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CHAPLER I 


Groner DOLMER DELAMI RE, £sq 
beng rdveitind to lecture m the 
Athenrum Hall Bondige Road Hounds 
ditch, under the auspices of the Moral Tone 
Assocution I paid my threepence, secur 
therchy aright of entry to the reserved seats 
and went im to listen — I was at this time an 
lle man (not I think from any fault of 
mino), and anions to find aome buuness 
wi should bim,, in butter for that neces 
sary dally loaf which ww alrewy provided: 
for me by a hindly fortune In fe ho] 
that I might one diy fd a htetary wee for 
the knowledge I was picking up by bits and 
bar ag Thad der otod myacIf for some months 
to the study of hfe an! manners in vanious 
corners of London, and waa im the hibit 
of maling cnthuuasti. and copious notes 
George Dolmer Dulmere, Feq , was known 
tw mo as to almost everybody by name, anil 
the domgs of the Moral Tono Association 
Bad ‘eon trumpeted im tho newspapes of 
lato 
1 sat down and waited in a waste httle 
yoom and hid wmupk time to look about me 
There woe thirty or forty people alheady 
plesont, and 2t intery us of 4 minute or £0, 
now comer would xppear, smoothing Ins 
hur fartavely, and creak to a eoat on ty 
toe a th be wore afraid of awiking 
echoes Poople conghed spologetically 
shuffled thar fiet and sat apart fiom one 
another The placo ind everybody mm it hil 
an au of penuice, unl 6o fil aa one mht 
adge from appeuances tho Gospl of the 
oral Tone was uot giy or popular The 
XXIx-1 


“Tarnow Gorp 


“Aunt Bacucr, Pre 


audience was made up mamly of youngish 
men, most of whom locked thoughtful and 
enmest They were ill xt evse because they 
wore not used to svereti, and they were 
evidently amuous to otvcivo and evidently 
anxious to be unobserved 
When we had satin 1 shnffins and uneity 
silence for a quaiver of an hour a dapper 
man opened a door at th. bich of the room 
and Jooked in The scattered assembly ” 
plauded, antl the dapjxt man dieippeared, 
8 few mmutcs later icturnod at the head 
of a string of Jadica and Jentlemen who, mn 
accompaniment to diopping fire of hand 
clapping, advanced to a low plotform and 
took then sats upon at The leader took 
hus place at a red clad table m the centre, 
and st hy tzht sat a guntlemin whe o sery 
appect Was a lesson in tune He wa» tall and 
shnder and stately, ind ho condescended 
from his crown to his heels in every attitude 
wnd movement Hiv face was iefined and 
capable, and he swuld m 1 comple: wy, 
which eapresscd crmosity, and aflabk. pity, 
and s profound allow wc all wt once He 
hula tall, bald forchcad, aly white har, 
rather unusually long lonz nusow hands of 
eatiaordinay whiteness aid deluaey , and a 
mouth which, in the intevale of hte smile, 
looked 2 trifle peovish and disappounted He 
Wag in ovening drewy ind would hue looked 
remarkable and distmgushed wy where 


ind Hore he was a8 remathabk. as a stig ma 


hoid of carthoises I suppoul thu gentle 
man to be George Dolmur Delumere, Lag, 
and the dappar min m the chur conhrmed 
my tion hy his intioduetory «peech 
M mert, ho told us, was a gentleman 
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wno hil Uwaye taken ¢ © decpest antucst | 
Jest artiste © tatul 


mat He wis }nown m the hy 
aicks woasloly know, snd bs delete 
tito wd prot und knowledge Bud scented 
for lum a po thon wmgue in the artistic 
world He wis warmly mterested also in the 
eon htion of the peopl, and the Mor d Tone 
Asccrttion kul con so fortunate 16 to culist 
Ins ins dusble ey mpithy and support The 
dipper man would no longer detam ua fiom 
the mtellectual treat im stor, Mr Dolme 
Dolunere would deliver to us an additss on 
the Lane of Beruity 

Mr Delumite arose and begin to talk 
‘without prefuce m a gentle and persuasive 
voce ¥ canned conviction of high 
brovdmg m ¢very tone of it A prcat blach 
board on a whale! atand wu plieud upon 
the platform, with + «loan ayn hung 
over it, and 2 number of pieces of white 
chiulk weatturel on a icet below it Whilst 
he tuked ho took down the naphin and 
pohsod the black boud «w only an wom 
phshel emt, wid a gentleman could polish 4 

lack boul Ly wry of prehmu 

ws m his sort persuasive yous thu ly 
fashion of manfully facing the futuro was to 
convince oursclyes that the past was dead 
The creuds m which the haman race had 
boon cradled were dew and done with The 
rohgous gocarts in winch humanity bed 
toddled for centunes wure broken there 
‘vas not the funtist littl hope of mending 
thm That hope of a hereafter, with wi 
bonovolent chesta or masguided enthusiste 
ad beguiled the poor and sufluing, was 
finilly oxtmgur There was but one 
hfe to hve and it must be made the best of 
To make the beat of at, 16 was neccesary to 
redoom it fiom ughmoss Ugliness, whither 
maternal or moral, ws 1 erime which ctcated 
ats own punuhment—a enme mfutious as 
measles Lyerybody suffured from it, and 
almost ‘overybody actively propagited it He 
Ploposed to offer a shght—a very elht— 
reactionary dose that evening He would do 
hus humble best to show us what Luauty was 
and what it was not When cvery thing 
‘ww beautiful and everybody had caught the 
prevailing sentiment of things, everybody 
would be good and cverybody would bo 
Inppy, because banty and goodness 
poral tw ightly graf, i wel chase, 
put 1B ly, gr. ly, mn well chosen, 
string, and clear words, 60 thit 
could fail to naaes iro bm and oo 
axare purity of ine and certunty of 
he began to draw upon the black board He 
showed us architectural hues wiuch were 


y he told fe 
onl, 


aly wn] nclutuctural hues which were bean 
, wad he drow fur us euryes of all hinds 
talking without panse the whilc, ind mticst 
mg everybody pusent ‘Thon in awhile he 
mountid to the human face, and drow 1 
plam | ut not unprepossessmg countenance m 
three quutas He ported ont to us how 
plun it was, and by the slo of at drew 
anotha fic. unmistakably the svmo, and yct 


vlomanter ig Took upon” Talhing’ou an] 
woking with great deheacy and usu we 
of he dicw a thud face stall unms 


tibably the sume but chamung, and finally 
after a fomth step townds putfichon, he 
shetched for us a face which was simply ind 
pordy bewntful As he stood aside fom 
each drawang in turn as at was complited 
the ttle wilience broke into watm applaus, 
md when the last face was finshed, the 
stamping of cothusiosti foot raed a dust of 
faded ojo from the floor, and mulo thc 
place furl is if st bad awakened aftor bun, 
neghotd for a century Thon when the 
applause had subuded, he told us how the 
faults m the first face, which muto st plun 
were duc to curtain inadequacies of chara tcr 
and tracud for us mental and motal progtes 
an the hnes which led up to beauty 

Tinally everybody was mtsisted ani 
most were charmed and persuadod If Mr 
Dolicr Delamere contesoun od to ua—an! 
he dul - at secmod £0 natural, and the conde 
scension was so delicately and kindly ex 
ptesso] that not a soul could dream of takin, 
umbrage at it How could he but conde 
scend, moving on eo higha plano of thought 
being 0 1efined, and scnmtavo, und good, 
snd so filled with that piety of cultured nv 
tui, of which he spoke 0 often? Has audi 
enco was rough and poor, and he waa 1 
product of ages of exquisitely refined think 
ig and hving 

dapper man proposed a yoto of thanks, 

wach was most cagcrly carmied and he pro 
mued Mr Delamcre, that wf he ahoult 
again honour them by bis presence an andi 
ence more fitting in number and enthum wm 
would certainly weloome his appearance Mr 


¢ Delimere respondad, tho Judivs and gonth 
withdrew, 


the andienc cronde} 
form to dmcuss and admire the 


men 
round the 


and five faces on the black board, until aomeborly 


turned out the hghts and we were left to And 
our way out m the dark 

‘The gus went out co suddenly, and T hid 
‘been looking so intently at the five bemti 
fully drawn outlines, that for an instant evury 
thm wis loft distinctly on the retina or on 
themmd On tho mnd, I think, for I aw 
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conscious now, and seam to hive ben con 
scious then, of the palo rmg of faces and the 
tint of the walls, ind the shape of the win 
dows, and the colours of the shadows that 
Jorked m corners, and halfadoven other 
little details of which the oye could not at 
any given moment have taken complete cogm 
sance Tho faces quite ved with me and 
I went out into the strects m company with 


them 
T do not know if t may not secu: 2 bold 


thmg to say—perhaps it may seem » boast 
fully foolah thing: rh it 18 no moro than 
stmple fact—but I never, m the whole course 


of a wandering and cventful life, have cast a 
conscious look upon a face, af xt ware only mm 
passing along Regent Street or im si 
toa catnage from a ralwey platform, but 
could recall xt clearly and wlentity 1 and if 
I wore artist enough could pant it A pic 
ture impresses iteclf less virndJy and pro 
foundly, and I have bat dim remembrances 
roany portraits wi we scratinisod 
with care The five sketches were but newly 
impr on the mind, however, and I car 
them away with unblurred cya I 
compircd the fourth and fifth, and somchow, 
though it was likely enough that a finer 
mort) and mnt] excallence was ex 
pressed m the last, somchow, m my unre 
Generate way, I hked the fourth the Letter, 
and thonght at a more human and lovable 


ty 
T sauntared on, without taking much no 
tico of the people whom I passed or who 
breasted the bitter wind which blew behund 
me, until a sometiung out of consonance mith 
the street recalled me to myself A pa of 
well ited carriages had halted at the 
edge of the horseroad, and Mr Delamere, 
whoeo figure was easly recoguisable, was 
shahing wath « lady who leaned from 
SS a ang 
“Pray, let me dmve you i the 
, “it 18 #0 httle out of our way” 
“No,” said Mr Delamere ‘I am obhged 
to you, bat I will walk until I find a han 
mn” 


801 
I sanntered on, thmkmg I heard the 
Indy say, “ Good mgbt, then,” and Mr Dela 
mere sad to us ecastanan: Hews * The 
eaITIAged MOV! me, @ mupute or 
two later Mr Delamere wont by, weer 2 
scarf about his Shrott ws ho Achar i 
turned 1m m garded me, 
went on with alight ahiver af the Inter 
wand, aad, gomg ata swiftand resolute pace, 
turned comer and went out of aight My 
wry led me after him, and I followed Whon 


Inevwhul the corner he hud ahowy cloud 
the ehort street upon which I entexcd Net 
a figure broke tle monotony of 1t¢ lines froin 
to end nd thr ueighbourhood was morc 
desolat, thn « desert The nose of th 
wind was dullcd here and I could stall he 
the quick and nervous beit of the lecturer 5 
hucle as he trod the pavement beyond the 
noxt turnms Suddenly the step paneed, 
and there wasaciy Iran forward—I had 
not more than twenty yards to rn belure E 
acached the corner—and there was the 
apostle of sweetness m the hands of three 
who were not as yct his disciples. He was 
struggling with them , his hight overcout was 
torn open, and I aaw the gleam of bis white 
slurt front mm the hight of a street lamp As 
Icame m sight of the swaying quartette I 
saw a blow struch Mr Dolmer Delamere 
fell full length on the pavement, and at tho 
sound of my approaching footsteps the three 
scoundrels made off ats run 'T ahouted, 
“Stop thief aa I ran, and saw the fellows 
seatter and take diflorent ways 
Delamere was but little hurt His 
‘hat was crushed, hus right elbow was numbed 
—Thad a fear at first that his arm was brokea 
his coat was torn im two or thio. 
places Has watch dangled from sts chain, 
and the buttons were toi from his waist, 
cot, but he had lost nothing, and when 1 
had helped bum to his fect we ran at his 
bred to tho end of the strect shoutmg 
“Stop thief, until xt beame evident thit 
Ins assailants had eacaped No policeman 
mde an sppestance and, so far as I saw, 
no one appeared at door or window to mam 
fust, any interest in the affar We settled 
down it duectly, and I ventured to ob 
serve—being young and nervous, and fechog 
it necessary to aay something—that all the 
world was not quite converted to the prin 
caples of the Moral Tone Assoation 
“No,” he seid , bia arrived by « happy 
ecadent forme Tho fellows were t 
for any extremity of violence’ He looked 
down at me from hw supenor haght wid 
by and by added, ‘1 have seen you before 
thus event, 


ai 

“Yes,’ answered ‘1 wu present at 
your lecture 

“You rendu m thas ncihbombhood * he 
saked me, with that couteous condescension 
which had marked him all the evening 

*Some miles anay, Iand went on to 
‘express some surpriet and admurition for his 
coolniss Most men would have becom t 
little flustered and eaatid 

“Thee bsad Jong enow.h to loarn one 
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important Iuson, he sponded “Now 19! anaitod me Mr Dolamere expressed & ho) 
Tian only tim Wien a thing is donc, T | thst I angi not be engaged forehe spouted 
have done with it’ day, snd asked me, if 1 should bo ao, to ap 
Iwas nmuch the more flustered of the tuu pomt another date and give him a wouks 
—induul he did not sum disturbed at all notice _I wrote at ones to accopt the uni 
He chifid the uumbed elhow, wd, catclanz tition I looked forward to the evening with 
me m the ict of looking at hum, ho sand with a fluttered oxpectaney, and was rojced to 
asmik— think that I was about to set foot m hteray 
“That 13 @ part of now, and will bo fo. 4 and artista, London 
day or two, 1 faney You go about among 
thess people? Yost You aro not a clurgy CUAPTER IL 
mao} Ithought not Adoctort Not A I mutnk my chambers were amongst the 
stadent of human natme ?” tiniest m town , If there are less spacious 
I blushed and pleaded guity stammer tpaitments they are inhabited by people 
ingly They wore interesting—the people smuller of stature than the average Briton, ot 
down hero Tam afd I caught something not mhibited at all The bedroom was 
of hws own tone, and, bung very young and bout the aie of a Saratoya trunk, and the 
an absurd png and ovcomb in’a hundred, sitting room was only a trifle Iarger J was 
wa s(though, as I buiove, a farly honest and yor y thete and very full of droams 
lovable lad at bottom), I was plewed to find and ambition, and I spent my days in pur 
that he did not contound me with the rest of suits mote or Iss hterary 1 was not quite 
lus hearers, and wanted him to understand certain 1n what threction I was to blossom, 
that { was an intellectual young but I had a modest certainty that I should 
“Yos,” oud ho, stall chafing the numbed flowo1 out m one way or another, and become 
Obow, “they make themselves interesting” mch and famous—a delusion which I have 
‘Then a moment later, “ What sort of ssample found to be common amongst Dbookaal young 
had I there tomght! Wore they excep mon of three o1 four and twont 
ronal ? wnitten a three act comody, which no mana 
“Certamn]y not representative,’ Itold tum ger would so much as look at, and a five canto 
Expo intelhgent, curious, and anxious Post, ‘which no pubbsher would venture to 
tw learn, I fanciod For the most part the ce to an umnterested world, and im 
People of that quarter secmed apathetw, the course of a acore or 30 of chapters Thad 
atohd, not anxious to go beyond themselves got the characters of an int novel into 
and their afluus of evoryday He was so so uncarthly a muddle of croes purposes that 
hort (2 stately and condescending that I was I had thrown asde the whole thing in diaguat, 
rather in awe of him, and expressed mysolf and for the tame abandoned xt None of 
some hat hesitatingly things destroyed or abated the modeat confi 
“You must be good enough to kt me lence already mentioned 
Acnow to whom Iam indcbted, bosad, when 1 was sitting 21 my own room an hour or 
Thad done rpeslang He drew a card case two after the deapaich of my answer to Mr 
from his ct, and we exchinged cards Delamere’s invitation to dinner when I heard 
He paused beneath alamp and read myname a noise of hammering overhead, and after 
a 


and’ address aloud “John Denham, 10, to it by a vigorous employment 
Warwick Coar, Gray «Zan * A four wheeled of ie pole on the brickwork of my fire- 


cob rumbled ito the street, hi husled xt, place, f threw open my outer door and 
and it proved to be empty “You must kt awaited the amval of the whose 
me set you down, Mr Denbam, if you ato yen tal been wi Abovo me 


gong homewards now” welt & young man of seven-and twenty— 

I accepted has mvitation, and as we rode four years my somor—Walter Pole by name 
he poreuaded me to talk ‘The ratthng noise He had no occupation, and seemed in want 
of the vehicle made conversation difhcult, of none, but he had @ prodigious circle of 
and I had to shout at him, so that I felt im acquaimtances He read agreat deal, though 
pudont and nosy When the duser pulled how he found time to do it was something 
Up at the entrance to Warwick Court Mr of a wonder, and ho Jounged through time 
Delamere shook me by the hand, expressed with » solemn msouctancs which some People 
a. doure to see more of me, promised to wiite found untating and others lo 
im the course of a day or two, and then drove was & good deal of an athlete and choas to 
away deagurse hus activity by el apaines of rdlcnons, 

In a day or two sn invitation to diner propping brmeelf dp larly aginst walle and 
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doors with his head rolling idly, aa if in quest ‘He was tallor than common tix fect two 
of a restful corner, and his hands in his I should aey—he differed much from 
pockets, Ho and I wore great chums, Int what one’s ideal Jones should look like; he 
Re feigned to be too tle to walk down-ttairs was megnificontly moustached and besnied ; 
to knock st my door like an ordinary Chris- ho had jorieck Ttalian-looking eyes andl an 


tian, and always demanded an snswor to thet skin. His features wore ré- 
noiay signal of his before he would take the , markably delicate and refined, and his tong 
trouble to fescend, 


wary hair was parted in the middle, 
‘On this occasion thero was a pausc between your pardon,” he said in » soft 
the signal and the sound of his steps upon yoice which had a faint suspicion of an un- 
tho ntair, und 0 leaving tho door open, 1, English accent, “but did I see your name 
resumed my hook and went on reading. In‘ upon the door-post aa I came up-staire 1" 
those happy days—it was tho suring of the; “TI live in the rooms below theso,” I 
year 1865—Charles Dickens was alive and answered. 
at work, and the whole English roading , “Was it you who saved Delamere’a life 
‘world was en; with Mr, Silas Wegg the other night 1” he asked. 
Mr. Nicodemus in, Tam aware now— “Saved his life?” 
on the authority of an American gentleman + “He certainly said 00.” 
who onght to know—thut since the “T saved his watch,” 1 said. 
master’s death fiction has grown to bes finer ' lucky enough to hear him call out, and when 
art than it was in his day, but somehow—j I turned corner the mon who hud at- 
whether with advancing years onc’s tacked him ran away. T don’t think his life 
for gajoyment ws duller, or whether the | was in any danger. 
iit has been rubbed off the fictional ginger-' “ Well,” wilt the Italian-looking Jones, 
dy the defacing hand of Time, ss it «moothing bis glossy beard with a hand of 
has beon rubhed off gingerbread of so man} Lesutiful whiteness and dolicacy, “he quite 
other kinda—there comea nobody who de-, thinks he would have been killed if it hal 
lights me in his way. I would fam have the uot Leen for the happy accident of your 
finer yorts of art which have grown up inthe arrival; and he is, 1 assure you, boiling over 
Just score of years, abolished, and the dead ' with gratitude.” 
master back again; or—and the secund wish © Remembering Mr. Delamero’s nnumal 
aeonis likelicr of fulfiiment—woull fain see coolness I was a little astonished at this, but 
somo new man rising who would make me ' 1 said nothin, 
lungh und ery as be did, and as he still does! “The Delameros sre great friendy of 
whenever I look into his noble and delight-' mine,” continued Jones, “Delamere is a 
ful pages. remarkable man. He has never done half 
A new book from Dickens. Let olderly as much as ho should have done, of course; 
and middlo-aged people ramember what it but he stande aloof from modern art a good 
meant, and let me enjoy mysolf for a minute deal, and lives with the ideals of the pact.” 
as I rocatl that afternoon. With this a certain undefined uncasiness 


“1 was 


i forgot the anal and the open door, ax took possession of him, and in a little while 
real ou until the last page of the number began‘ to develop oddly, “Ho row and pokol 
vwas finished. Then I'bocamo awaro that the fre. He fdgetod with the gas, ralsing 


the fire wes ont, that the door was still open, 
that the dusk’ of the spring evening wat 
falling fost, and that I wae stiff cold. 
Trang the bell to have the fire remade, and 
then walked upstairs to the first landing. 
Tho door en Josed, but my hum answered 
to my knock, returning to hia pocket as 
Tentered tho hand he used to it, 
and beckoning me indoors by a bacl smile flickered scroas his face, 
movement of his head. , .“Whata the matter, Jones?’ he asked 
“T was coming down,” he said, “but I aftor « while, when the other’ sigue of un- 
Indl a call just as I knocked to you, Do you | easiness had become xo marked as to seem tu 
follows iniow each other?” We did not, and | call for some recognition. 


and lowering the tlame of the burners, Ho 
strayed to the book-shelves, and there took 
down and opened a score of volumer, retarn- 
ing each after an apparently unseeing glance 
at one of ite pages. Pole, with one leg 
thrown across the other, followed these 
movements with a glance of some meaning, 
sui once or twice the morest glimpse of a 


ho introduced ua to each other, “Jones. | 
Denham.” 
Jones presented rather » striking figure. 


Jones scomed to make np hi- mind. and 
then scemod to reeoil from his determination, 
and then seemed to make up his mind ayain. 
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*D> you sl ch at dl Like? Do sou 
punt? ke whed Huey wany sketch, 
1 cls Wout } Any thing will do 

No, sud Pole Lm sory t» sy J do 
nothing m that Ime What 1s at thits 4 
Dunhng yeu my boy $ Lhe diane afflatas 7 

Po mada and Jones wincing as if at 
Itt bm to hive thi, not too pointe 2 bit of 
tun poked at him T want to ,ot it down 
Dctore at goes Anytlm. willdo A bait of 
Yiown piper and 2 fiayment of charcoal 
Anything 

CThues your lrewn pup, mtwned 
Pole open, a diawar wd settms 9 shut 
of paper on the table And thtes your 
mite fin chaenid We dicw + mekct of 
tucwood itm 4 loch a} cutting the stun, 
wlhuch sun ounded 11 thinst ono of the jncc 
lane ni the bars cf the ine place and left st 
the 

Tones ponmel up m the paper smoothed 
if with both hands uj n the table md then 
thiost + aeconisti J fitw cathe bus 

Dontictthatlmnt viar hesud and 
diving out the fast ictianed to tho t ible 
ml vith the banian, Tit cd ward begin to 
wth all am rnce ft prey ritory cager sin | 
with at as thonsh hc wero hunum, to 
ae dhsc his lea 

Now at thiy tue at wis meatan U dunk to 
wn to “ow uti tat work aud I wow to 
witch tho Itidian olin, doves with an ey 
atcL meat dio set which hadly wy 
otha spectuly an the world woull hve 
awikonol m me dh: was a gliriom 
abont im artist even at he wore 4 dnffr 
wlich no tha extlly agdure hud vbunt 
Im Jons with that clumsily ad bit 
of chareow hetore the 1¢1 spuks had fanly 
hed out of 1, hogan ty di ew with 4 feverish 
hunny and ryadity Pele gob ready one bit 
of charcoal for iim whilst he uscd another: 
mim somethings un le five mnntcs os I 
UW akl guess 2 vety bevatiful and noble fue 
wis cxprescd upon the brown pipur, aul 
te itistthiew hunself ito a char and bt + 
asucte His c1gancas to gu the sketch! 
mide hudsecme 1+ htt ovaggerated and now 
Ins indhfirence wd Isaness secined a httle 
ovcidone I wis younz and, 93 doos not 
Tuppcn with every} oung man m the world, 
Thnew it L mustruste | my own experienc, 
md yet T seemed t> diseoror a 
everdem in the TJonesin cathunasm of 
desne amt ns tamdly followed cahaustion 
{ul atests 1 dly woth m that way? Wace 
they sa scved by am elea and so incap ih 
fica ting tf Or was Tones exceptionally 

ul on cxccptionuly ensceptible, or wie 


he a httk bit of a hom—! I dared hudly 
complte the inqnay 

Polk. stood ove: the table with hw hinds 
an hus pockcts and hws head on one ado, and, 
looked enjoyinaly xt the diwwing For my 
own part l wis hittle stuggeted by the 
bold swiftnes and dexterity with which this 
auspration had boon brought to fe, but 
Pole buimung fice cxprissud a rahfiration 
0 nnusnil for him that my doubts dicd, and 
Ttxgin to thmk that I wis im the prosence 
of ncw Michul Angelo 

Tey sat Pole in his ale way, “you 
maust If me heep this, old fellow ? 

TE you caro for at, Jones answoied an 
amily § Its off my mmd now  Lyo got it 
down and 1 can get at sgam whonver I 
wuntit 

You dont mean to say thst you coull 
reproduce this mspit ition ueur ately? Pole 
asked him still beam at the drawmg 

Oh yes, sud the nitint with a cucless 
poksty ‘You see ho ulded, waking up 
shit” when in rica gots anto the mind 
at oflurs itsclt sometimes an a willo the 
woprh tandihsm, kind of way It comes 
mi Qos reve dn, itself m glimpss wluch 
uc ncithe: ele u cnonsh nen prolonged cnonch 
to mile thit hint of imprcsson on the 
mem ty which as necessary to fix it But 
af vou cw catch the taicksy thing and act at 
wi form ny mitter how rou.bly, 16 1s yeu 
pwn prcputty for cool and all Lhe dehmt 
uupicssion a securcd—claly stampul on 
the mmt I shall uever forget that face 
4yun 

He dboppel heck mto Innzuor reht his 
catingushe La,actte aud smoke Lin silane 
‘Lwo o1 three minutes iter he atoge lool. t 
at lus witch touh up his hot, and sud good 
Dye 

Tthink he wl led to me, “thu you dine 
at the Dolimates on Monty 2? 

‘L-wiote to day, I wnsweted, “ sceepting 

“We shill moct there he amd, and with 
more gond bycs ho went away 

Pole hiving closed the door bobind Jum, 
came bith at a waltz, and having eucloil tho 
room twice or thrice, cannoned against 1 bof 
and ffl into i, Isughing ‘Then ha got up 
snd looked at the charooal drawing an 
rubbed hus hinds, and langhed agun, with 
ym enjoy meut so yuowme that 1 laughod 
with bin 

“Hues 4 lirk, ho ead, still chuckling 

“Where 15 it #71 asked lum 

“Hac’ le mswured ond openmng o 
drawer | clow the book shelves ho dicw out 
a sJcaf of pypors, fiom amongst which ke 
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rolucod a rongh sheet of yy papa sea !s nyerse of tho Dolamcres Bat whomever 
15 grocers uso, and holding rf before me des ‘yu hew it your safeguud 3s to say ‘Jones 
plycd to my wtomshal vision an d solute to yourslt “lock hetet He Ix came quity 
nphca of the drawing which hul just been hot upsn a snd lin, and atiuck the tablr 
sueukd m my presence He set the tue leammyg acrow it wet lookmg mo atrnght in 
wle by sade, and we exammed them tosether the eyes “I tell you what youll inl 
ihev luokcl Umost 15 if they mht hue there Youll find the sham enthusiast m 
Taco produc from the samc litho,t sphic “at, who docsn’t know 4 Ttabens from a Van 
tome dyhe and the sham cnthnsiast m humanity, 

“Whatisihh ? Tashed “veunadenu? sho wouklnt put with spine to savo 

“Yea, sud Vole, tuning upon me with 1 y¢uftom stuvation ind the shem enthuaast 
dgheous grim of mmechicf, “a comalenv “y fnendsinp wholl stich pms and needles 
Dy you kuow Walson Gig? Not Hess an ewan euicaturc of you whin youre gone, 
iu off cousin of mme—Scotchmwn Poor and the shim enthuswst in the new fal 
Sobastian had the eume ider vt Cruzs only of athosm whos desfly aft ud of ghosts inl 
uweck ago He was tormontad by it, 15 64s hiy prayors on th sly, and the shun 
obliied to get it out If you cin once cutch enthusiast m poctry, whos as wooden under 
the ‘trickay thing you know ite your own her woolun impr as this woodon trl. 
propetty for good and ll But at comes and They tremble with senutiveness, every Tain 
as, my boy roveaing atecif an ghmpses Jick and woman Jill of thom, and thoy 1¢ 
wluch we nuthe clear cnoush nor prolonged yustas tough hided as alot of camels They 10 
nongh to make that hind of napression ou boing over with s;mpathres of all sorta xf 


the memory which 18 neecssaty to fix xt you hstcn to em and thcy’re dryci than tho 
‘ Scbostian? Jashed ¢ Who 1 Sebwa disert sind Look at tha!’ Ho snatehc 1 
tuat the di wing vehemently from the table wl 


Schotim? Schistin is Tones Schas huld at up Ixfore me ‘Why ewt plin 
tim Dohner Jons Hits name has been y Tones come hee wd 924 ‘Tm pet atelnn. 
image to him IF Ins sodtathets and ol all over to show yen how practised nd 
nothers st his baptum hul son to st the dexter my Tam Uc s exapid bit of cor 
Ve should bc called Bul, ox Dik or Tom m timty for yon! And now Tre stazgacd 
ITary it would hove been ¢ blessing for youLm happy! Vanity s 2 natural passion, 
vm But sebastian Dolmer » hound to be + wd Ihe all natura pissions it» wcful whi t 
hu ont of the way, wel to hare utistic | youve got the Int mats month and the rcs 
raphe und funica dont yon sec! Sebastian m= yout hinds But the bow e ay 
Dokmer cant cven spoth hay native tongue Scbistian Dolmermy with has stale old mspr 
without a littl, bit of foreign Kaut How iihon and tury his own cevciness into a 
lauld be? Lill Jones could bie done it shameful be 
1 Dick, Lom or Haury, but Sebastian and * They emt lh be Ie that, Thestate 1 
Volmer couklnt mumgo it botwicn om Vhefincy midemvhed uly Las you, 
tough they tried ever to Thank your|and ingenuons and I wantud to believe an 
tus youre plam John, my boy people 

T felt avieuions shame 1 wonkd meitly = “Go ad ame with the Delamcres he 
hase nclared that Jones should not hwe anenered still apciking hotly, md then 
atcn bowl: t out am this agnommions 814 tell me how fu Im sion, 

Poles 1gorang at rt soomed ened and unfan 

Ttabbish | snd be when I put thie he tate Ora rie Ir 
um = "The only advantaze this land of; I wavr to dine with the Delumetes, wl 
humbug brm.s sith xt 1 that © man cin! whit Pdrused ind whit I wison thew + 
regh at 1% Whit do yon thmk pretence I felt 1 1f I were somehow ona mew era) 

ts for, unless to be fonnd ont and Isuied —as rf I ware going to spr out the act t 

t Youie zomg to dine with the Deli of my host and comtze, wt fd outa 
ures are you! Lhen youre omg mto the! one of them im a fale enthutwm Thal 
ry nutsety unt atudel of hambn. Ihe no a ht to accept a mine hoyntihty on 
miners teu wod the wancs are 1c) Plates, these conditions, and the dinner bein t+ 
nscs forks spoons, chars tibles white ithe the wsport of am onda Jt stam! 

s shut fronts dreascouts Ul teil But especrlly tersble to tue doncs wlcm I 

Pople and the sentiments RecpShis drow knew to bev protenda Tew ull 

ee Daloutan jour mind John Lncics) probibly goon pretending unt Tshoal | bas 

of Scbistiy Dolmer im the enishin Lt» look md Inten and io prclunl to bo 
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decoived by his protensions. Aswe getoldor that other book of Renan’a They are not 
we take a mors humorous ora more allow- works which I would recommend o young 
ing view of human foibles, unless wo. man to study ; but after all you know, John, 
to have been so bitterly wounded by wo must know doubt to fight it, and I find 
in our sensitive days that the whole work! Mr. Delamere a kind of mental tunic.” 
hateful ; but there ia nothing eo hope- —_It was plain that Dor. Fish felt it necosary 
{cas and mournful to the heart of an ingonu- to justify Iris presenco there, “You dou't 
ous lad than the beginning of disbelief in his know Miss Delamere yet?” he went on. 
Blow gears pt cad ats ie ce | “Of course bape Of pedi the A vory 
wor ly vel ond yy an ' superior young 4% Very charming youn, 
unexpected encounter at the door of Mr. indy. Perhay a ttle overolucatod, arty 
Delamore’s house in Cromwell Terrace. A no iriond to new-fangled notions about, 
little old gentleman was in the act of dis- femalo education, but she wears hor loarn- 
charging a hansom thero as] drove up, and ing lightly, and she is certainly vory charn- 
as he stood on tiptoe to reach the ow ngs 
hand of the cabman I recognised him. This . Delamere appeared and welcomed mo 
little old gentleman, was the Reverend Dr. ory agrooably. guests bogan to dio 
friend of my father’s anda in, amongst them Jones, whom 1 greeted wil 


Fish, an ok 
favourite of mine, Thero was a fat a wretched consciousness of emburrassment, 
vicarage in my native Warwickshire vi being afraid, though I know how unreason- 


and Dr. Fish had held it for many years, able the fear was, that he was somehow 
hia old age ho had ellowed himself to be sware of my knowledge of him, and thinking 
transplanted to London, chiefly in order to all the while how hidoously ashamed he 
make room for his son, who hal taken the would have leon if he wore aware of my 
ving the Doctor had vacated. discovery. I was introduced to an American 
“Ha, John, my boy,” eaitl the Doctor, as lady who was assuredly old enough to bo 
I alighted and stood waiting by him at Mr. my mother; a lady who wrote pootry, and 
Delamore’s door. “I expected to mest you blushed simpered behind ler fan like 
hore.” He was silent when 4 man sorvant the dear young creaturo she had been thirty 
opened the door andwhilet wo disombarrasted years esrlior, and mado my life a burdon to 
oursolves of hats and coats, but when wo had me whilst I tried to tak to her. Thon 1 
mounted the staire and found ourselves was introducoll to a tall and stately foreigner 
alone in the drawing-room he began to j who left me ubruptly to tulk to @ fat woman 
again, “TI heard of your gallant ict in red, who received him with » shrill 
the other night. Delamero montioned it to ocstasy, and then whilst I was rathor for 
mo, aud—you mustn't be offended John— lornly turning over tho lvavos uf a book 
he ‘talked ‘about doing something for you. of engravings a lady who commanded 
Ho has « weakness for patronage, I told instant attention sailed into the room, ant 
him of course that that would nover do, end moved from one to another with salutations 
told him who you wero, and a0 on, and as and welcoms and apology for being late. 
amatter of fact you are here under my re- There were moro reasons than one for look- 
commendation, Delightful people—delight ing at hor, for to begin with she was very 
ful people—but curiously exclusive.” strikingly beautiful and yroceful, and dressed 
Twas on tho point of saying that had with a testo, which, thongh J wus then evon 
been surprised to find him there, but re- more ignorant in such matters than I am 
membering that Mr. Delamere’s opinions now—and that iseaying « great deal—secmod 
about religion afforded mo my only grounds tome altogether exquisite. Rut tho thing 
for surprise I kept a judicions silence. The that enlisted my attention wus this. Tho 
oldDoetorwith hia cycs beaming bencvolontly fourth drawing of that suite of five which 
behind his gold-rimmed glasses and his softold Mr. ‘Delamere had oxecutod upun tho black 
foce alight with friondehjp and smiability, board at tho lectare for the Moral Tono Asso- 
touched the theme which was in my mind. ciation bad been neither more nor less than 
“Thoy are, ag J said just now, delightful an accurate ction of Mivs Iolumere’s 
poople, but I'am not sure that somo of thom face. I could not help thinking that ina 
may not be a little dangerous if placed in person of Mr. Dolamerv’s roputation there 
pontact with a mind not altogether formed. was something wanting in good fecing and 
‘They have curious opinions, even reprehen- delicacy in having drawn his dwughter's 
sible opinions somotimes, some of them. foatures for the instruction and amuscment 
There's that book of Seeley’s, and there's of that mechanical crowd, and when I came 
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to remember the comments on tho fifth was m the posession of a ttl 1 acqnamt- 
diawing and hts cold blooded artiste um ance 
provement on his childs feitures, Tfultfor “They hal hat it cleamd, Delamere,” 
the moment ona Thatid him = But Mr he sud with a voce and manner of resigned 
Dolamoro himvlt caniymg mc up to his despair “Ail Guat lovely mpasto arcatec 
daughter and mtroduung me to her as tli | tnral staff tums out to have boon built up m 
hero of Ins adventure of a week ago, ant | white and glazed ‘They have cleaned the 
making much of me to her in spite of some gluse away, and now the thing atures at ) on, 
feeble protest of my own, I had no time to with the imddle dutine hangmg over the 
pureue my thoughts of mm When it t foregrounds forlorn ins of dnty chalk =I 
4 peated that I was sot apust to take Biss ‘could have uned with agit Tcould post 
jalamere down to dinner, and when it tively have shed tears of moitsheation 
appesied further that everybody was 1m could indecd” 
piossed with an absurdly untrue idea of my The long haired, clean sheen mun male 
Cour ige and usefulnces on the mght of the thy protestaton with s sort of rescrvu, as if 
attack, I reagnod myself for awhtle m a he wonld rather thit we didn’t think too 
lund of stupor Poles denunciation of the highly of him for it 
Delameres and thir set of fmends andac Jones sard 1 waa heart-Lreaking, absolutely 
qnamtances was with me for an hour and heart breaking, and (as an asule to the ian 
more, and nothmg but my hemtful neigh behand his chair) that he would tahe a hittle 
our’s easy charm of munnet drcw mo away currantelly 
fiom the memory of it I caught Muss Dolameres oye at thin mo 
Mary Delamcre wis two yeary younger ment and was guilty of a youthful :mperts 
than myselt Sho had 4 purfect «lf poss nonce, of that sort which 19 only perpetrated 
son, and a distinguishing mmetnde of manner by shy people, who, as a matter of fut, say 
whith would haye become a princess She ind nA, in ther own desperation, the most 
‘was very bosutful, and in hor qtuct kind impudent thmgs which aie said and done in 
way did'so much to put me at my cue that tho world I asked why the gentleman didnt. 
Ibecame griteful to her and ws not long 1}, if he wanted to Her eyes laughed, but 
in arriving at the concInsion thit whitcver she held up a warning fingcr 
brand of insincerity might hue becn mirked — “‘Xou must not siy that sort of thing,” 
upon the rost of the poople there prexut,¢he she answered “It 15 not ,uod form ' 
herself was as honest 13 dayhzht Nothing _ I was hormbly dhaconcerted, and for awhile 
about her pleased mo so much as the soft, found nothing eke to say Tho man had 
‘sincere soremty of her muner—% something iuitated me I was perstaded thit ho had 
30 gentl. snd engagmg that I hase no words cared less about the Turmer than I shuuld 
for it One uscd to hea for phrases come have done myself, and that hehod only men 
into fashion and go out szun, as clothes do tioned its dontruction m order to show how 
——s good deal of the eyes is the widows of SG lateh tone, he was, and what 2 luve for 
the soul Incver know umybody of whom art he had But of course I had no hast 
the saying seomed as tiuc as it did of Maury httle mght to ridicule her fathers guste to 
Delamere Cauilour_hved m those lnrge the lady of the house, and I told my elf that 
gy oils of hets §=Thoy were not made to nobody but a cad could hivo dreamed of 
ude decut Bofore the cvcuing wis over I making that unfortunite observation Yet 
was rewly to fight anything or anybody m Pole’s opimon of the peopl. was working 1 
dcfenco of that Inhef me, and I liad been embarrassed by the wil 
Dorhaps if it had not leon for Polos diy fal eration of m3 own accilental wr 
tathe of w day o twocaher I mht have vice, and Jones's trich of bomy inspued with 
been morodispoell tobehive inthe sincent the sime mgent fancy twice 1uuamy WH 
of othe: people at the twilc There was a jesent m my mind, and I seemed to breathe 
lady opposite to me who {ilked of her poor | an atmosphere of humbug which stifled me 
dent Hottentole in toncs of greatest ifleotion' = suppose Mies Delazacio sav my embu 
and o3 thou,h ele owned the nition, but I 1asement and took py upon me 
never leaned m what telvtion she and the — “You hve m Grays Inv, I think, 3 
poor dear Hottentots stool to eich other, or ” 
on What ground she muk thom has A — “Notactually mthinthe mp, I answered, 
Jong hazed, coum shiver man svt beside her determing that I at kast would be Loe 
and held tho tahlo spol }uund for while as “In Warwick Court, just outuile the mn 
ho spoke of thodcseai tum at 1 Tuner winch gates” 
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“Do vou happen to hnowa Wi Pole, who ua JM you dare to ventilate that doctime 


Ines there! she asked ine Ae 

“Vor well adeed,’ Ianswered, nobmuch — “ But really,” I stammered, “2t all sonnds 
acheved fiom my discombture by the mtie wild to me “I—I won't sak of 1, uf 1 
aluction of his name must not, but——" 

“He wis o great frond of ous untt 1 “Ixtuetalkofitlater,’ sheamd “Colonel 
Littl while 1go? she sud “He usul to bc Serforth wa talling He ws always worth ha- 
\uy cnthasastic ab times about att, aml tenng to” 
books, and pohtics, and we thought he hul The possibility that this speech included. 
4 Crreet of ponx sort before hnn Is he- a conntcr proposition to tho «fleet that {ww 
you know bun well, yon s4y—18 he chinze not worth hetenmg to so waghed upon me 
able 1” that I lost tho fist part of Colunel Seaforth’s 

L thought not Ilo protended to bo livy, specch Whey 1 was ablo to listen 1 foun 
‘but what with his friends, and lus books, and he was tellmg + story of a comrade who died 
iy athletes, he must ways have his hands betore the Itedan Nothig could have hon 
full better than the mannor of bie nariative, 

Oh yc" she sud, “I know flat way of nothing very well more nffecting than its 
dus, but T was not thinlung of thit ‘Tho , mattor I was ashamed of my owneycs, and 
20 V great many young men who ve ashimed ‘made a pruteneo of eutang to diegmse myw If, 
of hemg thought’ enthnstustic, aud hei one =“ What a theme for a poom'” sud the 
«Athan He used to come here vay often, Amencan lady, claspng her hands tog thir 
nd my father hul hecome ittuhal to hun, “Ob, may I use it, Colonel Scatorth ? 
Jut somehow he has dufted may I should | May Tt” 

Aw obliged af you would tell km thaithe wis! “1 should prcfer the thomo am muble,’ 
tha for “You must undastand,’ she sad the elem shaven man “I ew 400 the 


ulded bughtly, * that he and Dare trends 
uf tittcen in us’ standing, and that L hue 
olil ost ablished nights to an intacst m tum ? 
It was dearly imposnble ta siy whit T 
haw of hus seasons tor stip mz away, bat 11 
pommel as Irahtly as I conkt te convey ha 
msige ‘Then £ begin to wonder whother 
Polk hud meluded this delightful young Luly , 
in tus courenm ition of her fathers guests, 
“They cont all be ihe that,? I hid sad 
to lina when he had done with Jones 
“Go and dine with the Delamurcs,” he 
dit unswmed, “and so how far I am 
wron, ? 
Anil now, bent on discovery, and grate 
atam thit if he attiched Mass Dulimcac 
ith the rest then I should he able to contute 
win, L watched my chanee Som baly spoke 
the avibangunitucnces of art Art scomed 
thy Delunere gospel - the tilmgs of yoy to ! 
unly world—the only possible redemption ! 
tf men ind women lay in at 
“Dow't vou thmk it easy,” I ashed her, 
‘tu over¢ timate the things that att 1s com, 
tydo for th worlht Isnt there at ke wt a 
ttle danger of filling into a sort of caut 
cnt at 
She looked at me with 2 sntpased «mile 
‘Do you know,” she saxd, with that pa 
asin, am shuch young) women can 
hays sume so successfully with nen who 
+ tut Wil elder thin themselves “Iw ty 
uti dincl to think yon shy, Wr Dow 
jut But you me yyery bold person m 


cold, insaatable Cm of the doul fae” 

“No, no, Camming, ’ sand our hopt, sith 
ang his hed with a grave decision =“ You 
forget the costume ” 

“You a1¢ quite rght, Delamere,” retmnedd. 
the clomshaven man “J forgot the cos 
tums Lunguazo ts the medium for rt waiter 
all Tt2s one of the themes m which onus 
‘non becomes the ohicé artwtic virtue 

So they forgot the hero in the spaco of 
ten seconds, and the lady oppoute was 10 
mintled by the story of « mething which hat 
happrm d amongst the yx or dear Hottontots, 
and hail no euthly beating upon at, 0 fut as 
T could dheeovet 

The dinuot came ton end, aud when 
coffts hail been suived tho men followed th. 
ladies upstaus —‘Thac way some exellent 
mux, and a gieat deal of desultory lev: 
talk, and then people higan to 40 No 
farther chance presonted atself for talk with 
Mass Delimcre, and whon I came to think 
of it C seemcd to have acquitted myaclt 90 
il with her that I dit not dase to make an 
opportunity Thad boen mivlent about ont 
of her father’s guosts, and [had accused the 
whole table of the vie of cani, and alte 
uther the sooner T Ind my howd in shame 
tho better rt ecemed hkcly to be for me 
took udhant ge of Dr i ‘> foxcwells to 
shelter my own, and much to my suprise 
formd Mrs Delamete’s corduality 1 n0 way 
dhiomastied 

“Wo we at home on Fisdays,’ she sand 
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Jolly, “from ome in the evening Come | “1 supposg’ he sand, propping hunself 
next Fudiy, and Ming Mi Polo with you | agunst the bedroom door at Jouning th 1, 
Will yout “that the sti u,htest thing to say will bo 
1 promnod for mywlf, and sui I would! that I wouldnt co 
ring Pole af Icould She rund bor eye | I putat to him that that an unam Dl 
Jnows in reproof for what I kuew to be «| message for a fend toddivcr Hush . | 
kind of gawherw, and I got away covacd hus shoulders and roiled ihont aginst t 
with confusion ‘ door for 4 tune with a manit which samme | 
“Pole? ’ said the old View when we to disclum respomubility 
revhed the ntzeet tocther © Walter Polo? “Tf yon hike to mvent any soul hey 1 
Are you 4 frend uf hist Tsu to mect may my boy, but 1m not gumgtoswe yt 
inm atthe Delameres A bright young fel consutuies by mventing ib ter you Say yt 
low of ngh principle, I always Pnael 1 tned to persuade me and fall [tht o 
unel to think—ob, well, thits no business hard for you { 
of mune” * Do you wnt to mrho cormes of them? 
Wo walked to tho strcot corner together, T asked 
and there suparnted, cach takmg vhansom’! “Enemies ot frends—it as al me tom 
Pole was in kns own rooms when { got hom, he apsword “1 dont suppor. they Il eat 
aud, hearing me enta, came down in his zteatly whether 1 go ot not, ind Im sure I 
‘Loman gown and shippers ; shan t care much how they take it 
“Well, heasked me, “whitdo you thmk| ‘ There ae thousanils of pcoplr im thy 
of um t” workt for whom one doc uf ,teatly cue 
Tdidn't know Twas wouy amd dispirited uric, “but ono ducsut go out of the way 
T told hrm with a httle hort, when J x,un to wound thom “kon might nd aval t 
to talh at Hist, that he hul spoil Lmy even message 
aw, for me and that } bcheved them tobe a, Hf old Deluncie wks fin me, sud Pol, 
dal nic ind mote genuinc thin he thought © you can tell Sum that T think und gpk ct 
them = [believe f cltitzed lum, in my own hm with + con tint vant ct y eb nk 
und, with the three failures of which I hud) yenerition If Miss Delwmere shoul ldo me 
Tecn guilty the honour to vill me to mimi ajun yor 
“LT suppose, Tosa at Iist that son may tell her that Finsouy ett be dhe ty 
Ton t include Miss Dclumere unon, the sham mect ber 
cnthuasts Idont thmk Tovar imet amore Tinding that Deoult mal onethony ot 
dchghtful a1) jof tum than thiy I sct uit miu 4 
ss Dolimoies mother put of shows, Ciommall Tare in due time teal th 
John,’ he anmnered ‘I wisn talkin, of roomy dieady furly fillad Way Dal rae 
Miss Dd enere shook binds with me oad aftan uals t 
J told bm of th mvitwuon I bal fur Jum, ,mto a corm and sit dull mlacit |, 
mid m his own adle way be began to Wat! knowmg nobody ind not cd by nde ly 
the halt catinuished fire wath the pohur | The rooms were fllud with val tus t 
*Yeq he satd diawingly, poms the tik, and Loew so aniny anty hictions 4 11, 
poker in bis hind, “1 thik th 40 «Then onthat rt wemed wat ueboly knew any) ty 
ie coppal the poker with ¥ er ishan the excopt the host unl dis dimvhter Attar the 
funder, aud sud with stuthng cmphwis spxe of az hout bss 1) Janae fount mo 
Ul be hinged if Tdo = And with thit out ud sat down Inside me 
he got up and muchal aw, ening me! Loudilu tam, MeL kt sho ahed 
Stung aftot hn. T suppose tht yan hive sam hint 
“Oh se Tho yen bm Asad ds 
CHATTER IS rvhw aduess ill upon me nd Vis 1 
Pork sauntored mto my rooms on Fudy mere, who ww toyin, with hi tim ) | 
‘yenmng just os I was milang ew tostirt up and becume momedutely wie «tr 
for Mr Delamero’s house | hul not seen cmbarrasamcnt 
Im ance Ins curious eut, bet [bal suit (He rein cltycomet sh sal ill 
Tua a note asking him to provide me with gre 1 reason tor itt 
some cacuse or mcs ige m case he should be “ I bem to stummer smell Int 
moquned after stopprd me ilmo t at au Sxeomito 
* $0 youregomz areyou? he dawinded laphy of tempt ore nit a rand 
“You Im omg Whit mI tocn to one 
Mis Delwmus $ Willy on tdi me vtnits whith 9 
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‘Then sceing that I grew moro embarrassed no has been looking for some sort of moral 
than before—for I knew that I was making Curtius to throw himself into the gulf for 
a foolish effort to smile in an allowing eort yeara past, and sineo one can't find him ono 
of way for Pole, and an apologetic way for ust eecrifice oneself.” 

mysolf, and. failing “horribly--aho addod, — He tnvested the theme with a certain air 
“Never mind, Mr. Denham. ‘I ought not to of lightness. Since that time I have soon 
have asked you, I chsll bo right in thinking men jest undor fire in the same spirit, 1 
it was pot plessant or friendly. Now let us | cuuld soe that ho felt the acrioumess of the 
talk of something else. Tio you care about | position. 


colebritiest ‘That is Mr. Cushing—the 
tleman with the eye-glass and tho 

ribbon—the autlor of The Spider’ Have , 
Youread itt Not, Pople are talking about 
it a groat deal, ‘That is——” and 60 on! 


-a-dozen, 

‘They were all people with whose names I 
was more or Jess familinz, and it was inte- 
resting to see them for the first time. I had 
forgotten Pole for the moment and tho dis- 
comfiture his Parposed absence had brought 
upon me, when Miss Delamere hrought him 
back to memory. \ 

“Have you known Mr. Pole long t” she 
asked. I told her I had known him | 
intimately for a year. “You like hi 1 
Yes, I liked him much. I felt as if this 
avowal wore a sort of tacit expression of ! 
approval of his want of politencss in her! 
cage, and made it owkwardly. I thought at | 
the time, a ier later *. that _ under. 
8 at ehe pursued her questioning, 
“Ho is not natively impolite, Vianey 1 


“Somebody has to lead the way, and of 
course it doosn't do to be too bold ‘at first. 
One may fi somebody to follow one's len, 
or even to go beyond it, Tho thing once 
started may make strides. One dooan’t know. 


{But really it seems imposiblo thet men 


should be content to go on for ever in tho 
present monotony of hicdeousucss.” 

I began to take an interest in Jonos. The 
artistic humbug with which he had chosen 
to mark the beginning of my knowledge of 
him had made hi noticeable, and this now 


| dovelopment, which seomed to be #0 admir- 


ubly in consonance with the first, helped to 
ro him worthy of study. For the first 
time in my life I began consciously to try to 
see inside a man, to appreciate his stand- 
to endeavour to soo how he saw things, 

and what kind of opinion of himeelf enp- 
ported him. It atrnck me that rince I wa» 
perilously near to hating and despiaing hin, 
and since he was perilonaly near ‘to solf-wor- 
ship, it might be worth while to study him, 


thought not. Brusque, perhaps, but too if only with an eye to reconciling the differ- 
inate to be insolent or ifl-bred. | “Shall I once and striking a reasonable Talance. You 


introduce to Mr. Cushing? I must go 
now, for Yeo more people coming and I 
have be Tecate them. “s hh! pee is Mr. 
Jones, You know him already. bastian, 
Tleave you and Mr. Denham to each other,’ 

Jonos sat beside me in the place she 
vacated and began to talk, but I conld see 
that his heart was not in it, and that he was 
somehow distracted. He appoared to be 
more interested in his own coat than men 
commonly are, and sat plucking at his sleeves 
with delicate thumb and forefinger until, 
I made a discovery which I suy T onght 
to have male much earlier. Jones wee not 
attired in absolute black as other men were, 
but had had his clothes eut out of very dark 
claret colour, When he was eure that my! 
alsorvation was attracted by this fact he | 
mentioned it, 

“You ure looking at my coat? It’s some 
thing of an innovation, and 1 dare say that 
one may he laughed at for it, But reslly 
one finds the monotony of English dress 


have a right to be gratuful to the man who 
sets iz ‘upon any now field of mental effort, 
and J have to thank Jones for many happy 
hours 
bogan to observe him clorely. fe was 
very far from being uncomey, and 60 far as 
I could discover thoro was nothing in the 
way of warning in his facc. He had very 
fine, soft, dark, Italian eyes, fuithful and sin- 
core to look at, with just such « pationt long- 
ales them as you may ace in an intolligont 
and affectionate dog's, His mouatache hid 
his mouth, but hia forehead seemed to ox- 
pross honesty and candour. Nothing but a 
alight pinching of the nostrils betrayed any 
of nature or littloness of sentiment. 
ing of coxcombry and affectation could 
be traced in his manner, but not anongh to 
offend, wnless you were somewhat too readily 
disposed to be offended. 
“TDelamore quite dosponds,” he said, cling- 
ing to his theno, “But, Ahan, Dolamero ia 
3 he is gotting on in‘ life, and ono 


oppressive, ond evening drew has quite doesn't expect to find tho enthusiaum of hope 
grown beyond ouc’s power of endurance, | in a man of his yoars. I dare say, now, you 
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take this for a sort of ridiculous trifling; but narrow-mindedness, the extreme limitation 
really it isn’t go if one looks rightly at it. of vision which characterises some of the 
When hoautiful dresa was a part of overy gon- best-meaning people ono encounters, ia a little 
tloman's duty the arts flouriched as they havo trying. I was speaking of this very theme 
never flourishod since. Ei soentlage of tho other night at the Trelawneys, and a 
Invlios and gentlemen afforded the eye s feast , Whote sine I have forgotten— 
of delicate and rich colouring. The popular | fie turned’ ont to be a medical man of ome 
taste was educated to colour, and tous who eminence —chose to bu mightily satirical, I 
look upon tone and form ax the elementary remember now, a Doctor Brand, « disorderly 
sivilising influence, the question of drese giant of a man; a man, I should say, judg- 
assumes an importance which, of course, it ing from what I saw of him, of excellent 
cannot wear to those who do not share our capacities, He thought the soapboiler a 
conviotions. To dress with graco and refine. more practical person to encourage in the 
ment is one of the ways to thinking and cause of civilisation than the costumier. Ho 
living with graco and rofinement.” put it rather well, but ‘ My dear sir,’ I said, 
ilst Jones was talking thus Mr. Dela- ‘chaeun & son métier. + us all work 
mere appeared in our neighbourhood, and together. Let us weloome anything that 
taking a chair which happened to be vacant helps,. Soap and the scrubbing-brush by all 
near at hand drew it up to the sofa upon means, but then I do not deal in soap and 
which we sat, and placod himsolf before us, scrubbing-brushes.’ I heard him afterwards 
“Nobody would think,” he ssid, striking —he ig a loud man, not too well-bred, and 
in here, “of disputing that proposition, but one can hear him over a whole room—and 
really we are at such « period of decadence he was talking of fiddling and Rome burning, 
that——-” He paused with an sir of dejec- and that sort of thing. He found some 
tioa, but brightened a moment Jater. “I listenors, too.” 
don't know,” he went on. ‘When thit “There is no popular art-feeling,” said 
are at thoir worst they sometimes mend,’ Jones. ‘There is no conception of the no- 
Perhaps we may really hope for « rebound cessity of an awaking.” 
from all thia. ‘The popular taste can never T thought of many thi but then I now 
be finally depraved.” how young I was, and I kept silence, Mr. 
“ Xverything seems to move in grooves,” Delamere took up his parable anew. 
anid Jonea seriously, “We have our cycle “I am a little tired,” he said, “One 
of ugliness with us now. Woe sball move'doem’t sacrifice one’s conclusions any the 
‘out of it by-and-by.” more for heing tired, but I confess to e little 
“Tm not aure,” said Mr. Delamere, putting fatigue. Thore are none blinder than those 
up a pair of gold-riramed glasses, the better who won't see, and people will not sve that to 
0 sorutinize Jones's raiment, “that the point bo ugly is to be immoral. They have to see 
of departure ia well choson, You see, that two and two make four. That is a 
tian, that if yon push your point to its legi- matter of the counting-house, and must be 
timate conclusion, you may arrive—you must remembered in the purchase of the daily loaf. 
arrive—at golds, and reda, und blues. Now But they are quite aunk in stupor about 
tho question comes, Will the material and the qvorything that docs not relate to their hate- 
form lend themeelvas to a richly coloured ful daily comforts. One moves them for a 
treatment! To my mind, that question moment—even in Houndaditch "—he looked 
carries its own answer.” at me—“one finds people who will listen ; 
“T have thought it out, air,” Jones an- but they go to sleep again.” 
awered with a respectful firmness of do- “One wonld hanily think, sir,” said Jones 
meanour. “If we desire to move the crowd with a mournful appeal, “ that would 
‘we must have their good-will, Tobemoved shrink from lending the weight of your own 
too suddenly is shocking ‘The material is example to a movement of this eort,” He 
too important, too solidly fixed as it wore, shook his claret-coloured sleeve, and looked 
to be tamy with at first without dangor. almost hopolessly at Delamere, 
A alight deviation in colour—a mere hint “I do not disapprove of it,” said he 
of movement in the right direction—can solomnly. “It is well meant, Sobastian, 
ive no ahock, whilst it may invite atten-! and it may bear fruit beyond your expecta- 
fon” tions, But Tam too old a ltile too much 
“Of course,” returned Mr. Delamere, “one daunted by futile experiment, too saddened 
has not spenjsixty years in the world with- by repeated failure. Youth has the vitality 
out learning pationco, but sven now the for experiment. By the way I must show 
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you m3 Ist Int of Worecstor, Scbastian 
‘Ate you mterceted m china, Mr Denham ? 

Twas on the udge of some rhiotie reyounder 
about the Opmam ti fhe, but I understood m 
time and sued mjzclf Mr Delamere ju 
loud us down st urs and showed us 2 cabinet, 
‘with most of the contents of which Jones 
was evidently famihar My host, debeatly 
lundhng someof ita treasures, grew extremely 
Cloquent and interesting 

“Ho probabl} hnows more about old 
Worcester than wy man alive,” ead Jones 
when we wore left to ourselves again, by the 
chance mtrusion of other guste “Hhe 
Jearnmg 1s prodigious 

T went away dazed that mght I felt 
somehow as if I ‘deen beaten about 
the head My wita were scattered and I 
did not get at them eamly This solemn sir 
of pong crusading about the colour of 4 
coat and a pair of trousers, this prodigy of 
mold erockery ware, fourly stu 
me I walked alone, and my soul rel 
at at all Thu hugo London, amd I hotly 
to preclt hes sweltering about them, noble 
and loathly, all comedy and , and 
they turn ther bike upon it, and bhnd 
thumsolvea from tho mght of xt, and find 
their souls bread in bric } brac and the wine 
of fein tho distillation of the fashion plates 
And I thought myself particularly cleva, 
and folt that I waa yroat and magnanimous 
and altogether what I ought to be by com 
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sitashietory state of mind by reason of thom 
But af I thought poorly of the gicat art 
eritie umeelf or of Jones hw papi, I hut 
formed, without knowing any very sound 
reisons for it, adifferent opmon with regard 
to Mr Delamere daughter Ido not pride 
myself upon any gps discernment on this 
account, for  boy’s judgment about a y 
woman 1 lable to be mfluenced by facts 
which he takes no count Mary Delamero 
wis, to begin with, a very beautaful girl, and, 
to contanne, she was to my mund, even in her 
personal aspect, better than beautiful J 
thought I read nothing but candour and 
goodness in her looks, and if for once I was 


ight, it w not a thing to be greatly proud 
of Thave thought the same things mnce, 
and hive been wrong, and it would be & 


worse world than it 1, xf all the eyes that 
look sincore and honest were tho loopholes 
through which mean natures posted to 9 
their own advantage, and all the unwnm! 
forcheada, and Blooming chek and laughing 
bps were no bottir prety dhegwses 
ire and there in the world, in the muddle 
of all the chicane and fnvolrty, and that pita 
lesa rey selfishness which 1s the deadbeat 
because the commonest of human onmes, 
you find a natme ¢o honest, #0 true, 60 
gentle and tender that your way with 
It 8 to love xt and worship it and wonder at 
ats goodness And you area lucky man if 
its very goodness does not sometumes make 


parison with these triflers, and got mtoavcry you heat ache 
THACKERAY. 
By AXDEEW LANG 
«'T THOUGHT how some fa towernng thove eritaca most of ws when 
mntellects and plane rival ge we read bool the gossip abont, sy, OF 
mnitees rise upon mmple, beautaful foundations Colendge, or B; “Gave us their poetry,” 
inden out of mght”” Thus, 1m. bes lately wo say, "and lonve them characters alone 


pabhahes Letters to Mrs Brookfield, Mr 
hickeray wrote after vinting the crypt of 
Canterbury with its “charmmg, 
harmonious, powerful combmation of arches 
and boaubfal whichever way you see 
them devel ike a fine mune” The 
senile aptiiee #0 own character and genius, 
to hus own, and perhaps to that of most great 
authors, whose york are our pleasure and 
comfort m thia troublesome world There 
are critica who fess a demre to hear 
nothing, or as little as may be, of the hvee 
of great artista, whether their watrument of 
art was the pen, or the brush, or the chisel, 
w the strings and reeds of mume With 


we do not want tattle about Clare and 
chatter about Harriet, we want to be happy 
with ‘The Skylark’ or ‘The Clond’” Pou 
ably this mstinct 1s correct, where such o 
for st Rbelley 1 ocmemenets woe Bie, ts 
Pig ea par i 

sf vue, r 8, 
was more true to the it of heaven than 
the pane. of tome. a een name 

on the whole, as Mr Thackeray #2) 
men 6 goamus must be builded on the foun. 
dations of Ins character Where that genius 
soIroW, Inndnes, mean 
new —aben the foundation of character 19 
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cepecially important. People are sometimes 
glad that we know so little of Shakspeare 
the man; yet who could doubt that a truc 
revelation of his character would ho not lees 
worthy, noble, and charming than the general 
offect of his poomat In him, it is certain, 
we should always find an cxample of nobility, 
of ity, of charity, and Kindness and 
solf-forgotfulnoss. Indeed, we find these 
qualities, as a rule, in the biographies of the 
great sympathotic pocta and men of gonius 
of the pon—-I do not say in the lives of 
robela of genius, “metcoric » poeta” like 
Byron. The same basis, the same founda- 
tions of rectitude, of honour, of goodness, of 
tolancholy, and of mirth underlie the art of 
Molidre, of Scott, of Fielding, and as the 
new correspondence shows, of Thackeray. 
Tt seems probable that a complete bio- 
hy of 'thaokeray will never be written. 
{t waa his wish to live in his works alooo— 
that wish his descondants respect; and we 
youst probably regard the Letters to Mr. and 
Mra. Brookfield sa tho last private and au- 
thentic record of the man which will bo 
jiven, at least to this generation, In theso 
ettere all sympathetic readers will find the 
man they have long known from hie writii 
——the man with a eo tender that 
world often drove him back into « Litterncss 
of opposition, into an assumed hardness and 
defensive cyniciam. There aro readors #o 
unluckily constituted that they cun sec 
nothing in Thackeray but thiv bitterness, 
this cruel sense of meanness and power of 
analysing shabby emotions, aneaking vanities, 
contemptible ambitions, All of us must 
often fool with regret that he allowed him- 
self to be made too unhappy by the 
of failin, in the world 


mer in 
They are terril it not more terrible than 
lif Yet it is bard to understand how 
Mr, Ruskin, for example, can let 
and charactors hide from hia view the kind- 
ness, gentleness, and pity of Thackeray's 
nature. The new Letters must open all eyes 
ibat are not wilfully closed, and at 
last overcome every prejudice. 
In the Letters we seo a man literally hun- 
fering and thirsting after affection, after 
love—a man cut off by a cruel stroke of fate 
irom his natural solace, from tho centre of « 


“God took from me 6 lady dear,” 
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he saya, in the moat touching medley of 
d “ind poetry, made “instead of i 
ing my Pench this morning.” Losing “a 
dear," be takes refuge aa’ho may, he Hous 
comfort as he can, in all the affections within 
his reach, in the society of an old college 
friond and of his wife, in the love of all 
children, beginning with his own, in « gene- 
rous liking for all good work, and for alt 
good fellows, 

Did any man of letters except Seott ever 
write of his rivals as Thackeray wroto of 
Dickens Artista are a jealous race. “ Pot- 
ter hates potter, and poet bates poct,” as 
Hesiod soid co long ago. This jealousy is 
not mere envy, it is really strong sense of 
how things ought to be dono, in any art, 
toushed with » natural proforonce for » man’s 


and Thackeray? Each of 
eyes from the world best known to the other ; 
Dickens chiefly draws the world of va- 
ita, clerke, attorneys, with caricatures of 
18 less comfortable classes, while Thackeray 
is most at homo with soldiers, civil servants, 
country gentlemen, literary folk, and an oc- 
casional peer, like my lord of Roaherville, or 
the Marquis of Steyne. The subjocte chosen 
by those great authors ere not more diverse 
their styles. Thackeray writes like a 
scholar, not in the narrow senee, but rathor aa 
atadent and master of all She retnoneita 
resources of language, na copics 
raclodramatin "drops Ino poctty "ban 
mel ca, “drops into poetry ”—| 
‘verze at least—and touches Arwith fari- 
ties, we might sey mannerisms, of his own. 
T have often thought (the ides is copyright) 
that some amusing imaginary letters might 
bo written, from charactera of Dickens about 
characters of Thackeray, from cbaractera of 
Thackeray about characters of Dickens. They 
might be suy to meet each other in 
aociety, and describe each other. Can you 
not fancy Captain Costigan on Dick Swiveller, 
Blanche Amory on Agnes, Pen on David 





ory 
Copperfield, and that “tiger” Steerforth ? 
What would the family solicitor of “The 
Neweomes” have to say of Mr. Tulking- 
hom! How would Warrington 
appreciate Mr, Pickwick! Yes, the two 


great novelists were as opposed as two men 
coukl Ye, in manner, in syle, in knowledgo 
of books and of the world, And yet how 
admirably Thackeray writes about Dickens, 
in his letters an in his books! How ho de- 
Tights in him! Low manly is that emulation 
which enables an author to vee all the pointa 
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1p tus rival, and not to cap at them, but to 
praise, and be <tinvalated to kesnor effort ! 

Conaidor this passage ‘Have you read 
Ditkens? 01 it 18 chatming’ Brave Dickens! 
It haa somo of hm very pretticst touches 
—those immutable Dickens’ tunches which 
make such a great man of im, and 
the reading of the book haa dono another 
author a great deal of good ” 

‘Thackeray i» just as generous and perhaps 
more critiol in wiiting of Kingsley “A 
fine, honest, goa head "allow, ¥ 
8 subject heartily, mpetuously, with 
greatest courage and smpheity, but with 
narrow eyes (his are extraordinary brave, 
blue, and honest) and with bttle knowledge 
of the world, I thimk But he as supenior to 
us worldings m many Ways, and Tub I 
had some honest nck is 

I have often wished that great authors, 
he theur days of creation weld ore, ya 
“thear mm yy and bald,” would con 

tellus tho bs 


descend to ustory of then books 
Sir Walter Soott did some of this and 
an the prefaces to the lsat editions of the 


‘Wavorloy Novels pubhshed during his Lfe 
‘What can be more interesting than his 0 
Tea perks, he planned, 
yw he wor ow 

and found all his plots and overndden 
by the demon at tus pen! But 
‘Sur Walter was failing when he began those 
literary confessions, good aa they are he 
came to them too late Yet theao are not 
confossions which an author can make carly 
‘Lhe pagan Artecs only confessed once in 2 
hietime, m old age, when they had fower 
temptations to fall to ther old loves then 
they made a clean breast of it once for all 
So it might be with an author While he 
shout hu fnosedpolon;sinet Penden 
al 3, about Pendennis, 
Beatrix, Becky, not about himself, and how 
he mnyented But when ho has 

his bost, then 1t as he who becomes of mnte 
vest , 1 1s abont humaelf that we wish bun to 
speak, as far as he modes may Who 
would not give ‘Lovel the Widower” and 
“Phibp’ for eome autobiographical and hte 
tary prefaces tothe alder novels $ They need 
not have bean more egotistic than the“. 
about Papera” They would havc had far more 
charm Some things cannot be confcsed 
We do not ask who was the ouginal St Pitt 
Crawley, or the ongmal Blanche Amory 
Bat we amght learn in what mood, in what 
creumstances the author wrote the passage 


or that, 
The Letters contam o few notes of ths 
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kind, a few htetary confesuons We hear 
that Emmy Sedls; was patly b 
Mra Brookfield, partly as oraye 
mothor, much by lus aw ie vee aee 
seoms 100m for so many elements 1 'b 
potsonilty For aomte reason Indies love her 
not, nor do mou adore hur I have been her 
fathful kmght ever smce I was ten yeara old, 
and read “ Vamty Fau "somewhat atealthily 
Why does one like hu oxcept because she 19 
euch a thorough women! She se not cleves, 
she 15 not very beautiful, she 1s unhappy, and 
she can be jealous Ono pities her, and that 
us alon to & more sentument , one 
her while she sita m the corner, and 
’o gieen yws flattcr hur oat of » hus- 
band, ono pities bur mn the poverty of her 
fathor’s house, in the great bettle over Daffy's 
Ehaur, in the sepaiition fiom the younger 
George You begia to wish some great Joy 
to come to hei , 1f dose not come ed, 
you know that Dobbm had bad quarters of 
an hour with this lady, and had to disguise a 
httle of Ins tenderness for hue own daughter 
Yes, Emmy 2 more complea than sho seems, 
and peshaps it needed thrvo ladies to con 
tnbute the various clements of her person 
and her ter One of them, the jealous 
one, lent a touch to Helen Pendenms, to 
Laura, to Lady Castlewood Probably thus 
may bo the 1eason why some porsons disbhe 
Thackeray 20 Huw vory best women are not 
angels’ Are the very best women angels ? 
It 18 8 pious opmion—that on hnesy 
‘When the Letters began to be written, in 
1847, Thackeray bad his wort yoars, in & 
woildly sense, bohind hno They were past 
the times when ho arte mn Galignant for 
ten francs a day as any Iiteray ghoul 
disinterred Ins old ten franc artes m 
% The timo of “Bary Lyndon,” 
too, was over He says nothing of that 


, and only a word about “The 

Great Wotarty Dumond” “T have boon 
reicading it Upon my word and honow, 
af it dont make you ery, I shall have a 
mean opimen of you It was written at a 
tame of great affliction, whon my heart was 
very soft and humble Amen Ich habe auch 
gelisbt” Of “ Pendennia,” as it goes on, 

he writes that xt ws ‘awfully stupid,” which 
haa not been the verdict of tho ages Ho 
jacks up materials a» he passes He dines 
with some officers, and perhaps he stations 
Ma G—— 


them at Chattes Ho meets te 
and her converse sugucats a ro peemage 

tween Pen and Blanche Why he dis 
like fair women sof 1 runs all through his 
‘© For Teien FenSousus, oe the “Latiars,” 9 Of, 
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novele Becky um far Blancho is fa 
Outaide the old yellow covers of ‘ Pondennus,” 
you se the blonde mermaid, “amusing, and 
lever, and depravod,” dr: the lover to 
the ae, and the nut brown mard holding him 
back Angelna, of the “ Kose and the Hing,” 
a» the Becky of childhood , she 1s fair, and 
tho salba 13 rime = In writing 
“Ponilonma” ho had a singular experionea 
Ile fooked over us own “ back numbers,” and 
tound “a passage which I had as utterly for 
ston as if I had nevor rvad or written 1” 
In Lockhart’s 
“Tafe of Seott,” 
James Ballan 
tyne says that 
“when the 
‘Bndo of Lam 
mermoor’ was 
firat put into 
buy hands m 9 
complotosh apo, 
ho did not 1 
collect one sin 
je incident, 
hataster, or 
conversation i 
contained’ 
‘That 1 to sy, 
ho remombered. 
nothing of his 
own vention, 
though his 
memo! of the 
tridrtional 
puts Was as 
dar ay ever 
Ballentyno te 
matks, “The 
Instory of the 
human =mind 
containg no 
thing more 
woudeful” 
The oxpenence of Thackeray 1s a parallel to 
boot Scott Pendenmy,” at must be 
n was mterrupted by 2 sevire illnow, 
and “Tho Bnde ct Lamiueamont ” was dic 
tated by Six Walter when m great phymcal 
pam On one occasion Thacktay “ht npon 
a very stajad part of ‘Pendenms,” {am sony 
to say, and yet how well written it as! 
What 1 shame the author dont wiitea com 
plete story Will he dhe before doing 
sot come back from Ameria and do it ¢ 
Did ho over write “a complete good story?” 
Thd any one ever do auch a thing, aa write 
ter volume novel, or a novel of anal Jength, 
which was “a compl wtory 1” Pa 
XXIX—3 Ploy ered ey 
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ably not , or if any mortal ever succooded mm 
the task, 1t was the great Alexander Dumas 
“The Throe Musketesrs,” I take leave to 
Sao aot denn a hee en com 
storics, om inmng to 
tad, stories from begmning to end without 
a break, without ancedless epsode Perhaps 
one may say a1 much for“ Old Mortality,” 
and for “Quentin Durward” But Scott and 
Dumas wore born story tulers , narratave waa 
the essence of their genius at its Lest, the 
current of romance rolls ficetly on, hear 
wg with at 
peruons and 
events, minor 
ng scenes, but 
never coasliig 
to be the main 
thing —thecen 
tral nterost 
Perhaps narra 
tive ihe this 
w the chet 
sucess of the 
novelint a 
35 trmmphant 
when hocarnes 
uson, ah Wolf, 
the famous a 
tie, was carnied 
on hy the tulo 
of the Thad,” 
“om that pure 
and yd cu 
rent of «tron ” 
Nobody would 
claim this e9] 
cal merit for 
Thachu 1} Ho 
% one of the 
gleatest of no 
velisty he dis 
plays human 
nature and 
human conduct so that we forget ont 
selves m hus persons but he duos not 
make us forget omecies un their for 
tunes 1_Clive does o: does not 
many Eth}, o: Esmond, Beatnx, og not 
very greatly excite our cunouty ‘e can 
not mg the bells for Chye’s sevond wedding 
as the villagers celebrated the bridal ot 
Pamela It 1s the development of character 
it 18 the anthor’s comments, wt 16 bis own 
personality and has unmatched and mimut- 
able style, thet wim our admuation and 
affection We can tsho up “ Vanity Fau,’ 
or “Pondonms,” or “The Newoores,” just 
where the book opens by chance, and 1ead 
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them with kh bt, as we may road Mon 
One 538 ano can take up & 
it generally means that we 
ean also hy xt down anywhere But it 1 aot 
ao with Thackeray enever we mest im 
he holds uy with his charm, bis humonr, bis 
cloquence bus tenderness ‘If ho has not, in 
the In,hest degres, the narrative poncr, he 
docs posse, 10,8 deziee pethapa beyond inj 
t 1 witer of Enghsh, ‘hat kind ‘of poctic 
guilty which us not compatible mth prow 
wntera A post deal has becn sud about 
brows poetry” Asarule it as vu1y poor stuft 
As prose xt has a tendency to rit into blink 
verse As poutry it highly ilitorzeal and 
elf conscious It would be midions and 
might be unitating to select cxumples from 
modern masters of ose poetry + Lhey hfe 
never bien pacts But the prose of a poct 
like Malton my be, ind 1s, postical in the 
true sunse, and go, Upon occasions, wis the 
1 of Thackeray Some examples ner 
Iw uy m the memory, and dwell with thor 
114 m the hems One I have quoted 
fore tho pwsige in “The Newcomes 
there Clive, at thy keture on the Poutry of 
he Dome tic Affections given by Sur Burney 
Newcome %¢5 Ethel, whom he has lost 
And the pist, and rts det histones, and 
South and ita hopes and pusions, and tones 
wal Ieol ¢, for ever echcmg m the heat nd 
prevent in the memory—t' ove no doubt 
voor Clive sow and heatd as ho looked vcrows 
he grt vb gulf of tame and puting and gnif, 
int behold thy woman he had lovul for many 
yes — ‘The ,teat gulf of time and part- 
+3 an] gnef, somo of us ate on the further 
tle of it ind ou old selves and our old 
rappmess andoui old affections Ix yond grow 
¢ar, grow dca, now and then, al the sight 
t face met by chanea im the world, at the 
jiance sound of a yo1co Such aro human for 
nes, and human sorrows, not thy worst, not 
he gteatest, for these old loves do not die 
hey live mn exile, and are tho butter part of 
wursouls Not the greatest, not the worst of 
orrows, for shame us worse, aud hopeless 
uunger, and a hfe all barren toil without dis- 
ractions, without joy, must be far woree 
But of those myriad trisodies of the life of 
he por Thackcray docs not write How 
far he was 


aware of them, how deeply he 
iniaghest 


tay 
book any where 


clt them, we are not informed His, 
ragedy 18 that of the bungor of the heart , 
ua moet noble pross sounds in that muting 
of Harry Esmond with Lady Cas nm 
the ummortal speech that has the 
bringing your sheaves with you!” All that 
scene appears to me n0 lees unique, no less 
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unsurpassable, no less purfect then the “Ode 
to the Nightmgale’ of Kcata, or the 

of Milton It were supufiucus to 

over the humo: of Thackeray _ Only Shak 
speare and Dickens have graced the language 
with so many happy memories of queor, 
pluasant people, with ao many quant phrases, 
‘each of which has akund of freemasonty, aud 
when uttered, or rocalled, makes all ls 
of Thackoray mto family finds of each 
other Ihe sayings of Mr Harry Foker, of 
Captam Costagan, of Gumbo, are all like old 
lou family phases, thoy hve mmpenalable 
md ever new, bhe tho Rords of Sr Jobn, 
the fat kmght, er of Sincho Pansa, or of 
Dick dwaveller, or that other Sancho, Sam 
Waller They have that Shakepoarian pitt of 
bang ever ppropnite, nd undyingly fresh 

‘Theo ate! tmong the twee of Thackeray 
thus and that imtmitable style, which alway» 
tempts and always baffles the and 

mg copyist. Where did he find the 

trick of at, of the words wluch are myainbly 
the best words, and ims stably fall ex wtly 
in the best places? “ Lhe beat words wm Lhe 
‘best places, uw part of Colundge a definition 
of poetry, it 18 also the essence of Thachitay » 
prose ‘In thee Lottes to Mrs Brookfold 
the style w precisely tho stylo of the novel 
and essaya The style, with Thackeray, was 
the mm He coull not wnte othawme 
But probsbly, to the lust this purfcetion wi 
not mechanical, wis not attamed without 
labour and care In Dr John Browne 
works, m hu essay on Thickerny, there is 
an example of » proofsheet on which the 
master has mide correcons, and thosa cor 
rections bring the passne up to hip acute 
tomed lovel, to the ong malty uf lus rhythm 
Here 1 tho piece — 

Anothor Fina an ther ahve of life whih 

tdas has devourcd And T may tore to 

write the word care or tito perhaps and then an 
and of Ends -ntoiso ur und ftfin o-oo) matt 
Oh, the trontles the caren the annus, tx otamplire 
Bay tho rope itruna tho «id conversations over and 
over again and hero aud thore all the debghtful pac 
gee the dear, the brit the forever remembejed? 

Aud Lm A few chaptors more, and then the 
Just ‘and behold. Fins staelf comng 
the Infiuts beginmang ‘ 

“How hke muse tus,” wntes Dr John 
Brown, “hke one trying the seme ar in 
difictent ways, aa it wore, searching out 
end sounding all its depths” The words 
were sine the oe 

very ey reply, ns 1 
binant other words that he ‘written 
long before to Mrs Brookfield 

“I doat body who leaves the world, 
aot even Las young pet in her pone, 1 Duy 
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hone remaining On her journey if it yloanca God 
tonend her, depend on st there # no cause for grief, 
thate but an earthly ¢ sdison Out of our at rmy 
fe, and brought nearer the Divine by 
warmth, there must be a arene 

fanoy ambing 120 the calm F 

Ah, nowhere: te shal ize fel the Caldas 
Bride, “ less bride, diving jul 

‘Ar biman nature perustontly daandy a 
motal, and, tosay tauth, Thackotay was con 
stantly necting the demand, what 3 the 
lesson of his hfe and his wiitings t So poo 
ple may wk, and yct how futile m the 
answer} Iife bos a diffirent meanmg, o 
diffrent nddle, a difiurent reply for each of 
us There 13 not one aphinx but many 
sphinxcs, a8 many a5 there are women and 
men We must all answer for ourselyos 
Pascal has ono anawer, “Buheve!” Molire 
his another, “Observe! Thackcray’s answer 
14 Be good and cnyuy!” but a mclancholy 
© joyment wiskis Dr John Brown saya, 

« Ths punostent stato wally for the bitur hilt 
# hale was roundly orn os 38 20 other 
word for 1 we ares in mm temycrament, 
From a quick maae of tne hudlenes ard wreick dees 
of mankind Ua feehng acting on. barsh and 
aavagenature cnded n thr sea tndignatio of Swit 

on the lantly and ecnsitive nature of Mr 
yt led caly to comp vemonate sadnces 
A great part of hus life, yd most of his 
happiness, hy miovo  * ch habo auch viel 
At, he sty, and tt 18 a hvvardous kind of 
pines that attends great wHiction Your 
capital 16 Uways at the mercy of fuluies of 
fleuth, of jealouey, of cstringement = But 
he had so much love to give thet he could 
not e those parilons investments: 

Other troubles be had that may have been 
divorsions fiom those Ho did not always 
keep that manly common sens m rogud to 
«rtm, which he shows m a lotter to 
Mr Brookhold “Dil you read the Spee 
fator's earvistic notwe of Vanity Furt 
Jon't think it 16 yust, but think huntoul (Rm 
toul 1) 8 very honcst man and rather 
melined to deal severly with bis private 
fronds lest he should fail into the ex 
treme , to be murs he keeps out of at, I mewn 
the other extreme, very well ” 

That w the wiy to take unfavourable 
onticsms—not to go doclanng that a man 
4% your «nemy bec vues he does not lhe your 

your ballads, 5 our idyls, youn «rmous, 
what jou please “Why cannot peopl 
terature and Idang spat? Am T 
tothink Jones a duren, a bid min, s 
bad householder becauso his poctry leaves 
me cold? Noed he rod me as a 
lent green eyed monster because I don’t want 
to read him? Thackeray was not always 


and 
tyou 
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tras m hus later years to those excullont 
Bineipls He was troubled about trfics of 
cnticums and go sip, dagailles not worth 
notiemg, stall lus worth rumcu boning ind 
recording Do uot let us record them, then 
We cannot oxpect for Thackeray, we can 
‘not even dusir for bmn, a poj ity like 
that of Dickens If ever iny man wrote for 
the le, st was Dickens Whore cw we 
find a bencfactor, and who has iightened 
so many hves with such mentiment as he 
ButThackerry wrote, ihe the mass of auth ora, 
for the hterary cls, for all who have tho 
sense of style, the delight in the bust Im 
guge Me will endure whule Enghsh hte 
Tuure endures, while Tnglsh aviluatun 
lasts We cannot expect all the world to 
shafe our affcction for this humonat whox 
marth springs from hw melancholy His 
relipon, his education, lus hfe in this unsatis 
fymg world are not the hfo, the education 
yebgion of the great mayjonty of hurain 

fe cxmnot reach so many cars and 

hearta as Shikspeare or Dickens and sume 
of those whom he reaches will alnays nd 
imevitably musyudgs kam = Afus ¢ fon 
homme, one way sy, » Bolom sul of 
Moluie Of modern writers, pati Scott, 
ande, he uw to mo the most fucully ind 
sympathetic Gicat genius us he was he 
was leo & penman, a pasts, and yu 
aihets and penmin will always looh to lum 
as tho big brother, the om in ther own 
line ot whom thy are proudixt Ae avvout 
Catholics did not always worship the .1¢ «test 
sainia, but the frendliest samta, ther own, 
20 we scribes burn our cheap invense to St 
Witham Makepeace Le vould do ul that 
any of us could do, and he did it mhmtels 
better A pieco of vurse for Punch, 4} 11 
gph, & cancatwuie, were not benvith tho 


I dimty of the wthor of mond” Ilo 
had that 


hindness and helpfulness wich [, 

for one, have never met 4 journshyt who 
luked He was a good Jnabmin the 
boy withm bim never dict loved chil 
ddten, and toye, and a little dling, and 
who huew 


soxtch If he hsd failings 
than began thin het How often he 1, at onco 


the hoy at the swushang block and Di Burch 
who doce not sparc the rod! Lot ua Leleve 
wath that beloved  phrncen, our old frund 
Dr John Brown, that “Mr Ihackerty was 
muuch greater, much noble: thin his works, 
oat md noble as they aro” Let us part 
wath him, 1emembenng lus own words 


Cope woetth cf want ¢ me food or Bh 


‘Lat young sad old 
and bow befare Gan 
‘And bear St with on Ronest heart” 


ON CHILDREN 
Br rma Riowt Bry A W THOROLD, DD, Loan Buxxor or Bocuse. 
* Mab tee ye donne tout ot fo mundonne tos aux pita” 
Vivre 


. ANE ore sho premimesto wrtv about otal 
dren may expect to have his credentisls 
challenged 39a topic of which all of us 
have some experience, yet one about which, in 
the judgment of most» omen, no man that ever 
yet was born can clam to have an: to 
say No doubt all persons think they 


sluldren, and many of them aro vastly mis 
taken im th: so Do want a test? 
Choose one of id you a 


morning in cutting out a boat for a or 
tell for the tenth, even the twenticth time a 
famihar but ravishing story to hittle 
ears, or consent to be a Newfoun: 
for yory short legs to mde (it need not be done 
m Pall Mall), or carry about s restless infant 
through the long mudmight hours, without 
an overweenmng sense of self nghteousness 
Love always and everywhere imphes a great 
faulty of taking trouble To say, however, 
that to love them we must own them, 
only m a partial sense true, 18 opposed not 
maerely to asc, but to facts Maiden aunts, 
as most of us know, are the human angels 
of childhood Besides, nature recognises no 
Salana f opimon, and she often eosin » 
eapnicioumess 12 
dren to those. who, af ‘hey’ dared, would 
anatantly pack them off to tha nearest Found 
lng Hospital, while denying them to those 
whose entire life thoy would sweeten with a 
dehaous joy  Itisnot, however, moonsistent 
to affirm r, that quite to find out all 
ther lovsbleness, im any degree to fathom 
the deap abysses of a child s wonderful and 
mysterious nature, we must actually own 
them—and have them all for ourselves 


her powers, except to those who can claim 
Senmarght Ttonly our eyes are open then, 
we presently see what chil may become 
to us, as well as what we ought to 
bray Zoe, ms reable snd reverent 
5 great with many meanm 
dren are the salvation of the mee 


‘us of we care, the to us, not 60 
much by ther lips at by their innocence , 
pups than the sllopene & pusopur, 
purpose c y 
thor figlowoess tke us tender, ther 
i mupnees ma ato 5 pare 7 te 
me at least, may aay 50 much, & 
wherever I sce tt, yd no matter whose 
7 ony pos ms thing - unspeakable fe 
aga the mere aight of a 
bart whet nel 
road, or 


ther at pliy, or rambhng on the 
ing flowors, or iast aslesp, 
gaves mee feeling of joy A child ss a oun 


dog beam ona winter ae, a flower in a prison 


garden, the music of bells over the nowe 
of a great city, a fragrant odour in a mck 
room if any ono thinks this exaggerated, 
Tam sorry for him It 19 literally true for 
me, and for tens of thousands who have far 
more nght toit ‘These finger» tingle with 
& kond of happmess, while J am writing 
about them here My chilly friend neod not 
have my joy if he does not believe in it, or 
care for it, I will not forco it on him, but he 
shall not take mmv fiom me 

How do you dofine childhood! Perhaps 
ng it to the nine yours between 
You remember what Mr 
John Morley his wittton about imfancy t 
“The pathos of infancy, the bight blank 
eye, the eager ‘unpurposod straming of the 
hand, the many tums and changes in mur 


which it mapires is, in a topical sonze 
othe von distant Mr Wulberforce used 
to say, that no house wus perfect without a 
of thres years old, anda lutien We 
the age, some of us also regret that 

the be no much easier to 
cure At three, speech becomes articulaic, 
the character 1s developing, hikes and dishhe> 
themsolyes with a pungent franknoss 
child of threo, if clei, bay « real 
about it, and the discipline of the 
nascent will 1s still in ita rudimentary stage 
twelve the mtuation chanzes With 
teens it 18 often s0 hard to know 
best to troat them except by 


ab 


ther 
exactly how 


ON CHILDREN. 
ing boys of 


leaving them alone. With growing 
course the sedate world is usually in a con- 
dition of physical jeopardy ; and but for the 
merciful arrangement which disposes of them 
to tutors and governors for the part 
of thoir lively existence, it is to conceive 
how for the bulk of elderly folk life could 
‘be made tolerable at all. 

No doubt a full-blown rose has ita merits, 
and it may justly claim for itself that to be 
fully blown is what it was made for. But it 
is ynable to prefer the rosebud. An 
austere fathor once explained to s little girl 
of three, that when she coased to wear socks 
he must case to love her, She half 
at it, and half dreaded it. One day sho ran 
up to him, and showing him her little brown 
lega said: “Father, do you love me atill?” 

those little brown legs have long sines 
been demurely clothed in stockings, and the 
little fingers which bolong to them nimbly 
strike sweet sounds, which Dr. Johnson 
would have devoutly wished sould have been 
climposrible.” The threat, ‘owever, is still 


Moreover, a child sometimes iteolf feels 
parting from its childhood, 


“Hehienetaneabiegga pat 
‘To piat foc eve trom that bite gal, 
brahetemctres 
“kde eh SE ae 
= The Bpansah Groovy. 
Here Task leava to make three short digres- 
sions, Why am I right in saying that with 
girls after twelvemost men feal a secret alarm? 
Cortainly the Mae haa we Rey best 
ible intention of doing the right thing, 
Pawo any 2, thew hen oat 
ie fills us with remorse, irritates them 
into a caustic despair. Always treat young 
people in this transition time aa if they were 





that they are 

‘them if the; What 

to you! Avoid them feel or look 
ridioulous by sven tampered raillery, 


Teer and oyaly to for yout oft Lat 
return, 0 for you to ¥ 

your talk ‘be fread and pleasent snd natural, 
about the books they read, or their diver- 
siong, or an; on which you can 

ions, y aubject on which you can make 
yourself agreeable to them, especially dogs 
and ponies, Whatever you x repeat 
‘before people of their own the simple 
and innocent things they said or did ex small 
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children. It is no fault of theirs that at 
that particular age they are always sensitive 
and sometimes morbid. in your own, 
rls, they will help you to understand others, 
gentleman's first inatinct is to put every 
one at his ease, and cepecially to avoid giv- 
‘ing unneceseary pain. Children presu 
parent, If parents were always tee to 
rear their children, or if, whon spared, 
be a changed world. Perhaps there are 
three zones of the parental temper. There 
in the torrid zone, in which the writer pro- 


feases to dwell, and out of which he fears he 
has already some sentences which 
sober folk of ardent sentiments will re- 


ag sheer rhodomontade. There is the 
‘igid zone of those who secretly feel that thei 
sre but troublesome incumbrances, 
‘There is also the temperate zone of thou- 
sands of excellent parents, who deserve every 
and some commiseration, to whom 
fren come in the dieponsation of a wise 
i who recognise them as s 
trust, endure them as a discipline, and do 
their duty by them with conscientious regard 
Candidly let us admit that aot to every ono 
is given the peculiar perhaps rare endowment 
of sympathy with the young. Also 
that not all children are easy to love; also 
that many undoubtedly are all the better 
for not being patted day Jong with kid- 
re kindness ; also that ih & good 
of nonsense and affectation in all youth. 
fol natures, for which frost and hard 
knucklesare the best regimen. Indeod most of 
us discover that there are three places whero 
they can conveniently be dis with— 
a sick-room, Pullman railway carriaga, 
and (towards the close of their holidays) 
their mother's boudoir, In the interest of chil- 
dren (the old folk can shift for themsalvoa) late 
are sometimes deprecated, The ob- 
wuite jnat? en people have some 
arperidnes of life, aie ‘usual concomi- 
tanta, self-knowledge and observation of 
human bergen are b opabed mel- 
lower, gentler, hinder for their years, lesa 
bent on the gratification of their own wishes, 
more considerate in recognising the claims 
of others. If their children are brought 
_ seer ree atmoapbore, pit 
noisy ecstatic surroundings, a ecdate 
i a a tha own. —Ooca- 
aionally, it in observe te young 
parenta (as is also the way with the inferior 
animals) leave their mn a good deal to 
themselves, A famous stateaman, keenly dig- 


i 


appornted thit lu» chuld tessted, evon to 
tear, Ins patermil caresses, on the 128 occa 
ston of 1 visti to the nurecty, was 


hardly 
consoled, though perlnpe much instructed, by * 


the tart eapl uation of the wounded doracati, 
“Sn, he always cries et strangers” ‘Thre 
mut’ be many instances of these mfant tear. 
Tt a» citi, that just a no wedded love 
unde the sun can bo more tender, fullor 
of trang! dignity, facile sacrifice, ‘refined 
courtesy than 1 sometimes that of marc 
folk, who contrasted widloch m then hfo’s 
September, so thou children, so far from 
emg altogether losers, 1 some respects may 
be gamers, thouch, to bo sure, they cannot 
hope to kcop their paronte so long Somo 
times, however, parents die, not only when 
they are elderly, and then every one thinks of 
the chuldici’s loss There ate cases, not 
mony, whore the low 1 none at all’ and 
where sice, hopelove fatuousness of nature, 
onan amano faculty of muygunding, tn 
a nomnil parent into an actual foo “What 
paons the parents of C J Fox seem to have 
takin to run bim | and if they did pot, quute 
rreceed, they did not entirely far 

26 no vIyantage in mquring which of the 
two parents ean best be spared. nee 
dies not ploase to consult us, even could 
we pike our chore, no rule us 
for it Khzabeth Barrett Browning, m tho 
greitcst of her ems has, howevei, unlest 
talingh given verdict She wnites as af 
sho kncw, writes (of contee) from a womn’s 
atand point — 





goos on, and God must mean them to ho 
mnvd, or He would not take them awa) 
Masud m eros of health, and when 
natwne opens to the sun, and when the world 
hax {o be mot and learned, and when neither 
the fondest father, nor the inndest ahi 
not dearest frend,can make up for tho motha 
that Yes, unased indeed 

Thatloas wirrcparable Letus face it, and 
never try to persuade ourselves of 
ele Be this 2s it my , if the father only 1 
left he mst do is Bea and with good 
courage a ge 
wont molnerg” dof can 


E 
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teich a man aa well as 4 woman, when thore 
1s a neoda bo for it Before now many a 
daughter, brought up from infancy 
by « father, bas louned to say to him mm 
Androm xhe’s words to Ha tor~ 
““Pather to mse thog art and motbet denr, 
‘ABA brvther too" 


Yes, for the comfort of those who may be am 
nood of st, I foarlessly say thit there w no 
love im this world eo deop, 60 swost, 60 tender, 
0 ineflable, m all ats docp trust and pasmon 
ate gratitude, as the love of half-orphaned 
children to ono parent, who his mado it the 
tash of a widows life to be both paronte m 
one No doubt m such cases other aids are 
on, stepparents, for instance, ure often as 
dex oted oa tendcr and faithful as they can 
be These ads are sometimos kindly proved, 
sometimes appropnately and duecioatly a 
cepted, sometimes alzo put ande as unpos 
sible ‘Thon + paront must face the duty — 
alone It 18 nobody's fanlt, and no one 
should be blamed for it, bat m the nature 
ae ere rt 
sympathy ® tn thc fast days of the un 
tpeakable sorrow, 16 ramet! down hhe balm 
from heaven, cannot last longer (if so Hong) 
than the first glo-s on the mourning clothes 
the children, nor ean any rolative, neyyhbonir, 
frend (an own mother or mster excopted) 
adequat ly fulfil the plice 01 share the burds n, 
which henceforward Inlongs to one alone 

‘A dhild w a wan m pass, oF, 18 Dr Joseph 
Parker has freshly expic.sod at, “Childhood 
in iteolf 18 hittle, but it 1« a quantity which 
as always growing” Of hiv body I must not 
witte now, but there 15 a sentence of Ronwscau 
which desorves remembormg ‘ho history 
of a hfe ws the nstory of 4 bod), no less than 
that of a soul” When a child 1 constantly, 
seriously, and imtellizently taught that ite 


body 18 a6 real a trust ae thit tt as 
posmble to mn agunst the an against 
the soul, and that the laws of KA body (the 


laws of bealth as wcll as of morals) are as much 
Goda Lawa as any othcr, a0 that to disobey 
them 2 virtually to disobey God, and that 
ites m a child’a hfe meted a0 ene 
ough ita bving organs, are closely wrap) 
up what have boon finely called “ the grost 
Falded posmtulatos of eacellonce, happiness, 
and well bemg,” life and the world, and 2a 
share 1 them, will come to wears 
now digmty and beauty A child may still 
bea and froe of all priggushnoes and 
sping after manhood, and yet, with Samuel, 
living constantly in the fear of the living 
God, st. mmayssy, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth” (Ty be conivnued ) 


THROUGI HUDSON'S STRAIT AND BAY. 


J aval Oiler s Holday Try 
Bs CAPTAIN ALBFRT HASTINGS MARKNAM RY 
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PART I 


T HAVE eelectel the above title for the 
articles which [ pro to present with 
all chffidonce, to the fi Mersof Goon Worn, 
‘becanwe what I am about to nitrate 1s essen 
tally an sccount of » tnp which I had de 
mgnul should bn, f possible, cared out 
whenever a temporary resjnte from my pro 
fessional Inbours would on ible mo to enjoy a 
thorongh and complote holslay ind rest, 

I wanted to got awry out of the reach of 
poste and telegraph, to bars mysolf for » 
fame fiom the cv world, and to be 
free from the roceipt of all official letters 
and documents 

T had always had @ great doure to mat 
the shores of Hudson's Bay, that groit ex 
panse of water that has not inaptly Ixen 
termed the Mediterranein Ser of the W< tern 
hemsphiie But the difficulty of gc tting 
there «cmod almost msupurable 

A passage to Hulsons Bay by eth 
whalit, om by the Comprny’s annual ship, 
‘wos out of the qristiun, for many reisone 
which it will bo unneccssity here for ms to 
enumerats, my only chimee therefore of 
visiting this almost ‘ “lure mcogmts (for 
snch rt has practically Leen except to a fcw, 
evct wince its discovers by the brave but un 
fortunate Hens y Hudson), wu to nndatike 
land journey, and with the ud of 1c woe 
wad eome Indians both of which 1 had some 
vagne ides I shonld be able to procuro it 

‘mmipez, descond one of the numa ne 
rivers whose waters ro]] down to the shons 
of Hudson’s Bay, rotuumng xf posable ly 4 
diffrent route I antiapiad gettm, some 
furl) good shooting durmg my jourmy, 
whil t 1 should ve afforded an opportunity 
of travelling though an mtucstmg, bususe 
a little known 1gion, aud I would alo 
(tho most mp rtant considcration of all) 
be safe from the ri ceipt of large envelopes of 
a blush hue, mathed On Her Majeaty’s Scr 
vice! 

‘Wath this intentzon I m+vle arranzomente 
for loa England m the fine Cunard 
steamer Efura, on Satuday, the 5th of 
June, when chances threw m my way— 
a Tahal presently eapl un—an opportumty 


rit ba fpr Ml pce Rel ee 
thorough and mutereating manner, completely 


cay tho plins and arrangemonta that I 
hall provionaly mode 

‘A projet ‘bad been startel to connect 
Winnipeg, which may be regardid as the 
emporium or metropolis of the North West 
Hudson's Bay, by the construction of 1 
ralway It was thought, and with very 
good revon, that the possession of a sea 
port, within seven hundred milks of Win 
nupog, woul matenally develop the com 
and industrial resources of the 

whole of Upper Canada, benefiting in a vi 
and och 


the gram lucers 
Lie had Sitlea ie fertile and 
rieh Jtural districts of the Dommmon of 


Cinvia, which extend even to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains 

Much oppostton was, however, raysod tc 
the adoption of the proposed scheme , thos 


antagometic to it principally influen 
tail men resuling m m and 
those who though hving m Winnipeg and 


the North West were pecuntarily mterested 
in the moral and maternal progress of th 
Ea tern movinces They sere fully mmbue] 
‘with the wea that the scheme, if attempted 
Would prove a fin neal fulure, advancing a 
then nun argument that Hudson’s Bay ant 
Strut would not be novigible for a sufh 
cucntly long pertod durm. the year to enable 
ships to convoy the produce of the country 
to Lnrepean markets, and that the railway, 
af constructed, would therefore be moperatave. 
for at lest exght months m every year 

‘On the other hand, those in favour of the 
scheme were confident thit the Strat was 
‘opin to nasigation for a/ kav four months 
durmg «ich y tat, and in ll probability for a 
much longw time, ani they mazntamed that 
ven thit puied would suffice not only to 
make the construction of the rulway 4 finan 
ual succes, but that its existence would also 
tend t) momote the commeraal development 
of the cxnantry 

Iu order to throw some hght on the sab 
ject, which was admitted to be a very im 
pottant one, the Dommion Government of 
Canada m 1884 anthotwed the exp ok 
a large eum of monoy for the pur- 


defray the expaunes ofa steiner 
be ndeon’s Bay that 


bacbale 
Tobe dupatchsd to 


a4 


Captua Markham in travatlag outét, 


year, for the express purpose of establishing 
ameteoral tations in various positions 
on both sides of the Strait, with the view of 
receiving reporta on the state and condition 
of the ice, and obtaining full jiculare 
rogarding its movements, together with othor 


importa matter comacied wih tho mete 
‘of thoee regions, for a period of twelve 
consecutive months. The Dominion Govern- 
ment also intimated their intention to 
tent, as » free gift, ta any company 
should underteke the construction of rail. 
way, no lesa than 8,400,000 acres of land, 
reserved from the crown lands on the line of 
Fustet to bo Selecta So keen was the in- 
vineod in, the un 
that the provincial Parliament of sven 
agrant of £900,000, at 4 per cant. 
POF annum for twonty-five year, to saci in 
fateng i on 
reason for the lively interest that was 
displayed in tho Nocti-Wast and the ger 
nese 4 wea manifested to promote the 
scheme, is not diffeult of solution. 
‘The distance by rail from Winnipeg to Now 
York is 1,779 sallen; and from Winnipeg to 


f 
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Montreal 1,425 miles. By establish- 
ing di railway communication 
between Winnipeg and Hudacn’s 
Bay, the distanse y Fail to a ees 
port is reduced to something under 
700 rile ; and it hes boon esti- 
mated (but I am unabls to vouch 
for the acouraey of the estimation, 
although Ibelicve it to be bond fide), 
that a saving of no lew than ba, 
per quarter will be effected on 
cach quarter s grain exported to 
Europe route, 
whikt from £3 to Bt rat be saved 
on oach head of cattle 20 trans- 


of such a 
ponte , would not have the ker of 
longthening, to any 9] ox- 
tent, the sea-vo! wi itwould 
reduce, by mora than ou half the 
railway journey betweon England 
and the Norah: rest. This is also 
& matter of great importance, not 
only to tho farmers of Manitoba 
adjacont districta, but uleo to 
intonding emigranta, who would, 
by the proj route, reach their 
destination ca:lier and with greater 
easoand comfort, than if they took 
their passage 14 Montreal or Now 
York whilst they would not be sx- 
posed to the risk of boing inducod to 

break their journey and settle in the eastern 
sted of Canada, or perhaps even in the United 

‘tates, 2 matter of no at significance, 

It is easy to understand the [ukewarmness, 
not to say opposition, that was displayed to 
the adoption of the scheme by the castern 
cities, and those connocted with the new 
Canadian Pacific Railway. If the pro- 
posed line was constructed, it would de- 
prive them of a very large amount of 
traffic, both of rs and of cargo, 
that must now notary pas through their 
country and over their fines of conveyance. 
The required for consumption in tho 
North-West would, if the schema was carried 
out, be received direct from En , instead 
of being supplied by the oastern cities, and 
of course at very much reduced rates; and 
they would be deprived of the opportunity 
of retaining in their own country # cortain 
number of intending emigrants, who would, 
if loft to themselves, with no inducementa 
held out to them to remain, bave preferred 
to settle in the west. 

‘Thoso reasons have, doubtloss, influenced 
tho minds of eastern capitalists, and in 
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certain measure, altho: their integrity of ars to me to be an incontrovertible fact, 
Purpose and oe ee te datlek dat the establishment of a seaport, some 
prejudiced against the scheme; but 800 miles nearer to Winnipeg than Mon- 
thege mon should not forget that in a young troal (the nearust port at w! goods can 
and growing country like Canada, patriotiam, now be shipped and transhipped), must be 
to be true, should be rogarded in ita broadest of the greatest possible value and import- 
avhadtint comprohonsive sense; the wolfaro ance to the extenuve wheat-bearing and 
énd development of the whole Dominion cattle-producing country which claime Win- 
should be considered, and not be limited nipeg as its mercantile centre, 
a»aplely to provinces and districts, in which seems to be & concensus of 
those influential mon who wield euch a power opinion among those who are the most inte- 
for good or for evil in the State, are pecunia- rested in tho snccess, or failare, of the pro- 
fy intend , ie namely, the poople of Manitoba and the 
king at it from a perfectly impartial North-West, that a talroad to Hudeon’s Bay 
point of view, and having very carefully con- is alsolutely necessary, in order to give them 
sidered the matter on all ite bearmgs, it an easier, @ more expeditious, and a lems 
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expensive means of conveyance for their They have boon so long isolated from the 
produce than they at present enjoy. outside world, and are so conservative in 
those who are opposed to the their ideas, and are withal so loyal to their 
acheme, and who have systematically thrown emplo} ers, that they naturally view with dis- 
cold water upon it, are the msjority of the favour a scheme, the achievement of which 
oficials of Hudson's Bay Company. would have the effoct of opening up the 
Ido not mean to say that all thoeo who country and driving the fur-bearing snimals, 
are assvciated with that onco powerful tho great sowes of their profits, to more 
and wealthy corpoation aro aveise to tho mote 10gi 
construction of a railway, but tho majority — Aftor all, the only real and sound reason 
of those belonging to that Compsny, whom that can be advanced by the opponents of 
it was my plewsure, and privilege, to mect the scheme, is the supposed impracticabilit 
during my rooont journey through ‘their dis- of navigating the stzait leading into Hud. 
tricta in the Iudson’s Bay territory, took no son’s Bay for a sufficient tame during the 
Pains to concoal their aversion to the accom- year, to make the construction of the rathoad 
plishment of the undertaking. _@ remunerative speculation for the ahare- 
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hoWera Thr 1 the sol. contenton, but it becn reached, either before or mnece, by & 
as 1. very importint one ap 
Thoso mumuil to the scheme aver thit 1s, therefore only natural for us to 
Hudsons Str ut 15 open only for a very short infer thit what hes boen so often suecses 
antumutin poed durin, cach year id fully accomplished, yeu after year for moro 
that cen dung that time, the navigvtion thin two ccntunes, by small and differently 
micitod extremely hasudous, not to #3) equipped eulmg elups, can be better, and 
Tango us on account of the hiiyy muses with a grouter gion of certamty, achiove J 
11 ¢ with which at 1s icputed to bo chohed «by powerful steamers specially constructed 
A, unst these as ertans and statements we for iu navigition It 1s also reasonably to 
have it on undonbtcd authority thit durmz assuine that with steamers apectally sly t 1 
ho Inst two hun lid ind sovents years the for this putiular wosk, tho passage through 
Shat has been succossfully nvvizated by tho Strait can be accomplishid at an earher 
vessel bulonging to the Husson s Bay Com date on the outward voy age from T1serpool, 
pany by menofwu, by vowels engaged m and, mfercntully, at a lator dito on tho pas 
exploration, and by whilts and other slaps 3130 home, thin wuld have boen perf aimed 
altojethor by abont soven hundicd ves cls by the ol 1 wuling veauls 
that out of large number the loss hive = This then ws the whole | ono of conten 
been mfimteaml, wlnlst the number ‘that tion and the matter that was required to be 
lave fuled to achive the pasaz of the! xttlel wis tarefly this Is tho Strait open to 
Strut, eithor on the ontward or homeward nwigition for asuffici.ntly lons poriod durmg 
passages, have boon very small indeed the year as to rendor at expedient to create 
It ‘must bo boinc im mmi that the aseapoit on the shors of Hudsons Bay in 
yoasels towhich 1 un now alludm,, were all dinct communication by 2 ut wath Winnie g 
aubng ebips and thit the myonty of them or any other lage town m tho North West? 
wer. sii), frail, and ill fouud ‘These vessels I bare ahead state] that the 
invannibly mide the prasage though the Government dispitched @ stoamer 
Strut durmg the months of July or iu.ust, 1891 for the express pmpote of estabh h 
and sometimes evcn as catly 18 the month of ing meteorological statis my wOUs poBL 
Tune No difhvulty so far as I im ware twin af the naghbumhod of Itdsons 
has crvcr been experienced during the tetuin Strat No less thin 91 of theso stations 
Voyage for ico 15 rarcly met m the Strait eo were estabhshed, and plaed m charge of 
Ite as October the month the ships usually yous, Canrdran gent men who, attractid 
celect to sail for thu homeward yourncy 0) the novelty of tho dutses that would be 
During the latter pirt of Octobe: tho required of them, as well as by tho terest 
young, or what 1s called pincake, ee begins attwhed to the mtuatun, hwi voluntecred 
toform but althon h the Strait 1s clear of for and revewed the appointments 
to not frequently aa late as November 1t In 1865 tho Alert was sont up by the 
Ie not advusble, or prudent, for asalmg ship Cans han Governmont with the object of 
to delay the rotumn voyage later than the visiting these stations, and also fot the pur 
latter end of October pose of ishoving the obsorvurs, as it was 
Steam hes, h wover, m tho present day conadcr} snd vory wizhtly, that » period 
entarcly revolutionized we navi,ation ‘Lins of twolve months wis quite long enon,b 
‘wns brought very Promnenty © my notice for the men to bye im such a ngorous climat« 
dunng a voyage I mad: to Baffius Lay and wn io such complete tsolation from the out 
the ‘Galt of Booths m 1573, m a steim ward world for the stations were too fu 
whaler from Dundce when mm th short apit for the readints of one to communi 
period of six montha we succeded im passing cate with those at another 
pomtions that had been rewrhed by privicus ‘The Alevé, xt will be remembored, was the 
<xploreis, only after long and weary months! ume vessel that was commiandid by Su 
of tat and hard work It was also my pri | (corge Narox m the Arc. Expedition of 
vilege to be a witness of the great advan 519 6, ad harm sean returned from a 
tages possemed by a ship with steam power successful tmp to Smith Sound, for the pur 
engaged m ice navigition whon I served az pose of rescuing Major Gruloy and the sur 
Commander of the Alert under Sir George vivors of the late Ameri wn Arctic Expedition, 
Nares m 1875 when, m three short months had beon Jent to the Canachan Government 
iter our departure from England, we suc the Admiralty, with a view of being em 
ceeded in reaching the latitude of 82° 27 N, on this special servics 
the kughest northern jatitade that bas ever 1 was on the pomt of leaving England 
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I, most opportonely, through the Inndness of | the enta for my tnp was 
a frond, ede the aoquafntance of 2 Cana | two short or, and those two skort days 
dian gontlman, a member of the Dominion unfortunately for me, happensd to be a 
Parhament, whe had come over tothuscountry Saturday and » Sunday, so that I had to 
1m the mterest of the proposed Hudsons Bay leave England without bemg able to provulc 
Ralway Company On being, informed of , myself with many thin T conmdeted 
my desue to vint Hudson's Bay, he very |at the time would be absolutely mis 
kindly offtred me a pass.ge from Hahfax to | penssble On Monday June ?, I left London 
York Factory m the Alcri, ax he had toured |for Liverpool, and on the followmg day 
permision from the Canadian Government sailed m the Allan stewner Caithagiman for 
to sund one or two repicsentatives of his Halifax at whuch T was given to under 
company im the ahip In return for thw stand, I should find the Alat 
Pornusion to take a passuge in the Alt, all Our passage across waa an uneventful one, 
that: he stapnl ted for was that I should, at as are, I amagine, the mayoity of passages 
the termination of my voyage, submit @ in out large ocean stoamers Our pis 
report to him on the condition of the ee im sengers were few and sociable, end the 
‘Hudeoo’s Stuast, and my views gencrally with ! weather was compiratively fine and pleasant 
rogud to the foambulity, or otherwis, of | ‘The accommodatiun for pusengers, however, 
nut igatng tho Strat On arnval at York was somewhat limited, so it was as woll, pur 
Factory I should, of course, be at hberty to haps that there were so few on board ‘The 
cury out my proposed tmp to Winnipeg in ' Carthaginian wis not one of the regular pas 
@ canoe, or in any other way that I could senger vessela, but hac been ordered, some 
ali nge what hurriedly, to take the place of asteamur 

‘Lhus offer suited me exactly, and I had no ' that ha been dutamed for some days m the 
hesttation in aceapting tt ‘very idua of ice off Newfoundland, and had m conse 
ag m plonghn @ Icy seas of the north im quence failed to arrive m time to take her 
my old ship, although only as a passenger 'regulu tun The last setsice on which 
wis too fascimating and too delightful to he she hid been employed was that of catzy ing 
Te 1st. 1—not only should I be mdulging ina cittle and althongh the anmals were not 
wm t cxjoyable holiday, but I felt also that acturlly on hoard at the time, a very unm 
41ctun amount of responsibilty would he  takable proof of then reront presence was 
vestd im me, and that on my repurt the ! everywhere perceptibl.. The pungent odours 


weston of a Hudsons Bay railroad would 
wm nccrtun degree for the present de 
exded In other words, if I coull practically 
demonstrate the founbility of the proposed 
sonte, by travellmz in person from the At 
fine through Hudsons Sta ut md Bay and 
nee to Winn g my report af a favour 
ablo one, would matenally sti the 
hinds of the supporters of the contempl ited 
scheme, whoroas 2f I failed to accomphsh 
the jomney satutactouly, the experune 
gvned mi,,ht perbaps, I sht, tend to the 
picvention of a great waste of publi and 
private money, and posnbly lead to the 
avoidance of much bitter disippomtment 
It ws perhaps needless for me to oleerve 
that I waa not at any time a paid servant of 
the company, nor waa Jin any way interestod, 
ober prmnetiy or othernie, in the suc 
eee the project, except m bemg de 
mrous, as an Engluhman, and one whe bed 
the welfare and mtegnity of the empire at 
hoart, of seemg the mttlement, and vone 
quent development, of a vast extont of coun 
try now lymg practically idle belongmg to 
‘one of our moat important colonies 
‘The tame at my duposal for making all 


, that assuled our olfactory organs im every 


part of the ahip wore far from pleasant, Init 
the kindness and attention of our shilful cap 
tuin made up for much thet would othorw1se 
have hyon conaulered decidedly disagree ble, 
and if I had to oross the Atl intic agam, and 
could sclect my vessel, I should certum) 
choose the Car: in, odours notw ithstane 
mg, provided she was communded by her 
present captam 
Tho scarcity of ammal life on the broad 
Atlantic hus often struck me, and on thu 
patticular voyage m) provious experience 
waa fully confirmed Sa. buds, both gulla 
and peticls wort couspucus by their ab 
sence, 8 more pericct sex of solitude could 
hatdly be magined, the good ship Carthag- 
sian appeared to be the only ammate, or in 
animate, creature on the vast heaving ocean, 
and the throbbmg of our engmcs, as Hey 
made their never snaaeng eral was the 
sound that could be heard on the etal, 


shta 
Uth a few ichergs woie paused, 


— amount of Aarne 
among those of our who thea, for 
the fest tans, gazed on thove iuge glacial 
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productions, up whore sites the waves were 
dashing in their incesant exertions to reduce 
them from their sohdified form to their ori 

inal clement. 1 welcomed them as old 
Friends shat lad peoksbly boen generated in 
parts of the world that I had visited, and 
which bad in all peobability drifted down on 
the bosom of thore waters over which I had 


already tiled. The very sight uf thom plot 


Drought to my mind old and plossant re- 
collections, Paused os these large doating 
masses of ico wero in apparently mid ocean, 
in an otherwise perfect’ aca of solitude, { 
could not but help being reminded of the 
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worls of tho author of the “Paradiso of 
Birds,” who says: — 
SESE gat waves pute tthe ee 

St. John’s, Newfoundland, was reached on 
the morning of the 16th, ‘With the oxoo 
tion of the now cathodral, designed by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, but which, alas! ia still inoom- 
and saddled with a debt of £30,000, 
there ia little of interest to be seen at St, 
John's, It rominded me somewhat of the 
most northern town in tho world, Flammer. 
fest, for, like it, it hid a “ very anciont and 
3 fich-like smell!” 








We left again on the same evening, but 
were much poatered for many hour with 
dense fogs, whon speed had to be reduced, 
and occasionally the engines stopped alto- 
gether ; during this time we were subjocted 
tw a hideous din that emanated from tho 
taouth of one of the most discordant steam- 
whistles it was ever my illduck to listen to. 
‘It was not until the morning of the 19th 
thet we reachel Halifax, w we lado 
furowell to the Carthagnum, sorry to bid 
adien to thoss whose acquaintance we had 
made on board, but glad to have reached 
the end of onr voyage, and not displeased to 
part with the smells and noises that wore 
‘associated with what had beon our floating 
home for the past eleven days ! 

My fitet injuries on landing wore for tho 
Ale, and on ascertaining her wher 

P aaa towards her, 


ro 
Chart showing the relative postion of placca referred to, 


I found her lying alongside o wharf, with 
hor sails bent and apparently ready for asa, 
I will not say that sho looked as trim as 
when ] lust servod in her, but she looked 
qnite as capable of receiving hard knocks 
from that enemy which she had been specially 
fitted to grapple with and overcome, the ice, 
‘and was now only waren ( ship hor crew, 
aud receive some new blades for her pro- 
peller, before starting on hor second voyage 
tu Hudeon’s Bey. My upposrance on board 
was the first intimation to her commander 
and officers that { wua to accompany thom 
on their forthcoming cruise, but from one and 
all I had a most, Selena and cordial 
tion. A cubin was al to mo in 
ward room ; a was informed _ the 
ip wouk ly put to sca in four or 
re days, by which time everything would 
be in readiness for a start, 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE SENSES. 
By JFAN INGFLOW 
‘MMRST PAPER. 


‘HAT man hss seven wesc - all heard 

asny tames before we left the nursery, 

£ never after, but though such a thing 1s 

1ot asserted m the world st i alluded to, 

‘hich of us has not heard 1t said, “Ho was 

fmghtened, or “He waa astonished ont of 
tus seven senses?” 

‘What the two over senses, or sapplemen 
‘tary senacs may be ss very selom defined , 
ons of them can only have the name if we 

v6 it an allegorical moaning  inchme to 

‘that our far off ancestors, like observant 
people as they were, made this one by divid 
ing the sense of hearing m two , very many 
persona have excellent ng wit pos 
session of ths er sense The mxth senso 
must be an ear for muste 

The seventh sense (which 1s wholly allo 
Gorcal) there can be no doubt 1s that mncr 
and extra aght which doubles the for of 
‘amon, and explams the world to the soul 
Wo all call it “the mds eye 

sus lessons wo have had of late 
years from those who have told ua what we 
can Bec “if we will only keep our eyes open,” 
have malted the pleseures of hfe, and 
enhanced the bewty of our dwelling place 
‘but with many of uf it 38 only enhanced, to 
out Gunking, a6 we eit at home and read 

From Ruslan, Su John Lubbock, Herachu) 
Ruchard Jefferies, and a host of others we 
‘annox posseasions W luch thoy collected from 
the mmiverse , and out ey es, when we do look, 
ore much more nearly open than they used 
to be But nearly all these our masters, 
while they exhort and encourago us to kvep 
our eyea open, imply that of we only do so, 
wo shall soe all that they can eco 

‘We never shail! To do that our cyes 
tnst be as good as theirs, and bendes be 
not merely receptive, morely open The 
world of our vision 18 scslamiy enncbed ty 
what othera have soen as well sa ee 
»peculations and theories but 1 may be that 
we have discovered nothing with our own 
pyoe Perhaps we cannot, but if we do not 
carofully consider the matter wo shall never 
be sue 

Unervihsed man byes chrefty by hus senses, 
and cultivates them toa perfection almost, 
wooneervable Crvilivod man lives mamly 
by hus mtollect and starves the senses most 
lamentably, even our fayourte, our beat 
sense, mght, 1s not at all what xt hes boen, 
and among the ervilieod, those dwelling habit 


ually in a great city have hved down the 
inferior senses, testo and amell, tall for any 
necessary of important part played they 
gh te ry mene od 
ve eage might ws our 
feult us rogarde the 
frequently confused with the reason How 
cemsmnoely if ms asd ™ What do you seen by 
this $ reaped ‘be out of you wensea 
Whereas person re] ws always 
offending though some mtellocaal or moval 
mutake—eome matter that has nothing to 
do with the senses He ss never mistaking 
recfor blue, or a sharp note for s flat ono 
But confumon of | always moans 
some ous confusion it, or at 
the very least some caplet of at ornare 
ote coat mk of hying things hay 
great fambes ving ve 
sdommant sense We lead our hfe by mght, 
nd make arteficial bghts to render darkness 
Lee cues = next to 
ourselves we prefer, the dog, livea 1n a 
different universe His dominant sense ike 
that of many other quadrupede, 1 the vory 
‘one we most neglect, tho sense of amell 
‘The dog will track hrs master, never hfting 
up his head to search the distance, often 
with har fallen over his eyes he follows on, 
not troubling bmnself to shake it aside 
‘The sense of smell appears to attract hie 
affection and us perhsps nolan ot Dean, 
matead of the attraction of mght xt w 
attraction of acent But the scent of man 
kend 20 attractive to a dog 2 repulsive and 
terrible to creatures of the deer hind and to 
most wild beasta of the chase, who also spend 
most of ther imtellgence on this sense 
y of them can sniff up this alarmmg 
wundreds of yarda away, while evan 
the tiger and the leopard can stalk them and 
vastly nearer, h to os ther 
atin saipslt ne Pd 
taming wild quadrupeda may for 
we know, more than anything alee, 
thom, first, not to dread the 
of mankind, and next to become mn 
to t It may surely be said of 
wild creatures that they have cult: 
vated the sense of amell Theyalmost entruly 
depend on it to guant them from their 
enemies means of it they amell out 
water from alar,and they reject pomsonous and 
unwholesome food far more than by might 
‘We can do nothmg with it & greab 
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city the fruit and flower shops ave the poor 
 pawang plea. a» they go by Tho mch 
enjoy thom in thar houses” Sowers base 
most wnpluasant scl! wo has gas ‘Thus fat 
we 1cetve still curtain wammings fiom the 


tnx f amelf Bat the mort dangrom 
kinks of Lud un and fvtal zis ue m 
<lorons, + xe «ay We must have lost the 


jowar to porcerve them, also to puceave 
the unwholesome or poisonous nature of cr 
tun kinds of food Prople will open a tin 
of salmon o1 lobsk: so bid ind unwholo 
% me as even to prove yorouows ind yet the 
Sol! of at wluch mat ( be peeulia Lote not 
diygust them and warn them not to ext tt 

he naturalist: not finding the smull uf + 
certam fungus hrtcfal, masts on covking it 


and even swallows xt to ascertam whether? it . 


1 good for fox whereas havin, no trusty 
‘sense of smell Jimself, he ought to trust tit 
ditions come down from times when poople 
had and Ict the horrid toadstools dune 
Sometimes he cats with umpumty, and some. 
one else cits at a bfereut time of yeu or 
Whur the pluit 1 in 8 different state and 
dics Lut puhaps something mht be done 
evin tt this stage of our cavilisstion to 
rec vat by education what we ones had 
suns — Experta might be om loye] to am 
eucrully mik supposed to coutam fever 
gttms, or tinned fool found poisonous, ind 
end. your to find out whether thre t any 
dour which 14 distinctive and cipable of 
‘beg dusembut 

Por onous fimts myght be illected ind 
attimjts nile, not so much to ascertum 
whosher they scout 31 repnisnve for at pre 
sunt we do not find at 40, but rather t na 
out whethe: they have an} scent mu comm n, 
that seems, howover shgbtly, to belong to 
them all, or at least to uxtum famibes of 
them and af not, whither the flowers which 

ede them havo ‘The same mht be 
lone with all kinds of fung. If & of 
children could Ix. taught with any cortanty 
that spuual seente belonged to poxson us 
plants and flowers, the scent :teelf would 
eon hecom: odious to them 

“Taste and smell im the human spans ” 
says 4 wellknown writer, “are to be re 
garded as rather conducive to oar gratifica 
tion than to our wilty They ae de 
saving of nofser as affording some remarkable 
instancca of the power of association, partly 
as derived from very early imprcsiona, 
partly as acquired by subsequent halite” 
Porhaps ms ag mecinct an count of 
Kaw one ought nol to think of these two senses: 
as can be expressed in words, but taste, 
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whach partly the wt of cooking and 
paitly eet s feu to tempt the ay 
tate, has become the moat vatuated of tho 
senaes onght to hive a ticative alll to staulf, 
and can only be touched upon at present 

That both taste and smell havo heen 
thrown mto the Lachytound, and thit the 
anuente were fu from ugardmy thom as we 
do some of the most sonut ible exprenon 
of man» domre after hws Maker may show 
us the sents and flavours of hfe ae com 

1ud an many instance with tho lw, the 
{ ¢ and the 1car of thy Lord 

The yndyments of thy Lord we five and 
tiyhtiow to,ether, more to be domed ae 
they thu ,old, yea, than much fine pol, 
neeler al o than honry and the 1 neyeemb 

* Thy mime 1s w omntment poured forth 
Thue words ind grt at many moro at sv 
funtha that they do not strike us aa xomk 
able while We use them in the voy worde 

f the Bible (and we never think of any 
vthu) we do not peiove that no such 
thmhts now ue our thou,hts But tho 
"who “Gt usut them spoku of things thit 
they hed loney und prafumed ointment 
) Were pur 

We coutl not endure to hear the most 
simple mouded ind duyout pirson siy ow 
that the mome of tho Lord was w tho scnt 
t one of onr most fragt wwmufactiured 
arfames, o: His law sweot ay our most de 
ioious fiuit But af wo refer the sumo fu) 
mys to mother rinse si,ht, they ue jret a» 
maw b the language of vur aculs now 1 ont. 
of thurs 

* Behe 11, as the eyes of yorvante look unto 
the hand of their mistera, wd aa the cyos 
of 4 maiden unto the bind of her mrsticss 
5 wr eyes wait upon the Lord er G 4 untal 
that He lave nerey upou us? 

Ata yet cithon date, whon Istaol gsvo 
the blowing to the younger son, thongh lis 
sight aml hurmg were 6o dim, be pereaved 
ibe pontutal sucut of the * goodly rument 

it was not only the exutmy cau, of 
Tus lxstowimg the blea»mg before he at, but 
it mfnenced the character of 1 
Ses the smell of my son w aa the smc! 
of 4 held which the Loid hath bled 
turefore God give thee of the dew of heaven 
and the fatuces of the carth, and plunty of 
corn and wine ” 
after, oven m the trms of our Lord, 


and sp vad powaful seunts When the 


box wes broken the houss was 
fled with the odour of the omtment, the 
‘New Testament bears remarkable witness to 
thear love of them 
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Sight can carry us far out in space, and ' tion and repeating the movement, that they 
this sense can cairy us far back in time do not even for a moment alter the shape of 
“Phe myrrh, aloos, and cassia,” the oint- ther figuo his kind of thing can ea ily 
menta and cerements of the doad, are not he observed ms small clear river, After a 
quite inodoraas ie today; when Szpored shot time, perhaps a few days, other m 
CLiale tht poutiag lagrance Te doce not ule thos natal caving to Keay top? 

00] 
apes, then, that we have lost the Keennens then stragglers fall back from ‘the “igure, 

‘cont so much as the instinct of what it, and by degrece thoy ate hterslly “ont of 
Wi av nd ead himlyadl ogee 
of London while we live in it. Yet af wo ‘Guo of the most delightful fortnight. in 
fayal i dain uate or a Tull, aa - year ts mn _ mid spl August. ‘Then 
proc un w] 4 you ate at the seaste, as very mun: 
We have worn there, they will scent e lage people are, thore ia a fino ‘opportusity for 
room with London. : watching the young fry ot “eile.” Tt must, 

But we ate not all whelmedt in a smoky of course, be 4 rncky coast, with facilities for 
fond cnonmacigns”and we ought tut to, Bto'the water. "There the ale drejoendy 

8 water, e the ently 
want so much tolimg “what to eat, dink, come in their companies, in gata. the 
ond asond,” while we have a cons which, if dup blue bights, appear to regard the great 
wo would only cultivate it, could mamfestl) swaymg banners of dulse with curiosity and 
inform ws of all this, so that wivholcsome interest, then swim out again above the 
things would nover go into om mouths at bess of ba een reed and Permit aoe 

proceed to the 0] ¢ to fulhi 

Birds, ke ourselves, appear to depend their destiny. ae 
most on sight They have hen heiring, What that destiny is one might be sorry 
also, anc aro wary and casily startlud, bat to think of, if one did nut bear in mind that 
there 13 not much reason to snspeut that if all the fry hatched came to maturity they 
they perceive the neamess of an cuemy by ' would soon form a solid globe as large as 
seent It 18 food that thecutrion bud sconts oms The gulls wait for them, the 
ftom far, not Pere la when we fa. piteyyakes, 7 guulimots, and all the web 
sidor eat hort in the wr at w seo 3 they sit on the water and 
they habitually ‘fisat, and the tolescopic ! eat tll they really catoot swallow any more, 
naturo of thuir eyes, it 15 probable that they! and chatter to one another with censcles- 
tua diawn dowa mun! b tight ans st! volubilty {Tie tone of heir talks not ae 
«an be shown that im a ‘ight they come unlike the sngsong yoices of certun 
sows span fond or dying prey a dog, ! Sufolk folk heard coms rang together when 
who arsuredly is scent, will trace his the words are just out ot ul 
muater’s footsteps tind h the ‘dead of the Suffolk” some people eal! the accent and the 
ight, and will bo found ‘ying on the door dialect, the epithet just suite thoso birds, 
wep of a loose whers he w ie poring: ! end coe. hires raed they can find so much 

sem to have the sense of touch as to for tho; 
dommunt fully. ‘They har aud aoe lily "The heraft erabe walling about on tho 
Trout af Bn tall thy can commruntento Yonars on: tho branber of Gaara not 
muni on on are ni 

on i the abe woe of which a fish, but probabl See dominant aense also 
whole family, a whole i or 1s that of touch, for i a stick and 
sixty little fry, will guide theasalves aot gently stir the surface of the calm water they 
oop swimming with perfect unanimity in aro off lke meteors, yet when the turmny 
tho same direction and at preciscly the same tide begins to wash gently in, they take nv 
sinenee Soma we soothe oat they peapa rhaps those ©} a of thente se upon 
form & re wi vary. can nee a or 

Most commonly this figure is a globe ot an they look so dull and hemny, Thi crab 
oval. It is the youngest fry who follow this himself is wel! worth the watchii Some 
habit, Hf one, observing or suspecting danger, ibe Borpages nid me nearly ape as 
wags 8 fin and darts off in another direc those of a monkey. en ‘ata he sits 
tion, all the others are instantly after him, up, and takin; food between his two 
to rimullancoualy ware of the new vibra: frent claws, Bites a bit out, precisely ar an 
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ugly, weird little child might hold s piece of 
bread and butter with both hands and bite 
@ bit out of the middle. The child will 
sometimes hold the bread and butter s little 
farther off and look at it, So does the erab. 
‘The sense of touch is apparently that one 
which hes improved under the charge of 
civilised man. Only to mention one way in 
which he makes more use of it than a savage 
on hin finger tips have extraordinary 
= cacy and perception ie eres mes Bar 
in distinguishing among fabrica, w! 
side end what they aro worth. The 
draper can judgo of the quality and value of 
rilk by feeling it. He knows whether there 
is any admixture of cotton in it; with an- 
other pass of his hand he knows whether 
anything, hes been ddd to give weight to 
it, So doea his lady customer. Of ten or 
twelve reels of sewing cotton, she can tell 
which ia finest, more by the touch than the 
aight. All kinds and varicties of is 


wo tee people take in their hands and test paler 


and feel, appraise at different values, 

Bea though we sre, born with deli- 
cacy of , each generation educates it, 
tein ll ramoen barsidoos 9 but an ordi- 

man, wi not get his living as 
a alll merser or a draper, in general quite 
serra poor fa of iking linen for 
ay low | of mistal i 
canon. Font the gold sssayor—always a 
j of the purity of 
ore by his touch, and to perceive i 
compareble to oiliness in the finest. 

wo, igh Another dligtialforaught i 
sense, sight. er deli; ‘ight in 
the yea i ik sod ba of Jul Ag that 
time if we pl ‘We may enjoy our eyesight 
more than usual. Kod hare ty Yovart to wat 
our masters have said as to what we can see 
if we only keep oar eyes open, I think it 
remarkable that they never seem to make 
any allowance for short sight. 

jort eight is very much on the increase. 
The human eyes were not meant to 
the hour on & white and to 
Face across it hundreds and thousands of 
times at a sitting. More and more, it is said, 
adapt themselvea to this work every year 
and loee aptitude for distant things, 

That is, perhaps, why one often hears it 
said, “Fly-catchera! Oh, no, there are none 
in this part of the country; if there had 
Rech Lsaae: bare Gems there re 

low in Pertienlar fortnight of 
vi the world of gardeus 
and “grounds” almost to themselves, For 
the finchea and many of the secd-loving 


to fabrics, and is even vary 
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birds are sway am the ripening corn 
2. Tho fiy-eatahers 


ponds. 

It may be truly said that the porson 
tioned never would and never ood eo these 
birds und many other things till they had 
been daly pointed out, after which the world 
would abound with them. 

If & conversation goes on it in often 
somewhat in this style -— 

“What is that littl bird then, sitting 
there? from time to time ahe 
darts off, makes # loop, almost turns over in 
back to the same perch, 


“Oh, I anppose are sparrows.” 
“ ria hodd are rather small 


«Well, perhapa they are anos,” 

“And done a think Tey’ are rather 

in colour than sparrows, and of a 
slightly more fawn-colour tint 1” 

Now you mention it, 72% I boliove T can 
see a difference; but I fancy I am rather 

renee that people 

sittin tb very many 

are shortaighted, Sod thas neoe cf the women 
so much in range as that of sight, I 
think it may be allowed that s person 
es hng when ith been point 
and detect a difference in size and tint 
tween one little bird and another when both 
are many yards off, is not short-sighted, 

The truly shortsighted in general do 
the best they can with their eyes; when 
features aro out of range they discriminate 
faoes by colouring; when figures aro blurred 
by distance they often distinguish by pecu- 
Tastes of gait and movement 

it is in 


Feit 








NOTHING, is 
more inte- 
a , - the 
omithologist, or 
even to & casual 
obscrver, than to watch the ever-varying 
phases of bird-life through the year. In winter 
may watch the ways of birds as they lead 
agipay kind of life, ovor wandering in poarch 
od; in spring the arrival of tho vast 
aumy of migratory birds is a salient feature, 
love and courtship, song and war, being tho 
order of the day; in summer domestic ar- 
r ita are most birds’ all-absorbing caro; 
while, in autumn their by of voice, monling, 
gathering together, and migrations affo1 
abundant acope for him whol loves to study 
wild birdlife in field or wood, or by the 
lonely abore, My object in the present 
ppt in to take the out amongst bird- 
life in the anow, to watch the birds on naked 
branches and under grey skies, and to follow 
them slong the frozen streams, and into the 
warm shrubberies, where the evergreens 
afford them shelter from the atorm, 

A long-continued frost disorganizes bird- 
life; and like e great army in full retreat, 
seegging for food end le ead compclod 

for and life, and com 
tor ets habits with the unusual 
in the Te Bofore Sond storm arrives 
Yarious unerringly ‘ita 
Vast flocks of akyl: 

of akylarks may often 


AMONG THE BIRDS. 
By CHARLES DIXON, 
Avruoe or “Romat Brep-luvs,” are, 

L—IN WINTER, 


winging their way across the grey lowering 
sky, retreating before the anow which covers 
their faxourite stubbles and buries their 
food, Anothor sure “ storm-w: "isn 
flock of lapwings or peswits hastening from 


the marshes, now frost-bound and covered 
Tn irre. 
shown, 


with snow, to more 0) 
gular order, as our artist bas cleverly 
these handsome birds stondily purme their 
donlag gue, whe loagrrahedioe op 

ing , WI -waited-for > 
tunity ‘a the season off the poor bins 
adversity. At such a time many a storm- 
driven bird is seen in localities least adapted 
to its habits. Oceanic birds are driven in- 
land ; moorland birds seek the valleys, and 
marsh birds the troubled streams ; shy birds 
become tame ; wary binds show an smount of 
trustfulness quite at variance with their nenal 
hsbits, In severe winters we havo several 
times noticed gulls as high up the Thames a5 
‘Westminater Bridge; nud cormorants and 

ils are sometimes drivon from their ocean 

to inland sheeta of water. At such a 
time the air is often full of bewildered birds 
eareering aimlessly about, or flying steadily 
along in twos and threes, or in immense 
flocka composed of many species, banded 
together by one common impulse, 
iy birds, however, show little concern 

after a heavy snowfall. The finches are 
seldom troul by severe weather 10 long 






seen | a8 the different kinds of seeds on which they 
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panies of titmice, that industrioualy 
var every twig, and bud, and cranny 
for insects and larv, or pay a fleeting 
visit to the elder-trees and ivy to re- 
gale themacives on the luscious ber- 
Ties. The birch and fir-troca aro also 
visited for iets esod Tite sro oltan, 
accom in their wanderings by a 
solitary Duthatch or a cree] Sch 
runs about the bark in all kinds of 
rotenaue attitudes in search of food. 
‘he woodpeckers, again, are novor 
affected by frost snow, 
food is always to be found amongst 
the timber, and their morry notes ro- 
sound io the woods as they hawmer 
away at the trees, They hunt in o 
mote systematic mannor, beginning 
at the foot of the frost and working 
rad upwards, then dropping 
town to the notes of tho mas tree 
to begit is ja} mag- 
yea fend fo and animation tothe 
wintory landscape as they scroam and 
chatter amongst the lor trees, or 
Koop up a noisy concert at nightfall 
from tho pine woods whore thoy roost. 
Tho bunks of tho stream aro aleo 
fall of bird-lfe, even when winter 
holds the country in its tight ombraco. 
Where the water boils and foams 
round the mosay boulders wo are sure 
fo meet vith 6 di bird that 
wnta the seldom- roning 
stream. But much loss fortunate is 
the kingfisher, whose beautiful dross 
vf bine and chestnut and green is 
familiar to every wanderer by the 
brook-sido, No birds aro affected 
so ranch by 6 long-continued frost a8 
thoao that seek their food in slow 
Tunning waters or amongst marshy 
ground, ‘The Klages fare badly 
at auch a tame, numbers of them 
are starved to death; whilst they 
‘Forerunneas of the atores, have even bean found frozen to the 
twig on which they chanced to roost, 
feed are not hidden by the snow, which is Our charming picture of the frozen-ont 
seldom or never the case in this country. They kingfisher admirsbly depicte tho bird during 
feed on the stubbles, along the bedgerow along of frost. Sitting above the frozen 
sides, and on commons where poy ke, pool, w banks are draped with icicles 
‘wild mustard, and other weeds rear thoir tall and set in a framework of frost and mow, 
stama far above the anow wreath. At this the poor hird, alas! too often views the tiny 
season of the year many hard-billed birds, fh sist water insects on, wieh i tows quite 
wach aa greenfinches, chaffinches, and bunt- beyond ita resch, owing to tho film of ics 
ings, congregate near farmhouses and stack- that frequently covers the water in «single 
yards, picking up the scattered corn, or night. the alder-trees on the banks of 
Frlling out the ears of gtain from tho ticks. the stream little parties of siskins are busy 
woods are made lively with little com- picking at the and an likely us not 
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tho wagtall hurries away in drooping flight, with a glimpes of him as he darts in 
‘uttering his call-ni course the trees. The 
Tt the tuow @ yhere, birdlife is herons stand and fish in places wl 
almost as ubiquitous. the small swamp, water is open; and the moor-hena and coots 
which for some unaccountable reason has congregate in the salt-water broads and 
escaped the fi of the frost, we may flush estuaries, leaving their mland meres and 
the Little jack snipe from his warm bese fishy aoa as eco ns the frowt beovmnes evans, 
amaongst tl grass tufte, Unerring! ird-life on al is little changed by 
he vena to his favourite winter quarters winter's advent. we miss the 
ear by year, #0 that.ench season we may terns, sporting fairy-like above the summer 
Tad bi ‘on pracy the wane jars foot sea; but their place ia taken by countless 
of ground. His relation, the woodeock, is of other birds that make our costa their wintedt 
# more wandering disposition, and it is only quarters when their home in the arctic 
bythe greatest geod fortune we are favoures togions is uninhabitable. Vast flocks of 








Over the euow-<lad elds.” 





ducks and geese haunt the water, and count- season, keeping on the borders of the froat— 
lea hordes of sandpipers, curlews, and going north aa soon as the weather opens a 
plovers top along the muddy and ‘andy fittle hurrying south again when ity food 
shores, following the ebbing tide, end sleep- supply has failed, No bird goes farther 
ing or reoning ther plumage at high water, north in summer, ita nest having bean 
waiting till their feeding-grounds are sgain found olmost as far north as man has 
uncovered. penetrated. In some parts of England its 
One little bird we often ses along the early appearance is regarded aa fore- 
‘at this season is the snow bunting. It ranner of a severe winter. Another gipsy 
is = thorough wanderer, and never stays migrant is the shore lark, a citcum-polar 
long in one place. Here today, miles away bird which lives on the wild arctic tun. 
morrow, It belongs to the clase of gipsy dras beyond the limit of forest growth. It 

ita, or birds that have no regular has no winter home, and is just as ncci- 
iter home, but wander about at that dental and erratic in ita appearance in other 






tts of temperate Europe as st 1s with us, 
bookie nail severe Weather, north 
sagem o8 Boon as ite feeding grounds are open 
_ wild saoortands in mneee to breezy 
and enticing, now look particularly dreary 
oxpecially if covered with snow , but the red 
grouse haunts them still, and finds his food 
m plices where the snow has difted In 
sovore weither he will often burrow dep 
down into the snow and sleep scourely it 
ght ‘below the auifacc wif m his warm 
‘The ptarmgan, m flochs at this season, 
and in mow white hveiy, comes lover down 
the hullsdea from his usual haunts on the 
highest mountain tops Still be loves the 
mow, for his conspicuous white plumage 
io harmony with 16, and rendcie him gafe 
‘tom the muraudmg eagles and falcons 
scour the mountama in search of prey 
Returning to more rural scenes we find = 
stroll along the hedgerows and through the 
fhrubberies by no means devon of mterest, 
To a casual observer the hedges seem de 
verted, but aver and anon the low complun 
ng note of the hedge sparrow will draw the 
\ttentaon to thit sumbre little bud 1 ho 
fides, shadow hhe through the branches 
hen the nosy blicktard lovee to haunt tho 
unk fences, which aro also a favourite, 
‘treat of the gorrulous and ever active httle 
vren Here there a gay el ich or 
minting mts on the topmost sprays, resting 
‘ora moment as they pass over the snow- 
slad fields But they must be ever watchful 
ind on the alert, or the bold sparrow hawk 
aioe ite bed mon fan ot the n iglocted 
igerow sides or 1n the ne 
veedy corners of the fields, where the thistle 
8 allowed to flourish by the slovenly farmer, 
ve ofton mect with a party of goldfinches 
veantuful Lttlo buda, whochsplay thon bright 
‘olours to perfection as they chng with fiut 
eng wings to the prickly thistle heads, or 
lit slong from stem to stem, seattermg the 
lowny seeds, which float awry on the brooze 
Nearer home we shall not fail to see the ever 
welcome robin, 20 neat and apnghtly in spite 
if snow and fiost and watch dupute 
mith the apartows for the scattered crumbs 
Another interesting bird of winter 1 the 
wamblng, all thy way from Swedish forests, 


+ refugee from the atcie winter Perhaps 
nost newly related to the Chafineh, he iver 
n flocks dat the winter hke urd 
Te seldom far from « chosen district, 


yhen once he hes taken up his quarters, and 
Enot molested 15 4 very tame and 

ttle creature He lovea to feod on beech 
oast, and wm winter the woods are made gay 


j dung heaps or where flelds are 
{and plough 
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and ively by this achve vintor Rooks and 
are also birda of a wintery land 
scape, generally to be found in flocks nea: to 
manured 
In hard weather birds 
often suffer severely from hunger, but they 
usmally retire to more favoured dustnota af 
the frost continues Jong Another httle bird 
often sucn near dunz heaps xt thre sesso 14 
tho meadow prt al rane hives 
summer on the moors upl coming 
ito the sheltered districts for the winter 
‘Winter, howover, 1s notall frost and mow 
‘There are days, even m mid winter, full of 
springhke balminess, which are apt to make 
buds forget the anow and frost, with all 
their attendant terrors, and to tempt them 
into unwonted actevity The skylark and 
the throsh fe.l the infiuence of the warm 
sunshme, and give vent to then joy in burst. 
of song , the wild ducks besten bee tommland 
waters, the ekylarks return to the atubblea, 
‘and the vauous small birds, that kept close 
to rar houses whon the snow was lymg deep, 
nov rapidly desert us and return to then 
scnted haunte in the woods and flelds 
Bud hfe m winter cannot well be dealt 
‘with without some allumon to the accidental 
vanderors thet sevcre seasons vend to our 
a ite nels of them «Nl, and to the 
om at pet the most int uo 
the Waxwing This uncertain and revplar 
‘winter guest visite us more or leas maringy 
every season from the Swediwh foresta , but 
tn some winters it armves in immense 
Bocks The last it waxwmg season 
was m the winter of 1860~67 Thoy 
arrived early in Novembor, groat flocks 
emg observed za Norfolk The waxwing 
1m enormous colomes, but i vory 
ioe fa) its hoes of a Jocality tae one 
lected cve , wi 
food chances to be alundant ‘Although a 
1anty with ws, 1t 1 by no means son Rana, 
where, beg generally very fat m winter, 
hundreds ara sold in the frozon markets ot 
bt Petersburg at three halfpence each! 
Another bird equally erratic 1n 1tsappearance 
is the crossbill, which sometimes visita us mn 
Ietge flocks A few birds we resident m 
this country, but the unusual “rushes” that 
mako their way here belong to the class of 
zugrants, which only wander south 
an exceptionally molement 


‘The of birds m winter must not be 
overlooked =Munc snd Jove with most birds 


together, skies and wintery landscapes 
Slo not ancounbed with either "Moet ards 





‘Tua Faogee ovr Kmoriuza. 


end mow, the poor bird, alan’ too often views the thay fh and water 


* Sitting above the tron pocl, shows bunks ere éraped with fasise and eet in a fremewotk of fest 
‘tasscts 
ou whieh If thede quite beyond its mosh™ 


‘wren ranks next as 8 winter | 


his loud voice ringin; cheerfully 
‘out amongst tho icicle draped rots | 





to lend it an additional sweetness, The star- 
ling too warbles at intervals throughout the 
‘winter, as does also the song thrush. But 
the latter bird is a é capricious 
musician, and appears to wait for sn unusual 
‘burst of warm sunshine to woo him into 
gong. In well-4holtered districte the hedge 
sparrow also contributes his simple litt 
song to the winter concert. The skylark, 
Bey tavasably sending a few cts raring 
lay invariably sen afew warbli 
heovenwards.” ‘The ‘Hlsckbird is heard ‘ 
sing in winter, but only now and then, in 
exoaptionally mild weather. Many other 


} and sport with tail 


Ren-gulls ot Westminster. 
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branches, through which he loves"tp hop 
ith held impudently ‘eck 
Another winter chorister is the zoe 
missel-thrush, or “ storm-cock,” the largest of 
the British thrushes, His notes are usually 
given forth from the branches of 
the highest trees, and peat those of the 
son; and blackbird, but possess a 
wild cadence peculiarly their own. Far = op 
the ing branches his rich wil 
7 the blingiog mnow-astorm seemin; 
but to increase the beauty of bis song, and 






sounile, also, help to ewell this winter con- 
cert of the woods and fields. I allude to 
the noisy twittering and merry call-notes of 
birds that have lost their song with the turn 
of tho Ieaf, What, for instance, so cheery 
in the short winter days as the lively choras 
kept up bya flock of redwing or brambli 
like peale of little bells on thé tree-tops; the 
chatter of the ever-active titmice;. or 
even the loud caw of the rook, as he flies 
leisurely home at eventide. Such simple 
‘eries aro passed unnoticed in the plethora of 
apringtide music, but are welcome now, when 
every sound serves to relieve the monotony 
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of the silent woods, and te tll in prophetic 
‘stratus of better eongs to como 
In teating of bu 
not conclude without a pasang notice of tho 
aamy of birds that left usm autamn—burde 80 
famihaz to us all that they became 4 neces 
Wheat 
summer 


plete without the ghding swallows, the 
stranger cuckoo, tho band of deheate warblera, 


tho fly catchers, the purrng gout sucker, or 
the sombre swifts? How logy are ‘the 
hay mosdows identified with the tres pipit, 


or tho uplands with the wheateat and the 
wlunchat ! What sping or sume tue 
complete without its mghtingale? Where 
ato those sts now? Bulking wm the 
perpetual sunshine of distant Alguiian oases, 
amongst the pomogranatcs, fiys, and date 
pulms of Notthorn Africa, orhundredsof miles 
away 1 the fustnesses of the lonoly Sahara 
Worw we to follow them wo should find them 
ns 6 as thei noithern relations, wait 
ang for the impulses of love to dawn im then 
little breasts, which will send them hurrymg 
back agam to Enghsh woods and fields, for 
they cannot associate love with Afnea 
May of thom azo now im the warm busin of 
the Moditotranean, in Greece and Italy and 


‘Ae im winter we must | ewallows aic all 


Palestine , many arc in Egypt, amongat tho 
Pjramds and tice fields of tho me Tho 
south of the equator , 
many of the warlluts aro on the Gold Coast 
—s scattered family, but all to Lear ps 
a* soon as spring riturns: Many of 
migrants are now in flocks, although they 
hve soltary cnough when with us The 
punerpal reason for their departure 1s that 
they hve on insects which aie only found m 
our uprthern latitudes in summer The 
cuckoo and the swallow are just as ablo to 
withstand the cold of a ni mM Winter aa 
the wien and the bunting, and would doubt, 
Jess remain with us the eutne year, if cater 
pillars and gnats could bo obtamed at that 
seazon Injust the same way, many birds 
thaf vo m the arctic repons m summer 
our country in waster bee mse they can 

hete obtain the food they nocd 

Ttmmght be thought that bird lifem winter 
dsplas cd too httle vanety to tempt the ob 
server out of doors, but no greatcr mistake 
could be made ‘Thore 16 4 novelty about 
the habits of birds at this season which will 
not fal to amprcsa the beholdor with ite 
charm, and to fill jus walks abroad, dunng 
tho munths of frost and suow, with frelngs 
of deux st interest 
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By mux EDITOR 


IHANGES have taken 20 rapidly 
in Egypt that if 1, whose recollectious 

go back to years ago, wore to deabo 
Streets and bi T'mght probably be 
regarded as an “Old Mortality” Iam 
that Cao has been lo “beautiful for 
ever,” afta che gphion f the Socond Empue, 
that I would not know Shepherd's Hotel— 
the ancient and naked carasanseral, whae 
the streams from India and England used to 
méet and mingle, that the baraars are no 
longer the untouched reserves of the purest 
Onentalem, that Parman Boulevards have 
diets ya ther sagan emcaqus 
atreeta, wit x it 
fou, that Aloxandiia has been burnt and 
rebuilt, m shdrt, tt Euro) 
every town, ita factory chimneys beaide 
he dale woud, hag covered the Nile with 
pleasure steamers, whete the dahabech used 
to float ike a bud, with ita white wings spread 
in the clear air, and of the priceless 
of a reatéal monotony to 
Ang reposs 


traveller seck- 


gift, man understand us far 


But people do not chan, their habits as 
quichly as they accept railways and tele- 
gi aphs, e9) pwn thes aie of the rank. 
of lifo whach hes beyond the pale of “ Soctoty ” 


told It will take o Darwin cycic to alter 


true Bedawee Evolution will havo effected 
something mote wonderful than a new vanety 
of pigeon, when out of the wild child of the 
deactt it has podimed the huo of the Stock 
Exchange oF the fiunchited dandy Arab 
and Fe care very little for the fashons 
80 gieadhly aped by the Pashus They are an 
ttubboraly conservative as are the gipsica 
who, although favoured for centuries with 
environment, ale as separate from 
Europe today as they wore im the Middle 
Ages The wall which dividea Onental and 
festern. 1s not easly surmounted It 16 
marvellous how httle w the real 

Soe s Sexvellet con oben rip ie ite of 
pau or Syrian. y boy ago 
better then we des: 

wi 


stand them. The tournt can only 
aben to 


curiosity ut habits which are uttorl 
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Tork 
3a desbabale, 

ecu in vain strivea to ima 
gine the thoughts which 
pecuy the inmates, whose 

eyes peor at him as 
ho rides past on his don- 
key. What can he tell of 
all that is going on in 
these mud-huilt villages of 
tho Delta, with their white 
minarets and flocks of 
pigeons and naked chil- 
dren, and the baked cakes 
for fuel drying on every 
wall! Tho dragoman may 
intorpret what ia said as 
he sccompanies you into 
the Nubian hamlct with 
ita huts roofed with palm 


branches and cay, but he ean intasprot_ hoor jon are 
a kind of life which has absolutely nothing launehod 
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his own aseo- There are few countries in which eo great 
istions. He & variety of races is gathered within the 
may admiro ken of every visitor as there is in Egypt. 1 
the splendid- supposo London embraces a greater number 
ly carved of ‘typical specimens of humanity, but these 
Littics work are ao widely scattered, and aro 0 Jost in the 
whichacreons crowd, that you do not iso their ex- 
theoricl wm- istence. But Alcxandris and Cairo might 
dows that scrve as museums of illustration for 
hang above ethnologist. In tho Copt wo havo the 
the narrow doscendant of that anciont world which piled 
strects, but the Pyramids and carved ths Sphynx, and 
hecangainno mule its duminion folt from Meroe to the 
knowledgeof Enphrates. Ho alone retains a lan 
the world which is linked to that spoken in old Mem- 
of interest phis and Thobes, We can sec in the sone of 
which fills Alnaham a race which unites the prosent 
the homes with the days of Ramoses. Tho Arab with 
that aro his long musket, coming from the desert to 
secluded “be. buy tobacco or ‘powders represents  poople 
hind these, and a history which atand as far apart from 
_- our civilisation ‘as doos 8 
rh lonely tarn among the 
Viighland hills fem the 
roar of Choupaide, Cireas- 
sun, Armenion, Twk, 
Abyssinian, Russian, Per 
aun, Syrian, tho Noy 
from Central Africa, the 
gaunt Sondaneso Bedaweo, 
Italian, German, Fronch 
lish, most of them 
wearing s costume which 
proclaims their nationality, 
atream past in the bosaars 
or gardens, 
When one fir+t"lands in 
Fizypt the aceno is thefresh- 
est umaginable. Within an 










canny 








in commou with your own, cxcept the from tho 
natural affoctions, The types you meet daily P. and 0. 
become so familiar aftor a few months’ resi- steamer, that 
denco that you flatter ourself you know has tarried 
tho Egyptians ; but you do not. You know fome with it 
that this isa Copt and that a Follah, very to tho last 
mach as you can say this is a and inomert¥ and 
that # perroquet, while parrot and parroquet are plunged 
keop cir secrets to themselves. in a new 
It requires something more than the ordi- woild, You ' « 
nary traveller 80 to enter within find yourself 
the atmosphere breathed by an alien People, in g usrrow 
and which has bean prorinood by along his- street of 
tory wholly unlike his own, before he can guaintest 
adequately undorstand thoi: habits of thought fouses, and 
and feeling, A man like Mr. Lano ean do it, in a throng 
and yet even his admirable book reads very Prosscs 
‘tuuch as a study carried on from the outside. past, each 
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F in it a picture and a novelty. On 
olther side are the igeonbolen of hope 
where turbanned sit tailor-fashion, 
gazing out, calmly as oxen in their stalls, 
upon the hurrying tide of life which fille 
you with wonder. You would like to 
arrest each for serutiny os in a wax- 
work exhibition. You long for a kind harle- 
quin that with a touch they might be trans- 
formed motionless tablecuz sivanie. Hero 
is w string of camels with their heads aloft 
shore the eros, re ee eee? oat 
jong stride as they carry of spice that 
have come from the distant Soudan. Hore 
in a rich official with his reis running in 
front and his pipebearer behind. Here 
comes a lad: of rank, 


perched on her 
padded saddle, riding 
atride legs, and except 
for the ‘eyos that. 
glance fro the kobl 
tinted ayo-lida above 
the white veil, and the 
little hennastained 
hand holds the 
reins, she might be 
mistaken for a bale of 
silk, Peasant women 
hurry along with veils 
hung by a kind of 
thimble to thoir head 
gear, thoir lithe forme 


thinky draped in the 
Jong bathing-gown sort 
ae ress of blue cotton, 
ant carry astride on 
their oulders their 
Hittlo naked childron, 
with weak 


grave ‘esa hore 
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Moving stent of armour; and then the 
? —blind, halt, and deformed—such us 
Rafikelle introduced into some of his pictures, 
but to be seen in the flesh only in an Oriental 
city, Ophthalmia is eo common in Egypt, that 
weak oyea are the rule not the exceplion, 
and — blindness >Te7,smmon, inno 
cases, however, are eyes 80 distressing 
to witnow as in tho little children, Mere 
infants carry swarms of flies settled in the 
commer of their eyes, and no attempt is 
made to remove them; so that at first 
when you sce them with such grave and 
pationt little faces, it ia difficult to restrain 
the impulses to rush to the rescue of the 
sufforers and havo ono good “wipe out” of 

the irritating pests that 
infest them, 

And so the stream 
of motley life goes 
past; but the senso 
of strangeness soon 
vanishes, and you learn 
to realise that you are 
not at a fancy-dress 
Jog tho ofdinary is of 
ing the ordi i 
inuioan teinga 

Onr artist has ro- 
produced some com- 
mon typos of 
life. “Tho "Ds a 
Boy” is perfectly cha- 
racteristic, with his de- 
licfous grin, his poosly 
‘teeth, his glorious reck- 
Jossness, and utter in- 
difference to all diver- 
tition of and 


gemin of Cairo, snd 


comes a Bedawee on hitthardy horse, that I alwoys liked him. He may be o terror 
fretu under the egmel bit, the saddle richly to those who in the innocence of their 
caparisoned, and the stirrups brosd and heort fancy they can select their donkey as 
coarse as irun shovel, And here, with leisurely as they would call cab in Regent 
many stroke on the tough quarters of tho Strect. It is Telightful in auch eases to 
long cared donkey be drives before him, watch the coneyssion, when the rush is mado 
comes the doukey-boy shouting his “ Ruach” on tho new-comer, ss if a rat had drop) 

*Shemeenuck,” “ tm he steers suddenly oe sk of berinnhe he 
some large Englishman, who gite ‘worry is intense, while twenty or thirty voices: 
pated nd evr riven rds! are ing Coes, the praeon Oe ety 
there are of been legged, brown-bosomed long-eared quadrupeds, all tho time the 
Inbourora, woaring the kind of grey felt cap victam is pushed and abont till, in, 
which we soo on clowns thecircus athome; despair, he throws hi on the neareat 
and watercarrigra flounder past, bearing the animal he can find. 1 always found these 
‘bursting skins that palpitate and ee en intelligent guides and most amusing 
their liquid contents; and sellers of bread, we, and, except for the risk af s 
carrying flat calces on tray on theis heads; roll in tho gutter now and then, the out- 
ond sollors of 


i 


awords, bristling with atoel, like side of a Cairo donkey is one of tho most 


“ 


olightful means of transit. You have the 
sweet senso of exercise without giving a 
thenght to the managemont of your atoad, 
us the “Wolod” manages your route for 
in a very simple fashion. By giving a 
ek behind on the right flank, for cxamplo, 
ho drives that end of the animal so far totho 
oft that the bend is brought round into duo 
hearing for the turning to the right where 
he to take you, and away you go! 
Thus seated at ease, you are borne 
with a kind of motion ‘to which it would be 
harsh to apply the word “trot.” It is aun, 
like the smooth swoop of the diatonic scale 
by an accomplished 
pianist, Grumblers 
might call it “a 
huff” or “an am- 
ble.” It is rather a 
sustained tremolo 
of nicely. adjusted 
and rapid grace-, 
notes from four 
little pattering 
hoofs. thus 
you are awopt 
through the Kzbe- 
keeych and into 
tho baraar, and 
can gaze a& you 
jo mt tho marvel- , 
colouring and 
ighta and si 
and the futermin 
able effacts of the 
unrivalled — strect 
architecture of the 








persecution ; nor need we be astonished if a 


ritual so essentially , and in which 
the official cmployed is a doad 
tongue, unint J even to most of the 


i 
‘cats, should exercize but a feeble spiritual 
priests, sae ut a feeble apiitual 


ines regarding 

the nature of Christ, in the sixth eentury. 
It is a terrible proof of the virulence of a 
oi at tn Capo te. prs dy 
ol at e lay is 
more ready to firaterniso with the Moham- 
medan than with 


head-dro: 
Vat tint the fe 

+ the pn 
triarch has to sub- 
mit to a peculiarly 
sovore = régsme, 
which, if it is really 
enforced, as Mi 
Lano believes it 
is, would dotor 
most bane mon 







alder Cairo. Not from ucce| 
Damascus, not office, For if it is 
fe cnmparel to it that the yuna 
compat if hot the patriog 
And ao I invoke a hears Bhould be rowed 


blessing on the Lrightdonkey-boy and on his rom sloep by an attendant very Afaen 


Jong-eared friend with tho rod-leathor saddlo, 
for both coutribnted to some of tho most 
cnjeyable hours I evor experienced 

Copta, os betore remarked, are the 
only ropreseutatives of the ancient Egyptians. 
‘Their character, as described by those who 
know them best, is not ing one, for 
while they are clever men of business they 
are said to he avancious, doceitfal, and sus 
Picious. We trust that this account is ox- 
Aggorated, and that the members of a Church 
#0 ancient and unchangeil, and the inheritors 
of traditions which tell of great suffering 
endured for tLe faith, are not so untrust- 
worthy as thoy aro culled. It would not, 
however, be surprising if thoy were cunning ; 


minutos, I leave it to the roader to decide 
whother penal sorvitude would not be hailed 
asa relief from an osistonce so irritating 
and exhausti ‘One would like to seo how 
the great cocbesiastic uccopts tho fiequont 
shakings =P of, his servitor; whether he 
rally awakes, and how lon; Z aber 7 
im to go to sleep again! 10 woul 
‘Arebbishoy p of Cantorbury under such condi- 
tions! ‘e wonder who introduced the 
custom. ,As s Scottish millionaire of great 
practigal senso is reported, on his fir full 
view of the Fyramids, to have asked, 
“"Whatios fule biggit (built) they 1” wo wo 
would like to know by what idiot, and for 
what purpose, the patriarchs of the Copts 
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‘Egyptian Lady of neh mok 


were doomed to bo made uncomfortable for 


fo. 
Although there are many Bedouin to be 
@cen in Cairo and Alexandris, yet thove 
usually met with aro not the genuive wild 
children of the desert, but Arabs who are in 
constant touch with the people of the towns, 
and are amonable to common law. There ia 
always a certain amoant of absorption going 
on botween tho eirey p= the agriculturiste, 
in 0 of the formor intermarrying 
wit more settled inhabitants, and em- 
bracing their habit, There ia a lange admix- 
ture of Arab blood in tho modorn Egyptian. 
‘The Bedouin hang on tho skirts of the civili- 
sation of the Nile valley and the Delta, and 
you have not to go far from Alexandria or 
Cuiro to find the tents and camols of the 
wandoring Ishmactitva But none of the 
Bedouin thus meet are to be com: 

to the tribes to tho east of Jordan or of the 
Dead Sea, The Towara of’ tho Desert of 
Sinai, under whoso protection 1 lived for 
wooks, wore noisy, exacting, dirty, snd 
quarrolsome. Their sheykhs wero so full of 
mutual jealousy, thai thei fouds somotimes 
broke into open fighting. It was interesting, 
for exam to have an exhibition given 
gratis of a hand-to-hand at le, in which 
naked swords flashed fire with a vehemence 
that would have delighted a transpontine 
audience, althongh the resulta wore fortu- 
pately no more than a elight scratch inflicted 


“as 


on the check of one of the combatants. 
Tat the Towara were poor dowdy-looking 
set of camelhivers compared to tho ruag- 
nificont fellows we met at Akabs, who had 
come with their Sheykh Hassan Abu Res- 
chid, from Schobek and Korak by the Dead 
Sea to got rice, and with whom wa journayed 
for a week, vusiting Petra, where we were 
for nine hours in peril of our fives, and #0 
onto Hebron, They were as difvrent from 
the dingy Towara as » Lifo-Guardaman is 
from 8 volunteer recruit, They were tho 
idokl of banditti, their hair hanging down 
their backs in plaite, wearing gay“ kefiyes” 
on their heads, striped burnonsea, and armod 
to the bans They were tall and erect as 
soldiers, supple and springy in motion as 
wild eata, oud with eyes that flashed rapid 
ang clear as thoso of « hawk, 
we saw of the Bedouin women 
and their tentlife among the Towara wus 
interesting. In the glow of ovening, when 
the marble front of the great Serbal, amit 
with the red sunset, burned like an altar, 
and when the vision of palms and feathery 
tamarisks, boaide the waters of El Hessue, 
presonted a picture as of an curthly paradise 
tho parched waste we toiled 
through, it was charming to seo the black 
tents, and the women binging in or milkin, 
the goata, and to watch the naked children at 
play, rolling about like ammated lumps of 
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caoutchoue, and raking the rocks ring with 
their swoet voices. ee ane 
women are anything it fascinating. 
all Oriental women they age soon, end being 
wsod and hardly wrought they are fat 
from being pretty. days of rejoicing, or 
whan some : is goi oe 
cometimes ap; a 38 00 
soni weer Eoin, erent 
of & Bedaweeyeh at a camp to east 
of Alexandria, string broad 
Venetian soquins across their foreheads, 
or make them down on either side 


the faco, and bodeck themselves with nose- 
Of a very 


ings, Draceleta, and necklaces, 

cifeeans no it 
“The ian 
lady of Teh 
rank,” mbowe fea- 
tures betray a 
European or Cir- 
casatan origin 
No lady of high 
rank ia permitted 
to show her face 
unveiled, but the 
yeil employod 1 
froquently of 
dolicatoand trans 
paront a textur< 
thot it ia not difh 
cult to make u 
portrait in spite 
‘of tho veil, which 
in this instanc 
our whit actually 

id! It is a poy 
lar misteke Tobe 
lieve that poly- 
is common 
EB the East. On 
the contrary, 
very few of tho middle-class Mohammedans, 
and etill fewer among the lower class, 
ialiory oes, than one ite ererthe. 
48, ono wife is guarded wi great. 
est care, never being permitted to show her- 
selé cut of the harem without being closely 
veiled. The seclusion thus enforced on the 
wives, demoraliring though it be, is not re- 
gardod by themselsce aa an evil restraint but 
ag & compliment bec.use showing the value in 
which they are held by their hus! . Tho 
ition in which women aro kept in the East 
4 the greatest hindrance to cvery social or 
religious reformation. No missions deserve 
ter support than those which sock the 
ion and edneation of the denizens of 
the harem and zonana. 


a rule the Amb the 
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‘There ia a marked racial difference betwoen 
pure ‘Turk and the native Egyptian, 
‘The “ Fellah” is w timid, ctushed creature, 
br penteagad the bastinado, and da tha iia 
‘every grasping acoun: & pasha who 
may farm the taxes, The Turk, on the con- 
trary, is a brave, manly fellow, conscious that 
he inherits traditions of conquest and | power. 
Whatever tha higher ranks may be in Turkey, 
the Lastim A those who gat Leragtict 
highly favourable to the Turkish peasants 
those immediately abovo in the social scule. 
Most _travellora, at least thirty yenrs ufo, 
would take the word of a Turk souner than 
that of Syrian, Armenian, Greek, or Jew. 
ia may be the 
result of bygono 
history, the 
Turke having 
for cen- 
turics dominant, 
while other 
creeds woredown- 
trodden and per- 
socutod. Tho 
Turk carries him- 
solf with the 
aplomb = which 
betokens con- 
scious superiority 
over the Folla- 
heen, And ho is 
in & measure en- 
titled to do ww, 
for whatover 
Egypt may havo 
scoom 


roie deods ae have 
raisedtheTurkish 
soldier to the fiont rank as “a fighting unit.” 
The race which producod the warriors of 
Kara, Silistria, and Plevna ie sare 
heroic, Every officer who haa fought wi 
them is ready tq acknowledge that whon pi o- 
perly led there ia no soldier in Euro 
superior to the Turkish “Redif.” If tho 
Turkish power sinks, it will not do so be 
cause the poorer Turk is unreliable, nor 
‘because the faith of Ielam is igs Newer 
‘incongraowa its presence may be in Europo. 
Wont not fatter ourselves that Mohum- 
dead. Tt is not merely a power, 
but am asve power. Central Africa from 
the to the Zambesi, and Asia, from 
the Cancams to the Himalayas, give evidence 
of ite vitality. Tho decay of Turkey liss in ite 
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THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN” 48 


governing classes and in a corruption which and the progres of cvilimtion, who 
asa cancor eata into the very heart of the woud nee the fair regions which 
national life, It ia a doomed empire, and stretch wostwards from the Bos] were 
except for the droad that some worse thing freed from a dominion which leaves blight 
might ensue, endangering the peace and desolation wherevor it extonds t 


THE AUTHOR OF “JOIN MALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 
$n Bdemoriam. 


N with the famo from silver trumpets blown, 
Nor voice of pastoral reeds that noise abroad 
Some shopherd minstrol’s triumph on the sward 
Of Aready, thy merit shall be known ; 
Acclaim is theirs who soaring sock a throne 
High on the golden peaks, but thou didst choose 
‘To nest in human hearts, nor ever lose 
‘That dwolling-place ; and thore to thoa was shown 
The mystery of Life, the hopes, the fears, 
And those desires that maddeu or make strong, 
Pure were thy lips to cry against the wrong, 
And crown with nobler aims our labouring years. 
Sweet inflnence was thy dower, and fragrance lios 
Teound thy doparting feet, like Autumn when it flice. 


Oh, true voice hushed ; ob, soul, whose steadfast Ii 
eee ry where darkness was, drew from sorrow ; 
t which to us waa starless, voiccless night, 
‘To thee was God's poleoioy: 


ty - 

words spread cheer throughout sarth’s utmost travail 

‘Though heavecrs sweet gain fs ocr excoeding tows, ; 
‘We may not weep nor cavil. 


To God wo give thee, though we still shall 

CR ee rain cheered? 

‘Life's task is dona, but yet across death’s deep 
‘Thy deeds have not departed. 


SAVED AS BY FIRE. 
Dr E Mf MARSH, Avmoz or “Manu, “Eacwann,” x70 


CHAPTLR I —iHE LADY IN BLACK 


“h R WHARTON us toch wath an apple 
Jexy, at—lesatwaye that’s not 
Wiute tellt me as I ron agn him & cummin’ 
out of the house! I heerd tell as thoy was 
brewm’ of cider yesterday, which may ac 
count for the maggot in the choose, as the 
Sym w Lordeshes, sea J, rrufs to be donot 
Oh,’ sez be, ‘go to Mr Makham’s, I'll be 
up at the Rectory ducctly’ No disrospect 
to you, sir, but I didnt sce as he had sn 

my question, for though you was 


awered a 
a proachin’ tother Sunday as the 
muricles sn it we're Den ram nidey. 
you sud, yot, thuks J, how a born or; 
18 to grow in auch a jiffy beats me—! 
ways such g ove a8 Castleton would put up 
with, so I 'peat» the question to you, ar— 
‘Wota to be done?’ 
Farrly blown with the rapuhty of hi 
utterance and the unwonted celerity of hus 


how I remarked Isst mght, ‘They owls in 
the belfry ae ootin’ oncommon, Liar ,’ and 
then I had to go out and heave a stone at 
Balow’s dog wot was a-howln’ at the mune 
yest orfal I knowod summat was gom’ 
wrong” 

Tho furrow m Mr Markham» brow 
smoothed iteclf out, the vorgers cidavo 
Tous tackled lus sense of the lu 
dicrows, 1t was with difficulty he repressed 
a smile a8 ho rephod— 

“Old wives fables, Collett, whih will 
not help much towards tho answeung of 
your question” Putting his hands bolund 
wns he rested them on his strong oak 
staff while ho pondered “There's Manser, 
of Betterton, some of whose men a6 conng, 
he would no douht obhgo us We should, 
of course, have to omit somo part of tho 


me 
tt Collett’s ipa had never developed 1 
sneer, they forthwith made a not unsucces 


movements, the speaker came to an abrupt ful attempt m that Ime, and patting up hiv 
halt, leaving the Rector nearly as breathless Spoaltlon’ he folded his a oe the 
as himself Never mnce his assum of pit of hm stomach, threw up his eyes m the 
the important postion of verger, when he attitude of s medieval saint, thit 18 alway 
had unvittingly begun to stody di more suggestive of dyspepra than of pity, 
ment, had the worthy man moved wi and remarked, os xf apologising for the 
the consciousness of his 10be of office Rector’s paucity of 1dcws— 


ing on his shoulders and fiay mg about 
lege, mparting a alow and qe ed motion 
to hie cartiage» now, heated with exertion, 
he hus forehead, dishevelling the 
‘eal hairs, which he allowed to grow 
tong and 80 arranged 18 to resemble taelis 
wor 
at hrs Rector with the air of an 
Pandora’s bot Exory evil to which flesh 15. 
her tugged at tho corners of Ins mouth and 
bizzed his cheoks, wlule from the depths of 
hi» lack lustie eyoa a gleam of hope shot 
upward, but when he saw tho dsmayedd 
look on Mr Markham’s face, that even died 
out, and shalong hie head with mournful em 
phasis he murmued, with the wating 
Parmatency of Poe's riven—* Wot's to be 
F° and with this expirmg croak, 
into despur 
“You are quite sur. Mr Wharton is a8 


i 


bad as you nike out, Collett?” asked the. 


encouraging]; , but Colluit was not 
ba dingged out of the slough of despond. 
“A bad case, th ~s worry had «a9, and” 
with certain myetcrions emphasis—* the 
Deastossce have spoke My wife ‘ll tell yon 


“J don’t say but it’s Hobsons choico, but 

Ae an’t no great shakes, aa far as I'vo heed ” 

“We must make up by heirtuness for any 

lack of harmony, and since I dont suppose 

you ¢an mprove upon my sugge'tion, the 

best thmg for me to do 15 to consult my 
» 


over @ terra cotta frontage, and gazed wife 


Collett’s faco buughtened “You ew't do 
better nor that Why didn’t wo think of at 
sooner? The ttle mussue will find some 

better than Manger, Ill lay, ovon it 
she hey to play herscl’. There's nothing sho 
puta her to she can’t do, she’s 9 inn 
ticle, if hever there ws one ” 


Collett Jost hus phymeal hkeness to o 
and bevame 4 modern Don 

Qurx: to tilt at windmills for his 
Dnlaunesfhile retunmg some spit a) 


resemblance by his futh, which could remoso 
mountams, Joang sight, a3 he had done, of 
the fact that Mrs Markham bid neva 
touched an organ in hor hfe Tho Kec toi, 
to whom Ins wit, af not 9 muaclo, wus + 
veritable gift from (iod, hui, howover, warcely 
tikon a step in search of het when, emerging 
fiom tho thadow of alugo monumer$ new 


SAVED AS BY FIRE 
which he had been standing, » lady m deep! 


mourning advanced with the evident inten 
tion of accoating him. Vimtors were not 
rarely to be met with m Castleton church 


mal d-propos interruption, ag he deamed it, 
he gave a mental exclamation of um 
nipenting himself humbl aa the 
tenor of the stranger's and the 
tng sofinoss and melody of her voice made 
Iam aware that for once Providence waa not 
re to be represented by Mrs Markham 
eh mance wus. ladle: sy, pole 
possoased , hor fre, com a 
crip, yell, made it difficult to yadgp of her 
age und appearance , but of this the Restor 
took small’ hood, 20’lost was be in sstonteh 
ment as ahe sard— 

“T must apologue for being ummtention 
ally an eaves drop; Did I hoar nghtly 
that you are in need of an organist for eome 
fy occasion? May I—I should be very 
glad to be of use, I havo studied the instra 
ment for some years * 

Mr Markham involuntanly looked up to 
soa if eho were 2 motam lark or 
some celestial vintant, but findmg tho theory 
untenable, ho docketed her an hus bst of 
special Providencea and recovered hus pre 
gence of mmd 
‘i 4 My dear mulam, how can 7 thank you 
for guggesting such an escape fiom m; 
Jemma ?—but on such short Totioe—we shall 
Feghire Jour serriess (2 Toe 

fhe, tBinkung that ho doubted her capacsty, 
mtorrupted lum, funtly smhng “May I 
play to you, to assure you I hase not over. 
catimatod my powers? Forgrve my) 
concett but {really thm I should gre saa 
faction , ‘thon with an mdieatoon nervous 
ness, as if fearing to take too much upon 
herself, she continucd “If I might suggest 
it, could you collect some of the members of 


your chorr that we it rehearse 5 
0 as to come to & wetter ners ee 
“Collett )* D 
The vorser, whose cur hm 
to remain an open mouthed ol of thrs 


ovident fulfilment of the Ructors mrule 
doctrme, started guilty, for Mr Markham, 
undor the im jon that he wis much 
further off, spoke in in unusually loud and 
Percmptory tone 

es udon, sir, Im here sus af 
aou from his absorption mm divesting + 
tombstone of suporfiuons moss 


a" 


“Oh, to be sure—well, run as fast as you 
can’ Buch s command given an hour pre- 
viously would have scomed to Collett 3 per 
sonal insult, had not ins desire to keep Paco 
with this new and surprunng event sent 
off with an unusual amount of mercury in his 
leaden shoes The Rutors orders had 
almost to be shouted after the retreating 
figure “Goto Mr Whittons for the keya 

the organ, tell lus wifo { will be with 
her , on your way hick, stop at the 
schoolmastera for the music scorcs and ask 
Tum to send a8 many of hus boys as be can 
and of the men can be found and spared, tell 
them [ should hke ther attendance in the 
choreh as soon 1 posble Then with 4 

of amusement mn his deep set o) es Mr 
turned ugain to his compamon, 
‘who seemed unable to tear hc 1eelf away from 
the sontemplation ¢ of a marble statue one 
massive te pedestal Rector s 
saddened "Lat o the memorul to th 
Yate Lady Maxwell, ransed by ber son, the 
You notzoe xt looks ap an 


avenue mm the Castlomount grounds can 
be seon from one of the turrets 
“Tt w a very lovoly faco I could not 


help thinking we ebod ed the ie Fat, 
porsung 3s nearly spent, bat 
Boe Sul ever reaching upmand” = 
ag St nel Bo phy peverently 
tor rusmg hi 
ey rae yon Berg 
a.cad one, for she was uncqually 
the cacometances that atunied ber deat 
wo embittered her son that he took » dishke 
torthe plage and rarely vita 1t—only onu 
1m fact ance his father was llled by an acci 
dent some mx yoars ago We lost a deat 
friend m Lady Maxwell, but her ec = 
partully filled by her cousin, Miss Dallas, an 


eldezly lady, o debghtful woman, who 
occupies: turict_ chambers overlooking 
this spot But now I must explun why the 


allneea of our orgwust should throw us #0 
nmeh ont of joint, especially for s week day 
sorvice shall we stroll round the church 
yard till Collott returns t” 

‘Tho Re.tors kindly manner and strong 
reliable face hd eet the stianger quite at her 
ise, and she hstuned with evident pleasure 
as ho touched upon vanous pots that he 
thon.ht mght mtorest hor 

T must premio thit we of Casthtob aze 
very proud of our old church, and flatter 
omselves thit as to mac we uo a god 
deal above the avcrize, we havo a very fine 

i, the mft of Sur Bernird Maxsll, who 
when'qute a httle lid, Jed our chor boys 4 
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which, as you may imaging, gave a great 
impetus to that dmsto fo exec, and over 
tance the choral part of our sot vice has gone 

mmpTON Ng, thanks to our pas 
taking and organist, Mi Wharton, 
whose dlness we specially deplore, for to 
morrow wo hold ont harvest thanksgivmg, 
and the villagers wall be vory du ited. 
if ther sovs and brothas aic not allowed to 
show off the edvance they havo made dming 
the past yoar ” 

Pauming in tront of tho porch, he continued 
“Aro you fond of arclutecture? When one 
has boon moro than twonty five yoara, as [ 
have, m constant communion go to spk with 
the work of the dead and gono labourers 10 
God's temple, my vouo tutifymg to Him 
weok after weok seoms hardly to sound more 
clearly than theso sknt watnossoa”—tho 
Roctor pomted to the masmve atones and 
buttrosses— tho fut that it 15 not man but 
hw sprit thet will ivo ~The archatect who 
demgned, tho workmen who evvouted, ar 

» then very names forgotten, but their 
work, that mn which they laboured as for the 
love of God, hives yet 
seamped Soo how fiash tho uuved ’ 
how well the gargoyles havo withstood 
dofacmg hand of timo! I often funcy these 
old sculptors lod the yan of our army of 
carcatunsta, there 1s such quaint humour, 
with no mtentional 110s erence, mm them work 
‘The devil was po impersonal bemg m thoeo 
days, 20 thoy gibbetted some groody abbot 


and protruding eyos, 
to one of the pnors of the ancient abbey of 
Castleton, and remans as & warnng to all 
modorn Pau) Prys and tale bcarere, but 1 
must not deta you too long with my 


hobby . 

“ You unterest me very much,” she saxl + 
thoy passod rto the old porch with ats wurn 
stone benchos, where many gunerations of 
astletonians hed aut, the younger men 
them beat cordusoy, the older in Snely un 
Droidered gubcrdmes, the womon m dow, 
diawn bonnota, and, xf well to do, in Passloy 
whawls, all with ther large prayer-books 
folded im a clean proket handborchuet, wat 
) for “the quality” to take therr seats 

lore treoping m to so the chorsters’ 

cegai0n fowever troublesome tho toys 
might bo during the wouk, on Sunday, m 
their white muphices, they lookel “just ike 
them angels one sees im jucters,” an enthusi 
astio mother had declared, so, us may be 


‘There w nothing tendrils 


au] that was mach too great a treat to 
ee 


As they paced up the aulo the Roctor 
pointed out to Ins companion the delicate 
flutungs on the pillars, the nich froze which 
had been discovered. under oontings of whute 
wash whon the imtenor of the church had 
been modormzed, the fine Normen arch 
chviding off the chancel, and then took her to 
inspect tho splendidly carved reredog, bebund 

the Lady Chapel, tho rying 

of the Maxwells Bosutafully pamt 
the date when Flomush art was 
ate threw many tinted hghts upon 
ancient monuments of knights in aimour 
stately bernfiled dames Adjacent to 
this chapel, m a small, low archod chamber, 
was the font, which always attiacted atton 
tiou by ita evident antiquity It wus some 
what rudely carved m the form of the eusha 
istic eup, into which water, cleat as ciystal, 
potually flowed, led thiough a ypo from 
a neighbounng sprng, thus suggesting both 
sacraments, and, as if to carry out the idea, 
1 was adorned for the festival with ve 
and clusters of purple and white 


a: 
ie 


EE 
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whit 
grapes, with a border of wheat cats round 
baso 


“Do you think these thankagiving worvicos 
mean anything t” ashed the atranger some 
what doubtfully, os they again omorged into 
tho main building, profusely yot tastofully 
decorated with tho products of tho field and 
girden 

“Cottamly not,” rephed the Reotor, “if 
musi. and decoiation are all the outcome, 
but soon afte: I came I instituted a practs 
cal expression of gratitude and arknowlalg 
mint of tho divino sources of all gifts amony 
my a and I me aay they have 1¢ 
a] ly anc iudgingly They 

bring an of that in Phach the 
have most prospercd, much ot little wor 
ing to thur moins, tho wilow’s mite is 
accepted as woll as’ tho woulthy faime’s 
sheaves or tho Iandiord’s chequo, they give 
in kind, and whatever it may be it is laud 
aude for the wants of the deserving and 
necvesmtous poor during tho winter I find 
this practise has ie them realise the 

of man more cluacly ” 

“Oh, that 12 good !” said his companion 
with more of warmth in hor mannet than 
he had yet displayed, but Collett armving 
at that momont with the koys and the 
bellows blower, whom he produced wth an 
amusing ar of patronage, a8 if to show tha 
‘Roctor that he would be but a poor creature, 
after all, if not backed up by lus verger, 
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the made hor way to the orgon loft Mr 
Markham’s infelbity had received a eevere 
shock m Collett’s mmd since Ins suggestion 
of Mansor = Manser might do for Bettertoun 


bee wad enough for Betterton , 
tut for Chala Why’ ha. not Fron 
dence 

tophet 


to avert such & cates 

was, howcver, no neod for 

Ins alarming waves of the hand and loud 
“Fish!” to mako the awembling membcrs 


of the choir silence the complanings of thun a 


workaday boots, they stood as if sll 
hound §Whatnew soul had got into the org in! 
Mh Wharton had boon 4 thorough musician 
and ecollent performer, but this waa 
that spoke m the tones of tho mstiument 
Never before had thore been given euch out 
Ics to tho divino breathings lying speechlows 
m the pipes—those arteries that feed tho 
great hoart. of that noblest of musical ex 
ptossiona, the organ, than which none 50 
fitted to give vocal spooch to man’s worahip 
of divumty Tho Rector felt his Balaee ‘boat 
more quickly, an unwonted mist clouded his 
tyes, stole out on tiptoe, uncon 
waously be tler fittul to vist the house of 
auffuring and sorrow, from huying received 
te me: » this coal, 20 to speak, taken 
from tho altar fio of a God bestowed gift 

a be returned he found the charch 
“esertod by all savo the dark, silent fguro in 
the organ loft Ho heard het close the key 
board, and then her light footsteps descend 
rng the stars. Ho advanced rajndly to meet 
het, lus boast full of atoful, apprectatie 
thanks, but for a moment they could find no 
‘httang ‘spooch, for tho strangu had thrown 
asido her val, and revealed to his astomsbod 
avo the faoe of s young gul, with soft brown 
curls abadiny Leadin ee w bapa and won 

my eyes, half pathetie, halt ple: 
wore lifted to hie Seeing the Rector’s 
stort of surpriso she sad with a mumpk 
digusty that sat woll upon hot— 

Perhaps I ought to have mtzoduced my 
self before, but you so kindly took me on 
trast My namo 1s Phylbs Trevylan 1 
‘am an orphan, and my aunt who brought mo 
‘ap w lately dead ’ 

A tremor shook the 9] s ips and her 
eyohids droo; ‘The Rector took her hand 
m lus firm large clisp ‘My dear, do not 
say another word Como and ous my wife” 

Once moro Phyl» 1 used hor om ee 
‘wont with lum confidingly as 8 cluld might 

Tho Roctory ¥.s butastonc’s throw an iy 
Opemng s ttl wicket gato, louding out of 
the chun 


abaven alley of yew tices always cool and 


ard, they passed through aclosely pati 
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shuly m the hottest weather, this led toa 
prctty lawn sloping to the n1ver, then turmng 
to the right ascending some stone steps 
they reached a terrice, gay with autumn 
flowers Hero stood the rectory, a low, 
rambling house, buddcn sn roses and Virgiman 
geoper | dbrouzh the Trench window, Mr 
Mau Jed his companion mto the drawing 
room, which had a dehghtful aur of comfort, 
and without looking untidy had « pleasant 
of feminine ocenyrincy Books and 
work lay scattered on small fables mn tempt 
mg proximity to luxmuous bist ct chairs, 
¥ flowers bloomed like the fany genu of 
the place Bowls of Dunmore pottery were 
with Gloire de Dijon rosea sct.n ermaon. 
mg vine leaves from the Rectory gardin, and 
the white wax hhe Lapagera from the Castle 
mount conservatories drooped over yases 1D 
Valeue ware, of a lovely ae. blue shale and 
of classic ahape ~The gel felt sho had come 
to what was escntully a home, ewoet and 
stil While Mr Markham went m search 
of hus wife, she stood looking out upon the 
king mer, and undulating park of 
= ount, which Ihy on Nia other suds, 
with @ vague jearnming that 6 
prove tobe her haven of roft ain 
pte ar of Sobtert, adding with a 
ry ar of Schubert's, with a 
regretful mgh, 


“Thea cowed ever coward, my faithfol pilgnm stuff" 


A sudden dwvermon w1s given to the sad 
current of hor thoughts by the resonant tones 
of the Rector’s vorce, calling ‘Joy,’ followed 
by ® rush of fect, and the exclamston, 
“Papal Papal What bas happened to Mr 
Whaiton ? We have just met Gallet, who 
was mysteriously rmportant, he told’ us a 
Judy im black—great om on the black, 
wasn't thore, Jack?—had suddenly appoared 
im tho chuehyard and oflued to play the 
organ to-morrow, and that you were gomg to 
allow her I am cortam from the ommons 
shike of hus head, Collett expecta her to go 
off in blue flame and sulphurous emohe in 
the middle of the sorvuo! Do tell us all 
sbout it” 

“Dot, Dot! when you have fahanstel 

wf powers, Jou expect me to pick up ani 
Jeatiange the tangled thread of your deus 
I shall excrese your patience a hitls longer 
Where 11 yout mother 1” 

“At Widow Harker's—but, father—tcll 
mo quick You can’t evctuse a faculty that 
3s wanting, you know I never had any 


iene. 
“Come then,” sud the Rector, and with a 
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yahoyed gu] of axteon hangmg on his 
ar, be yeeatered tho dranmgroom Be 


fore Det had reeos ered fiom hor suprise sho | munute, then ela 


found benef mtrotucei— 
“Miss Trey , my daughter Dor: 
whose somen hat ae Oe Dee 
you must have overheard” 
‘The “Luly m black” camo forward, o 
smile seemed to flash an oloetric spark auiose 
the pale lovely face as ahe held out her hand, 


saying, 

“T do not think you will find anything 
supernatural about mo” 

“Not a0 eure about thit,” muttered Jach 


Markham, who at the enscophble na tro, Rectory 
ly 


and twenty felt brmsolf comple 
over at the first glince from tho wonderful 
grey eyes, ax he told lus sister afterwaids, 
and was doeply msulted when sho told hum 
that was nothing nen, as crery college torm 
found him worshipping some new dryimity , 
but this was vfter Mis Markham» arnyal, 
when the two had decimpd to compare first 
impresaions 
hrough the Fiemh window, there hid 
entered a httle Laly, bright eed and round 
of figure, bat very hght and active witha] 
She exactly reaemblod 9 ttle brown bird, 0 
quek and keen waa she, and ct so gracious 
ihe had a way of looking at people, with her 
head shehtly on one side, talang them an 
with a ly glance from her eyes, 
which seemed to promise that she would mick 
out the good mm them first, and by the time 
that was accom would forgut to search 
for any counter balancing evi! 
She met Phylbs with 2 gentle warmth, 
not too effuse, for she mttutavely dived 
that the gul before her had hved hke a flower 


that has blossomed in the shade, and to bring ad 


her too middenly mto the glow of a larger 
hfe, and mto ruder contact with the outer 
world, mght only bruise and wither, matead 
of expand, the enfolding leaves 
Mr Markham went off st a perfectly 
understood mgnal from bus wife, and Joy 
scttled down to a cosy chat with thar un 
expected gnest, the result of which slic 
retailed to luca hush ind 

“Algy, sho ia lovily,” sud the bttle 
woman, “only too much hke moonlight on 
snow ” 


“ Wifey, you are gett; tzcal , beware 
ob wiuheraten Sune Pook, 

“Oh, I treely confess, shu has bemtched 
mo, but how to help her, 1s the prose of tho 
matter It soema sho has no relatives that 


she knows, but hws « amall mde 
which zhe would like to merease by being 
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to some church or companion to a 
ily Miu Marka. puslerel ber bows 
hands, “I have 
I will talk to Misa Dallas ” 


CHAPTER I1—THE REOTOR'S CHOICE 
Tur Rey Algernon Markham waa a ugh 
bred yet muscular type of Christian, forta 
nately not raze m the Church of Engle, 
distinct from, yot preserving the beat qualitzos 
of the clergy of # past generation, tho hunt 


mg parson and the younger sion of noble 
house, chosen to occu pochot parish, Bo 
to that the Castle mght vist the 


without loss of digmty It has been 
cast im the troth of the cicrgy that, m some 
esses, thar good birth and Iife at collego 
—where it may be, they sow a good many 
wild oate—unfit them for lung the suc 
coveora of the apostles, who were untaught 
and of the lowor ranks Can it be argued 
that St Paul w the type of the porfect 
Christian gentleman in spite of his better 
buth and trang at the feet of Gamaliel 
and not rather because of theses advantages 
As exceptions Prove the rule, so “Pur sang 
ne peut mentir” holds good m most cass 
It w to the genéleman, born aa well as made, 
but- and herein hes the difleronce botween 
‘x gontlcman of Lord Chesterficld’s school and 
of St Paul’s—having the world’s caclut 
graven with the divine mmgnia, that the 
Tough will heten, when one msen fiom hus 
own class will not know how to touch tho 
night chord, or will blunder where the other's 
tact and ln:ger mindedness wall extmeate him 
Cultivated in athletics as well uv m Greek, 
he will not be at a loss oven should he bo 
obliged to have recourse to tho argumuntum 
on tho prnuple of the old 

an Dean Ramsay about, who 
hus alcepy beaded parishioner feet tho 
Word of God when ho would not hear it 
Fortunately Mr Markham’s style, in or out 
of the pulpit, had not a soponiic tendency, 
and when the spmsterhood of Castloton 
heard that then now Rector was a bucholor, 
well with private meant added 7 
Ins stay of £500 a year, they promptly 
2 am battle array ‘Alas for ther 
hopes! His first appearanco was sufhcient to 
cate some dumay, if not duappointment 
Here was planly not a man to be won hy 
the noweat design im shppors or by yrist 
apparent acyotion_to Sunday school and 
tvimting Le was tall and angular— 

not sparcly, but massively angulat—with 
shghtly overhanging brows, beneath which 
gleamed cyca in whose depths, apite of en 
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outlyin, wity, lurked a keen senee of tho 
ealont and itout fom Sal 9 


nidculona and a 
might bo decerving, 80 1t was remar! the 
lon intereet manifested in pur ish matiors 


‘by ladies who, m tho old Rector s time, had 
contrived to shut thur eyes to what they 
now declared to be “Quite too sad, Mr 
Markham , we really had no tex there were 
so many heathens in Castleton We fear Mr 
Castor must have let us all gotoskep If we 
can help you m any way, do command us” 
And to the fair penitenta’ su Mr 
Markham took them at their word and sot 
them to work carrying them of their feet, 
thoy plantively comp ned, both sctually 
and fignrstivcly, hy the impetus of hws own 
energy and et ice of sharacter He was 
too matter of fet, not appearing 
to ‘understand that devotion to work 
was mercly » moans to i , that ond 
bung the providing of » wife for the Rector 
who did not seem to take the hint, and only 
ruphed to those who frankly expressed their 
opinion that x clergyman, hke a doctor 
jould be a mirned man that m theory he 
quite agri with them, but that as im art, 
so im the natare of a minister's wifo, rt 
‘be a cise of nascriw, non ft Ie mt an exag 
goration to say that, as a ale, clergy men 
in getting wives who only bring them 
% number of children, shaftless hai 
queiulous braina wherewith to fight ics 
battles, only too oftcn the scofin.: 
accusation to be hiought, “Thine own vine 
yard hast thou not kept"? Would that 
lergymen's wives only rualned how they 
mulldy thorr husband s preaching ind efforts 
towards the improvemont or motal elov tion 
of their paruhionera by thor feckless ways, 
or by the othor extreme, irdng the 
mire, maalong hun pitied msterd 
aud lus sermons intorlned by bis 
tion mm red inh, 8 to sperk He can preach, 
‘but what hagh souled man have chown 
such a help meet ') It should be written m 
chiracters of firo—-1 cchbate clergy—no, 1f 
wo respect the sinctity of home and the 
Fatherhood of Goi but a man who preaches 
the Gospol owes it to that God to see that 
his choice falls not on one, howiver well 
dowered, who by her trviahtis und selfish 
aces will mike ths word of ray aed ‘Tho 
ricat: 1n the pulpit may prevch fo his people, 
Hie m thohor Chrusta ifaw lived for €heae 
and throngh that m them and it 15 the wifes 
sacred duty to be like the women of old jr f 
at the aepulehre bringins her sweet spieis— 
those graces pocuhuly s womws privulwe 
to offct As 1 wis to them the angle 


and savourm; 
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appeared, so 1t 18 for her to display the 
beauty of holiness, the tender, sympathetac 
yet practical side of the Christan character 
inon Markham felt this to the core of 
Ins upnght sterling nature, and even had he 
not worn a taliuman that safeguarded his 
heart, be would not hise found im Castleton 
one who answered to his ideal of a clergy 
ame wifo Indeed, much to the surprise, if 
not the dugast of the younger and more fs 
ematmg meml ue congreg ition, the 
only prefurcnce he showed ae for Mi 
Grmshaw surnamed tho from her 
erect, military hearmg, as if she hvd learnt 
the goose step with hor fathers recruits 
Colonel of s line rogrment, he had mired a 
wife with a good income, which had, on the 
desth of then parent beon inherited by 
ther two daughtus, Johanna and Lydia 
They wor. no longer young , Johanna, who 
scomed subterfuge even on such a deheate 
nt ws a ladys uze, frankly confissed to 
Roy years, but Lydia alwiye led it to be 
inferred that she was much younger, ind 
we will not contradict her, for certamly 
Tohwna gave colour to it by her manna 
towards her sister, which wie that of an 
elder to a dchcate fretful child When they 
took the cottrge called Aspen Lodge, Mise 
Gnmshaw wished to chings the name os 
of shilly shallyings but Lyd 
ploaded for ita rotention on the ground that 
‘there was an aspen on the lawn, so that the 
name had morc reley ancy than 1 common to 
the popular arborrcultural tatles given to such 
and that if altered it myht con 
fase tho local postman Thw last prosaic 
reason commended iteelf to her more practical 
mator, #0 sho give m to whit she considered 
Lydins sentimental ideas and Aspen Lodge 
at remained 
Tt was difficult to associate the nume with 
the till, oo, rither mmr figure seu 
fiom the sate 1esululy every mormng 
(Gastloton might have act tha clocks ‘by het 
comings and goings) md g woto tho 
Poorest cottiges With tho ar of ® drum 
Taor, making the women fly about to give 
some somblance of clcanlmose and tidiness to 
then mse ible rooms, and half fnghtemg 
thar htth oncs with the tones of her sonorous 
voue lhe poor, a8 a rule, dont like to be 
interfered with, md we naturally conserva 
tive, ly with rezuid to dirt, 80 at first, 
they 1esented Mies Grimshow s martial ways 
but when they found she was nob above 
working with them i will w talking to 
them, that the conteuts ¢f the bashot shu 
ivariably cared meant somethmg good for 
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them and their children, and thot when 
illnoss vusted them her touch could bs very 
gentle and hor strident tones wonderfull; 
soft, they grew to rospect and even to Wi 
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them nght band am perish matters, 

one day, when returnmg fiom Fnday 
evening service, tho Bectot nuatly took her 
bresth away by saying — 


come her Gradually she leatnt that what “I am going for a month’s holiday, Misa 
she conudered her woukness was tho main Guimshaw, and when I return I hope to mn 


spring of her tho groon pane grow trodues you to my wifo” 
mg out of the es of her charuter, ‘You: wife!” gasped Jobanna 
thit hfo was not all marching and diillmg, “Yos, does iteurprne yout 1 have told 


but that it was woll somotmos to pilo you first because I look upon you as my 
musheta, even though it were by thoto1d sid, most sincere frend, and I should Tike you to 
sheltered haply by umbrageous treos, and, be good to her She w young—my Joy” 
while never foetng eight of tho path of duty ‘Lho tenddr, reveront way m which he 
to relax the Inmbs and indulge in repose, tall uttered the name was @ revelation to the 
at the word of command the rufreshed soldier hind hearted woman of what Algernon 
takes his inthe 1 inks, reudy for further Markham’s wife would be to him, and, as he 
service Not only in the outude world, but added, holding hor hand m hus frm warm 
with the walls of her home was sho being giasp, “Lou will be hor friond as you have 
taught this lesson, for m many ways Lydia mine, will you not! No one knows 
‘Was a great tral to her busy, active mnded better than you what 1s needed among the 
stor Johanna ofton felt bke » bull im poople,” sho repli, heartily, “Trust tno to 
achina shop when stumbling madvertently betohu what I con” Wath which assurance 
upon her mator’s tender pomis, she having he was pufectly satified 
a3 many senabibties as 4 sea anemonc When the evontful month hui passed Cas 
has tentacles, hut who, invertebrate though (leton was on tap-too For what, divsmity in 
sho was—ny, rather by reason of her flabbi human shape had the Roctor despised the 
now—had a way of to Johanna’s clizible spmnsterhood of the neighbourhood 
more rock hke formation, and, like the Mr and Markham arnvud late on 81 
mosombryanthemum, doubtless priding rtscIf turday, and on the following day there was 
on ita tenacity, forgetful of how much it not a vacant seat in Castloton Uhurch, every 
owed to the anu httle shelter it had eccured body went early for fear of mssing the on 
am a crevice of that samo rocky heart It | trance of the bride, and many suffered from 
‘was touching to aoe the strong woman's tin ck im the neck m consoyuanco of thur 
derness towards her mstor’s foibles, hur ad frequent cHlorta to turn towards the man 
muration for Lydia's little accom entrance Suddenly tho emall door nearest 
wuessea which she would have do the Rectory opened softly—overy head jerhod 
spwed m herself, but then, as abe said, “I round as i pulled by a sing, and there was 
am a plain woman, and euch things dont sit a peraptible tremor im the congregated 
well on me” She accepted her position as feathus and flowurs If ther wearcia could 
old msgid without a thought that 1t could be have umpazted to them thun sens: of astonsh 
otherwise, but with Lydia, she felt st was ment, they must have stood upnght Framoil 
different She might marry well, had she im the low arch there for a second 4 
not bad many admirers t—some of thm pro tiny gnheh figure, whose bnlhant brown 
ested mm Jobanna’s umszination, os sucmed to take m at a glance the hush 
which, though somewhat denso of oxpoctancy bet appearance ‘had. srvatod, 
erself, was very vivid whore 1; was and tobe greatly emused thercat, then with 
cerned ered eyohds ebe trip to hor 


cont 
Fortunately for Algernon Markham’s gr: seat, and was noarly lost to tht im the 
vity, 1 mover en! his head why, w! ‘spacious Rectory pow 


he called at Aspen Lodge, Mus Grimehan Sard Miss Lydia Grimshaw to Miss Dun 
offaced herslf and allowed her master’s plat: furd of “The Laurels,” “You could harc 
tudes to run on in an umnterry flow, knocked me down with the feathers m my 
comme to the rescue only when conver own bonnet! Tothmk, so a Mr Markham 
sation threatened to become so diluted that admured dear Johanna, that he should hase 
some additions! stimulant of rlevant matter sclected such « clut as that!” 


was absolutcly required Johanna Saad Collett, then new!y sutallod as vorgur, 
confessed to thera how percep “T was jest msulted—why I nearly teuled 
her thoughts of the future was the 


py lady ito her place, for foar as I should 
thot the Rector would marry Lydia, be too fate to introjuce the parson’s wife, and 
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sho a. comm in unbelmown like! Why I was gfber peopl u that are obtrusve,’ reyoncd 
on the pmt of gon into tho vestry to atsk if Mra om Taughngly “1 had mmne 
the missus warn’t cummun, when Tacesher all rounded off mo im childhood I was 
actin’ m hor pew, for all tho world as if the youngest of a flook of boys, and they 
she'd growod thero—s bit of a gilas wont used to play bill with me when I was in 
‘bring no dignity to the porsition infant, and when I was short-froched take 
But im this Collett, like tho rest, soon ‘mc pick a back by tins in all thar suramb- 
fonnd themselves must ukcn Lhe prinup ling «expeditions My mother was exposta 
members of the congrcgation called upun lated with by well mcaumg frionds, but she 
“httle Mrs Markham’ to‘ patromue” or ts dways rephed, the mutual gun connter 
“encourage th, word, in diffirent mouths, ) balanced any los» m the way of fine ludlyrsins ? 
having the sumo meaning, tho “poor htth | “But you ate such a thorough ttle luly, ? 
thing. must havo a great dou to loarn they , mteryected her friend warm! 
thought, but to their surprise and discom | Joy smiled “If 1 be, I Teurnt at by closo 
fitare they were routad on tho very threy intimacy with nvture, she 1 not a had in 
hold Hor bnht oyes seemed to them stractor, who can be loud or conceited or 
throngh, whale hor clear, mellow voice bul self conscious m her presencef ‘hore 1s 
them ly welcome, with a pretty caso of such a hush, a dignity and grace about her, 
manner, gulish and unifficted, yot—overy , that f allowed fie. access to her school one 
meh Airs Afar/hom Tt was the shucld of her | cannot ful to learn onc 5 own ignorance, and 
husbands mimo which ,ve her the quit | thet is the Alpha and Omeya of all know 
atrongth thit ampressed itsclf upon her vi « | ledge, at least this ade of ‘undrawn cur 
tore Lattle and young she myht be, but tam of etermty” ‘Ihe brown eye giuw 
Algomon Markhums wifo nether could nor thoughtful os sho continued, “I often think 
would be patromsed What wasfisxmatngm of tho lino, ‘hnowlulge comes but wis 
hei, hor youth and good looks, herbnghtwin tom linger, and I fccd at: ty because know- 
some Ws, her reuly tact and aympathy, woe luge mw of the carth, wisdom 16 from above 
all her own butthe self posses mn und di, ‘The fear of the Lond, that a wisdom, and 
aity which compulled 1 eertzm deference to so wo come rcund to proples angulatities, 
be pard to her suzy stions md ideas eeud Johanns, carthly knowlal,c will not help uw 
mg paruh matters, cam to her when at tho to smooth them out, but lovo will, and love 
altar she vowed, God helps hier, to be + 1s—God We aro both wanted, dem friend, 
truc helpmate to her husband It must be the lng sentry who crics, ‘Who goos there ? 
sud ahe novet intruded her vicws, butiath 2 to guad and warn, and tho tiny bud who 
allowed thom, hke louven, to permeate the! sits and sangs on the window sill to gludden 
mchovte mass Castleton digmficd hy the and cheer “Now [due sy you could do a 
name of ‘ public opmion,’ until uncn thing lhe the sentinel at Pompen, while 
serously sho lod that opmion much moto | I 
really than the upper ten of the place over While jou,’ tho “diigoon broke 1, 
dreamed She was fortunate too m ganmn: “are the dearcst little woman ever made!” 
the staunch affection of Lady Maxwell, and On the othor aide of the yew hedgé, from 
the unfulmg support and admuation of Jo whore the frends wero w king, was he wd o 
hanna Gumshaw The good womin, loy il mins vowe humnung + Gam as 
to her promis, with u very humble sense of the Rector tuned m at the wicket, and 
her own deficiencies, aot about I Joy advanced to mect them As ie shook handa 
Markham the ropes, but very soon fonnd with Johinm, he sad, 
hereclf m the poution of pul, not tuk: Do you know Lonsfullows translation 
um the ut of mgratiting hasdé with the of Acnpchun yon [hu ww, iss Gumshaw t 
jWor without loss of olf respect, or tomns Not Lheu I wall nflxt 4 stanza upon you * 
down of mdwvidnihty Johinna acum And, k mung hghtly upon his wilo’s shoulder, 
plantively one diy, whon Mra Murkhim he reperted, 





wl got round some incorrigible she hud daciietnee ny kesii'eedil 
i utterly beyond her— ‘boas my lify, and my good snd my gold, 
“T cant think how you do xt, my dew I Snow of Tharsw my rathes sry good, 


wm always tramping’ upon somo ones fa The. O ey woal ‘sng Deak an may Mod” 
vourite corn or hurowing then most pro epee are dob aah seppreomnibal fed 
nounced union, why do propk hivosomumy 3 at the two, then, , rooping, 
bumpe 1” kaseed tho child woman, aa if jo to ex 
“Borhops they are our own ad not prose all hor thunshts by moro words, aud 


of 


tothe day tbat Py le Thevy Lan looked 
hor fice, Joy Murhbam retuned mnch 
not childishness, but child flenes, which 
movented her ever growing old Thao wis 
"sort of peenmal freshness abont her which 
made all young peoplo seck har out with 
thar confidenus, whether at were the small 
hoy whose kite had lost ate tal o the gn] 
yust budding mto womanhood, drosming of 
tome “notimpossible he ‘Thus 1t nas to 
‘Mra Matkham, now a bright muddh vd 
‘woman,that Phyllis though but the aequ ant 
ance of a day, could opn ho het more 
roadily and freely than she hui ben whle to 
do to one whom she had kuown fiom infancy 

She spoke of her early lfc, of the good but 
veserved Woman who had brow,ht her up 
who, hving the fc of 11edn hud eu cd 
the child to be left much to ho own re 


sources 
“T Jmow nothing of my pucnts the qul 
ead, “save thit my futher was a struggling 
modieal man practising in Pan dy img early 
followed soon by my mother who confided 
me to my aunts cue Aunt Juhi neve 
Tked to talk much of my motlur she con 
tinued wistfulls , ‘ perhaps w sho munud 
80 rather aginst her swters vdvice 
uch ashort lfc my aunt felt the 
subject to be painful Somctimes sho would 
hy upon my herd anT toll me hon 
rents end fascatimg my m ther hud 


“TI can quite behove thu,’ interrupted tho 
hatener, but Phy Jhs, unhvding the comment, 
continued 


“Tusod to be that she alway s added, 
*You are not the Teast hhe her, hdd, you 
area Trevshan And once she murmured 
‘Thank God! I dont think she meant mo 
to how #8, perhaps sho ferred af Iwere bean 
tfol I might have moro tumpt tions to grow 
Darin and frivolous, do you think a0? Aunt 

‘Was very setious “voly, very good, you 
Anow,” as of she thousht she bri banal to 
make a complimt Joy leaned fia vard and 
took the gil hind 

“Duar child do3ou hnow how lovely you 
are?” 

“T—ob, no! A rose flush sufficed hor 
check, which gave jut the tono required to 
porfect the loveliness of which she wre all 
Unconscious 

“Never mind, said Mrs Marklim com 
punchouly — See dreaded lest ha impulsive 
speech should make har visitor scit conscious, 
and consequently ruuived ‘Go on with 
your story , me how }ou mastered the 
organ 
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“T do not think I mastered the organ, but 
the organ me When I was quite 
4 htth thing I used to ert curled up m the 
organ loft while the orgimst raced, and 
one diy whon he was called bow by the 
yitat, | bribed the bellows boy with ha penny 
to go on, 80 that I too my,lit try to the 
imstiument speak = Lat hy guncd me 
more than I knew of, for Mr Cleaver over 
houd me, and smd that I had natual t dont, 
and taught me aj] he knew It was hke 
openins & new wold to m—a world of 
spuite with whom I coukd converse, far more 
ral to me than the fiw opie who visitul, 
my aunt, for thoy wore ony fosh and blood, 
but muste was soul I bad not the hey to un 
Tock human hearts, 1 was thonght stupid b 
some, I know, but the wasa woah 
tution, like y divino revelation tome’ = Lhe 
ails o3<8 glowed with suppiessed enthu 
usm You see my life wan eo pliaid, no 
grLat Joys, nO greit sorrows, #0 thit music 
Wis to ino the thiobbing of the worlds sivat 
Inart, thu mshmg of the waves upon the 
rocks, wlulo 1 wis stranded upon + tidelcss 
shore It was the embodiment of sympath 
for winch I crved = When my aunt lid, 
tound her «1 thonzht, Seep m her chur 
—but she bul wakcned—in hear cn 

Joy gave the hand she held a gontl pre 
sura, and Phylhs respondud with t 
sumle of giatatud( qlosmg her eyes for a 
momont, as if tohup bach the s1sing tears, 
then conunucl 

*T fault stumed for 1 tame shut i aa it 
were to 4 great lonelmess, and when 1 cue 
to myself finew that had £100 1 your, 
and was free to myp ont my future ag 1 
wild A longing wazud me to se bome 
thing beyond the slecpy confines of Ashlury 
You must not think me superstitions but I 
said to mj eolf, ‘ Whatever pe my eye first 
rests on whon I open the ‘Inno ‘Table I wall 
oto Topencd tho book and road C uth. 
ton I packed up e small portmanteau, ashul 
God to {rhe exe of me and—you know the 


Tost 
*Tlooh upon if as reall provdontanl, and 
jou will for that esme small portman 
few and stay with us Wheredid youluave 
tt 
* At the tly loolang inn where I sccured 
aroom Leould not thuh of putting you 
to any trouble on my account, 
- Mrs La ree her hind on the gis 
ips, saying laughingly, 
Youll do as you are lid ~Nobody ever 
dusobcys mo, as jou will kam some day if 
you caro about us suffiacntly to remam ” 


05°. 


“J should like to give youa kiss, may It” 
was all the answer the received brs 

“May 1” The httle woman drew 
Phylhs’s face down to hers, and 20 the bond 
‘of fricndehp wan ratshed between them 

Tt was cared nem con that never had the 
Thaulagaving Service been quch a success 
‘The congregation seemed as xf 1t never woulll 
absperae, for Phyllu, thoroughly lost in the 
enjoyment of playing upon a fner mstrument 
than any abe had been privileged to touch, 
snd forgetful of all olve savo of boing borne 
“on the wings of song,” played with an 
Imsputation greater than she had ever capo 
nenced, and’ was only brought down from 
the clouds by the mght of the bellows boy 
with rod face peopmg at her through 
cutams Ina étage Whisper he romathed, 

“Please, ma'am, they'll stay all day af you 

on 


Fortunately she was not lacking m_solf 
posrcenon, for the dosent fiom tho sublime 
to the ndiculous was v0 abrupt that aho had 
some difficulty m choking down a langh as 
sho rephiod, 

Go back, there's a good boy , Iwill fumah 
off directly 


Sul 
and Phy! 


SAVED 


at her approvingly ho retired, 
succood 


ttle slave, who had been Jongg to exespe 
unto the open air, and the boy ish sports that 
wore hold m Skene Wesr fields Phy llry 
wutod tall tho lost retreatmg footsteps told. 
hur that the church was cmpty, then ale 
iuade her way down hoping to stcal ito the 
Rectory unobscrved, but when <be omerged 
into the churebyard, she still found groups 
of people means to xe ot be mtroducod to 
the organ — Sho could not avord recerrmg. 
the thanks and congratulations of the Rector » 
funda, so accopted them with a ahy sim 
pherty and grace of manncr that immediately 
¥ on tho heart of Aine Dallva, wtio roa boon 
nt in possoaszon of those facts in 
din Ynown to Bin Makbam One old 
lady's address quite touched her by ats 011. 
dent mnvonty , abc shock her warmly by tho 
hand, saymg in tones natorallyharch but 
softcned by an indescribably tender fooling, 
“My dent, I never know what music was 
Yoforo I thank you heartily fo: having mado 
‘mo fox the first time ‘touch with my 8 
taps the 1vory gites and golden’ “That was 
a favounte song of my poor 19 divs, yot 10 
momber, Joy?” turning towaids Mis Math 
‘ham as sho concluded the sentince 
‘Mrs Markham romemborel pafeets the 


trial it used to be, but not fo worlds would | 


which 
the capital 


in banging th volun’ | poison fiom 
tity to's gridual close, thereby frecin, hi | 


‘she have allowod the smile that auffused ber 
aMNcr consciousness to appear on her features 
De mortuss ni msi baum, and Lydia Grim 
shaw bad long been beyond either praise or 
blame Her death bad left a vor in Jobanna’s 
hfe she found 1t difheult to fill Jydia had 
been s sort of gentle irritant, which, when Te 
moved had left s numbness as of a deadened 
nerve, until she was startld, nay, galvananed 
into a now existence by Dr Whit’s aston 
propoml to make hor hus wife At 
first sho red she wos uot fitted for 
‘matumony, such an 2dca had never entored 
her hoad, she wax cut out for an old mad, 
but he combated ber idea with his own, 
was, that sho had the making of 
‘aife for a doctor And though 
tov. some little tame to get her accustomed 
te sudden Bouleicrovm at of all her pre- 
conceived notions, she succumbed at last and 
proved tho truth of his statement to the 
full Active and energotie as ever, but toned 
down by mellowing age, ehe was, in bor 
husband 6 opinion, avery fine woman And 
certainly Johanna White, dressed suitably to 
het mationls position, fecling herself appro 
caatid, anil warmed by tho compamonship 
of a genial femponed man, was & differ ont 
at the “dragoon” had been 
At last tho Bustos uty managed to 
tpeape for June, and Pugh was quite 
taken out of her usual quit Tesctve by Dot's 
salhes and Jach’s ahiltully managed atten 
fhons Sho wee to a sud af sense of Ee 
Jom, to & gurlah power of cnjoy mont, 
which she had thought herself wncapable , 1t 
was preity to bear hur soft, mirthful laugh, 
to sce ber long fiauged oyehie Lift with a 
shy, surprised glance of pluisure whon Jack 
exerted himsclf to be agtucablo Sho had 
evidently known little of male society, and 
twas eo delightfully ficeh and wngennow that 
to gan an answering look from bor 
step ogee datiseted the young #0 
much that be gore little sim of tho healthy 
appetite bo was known to possess Dot, 
who knew her brothers wcahness for form 
mane beauty, had some teasmg remark on the 
tap of her tongue, but ber innate good bread 
img prevented xt utterance, an ova 
‘una cumple play ung at hide and aook round. 
her sux3 mouth rcvealod her amusement 
‘But Jack was much more in earnest than sho 
thought, and an bus room that mght myht 
hase buen heard apostrophinng a bangle 
that a young aly at Cambndge had given 
Jum, under the impresion ho wos hot do 
Xoted cavahor Tle atzngged vanly to got 
off the cbnoszous sign of slavery (the horuzble 


a 
it 
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thing was acldored on), when suddenly x 
snapped, the woight of mlver waa not very 
grovs, and with a sigh of rebef ho flung it 
into the brick of « drawer 

“T shonld not hke that gurl to thmk me 
fool,’ he muttered “ There’a & look on her 
eyes that came from another sphore than 
our benighted world By Jove! how glod 
I am she 1s going to stay, ahe will give Dot 
the tone she wants 

This mgn of brotherly interest was added 
as a eort of rider, to prove he was not actu 
ated by purely selfish interest 

Tho oyos that haunted ian wero at that 
moment upwaids xt the moon suling 
mma cloullons fea of amethyst, tho girl lewn 

out of the window nas am tho 

ttiiness of the mellow autumn might No 
sound save the occasion’ swish of tho 11scr 
ag it playa round a httle nook where the tall 
green of the Its stand sentanel, or 


swoops in eidios by some gravelly reach, ' 


only 4 bud rosettling itclf on a branch, or 
ging a twittermg 61h of satisfiction amul, 
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down to hers in mute esress, and suffered 
herself to be drawn with gently encirchng 
arm to the window Phyllis threw opon the 
ersemont, then straightened her lithe figare, 
standing eroct as if to drink m fuller mepira, 
tron, deeper dranghts of the vintage cup that 
autumn wis fillmy to the brim with the rub 
‘mo preseed fiom the mellow fruits summer 
hid beon mitming — The woods lay deop in 
loom, but across the park the moonlight 
sttcamed unbroken, sive where tho oaks ind 
Ixcches throw grint shadows «thwart the 
moay turf, but oven through thar thick 
lexfy recesses gleaming shafts of ight pene 
trited and etreaked the knotted boles with 
salver bars 

“ Mameell, do yon hear the fries playng, 
on munical givsseat” 

The thle of 1 1spphng stroam, the splish 
of a fountain fell soothinzly on the ear, and 
shartang the pith, the river flowed stoel .1cy 
m the moonh,ht » if with batod breath just 
God’s gardin ground, where “ the rude fore 
futhors of tho Bamlot” slupt The two stood 


@ scent of flowers md shrubs and freshly , alent till Mass Dallw sud 


tured earth The moon lochs down, down 
tate the depth of eyes suffused with 

tears, and Phyllis Trevyliin stretching hu 
aims out as if im omln1eo, murmured softly, 
“Doar, boautaful lind, jou] myht 
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“Waar 1 tho sunsct saying to you, 
Phy thts 3” 

Aho gentlo voico scarecly broke tho atall 
no%s am the turret chambur more thin the 
full of a loaf or the flutter of 1 buds win, 
dhsturbs the quict of a hot summer noon 

“Dear fiend, you hnow the flowers that 
loge at mbt I fcc] aa af like them I could 
fold my feaves to heop in all the wumth an! 
glory next my heart, lest the ovening dons 
should chill and make them palhd ’ 

hike a folded flower she looked, the 
git] who eat with honda and restful 
attituile, rocluing m the window soxt, petals 
af shy gruo and avoot racrve yelling the 
glowing heut within She remamed with 
rapt eyes till the rch cumaon of the sunset 
turn 
till the opal of the sky decpaned into ame 


1 too, 


“Se, Phylls my dulnge statue gleams 
a snow flake, or like a swan that his 

folded its prmons on the bank, woury of over 
flovting on tho cold, slu,gwh sticum , £0 she 
ny of hfo, ainy her swan song and 
crossed tho dark river of death 

* Tall me of ber, Mamsell,’ the pi] sad, 
md Ica her compuuon back to her eary 
char, diiwing up + stool covungly to ber 
fect, nd, scrting horsolf, rosted her boul 
cuceungly ssanat tho old ladys knee 

“Tam 9 ,lod you told Hawlans not to 
bring tho lamps in, this weird light, yot so 

aceme just fitted to reveal the foatures 

you so love to dull upon You have oftun 
promised to show me the spuctre of Castle 
tmmount, th shadow thit bioods over Sir Dor. 
nuda hf, that keep» lim sway from his 
duties to you and to his tenants What time 
more sutublo than this t” 

‘Misa Dallas looked down upon the shipcly 
throat bent Lickwards, so thit the loading 


oye in let own some 3 of 
nt eM eto soa aa 


ly 
to eaffion eaffion into puly yellow,! “Child, this placo 1s to you all lovelies 


but even to me the bitter memories of a cruct 


thyat, and the “pie regent of the sky pust darken its sunshine, how much mito 
ugurped the sun gods sccptro Then with s thon to one who loved his mother sa Bornud. 
mgh of deopest content sho rose and passed Maxwell Iosed his! Would you heer tho 
to her compuuun’s mde, as if some touch, sorrowful story? May not your views af 
some expression of human symmthy were hfe be clouded, your belief m human natwe 
necessary to complote the revelation natures shaken t” 

mlent voices hul made to her Theoldlady “I ihink not, ws not Lady Maxwell & 
Jad ber band fondly on the 1ur bead bont very noble noman 1” 
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“ Noble, ay, 4 saint” 

The old lady's fo grow soft, a tender 
amile curved her ips Suddenly the smlo 
ful, the gontle oyon grow humid Phyllis 
Inesed the sank th val ot lan ‘that 
hy m hor fap, which tou iy 
unlocked the stores of momoty, ‘ak we atl 
lady began as if talking to horsclf more than 
to her aus 

“Tow cin I ex the torture of slow 
yoars that lulled her as surely as though 
poison had been distilled ito her daily eup— 

, who remember her a tall, fur zn], looking 
out on the world trustfully and forrlessly, 
pure as the hly she too closely resembled 
whon sorrow had paled the cheek, onco no 
fresh from tho breath of the mountum 
breezea# Alas, Marion, onr dear Marion! 
How woll I romember that evening loug 
ago! Sho stood im tho onel window, dark 
oned m summer by tho giant chostauts, that 
were the glory of Strathgowan, but now i 
their autumn robes of se atlot and gold form 
img a regi buckground to the far gil, who 
turned with aby eyes rad to giect hor 
unelo s quest fino contrast they made — 
Sur Mowe Maxwell, tall and dark and 
straight ag a saphng, with 2 somewhat sir 
castic, satunine expression , ott Marion, of 4 

we auburn type, ‘with deep blue eyes and 
lolicate, high bied foxtures, a0 frankly open, 
” girhshly fat less, aftor the first momentary 
rosorve was broken through Who can ex 
Plan tho mystory of love's attraction 1 What 
1a at draws together two diverse natures! 
Sw Maunce was uttorly unhke the man we, 
my father and [, ld have fanciod our 
would have choson, but I, who 
could read her mobile, tinthful face hke an 
opon book, noted the subtlo change in her, 
hor verming moods, alternately gay and 
thoughtful, the swift blushes that, ike doud 
leta mm the west, crimsonod and paled be 
neath the gaze of him who soon became licr 
min god [cannot eay I ever hkod Sir Min 
nice, but if I expresaod a doubt about Ins 
trustworthiness, tho look of pained suprise 
on sy darling’ fee ale mp Dee to find 
aome excuse for my prejudico Mfeertamly 
was nothing more i Maurice was an 
accomplished, gentlemanly man, and, lest 
jalousy should be at the root of my doubts, 
tmed to see him with her oyes, and at last 
partially succeeded Had I known the bitter 
woquel I wonld rather have seen her lying 
doad_at my foot than the wifo of Sx Mau 
noe Maxwell” The sposker pausod a mo 
ment, with her hand over her eyea, thon 
continued with some bitternoss “Ah, how 
xxix 
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plaumble he was, how quick to e¢o of any 
cymeal getion or expression of opinion grated 
upon her senso of rectitude ¢ Ho wo be; 

her forgiveness with such a charming air o} 

hunultty, ce he ho only moetod het. ss cok 
presence with him always to make hy 

she could wish him to bt, tdake tale 
bum, believed she was sent to be Gods 
mesiage to am and so sho was, had he not 
wilfully mustead it by the ght of the devil's 
candlo that burnt withn bm Oh, my 
dear, the old indignation 1s rousod ag un when 
1 think of tho past, but when I look down 
thore to the churchyard, and see tho white 
gleam of her murble statue—my pure, pele 
Marion, knoeling, ever kneeling, m supplies 
tion for the mau sho loved, ‘not wisely, but 
too, will,’ tho anger des away She was 
}mmnfiod by anffering, hor gold purged of ts 
Alloy an the furnace * 

‘Tass were im tho old lady’s voxe and 
choked it, 60 mn tho pauso that ensued Phy lis 
sud gontly— 

“Tt 18 dawn with hor now, dear frend’ 

“Sweet child, yes, to me tho mght of 
sorrow sooms long, but to her, now that she 
Tooks down the cndloss vistas of etermty, 
only the little dozing space between the tame 
of awakening and uptwing, when we fancy 
we have slopt so long, and re awake to find 
it but a few moments But I must not 
windor too far from ™ subject , rocall me 
af I stray too far aficld Tho route to old 
age has led through so many by paths, has 
soeod 80 crreaitously a soa dale Sst 

garrubty o! aged may 
when they dwell on the past ores have 
so mush ground to cover, happy they who, 
on the summits of the hilla have found, as I 
have done 80 often, a Jacob's stone, marked, 
‘Rest and be thankful’ But to my talo Sn 
Mannee woul and won our Marion From 
‘worldly pomt of view the match was an 
ercelicnt ons, and we heard nothing agaurst 
Su Maur » personal character, and we let 
our flower go into 2 world of which she was 
wholly ignorant—sho who had been sheltered 
from very hush breath, from every 9} 
anes of evil, she who had boon ct 
lovo = Her_mother was my father’s pet 
‘aster, and when she died our Manon was a 
sacrod legucy to be treasured and guatded 
Thank God, he did not hyo to feel that he 
had belied his trust, unwittingly though it 
ght be He hoped and believed that in her 
bnsband’s devotion she would find the com 
it of that love which had surrounded. 
short eighteen summers At first we 
ware wall satished , her lettors were full of 
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ith bappmess Ab, how eagaly the 
portman ‘was looked for, hus pe seni 
‘unusually gird on those ‘that her 
lottora weie cvpocted | Sho was a cypital cor 
respondent sho knew that ovory htéle trifle 
uigercsted us and how prond wo note to 103d 
betwean the vas = she was a soctal auc 
C054, ough sim and imzonnous, ow 
dom gil hid + fino mnd, which we bad 
striven cirefully to educute and we hewd 
through frzends who met her in sonets that 
Luly all was songbt, not only for hor 
youth and bewty but for hor rutelhgenco 
bo the first yon prvad cloudless) ws at 
seomed, and [ fult my forebodings bad been 
wrong and foolish Then she sent for me 
her cous wd foster sister I wus much 
older thin she you know 4 son was Lorn 
amd gust rjoimgs ind none sonied 

udea_or mote devctud thin sn Maunce 
Whom T ket my dhtling st mling on the 
torre waving Her hin Werclucé to me, th 
glad hhht of huppmoss tho new born yoy of 
mothuhood shinmg in her eyes, my own 
nowy ran over with tows of thinkfulness 
Boforo another two jcws had elipwd my 
father hed ind I wis aot freo to comply 
with her sometimes vciled, sometimes openly 
expressed desue Rr ee come tome, I 
need you And 1 cloud w ws creeping up on 
my dear gurls horivon 1 might be uo big, 
thin a mins hand, but it was no lesa o 
cloud Ctuld, { am hayermg on as we Scotch 
aay, 1m Leasing yout 

“Oh, no, toll me uWl—that 19 of course, 
all you circ to tell 
her companion s side 

“T lewe all the brightacs behind now, 
my dear for the clouds spread, the nfts of 
Aight between became absorbed m the dark 
ness =I soon dimovernd that Sir Maunco 
had tired of hi wifes pure thoughts and 
waya, the swucty she w sald have prufcrred 
he voted slow, and yawnm.ly voucd bored 
jum to deith’ He gradually disfted mto» 
fast act of men and women, of bi,h soci 
stindm,, but with nothing else to rcommend 
them, intellectnilly or morally ‘Theso ho 
muuted upon tnsiting to Castlemount in the 
shooting and hantms serson, and lus wife 
trud to make herself r,rvowble to her hus 
banda fends how well I can seo her at 
the head of he table an evotic among rank 
weeds She had takin the oath of obedi 


Phy Ihe nestled closer to 


ones, therefore sho accoptcd her 
with digmty and ‘oubwad show of acqui rouge 


escence, with but an occisional protest, and 
Shas robes! Was for, snes tame 6 fectual Be 
Yond a certam pomt with bes wife Sr Mau 
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mieo_know he could not anid. hus rorpéct 
for hor, which lngued after bre love 
was dead, kupt him withm bounds And on 
ono pomt she was vory firm, that of Bor 
nirds trunmg Her huel oceamonally, 
m bus mocking way, taunted her with makmg 
the boy 1 mlksop, vw af the son of such a 
mothe: conld be a milhsop! Sho who aa a 
qmtl had tied the heather ind chmbeud tho 
coinics with a foot as true antl flout aa o dot, 
who faced all wevthers in hor kiltod abut 
and Tam o Shanter either fishing—she could 
throw + bewitiful dy—or curying muhicine 
and soup to the lonoly shichngs fcarloss and 
blythe! No Bernard was cssentially amanh 
boy oveellent in all ficld sporta, and at 
mote osscnbally a gentleman in hus chivalrous 
devotion tons mothcr That ho waa brought 
im his eatly youth to hnow more of wot 
lings ways fo get behmd tho scenes, 80 to 
sporh, was scarcely to bo availed but ho 
was safe gurrded from any oval ufluet by the 
strong rampart of his mothers chav, which 
‘wus bus favounte vantage punt Leamng 
‘over the back of xf, he scannud the company 
with 1 childa shrewd mtution, which secs 
and understands f1r more thon wo give crodit 
for Lhe women w.W0 grovtly attracted to 
hy ho wis a handyeme lul with o sory 
lovely sore , 1b would hive made the fortune 
of any chorister, so that he wis much petted 
and ran the msk of being sadly sporled 

“ Ah! Mamscll yoa conkl not throw stones 
at any for that fans I om sure said Phyl 
hs archly 

Tho oltl lady looked apolo.e tic but demud 
the mputation with apparent ind:_nation 

“My dear, how can yon thik auch a 
thing? I was vary strict with him always 
wuning him to hew ue of fns epeochos, ind 
tobeheve ul that Ins mother sad im prefer 
ence to any othe, woman which myanchon 
he certumly ol cycd to the Ictter never 
cared to Lt potted but by her I remomber 
‘an one ocak —a twinkle of amusement 
cue into the narrators cye—“a lady gui st 
who owed her compli xion m unly to ait ashod 
Jam to kage her, ind on bis re firmly, 
Tut quite pohtoly, 3 ou know, ehe witted bim 
with Ins tondncss for carosang Lady Mix 
wall, whoreupon he roplied, ‘ nse Cod. 
painted mothers putty rosea,’ stroking her 
choek tenderly 18 Bpeoch con’ the 
rest of the party, and made tho unfortunate 
ovuse of we blneh’ ermaon, even through her 
She mmodiately shook the dust of 
Castlemount off her fect, which no one yory 
much a” 

“Enfant terrible /” exclaamed Phy lha laugh- 
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ingly You 10 throwing aide lights on Su owes to hm father’? And before I could m 
Bernard's charveter, which may be of use to terfere she had pissed swiftly mto the next. 
mo should I ovor seo him” room Mechamecally I, too, tose, I felt an 
“You must not jndge the boy by that un if some erms hed arnved which would re 
Incky remark, child , but really these tnvnl quire immediste whon Thote was 
episudcs cannot interest you i must hasten cry, an oxclamatzon of horror from 
on to the prineipil fictor m the events that How I reached th coor I know not I am 
followed When Berninl wis 1 young Eto only conscious now of sun, my darlng 
arin ybout sixtcon yous old, anew guestap lymz back in her sons arms livid 13a corpse 
pc wed + Castlamount, aCountess de Marae I might hive thought her dev! had it not 
who hud appeared that sovson in London, and been for the gasping sobs thit scemed to 
taken socxty by storm She had Food cre siningle hor, while she hekl Bernards hind 
deatiils, and thuro wis no doubt sbout her | tightly agunst her bret =‘ Mcther 
bemg what she professed to be—the widow | mother! lookup; speak to mc! he entreatod 
of a min well known m Pirmuan carclos, but and sho looked up with a divine amile of 
what sc had been pres zonsly was shroudedim love siymg brokenly ‘It1s nothing nothmg 
mystury Thero wis a high fown, penny Ihen,soemg mo, ‘Oh, Marguet? dont 
hhamg description of hor mone of the society fughtoned, it 18 only a pssing famtnoss 
papers As near as I ean reall it xt ran ‘Tamtnoss!” Bornud excluraed — ‘C ous 
that she ws mugnmmne, delicate as 1 Greuze, Mi Dew mo witness, that cowanl *he 
yot with all tho sparkle of Buanger srhansons, pointed at hws father who wis stin ing on 
that sho sing to perfection piquantly bohé the hewrthrug biting his tps with 2 look of 
mienne, without boing bid fom, & Lx nervous nresolution on his faco, unlike hw 
aggot tod porhaps, Lnt too trae I recog uml had eymicrsm ‘that ¢ nward—sreck 
mac her powcrs w ll must who fell under fer / ‘here was 3 concentra d pusion and 
her mflucnce She could he erie or giy, hite m the tone anl words that was fryht- 
wittily sarcastic, or tonderly symprtbeti, fal The name Fuher haf such a bewtaful 
according to the mood of her companion of significince for mc tht st thit moment I 
the hour Who cucd to note that the lizht felt rf Sur Mannce had no other nn to inswer 
fluahul upon the surfiee only Ike + lake for this of killing his sons futh wm all that 
that roflocte every object but allows no fe sxered title comprohend.t hil brought 
ray lo penctmte ita dupth? Sir Maunce suffciont quit on ht» soul His dark fave 
soon bucime hor slave not feelng wshimod flushed hotly at the accusation but his reply 
to wou openly the chuns she wove around we evlons m the cxtreme ‘If any one 
him Oh, the withery ot her lovehness, tho wore responuble for tho blow it wis you, for 
fracin vizon of her minnci! Lvonmy Manon whom xt wis mtenckd By whit mht do 
found st difficult 10 withstand her attrictions you chctite to mc my conrse cf action} E 
As for Bernard, ho hited Malame de Marne should have thought zor mothers sasndly 
whilo he despraud himsolf for being fascmatod imstructions would at least, hive tau ht you 
by lac I base econ kim 2s it were dragged the Sint clemantc! moraitg  tohonca: yout 
inch by inch to hor «ute when be hud made father’ The encot would have provoked 
up his mind to keep iloof for whon sho wm angry rotort, ind not my Manon lad 
found her pcrsontlty wis not enough, she herfingerson Bornardshps = Hush my son, 
would goto tho pnno, md then—hervetory Si Mitmco m nght hem sow fitha not 
was sure, bint cub stccess cost her dear, st you, bub God is hry ndge = Thin, with a 
only mtenmfied bis disgust with Inmself, tus Jook so tundii and for,iviay sho went upto 
hatied for hur who tried so pormstently to her husband and tehing the hand that 
win him, boy though he wis At Inst, when infhicted the wound, sud, ‘Poo band! let 
dawning manhood docpened the sense of me heil it and hiswed it Tho unaffected 
inyury done to his mother, the long tepreseed sumpherty of the action 1s indescub ible 
passion blazed cut, and he plamly told bis = Had it no eflcct upon Su Mawel 
Tether what he thought of hus’ conduct’ asked Pbylhs exgerly 
Stang by lus son’a vecusttion, Sir Maurice “For tho tame, 368, he mut have been « 
completely lost lus self control Oh, mydear, brute who could hive been unmored, but 
Mey = Teal you what followed ! — i rte aseriod mally bee por) ora that 
and I woro im an sdjoinmy apartment, virte 5 or doith w wiant 
herd the Pantin the: sound of voices Hud the end come suddenly or «med more 
rused m . aret, I must stop rtually the result of his «cruelty, it might 
them Bernard must nut forget the duty he hive shocked him into » chin,e of conduct 
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but she fndod so gradually that he beame 
accustomod to have @ delicate wife, whom 
ho racly a1, who had to give up ono by 
one tho duties she had felt bound to fulfil so 
Jong as her al lasted ~The house was 
f = canal fcr oe Salaam cover shoota 
, g Manon’s 
ylaca, I oaald not cy apes that at 
ast thero should be some semblance of 
authority 1 tho catablishmont At last, when. 
the first wantor anows fell, and the gnosis, 
sive Madame de Marcio wid » Mr Mra 
Mententh, had loft, I notiecd a suilden ch. 
for tho worse in’ my deat onc Strangely 
onough Madime de Marcie hid tned tom 
gratiate horsolf with Lady Maxwell in the 
early dys of her ilincss, hid dowo her best to 
wale awy the tedium of the mmvalds nours, 
but when Bernd returned aftor @ short 
abwence, sho tirly came she sont her maid 
to mako mquiries, but that was all 
‘be that Burnard kopt her away , I hnow not 
T had yet to sce the full extont of his hitrod 
towards hor Our Manone end was sudden 
at Toast at secined #0 to us who had watched 
hor ts one watchos Lingormel & sommer 
awwsot, the groy settles down almost before 
one 1s awarl that the daylight has really fled, 
and darkness croops over the earth 
The quest yous paused a moment and 
Phylhs would not distwb the old lidys 
musings, until the tiching of the Uock roused 
hor from her reveno 
“Ab, that how I heard the fight of 
time ag my dear ono lay sleeping as I thought: 
B, ay, but to a no more on 
this side of the grave I was doang, for it 
was evening and the crackhng fir 1m the 
etl chamber mado mo drowsy, when Bor 
nard entered Shall I ever forget hua startled, 
agonised ery of ‘Mother, mother, bd me 
good mght ! Teprang up_she mas deed — 
ng 20 poncofally, ber ands elaxped in = 
childlike attitude of pray ex Twas so atunnod 
that I scarcely noticed that Bernard had 
rune out of the see she be agpinty 
itor ing Madamo de Marcie aftcr 
ie ees Jot her go near the dead 
hor first :mpulse had been to dart forward 
~he held her back with an iron grasp, as 
be pointed, to the white figure on the couch 
‘Woman, I have brought you to look st 
our work Sho might hwe besn ahve now in 


Te may had 
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‘thw hour haunt you to you dying day, 
may you find no place of repentance, thou; 
you soek xt with tears, and ma) hol ee 
with you v8 you havo doit with hor’ 

“ At his pitiless words she shrank and 
coworcd, but no sound escaped her lps, save 
a half atafled ‘No, no!’ and a gesture as of 
u the accusation, but whon he let yo 
ha i, Bhe flod hke some hunted ereatuze, 
and Inever saw her again = Bornud anor. 
to be avenged, and when soon after his 
father boing semduntally lulled, he succeeded 
to the tat md cstates, thus becoming his 
own mastu, he kopt his oath—the good 
Lord pardon him!—] may not excuse his eon 
duct, great thouzh the provocation had boon 
Tle followed Madame do Murcue everywhore, 
none knew exactly how but the world—jin 
world for whuch sho hycd—began to look 
coldly upon hot, people inquired who sho 

» Whispors anil shruss met hor whore 
she bad onco reigned a quun She mght 
go from one cagital to anothor at was always 
the same, he crore hut out of soc ty She 
disappearcd suddenly What has bevomo of 
hor % unknown sho 1s prob wbly dead 

A long pause followed the complotion of 
the story then Phy lhe rose softly 

“Tt a sid Instory, Miss Dallis I must 
goand he u what misvige the organ has for 
me, ot I shall ho haunted hy rervingoful 
ghosts Tt scoms to me a0 suntly a woman 
Lady Maxwall deserved + purer vengeance 
st hor sons hands 

Laghtly het footsteps cchoed down the 
winding stu, tho croakm, of sheay door 
was heard, then momentary slcnoo” Sud 
denly through the ouk rafters 10% « strim 
of mournful pathos, a ery of human sufloring 
and plosding, as hor fingera wandered ovet 
the 1 improvisation, then abruptly 
the at changol to Sehamsnns powerful 

“Fh groile mecht What fendiah 
oxafaton the music gives to bed May 
“I saw the sorpont gnawing at thy het! 
melting mto re wakonmng tondornoss, 1 
taw, my love, how wondrous sad thon art 
at seemed to’ throb through the duk spa 
cious hall, and 13 rf it were but a step from 
the depth of human suffering to the height 
of the divine comp usion, there breathed from 
the organ the “Agnus De, from Verdi. 

Tako seraphic yowes clear and 


yppiness and honour but for you—you slew | sweet tt floated on the mr Fust the melod;, 


her by tho power you cxercucd 90 ! 
over him, who Toved. hor once, before bern 


into your toils By her murdered body—for 
m abe waa, whatever the may 
ssy—hear Bernard Maxwell's curse—may 


an its exqrunte mmphaity, requnmg no orn 
ment to cnhance sta lovelme’s, then picked 
ont, go to speak im flashes of hight, throwmg 
at mto fuller roof, anon flowing hke a mp 
pling streamiet, an under current of harmony 
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to the ever donunant thou; “ Agnus Dey 
qu tollu event mundi,” then in 
resonant chords that gradually ved. 
themsclves into the ctornal rest 

Phylhs played on all unconscious of the 
unseen batenor seited m tho deep cmbra 
med window, who was waiting with almost 
feverish impaticneo to we the player He 
sould only cnteh a glimpso of a stander, white 
robed figure, but at lun sthshe turnul slowly, 
and tho moonhght streaming through ed 

lage fell upon the fae that he felf moro 
thon enw, 1b 4 18 60 execaitiilly spiritual The 
completion of 4 pile olive, the eyos In, 
and dustrous, the colour im the wound light 
difficult to determmo, they seumod to be 


gh 


dark, tear droj stoning in the lashes 
aa ita Lal ee be route they 
quiet depths, tho mouth a httle sorrowful 


Jot wi ats delicate curves Inked drmplad 


6 


smails and shy laughter All this the gezer 
saw, but whit he felt waa that the face was 
m ateelf x mclody with mfimte possibihties 
of subtlo variation in perfect harmony 

+ * + 


Half an hour later and Margaret Dallas 
had looked upon her boy onee more After 
the fitet words of glad surpnao and tender 
wooting sho sand, Bernard, how did you 
come withont being seen 1” 

* T walked from the station, and meutmg 
Tlawkans told him to keep my advont 
storet, I preferred announcmg mysclf I 
have ‘been sitting in the hall for some 
tame, wishing to realise I was at home 
ngan" 

“In tho hall? then you must havo seen 
and heard Phyllis? 

“Phylhst I only know 1 bave hod a 
vision of St Cecilia 
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IMICRY is unposttio inoue Car 
lylo m hus bl it visiona of “shams 
nd humbugs among human kind never saw 
saything #0 fmished in hypocrisy 1s tho 
naturahst now finds in evory tropical forest, 
Thcto are to be sean ere tures, not singly but 
an tens of thousands, whose very 4) ance 
down to the mmnutest spot and Prete, an 
affront to truth, whoso every attitude is a 
‘pose for » purpaao, and whos whole hie ss a 
austumod lio Before those musterpreces of 
decoption, tho most ingenious of human mm 
postions are vulyar and trnsparout Fraud 
18 not only tho yreat rule of hfs m a tropical! 
forest, but the one condition of 16 
Although the oxtraordin wry phenomena of ; 
mumicry are now pretty gourd known to 
aicenoe. fow workers have yet had the oppor 
tumty of studymg them in noture But no 
atudy m natural fustory dependa more upon 
observation m tho ficld, while in the 
case of a fw mmnotic forms—the He 
for sunple, Se amuitated form 1s Py Hert 
insect, an two specimens may 
side by side m the cabinet at home, the 
great majority of mumotic insects are umta 
tions of wee im the environment iyinee 
cannot mr it ato comparson. 
hom in the drawers of s museum Besides 
this, xt 20 not only the form but the behaviour | 
of the mimetic musect, its whole habit and 
habitat, that have to be considered , so thet 
mere museum contnbutions to mumiery are 
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almost usckss without the amplest supple 
mont from the ficld naturabst I make no 
further apulogy, therefore, for tzanseribmg 
here a fiw notes ing upon this mbyoct 
from journals written during @ recent survcy 
of a region in the houtt of Afiica—the Nyasea 
‘Tung ny ika plateau —which has not yet bewn 
desctrbed or sisited by any naturalist, 

Ihe prdmunarics of the mubyect can be 
mastered m 4 moment even by the unmtiited, 
nd I my therefore begin with » short pre 
face on animal colowing in general Mimicry 
on resemblances betwocn an animal 
somo other object 1m its environment of 
which it pactied gain to the creature to 
be 1 more or lesa accurate copy The re 
somblane, may bo to iny object, anumate or 
tmammate It muy be restncted to colour, 
1 1t may extend to form and even to habit, 
Wut of these tho fat 19 by far the most 2m- 


portent 
Apart from sovual selection, colour im 
dais mauris serves two fomeons [ta 
either “ protective’ or pigs The 
object of the first us to render the ammal 
moeonspicnons, the object of the socond ts the 
opponite to make it conspicuoua = Why it 
‘be an object with some anrmals to be 
ly exposed will be apparent from the 
fambar imstance of “ warmng’ 
colouration There are two great familie of 
butterflies, the Danarde and Acraide, whoch 
sre medible owmg to tho presence in thor 
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bodies of acnd and unwholesome jurce css 11 demgnud mmply to md concealment 
Now to erally ne & tee croatues—and eal of iat portepyineer ie of all 
dards, monkeys liza spiders aro very tho tropical reptiles 18 
pny of butcticas cull be atcrwoas “Tt animal the be of wlngh carta cath 
would be diippomting to the ati: who from three to five fost long, and duspropor 
would hive to disgorge his prey unmudintt) tionaloly thick, bemg m some parte almost 
and it would bo an unneowsaty sactiice of as thick «s the lower part of the thigh ‘The 
the subject of the eapument Dhese but: whole body 1: ornamented with strange 
flea, thercfore, pas Ss thor disagiceabl, devices in given yellow, and Dlach, aud yng 
ness in womo way advertmcd, and so they m a museum ity ghtterng coils cortanly 
dress up with exceptional eucntzicity, dis form a most striking object But m naturo 
themselves by loud patterns and tho puff adder besa vory diffiacnt background 
it colourings 9c that the Lud, the It w essentially a forest ammal, ita tine 
monkey, wd the retein tike m tho situation habitat beng among the fallen lewos m tho 
ata glance These anmmatod danger si,nals deep shade of the trecs by the banks of 
float seencly about the forests with the stioams Now in such # position, at tho 
utmost coolness in the broadest dayhht distance of a foot or tho, its appentance #0 
logurchniss dehanu, and «lf compla eney eratl) resembls the forest bod 1s to he 
marking thou every mosemont, whic their almost indistinguishable fiom it I was onoo 
duskier brethron hay« to hurry through the just throwing myeolf down under a troe 
glados in turror of thu lies “Tot the aume ‘to rest when, stoopinz to clear tho spot, T 
toon wellarmed ot stin,ing meccts we‘ noticed & peculiar prttcin among tho loaves 
alwaya compicnowsls oinamuted with wam I stuted back im horror to fiml . puff 
ing colowra ‘The expense of eatmg 2 wasp adder of the largest mize ite thick bach only 
for mstance In too ,itat to lead to a secund visible and ite fangs withm + fow mohos 
Investment am the same mscct and Wasps of my faco as si d It was Iya con 
therefor. have been réndercd ax showy is coed among fallen ]-20s 90 liko rtaclf that, 
Poambl, 40 that thcy may t at once sin but for the exceptional caution which in 
and as carcfully avon The sume liv African travel becomes 4 halt, I should 
applics to beos, drizon thes and other gmdy «italy hwo sat down upon it and to at 
forms, and 1% may by tihen 1s atule thit dl] down upon a puffadder 38 to sit down for 
gaily colourod msecte belon. to one or other the last time I thmk this colouration 
of these two cluses thats, that they we the puft adder 1s more thin that of warning 
eather bed ¢ating or bal st ngers Now the and that this scm sonmolent attitude 1 not 
romarkvble fact m that all these bulhart unl always the mcro attitude of repos This 
unwholosome creatures we closely mmituted repo lay Iongthwiso concealed, all but a 
m outward apparcl by other creatures uot fiw mohes, among the withered aves Now 
themselves by acid yuxcs, but the pocubinty of tho puff'adder 1s that 1 
which thus share tho same mmumty {hat atrikes bacluard Lying on the ground, 
these wre canus of mimicry 3s cortun fiom thercfore, st commands as it were ile whole 
many conse: stions, not the least stuuhing rew, and thy moment any part 3s touched, 
of which 1s that frequently one of the sexcs the heal doubles backward with snconecis able 
i protect ly coloutcd und not the ott: swiftness, aud the poison fangs cloo upon 
Imlliant colouring of powonous snikes then victim ‘Iho puffudder in this wa} 
% sometimes set down by naturalists to forms s sort of horid trap act m the Is 
“warnmg, but tho details of colounng which may be altogethar unporcenul till it 
among roptils have nover been thoroughly shuts with a sudden spring upon sta prey 
wokul ont The déhtulty sugzests stlf But that tho main function of coloumng 15 
that af the vivid yellows and oraigus of some protection may be decided from tho mplost 
makes aro meant to warn off dangcrou, observation of ammal hfe m any part of tho 
tho same commpecuusaees would world Eyen smong tho 1 annuals, 
warn off the euimal; on which the venomous which one might suppose dependent of 
forma pcy ‘Thus while king hunt a subterfuge and whose appomance anywhore 
showy skin might Le of vlvantage to the but w thor native haunts a ay 
anake, in hunting it woul be an equal dis | oppomte theory, the harmony of coloui wit 
advantage But when one watchcs on the envzonment 1 always more or less sting 
spot the ma innor in which snakes really do { When we look, for instanco, at the cont of a 
hunting, 1t becomes probable that the | obra with ite thunder and bghtning pattern 
oolouring, vivid and peculiar as 1 4, m most; of black and white stripes, wo thik 
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{pusmesons object designed to court 
an nature 1 Just the oppomt. The 
and white somchow take sway the 
of w cold body altogether, the two 
to blend into the most incon 
grey, and at close quarters the effect. 
as of bars of ight soen through the 
of shruba “I havo found myself n. 


ing at what I supposed to be + 
‘ebra, ite preacnee betrayed by somo 


faown, 
of seeing even the 


animals 

they are just Sige mee of in ate 
tiger, whoeo stmpes are obviously meant to 
umtate the of the jungle m which it 
lurks, 13 nowhere found m Africa, but its 
beautafat caus, the leopard, bounds m 

se forenta, and its 6) It y 
pie ty een 
am the case of the ze P| 
sooms to find the deep water of The rere 


where xt sponds the greater portion of its 
trmo—s sufficient prottction , but the eroco 
dile 14 marvelously con: by ita hnotted 


mud coloured hide, and 2t 1s offen quit. un 
poamble to tell at a distance whcthor the 
objects ‘ying along the iver banka wre 
or fallen logs 

t by far the most wonderful csamples 

of protectivo adyustmenta are found wl 
the further disguise of form 1s added to 
that of colour, and to tlus only 1s the term 
mmmuery strictly applicable The pitch of 
mninente to which mimiery has 

attained in an undzsturbed and 

country hke Central Afnen 18 so musollous 
ind incredible, that one almost hemtates to 
utter what hie ave seen Before 
gomg to Africa I wos of course fambar 
with the accounts of mumctic msecte to be 
found m tho works of Batcs, Belt, Wallace, 
and other naturalits, but no desenption Pre 

pares one m the least for the surprise w! 
awaita hum when first he encounters these 
species im nature My mtrodustion to them 
occurred on the borders of Like Shirwa— 
one of the smaller and less known of the 
reat, African lakee—and I shall record the 
it oxactly as I findstm my noks I 
had atopped one day among somo tall, dry 
grass to mark a reading of tho ancroid, when 
one of my men suddenly shouted “Chom 
bo « " means an inedible beast 


to elude attention But thc where the 


of any kind, and I turned round to sea 
sum was The native pointed 
straight at myself I could see nothing, but. 
ho spproschul, and powting close to = wisp 
of hay which had fallon upon my coat, re 
posted chao ' Behevng that 1¢ must 
somo insoct unong the hay, I took it m 
rs, looked over it and told him 
ete! no ‘ Uhirombo ’ there 

emul pomting again to the hay 
exolumed Mow" —fee ahve! ‘Tho hoy 
iteelf wastheChirombo I do not exaggerate 
when I say that that wisp of hay was no 
more hke an msect than my aneroid baro 
meter I had mentally resolved never to be 
taken in by any of these mimetic frauds, £ 
wis meredulous enough to suspect that the 
doscriptions of Wallace and the others were 
somewhat highly coloured but I confcss to 
have been completely stultiled and beaten 
dy the very first mimetic form I mut It 
was one of that very remarkabl, family the 
Phasmde, but surely nowhcre else m nature 
could there be such another creature = Tako 
two inches of dued yellow gris stalk, such 
a3 one might pluch to run through the stem 
of a pipe, thon take sx other pieces neatly 
as long «nd & quarter as thich end each 12 
the middle at any angle you hke stack thom 

m thice opposite pairs, and agun it any 
angle you lhe, spon the first prissstalh, anc 
{ou have my Chnombo When you catch 
7m hw hmbs are twisted about at every 
on ea if tho whole were made of one long 
of the most delicate grass, hinged in a 
dozen places, and then gontly up 
into = disheveled heap  Ha\mg once aa 
sumed @ pomtion, by & wonderful metinct, 
he nor moves, ot vanes one of his many 
rwgles by half a degree The way this in 
as Lon up the delnsion 16 deed almost 
28 Wi rful asthe mumicry iteelf you may 
turn him shout and over and over but hem 
mero dried grass, and nothing will mduce 
him to acknowledge the animal kingdom by 
the famtest suspicion of Poptsneane move 
th family have 


my 


ment All the member, 
this power of shammmmg death, but how 
such emaciated snd yu oan thle chal 
ever prosume to be alive 18 mystery 
Theso Phasmds Jock mame hike me than 
Ayving creatures, and so shm are they that, in 
trying to lnil them for the collectang box, the 
squeszo between finger and thumb 
makes no moro impression upon them than 
it would upon fine ste] wore, and one has 
to half guillotine them sgamst some hard 
mubstance before any httlo hfe they havo 1 
sacrificed to suienca, 


G4 


I oxamined ufter thia many thousands of 
Phasmide, Mantidm, and other mimetic 
forms, and thore is certainly in nature no 
more curious or interesting study. These 

ross-stalk in live oxclusiv 
long grass which occurs in patcl 
therforesta, and often reaches @ hoight of 
eight or ton fost. During throofourths of 
the yenr it is dricd by tho oun iuto a straw- 
yellow colour, and all the insocts are painted 
to match, Althongh yellow is the groun’ 
tone of these grasses, they ure variogated, 
and cspocially towards tho latter half of the 
eur, in two ways, Thoy are either tingod 
ere and thoro with red and brown, like the 
autumn colours at home, or they are streakod 
and spotted with black mould or other mark- 
ings, painted by the finger of decay. All 
those a coa are closely imitated by in- 
socte. ‘'o complete the deception, some have 
the antenne developed to represent blades 
of grass, which are often from ono to two 
inchea in length, and stick out from the end 
of the body, one on either side, like blades 
of grass ut the end of a The favourite 
attitude of these insects is to clasp a grass- 
stalk as if they wero climbing a pole ; then 
tho body ia compressod against the stem and 
hehd in position Ly the two foro-limbs, which 
aro extended in front 80 as to form one lon, 
line with the body, and so mixed up wit 
the stalk as to be practically past of it. The 
four other legs stand out anyhow in rigi 
spikes, like forka from the grass, while 
antenne aro erected at the top, like blades 
coming off from a node, which the button- 
like head sv wall resembles. When one of 
these insects springs to a now stalk of grass 
it will at once ali but vanish bofore your 
eyes, It remsina there porfectly rigid, a 
component part of the grass ‘tad, its 
lega crooked and branched exactly like dried 
hay, the same in colour, the some in finuness, 
ant quite defying detection, These blades, 
alike with limbs and body, are variously 
coloured gecording to season and habit 
When the grasses aro tinged with eutumn 
shee thoy are the same ; and the colours run 
trough many shades, from the i 
rod, ench 28 tips the fins of a Sd tthe 
decper claret colours or the tawny ig of 
port, But an even more singular To 
mains to be noted. After the rainy sesson, 
when the new grasses spring up with their 
vivid colour, these witherod-grass insects seom 
all to disappear. Their colour now would be 
no protection to them, and their placca are 
taken by others coloured ax groen as tho new 
grass, Whether these 









are now insects or 
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only the sumo in spring toilets I do not 
know, but jtscanr ink the: Pry isis 
population altogether, tha cycle of the former 

ion being, probably, complete with 
‘the end of summer. 

Besides the insecta which imitate grasa, 
another large class imitate twiga, aticke, and 
the smaller branchos of shrubs The com- 
monest of those is & walking twig, threo or 
four inches long, covored with bark 

y, and spotted all over with moul 
like the genuing branch, Tho imitation of 
bark here is one of the most perfect delusions 
in natura; tho delicate striation and the 
mould spots are reproduced exactly, while 
the segmentation of the body reprosonts 
node-intorvals with wonderful accnracy. On 
finding one of these insects I have often cut 
2 branch from an adjoining troe and 
laid the two side by side for comparison ; 
and when both are partly oo: by tho 
hands 0 28 to show only the pet of the in- 
sect’s body which is free from limbs, it is im- 
possible to tell the ons from the other. The 
very joints of the legs in these forms are 
knobbed to represent nodos, and the charac- 
teristic attitudes of tho insect are all puch as 
to sustain the deception. 

A still more claborate aet of forme are 
those which represent loaves. Theso belon; 
mostly to the Muntis and Joust tribea, anc 
thoy aro: apt all forms, sizes, eo colours, 
mimicking foliago at every stage yw 
maturity, and decay. Sonn Fave the rT 
waned. on their broadened wing-casea in 
vivi with veins and midrib complete, 
und with curious expansions over the thorax 
and along all the limbs to imitate smaller 


leaves. I have again and again matched 
thote forms in the forest, not enly with the 
living loaf, but with crumpled, discoloured, 


and shrivelled specimens, and indosd the 
imitations of tho crumplod autumn-leaf are 
even more numerous and im, ive than 
those of the living form. Lichens, mossos, 


habitat, and fungi are also constantly taken aa models 


insecta, and thore is probably nothing in 
tea vegetal Kingdom, no knot, wart, nut, 
mould, scale, bract, thorn, or bark which has 
pot its living counterpart in some animal 
tol mpualy the lpral ex arses of 
and ally ‘are more or 
less Protected mimetically ; and in fact al- 
most the entire population of the tropics is 
ply of joe in ways known or un- 
Yichen-mimicking insocta cven 

go the length of imitating holes by moans of 
mirrorlike pools of black irregularly dix 
posed on the back or interrupting the other 
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wiae dangerous aymmetry of tho fringed sides. 
Tho philowophy of thera coal-bleck markings 
greatly puzzled mo fora timo. The first I 
naw was on & gpocimen of tho singular aul 
vate Harpar orellaria, which hal beon thrown 
on tho camp fire clinging to a lichon-covored 
Tog, and 0 well carriod out was the illusion 
that even the natives were deceived till the 
culprit, betrayod ita quality by oreeting its 
wings. 

But it would be tedious to reconnt further 
the dovisivo ways of these arch-leceivers, 
and I ghall only rofor to another mimetic 
form, which for cool Phurisuinm takea tho 
yatta, from evory erosping or fying. thing 

first cae thie ment ur te Triple Haye on the 
"Panganyikaplatean. 
1 had faint for a 
whole weok without 
ttitring from ono 
spot a bonldor in 

6 dried-up hed of 
@ stream, for this ix 
the only way to 
fiud out whut really 
gous on in nature. 
A canopy of leaves 
arched ovorhcad, 
the home of many 
binds, and tho gia- 
nite boulders of the 
ay stroam-bed anc 
all ulong tho banks 
wore marked with 
their white drop- 
pings. One day I 
‘was plartlod to soc 
ono of these drop- 





upon tho stono, and 
whon T approached T saw I must be miix 
taken ; the thing was impossible ; and now it 





side. Now should any scoptic persist that 
this was a bird-dropping, I leave him to 
account for a bird roppin with six legs, 
& hoadl, and a segmented ly. Righting 
the creature, which showed no sign of life 
through al! this onteul, I withdrew a few 
paces and watched developments. ft lay 
motionless on tho stone, nv lors, no head, no 
feclers, nothing to be sen Lut 4 flat patch of 
whito ' just euch a patch as you could make 
‘on the stone in a reconl with w piece of 
chalk. Presently it stirred, and the spot 
slowly sidled ucross the boulder anti 1 
caught the impostor and imprisoned him for 
my cabinet. I saw in all uhout a doren of 
these insects after this They are about half 
the size of  four- 

penny picco slightly 
more oval than 
round, and as white 
ag asnowflake, This 
whiteness is due to 
a number of litile 
tufts of delicate 
down growing out 
from minute protu- 
Terances all over the 
Jack. Tt is afringe 
of simnilurtuftsrount 
the sidethatgive the 
irregular margin so 
suggestive of a 
splash ; and tho un- 
der surfaco of the 
Dolly has no protec. 
tionatall. Thelimbs 
are mere threads, 
and the motion of 
theinsoct is slowand 
monotonous, with 
frequent pauses to 

\press surrounding nature with itemoribund | 
condition. Now unicss this inaoct with this 





was porfoctly motionluss. But I ovrtainly saw | colour and habit were protectively coloured it 
it move, so I bont down and touched it. It} simply would not have a chance to exist. It 


was an animal Of course it was as dead | lies 
aa 4 atone the moment { touched it, but during the 
1 day, a time when almoat every other animal 


ono soon knows those impustures, and 
wo it a minute or two to become alivo— 
iaslily sketching it moantime in case it 
should vanish through the stone, for in that, 
land of wonders one really ucver kuows 
what will hoppen noxt. Hero was s hird- 
dropping suddenly become alive and mov- 
ing over a rock; and now it was @ bird- 
dropping again ; and yet, like Galileo, £ pro- 
tost that it movod. It would not come to, 
and I almost foarod I might be 
aftor all, so I turned it over on its other 


foarlesely exposed on the bare stones 


test hours of tho tropical 





is akulking out of sight, Lying upon all 
the stones round. about are the genuine 
droppings of birds; and when one sees the 
two together it is ‘difficolt to my whether 
one is most struck with tho originality of 
the ides, or the extraordinary auducity with 
which tho réle ia carriod out. 

It will bo apparont from these brief notes 
that mimicry is not merely an occasional or 
alataistharmneron? 
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exceptional phenomenon, but an integral part 
of the economy of nature. It is not a chance 
relation betwoon 2 fow objects, but a system 
80 widely authorised that probably the wholo 
animal kingdom is more or loes involved in 
it; a system, moreover, which, in the hands 
of natural selection, must ever increase in 
intricacy and beauty, It may also be taken 
for granted that, schome so wide-spread and 
20 in based upon some sound utili- 
tarian principle, ‘That principle, I should 
aay, was probably ita economy. Nature does 


everything ax simply as possible, and with phy 


st expenditure of material. Now con- 
sider the enormous saving of muscle and 
nerve, of instinct and onorgy, secured by 
making an animal's loaso of life to dopond on 
paninty rather than activity, Insteatl of 
waving to rin away the croature has simply 
to keep etill; instead of having to fight it 
hos but to hide. No armour is neoded, no 
powerfal muscle, no expanno of wing.” A 
fow daubs of colour, a little modelling of 
yuovthy—bot fortanatety for ty, 1 have xince learned 
Kirby of the Beith ‘that there is 
E ei, Ca Dara tral for oa 
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thorax and abdomen, « deft tum of antenne 
and limb, and the thing is dons. 

At the first revelation of all these smart 
hypocrisies one is inclined to brand the whole 
system as cowardly and false, And however 
much the creatures im you by their 


you never quite get over tho feol- 
fog that tho fa amotio 


underband about, 

it; something questionable and morally un- 
sound, The rollins, olay, a apt to 
charge mimetic species in’ goneral with no- 
the harmonious development of thoir 

ical framework, and, by « choap and 
ignoble subterfuge, ing the appointed 
lo for life. But is it eof 
wathetic elements in nature ao far below the 
mechanical Aro colour and form, quietness 
and rest, so much less important than the 
specialisation of single function or oxoellence 
in the arts of wart, Is it nothing that, while 
in some animals tho disguiaoa tend to bocomo 
more and more porfoct, the faculties for 
penetrating them, in other animals, must 
continually incresso in subtlety and power? 
And after all, if tho Jest seu be teed it 
not better to be a live dog than # dead lion 1 


LAING. 


By ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 


T 


(HE deid sleep soun’ in the auld kirkynird, 
At the fit o' tho hills eno stooy 
‘They droam sweet dreams anaith 


‘the ruin, 


‘Ax’ lang an’ still is their slocp. 
The whaup comes doon wi’ an eerio ory, 


‘An’ the flaps a’ day, 
But they canna wauken the deid that lio 
‘At reat in their abroods o’ clay. 


The we an’ waves at the heid 
"Aw fit each ne thruch-stane, 


“Oh, waee me,” it sighs, “for 
‘That canna come back again’ 


the faithfu’ deid 


For when hate like a clud hung ower the lan‘, 


For the faith that hia 


faithers knew, 


He took to the hills, wi’ the sword in bis han’, 
‘To fecht for the gudo an’ true. 


E 


‘many trials, fully narrated 
and iy st good old oe 


“i 


§ 
Kk 


‘wax s noted Covonanter, snd remarkable for his resolute 
‘in Sim "a ‘* Traditions of the Covenanters,” 
Wen in Eirkootnsl old churcbyard, with no stone 


daring and After 
"he survived the peree~ 
‘owe to mark 
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An’ when the storm o' his life grew still 
They laid him doon to his rest, 

In the auld kirkyaird at the fit o' the hill, 
‘Wi’ tho green swaird on his breast. 


‘An’ what though nae stano can be seen at his heid, 

There ia Ano wha dwalls abuno, 

‘That kena o' hia gravo whore the grasses wave, 
Wi' its kindly beart within, 


An’grhen at the last the trumpet blast 
bid the heavens be bared, 
Then God will keep min’ o’ that ae leal heart 
That sleops in the auld kirkyaird, 


SUNDAY READINGS FOR JANUARY. 
Br ms EDITOR. 


FIRST SUNDAY. suggests ren not unlike foes. which 
‘Rend Pauica ont ; Bt John xx. 15, to end. presented emsclves to raolites at 
A: Wonp ron Tux SEW YEA, jordan. As wo turn the fresh page that 


bears the now date, it is well to pause and 
FPHERE aro moments in tho history of reflect, to recall the past, and wisely to 
nations and of individuals when samo | anticipate the future, Jf, as wo grow older, 
new era opens, and life apy under such j experience deepens our confidence in God, 
changod conditions as to ahroud the future: it also speaks of possibilities which invest 
with anxioty or alarm So was it with tho | uncertainty with 8 becoming seriousness. 
Tsrnolites whon Moses was about to loavo| Naturally it is the possibility of trial and 
them. Except Caleb and Joshua, had | failuro or sorrow which first occurs to the 
all been born in the wilderness, had' mind. Would it not, howevor, be better if 
nover known any rulor but him. And now | we dwolt more on the possibility of good! 
when ho was to be taken away and they Our nobler task is to measure the infinite 
were craving for some guiding word, he bade blessing which the coming year ought to 
farewell to each trib, and left some soperate bring us, and which it will bring us, if we 
mossage which might act as an incentivo to are willing to follow where Christ loads ua. 
duty.” His saying to the tribe of Ashor For no Christian can have any doubt 
was peculiarly helpful—‘as thy day thy ing the good-will of God and that He 
atrongth.” It was a fit watchword for brave withhold no good from them that trust 
men going to fxco dangor and difficulty. Him, Wo may, in our unbelief, fail to s00 
be. Prosalee dic ot amply say cuam tion tho value of the kind of blossing which God 
from peril, for no true ier would desire offers. The man who dreads io poral " 
euch immunity; but God assured them or the sickness, or the eoparations which 
strength fr thr dation and thatthe strength coming year may thresten, may also disre- 
would be given to them as the duties or gard every other kind of mercy, except that 
difficulties arose, With “the day” would which meets such apecial ciroumstances, The 
be given Roe ratay ing ‘Their part was to oye is so fixed on the immediate anxiety 
go on, not waiting for any such oxperionce it heeds not the higher good which God 
of new vigour or wisdom before thoy set out would bestow. But this is unbelief; for if 
aa would inspire their confidence in their the attainment of the mind that ia in Chriat 
But as they wore, simply con- Josue is an infinitely more valuable posses- 
scious of God being with them, were sion than what any conceivable circumstances 
pare for the march. The fi can afford, we ought to recognise tho ic 
fio promise deponded on the soldicr boing pomtbilitice that are involved in the futuro; 


turning of tho faco from cast to west ia in 


itself a amall matter, but it is enongh to God, 
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come, shall separate you from the love of 
which is Mo Chest Jesus His Son, our 


determine the direction of a very long Lord.” 


journey. If our hearts are set on objects 
which our sclf will clevates into the chiof 
plaes, then wo may get what wo insist on, 
oven s6 Divea got his purple and fine linen ; 
but we will lose tho kind of blessing into 
which God calls us. If, on the othor hand, 
our hearts are primarily fixed on doing tho 
will of God at whatever cost—which, in- 
decd, ia but another torm for being right at 
any cost—thon we hayo the double promise, 
“God will withhold no good” from us, aud 
* according to our day will bo our strength.” 
Our plain duty is to turn our fares atcadit 

towards the soce) of the Divino will, 
and to go on with a firm tread, like 
Tsraelitea on their march. If in such an 
attinnde wo begin the year, the promise is 
for us, “as thy day thy strength,” 

‘We may be certain if God sparca us that we 
shall have difficulties, and like brave soldiers 
we ought calmly to count the cost. Wo 
may have enemica from within, from the 
power of old habits and from the sloth, 
pride, sensnality, and earthlinews, which so 
often would hold the spirit liko a fortress 
against the demands of Christ, We may 
have others from without, from tomptations 
which the world brings in 2 thousand forma: 
be the end will be victory if we are stead- 
fast. 

The best counsel for us all in view of the 
future ia the old and familiar advice, to live 
by the day. Wo are not responsible for what 
bic happen next month, but wo aro respon- 
sible for the manner in which wo meet tho 
present. We need not be terrified for dau- 
gers that aro not now in front. When they 
come God will give us a to meet 
them, Let us rather consider faithfully tho 
duty at hand in our ordinary task. 
is, Perhape, some life we can make happier 
and brighter, some temper we may have to 
conquer, come swoeb of kindness and 
gencroity to attain, ‘Bogin with these. Do 

¢ day’a march that is before you, and as 
you ae in the apirit of a true soldicr you 
will ‘be surprised how many things ocour 
which, if they tax your principles, will also 
ba Aine what ia ed in you, Hie 

in the ycar and maintain, by His grace, 
during it this attitude of faithf to the 
will of God, confident that with the day will 
be given the strength, and you may also 
enjoy now and evermore the glorious assur- 
ance that whatever happens, “neither life 
nor nor things prosent nor things to 


SECOND SUNDAY, 
‘Bead Proverba ty. 10, to end; St. Take vL 41, to co’, 
‘THE PMTORYANCH OF RCCTING THE WMAUT. 


‘Thoro ia not a profounder or more impor: 
tent injunetion the many wise pro- 
vorbs in which Solgbn condensed his oxpe- 
rionee of lifo than that in which he brings 
us back to the heart as the source of ull 
charneter and influence. ‘Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life.” It is a eounscl thab goes to the root 
of all morality and of all roligion. Ho doos 


the not tell us to tako heed merely to what we 


say or do, but to that hidden spot where 
throbs the pulse of all our motives. What 
a possossion is this heart of man! What 
manner of ovil thoughta havo uot procoeded 
out of it] What wails of misory, what 
tragedies and cruclties! And wi haa 
ties nb cleo esaet tev cf ‘eral an, 
iri jour! at a solitary regi 
3 the heart | Exch of us, mingle awe 
may in the throng of life, must carry with 
us this little world of porsonal responsi 
bility. We may oxchange much of thought 
or feoling with thuso we encounter, but wo 
are divided from all uther souls as completely 
as ships on the wide occan, that keep a 
longer or « shorter company, but cach boar- 
ing all the while ite own burden, and cro 
Jong bound to pasa away on its own journey. 
“ Bach in ts den epee of oy oF woe, 
Onr beret spurts dwell and roam wpart.” 
‘Wo move among others, but there is a 
rautual oxclusivencas, which the closcst con- 
fidenoe cannot wholly remove, No one but 
ourselyos can measure the force of the pas- 
sions, or darkness of the sorrows or tho 
brightness of joys which belong to our 
hearts alone. 


~ Mot oven the tendorest heart or next our vw, 
‘Knows half the reasons why we amie or gh.” 
Nay, we ourselves cannot penctrate to tho 
secret possibilities that lurk in our hearts 
or fathom the capacities for what is groat 
or meen now slumbering, but which only 
require a sudden tomptation or an uncx- 
peeted duty to startle into irresistible energy. 
‘Those who are best acquainted with them- 
| selves will recognise moat roadily the import. 
i ance of Sclomon’s advioe, “Keep thy heart.” 
‘There is no earncat man who not felt 
that the horror of all horrors is the evil he 
finds there, and who haa not understood the 
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force of David's ory, “Create in me a clean 
heart, O God, and renow a right spirit 
within me.” ‘That is what wo need, 
hypocrite may be content if ho an 
Appoarance of goud sufficiont to sceuro the 
respect of others; tho ignorant or hardenod 
may fear future punishment while thoy 
roally love the plosmaros of sin, and oxeopt 
for the dread of consequences wonld make 
those thoir undinguised joy; but the man 
of God dreads himsolfgand shudders from 
the hell of evil which “os, us in ambush, 
within his own bronat, 

Solomon totls us what makes the heart 20 
important, “Out of it are tho issucs of life.” 
In other words, a8 tho nature of the stream 
ia dotorminod by tho natnro of the fountain, 
#0 the character of our lives ia according to 
what wo love, The porvanity of will, which 

us 0 often follow what our intolli- 
gence or conrejcnes forbida, is not enused 20 
much by want of conviction, a that the 
rushing torront of passion, or the deep tide 
of prevailing sentiment cannot bo turned 
bocause experionco pointe another way. Ju- 
«lax mingled with the disciples, was ‘bleasod 
be rt with the sume inftnenco, he believed 
what the others bolieved, and yet because 
ho loved money more than Christ he became 
the traitor; for avarice led to pilfering, pilfer- 
ing to tho fear of dotection, und finally to 
hatred ond betrayal. But we need not go 
oyond our own oxperience to recognise how 
from tho heart proceed the issues of cha- 
ractor, Wo all know that we do not love 
aa we ought to love, that we care so much 
for the paltry and unworthy, and o little for 
what ought to bo supreme. Wo all know 
that if we only coulil give tho heart to God 
then the contrasts would ccase which grieve 
ua daily, for wa should not then merely 
know about tho good, wo should be good. 

Out of the heart procood in like manner 
the iseucs of joy aud sorrow. There aro 
occasions wi sh the affections we 
in te eee impression of the infinite, 

No series of numorala can convey much a 
aonse of the illimitable 28 do somo sorrows. 
What » shorcloss, hopclesa sea lica in the 
despair of the wild “ever, never” of terrible 
loss! Nor is thoro any whereby 
‘we can ¢x] the fulne perfect love, 
‘Whon Saint Paul spake of what he felt in 
Amowing the love of God he can find no 





words to describe its “ and breadth, 
and depth, and height.” ‘Tho heart under- 
stands the infinite. 


Do wo ask why our lives are 20 seldom 
tonehed with the fire of such exlted fesl- 


ing ss wo discover in the Psalms, wherein, 
now from the depths of “adivine despair,” 
and sgain from the mountain top of unutter- 
ublo gladness, the old eainta spoke their very 
hearts to Gol $ Tho answer is found in the 
shallowness of our affections, Intenser love 
would produce intensor aympathies. From 
the calluua heart con issue hut the mecha- 
nical action of Uhristian duty, instoad of that 
glorious liberty of pit when the whole boing 
goes forth, faith and knowledge linking thom: 
solves to fincat, fecling in the glad triumph of 
love, “To me tw live is Whiist, and to die is 
gain.” 







THIRD SUNDAY. 
Read Paaim L.; Mt. Mark yu, 14 to 23, 
OW THE HEALT MAY DE KEPT. 


Tt sooma at first impossible to control love. 
It is the heart which eooms completely Le- 
yond our power. Wo can put a chock on 
our words and carefully guard our conduct ; 
wo can instruct our minds and ply our wills 
with motives; but we discover a wayward- 
‘ness in the heart and 9 perverse refnaal of 
tho highest ideal, whieh may woll fill os with 
dismay, We ean alter tho conduct, but how 
can we alter what wo aro 

Without touching here on the all-important 
doctrine of divino 0, it may he said, in 
reforence to these difficulties, that the due 
keeping of the outward conduct has, in point 
of fact, a gront deal todo with the inner life. 
Our bodily health may not always be withiu 
our control ; nevertheless, in ordinary cirewin- 
stances, our health depends on the kind of 
food wo supply to the appetite. Wo can take 
what is nourishing, or weakening, or what 
may poison us outright. So, too, the state 
of our hearts is closely connected with tho 
objects with which we feod our sympathies, 
A book, an impuro companion, a wickod 
‘suggestion will work their own bittar eflvets, 

ing the moral health. Indulge in pol- 

ted ideas, givo reign to lawless fancy, and 
the consequences will he that, feeding the 
heart on such garbago, the tastes and sym- 

ios become debarod. Alas! how man: 
ve in later years to reap tho whirlwind, 
because of such evil seeds received long ago, 
But thore are also kinds of food which, if 
not poisonous, are wanting in nutriment for 
isan oan be 
supplied to sympathies bey: 

the interests of the daily newspaper, thoshare- 
list, the gossip of fashion, or the ry of 
common toil, we cannot the Gbre to 
‘be formed of lofty aims, holy desires, and 
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iritnal affections. One method, therefore, 
© ‘keeping the heart is to be’ found in 
watching ovor the avenues af approach to it, 
and in taking heed respecting the kind of 
moral food wo eupply it with. It is in this 
light wo may understand the force of Chriat’s 
word, “I am the broad of life.” 


And here I may be permitted to give a 
caution as to reading. There are two kinds 
of literature in reference to which we ought 


to be op our guard. Thore is one which 
ought to be absolutely avoided, namely, tho 
corrupt and corrupting fietion, which, to tho 
shame of nocioty, is becoming fashionable, 
whose interest turns on portraying the most 
vicious passions, and whose perfect art, mar- 
vellous analysis of motives, and warmth of 
descriptive powor, are held to bo sufficient 
warrant for thoir acceptance. It is a heathen 
atandard of excellence to regard artistic treat- 
ment as an excuse for tho vileneas of the 
aubjest, One cannot touch piteh without 
being defiled.” The other class of books I 
refor to aro those whose object is to under. 
mine Christian faith, Of these I would say, 


Do not onter on such studies you 
intend to go through with them. 1 have 
no foar of any man who ia prepared to work 


snch questions thoroughly out. Truth loves 
the hight and challenges inquiry. It is 
therefore not in the interest of an igno- 
rant religioniam that I would humbly 
are the advice not to he a “dabbler” in 
literature of scepticism. One infidel 
book read by an ill-informed man, who has 
neither the time nor learning requisite for 
the inquiries suggested, may do fatal damage. 
If it stimulates intelligent study, and compela 
im to weigh his conclusions in the light of 
evidence, the benoit is cortain; but no one 
who listons to the reckless assertions mado 
by many whose opinions rest on little more 
tan somo amart article in a review, can fail 
to measure the danger of the rashness I ant 


condemning. 

‘Another counsel for keeping tho heart is 
mggested by the effect of reaction from 
what is permitted to proceed out of it If, 
when we enter society, we enjoy the interest 
wo create by unkindly cynicism, or Li fe 
gossip that exaggerates or ridicules, or 
wo are witty at the oxpense of purity or 
reverence, thon what is thus permitted to go 
out of the heart will come back upon it, 
forming habits of uncharity, falsehood, or 
irreverence, 

But the tras method for keeping the heart 
ia to cast out the love of what is by 
bringing in the love of Goi, and by seeki 
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daily the power of His Holy Spirit, to 
wi jon the life of divine love within ua, 

fe must “keep ourselyca in the love of 
God.” And there are plain means for that 
end, such oa daily prayer and the reveront 
study of God’s holy word, through which He 
will toach us His good and et will, 
‘When wa permit our hoarta to bo absorbed 
by the cares of this life and the thonghts of 
other things, we expect tho good 
seed to he anything elas than chokod. We 
muat make quict hours, wherein to recoive 
divino influence, It is the greater powor 
of the higher motive which can alone over- 
come the lowor. 

All this undoubtedly requires anxious 
soverance, and so it is anid, “ Keep thy heart 
with all diligence,” or rather, keep it above 
all keeping,” as that which ia most worth. 
koeping. It is “ the race of the Lord Josus,” 
that through Him wo may do 00 successfully. 
Vio camo to earth that it might be ponriblo 
for us to live the lifo of love. We must thoro- 
foro endeavour to “apprehend that for which 
we have been apprehended of Christ Jesus,” 
Tt our aim is to attain to the lifo that is in 
Christ Jems, He will educate us into th: 
leading us perhaps through hard duties and 
trying experiences, but in the end bringing 
us into the true spiritual heaven of His own 
perfect sonship. 


FOURTH SUNDAY, 
Read Pekan beni; Bt Luke xiy 25, to end, 

DIVINOULAT® OF 2M CURUETIAN IN THR WORLD. 

Christ warned his disciples that in the 
world they would bave tribulation, and 
although these words had special force oa 
addressod to the Apostles before whom Inj 
soverest persecution, yet they are applical 
to His followors now as woll as then. To 
profess Christ in our day certainly doce not 
entail the atera realities of torture and death. 
‘That faith must have been a thing of powor, 
which nerved poorslavea and tender maidens 
to look up to the blue silent sky, and to the 
white clouds floating across tho arena, aud 
calmly to say, “We belicve; you may tear 
this quivering flesh with the fangs of wild 
benata, but to us to live ia Christ.” Yet thoso 
trials wore suroly not the only kind of trial 
to which Uhrist alluded. His warning holds 
true atill, and itdoea so universally. It sounds 
i of tribu- 
Christian 
surrounded by the luxuries of life and the 
sweet delights of a cheerful home. How 
can we associate, it may be asked, this pros- 
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perons piety with the brave watchword 
MAltreasoll te those who, in early times, “en- 
dured hardness as good soldiers of Christ”? 

Or it may bo asked, why should thera 
le “tribulation” attached to the service of 
God Would it not have been more na- 
tral had Christ told the wicked, “In tho 
world you will have tribulation,” and have 

romised gladness and ense to all whoobeyed 
Sia willt But our Lord’s words and a due 
consideration of the facts of lifo point to 
an opposite conclusion, for if it would be 
untrue to assert that to follow Christ brings 


misery, it js true that i sig trial. _ 
are the ungodly nocessarily w in thi 
life. Men of the world) with +f 


establishments, troops of frionds, bappy 
families, sweet manners and robust health, 
witha round of sporta to amnae them or with 
their costly lil 7, and thoir refined tastes 
abundantly gratified, do enjoy life. And 
in lower apherea of aocisty how many are 

merry and contented, whose laughtor 
rings through suorhine and shadow, but who 
aro “without God in tho world.” So far 
from contradicting this the Bible expressly 
asgorts it, The prosperity of the 
was ono of the puzzles of the Old Leuta- 
mont saints. 


Why 
“tribulation”1 ‘Tuko two men in 
times of tho samo social standing, blessed] 
with the same outward prosperity and fol- 
Jowing similar pursuita; let the ons be a 
i 0 other an unbelievor ; why 
should the former, becauso of his Christianity, 





then should the servicoot Christ bring + 
i modern | God 


i 


mn 


experience a “tribulation” of which the low- 
toned and degraded ars unconscious, So 
it is that those who attain in any measure 
to the sensitivencss of conscience and to tho 
holy sympathies which Chriet inspires, must 
sconsoquent trial in life, Sing that to 
others a] trivial aro to them bitter as 
poison ; defocts that are unnoticed by the 
worldly ere to thom keencat sorrow. Only 
re faithfully the highest ideal and you will 
liseovar how true it 18 at in the word 

have “tribulation.” ha 
(2.) The very fact that a Christian man 
shares the kind of Jifo that dwelt in Christ 
implies “tribulation ” of another kind, for he 
cannot remain indifferent to the sina and 
sorrows of others. In proportion as he has 
fellowship with the Master, burdens will fall 
‘upon his soul, like that burden which Ho 


bore who said, “The reprosches of them 
that reproach thoe havo fallon npon me,” and 
whose love for man was uch that it wan told 





\ oF Him, “Himeclf bearcth our sicknesics 
, 20d carries onr infirmities,” 

: (3) There is a discipline of mfforing 
whereby God educates us in sonshij 


ly ‘Whot son is he whom the father chastenotl 


not?” If we heartily pray, “Our Father 
which art in Heaven, Hallowed be 
name, Thy kingdom come, ''hy will be done, 
will in fis own time and way answer 
teaching us what it is to obey. 
It is eary to say wo trust God, and ars willing 
to obey Him when our livea move in the line 
of our own wishes; but it ia another matter 
when tho question comes, “ Lovest thon mo 


;our prayer, 


rience a “tribulation” from which the more than theso?” and when it becomes a 


otlior is oxompt 


{ Gethsemane of agony to answer, “ Father, 


1.) Because the sclf discipline which is | thy will be done |” 


implied in seli-surrendcr to the will of Gad 
in consecration to duty, must bring a 


"For such reasons ns these we may porocive 
the truth of Christ’s wonl, “in the worll yo 


struggle from which the self-indulgent mun will have tribulation.” fe who lies idly at 
is froo, It brings ita own reward, no doubt, the fuot of the hill Difficulty may hear, aa in 
in a joy groator than what tho world can be- a dream, tho eall to bravery and porsever 
stow, but that joyis reached acertain | ance; but ho who actually climbs will find 
* tribulation.” Evory one, inde who ts | the path stoep and the loa heavy. Ho will 
a high ideal before him, must endure diffieul- i discover how hard is the toil of rising higher 
ties that do not fall on the indolent, who are ' and higher above the entanglements of “the 
controlled by the circumstanecs of the mo- | world, the flesh, and the devil,” although at 
ment. The attainment of the honours and. overy step upward he haa the reward of 
cxalted position of tho scholar, is at the cost entoring more fully into the clearer light and 
of long study, ‘The famo of the soldior is purer air of God's prosonce, 

reashed only hy the dangors of the campaign. 

Zs, possosion rey sympathies must, FOTE SUNDAY, 

in mannor, bring = proportionate aus- sis oe 
coptibility to moral pain. Put the man of fae lever mae Cormeen aad 
honour among scoundrels, or place the loving ‘VieroRY Faaovan cuursT, 

and pure amid sconca of cruelty and vice,! Whatever shape tho trials may assume 
and in virtue of what they are they will that are incident to Christian life, our Lord. 
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wives us two sayings to enconrago us under yet Io learned obodionce by tho things he 
them—"In mo yor will have peace;” suffored.” And if wo are to learn obedience 
“Be of good choor, I havo overcome the to tho will of tho Futher, it ean bo only dono 
world,” by tho same disciplino as that endured by 

T do nut intend to speak here af the pro Christ Himeelf, 
aiiso of poaco ; the word “Be of good cheer” | ‘Therofors, if thero ure any of us for 
aud its ground, “I have overcome the whom lifo is overshadowed with nomo great 
world,” are sufficient for the present, Evon sorrow, or for whom the duty which waita 
wore thore nothing more revealed than the for fulfilment appears too painful, lot them 
plain path of duty, and no othor atimulns catch tho encouragemont, “Be of good 
afforded than tho nobility of being true to cheer; I know it all, for I hava pawed 
the Highest ideal of life and charactor, we | through it, and Iam with you.” “Think it 
might be content to accept whatover painful | not strange copeerning the fiory trial that is 
struggle obedience entaila. But the great to try you a» though some strange thing 
Captain of our salvation exhorts to cheerful- happened unto you, but rejoice inasmuch us 
noas even in tribulation. It ia in no fecblo' yo are partakers of Christ's aufferings, that 
puling spirit of childish complaining that Ho whon His glory shall be rovenled, yo may bo 
Froud havo us fight the good fight, and lay glad alno with oxccoding joy.” Or if 
hold on life eternal; but as soldiera whose aro any on whomit is not sorrow that presses, 
facoa even in the thick of battle, catch eomo- but the sharp croas of scl discipline and who 
what of the glad flush of cortain vietory. It know how sore isthe conflict which they have 
was the jortul apprehension of tho end jt wage with passion, how powerful ia tho 
that underlay his mufforings, which mado St, ' tyranny of habit, or how perilous their poculiar 
Paul so heroic, “I glory in my tribulations,” positon in lifo may bo, to them alao comes th» 
“Yea, none of tliese things movo me, neither brave command, “Bo of good cheer ; I havo 
vount I my hfe dear unto myself, so that I | overcome tho same world of temptation.” 
might finish my course with joy and the “Look unto Jesur, who, for the joy that was 
tniniatry which I have received of the Lord sct before Him, ondured the cross und de- 
Jeans,” spisod the shame,” “ Yo havo not yet rosisted 

‘Wo havo much to learn in tho way tuto bloud-striving against sin.” If wo can 
of this magnanimous confidence. It % do no more than answer with tho prayer, 
not said, “In the work you will have “By thino Agony and bloody Sweat; by th: 
tribulation, thoreforo mope ‘and weep and ! Cross and Passion, Good Lord, deliver us t 
indulge in maudlin sontimentalitics over | it will be enough to shame our cowardice, as 
every sacrifice or trouble you are called wo measure our poor endurance by His 
to endure ;” but the word which is given “obedionce nnto death.” 
to braco tho arm and brighten tho eyo is,| (2,) But Christ haa not only beon tricd, 
“Be of good cheer, be rosoluto and strong, ' He has overcome the world, Wo are not 
and full of hope.” And the reason which ing a losing battle, nor aro wo left to 
the Lont gives for thus rising abovo fear | fight it alonc, for Christ lives with ‘all 
ia, “I have overcome the world." Thank | power in heaven and on cartlt,” and Ho is 
God for so precious a battleery! Thank ' with us andforus, Therefore “sin shall not 
God that wo may reach this confident andj have dominion over ws.” It may attack 
even glad audacity in duty, not aa boing us and wound us, but it shall not overcome 
able of ourselves, but because He lives Who ‘ us, if we aro truc to Him. Wo may there- 
has conquered, and through Whom we ato fore Le of guod chocr, even when the fight is 
alroady more than conquerors. | sorest. 

‘Wecan but glance at someof the eloments, If we are but true to Christ, following 
of enconragemont which are implied in this whore Ho leads in tho path of faithful obe- 
word, “I have overcome the world.” discs and of loving duty, His worda of 

‘Wo aro taught (1) tha! Christ has himsclf ent will becoms the expression 
been tried. However arduous may be the ' of our actual exporionca, We shall asturedly 
particular form of suffering or however diff- | know tho cross and the tribulation, but we 
cult tho special duty laid on us, the hardest | shall also discover the cheerfulness, and tho 








command He gives is with the touching 
appeal, “Follow me.” He was on all pointe 
“tried ex we are.” “Though He were 2 Son, 


calm, and the mighty grace, whereby wo are 
made “more than conquerors through Him 


* who loved us.” 


SAVED AS BY FIRE. 


By EB. M. MARSH, Avraon or “Manaw,” “ Eoxtwziss,” st0. 


GHAPTER 1V.—WHOLESOME DIET. 


|ABTLEMOUS 'T had one of tho bost sites 
in the wholo county: standing o 

‘a platesu which broke the slope af low 
wooded hills, it commanded a splendid view, 
stretching for miles out to the sea. ‘The park, 
colebrated for its sylvan Ls , woftened the 
aspect of the mansion, which was of dak 
groy stone, and of polyglot design, There 
‘was no natural sequence about it, for the 
original architect had evidently intonlol to 
make a heavy, imposing structure, with mas- 
sive doors and decply embrasured windows, 
but when ho developed a tendency for 
machicolated towere, death had promptly 
supprossod him, and a weaker or lighter- 
aninded individual carrie] on the work. He 
displayed w fancy for turrets, and turvets 
cropped up whore cartainly no turrets onght 
to tre been ; but this aceme to have hoen 
@ temporary mania, and tho builling had 





‘heen allowed to straggle on in » hap 


sort of way which, in spite of a certain in- Tho 


decision as to relutive proportions, assumed 
a ploturesyue air, enhanced by the newest 

rt being pwathed in ivy to prevent a glur 
ing contrast to the older stone, No ono 
standing at the somewhat severo-looking en- 
trunce would imagine that at the back wore 
light, airy rooms, hiding themaclves modestly 
a8 boseemed their Brummagem newnoss, be- 
hind the aristocratic antiquity of their more 
stately rivals, 

Noblusse oblige, no notice firrt tho largo 
contre hall. Gloomy in the day-time, from 
the thickness of the walls and the deep 
embrasure of the windows filled with boau- 
tiful stained glass and draped with heavy 
Sead - night there was a ‘eh and 
depth of colouring quite magi mailed 
figures supported lamps, that when lit ro 
voaled more cloarly the rich tapestry on the 
walla, and tho numerous bannors and trophies 
of tho chase, Old armour was snspondod 
from the vak rafters, ono snit being pened 
out with spocial intorest, that of the 
of tho Castlomount branch of the Max- 
wolls, He had been tho scconl son of an 
ancient Scotch family, but having married 
& lady south of the Border, hal taken the 
sido of the English in the wars between the 
two countries, was knightel on the field of 
Bannockbura, and receivod the manor of 
Castleton. The Laronetey was not conferred 
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till the beginning of the eightoenth cantury. 
Of course be was regarded 4s a traitor by 
the rest, and the connection ignored for 
generations ; till after the Union, a Maxwell 
more during than his fathers revisited the 
home of his ancestors, winning as his bride 
the flower of Maxwellton, thus healing the 
feud between the two familien, Mins Dallas, 
who retained some of her Scotch prejudices, 
and was a downright Jucobite, declared, how- 
ever, the less said the better of the first 
Maxwell of Castlemount. The organ faved 
the great door, and in the loft wall was a 
largé opon firepluce, where logs of wood were 
always kept burning on the bearthstone. 
Hi  ouk doors opened into the prinei- 
pal apartments, all too large and lofty to 
ive much sense of cosincas or homeliness. 
Tho drawing-room and dining-room were 
decorated in the Italian style, the ceilin, 

heavily painted with allegorical aubjects, in 
which tho artist ad displayed more origi- 





hazard nality of design than knowledge of anatomy. 


mantel-pioces wero particularly fine, 
splendit y carved, and supported by ceryat- 
in Tho litrary was not a vahuihle one 
from a )ibjiomaniae’s point of view, but the 
bouks that climbed from floor to ceiling por 
sessed the morit of heing mostly readable 
and beautifully hound. When one opened a 
volume it did not incontinently ehut itself 
up, a8 if closing the door of knowlodge to 
the seeker, but rather Jay invitingly out- 

, With fair type on vellum-papor, un- 
like tho modern three volume novel, with ite 
thin textnre and “rivulet of text meandering 
through 2 meadow of margin.” The books, 
too, wore all free to tho reader; no jealous 
lock and key guarded the haunts of learning, 
a locked librury seeming suited to tho days 
of a chnined Bible. The furniture, combra 
but Tuxurious, the roomy casy-chairs, with 
booketands attached, might even tempt a 
sybarite to woo the Musos. 

‘One singular feature of the building was 
thst thore were no apparent means of agcend- 
ing to the upper stories, Narrow stone 
stairs closed in by heavy doors led up from 
either side of the organ, and another con- 
cealed exit opened on to a corridor which 
connected the old and new parts of the 
bailding. The favourite rooms were Lad: 

'e suite of breakfsat, boudoir, on 
music-room; they had been entirely re 
decorated when Sir Maurice brought home 
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his bride—tho Louis-Quinze furniture co 
vored with pale blae and silver brocade ; 
the walk puclled to match, go a Wo forms 
fitting biekground to her ladyship’s deli- 
ene heauty; tho ceilings beautifully sten- 
cilled with appropriate subject, The French 
windows opened on to terrace, where foun- 
tains threw np sparkling jets of water that 
fell into marble basing, where guld anil silver 
fish disported theuuclves among the bread 
loaves of aquatic planta. Beyond wus a 
little the gromd sloped upwards 
through natural shrubberies, intersceted. hy 
paths and crossed hy rustic bridues, where a 
natrow raving, down which danced a brewl- 
ing atreamlet, broke the face of the incline. 
On a rocky projection a summerhouso was 
duilt, pilared and decorated to rescue a 
Grecian odifice, From a gradual ascent the 
hills roso almost precipitously, sheltering the 
house from the north-east winds. 

Miss Dnllas, during Sir Bernard's absonce, 
had preferred the turret-chaibory as baving 
a more extended view, and the glimpse of 
the vitlago and Rectory bringing with it a 
sense of companionship; hut now that the 
master bad roturnod, the boudoir enite wax 


again opened. 

“Cousin Margaret, it is guod to be home 
after all.” 

The spoakeor leant against tho open win- 
dow, as if glad to inhale the fall breath of 
that worl. 

“Did you doubt it, Bornard $” suid Mins 
Dallas, with a elight touch of reproach in 
her tono. 

“No; yet a dread of returning porsessod 
mo; but the dear old place looked so lovely 
Jast night that I wondered how 1 could huve 
left it 80 long ; [can hardly reulise that it ix 
fivo years sinco I saw it last. What do yon 
say, cousin ? shall we two settlo down in a 
jog-trot sort of way, I looking after the pro- 
perty and making # model equiro; and yeu, 
thinking me @till a boy, scolding mo whon- 
over the fancy takes you!” 

Ho glanced round half Isughingly as he 





spoke. 

Miss Dallas gazed with loving pride on 
her “boy's” pleasant outlines, "rhe 
toned autumn aun twined throads of gold in 
the bright brown of his hair, which 
thick and wavy off the broad bronzed fore- 
hoad, and his dark blue eyes slumbored be- 
neath the shade of rnurtully long lashes, 
which bad beon tho envy and despair of 
manyawomwn Those who profess to seo 
most character in the nose would have been 
dixeppointed, for that prominent feature was 
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of no distinct type. Neithor Grecian, nor 
Roman, nor raline, one could only say it 
Ment in with tho reat, of tho fuco, snticiently 
marked without being obtrusive. The flox- 
ile mouth, parlly conecalol by a sills 
moustache, mingling with 9 cloxo-cut board, 
showod no lack of decision ; yot nou, looking 
at hina ax le catches his cousin's tender gaze, 
would imagine that the lips eonkd act in the 
hard lino or rarcastic curve ho inherited 
frum his father. Soating himself in a lonng- 
ing chair by hor side, aud throwing hie arm, 
ahove his head favorite attitude with 
him—he continued pluyfully, 

“Yon have not tol ine what you think 
of my stion, After my wandering life 
I feel inclined. to go in for lotos-cating and 
mattgelwurzel planting,” 

“My dear Bornard, what a combination 
of idan!” langhed Mins Dallas. 

“7 ouly moan to imply the practicw), and 
sentimental, or passive and activesides of Fife, 

uret.” 





“Yon know Tam novor go happy a8 when 
you are with me, dear boy, I nhall he de- 
ightod to asin you. with my kuow ledge of 
tuntips, but you ongbt to acek one more 
miitable than J to eat the lotox with, Have 
you never ”—the olil lady paused, for a sud- 
den shadow darkened the brightness of Sir 
Lornard’s fuce. 

“Have 1 novor, you were poing to say. 
met any one who wonld honour me hy be 
coming Lady Maxwell t” 

He roxe abruptly and paced the room; 
tall and broadshouldered, he walked with 
the light, springy step of a mun accustomed! 
to oxervize and mountaineering, 

Matrimony hes not shown itself such x 
Dlessing in my experience that I should meh 
blindly to my fate ~-no, Margaret, T have not 
met—my wife, I think, liko Achilles, 1 sm 
ouly vulnerable in the heel, awl Tove has nat 
yet trippod me up: but why talk of auch a 
disagrocable suliject ?” 

Mire Malla elevated her eyebrows, Ho 
paused on secing her deprecatory move- 
Meut, aud » mivchiovour gleam came into 
his eyes, ay eee 

“Disugreeable, certainly. I am not Jr 
posaod of meh aminble qualities that I might 
not turn ont a Blao Beurd, and -- here tho 
Fight died out of hiv fare- “there aro 
‘Messalinas as well 2a Norus,” 

Oh, my dear, let the dead past lany its 
dead !” 


Sir Bornard stooped and kissed her hand. 
“So he it, my cousin. By the way, I havo 
had a vision of be Cecilia, but have not been 
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introduced to Miss Trovylian. Has she the 
power of making hervolf invisible at will 1” 

“Phyllis was ‘oor the hills wnd far away’ 
while you were still in bod. She wished to 
got something for Mr. Markham and the 
school decorations, [ hulieve; you know it is 
harvest thankygiving to-day.” 

You; thut is why I catne ro unoxpeetedly. 


Tho idex took possession of ine that I shuld | 


Tike to be prevent ouce more, so here Jam 
a your eorview, whenover you are 

start, In the moantiine E:will order the 
shavton und havo a look through the stables. 
Pinppose Selim und little Bayard. are all 
right 1” 


“Oh, you, must give up all chim to tho, 


latter ; ‘he is’ the devoted slavo of my com- 
pasion. Sho is off to Langton Glade on him 
now.” : 

 Alonot” 

“Yes, with the exception of the St. Ber- 
ward Jock Murkham guvo her; she in per- 
feetly safo with hin.” 

«With Jack, do you meun, or the dog 1” 

‘Mies Dallas beld up ber hand inulignantly. 

“Jack and my I'hyllis! My dear rd, 
it is as bad as your combination of mangel- 
‘warzol and lotos Hower,” 

‘This wns searcoly u fair simile, for Jack 
‘was x vory fino fellow, decidedly ornumental 
and not without his share of cleverness; but 

fack in connection with Phyllis had nuver 
asuggosted itaclt to her, and “ Muamsell” folt 
annoyed, she could hardly tell why. 

Sir Bernard disappeared down the terrace 
stops with a laughing, “I cry yon morey, 

cousin,” und 2 smile smoollied away 
‘old Iady’s incipient frown ; her boy was 
homo again, she could not hut be glad. 

And Phyllis? Just as the sun was sending 
forth his criruxon and gold clad heralds, she 
might havo boen seon going down the avenue, 
mounted on Bayard, Lion runuing by her 
sido, a basket strappol to hor saddle and 
anoihor slung round the dog's neck. Tt wax 
early in October, and the mourning air wns 
cool with a fin suspicion of frost. The ae 
swung merrily along scros» the gr 5 
undor over-arching Loughs of Siately loaks 
and beeches, a gloriour tent, embroic in 
gold, ond raseot, and vienna. It was vory 
still, save for tho birds, who wero just be- 
stirring thomsolves, tuning their throats for 
their morning hymn of praise ; horo and there 
& aguirre, startled by the early, intruders 
whisked hin brush up a teoc, dropping in 
fright the scorn he had been ‘gathering for 
lis winter store, or a haro sewlded past; 0 
few dead leaves embrowned the moss-grown 
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turf and rustled as they passed, but in the 
«mall larch wom) the ‘spines wore falling 
softly, like Danai’s gokion shower, and 
Bayard’s hoof mare no sound on the springy 

‘Ont in the open go, hy hawthorn 
hedges, thick with ripening haws, almost 
strangled in the clasp of clomatie, convalvak, 
and bramble, Thy grow too near tho way- 
ide, the fruit hua licen plucked and the dust 
$s discoloured the leave, The sun ia higher 





ready to!in the heavens, but the sir is till frosh ae 





Bayurl cunters np the hill; he scents tho 
furay downs where stray splasher of gold 
still fleck the gorw, like the torn remnants 


fof what has becn a dazzling robe. Tho cob 


shakes his plump, hog-maned neck und fli 
up hjx heels; Ton feols at Hbarty to bark, 
ia xo much space—they soom tu have 
the world to themselves, y are in sun- 
i but tho mist still lingers in tho valley, 
while here and thure faint wreaths of smoke 
ierce through.and mingle with it, till the 
lue groy,blends with the coralean of the soa 
and ay Full-suiled ships looked like gulls 
rocking on the waves, and Phyllis, ing 
hor cyes with her hand, fools in a dream, til 
Bayard paws the growmd and Lion’s voice 
betokens impatience, then she lots thom have 


‘their way. A few momonts of intense ox- 


hilaration, os the blood courses quicker 
through the veins, ekimming along like a 
Lird, soft turf below, a clondless sky abovo— 
no sound but the thud of her horse's hoofs, 
no thought but tho mere delight of living, 
But this is only a treat. Reoover your wind, 
good Boyard, for your mistress is not going 
to take you home, as is her wont, by the 
high road near the cliffs, but gently down 
short cate to Li Glade. There is only 
a lridlepath to the lovely littlo glen, where 
® stream is hurrying in Jeaps and bounds 
down to the soa, and Phyllis recalls some 
lincs she once read that suit her surroundings 
admirably. 


‘Of graseos, nodding on tho brink” 
an 


Dismounting and tethering Bayard to the 
stump of she soon found what 
she songht; sploudid sprays of bramble 

in and crimson and brown, 


forming a cio tangled arch “over tho 


id oal 
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dancing water, with fruit, |: and bluc- 
black, clustering temptingly. Binyllis pricks 
her hands and stains ber fingers; bat her 
thick cloth skirt, looped up to free hor foet, 
resists all thorny nttacka. The baskets are 
soon filled with the beautifully shaded black- 
terry trails, with the curmine-tipped leaves 
of the wild geranium and sprays of ivy 
that bad eropt lovingly over the moss-cui- 
peted banks. A tiny robin, with hia head on 
one sido, sings on ® branch quite near in 
wondering surprise at the new hinl Hiting 
in a rich, soft voice an oll Scotch Dallad. 

But the sun_has climbed the hill ufter 
Phyllis, and is playin hide amlreck through 

leaves of a wild cherry hard by, remind- 
ing her of the flight of time, ao softly home, 
little ated, for the baskets must not he too 
mueh shaken. Ovor the downs ome more, 
then by rongh farm roads, where the chaf- 
fincher ‘swarm in and out of the russet hecch 
hedges, disturbing Lion's equanimity, keo} 
ing by. the windings of, tho river “il the 
vag reached, ou to the Rectory, whence 
Dot flies outs Deepa in at the floral treasures, 
thon with a hug to ome and ull of the trio, 
darts off to the schoolroom, where Jack is 
putting finishing touches to the decorations. 

Sir Berard and ‘Miaa Dallas were strolling 
on the terraco, waiting for the phacton, when 
they heard # horse’s gallop and s dog's joy- 
ous bark; the Tider jason liko «fi way- 
ing her hand, but returned in a few moments, 
having pro Bayard over to a groom. 
renee : Lit jificent head, the other 

ing on Lion’a magnificent tl 
holding up her riding dross. The sight of 
Sir Bornard seemed to have bi it beck 
the old sh which had din- 

lod at the figlf glance from Joy Mark- 

a honest eye, The olf lady greeted 
her fondly. 

“Dear child, I feared you would be late ; 
I hope you have not ovor-fatigued yourself, 
Phyllis, thin is my boy returned. Sir Ber- 
nard Maxwell, Miss Trevylian.” 

Sir Bernard extendod his hand, she gave 
hers, but scemod to abrink from his ton 
if it pained ber, How different. she looked 
from the girl ho had reen at tho organ, 
no Jonger pale and tearful, but with the 
glint and aparkle in her oyos of the sca in 
sunshine ; the flush on hor cheek seemed 
to have caught the first rosy tint of the 
rising sun. The previous evening she had 
been all moonlight; now Aurora had deli- 
cately carmined her checks and lips; yet 
when ebe turned to him the rorrowful look 
came back, giving to her face an expression 





she asconded the stops, one hand ongar 
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that made him fee] that strong and self- 
reliant, though he believed himeel (2 De, she, 
an orphan, and dopendont, own upon 
ay ‘somo bight he nd not Tosshod. 
Did she sec tho “serpont gnawing nt hin 
heart” # Ho could almost fancy he hoard 
Schumann's song again, but inoxtricably 
hlont with the “ Aguna Dei.” 

A tonch on his arm woke him as if from 4 
dream, Phvllis was gone, 

“Bernard, where are sour thouylita?” 


« How dors 


she know ont history 1” he 





J you think she docx?” Miss 
some surprise, 

wry for me, Tt may neem 
absurd, for ply ih not a sentiment 7 have 
gouerally awakened.” A balfmocking rmite 
played about his mouth. 

“My dear, do not be vexed. I was tell- 
ing her the whole story at the very tims you 





mist have arrived yestenlay. Phyllis is 
very aonsiti it grieved hor, I think.” 





©The knowledge doca not fully account 
for tho expression in her fare ; Ido not ima- 
fine for a moment that yo wonld prejudice 
her against me ; bnt the prejudice is there, 
whatover its camo.” 

The oll lady's fingors trombled as ahe Jaid 
them on his arm. “Perhaps J have the clue, 
Bernard. All she raid uffer hoaring the 
talo was, no naintly a woman as Lady Max- 
well doserved a purer vengennco at her son's 
hands, and thon sho fled for conifort to the 


mn. 

“Ab, that explains what sho played; Int” 
hie vaice hadoned—"she knows nothing 
of love; she cumnot understand revenge.” 
Silently ho hauded Miss Dallas into tho 
earriago, and tho ponioy soun rattled them 
down to the Rectory. 

Great wun tho surpriae and delight on 
aoving Sir Bernard. Mr. Markham shook 
him warmly by the hand, vaying, 

“This will indeed Le « tuuksgiving ser- 
vico 1” 


“We shall begin to call it our rod-letter 


ws day : Inst yoar it brought ua Vhyllin ond this, 


my husband's dear old pupil.” Tho little 
woran’s eyes glintoned with tears. “You 
are goiug to romain of courve, wo all want 
you sadly.” 

“That ia my present intention, your wel- 
come makes me frel quite ashamed of my- 
self, like the prodigal sou, who haa jen in a 
far country.” A wonderfully sweet look 
camo into his faec, bringing into relict his 
reasmblanes to his mother. 

Dot, who thought his suggestion vory un- 
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suited to the joyful nature of the occasion, 
said elyly, 

“You do not look as if you had fed on 
weer,” 


i 

‘Let mo remind you, Miss Dorothy, there 
aro moral ag well a¢ vogetable husks. Iam 
Boing in for a course of wholesome diet.” 

« gel-warrel,” mnrmured Miss Dallas. 

Dot opened her eyes, the conversation 
throatened to hocome snigraatical, wo as the 
sound of the bells warned them that the; 
must Propare for sarvice, he exclaimed, “Oh, 
papa, [am afraid no ono will liston to your 
Sermon, overy one will be louking at Sir 
Bernard, and wondering what has brought 
him back so unexpectedly, Oh, 1 wasnearly 


forgetting,” and turning towards the Baronet 
the wid coaxingly, “ You will come to us to- 
night, won't you 1” 


“ What is to take place 1” 

“ A mmall danco for Jack, bofore he gocs 
back to Cambridge ; it is only 2 sort of im- 
promptu affair, but you will not mind, will 
you! Phyllis is contig 

“Mind! I shall be delighted, and if Mies 
Markham,” with o half laughing accont upon 
the dignified address, “will give me the first 
‘waltz, I shall be honoured.” 

Dot coloured with pride und 
“You do me proud,” sho replied, 
him a little charity bub, then went 
fully, confiding to Jack 
not a bit altered, not stuck up or stiff as she 
fearod he might havo become. Her brother 
teadily concurred ; he had looked upon Sir 
Bernard with ewpicion a8. probable poacher 
on his preecrves, but now at least Phyllis 
was in no dangor of falling to any one elac’ 
share for the opening waltz, 

Mies seated by her boy’s side, 
realised to the full the beauty of the words, 
“ Ho laveth the thirsty land,” whith was the 
anthem for the day 5 tb evemed as if a well- 
spring of joy had eprung up in the parched 
‘tirows of hor heart ; tho grey shadows which 


Glosanre, 


of ee 


A late had darkened! her ie, Phyllis had coat.” 


goutly helped to brighten, and now the 
naster tad rotarned and the old lady sang 
rer “Nune Dimittis” humbly and j ly, 
celing horself upborne “‘on mighty pens,” 
vith which air Phyllis closod tho service, 
Wr. Wharton's illness had proved fatal, 80 
he girl was installed regular organist, taking 
‘© remuneration for her services, but in- 
iting upon the whole salary, being, con 
snued to the widow, who was left in strait. 
ned circumstances. Not content with this 
1s helped Willie Wharton to cultivate his 
vuxical talenta, finding her reward in the 


y Hour, 


that Sir Bernanl was beautiful 


forns' terest he took in the organ, fitting 
she «aid, to take hor place should any 

noceasity for it occur. 

CHAPTER Vi—A GARDEN OF GIRLS. 

“@Maox.s, riick, riick, riick, an meine 
Seite,” humnod Jack Markham sa he 
strolled into the drawing-room, all cloarod 
out for duncing. Dot, who was already in 
possession, pirouctting by herself to feel the 
usel abruptly as her brother 


‘Jack, do leave off einging that. absurd 
thing! bo wants to roy on your grocn 
hide} one would think you were a mowy 
Yank oF something oqually voft; ignorant 
people might think you were apostrophising 
the érows.” 


“We all know your knowlolge of German. 
in of the most abstruse charactor,” replied 
Jack calmly ; then, with an attonpt at dignity, 
“ When will you learn to show due respect 
to your eldors # Tarn round und let me look 


“ee e 
gave auother pirouotte, then conde- 
svended to tani in front of her brother. 

“Humph! not bad.” Brothers always 
have a prainoworthy dread of making thoir 
sinters vain, 

“Not lwlt” exclaimed Dot, “when 
Phyllis took so much paina to got mo the 
iful sprays of bramble.” 

“ Goodness! you are thorny enough with- 
out that,” 

Dot only gavo him a withoring glance, and 
went on placidly, “And goranium loaves, 
Decanse sho knew my trimmings were shabby. 


‘s and I had not time to got now ones, 


fous now, am't they lovely on this straw- 
coloured tulle 7” 

Jack eyed them critically, hut to his 
sister's diagust she saw his thoughts were not 
with the wearer. 

“Lucky child!” he remarked ut last, “aha 
docs not present me with a bouquet for my 


it. 

Dot langhed mischiovowly. “Yon don't 
mean ty say you are joalous! Why, 1 do 
believe that rick, riick, riick ia nothing after 
all but ‘Linvitstion & la valso’ to Phyllis, 
ut Jack,” fulding her handa round his arm, 
and locking up in his face with potty 
ecrioumess, “Jack, hes Phyilia made you 
forget # 

a Mackintosh, Misa Letitia Mackin- 


Dot fled precipitately to tho sdjoini 
room, heedlsse-of Jack's imploring, * Don 
go away, Minx!” Sho was amply 
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on him by thus leaving him to entertain tho 
two young ladies just announced. 
vere gushing, giggling girls, whose talk was 
one serion of intorrogationa intersporsod with 
notes of exclamation. By the younger this 
manner had been acquired actvisedly. She 
hod an ides thet men did not liko clover wo- 
men, and that a loaning, trustful air of igno- 
vance was attractive, inasmuch as it raisod 
the mals animal’s self-esteem, and at the samo 
time his appreciation of one who appearod to 
have discovered. his latent clove:ncss, which 
others had often fuiled ta do. Besides, Mins 
Latitin thought, one could not get informa- 
tiou unloss one asked questions, so seizing 
upon poor Jack, who found to his dismay 
that his mother’s advent had only cleared 
the course more effectually for his tormentor, 
‘by monopolising the elder sister’s attention, 
she began at once. 

“Sir Bernard Maxwell has really returned 
at last; we could hardly beliove our cyes 
when we saw him in church this morning.” 

“F did not know you were acquaint 
with him,” was Jack’s not over polite reply. 

“No, we came to Castleton after ho had 
Jeft on his travel», but, of courne, we a 
who it waa directly, sesing him with Miss 
Dallas in the Castlemount What & 
handsome man he is! <ton’t you think so 1” 

“Men can never judge well of their own 
scx,” replied her companion stiffly, and sce- 
‘ing that ho was on the eve of escaping, other 
Facets having arrived, she tapped bim play- 

fully with her fan. 

“Dear Mr, John,” Jack winced, “how can 
you be eo cruel when I am dying to hear 
the reason of his mysterious comings and 

He looke w romantic. Do you 
t ia @ love affair 1” 

Jock’s wrath was rising steadily. “Con- 
sidering my parents, who have known him 
peer yet have never inquired, I can 
hardly oxpect to have any knowledge on the 


abe” 
iss Letitia, who meant business, was in 
no way absshod by Jack’s binntness, and 
sontnaad bandiy, 

Re iene going to make s lengthened 
atay ¥” 

vote 

* delightful! Castlemount is j 
the place for entertainmenta ; it will pad 
{ating to 308 it look a little gay. We camo 
here king there wers several county 
families within modorate distance, and were 
disgusted to find one «non-resident, another 
another with nothing but the old folks left. 
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OF course, Sir Bornard will be showing some 


Thoy hospitality aftor his long absencs.” 
+ Posi : 


ly,” exid Jack with indifferenco, 

“Tt isa pity for Miss Dallas's companion, 
I dare aay the old lady will mias her at first.” 

Misa Letitia had at last takon off the foils ; 
thie waz s home-thrust, and Jack was not 
diplomatist enough to hide that ho felt it. 

“May I inquire what you moan ¥” 

“Why naturally now that the Baronet ia 
homo, Miss Dallas will think it wiser to have 
a lew Pouthful attendant.” 

Jack had nevor been so near mutilating 
tho Decalogue aa at thut momont, but felt a 
certain solace in getting the last word. 

“You pay Miss Trevylian a t com- 
pliment by hinting thut Sir Bernard must 
ecersarily fall a victim to her charms; but 
even with that contingency Miss Dallas is 
far too much attached to Miss Trevylian to 
part with her. I will get you a partaur for 
the first dance.” 

Jack, finging himself off in high ch 


ted was brought up stldenty hy 9 hand laid on 


his shoulder and 4 hearty voico suying, 
“You bad boys where a you _ thin 
vacation! Have you forgottun the way 
rig Se ” 

‘With minglod feelings of pleasure and 
sbanvefacodness, he turned (greet the now: 
comers who state looking oe 
gentleman, o fair, fragile girl leaning on his 
arm. Dot's half-roprouchfal words camo hack 
to him as tho old gentleman contimod, 

“My Nan thought you bad deserlod, your 
old play follow.” 

“Oh no, father, you must not say that ;” 
and Jack looked gratefully at hor for help- 
ing to relieve hie embarrassment, then inco- 
herently expressed rogret for his apparent, 


‘ondertully fair was Nancy Greatorex ; 
those who loyod her, and they were not 
& few, said she rosomblod a haroboll, Tho 
slender and the droop of the small 
head “running over with curls,” tho puro 

of tho trustfal bluo cyes, made one 

ink of tho pale, swoot flower on its dclicate 
stem, that was yet strong cnough to brave 
bh sutumn breezes blowing across its heathy 


‘Tho Squire had married in middie age 


and his young wife had boon tho joy and 
delight of his eyes. Sparen nay, bare 
daughter was bora to him, but Mrs. Great- 
orex fell inte @ rapid declino and Nancy wes 
motherless hoforo she could lisp her parents’ 
name, The biow made tbe Squire’an old 
man while still in his prime, but sa Nancy 
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grew np sho hecame to him the one sweet 
Hirnin of nition tho discord of tho airings 
that snappod when hin wite died. Everything 
hareh scomod moulded out of her exiatenco, 
and ovory jarring inequality rea}justed itaolf 
in her awoet prosence. There was un essence 
of peace about her which diffusod itaolf, all 
the morv potent for ita very unconsciousness, 
like the aroma of a flower. 

‘Jack hil een brother, playfellow, and 

tor from their bebyhoud, Mr. Great- 
orex liked the frank, fearless bny, and Jack 
had the ran of the house anc ‘stables, and 
later on of the covers, Tho ol] gentleman 
had even gone so far as to think that when 
ho had rejoined his darling, it would be 
plessaat to know their little Nan, who would 
bo mistress of Falkland, would havo a fino, 
sandy fellow like tho Reetor’s son_to keep 
hor from money-hunting mobs. This idea 
he prided himealf on having kept well-con- 
cealed, but Naney nw through it and feared 
lest Jack should understand her father’s 
nods, and winks, and sly ouleavonrs to 
throw them together ; but the very fact of 
being alle to soo hor whenover he liked, with 
no restriction plnced upon thoir intercourse, 
made him luok upon her in the light of a 
sister, Dot he could tease and get into 
smischiof with, bnt to Nan he went with hin 
maturer confidences, expecting and alway 
recoiving sympathy and help. During 
past vear, however, he had been, uncon- 
toiously to himself, un absontee from Falk- 
land, oxerpt when going over ar escort to 
Dot und Whyllis in riding or driving. He 
could not but feel the Squire's reproof tu be 
moritod, fo stammered out his excuses. 

“Tho long vacation scems all too short for 
‘what a fellow has to do, Mr. Greatorex ; 80 
forgive mo this oneo.” 

“Go along, you raxcal—and there—make 
your poace with Nan, 1 have no doubt she 
will prove inexorable, as T am.” 

Laughingly the two went ; Jack ensconced 
hia cowpanion in a comfortable corner where 
they could chat nndistarhod. 

“Jack, what made yon look so ferocious 
when father stopped you? I did not think 
your countenancecould express: ly.” 

“You saved me from envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitablencss, Nav. I had just 
evoaped from tho claws of that horrid cat, 
Letitia Mackintosh |” 

“Ob, Jack! don't eat people names. Per- 
bape you had your hund unoovered; Shag 
mow their motto, ‘Touch not the cat, 
the glove 

“Oh, bang it all, Nancy, a glove’s no uso, 


7” 


‘one requires to he armed capépie, one does 
not know whero she will Bare yoo next ; but 
let us forget her, toll me about yoursell. 
Have yor heen quite strong lately? You 
dill not como to the treat this afternoon.” 

“No; fathor feared I should be too tired, 
and J wanted to he hero to-night.” 

“ You used not to get an svon tired ; thers 
in nothing the matter, in there? I feol quite 
a brute to have left you so long without 
looking after you.” 

Jack's voice could be very caressing, and 
his dark oyes tender. Nan looked up at the 
handeome heal bent over the hack of her 
chair, and a slight qnivor passed over her 
features, butit passed instantly, only leavis 
an gilded bloom to the ponch-like softness «i 
her cheok ; ahe answered without any appa- 
rent emotion— 

“No, Lam quito well now, Juck ; the long 
dry weather tired mo; I had a feverish 
attack hefore you came home, but I was 
ubnost sorry to get well, for Phyllis camo 
constantly, and when J was not strong enough 
to talk she would play to me or sing some of 
the quaint old ballads sho knows hy heart, 
and [ could Lie still and listen, and watch tho 
far away look in her eyos, a¢ if sho had lifted 
the fringes of the curtain that hides the wi- 
rales had caught elise of Leia 

in or as if she got hehind thi 
somehow— ah, hero she comes.” 

Nancy felt as well as saw, for her com- 

ion’s suciten heart throb communicated 
iteclf to the back of her chair, hut she did 
not note the contraction of his oyebrows a 
Sir Bernard entered ; that thoy must of neces- 
sity have come together did not seem to 
strike him, but me pamela. pi 
pasnod a8 he saw is advancing straight 
to thoir corner, Dot hovering round her like 
an attendant sprite, while Sir Bernard pausod 
toronew his iutimacy with Squiro Greatorex, 
After mutual kindly inquiries the old man 
attracted the younger’ attention to the group 
at the other end of the room. 

“Now, sir, you have lo come back to old 


England to sco anything so ea that.” 
He waved his hand in the Ereetlon of the 


trio, 
lis, of that height which cannot bo 
too tall or too short, supple aa a read, 
with an undulating grace of motion, notice- 
able even in her manner of i 


neck and arma, the former by stow 
of old oriontal to 
her grandmother; a breast-knot of gold and 
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erimzon chrysantbemums was the only touch 
‘of colour abut her, save the fuint finah 
which atained the olive of her check, «lcticate, 
yet the bloom of perfect health, “She was 
stooping in a half-caresaing attitude towards 
Nan, who, in pure white, stood with upturned 
face, that needed no words to show how 
welcome was her friond, Dot gave a richer 
colouring ; she had her mothor's dark hair 
and eyes, but with more of actual beauty, 
a little brown bint, but of richer plumage 
than Mrs, Markham had ever been. 

Sir Bernanl’a ylauce followed the wave of 
the Squire's hand. “Quite 2 Miltonian 

wp, air. The lady in Comus, L’ Allegro, auch 

W Pewee” 

The oll man smiled approvingly. “Very 
good; but I do not exactly seo JF Pense- 
oso.” 





Sir Bernard's reply was jivon with a cer- 
tain gravity and repressed feeling— 
Ait w a robe of durkeet grasa 
‘with ‘trun, 


« 
‘iy mgt ool woe 
Continaing abruptly, as if not secking « 
reply— 
TAViIL you introduce me to your daughter, 
Synire t she wax only # child when last wo 


= 
Thnegeas” 


As they crossed the room tho little party 
broke up, Jack claiming Phyllis ax hin 
partner for the first waltz. 

aeney) name was duly transferred to Sir 
Bernard's carl, then he turned smilingly to 





Dot. 

“Little hind, I know you are longing to 
flutter your wings—the muaic has begnn,” 

When ut Jongth it ceased and they ha 
danced the whole waltz through, Dot said: 

“Tan't she lovely $” 

“Who 1—~Mias Greatorex t” 

“Oh, no; Nan is very pretty, hut Phyllie.” 

Sir Bornard’s eyes had holied his worls, 
for they were involuntarily following Jack 
and his partner, but hia speech did not betray 
hit; indeed it was with some sense of dis- 
appointment that Lot confided to Jack that, 
Sir d seemed mnch more struck with 
Nancy than with Vhyllis, always turning tho 
converaation upon tho former if possible. 
‘This information clated Jack greatly, though 
had he becn a little older, he would have 
surmised that such information might be 
‘true as to fact, but false as to sequence. 

Letitia Meckintosh foll into the same trap 
while discussing the events of the it 
with her sister in their bedroom. 
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Did you notice Sir Bernard’s attention 
to Nancy Greatorex, Janet He scemod 
quite concerned at her delicate appeuranee, 
and danced with hor soveral times, whilo 
only once with that designing ninx—a nice 
spoke in her whool.” 

Jane, who wns foolish but not malicious, 
feebly protested against hor sixtet’s sharp 
saying but npoulily collapao. 

“Why, you silly girl, don’t you rec, she 
will just stay on to try and catch the Baro- 
not ; it is simply diguating the idos of her 
koing to the ory alone with him!” 

could not very well havo stayod 
away, when she is so intimate with the 

hans,” said Jano meekly, 

“Oh yes, sho could ; she might have mado 
the cxenso that Miss Dallua woult be left 
alone at home. After all, she is unly a paid 
compunion, a sort of upper acrvant. She gets 
far too much encouragement. Who kuows 
who she is? Sho may bo an adventurese, 
those clover people often are. For my part, 
T can’t see what every onu finds to wdmire 
in hor!” And Tatitia yove un oxtra tug 
to the curl-papers khe wax wont to adyrn 
her head with on retiring for the night. 

‘Will any one expla why onilress in 90 
conducive to confidential eoanunications t 

Sirly who are quite reserved in coif and 
bodies can discuss their diurest interosta 
when in dressinggown and nlippers, and of 
neevusity with Lair nuloosod. This last sevms 
a sine yud non to porfect freed of Kpeech, 
the we of tho brush ou the upoffending 
throads scoming to express how easily lifes 
tangles could hy smoothed ont wert it nob 
for tho obatructivencas of elders who profess 
to know better. Again, the Irush can bo 
hokl suspendod, like a large note of interro- 
gation or ion, during the pauses of 
intonae listening to xomo thrilling episode or 
embryo love wory, Lt ix unquestionably a 
pretty sight, a group of girlk round a blazing 
Fre, in various phases of elegant devibillr, 
reclining in oaay-chairs, toasting thoit tues or 
seated on the heartling embracing their 
kneos, finding nmch sympathy in the deep 

yw of the couls or incontives to merriment 
du the crackling of the sparks as they suddenly 
ascend in a golden geyeer. Fortunately there 
are not many Letitia Mackintoxhes to give » 
spice of mahoe 10 the discusrion. There may 
not be much clovernons, but at Joust there 
will bo gaiety and bonhomie, und onc might 
axwell foster tight-lacing of the human frame 
as digcountenanece this expansion of youth- 
fal hoarts, The jokes aay uot be worthy of 
Punch, what he said and what she said neither 
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wise nor witty, yet the consequences, as in 
the well-known game, might be more com- 
plicated were it not for the opon, frank 


manner in which pleasant littlo flirtations She Mixed 


are talked over ; the teasing which ina mixed 
company doos more harm than good, nay, is 
ill-bred, in 9 girlish cdleric cloara the air and 
makes 8 girl seo, though it scem but in jest, 
how her conduct in tooked upon by others. 
‘Thore is generally one graver than the reat, 
who, though often addressed os “ You dear 
old serious thing,” get the term accompanied 
by a hug of affection from some impulsive 
member of the party, and whose word of 
warning or advice, unheeded perhaps at the 
moment, is not always wasted, 
Unfortunately, Letitia had no one to be 
the apiritual Good Sumaritan, When she 
was en deshabille hor tongue socmed to lose 
ite cloak of simulated sweetness, und all the 
acrid juices collected during the day came to 
the tp, rauly to overfow and gangrene the 
actor of any unlucky being who 
to be ander thy ban ater lie ee 
The subject of her disparaging remarks 
was invoking, not all suecossfully, “ tired 
nature’s swoet restorer, balmy sleop.” The 
usually placid surface of her existence bad 
boon stirred by the events of tho day: hor 
introduction to Sir Bernard in the morning, 


er dance with him in the evening, when pl 


phe had surprised him hy pleading fatigac 
ag an exeure for coming tu an abrupt pause 
in tho waltz. Why could she not d inte 
him from the story of the past? Ho had 
boen very good to her, notwithstanding her 
ungraciovsnoss, talking pleasantly, and seem- 
jug to ignore the fact that she would 
rather not have danced with him at all. 
Phyllis could not understand the attraction 
of repulsion he had for hor ; she conld not 
hear to associato him with anything eruel : 
with that curse hanging ovor « lifo—for ehe 
could not fancy the poor woman dead—it 
hort her as if 2 soul were in joupardy, driven 
to despair. At Inst ahe fell into a troubled 
xlumber, in which sho and Madame de Marcie 
were one; and she was fur frum Castle 
mount, with the brand of Cain upon her. 
She awoke with a painful start snd sonse of 
hewildered unreality, till tho moonlight ro- 
vealed the furniture of her pretty little 
chamber adjoining Mius Dallus's, and she 
know with intenso relist that it bad onl 
beon a dream, The girl rose and drew 

the curtain, How lovely everything looked ! 
Would the day come when sho should see it 
NO more, or be a4 a BI rf She put the 
thought from hor with a shudder, and, 
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Tintened for a moment at “ Mamaell’s ” door, 
and hear] her ul breathing, “Mam- 
acl,” who loved her like her own child! 

wed tho panel. Oh, no, they would 
never part—untess Sir Bornan] married, and 
thon—why, Miss Dallas would neo her 
more ever; and they two would go 
together, and be co happy! Comforting 
herself with this thonght, sle wont back to 
bel, and know no more till the old lady 
stood at her sido, telling her to lio still and. 
Test. 


CHAPTER VI.—A FRIENDLY COMPACT. 

“Mast, havo I overalept myself 1” 
exclaimed Phyllis in dismay. 

“Dear chill, never mind.” 

“Oh, but I will be down diroctly.” And 
in « wonderfully short apace of time she ap- 
Resrod at the breakfast-table, looking like a 

fophitos rose, a little paler than her wont, 
from her provions day's oxertions, 

“Nov, child, I am all cars to hear how 
i. anjoyed yourself, and how everybody 

al. How did she do, Bernard $” 

“Lean assure you, cousin, Miss Trevylian 
mude u moat successful début, judging from 
tho fact that I could only pet one waltz, her 
card was sv soon filled up.” 
Phyllis, trying to hide herself huhind the 
lamp tes-cory, gave a langhing negative 
shake of the head. 

“Jack Markham, at lenst, may be proud 
of his pupil.” 

“What has Jack to do with Phyllis's 
dancing 1” inquired Mias Dallus with unusua) 


asperity. . 
“ Miss Trovylian told me he hat beon her 
instructor.” 

“ When does that young man go hack to eal- 
lege?” she then irrelevantly remarked; whore- 
y Phyllis looked so utterly astonished 

‘Sir Bernard had to bite his lipa to koep 
himeelf from lunghing outright. Miss Dallas, 
on the point of saying “The sooner the bet 
ter,” catight sight of hie comical expression, 
and replaced her original thought with the 
wi 


ons, 

What are you langhing at, Bernard t” 

« was wever more scrious in 
my lifo. Agi fins ed old Greatorox 
Keeps! ho and his daughter are quite a pic- 

t fer one is oppressed. 

fooling that she resomblea to night- 
blooming cactus, only awaking to fade.” 

Phyllis glanced up. “Do you notice that 
Itbaunte ‘ho - dear Noa !” Tears choked her 
‘voice, 


“Child, you surprise me. I thought ahe 
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was quito belter a She and her fathor 
ive such » socluded life, and Falkland lies 
low ; pethaps she is pining for fresher air 
and companionship. If you have no objoc- 
tion, Bernard, we will ask thom up for a fow 
days.” 

‘My dear cousin, any of your friends are 
welcome, Ask thom by all means.” 

cone re say Monday thon t” pie 

“Certainly. Now, what are your plans 
for to-day ” 

“Phyllis and I aro going in the phroton 
to seo somo of my old women; we IL in- 

uire in passing how tho Kectory folk are after 

their ulomal dissipation, and end up at 
Falkland, returning to « two-o'clock lunch— 
and you 1” 

“£ must get Rogers to give an account of 





his stownrdabip, but in the afternoon I want | 


to gee if Sulim has forgotten his master, If 
you can apare Miss Trevylian, I shall be glad 
to have tho pleasure of hier company.” 

Phyllis looked doubtfully at Miss Dallas, 
allowing the old lady to anawer for hor. 

“Of courso, dear ; it will puta little colour 
into her cheeks. It is a glorious day for 
Landon Point ; there will bo a fine sunset.” 
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work off bis momentary annoyance, The 
route lay to the back of the houso, whero 
well-kopt pravolly roails Ied up the Landon 
range. viow at first was ciroamscribod 
by the wood and encircling hilly, but as the 
ridors mounted higher, closrings’ had heen 
raail, throngh w ich the house and far noross 
the downs could bo seen. Instinetively they 
drew bridic, und Sir Bornard lot the reins 
fall upon his horse’s neck, who, having ro- 
cognised tho strong but gentle hand, had 
become as quit ase lamb. It was a garden 
of Kilen that stretched hofore them, and the 
maator’s yes restod on it with a molanchol; 
sure, What fiat but that of hia own will 
driven him forth to exile? Hoe sighed 
frourily, and caisod his bat oa if it oppressed 
him ; he had forgotton his companion, till her 
soft voice seid, like an echo of his own words, 
“Is it not good to be home ¢” 
He met her gaze full of that sympathetic 
paces ti intorest, which hor look always 


“ Mise Trevylion,” he ropliod bitterly, “it 
would be hottor if J hal not to oontons— 
‘what a fool I have beon.” 

“Te not the fact somowhat moditivd hy the 


Sooing that Phyllix did not respond very free confession 1 


warmly to his invitation, Sir 
to her an he left the room. 

“Thero are changes and improvemonte 
which you will, no doubt, be able to point 
out to me, Misa Trevylian, so I hope you 
will not begrudge mo the time.” 

‘When he wat gono, Phyllis hovered round 
Mies Dallas in an uncortain way ; then, as if 
not wishing to be seen, leant over the back 
of her chair, aaying, 

“You aro sure you can do without mo, 
Mameol) 1” 

‘The old lady drew her forward. 

A good canter will freshen yuu up, child. 
No, I shall not want you.” And perfores 
Phyllis had to ba content. 

day remained provokingly fine. Thore 
was evidently no escape from the iHtediétr 
ride, Whon she appeared Bayard was nt tho 


Lion in atondanc, tile ir Borat wool 


atvoking and patting his old favourite, Mit nan 
Dallariboking'or wih heating ha Poeiin 


apologized for keoping them waiting, and 
before Sir Bernard enutd proffer his assistance 
abe had sprong lightly on the saddle. He 
drew back and the groom to arrange 
her skirt, mounting his horse in silence. 
Selim, having hed more oats than work of 

‘was inn] te be off, and gave his 
master sufficient occupation wherewith ta 


a 
“Then you do not doubt that it in a fact 1” 
Nhe coloured slightly, while a smilo played 
the corners of hor mouth.“ Lscarvoly 
nor rou. saiciently to contiwdiet you.” 
le oc. 
“Then [ shall know what to expect whon 


you do.’ 
wn’, ne ee lacie re vas 
up the steep inctine. ey 

reached | tho summit a scone of enchantment 
lay before them. The land, wooded and 
cultivated, alo, towarda sandy dunes, 
which gleamod yellow in the far distance, 
An arm of the soa ran up, and ou tho 
farther sido, losing themselves in » deli- 
pothingotas Tha tun'was slang at the 
nothis . 8 fun was setting 
heavens were of deopost blue, flocked with 
rosy louis # and nis st = sod oy 
blending their tints of sapphi amethyst 
into an indoscribably pen pap Bir Ber. 
dismounted and stood with one arm 
thrown over Selim’s neck. 

“Naturo ia a wonderful foster-mother, 
Min, Terran, We may wander fir and 

; but when we return, she meets 

‘us with os much warmth and gladness as if 
we had never pis; a 

To mo,” said Phyllis, “sho is the emence 
of dignified patience. ‘Wo tire #0 soon of 
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fe vadnas enledl.an Ure we tan onc? 
‘unwearying and u: ing.” 
Te Beds gals tee bend clouds and 
mista though.” 


“You; but they are of the earth. Tho 


sun atill shines, only we cannot penetrate 
ao eee rytian,” he ead abrupt 

“Mi ian,” he sald sbrupily; it 
neems to mo ‘am tho oatth and’ you the 
aun. What miasms exhales from mo that 
you should enshroud yourself in a sloudy 
yeil whenever I approach {—you even shri 
from my touch. ‘There is no blood upon 
my hand,’ 

He strong, muacular 
fingers. 

Wak ook prey Dube. roey ‘veil that 
overspread her from brow to throat, 
Yeaving her suddenly pale, Then, os if 
speaking more to herself than to him, she 
ani 
PE py sem eepel aly 

you slay the soul, have you not destro; 
more than tho lif?” we 

Bernard Maxwell drew himself up in 
haughty amazement, What was this girl 
that she should judge him! Yet speak in 
self-defence he must, though to himself his 
conduot required no exeulpation. 

“Would you have let me suffer 2 viper to 
excapet Had she not id the i: 
ness of ona home + was she to be allowed to 
wind re bins Lapa iecy mind and 
poison all its well-sprin; 1° 

“Sir Bernard, 2 it alwaps the woman's 
fault—are_men never the tempters? Do 
not think I would uphold her for a moment ; 
Boe ery none of a entiely bed 

“For Heavon’s sal not yourself 
with such as she!” 

“Who knows but the saintly patience of 
her against whom she sinned might have 
implanted some germ of good, which your 
vengeance destroyed before it had time to 
take root ?” 

Sir Bernard listened with evor-incressin 
amaare ; sho who had appeared so shy am 


ailent in his presence now apoke with a qui 
dignity and grave earnestness, her cpes fal 


of a wisttul pleading. He looked up at her, 
and his voivo was very gentlo as he an- 


“Miss Trevylian, you never knew a mo- 
ther’s love, nor the fecling of diagrace at 
the mention of a father’s name, the wither- 
ing of s life dear to you under the spells of 
an enchantrom.” His blue eyes grew dark 
liko a mountain tarn oversiadcered by a 
thundercloud, he ind his heel into the 
earth, “It may a, but T cannot. 
mea 3 wore ali to happen over again, 
on lige vor pase Phyllis. 

iver over Phy] 

“Tho sun has set ; is it not time we were 

retracing our stops?” Her voice sounded 


He ‘Igid « detaining hand on Bayard’s 
neck, ct ulere tas cahing very int 
and winning in his manner. 

« Miss vylian, I cannot tell you how 
‘it wonld grieve me if I thought the shadow 
of a sin and sorrow not yours should darken 
your views of life; you have an infinito 

lief _in hnman goodness, don’t let. me 
destroy it; you have climbed to higher 
heights than i and therefore to you the sun 
shines, because you are above the mists. 
Do not let me seo a shadow on your face 
that tells me I have come between you 
and his rays, or”—ho smiled sadly—“ you. 
will drive me away agein, and make me 
faney my presonco indeed brings a curso 
with it.” 

“Oh no, no!” exclaimed Phyllis; “you 
must not leavo Castlemount. + would 
Mies Dallas yt Forgivo me if I have 
wounded you 

“Nay, there is no question of forgiveness 
—only thet you think less harshly of 
ize by helping ma to oot a seal apon the 
skeleton cupboard in the old houso and 
making it what it once was—the home of all 
that wea pure and lovely and of good 


ie held out his hand; Phyllis gave him 
here shyly but unreservedly. 

“Thank you,” be said simply ; and re- 
mounting Selim, they turned homeward in 
the gathering twilight, 
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HH, many lettere have come to me 

through all the spring, summer, and 
autumn, and from how many and how 
various, but all of them anxious inquirers, 
demanding information as to 3 Jeappenrance 
in the present year of the Star of Bethlehem ! 
$s, an to their having beard that satrono 
‘mers, expecti ‘saci orb to appear 
this Pia eee an interval of many cen- 
turies, were already wutching for it; and 
then the letters reported that it had actually 
appeared in the early morning sky, in the 
cast, shining with a most portentous splen- 
dour ; wherefore, what was its nature, its 
mesenge, and the coming events which it 
must typify 

‘When tlieso private communications, more- 
over, were capped at last by a letter from 
the editor of ‘Wonps, under date De- 
cember 14, 1887, asking for an article on tho 
suid star, as being a topic “now interesting 
to many pertons, anil of the real meaning 
which 40 many are ignorant,” 1 recognised 
the request, not only as & iatically 
good move on the part of the said worthy 
editor, desiring to mpply public need, the 
oxtent and reality of which he had gauged 
for himeelf, but as aleo s hopeful opportunity 
for terminating at one stroke so much of my 
recent abnormal correspondence, 

Already, however, the question has passed. 
through several phases, and the answer to 
one ret of fener ‘no matter how con- 
vincing to them, may not necessarily satisty 
another set, who have had ance » dif- 
ferent natural pheuomenon in view. Let us 
first, therefore, take the moat positive and 
the latest account of them all, vis., that 
which haa already endured from the last 
‘week in November to the second in December, 
and asserts that 5 veritable star hos sppeared 
in the south-eastern part of the sky at 
dawn or before daybroak, is transcending 
other stars many times in bri ia of 
gigantic size, of marvellous beauty, as well 
of wierly takaowa to the menot is genera 
tion, 


therefore charged, no doubt, with . 
some im: it instructions, if not i 
portan na, warning, | 


to 

That is what the world—the Northern 
world at least—ia saying; but when the 
object in question is pcinted out tow practical 
iagronoe 2, 
ally the exact place of the so-valled star in 


it is mersly tho planet Venus at’one of ita 
cocasionally mere Fecane tater ty of 
circumstances for i ightly; and then, 
always brighter ander the eame conditions 
than any true star, it has power to be bright 
indeed.” For, as even the little school-books 
teach, Venus boing the noarest planct to our 
earth and much closer to the sun in actnal 
distance of miles therefrom, it shines with 
far grenter intensity of light, space for 9 

than our own moon can ever do. ch 
trinsic brightness to uneducated, ill-focussed 
eyes gives to their human weakness the 
appearance of rays shooting out on all sides 


power, will reduce all that extraneous light 
to a little but more bright-than-silver disc, 
or portion of a disc, like the half, or the first 
quarter, or third quarter of our own moon, 
ag the caso may be at the timo, and for the 
same well-known reasons 2 thoso which 
cause the Iunar phnsca also, 

Bot why, it may be asked, is such @ par- 
ticularly splendid aoppesrance of Venus so 
seldom seen that when it dovs occur, as now, 
it is looked on by the public generally as 
quite a new wonder in the skies ¥ 

Usually Venus, as a planet circulating round 
the mun in an orbit far within that of tho earth, 
‘is seen from there ao nearly in tho same 
direction as the sun, that though it may be 
detected in a telescope as a comparatively 
large but exquisite crescent of light, when 
betmees the are and the sun, and at 
nearly complete though comparatively smal), 
cirde ae the other tide of the run, aa 
‘it occasionally must be—yot the nakod eye 
can sco nothing of it in eithor of these posi- 
tions, and chiefly on account of the brilliance 
of tho background of the eun-illuminated sky, 
or veil of our atmosphere, on which it is pro- 
jected. So the planet in Tisos and 
seta with the oun and in the midst of the 
solar daylight splendour, invisibly to most 


Bat when, in its continued circling round 
the sun, for ever going on in ita proper orbit, 
‘Venus gets to the extreme 
fide of that orbit for the ti 


Eps 
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oceasion £0 it as 47 degrees, or about 
Grin the breadth of tight age exten 
sion, So then Venus may be acen for some 
days, or weeks, in & positively dark part of 
the night sky, eithor after the sun has 
act, or as long before it rises; and is then, 
under tho esme conditions of black sky, 
found to be far more brilliant than any 
of the stare proper, ‘Thero are, moreover, 
sevoral othor circumstances which may com- 
bine moro powertlly at one of these elonge- 
tiona than another, hoth to make tho planet 
appear, or be thought to be, brighter and 
remain visible longer ; the chief among them 
being tho differeuce of “declination parallel” 
between the planet and the sun, That is, 
the aun must be, for auy placa, nearly in its 
winter position there, or making short da} 
and long nights; and the planet more neatly 
in the sun's summer position, deseribit 
rand diurnal arca in the visible sky, 

shining out of a higher, clearer, and more 
transparent part of the atmosphere than it 
ia condomned to restrict itaelf to, whon in 
low declination parallel, or tho sun's winter 
position, 

Now both of these favourable circum- 
stances, viz,, sun low and Venus high, aro 
occurring for ua at the present clongation ; 
and aa ly po suklen paaliery ee! unox- 
pected move, but in the courre of the regular, 
clock-like circulation of the planets round 
tho sun, with their respective velocitica and 
in orbits of thoir scvoral amounts of inclina- 
tion to the Ecliptic plane, as well as various 
shares of eccentricity, und different directions 
of the same ; as ascertained both long ago, 
and since then duly catculated for their offovts 
from day to day, and the results announced 
beforchand in the better scicatific almanscke 
of tho chief civilised nations of the world. 
‘Witnoss, howevor, as ono of the very best 
examples, that grand Dritish Government 
book of regular, methodical, mathematical 
calculation and astronomical predicti 
“Tho Nautical Almanack for 1887:” and 
testify that it did announco in clearest 
figures when published three or four yeare 
ago, that on Decembor 1, 1887, Venus would 
be at its greatest elongation west of 46°47, 
or suitable for a morning star; und that at 
the same time its parallel of declivation would 
‘be 15 degroos above, or more summer fashion 


than, that of tho sun, so near ite winter de at 


Pression of the northern year. . 
_ That last + struumatane, however, which 
ive na in an extra im} 
Fiow of Venus as the bright harbiager of 
day, the brilliant morning star, makes it 20 


8 
much the worse for our conn! in Aw. 
tralia aud New Zealand, where that difference 
of declination with to the horizon is 


just reversed, when and where the Southern 

ole of the sky is the elevated one. So, 
while Northern folk hereabouts are going 
into ecstasies or astonishments or frights at 
an apparent stor looking so “large,” or 
“menacing,” ot “bright,” the goo people 
in the Southern hemisphere, if they notice it 
or can sce it at all, low down in the thick 
mists or illuminated haze of solar day dawn, 
think it very poor, and io not trouble them- 
selves any more about it than wo do when 
an elongation of Venus in the sky, either 
east or west (and they occur ev few 
months) takes place under unfavourable de- 
clination circumstances for visibility in a 
dark nighteky here. 

‘The present appearance {tochnically called 
apparition’) of Venus has, however, in tho 

orn, and by this time probably in the 

southern hemisphere alo, had a further and 
wholly unnecessary im) ce given to it, 
mentally and spiritually rather than opti- 
cally, by the printed word having gono out 
that it was “the star of Bethlehem!” How 
and why that can by no means be, shall be 
shown presently, after an carlier phase of the 
news in the beginning of the year has been 
disposed of. It was said then, by some 
nameless writer, that astronomers were at 
that time looking out by night for the rea) 
pearance of the star of Bethlehem, in 
shape of an imperfectly-known stellar orb, 


which shines out in tho northern nightaky 
only once in three hundred and. thirteen 


years. 
But no astronomer that I know of is look- 
ing ont on astronomical for the 
veritable “star of Bethlehem,” though many 
members of the fraternity are telescopically 
examining the heavens every night, and 
night after night all the year through, sa 
a8 year after year, for so-called “ vari- 

able stars.” Those, amongst the myriads of 
ordinary star, real suns, are # peculiar class, 
whose brightaem waxes ond wanes in ex- 
coodin; amare a haveing get 
various 68 ightness, and in many 
different periods of time. Some of them oc- 
cupy only a fow days between their brightest 


it look ; and their difference of tight 
two extremes ‘be 80 small 
only & ised telescopic observer can de- 
tect it, Bas ofbecs may cocapy several 
months, or even years, in going 
‘hole tyclo of their ‘ehaagos > while’ from 


their brightest at their maximum, they may 


even become invisible 2¢ their minimum, of 
light-effulgence. Some of them, agein, hve 
Periods of several centuries, and are only 
vViaiblo for a fow weeks or montha at their 
dato of maximum, being not seen at all dur- 
ing the long remainder of their oycle. ‘Thoso 
are often called “temporary stars,” and when 
an example or two was first soon after the 
revival of learning in Europe, wero oven 
termed “new stars.” But they are now 
understood to be only extreme cases of 
“variable stars,” with regular poriods, how- 
ever long ; and capable of boing ealeulntod 


with ion, if modern astronomy has 
Toated Tong enough in the world to have ob- 
served thom 
spparitions, 


jl through three mocessive 

fow ono of tho “temporary atara” soon 
some three hundred and thirtocn years ago 
by Tycho Brahe in o northern constellation, 
was very foebly imagined to tally with 
another temporary star historically  eapposed 
to have a] some threo hundred years, 
more or leas, before that time. Wherefore 
cortain haaty writore, knowing little of their 
Bibles and oes of astronomy, jumped to tho 
hasardous conclusion that six cyclos of that 
star would just make up one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-seven years, or would 
coincide with, and thorefore be, an appear- 


fore 
ance of the sacred star of Bothlchem. And tho roal star of 


‘when said tomporary star, reported to have 
ita place and direction in spaco high up in 
the northern eky, did ot appoar at all this 
year, those romarkable easily-satisfied 
Philosophers turned round to the opposite 

irection, and seeing the innocent planct 
Vonus shining away thero in oxtia bright- 
ness at its present elongation, shouted, 
“That's the Star of Bothlebem 1” 


But suppose the missing (because previ- 
oualy imperfectly cbverved) temporary ear 
of threo Rand and thistaen you icra 

this year, would 


atars may have sppoared 
fifty or tity, or that 
matter, five or six thousand times since then; 
and have had no more reli i 


reonriences, than any of them. 
Again, the Star of Bothlshem, if you read 
the jew Testament, was unique. It never 
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It hes never boen identified with any astro- 
nontical scientific on. It was, if 
anything can be, easentially miraculous—a 
miracle of God; and having been employed 
‘once by tho supreme God to aig ify ‘the 
grandeur of the new creation, then 
for the salvation of moun, the real Star of 
Bothlchom, was aftor that, sofar as woare in- 
formed in Holy Writ, put avy among the 
ternal mysteries from which we are not 
i that it will ever again be brought 
et not even at tho Bocond Advent, or at 
any of the supernatural appoarances which 
are to mark the last days aud the elusing of 
the present age. 
very name therefore of, and much 
more any assortion of idontiflcation of any- 
thing material as, the true Star of Lethlohem, 
is not to be lightly used or raubly made. 
When a certain pretty littlo girl on a flowery 
hillatthe Gape of Good Hope, some fifty yoars 
ago, nsmed o particulnr etellate hlossum of 
exquisitely beautiful proportions and perfect 
symmetry, though known amongst botanists 
long before, “tho Star of Bethlchem,” tho 
idea was so simple, 50 naty, so chilkltike for 
‘a child, so perfectly certain to be undoratood 
‘as not meaning anything moro than an in- 
fantino affection for the stury of the New 
‘Testament, and a young hoart’s momonty of 
it name-—-that no fault 
could be found, and divers older pervone fol- 
lowed the lead thus innocently given, 

Dut when a mature anthor, in tho great 
metropolis of power and wealth, in the pre- 
sont day, sote himsclf seriously to persuade 
the public that a cortain material and most 
positive star or planct of astronomy in the 
sky, is no othor than the real Star of Beth- 
Iehem of tho New Testament come back 
again, without any commands from God so 
todo, and thst it has often similarly come 
back,—why then, such application of the 
sacred name is not only stupid in science, 
but blasphemous in religion; und Goov 
‘Worns is the proj ‘gee in which the 
naked truth should 4 

PS.—But even while I am looking over 
this proof, I am assailed with the assertion 
that a new star has appeared, and that o lady 
saw it last nigh very bright, and all alone 
in that part of the sky. 

On inquiring the time, 10 P.M, the diree- 
tion, N.N.W., and the height, probubly five 
or six degrees, and looking to that quarter 
tonight, there was the well-known star 
‘Vega, or a Lyre, and nothing else. A fino 

star it is, being even a bright example 


appeared before, and has not appeared since, | of & first magnitude star; but then, nearly 
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at tho lowost part of its drarnal eirele or | hours the lowest part of sf northem pa 
about to croas the meridian holow the jole| chmbmy up on the castern ade of the mi 
and 9s cn through the thick smoky at of| dim aud the pole and from ite leading st 
a large oat ‘That circumstance there! nce {should have jul l what the bright, lon 
accounted abundently for ne other star be ng {orb bulow and to the Icft, could not t 
son at tho tamo m its immediate ne zh | be, namely as incent and steady a 9 
bomhood But any onc accustomed to o cl jas emsts m the whol heavens and, 10 ¢ 
nary star gazing xt mi sht should hive roi og | scm Boreal regions, to be sucn 1m one yu 
nistd the conspteuous constellation of hej of its nocturoal pith ot another on ove 
Groat Bear, after having pissed by sev ret! ms he af the wenn clomibe mermntiomee 
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(NIRY chirms? You, j mae Eve you can dine on dork by candle 
for thae sro winter | light, any ed only by thc ewarm of fhes 
days and winter day: | frting with smctde round the lights thet 
‘ome horrible, ao || burn steadily in the still ar such seasons 
many lovely’ Tu: | ate excoedingly cnjoyable, but I am loyal 
my own part I woul|| enough to our own northern land to weert 
that summer wir) | that thre are winter days here which have 
perpotauil, andI ony; {a chaim that no southern secne can outrrval 
those who can folio: | But we have to select the kind of day and 
sunshine, like th | the place where it con be slove found to 
A swallows, and pu | perfection 
4G from ont Buti | Tho sdeal wintor dy 16 one nthe country, 
Tebruary, with it | not the town, when tho snow 18 lymg thie! 
vile mxture of melt | and not soft and mutky making the 
- we mg and froemng, 1t feet duny and walking umpowible , but when 
slushy storms and ita biting romumecencos 0 | it 16 hardened by tno keen frost into a crisp, 
1a, to the Riviera, where bes hum anc | cricklmy surface, when the sky 1s cloudless, 
are im blossom, ind the fisherman: ; and of a transpyrant blue ewsed by mtense 
icluccs sways at anchot on a 908 that 1s mou drynore » when there 1s absolute atmosphern, 
serial ‘han aquid mits panty atillneas, not an ur moving to shake down 
‘Who can bolove that few days can work |the oryatals that enernst every tmg with 
mich a change! So have I known it from | alver Health, vigour, freatmess, belong to 
tho dnp, dnp, when the foggy cast wind |auch ao day ‘The mal may prefer, the 
chetile ite braclash burden on the tres | white umbrella and the pro: ab Dire 
among roses and looking out on the | or Sin Remo, but tho strong man is mi 
blue Medsterransan Winter 18 not winter | glad by the bulbat Kvenness of a pert 
there, nor far up the Nile, where on Chunst | snten dew em ane mmm mnnthaue enlamde 








I believe there are people whe delight in 
a great storm in December and January ; 
ho love to listen to the roar of the tempest 
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ing through the bare forest; who feel 
owe Scomfortas whon every 
bellows to the blast, when the 


chimney 


rain is 





hurled against the window-panes in cataracts 
of icy pelle the squall shricks its 
wildest, selfish pleasure to bar 
the shutters and gathor to the fire, and to 
way, “How cosy is this!” forgetting what 
the hurricane may be doing eleéwhere, We 
cannot look out at night on the fiying 
cloude without imagining what they may 
have witnessed as they rushed across angry 
seas, and bebeld ships atruggling as for life, 
and brave men battling with despair. Such 
storms are grand, but they are dreadial; 
and we have not a good word to say for 
them beyond sn expression of thankfulnoss 
that they serve to cleanse the atmosphere, 
driving the foul air from many a city slum, 
and filling it with ozone fresh from 
Ocean. 


Nor can we consider the soft drizzly day 
aa ideal, when the south wind blows moist 
and clammy, and the clouds cling to earth 
in a canopy of shapeless smoke. And there 
is even less of the ideal about the grey, raw 
day, when the east wind ahrills its bitter 
blast a5 ome an iceberg. ee ns with- 
stand creepy shiver which pene- 

trates evory chink, pierces to the 
‘narrow, sometimes reaches even to 
the moet placid temper? The hunteman calls 





the kinds of day, eo must we 


it “fine open weathor,” becanse it enables 
him to give full roin across the stubble. But 
the “View-Halloa!" can make any day 
charming to such as he, for do not the 


covert ring to the clear bugle and to the 
baying of the houndet Who minds the 
weather when from the crashing brushwood 


there is heard the “Hark forward! Hurk 
away!” that tells how the chaso has begun, 
and that it is time to look out for the merry 
rush going by, of manly riders and rejoicing 
steeds 1 Every one, however, is not a hunte- 
man, and wo may, therefore, dismiss the 
“open” winter day as not reaching our 
ideal 
‘And if we have to except a great man, 
except a good 
many places where it is impossible to taste 
the ‘alight we claim for winter, A winter 
day, for example, in a great city hes not 
much to compensate for the bitternesa of the 
cold. There may be a certain excitement 
when the snowstorm first breake as a cur- 
rine and the white flakes keri ieee aod 
ling, and street and square atrangely 
beautiful in their novel drapery. Every one 
enters for a time into the meni gol: 
brings many amusing episodes, 5 
nature is held bound to bear anything in the 
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clad. creatures, whose feces, stamped — 
imisery, atrest you as you Neither 
the the brightness of your own freetie nor the 
of rosy boya, who for the nonce havo Inid gatherings of those we love at holiday 
aside their mesaage-besketa and girded them- times can banish the senso of the abound- 
aelvea for the fray. ildren in the ing wretchedness which winter and the 
darkest lanes and courts have the delights of prey, of the city poor create. We are 
& new experience, and scarcely know to d, as we ought to he, by the thought 
utilise to greatest advantage the unusual gift of the cold and hungry, the aged and weak, 
of something clean. It is picturesque, also, to on whom the gloomy day is lying chill and 
have for an hour or two something of the deadly. 
romance of the old coaching days revived If we would ses winter at its best we must 
under our windows, as we watch the reeking fe inte the coun on a day when the bril- 
i i clearness of the purest sir fills the aoul 





Hght and sunshine, I will not say more 
through conveyances having come to grief. transparent, but more translucent than that 
But e pleeeure of the a7 eotiones 5 of enmmer; the mountains with all their 
short] . @ NOW quit rougher aspect smoo! into eoftness by the 
into a vile mud-broth. Inconvenience to the white mant of the mow ; the exquisite 
rich may be tolerable, but stoppage of em- tracery of the treea—all are intensely 
ployment means misery to the spect: ‘And lovely, To walk the road-ways is to follow 
when there is added to the chillness of the a track where the iron wheels have polished 
sea of slush the blackness of a choking fog, the frost into ribbons of shi satin shot 
with the knowledge that a few miles off with silver . Every object ia 
rin da in ; en rable is Smee holli erin e a lion tend the 

town enjoyal it is ea with a million lights 

beret ey bt absolutely painful, when rusaet of the faded beech-leaves, atill cling- 
through the murky 7 

air some shivering é 2 a 
child, sent ont, in 
all probability, by 
its worthless pa- 
Tenta to ask means 
for Pear 
Aso rule it is 
better not to give 
M000 ‘because 
the doing s0 is 
likely only to. in- 
crease a cruel evil, 





ing to the branches, glows and burns. The 
snow is everywhere tnstained; the lumps 
cast by the spado look like hits of fallen 


ing of the catly evening, when 

“red o'or tho forest peors the sstting sun ;” 
end when the west becomes a sea of glow- 
ing fire, fading into gold; and when tho 
east is another sea of most delicate, pelost 
green, deepening into sapphire; and when 
mow-fields and the white hills are 
fished with splendour, and the window- 
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winter, 0 
swoet is ita dreamy 
charm vor the 
earth held rigid 
‘by the keen froat ; 
at no time can ono 
more fully realiso 
=the picturo— 

“The moon Sob with 

123s sara tee 
It is then that the 
trees eilvored with 
ico, twig 
filgrecd witheuo, 
look their best. 
Thoy then appear 
at their unearth: 
Yost in their fairy 
transformation, 
Tho village and 
the old charch 
stand then in most, 
offective relief, and 
the lights in tho 
indows 


Surely such winter acenes suggests beauty 
as divine as thatof any soason ; and wo can 





stimulus it brings to 
ony. In those countrios where, as in 
d, * game” in played, the 


some neighbour's cart, and ho 

tho ice and joins the throng round the 
“tee,” ho becomes raised so far abovo his 
common life as to astonish himeolf by the un- 
wonted hrilliancy of his own “wat.” Rey 
tee flashes to most repartee, All ranks are 
drawn together under the spell of the en 
forced holiday. Social distinetiona are over 


panes in the distant houses are aflame with | bore by the greater distinctions of skill 
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‘Oburchman and Dissenter, Tory and Radical, erated to domestic intercourse. The gather- 
Poacher and Gamekeeper lay sade their ings of frends at Christmas and New Year 
differences and mest like Trothers, It are the natural outcome of the social feelings 
in gplondid to see the eagerness of tho which the season excites. Being thon driven 

loy group a» the deciding shot has to be indoors we wish to sce the home filled with 

ved, and the ““alap” station how it acon 'The boys como. back from 

done best, consulting with old cronies as and relations of overy rank and dogrea 
to how this stone can be cleared off and that a welcome. In the houses of the 
other moved, “wi a chap that might jist ei arrive to make old-fashioned 
break an egg,” and eo an avenue be mado visite, “homelier ” in their character 
for tho “tee” shot, without losing a good than at other times. The poorest t 
second And when at last the player beads expecta bis “Iadiilo ” or his “lase” who may 
eye and hand and back to tho hne, and the be away at business to return then, and to 
stone whuss off on the rink, what s shout brighten the hearth with their stones of life 





grecta xt as it And winter 
spins on its ar 7 Te 
cateort a dozen sulta, for our own 
strong arms are warm 
swoopingin front ts 
of xt, and with a of sympathy for 
roar of trum) poor and 
ats victory 1» do- hungry. Even 
daed as with o the ~ homeless 
mualy calculated tramp does not 
sories of cannons ay m vain 
at whirls to its when he 
seat Lthowintor through 0 
day 38 brief, 1t 1s snow. fs hospi 
for thosomon per- tality fi 
haps the bnght- ‘moat in countries 
ost in their year. where there are 
And wo also few comforts for 
know that, al- travellors, 90 the 
though the oarth doure to_help 
16 hard as stone our stung 
and the streams 
are bound:niron, msters is stimu- 
and all vogotable latod by the 
life 18 treated severity of the 
and naturescems cold, and by tho 
to stagnate, the contrast betwoon 
winter fulfils its our own com- 
own usefal pur- fort and ther 


pose, for it muniters influences of the wretchedness, The hardness of tho winter 
greatest valuc m the time of spring, and rouses unusual thoughtfulness for othors 
eselasg throngh suiginer the gouden bes When we it @ what others aro endunng 
‘Vout frost 18 a truo fellow-workor with we are compelled, as it were, to be kindly, 
the agricultunst, Ho rojoices to see it and dare not ask, “Am J my brother's 
taating the up-turnod soil, for althou; the keeper?” And so the cold of winter m- 
rosta in tho furrow and man’s labour tensifies the warmth of human charily, and 
ceased, there 18 a better work being the vortest chur] obeys the instinctive deme 
done in the fies than human hands to share something with tho poor 
accomplish, Everything has its season, and The teaching of winter has wider appli- 
the sharpor the frost the better is it for the cations, It is natural that men, in all ages, 
land when spring comes. should see their own lives reflocted in the 
Winter yroduces benefits in other changes of the seasons. Springtide, with the 
ditections, Its moral influence is healthy. It of the seods that are afterwards to be 
makes home precious. Families gather by reaped, becomes thus an mage of when 
the fire and the long evenings are conse- other seeds are being sown that will inevit- 
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ably yield their own harvest of good or evil. 
Summer with its flood of life re- 
floets the richness of the time when manhood 





and womanhood attain full strength, when 
the pulses beat their strongest measure, and 
wher the day is lo tor labour, and when 
ie strengths to do itis hast ‘Life bas ala 
ata nutaranal , When the 

the good have gt ned, sucked isang be 
with sadnoss, as the leaves are touched with 
tints that herald decay. But in winter men 
have always beheld a reflection of old age. 
‘We speak of “the winter of life.” The freez- 
ing ol the old fountains of joy, the days of 
lxbour that have becomo so brief, the shuttis 
out of the external world and the driving 
the interests within, the stagnation of the 
blood, the frosts that fall on every ener, 
tho chilling of formor enthusiasms, and 
indifference to new enterprises mte close 
parallel to what we now behol in nature. 

Tt may, therefore, be well if from tho 
natural season we shoukl gain some lessons 
that may be holpful to the aged. Sermons 
are often proached to the young, but the 
clergy scldom say anything for the very old, 
who mute as much need special help. 

‘We may learn from winter that old age 
ought to rng sts own appropriate besaty. 
‘There iy great encot ent in the exhor- 
tation of the Pralnust when he calls upon old 
men to praiso the Lord, for if they have 
their peculiar trials, they have aleo their pocu- 
Har graces ent Gifts. ioe are doul 

in tandencios to be guarded against to 
bch ol ayo fs lable One of the greatest 
of them is the temptation to yield to depres- 
sion and to Jot the interesta flag, In pro- 
portion as the impressions laced by 
Present are weak and vani do 


2 





‘the 
the 


memoriee of the far pest become vivid, ‘The 
mind ingly tends to dwell in “the 


and of 
eee at nono 


day to 
selves, It is terribly depressing, 
‘There are two mat! hy which this ten- 
dency may be counteractel. As in winter- 
time, when the cold and the bleaknoss of the 
oer world drives people indoors, and the 
are heaped ani ta are 
trimmed to their bri to create a warmth 
which may compensate for tho cold elaewhere, 
80 ought the aged to atir the inner fires in 
order to resist the chilling of the interests 
and the numbness and frost of feeling, In- 
stead of living in their far-past, let thom try 
tp Ure thelr own Bras over 9 = in tho lives 
young around them. ing interest 
in the young has the most benign influence 
on the aged. Most of us have scen at least 
one old age kept greon and beautiful to the 
end. Ihave known it kept to the verge of 
a century y. tho warmth with which the 
interesta of children and children’s children 
havo been cherished, 

Another help may be found from looking 
forward rather than backward. If winter is 
the herald and helper on of spring, no loss 
may old age be s beautiful preparation for 
the fuller life that is at hand. The very 
checks which it places on other interosta 
ought to aid in nourishing the hope of that 
resurrection into joy, of which the annual 
resurrection of nature from the death of 
winter is a suggestive picture, And thus 
old sge may be made charming, enriched 
in blessing for itself and all around, For 
there are few objecta more beautifal, and 
irae ae. plate pe 

i 0) 0 tic 
“When the outward man ia peishing,” wi 
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can be finer than to see how the inward can are few persons who have passed middle life 
be “renewed day by day” vith warmer in- who cannot recall euch episodes, half wit 

terests and brighter hopes. ‘Those of us who salle ball "wi tears, anoen Chak, Gor 
fen ever a onesie iit of that His if 
aving such a dear one spared to us, making once 
the old home remain emphatically our home than what 
far into middle hfo, can tell how good and Nor dol to appl; 
great the honourable head apy that is similar teaching to the: real trials whi 

adorned to the last with the halo of ceaseless many a family in passing beownse of 
affection and the sureole of an immortal the commercial and agricultural depression. 
It is the atrength of the fire within that has for many a Yong 

can alone rest the chills thet come from Hike winter upon our prosperity | The out- 
without. There 1s therefore a discipline look, whatever it now, 

for the okl as well as for the young, and a been cheerless enough. The fruit that has 
emmilar necowmty for courage and watchful- been gathered has bean amall. The farmer has 


3. 





ness laboured abnost in vain, and the merchant has 
And there are other winters in life besides had to watch with anxiety the vanishing mar- 
that of old age gin of profits 
There aro times This hay en 
of unseasonahle tailed a pecu- 
cbull, when die i. distress 
appointment which has en- 
withers what tered many @ 
momuead far ost home = wi 
for our future, snch anxieties 
and when even were previously 
the young fool little known. 
for awhile as if The employer 
hfe wore playod 
out, for that the quite as much 
objecte that as theemployed, 
soomed worth the 
fighting for ure lords bave ex- 
fa A frost sa a perrenced hard- 
fallen on Bhipa as well 
their enthusiasm, and they are tempted aa their tenanta, But if it ‘been a 
coe ah be hice: or ie ay energy e financial printer, Yet us Age good beart by 
b is is wrong, pain nature to be patient )pe- 
no tive wa ould yield to cep fs Hrovails uataiy tome bet ie a Tt often 
circumstance, however it may for il i it ip always & pro- 
moment have stunned him. He must leam pee for apring. It may have been well 
the salutary lesson of adversity, strike out ua to have suffered for a time. Pros- 
8 now path, break up new and perity that moves “by leaps and bounds,” 
ise the fact that if his life is not to and the passions which great, profita, quickl 
its fivition m the direction he ex- realised, awaken, are often demoralizing, It 


fl 
Bs 


be thrown back upon ourselves, 
learn how “man does not live 
lone.” It is good to be taught 


pose, he must bravely seek to ennoble 
other and peihapa better aims. How 
often one notices these temporary blighte i 
let Tho crosang of a deg our own difficulties to sympathise 
affection or the ehattering of a long: ith the difficulties of others, and it is also 
plan is enough with some persons to paralyze to be trained by the very dangers of 

duty Tf it is God 


tk 
He 
i 


energy and to fill tho heart with the bleak- todo the right at any cost. 
nees of wintor. Yet wider expenence shows makes summer, it 1» He also who 
that euch seasons aro often times of pre- “ makes winter,” and both have ther speci- 
paration for the sowing of better seeds. There ally beneficent purpose to serve. 
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A MASAI ADVENTURE. 
Br JOSEPH THOMSON, Arraoa or “Txxovox Masur-timy,” Etc. 


JUTH is sometimes so much o| 
than fic 
to toll it, I have been so mi 
by the wisdom of this havo hitherto 
Tefrained from putting on record an adven- 
ture which befell me while wandering in 
Taner Africa, Indoed I had sufficient excuse 
for being tilent on recalling to mind the many 
travellers who have had occasion to ropent 
their ingonuous candour. 
wink Late, paweress reiphonnendandiary 

fasion that my fears wore i 
ally on remarking thet resently more than 
one “ traveller's tale” has beon received by 
an applauding public without scop 
= eosouage, 1 venture to recount at 
least, one chapter of my unwritten expori- 
ence of African adventure. 

It ned in this wise :—During the 
course exploration of Masai-land, with 
the object of finding direct route to Victoria 
Nyanza and the Upper Nile Provinces, I 
fed rosehedh ght, meaty tale und hardin, 
Lake Naivasha, in the vory beart of 

, but only half-way towards my goal. 
Here 1 eonesived ths daring project of leaving 
the direct road and making a flying visit to 
Mount Kenia, the second mow-clad mountain 
of Africa, Ne moner thoughtot Guan ast shout 
‘With a small party of thirty picked men, I 
left the main body of my caravan to continus 
ite way north, while I set my face to the 


eaat. 
Scaling the steep face of the escarpment 


woh ian) 


tion that it is not always wise volcanio 


which forms the eastern wall of the carious 
th through which wo had 
hitherto marched, we reached the platoau 
land of Lykipia at a hoight of ovor six 
thousand fest, to find, what appearod to us 
then, a ravishingly beautiful landscape bo- 
fore us After the stern thorn-scrub 

sandy of the region below, wo gazed 
me ht on the apa interchange of 
ridge and hollow, grass} and Inxuriant 
forest, to which the dank masa of tho Aber- 
dare range, rising to a height of 13,000 foot, 
added majesty and picturesquenes, To us 
aleo the air at this high altitude was one of 
exhilarating freshness, while last, but by no 
means least, tho great herds of pone za 
could everywhere be seon promi a 

of foo. " 


apply 

Behieg could be better than all this, no- 
thing more enjoyable. pepend wo found, 
however, that our trip another and less 
sing side—adding romanco and danger to 
it truly, but in a way we could very well 
have afforded pee oe hire This br 

ing eido a] in the porsons 
ns These ‘noblo sa i 
proved to be exceedingly numerous, and they 
; Were known to be about the moat Tous 
of all the clan Masai, But at this time they 
: Fre doubly dangerous, ‘Their cattle, which 
a greener “at sbaistonee, were 
: ing in thousands, struck down by a 
desdly disease, The whole country was fs 
huge stinking Golgotha, and the people wore 
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in despair, many indeed dying of starvation. 
No pcs rng en Fay wa 
found to enter the country. Like most 


ek magic, On my al 

Aad Lind dl amge nd 
fore, sty 

rene. dof phenomenal powers. Peake 

Ter the Iyton webor, ar white aon 
man, waa gratifying at 

my y pride in my pail, pans epeodily tarned 


amongst 


to dismay on discovering that the Masai were 
divided into two camps in their opinion of 
mo, There was that of the El or 


married mon, who held that I was a beni, 
lybon, and would by my supornataral gi 
speedily cure their cattle, The socond division 
comprised the El-Moran, or warriors, all 
men, to whom the cutting of throats 
the emashing of human skulls wore the dearest, 
enjoyment on earth, These held that I was 
a malignant lybon, and in reality the cause of 
tho terrible epidemio, and therefore the sooner 
Iwas dono to doath tho better would it be 
for themselves and their cattle. 

ere ndeed ‘was a torribly eet -_ 

us porition to get into. Ww was 

to play the solo of the cian in such & 
‘way as to enco the Kl-Moraa in their 
faith, and undormine the suspicions of tho 


El-Moran and impress them with a belief in round 


my supernatural yot bonign powers f 

Happily, by a very Inoky chanco—or 

T say by o special Providence tI 
was the happy owner of a couple of falso 
teoth (the originals having been knocked out 
whon I was a boy)and by the skilful manipula 
tion of those, in a mannor olsewhore deseril 
I was enubled to strike terror into the hearts 
of my onemica, and strengthen the beliefe of 
my friends.* 

‘This trick, with tho aid of othors, proved 
to be successful for a time, but meanwhile 
tho cattle continued to die in evor-incressing 
numbers. Their owners began to murmur, 
and demand some moro tengiblo evidence of 
my healing powers. My bl venta lost 
their influence, and my reasons were deemod 
unsatisfactory. They becamo increasing! 
insistent, more and more threatening in their 
attitude, From morning till night we were 
worried out of our lives. Tho natives etill 

rved a certain amount of fear and respect 

me, but they drove my men nearly mod 

by their playfal ways of foigning to stab 
+1 ba as well to sinte that all thia 

pai ala 


__ Daily wo got deeper and deeper into harass- 
ing troubles, a yet wo a ol ot aw 
distant glimpscof the glittering of int 
Kenia. But wo had now another and almost 
more potent rouson for going on. We did 
not dare go back. Like a person caught in 
® quicksand, our safest vourse tobe 
to flounder forwanl 

‘These facts are mattere now of African 
history, and the curious may find thom all 
described elsewhere at length, So far my 
object has been to put the reader iu 2 posi- 
tion to understand what follows, 

Harassed and worn ont by a daily fear 
of massacro and a thousand worries, men be- 
coming weak and sick from eating repulsive 
isossod meat—our only food, a8 we did not 
dare use our guns to shoot game—we had 
reached camp one night, some four marches 
from the base of Kenia, the immediate goal 
of our wanderings. 

To our snprome relief and delight we could 
Sat Seecieteertincreat 

we: ourselves one a 

i free from pace Eee ee 
security, and perhaps ya of 
reckless indifference which had taken possea- 
sion of us, that made us more carcless than 
usual in constructing the thorn fence or boma 
our camp, without which we never 
dared go to aloep. 

‘My email tont was pitched at one side close 
to the fence, while be men wore huddled 
together for warmth and safety round fires 
some distance off. 

1 had had almost no sloop for several 


ibed, nights owing to the incoseant attempts of 


Masai thieves to ponetrate the camp, This 
they knew they could do with impunity az 
‘we never use our rifles, Under 

cirenrustances it afforded immense fun to the 
reckless young Masai blades to worry us by 
their midnight thieving, and even murdering 


exploit 

naisod wall A toronghly good Light toon 
we joroughly ‘a loop 

ould tonke up for Suc tot aaa, Ene 

scanty remnants of a diseased bullock, which 

poli nighen or gr lghatmypterd ge 

i ata) e worst pang 

; thea’ at nightfall, the sentinels were 


set, and, with the usual injunetions about 
unflagging watehfulnoss, 1 tuned into my 
tent, 


No sleep, however, came to me. The 
tension on my nerves had been too much, 
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and I tosset about on my hard camp bed 
unable even to doze, would bave 
come in time, doubtless, but to add omy 
troubles I got a vivlent toothache. Wit 
tmich @ combination against kind nature's 
sweet reatorur, F could do nothing but groan 
end toss abuut, frying to find forgetfulness of 
my mental and bodily worries in eassying 
to fix my mind now on the majestic Kenia, 
whose impressive grandeur I had been the 
first white man to sce; anon on Victoria 
Nyanza, which still lay far away from mo 
tl the unknown. More often, how- 
ever, I thought of home. 

Meanwhile the night crept slowly on, but 
with no improvement in my condition, ‘The 
ound of the night breeze the treos, 
and the rash of swift flowing waters, which 
at other times would have fallen swoetl; 
and dreamily on my ears, now only roused 
aad and doleful thoughte—sent me into the 
“blues,” in fact. The only sound which I 
listened to with a certain amount of pleasure 
waa the chatter of voices telling me that my 
faithful followers were near, gathered round 
the camp fires warming the: and 
tmauking their position as cheerful as circum- 


stances would permit 
Findiug at length that I could not eleeps 
having no lamp or candle to read by, 
jumped up ied jomed my men round the 
camp fire. e camp fire! How attractive 
and romantic you think that sounds! Well, 
to me it is redolent of many me 
mories; it recalls many « hap, ht when, 
full of young life and Nodamped enthusiasm, 
T havo sat or slept beside it. For me, how- 
ever, that night ita sole attraction was the 
companionship of my negro sorvants, and 
the beg htness and wurmth of the blasing 
loge. There were no buffalo ribs to chew, 
ant to discuss the merits of a diseased 
lock is not a savoury subject. There were 
beried Hi soreness a ” fas, bes the 
latter had a disagroeable flavour of having 
happened only too recently, while dangers 
of the most dreadful kind wore freely pro- 
phesied for us in the immediate future, ay, 
on the moriow jrobably, Talk of that kind 
‘was uot calculated to romove my fit of the 
blues. Then it was tery cold. The wind 
swept from the snow-capped Kenia acrosa 
the plateau in pitrong blasts, and it was not 
at ell pleasant to fiud oue’s elf burning on 
one side while freezing on the other, 
inding no improvement from the change, 
Iwas soon buck io my tent, a3 slecpleas 
and as restless 43 ever. Becoming dea- 
perate, I determined to try an opiate. 


bal- tired of this miscrublo lifo,” I declared 
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Jumping up I in tho darknoss in one 
of ny boxes ii found o small medicine 
case. Selecting a phial of chlorodgne by 
means of the & I wont to the of 
my tont, and, by the light of the distant 


fire, recklosaly iuto the hollow 
of ay band what Janine boen @ 
large dose, and without more ado sucked it 
up. 


‘Now I will pet some aleep surely,” I 
thought to myself ag I roturned to my camp 
‘bed and rolled mysclf in my blinket. Nor 
was I mistaken. Tho chlurodyne speedil 
‘began to _ offect. A agreeable rime 
crept through me. Tho toothache dis 
posed, and with « delightful feeling of mate. 

ion I became aware that I was rapidly 


falling asleep, 
I do not know how long I slept, but 
some time during the night I becaro poe- 
eeased with an uneasy consciousness— or 
sath I sean tha T had that Jealog ot 
breezes blowing againet my 

maving or floating along in the dark with 
no volition of my own, apparently with the 
pended for my particular 
strange mixture of terror 
and perienced. 

low long this impression of movement 

I cannot tell. At any rato after u 

certain time it ceasod, and thero was nothi 
but awoet oblivion. 

Some time towarde the moming 1 half 
awoke with « delicious vense of having had 
2 sound refreshing sleep, so refreshing indeed 
that I wanted some more of it. 

“Confound it! there are the Masai again,” 
I inwardly ape pe Sip pecs contin 
fooling of fear ani found annoyance, a4 
became awaro of native voice, “Well, I 
don’t care ; let thom steal and murder, I am 
to 
myself with sublime resignation to whatever 
inte might have in store for me, and I more 
firmly elon my oyos aa if by thot monae I 
would also shut out all thought of danger to 
myself and men. 

‘Buill in spite of my desire and the evident 
drowsiness which posscssed me I could not 
again fall quite sound asloop. As ins dream 
Twas aware of noises not usually heard in 
camp. There was the movement, the tink- 
es belle, and the lowing of cattle, min- 








with the strident voices of women, while 
& very pronounced cuttle-kras? odour saluted. 
my sense of smell, 
‘How queer!” I thought, “I must have 
been dreaming I was in 9 Masai village, and 
can’t get the idea out of my head.” 
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Still the same sounds came wafted to my 


car. 
“Dear ma," I again soliloquised, “am J 
asleep or awake $” 

‘ith growing uncasiness, I sat up and 
rubbed my oyee, which were stupid and dazed 
from the effect of the opinte. It was etill dark 
_ Tonia an gui nothing properly, 

‘acl t something waa wro! 
or that {wan still dreaming’ T made & 
move to put my leg over the camp bedstead 
to get up. ‘My foot only struck the ground, 


‘There was no reply. 
“Songoro, you 
once more in & higher key. 
Still there was no response, 
“By Jove! Ill wake you 





ravcal!” T shouted | 
‘bo a Masai hut, or am either mad or dream 


up'” I eried male frantic efforts to awako myself. 
with the rising warmth permissible in an I shouted hastily to my servant. 
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wiving me a terrible start. I a 
States to havo bea my cnt matron 
‘There was no mattress there! Nor was there 
any bedstead ' 

lore and move surprised and astounded, 


Teoukl only mt and attempt to gather my 

scattered. senses, and to my eyes bj 

hand rubbin plat 
“T must have got out of bed in my sleep,” 


T sad to myvelf with o nervous Iangh 


“Songoro'!” (my servant) I called out. 
“Bring a wht f ) 


I had recovered my senses and made sure 
that I bad not ent my head, “This must 


"To make suro Iwas not the last, { 


the 


African traveller with a liver. Atthe same was & moment of silence, then sharp and 


moment I jumped up only to go bang vio- clear throug! 

sme rene band thowgh bag. Masi chent vung bye bond of eons ae 
I set breathioss and terronatricken I could 
distinguish these words, “A4nan Noaiws; 


lontly 


inst something hard, though 
ily yleldi 


bay 
and to rebound like a bal 
floor amidst a muffocati 


h the fresh morning air rose a 


on ting 
clond of fine dust, collapsed and dumb-foun- Aman iybon s’etor” (We pray to God, we 
dered, know 


“Good gracious!” T said to myself when 


pray to the white medicine man). I 
the meaning of that prayer 


ly too well, 
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for daily with painful insistence, it had been 
dinned fa my cor from morning’till night in 
varying tones of hope and despair. 

As T sat and listencd with bated breath, 
the dreadful thought haped itself in 
a Caird g neither was 

reaming, but in my proper porson— 
body well as soul—I was in a Maeai 
kraal With on overwhelming thrill of dis- 
may the conclusion shnped itself in my mind 
that while I was stupid with the opiate, the 
camp had been surprised, ey my 
men, butchered, and I my: carried off 
captive, 

‘or a moment I waa too much overcome 
by the horror of thia discovory to do any- 
ting but ait stil and try to realise the full 
nature of dangotuua position. Moan- 
while aap was breaking with i 
rapidity, sh the intorstices of the 
hut's walls mfficient light was penctrating to 
enable mo to soe my Garroundinge If my 
readers can imagine what a hi clothes- 
basket, cight foet long by five and 
betweon three and four feet deep, would look 


like when turned. | down and free} 
plastered over ith etl dung, they will 


tmndeswand west the haste, ot.» Mneel trek 

i like. 

ante become s little more master 
oy @ exept can- 
tioully to what voomed vs tue to be the 
entrances tothe hut The singing was still 
going on with unabated vigour. Cautionaly 


eel yi hea tcgs duty aso 
out, to see in mystis 

dawn oP eumicirele of women pure 4 
trout while behind gee concourse of 
warriora st on, resting against 
their huge spears, and Schibiting the wateh- 
ful, excited look of dogs waiting for tho 
rushing out of » rabbit from its burrow—and 
II on this occasion was the holploas rabbit 
for whom they waited ! 

* Good heavens!” I groaned, os I realised 
how thoroughly I was trapped ; “I’m in for 
it now.” 

‘Thore was no mistaking the ternble issue 
bofore me,“ Cure their cattle or be killed.” 
No amount of plausible talk would get over 
them Sat gvecything bat ear Slo I was, 
stri aver; ut my sleeping suit, 
T ootld not hope to ame them by any di 
play of what were marvellous things to these 
untutored savas 
Pil cacy kegs Pagers imapationt 

my 4} 108. i 
2 diecuntn could bs beard ators th rar 
rior. Next moment the door-covering wos 


dis- the same time accompanying thoir 
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pushed aside and one of their number ap- 


t the oponing. 
PoEgim Seka” flow do you do) ho 
comment 


ced. 
at arge {I am well), I roplied somewhat 


iy. 

‘Then he held out to me a tuft of grass to 
assure mo of the friendly foolings of my cap- 
tore—that being their symbol of amity and 
peaco. I made no responsive movement, 

“ Hai Hai” bo ejaculated, half in foar, 
half in the tone of a man not accustomed to 
have his advances unheeded. 

“T cannot be your friond till I know why 
Thave been brought here and what has be- 
come of my men,” } loftily answered, becom- 
ing master of myself, and sccing that a 
foarlees demeanour was my boat ally. 

“Your mon aro safe from our spears,” ho 
replied. “They aleep in camp und will 
‘wait your retarn.” 

‘This was indeed good ucws ond reani- 
mated me with new hopes of life. 

“Yos ; but why have you darod to touch 
the lybon of the whitefman while his spirit 
was away conversing with Ngai?” 

“We brought you that you might stay 

our cattle und heal them ; atterw: 
you will return to your men.” 

“Heal your cattle!” I cried with simu- 
lated anger. “Nover! You have vutraged 
the servant of Ngai; your cattlo must all 
perish and your warriors become like women 
and cor fit only to till tho soil.’ 

‘This fearful ion visibly affected the 

t 
be 





ho expouted. 
to be lasted by the ferco sciutillatons of 


my eye. 

"Bring forth the lybon,” was howled 
out at this moment by the impatient crowd, 
while in expoctation of my forthcoming 
the women once muro set up & shuill song to 
disarm my wrath. 

I know tov well the character of the 

plo with whom I had to deal, and the 
cngerouly excitable condition thoy wero 
in, to vonturo to oppose their wishse, and, 
assuming as bold a front as possible, 
I crawled out of the hut. On my appear: 
ance the crowd shrank back, while to soothe 
my ruffled spirit the women redoubled the 
clamour of their sharp, cracked voioss, at 
singin 
by vigorous hand clapping and ao unoeute 
ing step. 

On getting outside and regaining my feet, 
my first thought was to ascertain where I 
was, A ebarp look around apprised me that 
the laaal was a very large warriors’ ona, 
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forming s circle of continuously connected 
basket-huts similar to the one I 
Upwards of = hundred warriors faced 
with an array of ferocious iaces which 
have bean envy and the despair 
other African tribes. Several hund fe ide 


in various stages of the dire disease, zt 


the reat of the open space, which had much dent confnsic 


the appearance of @ reeking dunghill Of 
more absorbing interest tome rs this mo- 
ment, however, were the physical features 
of the surrounding country. Beautiful and 
Majestic rose to the west glittering white 

of Kenia out of the dull grey mist 
which enveloped its base, It was impossible 
to form @ very clear idea of the position of 
my camp by a reference to this gigantic land- 
mark ; for ing I could guess it might 
‘be in any quarter of the horizon. 

“Why have I beon brought here t”I once 
more demanded, this time addressing the 
lygonani or leader of the warriors. 

“Oh, lybon, eee! Our cattle perish; 
save them that wo may live!” he answered 
with unusual humility, showing to what diro 
straita they had fallon. 

“All vory well!” I answered angrily. 
“But how can you me to be your 
friend when you treat me in this way? 1 
can do nothing for your cattle till you restore 
me to my men. Take me to and 
‘will make you medicine.” 

A cry of dissppointment from the women, 
age ye = a oreaee: 
mont. gonani's lowever, only 
lowered. 


“You have often spoken thus,” he an- 
swored, i our cattle die; many say that 
you are causo, Show us now that you 
mean ws uo evil Make good the words you 
have often used since entering our heen 
Take the anger and the mistrust from 
hearts of my young men, and iJ} them with 
joy in saving cur cattle.” 

“ You want a in, do you, of my powers 
“* Fiore stopped sbeoply, overpowered by 

lore T ato, abruptly, 
a dreadful dueovery, I was about to add 
“look here,” acd show, with an ulterior 
object in view, that E had as goods set of 
teoth ax any carnivorous Masai could dosire. 
To my dismay, however, that was not 20. 
In the excitement consequent on my dan- 
situation I had completely feepeten. 
it the Masai had not brought me all away 
with them when they carried me off—they 
hed unwittingly left behind my two best 
front teeth. As I_atood thun on 
thus finding that I was not all there, the 


I head under my 


08 
crowd with ight cried out 
—“ Yea, show us a sign!” believing that 


fiaterbopel steer pack peor ees 
iton or hand round one of m: 
limb for inupsstion —thoee bein two of the 
many forms into which rumour turned 
my Poor teeth-manipulating trick. My evi- 
onfusion dismay only redoubled 
the exoitement, ae they imagined that, theeo 
were 8 of the riving 

the dovil in me. pane . 


For & moment I did not know what todo, 
till, struck with an idea, I shouted out— 
“Took here! Did you over see anything 
like that?” at the samo time tearing opon 
my tleeping jacket, 
‘Tho unveiling of the terrible Prophet of 
Khorsssan had never a more etriking offect 
then bed the exhibition of, my nak breast 
‘upon i. women, expecting 
i hay screamed in 
real or abut their eyes, 
and some of the men shrank back, not daring 


to ths began to 
till the face yawned from ear to ear, 
pring, vent to suppressed “Hai/ Hais/” 
the men and ere oA from more 
timorous women, 28 
they eke the 
phenomonal white of my breast. 

‘This exhibition, however, was in itsclf 
wondertnl enough to make them momentarily 
forget that they had expectod to see some- 
thing more sensational, and the crowd prossed. 
forward to have a closer view. The dilfo, or 
unmarried young women, slways the most 
brazen and forward on such occasions, were 
the most eager to make a thorough oxaminn- 
tion, At another time I would have enjoyed 
noting their surprised and wondering faces 
ag they advanced towards me with the timid 
air of halétamed deer, with great wide open 
eyes and uncertain footstep, ready to fly on 

least indication of y 


wes broken. On my breast stood out 
adark brown spot, optical evidence 
of the ditto’s touch. 
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For a time the centre of interest was 
‘tranaferred frou: mo to the damsel, who was 
surrounded by an admiring crowd, With 
absorbing interest the finger which hed 
touched mo was examined to seo what had 
Leen the result of tho contact. To their 
astonishment no change was discovered. 
This ascertained, thoy crowded round me 
once more, with additional confidence and 
Jeasened rerpect. If I had shriveled up the 
‘bold maiden thoy wonld have worshi; 
ees Proey ne, did not now 
to i persons against me, to 
pinch my arm, to stroke my breast, to feel 
the toxturo of my hair, to see if indeed I was 
ahuman being like themselves. Very soon 
Twas as brown and greasy as any Masai fop. 

“ He's only an albino,” cried some one at 
Tength, as the result of his cogitations, 

“Of course!” chimed in half-adozen 
Voices, 


On heariog that cry I felt that my caso’ 


was loss. How could I expect to ema- 
tain the réle of a 
for & white negro 

“ Then he is no lybon,” called out another 


THT he is a bon,” exclaimed « second, 
“Tf he is a lybon,” exclaimed » 

“ho ia our suemy. Ho has killed our cattle. 
He has them.” 

“Then k kill him before they all die,” 
was the natural conclusion and outcry. 

“Yes! pel eye! no!” shouted the 
rest; some lous for prompt execution, 
other wll preserving some boli in me and 
anxious to give me another chance to save 
their cattle, 

The lygonani, to whom they, looked for 
order, was in great porplexity. He evidently 
foresaw that if he gave the order for m 
death, and all the cattle subsequently ‘died, 
be would be heid to blame, and probably 
would meet with my fata The 
warriors, alwaya anxious to dw Too 
were gradually working themselves into a 
dangerous state of excitement. With fierce 
fences they whirled their clubs round m; 

al fe 7 with Mesa stabe to ot 
my days with their spears. It required 
my ‘power of will te keop irom thrinking 
from their threatening movementa. I knew 
only too well that an irresistible impalse might 
ito consiing arhiy tal Hoppi y 
into something terribly real. i 

did not quite decert me. ad 

“Keep back |” 
and fearlesmess as I could command, 
extending my arms \lramatically, “My blood 
‘will poison and ruin your country.” 


mnagician and yet be taken i 


Tahouted with such dignity | 
and 
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| ‘This threat stopped them somewhat, but 
‘not for 


rooummenced to laugh 

deriai ely ek waa rapidly coming 

desperate in the extreme, Tho tide was 

sctting more and more steadily aguinst mo, 

and I could see absolutely no my of escape, 
i tl 


no way to impress and ovcrawo the savages. 
‘ Depaingly Ir watehad tbe face of the 
lygonani, He appeared to bo uncertain what 
to do, though ovalently becoming more and 
more impressed by insistent clamour 
for my death, It was clear that I had but a 
few minutes moro to live. Ere, however, 
the fatal order was given, the girl who had 
firet touched me here sprang forward. 

“Let the white man »” she cried 
boldly. “To-day he will make hia medicines 
and pray to Ngai, and tomorrow, if the 
cattle are not cured, then let him dis.” 

‘This appeal ay to surprise the crowd 
as much as it me, and would probably 
have been ineffectual—though, as the reign- 
ing beauty of the district, sho had grout 

uence—but that the lygonani backed her 


up. 
‘Tho latter had othor motives for eupporti 
the considerations of ‘aieo 
evenhisownsafety, Hohad, infact, dotermined 
to take to domestic life, and had fixed upon 
Sekira—the maiden’s namo—as his partner. 
‘Most savages would have been jealous of this 
new-born interest in the white man, but, 
happily for me, that feoling is unknown 


among the Masei. 

Through the combined infiuence of the 
Tygonani, Sckira, and some othera of the 

men, the more bloodthirsty of the young 

warriors were led to restrain them- 
selves for the day—the promise being gi 
to them that on the morrow, if I not 
prove mysolf « lybon, they might work their 
‘will on me. 


I was now able to breathe more freely, as 
if Thad awakened from a dreadful nightmare, 
1 demanded te be shown romal the 5 on 
pretence of nesing the dying le 
‘weaving = healing Tound the place, 
As may be understood, my real object was 
to diacover, i pomible, some place wi ve 

might o 

that if I was to be killed hed 

take place in the excitement of 
and not in eold blood. 

ight which o Brssented wus 
quite indescribable, greet num) 
and dying cattle; no attempt being 
the carcases, or even to drag 

neighbourhood. The atmo- 
from the 


better 


i 


made 
them 
sphere was almost unbreathable, 





they ho 
at the ; 
gingerly manner. 
be inspection comploted, I was once more 
taken Haas without having made any dis- 

covery of an encouraging nature, 
I cannot, even now, recall the further 
eventa of this dreadful day without a 
without @ hat to the 


abudder. Exposed 
fierce blaze of a tropical sun, I was in momen-! ev 


peril of sunstroke, while my back and | 
ually uny were &] 
Tistered fond’ ona in most per 


manner, till I felt skinned and pickled. 
‘These, however, were only minor troubles 
compared with the tortures I was subjected 
to at the hands of my captors. 

At firet they were fairly civil, sn con- 
tented themselves with deafening prayera— 
chants dinned without intermission in my 
cara, But I made no sign. Their prayers 
were soon seen to be ineffectual with me; 
mine evidontly with Ngai. I never knew 
before how impuitant my clothes, and other 
things which wore not ane, were in impreysi 
the natives, and now, strij and 
naked, I realised what an uninspiring, what 
8 miserable object I was ithout ny 
ctothestand my two best front teeth, I 
eid thane alent wacran e half a 
man, civilised into something physically 
insignificant and contemptible. 5 evidi 
thought the savages, for as the day ad ad 
and no news of any improvement in their 
cattle came in—quite the reverse—they 

to renew their loby ety or Tdid 
@ moment's it persecu- 
of being brained or stabbed. 

Tdid my best to explain that it was im- 


possible for me to make medicines when 
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away from camp, but my remonstrances were 
unheeded. 

“You can show us that you aro a lybon 
without medicine,” thoy a We 
have heard that you can take out eye 
and put it in again. Do that and we will 


believe you.” 


‘To this I could make no reply, though 1 
mentally rogistered avow that Eeould never 
pose as the lybon again if ever I was spared 
to escape. 
“Let ws take it at te him,” ot length 
gested one man, 1 ng to my eye. 
“ His head would be etter” a second, 
“There would he sume fun in that.” 
“No, no!” ced sumo of the older men, 
"Guns ower, rival with apa h 
weer, reveived with rapture the 
proposal to cut my head off, and Bet have 
liked to have vocu it put into metant 
Happily for me the | some of 
i rT m6 t! i and some 
the ctief men of the A were all for cantion 
and moderation, and though the idea waa 
repidly beoommg general that I was after all 
ly # white negro ot albino, and a complete 
fraud a4 a magician, it was agreed to kee} 
mo alive till the morrow, when they pro] 
to apply some crucial tests to me, such as 


enttang off my nose and ing out my 
eye, “It I then failed to tostore thom, they 
would to the final test of cutting off 
my and giv ing the hyenas x more whole- 
some moal than they had lately recoived. 
Such was the state of matters when night 


fal, putting an oe ene cant ey 
‘0 it my eacdy ing the night my 
loge end aru’ were od, then hungry, 


bruised, and blistered, I was thrown, 
naked as I was, into the hut I had been 
‘brought to on the previous night. 


a Teflections were ane ch most cheer- 
ter, it may i ‘imagined- i my 
‘ack one huge blister, a2 f ealdod by boiling 
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water, while I had no better bed than the 
bard on which I could not even stretch 
out owing to the barbarous way in 
which I was ti up I now knew that it 
was morally certain { would be killed in the 
morning, and I tried hard to think what that 
would mean to me. It was useless, however, 
deo fol oe renlna tas tiation Seem. 
imagination, I suppose, It was too 
vague and indefinite to inspire me with the 
traditional terrors whieh surround oe great 
ange. I was more occupied wit pain, 
the cold, and the ‘madden inability to 
move head, hand, or foot. At times, how- 
ever, I could not help picturing the disgust 
of the learned geographors at home on hear- 
ing of the failure of my expedition, and their 
disapprobativn of my fool-hardy rashnoss in 
starting for Kenia with so few men, I 
woudered also how my fricuda would re- 
coive tho news, and how much they would 
miss mo, 

‘While turning over these various ideas in 
my mind I was surprised, some time after 
mitnight, to hoar a rustle at the door of the 
hut. I could not look round, but I felt a 
gar of night air, and saw the glint of a fire 

oot athwart the gloom. Supposing that it 
was only @ Masai sentinel assuring himeelf 
that I was safe inside, I made no attempt to 
seo who was there, 

Next moment 





ing of her words. But though I was then 


momentarily paralyzed, the girl was all 
promptitude and action. 
carefully she severed my banda, i 
short time my heart was Sroobing. i 
excitement, a renewed sense of liberty 
as, with a sigh of satisfaction, Ietretched out 
my bin aa 
« Qui rink this milk,” added the gi 
“We must lose no time.” bas 
Feverishly I grasped the calabsah in the 
darkness and gulped down the i 
draught. Ah1 then, how much I felt the 


é 


I 


glory and the desirableness of life, though 
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so lately I had been unsble to roulise what 
the extinction of it impli 

The girl, with achearable foresight, bad 

everything that was nocessary to 

iusuro my escape, I was soon transformed 
‘into the semblance of a Masai by my donni 
Feta ais ote 
my body, wl wero 
nisable the rlisg's of my pyjemal 
shore tbe knees =” sono 

iy to modify thei mur 

I was now ready for ftight, but before 
leaving the hut I sufficiontly gathored my 
wondering senses together to express my 
gratitude, while asking if there waa any 
way of rewarding her, and if she herself was 
not running a very great risk. To my profound 
amazement and perplexity she d she 
was going with mo and moaot to booome my 

fe. 

Thunderstruck at the idea I could make 
no . To tell her that she could not be 
my wile was to insure my death, while it 
stuck in my throat to say that I would make 
her my wife, when I knew that that was 
impossible, snd would only mean her mar- 
‘lage to one of my men. 

was thus thrown into a horrible por- 
plexity. Happily Sckira did not suppose it 
lo that I would refuse her heart and 

so she neither 1 the question, 

nor placed before me the ultimatum of mar- 
riage or death on tho morrow. It was there- 
fore with a sense of rolief thot I found I was 
not called upon immodiately to make up my 


Before venturing out of the hut Sekira 

earcfully round to seo that the coast 

was glen, Nobody was to be evan, and 

ily night was moonless, though 
‘and clear. 

Our first object was to crawl on hands and 
‘noes away from the hut in a direction oppo- 
site to the gate, This was a vory unploasant 
business, and entailed some very painful 
papery At ono or two huta we 

the voices of warriors, but fortunately 
‘no one Was 
When well away from the vicinity of my 


prac ira ceased crawling and stood up. 
did likewise. The us part of our 


onterpriss now |. My réle was to 
to be ome of the guard, that of 
Sekine ee attract SH the ar Son oe, 
gato. ranciog y. git] com- 
mencod a wer fe flirtation, while I wan- 
dered round slowly and with freqnent 
ag if to soo thet all was right The 
soon begauiled the men from the neighbour 
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hood of the gate, while 1 directed my 
thither. ‘Wick feverish energy, but oly 
ible, I moved the logs 


as feo aside till 
8 bole mfiici large to through. 
‘With a wild threb of light T felt myself 


outside and free, For s single moment I 
had « strong desire to take to my heels, 
hoods of my rescuer, only Sieg of my 
own safety, It i only 
solution of the roblon chat to do with her. 
Happily for my peace of mind I re 
the dishonourable thought, and waited fever- 
ishly for the ginl at a conspicuous tree pre- 
viously agreed on. 
‘ott noe waited many minutes when a 
ic ery lust upon the quiet night sir, 
and told mo that my escay ee 
That cry gave birth to a fundred others in 
ovory possible key. Again I felt prompted 
to iy: ‘An inner temptation urged that 
Sokira could not join me now, while every 
moment wusted would only add tenfold to 
my danger. Still I had sufficiont command 
over myvolf not to give way to such feelings, 
though the un inty of tho whole thing 
made my position maddening, 
‘The warriors now began to A} them: 
selves out to sweep the country im the direc- 
tion of my camp. They were rapidly near- 
ing the tree underneath which I stood. It 
eoemed certain death to wait longer. Surely 
could now honourably dy! iris 
looked rownd; I not call. lo 
jai maiden was to be seon, but already 
‘vaguely-dofined forma of warriors wero 
looming out itously in the darkness. I 
turned to fiy, but just thon the voice of 
kira reached my car, and the noxt moment 
Sa eee El war a whiner 
"This way! this way ! whisperingly 
called, as sho struck off i icular direc- 


‘Masai women, who are usually sadly 

with heavy iron leg ornamenta. 
In Sckira’s caso, however, 1 had my work 
cut out for me to follow her, even with the 
light costume I had on, i 


penn 


gz 


t 


way lay through cpon bush, where we got dosper despair 


ourselves baily scratched and torn, but in 
aware of our 
bushes hid 


our excitement we wore 
‘wounds ; it was cnough that 
us from the eyes of our pursuers. 

In an hour, however, wo emerged neon 
told me, right to my camp. Thinking our- 
selves safe, we now proceeded lei i 
onder to regain breath. My ta, thus 

ie from an immodiate sense of danger’, 
Teverted once more to Sekira. 1 could 


B 


{riors bearing down upon me in fi 
and hunted, besides, 


For some time our / camp fires. Next moment, 


I tion not 
| By an simoat superhuman effort I got com- 


however, was that she 
was there, that she had rescued me on 
She underutunding én her own mind that she 
Te obey write ae earth would 

wit 9" Lasked m; in perplexity. 
Ye really is deucodly awkward abd. yo 

ing” 

fy cogitations were hore alarmingly die- 

turbed by a sudden outburst of excited cri 


ered, ' from my immodiste neighbourhood. Look- 


ing round in diamay, I saw a party of var. 
cry. 
of thousand Trilee 
st daily, in vain. 
My muscles were like iron, though I felt 
somewhat done up by my previous dsy’s ex- 
’s binding up. 
i ae a sid. She rped along 
Tike an antelope. Still tho pursuers were 
ly near; a trip over a bush or a 
stone woul be quite sufficient to place me 


at mercy, 
For a time neither of ua gained or lost, 
though with opprebension I began to feel 
my wind failing me. Soon I gasped pain- 
ly with the wnwonted pace, and u horrible 
four bogan to come over me that, after all, I 
was gong to fall into the hands of the 
Masal. 
ing | sigh ipped and nearly fell. With 
y trip) nearly fell. Wi 
bea T reas ing, but 


had not travelled a cou; 


coming desperate, when a 
wild thrill of hope ran through my nerves 
wel distinguished, some two hundred yards 
ahead of me, the encouraging blaze of my 
wover, I waa in 
ir than before; 1 could net pos- 
sibly hold out sufficiently song, The aepe of 
my bloodthirsty pursuers sounded in my ears; 
Toould even hear their breathing, they 
wore undoubtedly within striking dis 
the 
ign himself 
lifo is at stake? While there is life 


is avers eerie gat determina- 


up in me. 
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mand of my betsege! for 9 Te moment. boulder. An acute sensation of pain thrilled 


sthered all 


and I knew nothing more till— 


Without stop) y space I through me, 

my vocal ere ee rap pometala tl Tawoke to find im; If lying at the foot 

ing Win one grand lrg Tried sgt of of my tantpole, and | ro bending over 
‘Songoro ” 

rears rang through the ™feBwan’ Miubwa! Whatisit! Aso 


and over that silent scone, hurt?” he asked, seeing wikia wy head 


od 


SUNRISE. 


VRE world is speaking to me this fair morn, 
Ita voice ia aweet and strong wnd manifold, 
Tt bas « freshness as of one new bien, 
Tt has 2 wisdom os of one grown old. 


‘And T would catsh its falatest undertone, 
‘The dreamy murmar of this white-bppod sen, 
‘The teowsing cattle with their ahadows thrown, 
‘To weetward from the hillocks on the lea, 


‘That softened outline of tho morning hills 
Against the shining of tho eastern sky, 

‘Tho sunlit vapour which the hollows fills, 
‘The shadows which athwart the vapour Hie. 


‘Ab, what can mean this manifold clear voice, 
“Which speaks and waits my onger questioning ? 
It ovems at first to only pay “ Rayoloo,” 
‘Then comes « doubt it says some deeper thing. 
a. F. BORTOM. 


A NIGHT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Br WILLIAM WOODALL, X.P, 


“8s plies et Tt is a quarter to 
@ certain Friday after- 
nom, A ‘Wile en crowd is assembled in the 
‘the sf iene rhich ii a rincipal 
: i a which is the princi 
entrance a House of Commons othe 


obeyed, alike by those it who aro 
members of Parliament, as by those who are 
not, An avenue is formed, through which 

from the corridor leailing in from 


the right the 8) tho Speaker, with his train-bearer, 


i-at-arms 

Fon and followed the Chaplain onl an 
irregular suite of members who have joined 
tow repectilys the Spncker pes for 

Ww Yee) as the 3508 

the open thd up the 

re ng flere 

le the doors are @ doors 
proclaiming the fact that “Speaker is at 
payer The Tis Peake, however, haa not 
table, abl whe mele i oi 
wi 

House will ba sated. By the 's left. 


face the: momect 


and at that point, with unanimous precision, 
turn their backs to the Chaplain and their 
faces to the hate, the placing of which on the 
selected seute, followed by their presence at 
prnyers, has secured to owners for the reat 
‘of the sitting unquestionable title to tho 
coveted placoa It is noticeable that the 
upper front benchos nearest the table are 
vacant, members of tho Government and ex- 
ministers having no nood wae 
they ooeupy by Jong preser nn 
ye over the sta ing 
Sie ‘On reaching the 








the backwards towards 
Bas be make be Saal bow and (oi eed 
Giaeppears, Meantime the 8 a 
to “the chair,” which 3 fills with » 


stately ity that owes som to the 
soa ety Tea 
presence, but in which are reco; le also 
thoee qualities “to threaten and command,” 
which he has from time to time to employ in 
So eine oe ee "4 

Yl ve previons! 
brie tng trie Speaker's orders, ive bean 


sa te vores aiinis 
stan 

the House, technical; gxcinded and me 
‘be ordered to withdra 

Hout rows above the clock are 
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“the Tlouso” consists of six hun- 
dred and soventy membors, tho seats provided — 
even including those in the side gallerios and 
others below the Dr, froma “ile ltiers manbany 
is not permittel to 2s the jive ac- 
commodation falling far short of that number. 
Another cireumstanco amusrs the onlooker. 
Reversing the habit customary in other placos 
where mon «lo cong te, members are usually 
covered whon seated, Lut remve their bai 
when standing or moving from place to pl 
2 habit the effect of which has to lo ross 
with some offurt at church or ut the theatre, 

A short interval has foliowed the coneln- 

sion of divine actvice. Tho Clerk of the Honse 

1, and tho two arsistant clerks, whose impo tant 
“ jgud multifariops dnties have to brs charged 
Pei auacy ond Vignes under 
« tho direction? ¢ Npeaker, aro seated at 
es the head of the table, 

appreciatively on ond 
occasion described by 
Lord Beaconslivld as a 
substantial piece of fur- 
nituro. Resting thereon 
wt the opposite ond is 
the mare, tho suecossor 
7 bial Eetecks a 
lo” which was melted 

a down to meet 
the financial 
needs of the 





































Te Byenbar ascenia “to the Chas” 


poers on the loft, and diplomatic representu- 
tives and other distinguished persons to their 
right. Behind theve are the “Speaker's,” and 
farther back still the “strangers’” galleries, 
looking over which are certain snug little 
nooks for Imlics, to which admission is given 
by the Sergeant-at-arms. At the opposite 
end of tho House is the Coe, with its 
trellisod screen, from behind which tho 
ladies look down upon the erena over the 
heole Aa the ropartors who a accommo- 
id-way for pu of recording 
proceedings, ‘tho printing ‘af which lan beets 
persistently forbidden under heavy penalties, 
and which it is still » breach of privilege 
to publish. Thoso, by the rie are am 
the many snomulous survivals that give #1 
added interest to the place and ita wages. 
‘Among tho impressions that crowd uj 
tho visitor, who is admitted for tho first time 
to tho House of Commons, is one of surprieo 
at the emalinoss of the chambor iteelf. Nor 
will thie be diminished on learning that, 
XXIX—3 


wt 
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army of tho Commonwealth, At the 
fariber eud of tho Chamber facing tho 
Speaker is tho Rar, tolescoped out of tho 
ay ahve on rare occasions, a black line on 
Wi floor indicating suficicatly its position 
and serving its purpose. At tho right of tho 
Bar is tho soat of the Sergeant-at-arms, who 
is the executive officer charge! with tho 
maintenance of order within the House and 
ita precincts, with making arrests and koop- 
ing persons in custody, under the authority 
of the Speaker's warrant, and with exoreiaing 
those powers and priviloges that have always 
been claimed and oxoreised by the High 
Court of Parliament, but many of which aro 
happily becom obsolete under the changed 
conditions of today 
‘Tho front benches right aud left of the 
table are still unocenpiod ; but » member 
standing by the Ministerial bench makes, in 
an unobtrusive undertono, a series of motions, 
the purposo of which is only made apparent 
eit ropotition by the clerk and by “tho 
«qnestion” being put by tho Speaker, fol- 
lowed by the unvarying formula, “Those 
that are of that opinion say ‘ayo,’ the con- 
trary ‘no.” No whisper of ono or the other 
doing ondinariy heard in response, tho 
Speaker says, “I think the ‘ayes’ have it ;” 
and, that ruling not bein; |, he de- 


elaros tho ayos have it, this way private 
Dill loginlation is ndvancod from stage to 


stage. Sometimca a member rising m his pared 


luce calls Seen the ie) 
entrusted with a potition, the purpose 
which ho briefly summarises, ond is then 
told to “ bring it up,” which he doos by de- 
positing it in tho bag placed at tho table, 
whore, orlinurily, petitions are put without 
othor formality. 

Meantime membors havo boon making 
thoi way to the table and silently attaching 
thoir eager posite certain wumbers upon 
a r rulod for tho purposo. Proscutl: 
the glock ints to hallpast, four and ie 
Speaker calls for notico of motions, when the 
niembors who have signed the por a fow 
moments bofors wait their fate, as deter- 
iminod by the ballot, for procodence. The 
awsistant clork haa before him a glass bowl, 
from which ho draws a folded piece of paper, 
the number on which being read out, the 
Sponker alls upon the member whoso nme 
wtands opposite, and he, rising in his place, 
gives notes, it may bo that on 8 named 

10 Will aak leave to introdues a bill for the 





hho recites, or that on that day four : 


mocks b 
wooka he will call attention to a particle 
jeroupou, 


subject, and move a resolution 


toa 
_ Tule, 
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After tho first and more fortimate mombers 
have thus responded to the call, those subse- 
quontly called formally lift their hate in 
token of the uelessncas of malcing propos 
for which there ia no opportunity loft evail- 
able. 

‘The chamber by this time is crowded in 
every part. The genial loader of the House 
has taken his soat st the right of the Speaker, 
his colloagues making way for him as ho 
moves up from bobind tho Spoaker’s chair. 
‘The ex-ministers fill the bench opposite, with 
their venorable leader facing the box, which 
marks in his cose, a8 in that of the Minis- 
terial chief, their respective places, The 
time bas come for Questions | 

The catechising uf Ministors is always s 
ively, gonerally an interesting, and often 
‘8 very important episode. quostiona 
cover an amazingly wide range—now raising 
points of extrenie «delicacy in to the 
relations, it may be, of rival Continental 
Powers, or of our action in concert with them, 
followed by sn inguiry an to the conduct of 
‘a workhouse official in Connemara, or the 
cause of a late postal delivery in some ro- 
mote Highland village, The questionor 
being called yo uame, begs to ask (for 
the Right Honourable the 


example) rat, 
Lord of the Treasury the qneetion, number 
80 and 0, standin; in hw nome on the 


notice , are commonly pro- 
forehand, end read from @ manu 
script which afterwards finds its way to the 
Press Galle Sometimes  socond ques- 
tion is askod, arising out of the answer to 
the previous question, and the Spoakor has 
to bo ovor on the ulert to restrain the pro- 
ecedings from waudering into debate. 
But the printed questions, with somo 
extemporisod oncd added, having boon 
and snswored, a member rises from 
low the way on the Opposition sido 
to avail himaclf of  privilogo which, though 
seriously curtailed hy recont standing orders, 
remains a formidable weapon in the armoury 
of an aggrieved rainority. The honourable 
momber moves the adjournment of the Houso 
for the purpose of calling attontion to & 
mutter es urgent public importance, namely 
the unsatisfactory nature of the anawer given 
rticular question. Under tho new 
Srty members moat rise in their placen 
by way of signifying jeacence in the im- 
and urgency af the subject, Twice 
‘that number readily indicate thoir sympathy, 
tho agprieved momber proceeds, the ineri- 
mi Minister replies, 2 few worde are 


} offored from the front Opposition bench, and 
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the motion, having answored its purpose, is 
by leave of the House withdrawn. 

“Tha Clerk will now procoed to read the 
ordors of tho day.” ooPely 5 Committee.” 
There is a conaiderable exodus of members. 
The Speaker follows up the announcement 


with, “The quostion ia that Ido now leavo But tho 


the chair,” 

But, before the Speakor is allowed to 
‘vacate his position, the House will assert one 
of ita most time-honoured and undoubted 

rinciples. Tho right of voting moncy to 
Ker lajesty for the public services of the 
country is tho exclusive privilege of the Com- 
mona, By virtue of this power of tho 
tho Commons have come to bo tho 
authority in the State. The exercise oF the 
right is, howover, fenced about by ned he 

it roatrictiona. The Crown, 

its responsiblo ministers, is reaponsible forthe 
expenditure of all sums voted, and the Com- 
mons can only entertain proposals for such 
votos on tho motion of the Government anil 
for the apocified pin . Abstract motions 
are continually made, the offect of which, if 
ailopted, woul’, obviously 1o to increase tho 
national expenditure, hnt so recently as 1866 
the House resolvod that it woukl not act 
upon any motion throwing o charge upon the 
public revonue, whother payable out of the 
consolidatod fund, or out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, excopt whero auch 
‘was recommended from the Crown, On the 
other hand, the House will not entertain any 
proposal from tho Crown involving the grant- 
ing of money save in a Committee of tho 
while House, Moreover, the Commons jea- 
Tonaly Aare tho ancient conatitational prin- 
ciplo that tho redross of grievances is to bo 
considered before the granting of supply. 
Hence, with certain restrictions upon the ox- 
oreite of the right on certain deys and when 
particular votes are to be demanded, it is 
‘pon to any member who has secured prece- 
donce, and notice of whose amendment ap- 
pears on the paper, to inte! on the motion 
that the Speaker leavo chair with an 
amendment to the offoct that the condition 
of tho agricultural interest imperutively de- 
munds tho attention of the House, that there 
ia urgent nocossity for a revision of the fiscal 
rage of —hogil or with moons 
relating to com vaecination, 

emigration, the conduct of tho police, the 
condition of tho Navy, the defence of our 
coaling stations, or ony other salject which 
has ongaged the special attention of particular 
members, Debate having arisen upon the 
fimt motion, the question is put from the 
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chair, to the effect that the original question 
was that the Speaker do now lenvo tio chair, 
since which an amendment has been move 


stand part of the question, It 
will thus happen that if the mover proses 
his amendment to a division, his supporters 
will have to vote “no” and his opponents 
“aye,” whereby some perploxity will be 
caused to the critical constituents, who 
aterwans con Bie division lista. fo to- 
night mover fers (0 oxpress himseli 
a wit barn callod dire ote the 

i with having clicited what he 
rogards # sstial assurances from the 
Government, and withdraws his motion. If 
he is a0 allowod to withdraw it, tho advocate 
of Fair Trade succooils to the position vacated 
by the agricultural champion. If, on tho 
other hand, tho latter divided the Houso, 
or if his motion hat heen negatived on beings 
put from the chair, it woult ntill have been. 
‘open to members to spenk on any of the 
succeeiting resolutions, or abstractolly on 


{the genoral question. "But it is no 


longer 
posible to divide upon any other than 
the direct ise that the Speaker do now 
leave the chair. 
‘The succeeding dehate is interrupted by 
an episode of a very different complexion. 
outer door of the Ilouse is closed. 
distinct raps are heard, tho door is 
and “Diack Rod” is announced. 
messenger from the Lords, dresacd in 
his sober court suit, walks slowly up tho 
centre of the floor, bowing tlice on lis way 
to the § : 5 who seni to yet br 
mesnage t the brings. Tho attencanee of 
that jourable Howse is deaired in tho 
House of Peers. The mossazo delivered, 
‘Black Rod retraces his steps backwards until 
lhe bax passed the Bar, as did the Chaplain 
earlier in the ovoning, and such membora as 
are so disposed accompany the Spoaker in 
ion to the Bar of tho Upper House. 
Batore them in that gilded chamber, seated 
in a row upon the woolsack, are cortain 
trusty and well-boloved poers in robes and 
cocked hata, which latter are lifted with o 
Tndicrous mechanical effect, as tho owner's 
name is montionod by the Clerk at the 
table, whose duty it is to read the compsis- 
sion that has been authorised by tho Queen 
horeelf and signed with her own hand. The 
tedious process of roading this lengthy docu-* 
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ment having wen completed, the Clerk of 
the Crown reads ont tho names of bills thut 
havo passed the ordeal of the two Houses ; 


tho Glork of the Parliaments, standing at ni 


tho opposite end of the table, makes 
curious rotatory bow, a8 he declares the 

al Assont in tho old Fronch phrano, 
which has come down from Norman times, 
La reyne le veult, Not since 1707 has the 
Crown withheld its assent by declaring, in 
lieu thoreof, that “La reyne s'avsera.” i 
coremony over, the Speaker roturns to the 
House of Commons, and the House having 
doen informed by him that he has been to 
tho House of Peers and heard the Royal 
Assent given to cortain bills, the short titles 
of which ho recites, tho interruptod delato 
ig .emmed, and is only intorrupted for o 
shert interval when it is understood that 
Mr. Speaker has gone to ten. 

On his return, Mr. Spoaker calls upon tho 
member who was in possession of the House 
when he tetited, The attendance is naturally 
emall, and o friendly member moves that 
the Houso be counted. Before giving effect 
to the appoal, the electric bells are set ting. 
ing as if for a division, but only one timo 
instead of thrico, as in the latter case, A 
sufficient number of membors flock in from 
the library and dining-rooma, the Speaker 
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counting them, as ho points to each one with 
his cocked hat, reaches forty, which number 
suffices for the quorum, the debate ix once 
again resumed, and members who have 
rushed in to “make a Hougo” rutire as they 
enme, leaving the attendance as attenuated 
a8 before. 

But discussions of the naturo of thoso 
described, interesting as they do only 1 
limited number of mombors, and rarely leal- 
ing to any effective conclusion, aro some- 
timos abruptly terminated by a successful 
count. Thongh lesa frequent under its pro- 
sent democratic constitution than in other 
parliaments, Tnowlays and Fridays are the 
favourite evenings for offecting that opera- 
tion; and a mors than suflicient number of 

rs to make the [onse will watch the 
ion of connting from hehind the 
Speaker's chair, or through the open portal, 
until ome number short of the requisite forty 
is pronouneod, fullowod by the annonneoment 
of tho adjournment, when all—especially the 
hard-workod officers of the Tfouso—scampor 
off liko liboratod sehool-boys to enjoy an un- 
looked-for holiday. 
Bat when, as this evening, the Govern- 


“mout wants mouey, or lus somo measure 


which it is important should be advancod a 
stage, it is the business of the ministerial 
whips to koep » House, and they are not 
likely tu be caught, napping. The ininimum 
of faithful party frionds can always 
be induced to romain in attendance under the 
friendly prownre to which they ure subject 
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Tn due course the process of exhaustion 13 
somplcto, the motion that the Speaker lave 
the chur ws not futher challenged, and the 
House goes into commutes 

The change 13 « transformation in several 
notable prrticulus The chair having ben 
vacated, the Sorsoint xtarma proceods up 
the floor, wd takes the mace from off the 
table and pisces it on brickets underneath 
The Charmi of Ways and Means, who 1s 
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dressod m onlmiry evenmg attre,”oecupres 
the char vieitod for him by the Clerk of 
the House and 1 addressed as Mr Court- 
noy Thete 1» the same deference to th. 
chur an the mun ycry enmilar rales of ed 
cedure a8 when the Spe ker prosides, but 
members are at lihuty to spevk more than 
ones upon vy question an thero is leas 

formal oratory, and should be more busi 

nesshke discussion than im the ordinary 
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auttings of the House Whon a prrtealir policy of a puticulus tes 1 sulel, tt 
vote 1@ nskud for the whole pokey cf the, commonly movol thit the amount be ru 
deprrtment entrn ted with its expeneitmno | duced, mt «ince, vs lis heen explunod, st 
cin bereviewed wnlcss it can bo shown that 1s unconstitutiond to propose 1 merewe, 
the pomts spectiodly raved cin bo moro yroductiun 18 avon at honally moposed by 
appropriitely discussed upon anrther vote way of pro sting wzumstitsmsnfiacncy Phe 

F Chur jis to muntam the utmost vigt commuttce im sich cas 1 vshed to vote thu 
lance, but st 1 obs abl, that oftentimes reduced sum At othu tames the Opposition 
progtoss 1 asitred by svoulin, 1 too cutie members wall emphasize thot dievatisf wtacn 
notive of compustively harmicss urelevancy by moving thit the Ch urman report progress 
Tt w easy however to sce that the tush of To night this latter motion wmes tron tho 
ducrmmntng 1 one of oxtreme difheulty, | Government, and 1s Bt onco asvontil to 
and that during 4 prott ited mlting 1b must The mace 18 repliced on the table as the 
make werions demands upon the temper, tho Speikersgarn resumes the chur M> Coutt- 
jadgment, ond the physual enduranco of ney makes his roport, a day 1 named for 
the Chairman of Commrtteca When tho the resumption of the Committce of Supply, 
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1 the Bills noxt in turn upon the orders members come ot in, dinner-dreas pre- 
tithe day-aro called. ‘The Government has dominating, end after-dinner bumour het 
assented to reporting progress in eupply, at being altogether absent. Tho debate on 
second roading has been 
resumed by ® member 
gpesking from # corner 
seat below the gangwa} 
on the Ministerial side 
of the House, The gang- 
way a Figetie 

i y 
Fis of access to Hy 
seats right and loft of 
it. A joound member 

roceeding to the placc 
fo aceured at prayers is 
startlod by loud cries of 
“Order, order,” pro- 
ceeding from all 
of the House. After a 
moment's bewildermont, 
ho realises that he is 
offending against the 
rulo which forbids any 
one to intervono he- 
twoen tho chair and a 
member who is address- 
ing it. Suclt an incident 
is always welcomed as 





conteibuting to 8 ; ive 
propensitica, and 9 m- 
varably fallowed by « 


rullory, Tho Ministerial 
spraker is followed by 
Trish member, whose 
passionate invective, 
atheit wanting in con- 
ventiona) gritos, at times 
a = evidently moves tho 
‘Members pam before the clerks who tick off thetr mamas. genoral sympathy, while 
anon it evokes angry 

this comparatively carly hour, under a senso Ovmsions of dissent from the oppomte 
of tho importanco of advancing a measure sido, followed by approving choors from 
for further strengthening tho laws for tho above and below the gangway on his own, 
prevention and punishment of crime in Tre- A phrase of more than ordinary soverity, 
anand, If tho discussion of that Dill had not im ing tho conduct of the Government 
Deon resumed before half-past twolvo, it ant their supporters, ovokee loud cries 
would have boen effectively blocked under of “Order,” and some consequent disorder. 
the operation of the iio that precludes tho Tho Spoaker, rising in his place, calls upon 
commenecment of opposed busines after that the oflending member to withdtaw tho ex- 
hour. An understanding betweon opposing prossion complained of. A little later on, 
authorities has beon arrived at, ‘sal 60 the Speaker is again under tho necessity 
agreements are, with 1are excoptions, hol of cautioning tho member not to proceod 
to be binding on ali concorned. “It is cloar with the line of argumont he is parsning ; 
that a division of the fist iimpoitanco is althongh, at the same timo, he administers a 
impending, What up to an hour ago was, robuke to those who on the othor sida appear 
but a beggarly array of empty benches now | to bo cansing irritation by their interruptions. 
preseots a very difforont appearance, as|No onc, however, has the undesirable die 
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a oftnder a itlanger o bsing mungendo 
no ler is in ing 

‘The bonches aro now crowded to their utmost 
capacity, A group of members are standing 
bdow the Bar, while others make their way 
to the galleries, thence to listen to tho 
speeches of the leadors, which aro by common 
consent to conclude the debate. Midnight 
is long passed, and at times an almost feverish 
exeitoment provaila, ‘The caso of tho Go- 
yernment is stated with all the force and 
incisiveness the is orator knows 
how to employ. ‘The responsibilities do- 
volving upon the ent for 
th aatananes sie and order, _ 

16 protection encouragement 

thosa who are charged with that duty, are 
enforced with impassioned action, the 
resounding as blow after blow falls upon it, 
whilo the statesman suits the action to tho 
word, the word to the action, adroitly an- 
swering every interruption ; every thrust at 
the inconsistencies of his rivals ovoking 
wild cheers from tho serried ranks behind, 













«Thay are counted, as they pun out, by the fallen 


ad mocking sounter-cheers from tho other 
aid 
‘The applause is loud and prolonged as the 


oe 


ui 


‘Miniator resumes his soat, and hes not ecased 
when from the opposite bonches answering 
cheors, again and again renewed, mark tho 
rising of the ex-Minister who leada ths Op- 
position. ‘There is no sign of decropitude, » 
though the speaker is approaching his tale 
of fourseore years ‘The silvery tones aro 
huskior than of yore, but there is a mellow- 
nevs and a pathos in the voice that improssee 
his auditors as does that of no other speaker 
who has yet boon heard. Too ready to 
martk interruptions, the orator is never di- 
verted from his argument, Point by point 
ho follows up the case of his antagoniste, 
does not aifect to defend all the past actions 
of his y, but vindicating the patioy to 
which they have committed themselves, ho 
to the justice of his coun man fod 
oval of posterity, An i leut 
of no particular im has the 
tomerity to intrude himself between tho im- 
patient House and the division, for which all 
aro now ready, but it is only for a fow 
minutes, during which hie voice is rarely 
‘heard above the munnur of disappro- 
bation. Meanwhile the division 
lobbies havo been filling with mem- 
bers, who have come from all points 


of the com in response to the 
fourline whips. Here are literally 
tho halt and the blind, infirm and 


k, too zealous to pair, or too 
regat os “ it ‘in, 
the house the question’ has been pat 
from the chair 
Upon the ori- 
inal motion, 
at the Bill 
be now read 4 
second time, 
has beon sul- 
mitted the 
amondment 
that tho word 
“now” bo 
omitted, and 
that there bo 
addod tho 
words, “this 
da aix 
months,” ‘The 
yt Speaker 
er 

in thet 
word “now” 
the question. Members to 
thunder ont “Ayo;” mem. 


stand part. of 
i it ro; 
arr d 


Tight of him 
; bers to left of him volley forth 


w 
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think tho Ayes havo it,” says the Speaker. 
4 The Noea have it,” respond the Opposition. 
Strangers must withdraw.” Visitors in the 

erica share in the prevailing excitement, 
fit are happily not disturbed. The order 
in now limited in its application to a few 
xeats under the ga commenly reserved 
for officials having burincas with mom- 
hera of the House, The division-bell are 
tinkling in very corner of the pro- 
cincta, however remote. Workers in the 
library, idlera in the amoking room, ment- 
bers taking tho air on the terrace, or Ices 
ethereal refreshment in the dining-rooma, 
hear the long-doforred summons with glad 
relict; and Tories and Liberals suspend their 
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tellors, one for cach party cht the 
other in the task. As mombors crowd beck 
into the chamber tho excitement is intensi- 
fiod. The actual result of the division is not 
for a moment in doubt, the Government ma- 
jority is well assured, but will it exceed or 
fall below s given figuro, and if go, by how 
anuch The tellors from tho opposition lobby 
have completed their tusk and wait the com- 
ing of thoir colleagues. Presently the task 
is completed, tho figures have been given to 
tho clerk, who hands tho papor to the teller 
for the majority. Tho Houwo is thus 

on which sido is the victory, and, charged as 
it iy with party ele ashoutof trimmph 
gocs up from the victors,” ‘The four Whips, 






frienilly eon- having form: 
troversy, to ed in line, 
make «their make obcia- 
in a ance as they 
steady ulvonce to 
stream to wards the 
where — tho table. Tho 
Bergoant-at - chief toller 
ba waits reals out the 
for the rigna jgurea, again 
at which the another 
door is shut shout of tri- 
against the umph, The 
tardy comer, figures then 
in ho hom ipod io 
he may. tho cor 
sands have aro once 
tun their yours — road 
little courea, from the 
‘The door is chair, with 
closed, The the addenda, 
Speaker calls “the Ayos 
order, and havo it,” 
once again whoreat 
ropeais the ‘Toe four Whips make cheuanes us they advance.’ there is an- 
question, snd other and 
declares the Ayes have it, Toutor wud lowler another burst of cheering, which some of tlio 


than before the Noes will have it, “Ayes 
to the right, Noos to the left; tellers for the 
Ayes, Mr. Akers Douglas and Colonel Wal- 
rond ; tellors for tho Nocs, Mr. Arnold Mor- 
Jey and Mr, Marjoribanks.” It is to bo a 
straight party trial of strength, and the iu- 
terest is consequently heightened. The House 
und svory cranny communicating with it ia 
elearod, No member within the sacred en- 
¢loanre ean evade tho division, At length 
the doors at the oxit of cach division lobby 
are opeucd. Members have had, in the firat 
inane fo pas before the clerks who aro 
appointed w tick of ir nunca upon the 
printed list before them. A little farther on 
they are counted, es they pass out, by the 


spectators at loust, on their mannora in the 
gallory, can hardly refrain from swelling. 

‘Tho House has merely detormined in fact 
tho form in which the quustion is to be put. 
It is open to the minority to further upposo 
themselves on the main question, That 
course, howover, ia rarely followed, and the 
subsoquent proceedings, strictly orderly in 
their observance, are conducted in fittle 
better than dumb show, as mombers pour 
out throngh the opon door, exahanging con- 
gratulations aud consolations according to 
their respective sympathies. 

The remaining ordora aro quickly ron 
through, snil ina few minutes the sonorous 
voice of the principal doorkeepor echoos 
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through the lobbies as he calls out, a8 his 
have done for centuries past, 

“Wie goes home #” bars 
y is breaking as members emerge upon 
Palace Yard. lon ia rarely credited 
with an atmosphere so clear as that throngh 
which the broken skylines of Westminster, 
the sharp outlines of the Abbey, or tho troes 
of St. James's Park, are seen by those who 
have nasisted at a late Parliamentary sitting. 
Sons and daughters of toil, whose avocations 
call them thus early from their beda, look on 
with wondor as tho light on the clock tower 
ia extinguishod, and ag they meet the streara 
siplt'es oluer do tho day, Ponders oe 
night as others do the day. Pondering on 
that has a is 
toric tale, half logendary in ita early origin, 
in which aro traced the developmenta of a 
self-governing system thut haa bean the 
model on whirh the representative bodies of 
every other land have beon framed. Tho 


passed, the mind recalls the his- candi 


1g 


retrospect is too full and too suggestive for 
the closing ago of simple aketh like thi 
‘Those who desire to learn more than could 
be possibly told in a chapter of Goop 
Worps will find it in Sir Erskine May’s 
great work—the standan! text-book all 
world over—or in tho bright and  inoid 
hand-books of Mr. Palgraye and Mr. Honry 
Lucy. Manners are modified by changing 
times, and there is no sufficiont reason to 
think they have changed for tho worse. 
‘Men of one age will differ in some charac- 
istic finds, but 






which such are now exposed, there is hap- 
pily no evidenoo of degeneracy. And no 
id abaervor will have any maging, with 
regard to the po! those parliamcntary 
Pieitutioos for ail te changing neells of the 
future, who looks on as we have thus done 
at what bas passed during a typical night's 
experience of the House of Commons, 
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By ma Ruonr Bry. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Touv Brsuor or Rocnxerxa, 
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ET us proceed to glance at some charac- 
teriatica of childrou not always observed 
or understood. ‘Tho sense of humour in chil- 
dron, though by no means univorsal, should 
always be wolcomed, guided, and used. A gift, 
and a talent for the affairs of mature life, in 
children it ia supremoly delightful, when 
neither spiteful nor too audacious. Yet it is 
too often confounded with a tart impertinance, 
while it is nothing but the noon en 
of a merry heart, Qhildbood bas troubles 

its own, us ruil and groat to it as oura are, 
which imperfect exporience of life does not 
tond to diminish, and which this sense of 
bumour not inconsidernbly helps it to bear. 
Tt must bo watehed, however, or it may 
‘sasily degenerate into a licenco which will 
in the future not only intlict real misery, but 
may cloud the prosports of a carcor. A great 
gnitary is in the bait of anking the an 
dionces ‘which ho moves and guides by his 
sinowy dialectics, “Is that right?” One 
day he bad the talilos turned upon him from 
an unoxpected , and he is the last man 
in the world either to resent or to despise 
tho innocent plossantry of his own child. It 
in said to bo tho habit of this eminont pocson, 
in his rare moments of leisure, to Kis on his 
‘back on the grass and look up at the sky. 
One day his little son interry bim in 
thia otioss condition, and asked him what he 
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was doing. “Nothing,” was the prompt 
ply. “Father, ia that right 1” other 
much humbler person, finding himaclt alone 
with a daughter of nine years, — muses 
to improve a raro opportunity, thought he 
would invito her to say tho Church Cate- 
chism. “What is your name?” “My 
name?” anawored the eurprised but unsus- 
pecting child; * you know vory well what my 
nameis... .” “Who gave you that namet 
Instantly a look of mesk ‘audacity playod 
over the little brown face, and with demure 
respect, she asked, “Would not you like to 
mow!” Parental reader, what would you 
have done, if that child had Ieen yours? 
Would you have rebukoil her, or sont her te 
bed, or sharply requested her to remember 
the situation, and proceed # It is u sort of 
test question. IJ can only toll you what that 
did in a moment of unspeakable do- 
ight—ho kissed the froward one, adding, a3 a 
sortof salvo to his conacienea(what.a coroner's 
Jury is said to havo added to » verdict of 
not guilty) that she must not do it again. 
inativeness is wnother quality in chil- 
ich need not be too much dreaded, 
should not be sternly clearly do- 
mands wise and consistent regulation, should, 








moreover, be carefully protected from sensa- 
tional and jue utory-books. It hos ita 
pathetic , which, happily, is opsn to 


ie 


specdy consulation. It initiates endden and 
adventurous enterprises, which end 
in conspicuous grief, A child I have 

of, with o singularly affectionsto disposition, 
always has a good cry on her father's birth- 
day, because, a8 she correctly reasons, “he 
can't have many more birthdays, and what 
shall wo do without him when he is gone ft” 

The said father, bo it chserved, is not 
allowed to soe the little cheek wet with those 
dried up before he 
le elder sister soon 

if ther is quite young ; 
don't think of such things.” Pique ‘or asonse 
of injustice, with imaginativeand high-spirited 
chile n, will move thom to onterprises which 
begin with magnificence and end in humilia- 
tion, Two chillron (also known to the 
‘writer—all these incidents are from real life) 
‘who had boon somewhat demornlieed by the 
raisrulo of a mindless and soulless governess, 
fretted at the discipline of her strong suc 
cossor, and one roorning mado up their minds 
to run away from home. Their plan was 
crude, for they oxpocted to carn their living 
as nursery maids, and aome oy to surprise 
their disconsolate fathor by suddenly uppear- 
ing in tho house whoro he bad gote to visit ; 
ono boing oven yeara old, the other nino. 
‘Their provision was acanty, for it vonsiatod 
of ono gingorlroad apiece, Their strength 
was small, for before thoy had gone a mile 
they folt: tired, and their cakea hud been 
improvidently conswned. Horo imagination, 
which beforo had acted aa their enemy, uow 
became their friend. The older ono sud- 
donly bothought harself, “What will father 
6 rhea he comes home und finds his little 
girls gone?” Tho younger one ut tho thought 
Of him melted into toara As both begau 
to foal hungry as woll as rather ridiculous, 
they immodiately actod on tho sniggostion 
and rosolyod to tum back. They had 
pet ly been mimeo pat their brother (after 
the way o ers) had cynically exprossed 
his conviction that ‘they would be beck for 
dinnor, and bo was right, The incident has 
not beon ropoatod, 

Bet Zoxpoet yo means to bo confoanded 
with aelf-conceit, is an im it lity of 
childhood which must Tm appreciied al 
allowed for by all who are prudent cuough 
to wish to havo tho child’s nature on their 
side, Tt waon bonutiful testimony to Bishop 

the 








Dupanloup, on his reception into 

Academy, * V’enfance aise premier amour 

ka ety re am Ye dernier.” It was, 
8, almost his greatest satisfaction, 

Lents Meee in the cathedral of Orleans, 
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‘that it waa crowded with children. What 
does he aay about the dignity of childhood, 
and tho consolation due to it? Horace said 
it in his own way Jong bofore, ‘Je respoc- 
terai Is liberté humuine dans le moindre 
enfant.” Tho art of aj jating thu extent 
to which thia recognition should go, and of 
proportioning it to other considerations, 
‘which also deserve attention, is not posecssod 
by every one, Somotimos itis so exclusively 

ied for the child’s benofit, that the purenta’ 

‘ight is ignored. Tho child's rights may ho 
40 contumeliously and entirely forgotten that 
ita will is crushed, its intelligence insulted, 
its conscionce potrifiod, its affections soured. 
A child’s self-respect shows itself in many 
ways. Somoare piquant, some resentful, some 
combative. ‘This last summer a little boy of 
five ycare old was taken by his father on the 
Jubilee day tosce tho Quecn go in procousion 
to the Abbey. On arriving at the place, the 
little fellow was chagrined to find it alroady 
filled with persons on the same crrand as 
himself, “Why, father,” he complained, 
“tho Quoen won't see me.” For a stran 
under any circumstances to interfere with a 
child's liberty under its own roof snetimes 
Teads to awkward results -for tho stranger. 
An accomplished littérateur was once staying 
in un English country houre, and cumo down 
into the breakfast room betvre the family 
appeared. Two small people of the houre 
were thors before him, and theguest obsorverl, 
not without discomposure, and puasihly an 
apprehension of eventual loss, that tho Jittle 
bey wa much occupied with helping hin- 

and his sister to tome carly atrawberrios. 
Rashly, as the ovont proved, ho remonstratod 
_ ina ke tho impropricty fe his con- 
uct, injudicioualy explaining that his parents 
would be disploused, if they saw it. The 
child listened unmoved. The only reply he 
vouchsafod was, “That what you say ietaff,” 
and his commentary on it was his going on 
asbofore. Ina minuto or two, the kind father 
cuterod, and ombracing the’ child, at ono 
procooded to feed him and his sister with the 
finest strawberries in the dish. The child 
triumphed and the guost collapsed. 

It ie also a dangerous thing, oven when 
right is on your side, especially in tho caso of 
American or Canadian chilren, to challenge 
3 personal contzoversy. The chances are, 
that to tho socrot dolight of all concerned, 
except one, the child wink On an ocean 


lady, when a small boy of six years old lounged 
Tel anally ined he tin only fair to 
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say, that the child while on board had been 
utterly demoralised by the Inck of all con- 
trol over hie Ba oui: ue sick in hor 
room, and his seemed quite to forget 
that he had children on board. The incau- 
tious divine thinking it wel! to administer a 
roptocf to the child, who had become an 
awful nuisance to everybody, looked as grave 
a8 he could, and o} “ My young friend, 
when I was your age, little boys did not joi: 
in the conversation of their elders until 
were invited.” The reply was instant, and 
would have beon even more crushing but for 
the fact that the su; aged one was well 
under sixty, and did not look his years. 
But it was straight, and gave much joy. “I 
guess that waa sovonty or eighty years ago, 
you bet.” Probably that good man never 
Tune on a child's epoar now. 

One attractivo trait in children must be 
noticed—thoir affectionateness. My last inei- 
dont was of a clergyman coming to grief in 
enbduing s child by dosorved sternness. Lot 
ime now give a trifling incident which once 
touched and instructed me, and which in 
spite of ita slightness may be of interest. 

ju the other sido of the ocoan @ bly of 
emigrants had just discmbarked from a 
Liverpool steamer, an vase sitting on their 
buagage wa ing fur tho train to carry them 
into tho distant wilderness. A cli 
was walking about among thom with 
and friendly words. It was » last 
tunity of kindness before thoy parted “for 
ever, and he wished to uso it, A little 
child of three years old was sitting on a 
bax all by iteolf, ating ithe burtle with 

loopen oyes, and consoling itself wil 
“candy.” ‘The clergyman's heart twinklod 
when he saw it Por! re ho had little ones 
of his own at home, and quickly he drew to 
the child, He talked to the little thing, and 
then looking for permission from the father 
close at hand, he kissod the little brow ; the 
other part of tho face being in an mnpleasant, 
eondition from the sugary food. The little 
heart was touched but not satisfled. It 
lifted up ita lips into the stranger's faco as 
if to say, kiss me hore. The reluctance 
passed, tho stranger's eyea were quickl; 
closed, the kiss of peace was gi th little 

ith ‘ith this affee- 

tionateness, which shows itaolf in countless 
ways of tact, and silence, and presence of 
mind, as the years grow, and the i 
of things widens, hore is almoxt 
combined a good doal of sonsitivencss whi 
if it ip cooasionally for a eome- 
what bracing it, needs attention and 
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some sympathy. Their caresses, of which 
some indeed ere not over prodigal (except in 
guch cases aa a Scotch girl once brasquely 
indicated of her littlo brother, “ he is always 
affectionate when he wauta something to 
eat”) should not be ropulsed as troublesome, 
or derided as worthless. ‘The young are soon 
chilled, and chilla harden. ‘Their proposuls 
to assist you in the affairs of life, while seme. 
times embarrassing, often clumsy,and perhaps 
more often suggested for want of something 
else to do, need not be hustled away os a 
housomaid’s room swoops out cobwebs, 
Their little presenta, often, just from want of 
it, not quito as useful as they aight be, 

be made much of and put away with 

care, Children no doubt (like other pooplo) 
derive much satisfaction from receiving pre- 
sente; they have quite as much in giving 
them, It isa good habit toe 0, for 
is overy one’s foe, and the foe 

that may be scotched but never killed. 
‘There cannot be too much tenderness, which 
need not mean softness. All living things 

w best at first in s warm temperature. 

lo love neod not mean to indulgos nay, 
some of the rvughest-mannered and most 
firmly ruling ts T have ever known have 
been those who were simply wild with wlarm 
if the children were ill, und would readily, 
even cheerfully, have died for thom. 

The last trait I will notico is simplicity, 
often frank in its wuy of expressing it 
und sometimes on the verge of what may 
cal dogenorto into a mart radenae, No 
one written with more freshness or wym- 

on the matter than Mr. Stopford 
in his sermon on “Child Life.” Free- 
dom of talk, and oven of criticiam, should not 
be too roughly chocked. With all thoir fond 
dovotedness children often absolutely do- 
cline to read their father’a writings oven 
when illustrated; sometimos ara heard to 
express their opinion that thoir sermons aro 
Jong—a pertnoss which should instantly be 
sat upon, and perhaps followed with  dis- 
tinct request for an analyzia of the discourse 
to be written oot at unce, On the wholo, 
it ig better to train than to prune, thou, 
sometimes pruning is quite indiy 
Of couteo, if simplicity is affected it is odious, 
Jn all its natural, piquant, and transparent, 
beauty, it is surely among the chikdlike 
ities which ace worthy of imitation by 
who have ceased to be children, and 
about which One, Who loved children, once 
said, “Except ye be converted and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven.” (To be continued) 1 
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YN the afternoon of the 24th June, I found 
jad, anyeell ce wre on hearty the old vied 
nd, as in ore, bound to “ unj 
waters, uundreamed shores.” 

A dreamy, misty future lay before me, 
vhilet a somewhat oxciting, but refreshing 
uncertainty pervaded my mind, regarding the 
result of my enterprive. 

‘Tho familiar sound of the engines as wo 
steamed out of Halifux harbour, reminded mo 
of many an anxious, as alsy many a happy, 
day spent in the old ship, but there, alas} all 
similitude ceased, and 1 reminded af 
my position by sceing the blue onsign 
Sere ts ee 

wi ui in by-gone days, our 
own grand white cnsign ; thus forcibly bring- 
ing to my mind the fact that I was only a 
passenger, and that the Alert had fallen from 
the high place she onco occupied on the list, 
of the Royal Navy, and must now be regarded 
satmply in Se light ie ordinary vessel 
bolonging to tho mercantilo marine of Canada, 
and acting under the ordors of the Minister 
of Marine and Fisherios for the Government 
of that colony. 

The first throe or four days at soa were 
not comfortable ones, A strong head wind 
‘was blowing, accompanied by an unpleasunt 
confused sea in which the Alert, always 
noted for her particalarly lively qualitics, 
tumbled about considerably, added to which 
we were enveloped in a denso fog, and cz- 
pericncad much rain. The 29th, howover, 
was fine and clear, and we were able to maku 


good steaming through the Strit 
St Belle, and loaving the coast of New- 
foundland, the land, as one of my messmates, 


a native of the country, irreverontly informed 
mo, of dogs, fogs, snd codfish, far behind 
ws 


Whilst steaming through the Strait we 
pasecd several fishing boats pursuing their 
ordinary asvocations, off a emall and 
troding station on the coast of Labrador, 
called Blane Sablon. As this would be the 
Isat opportunity that we should have of com- 
municating with our friends, letters were 
hurriedly written, and a amall mail bag was 
wont to one of these boata, with a request that 


it might be put on board the first homeward 
steamer that passed, 

On tho samo evening we pasaod a remark- 
able-looking flat-topped hill called the Devil's 
Dining+table, and on the following day 
rounded the most eastern point of Labrador, 
and shaped 2 course to the northward, 

Tcobergs innumerable lay stranded along 
the shore, eome of them of very largo dimen- 
sions, and birds, peouliar toe the northern 
regions, flew around. Amongst thom I no- 
ficed my old frionds the looms and fulmar 

‘as well as skuas and puffina, the 
in countless numbers, and so fat as to 
bo hardly able to fly, 

‘Already we had experionced a marked 
change in the temperature, the {hormometor 
daring the six days thot had elapaod since 
we Icit Halifax baving fallen noarly 30°, viz. 
from 66° to 37°, At midnight there was a 
Dwilliant displey of aurora to the northward ; 
it was so bright thut, although the em 
sot nearly three hours before, small print waa 
distinctly legible on the upper deck by its 
light. colours were bright orange 
and violet, and the coruscations wer ex- 
coedingly brilliant. i 
shot up, at intervals, vertically from the 
horizon to the zonith, lasting sovoral seconds 
and then gradually fading away. Altogether 
‘it was one of the finest auror I had ever peen. 

The 2nd of July gave the uninitiated on 
board the Alert their first experience of o 
teal Arctic day, with its most unpleasant 
and disagreeable accompaniments, namely 
wind, cold, snow aud ico, for the morning 
was ushered in by a stiff northerly gale, now 
‘was falling, the weather was gloomy and 
misty, and the ship was surrounded by loouo 
drifting ice, whilst the temperature was down 
to freesing point. Coleridge narely had in 
his imagination such a scone as that on 
which we gazed on the morning of the 2nd 
of July, when he wrote— 

* and now there eamne both mitt end mow, 
pio ner ages ae by 
aieeriece 

One of the icebergs that we 
estimated to be st least 200 feet in hei 
and half a mile in length ; » magnificent, nol 
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fellow, whose summit towered over the topa 
of all adjacent borgs. It must, indeed, have 
oe a3 besser sinennmns whon pied 

st ly separ its parent 5 
to Boat, as a fragmen’ ef 1ce, down. 
2 the *rmer ators of the sooth. 

Tt was @ grand aight to witnoas the blus 
waves dashing up in their headlong careor 
against the crystal adea of the bergs, appa 
rently intent on overwhelming thom with 
their irresistible force, expounding their enor- 
gies in their firat farious but unpotent assault, 
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CHART SHOWING ROUTE 


fo havo undergone a compl 
mnge, and enabled us to enjoy, what 1 
may call, a real Arctic day in its most agree- 
able and le aspect, A bright sun 
ahone down upon us out of s porfectly clos: 
and cloudless sky; there was 8 


of « smooth and nearly quiescont sea of « 
p blue colour, whilst around ws floated 
dnnumerable piooes of ice, of quamt and fan- 





On the following day, however, everything 
a lots 


bts 


and then falling back, broken and subdued, to 
mngle again with their own element, ready 
torcnew the attack with redoubled encrgy 


end 

Our ship, paging, masts, and yards were 
all covered with snow and frodrime, re 
minding me very much of httle toy vessels 
that are sometimes acon decorating the topa 
of Chiwimas cakes Altogether, our eur 
rounding presented a very cheerless and 
wintsy appearance, which was enhanced by 
the bitica cold wmd that was blowing, 
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else, 


B 
swans dusporting themselves an 
the bosom of some inland lake, 

A troly fine day in the northern regi 
and a fine day 1 by no means axceptional 


te resembling, more than an: 
‘colosal wane dp 


ble ; and following, as 


—a really very onj 
7 does, dirty weather, 1 all 


intalal the more thoroughly sporerstat 


efined against the clear blue 
aky beyond, was the coast of Labrador, a 
bleak’and mbhospitable-looking countzy, the 
utter sterility of which appested its most no- 
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ticeable feature ; the summita of the hills and 
the valleys wore still retaining ‘het wintry 
garb of enow, view we i 

of it reminded me vory much of the southern 
coast af Greenland, the barrenness and 
“Joathsomoness ” of ‘which induced sturdy 
insane "Au we pase clog tne aad tho 
lation. we the 
distant hills—eapecially thoso far inland— 
were much distorted by mirage, and asmmed 
all sorts of curious stapes many bering in 
appearance ing drawn up into the sky, 
with no visible, connection Ftween their 
wammita and their bases. 

Although surrounded by loose sailing ico, 
experienced no difficulty in threading our 

rough it ; and, with the exercise of 3 

‘cara, wo wore able to avoid coming into 
contact with the heavier submerged piecos 
that ero occasionally mot. 

A groat doul of tho ico that wo passed 
was of 3 dirty colour; somo pieces 
were almost bl aa if coverod with earth. 
a ciecchoured i callod y the whalers 
“foxy io,” the discolouration ing probably 
caused by dust, &o,, blown over it from the 
shore, lf this is o true explanation, its 
prosencs so far to seaward would tond to 
ahow an early disruption of the pack, for 
tho discoloured ico that we met, we must 
infer, was the ice that was adhering to the 
land during the winter, and, consequently, 
the last to adrift in the spring. 

‘There is, howover, another ry Tegard- 
ing the discolouration of this ico, and that is 
that it may bo due to tho presonce of diatoma- 
com, or some other infusorise in the water prior 
to eongeatnenl. It is woll known that modusse 
form the principal food of the whale, and ita 
presence is always known by the inky dark- 
ness of the water. Whalers invariably search 
for what they call the “black water,” know- 
‘ing well that whales are sure to bo found in 
its neighbourhood ; 80 that this water, being 
frozen, may also account for the discoloura- 
tion of the ico we saw. I am, however, in 
favour of the firstnamed theory, namely, 
that the discolouration is due to dirt and 
dust blown from tho shore on to the pack. 

On the morning of the 4th of July, being 
sbroast of Nachvak Inlet, on the cosst of 
Labrador, near which is established a poat 
of the Hudson's Bay Com y, an attempt 
was made to onter, but the (co was found 
to be 50 tightly Packed lowe inte the 
shore, that it was deemed undesirable to 
persevere in our cndeavours to get in, as 
‘wo could only heve done eo at the expense 
of much coal—a very precious article when 


we 
way 
Tit 
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the supply is limited—so the sttompt was 
areal cd we porated. onion oe 
northwards, 


During the day wo saw s large number 
of walruses 7 hords, is ig from three te 
six in each, lying dreamil ing in 
sun, on pieces of ice, but being Sun- 
day, no attempt was made to molest them, 
‘A fow souls wero also seen close alongside 
in the wator, staring at us inquisitively with 
their large, beautiful eyes, and with a deci- 
dedly human expression ‘on their wistful 
faces; but they, likewise, and for the same 
Toason, were not ted, 

‘Anothor brilliant diaplay of ourora wae 
acen during the evening. On this occasion it 
took the form of an irsogular arch along the 
coe sky. Near Ibe jorivon | ihe colour 
‘was of a deep orango, blending into 
arich gold. ‘The greatest intensity of bril- 
Tianey was along tho top of tho arch. No 
streamers wero visible, but vivid luminous 
patchos would suddenly appear in the heavens 
near the zenith, and then fade gradually 
away. These luminous patches occasionally 
om tor ciel are, T Stok; the ve #0 

ly alluc to by the old navigators 
an the“ pettio dancers.” 

For the next four daya our progress was 
sally interfered with, and onr movements 
much hampered, by ico and fog. Hither one 
of these enemies to navigation ia bad enough 
Dy itself, but when combined they form seri- 
ous obstacles to pr ion. Wo were cer- 
tainly most unfortunate in our weather when 
wo reached tho neighbourhood of the an- 
trance to Hudson’s Struit, for had it not been 
for tho heavy snowstorms mad = ¢ fog nt 
prevailed, we should have ib but li 
of the ico by which wo were surrounded ; 
prudence and discretion, howover, were pro- 
tminent characteristics connected with the 
navigation of the Aleri, and thoy prom) 
adolay until clear weather should ral the 

rs to be encountered. Spenser’ linos 
in tho “Faerie Queen” wore very applicable 
‘to ourselves — 

"Theron they greatly wore dieayed, no wit 


How to direct theyr 
But foared to 


1m that wasietall mst, 
‘For tombling.mfo rasechuale 
‘Wouen un the danger inden then cenzide.” 


As it was, wo very nearly “tombled into 
mischiofo,” for suddenly, during a brief in- 
terval, the loom of land was sen indistinct 
for a moment close to, and in an unex) 

; and we had no little difficulty in 
Boring our way through tho ies in an oppo- 
site direction to the land, until wo had 
‘a considerable distance between ourselves and 
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the rocks! We had been drifted in by the 
uncertain cnrrenta and gadyings which are 
woll known to exist, and which have given 
to the entrance of the Strait an unenviable 
reputation by tho marinara of old, who fro- 
quently observed curious tumultuous commo- 
tions in the waters in that locality, 
‘Although the ice by which we were sur. 
rounded was of o soft und brashy nature, and 
of auch & consistency that a powerful steamer 
could easily have forced her way through, we 
‘wore several times helpleaaly beset by it, and 
‘on one occasion, in the mile of tho nach, the 
ico was squeezing ‘fo tightly and with sach 
¢ it piled up around. tho ship as 
iis h aa the bulwarks, "To sleep was out of 
the question, for although there was no real 


danger, the noise produced by the soft ice 
being pulverised ae the ship's side £0 
resembled the cracking and groaning of our 


own timbers, that it was difficult to bolicve 
that the ship herself was not being emashed 
upl 

‘On deck the scone was wild and dismal. 
The wind wes howling th the rigging, 
‘now wns falling hoavily, the shi 

irely surrounded by ice; whilst the noiso 
of the ice, as it was broken by tho irresiatible 
Proweure of the pack, mingled with the howl- 
ing of tho galo that was ruging, was 20 reat 
that it was absolutely impossible to 
people spoaking close alongside :— 
ere ee 
1X crankod and growled and roured and bowled 
‘Take nous if a ewoeed.” 

Tt must not bo imagined that, during the 
four days we were detained off the ontraneo 
to the Strait, our detention waa caused by 
ice, for such was not the case. Frequently 
during the day the pack would loosen, and 
leave us in a large expanse of water, with 
‘broad lanes radiating in all directions through 
the ivo, but wo were unable to avail our- 
solves of these opportunities to proceed, in 
eonsequenco of the fogs and thick weather 
that provailed, 

1 must not omit to mention that it was 
during this detention that our first Polar 
boar was seen and killed. 

Great was the excitoment caused by the 
report that a bear, a real live Polar bear, was 
actually in aight, Although it was four o'clock 
in the morning, the deck was soon crowded 
with would-be slayers, who, rifle in hand and 
scantily attired (in spite of the temperature 
being at, or below, freoring-point), wereeagerly 
inquiring, in the wildest state of excitement, 
tho wheresbouts of their intended victim. 
Poor Brain was all this time lying unconcern- 
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edly on a pieco of ice, probably asleep and 
dreaming of somo nice fabecal on which be 
‘would brosk his fast on awakening, Suddenly 
be awoke, and appearing to realize the 

to which ho was took one lon; 
anxious look at the uncanny monster whidh 
‘was steaming towards him at full speod, then 
plunging into the sea, he ondeavoured to 
i by swimming, 

, whon a 
tremendous opened’ on tho 
‘wretched animal from the ship. Tho shots 
‘were wild, as must always be the case when 
rapid, indiscriminate shooting is resorted to, 
for everybody, hoping that hia ahot might be 
the lucky one, no he mi ht have the 
repatation of boing the yer,” fired, 
‘without wasting much time to take aim, 

During all this time those on board the 
ship were placed in as much jeopardy fiom 
the unskilfulness of the marksmen, their 
inoxperionce in the use of firearms, 98 was 
the object, ot the a i rrp pe and 
it was more by uc) manage- 
ment that no accident occurred. At longth, 
after the bombardment had lasted many 
minutes, during which time the ship wus 
chasing the bear at full speod, crushing into 
the ico that lay in its path, regardless of 
ovorything but the capture of the animal, a 
shot struck poor Bruin in the shoulder, caus- 
ing him to plunge and kick violently, and to 
snap his jaws viciously above water, A boat 
wos then lowered, w! the poor boast re- 
ceived his guietvs, though not before halts 
dozon moro shots were fired at it. 

‘Two mornings after, as our mon jnmped 
on to tho floe from the bowsprit in order to 
socure the ship to tho ion thoy uncere- 
moniously disturbed the slumber of anothor 
bear, who was poacefully slooping behind tha 
vory hummocks to which the men woro or- 
dored to make the lincs fast. It is difficult to 
say which were tho moat alarmed on findin, 
thomaolves in such close proximity to eael 
other, the men, or Bruin whose repose was 
0 suddenly and disagreoably disturbed. The 
former rotreatod to the ship, and hurriedly 
scrambled up the sido, ifeced the bear scam- 
perod off os fast ss ite legs could carry it, 
until stopped by tho bullote fiom the tiles 
of our marksmen. 

We were now in tho enjoyment of per- 
petual day, or perhaps I shall be more correct 
in saying porpetual daylight; the sun ro- 
maining above the horizun until past 10P.m., 
sud rising again shortly bofore two in tho 
morning ; during the interval of ite absence 
there was alwaysa good twilight. Arctic navi- 
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gation would be very hazardous, indeed be 
almost impossible, without the continuous 
daylight that in experienced during the 
navigable gonson 3s ne rego ae 

Aftor being env in fog for a 
of four days, fortune, and the sun, at 
arn on 2 the bigest cleared, ind ° on 
the 9th of ly wo pe Chidley, 
and entered the Strait without let or hin- 
drance from ice. As the fog cloared away 
a most encouraging sight was revealod, 
namely, a broad expanse of blue water, 
extending as far as wo could o0¢ i in every 
direction, with only a few straggling pioces 
of ice, dotted here and there'en ite sur- 
face, In this clear water we steamed slong 

ily, and such good progress did we make 
feat by noon the following day, we had pene- 
trated into the Strait a distance of one hun- 
dred and thirty miles, 

‘As we proceuded to the westward our com- 
passes became visibly affocted, and worked 
80 sluggishly as to be hardly reliable ; this 
loss of sengitivoness was due to the influ- 
ence oxerted on them by our proximity to 
the North Magnotic Polo, tor tho neigh- 
bourhood of “which we were rapidly ap- 
proaching, 


last Although theso 
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On the evening of the 10th, our progress 
was somewhat chssked off the middle Savage 


{Islands by an accumulation of ice, but 60 


Joosaly packed a ae we experienced tu Nese 
difficulty in effecting a passage ugh. 
islands are 80 named on our 
modern charts, they were really named by 
Henry Hudson, who discovered them in 
1610, the “Isles of God's Morvie.” Their 
original name, which should mdoubtedly be 
retained, will I hope bo restored to them in 
all future isenes of the chart of these regions. 
Tt having been decided to cali at North 
Bluff, on the northorn side of the Strait, 
(where one of the meteorological stations had 
boen established), for the purpose of takin, 
on board the gontleman who had bosn pl 
in charge of tbe station, course was taped 
with that object, and early on the morning 
of the 11th we di anchor in a snug 
little bay named Asho Inlet, in sight of the 
station Bouse which had been erected two 
years previously, 

‘The station hands were not long before 
thoy made their appearance on board, in 
fact, were alongside long before the anchor 
was let go, delighted at seaing the ship 
again, after thor long ivolated sojourn 
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away from the civilised world. They were 
in perfect health, and had spent a pleasant 
and comparatively, happy winter. So well 
had they supplied by the Eekimos with 


reindeer meat, that they turned up their noses 
at some fresh beef that we proposed to send 
on shore for their consumption, remarking 
that we had better keep it for ourselves ! 
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All that they required was a hitle 
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xee we wite told, did not form im the Strat 


milk and batten ind, of wouse, tobwo Iefore Decembu” and at was conauluted thit 
Tho lowast tempuititto rendad by them the channal wis perfectly freo for navigation 


dumng the winter 5 10 Telow 703 


fhe dwm, the cut re month of Novembur 


Two 





Mcteorulogreal btatuon Asho ir ket 


families of 1 ¢kimoa hod settled down closo 
$9 tho station house and had there wintered 
Thay wore of tye groatt sornc to tho 
station, supplymg them with frosh meat 
hosdes akin clothmg, & 

At the tumo of our visit these children of 
the soil hac vemoved froin then winter habite 
faons to their .ummer tants, which litter were 
made of sal slans sewn togother and apread 
out on wooden poles ‘Thuir dress was iden 
ful with that Ss b id Edward 

ary mxty Yos1s ago, W thatamong 
these mmplo peoplo fasluons do not alter so 
rapidly as they do with the more hngily 
cavilyed inhabitants of the globo 7 
appeared péifoctly happy and contented , had 
fat, round, flabby and good naturcd faccs, 
out were all oxcessvely dirty, whilst the 
odour pecuhar to these people wis quite 55 
perceptzble, and is pungent a» I have found 
it to be with thoes Ealamos whom I have 
met m much higher northern latstudes One 
of the women had tho lower part of hor face 
tattooed m straight honvontal hoes They 
Were m pouassaion of three kiyiks ad a 

2A Karak i cunoe covered with br nad eo ight tat 


map ‘thon te led The Bakzmos are v2} 
expert and, 'm the lumndhi g of these boute ". 


few dogs, but the litter seemod to mo to bo 
anfarior m mze and stren.th to thow of 
Greenland 

(came appeared to be plentiful m tho 
neighbourhood of the station Numerous 
horda of remdocr were met with dung the 
winter, snd hares were reported as abun lant 
‘on an adjecont wand, whilst bears, seals amd 
walrus were frequently seen 

Tied up ontade the house was wolfs 
whelp, which had been captured about + fort 
might puor to our amaval, 1s mother hing 
been shot by one of the artves I was 
informed that 1t was gottang quite time, but 
from it wild ind frantie attempts to ust ape 
and its vicious cndewvours to bite when 1 
was approached I could not help thmking 
at was a very long wiy fom domestication 

We only 1umamoed at Ashe Inlet a couple 
of hours, which was all the time required by 
the gentloman m charge of the station to 
prck up hus belongings and came off to the 
ee as neo - board was 1 very 

ib anc acquisition to our 

mall party m ‘the Alot 

On leaving Asho Inlot +t was our mtention 
to have gone serosa the Sirs, for the purpose 
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another station that had been 
establishod on the south side of the channel, 
but after ing for about seven miles 
in that direction, we wore mortified to find 
the streams of ico packed so tightly 7 
that wo could only have penetrated them at 
the oxpenso of much valuable time and fucl ; 
the attempt was therefore abandoned, and a 
course was shaped to the weatward. 

But,alaa! no better prospect of advancemont, 
appeared in this direction, for here also we 
were met by « barrior of ice extending, 
parontly, right across the Strait. The ‘ight 
‘was not an inapiriting one, but, like all diff- 
culties, it waa more formidable in appearance 
than jn reality, and although the ico, our im- 
placable enemy, was apparently consolidated 
into one large field, it was nover eo tightly 

hed na to it progress, however alow, 
ing made ‘through it, 

At poriodical intervals during the day, 
ice would be affected by the tide, 
the ‘Pack would loosen considerably, thereby 
enabling us to make fairly good progress, 
at ‘other times, on account of the want of 
rufficiont powor on board the Alert to force 
her through the pack, wo would remain for 
hours stationary, helplessly beset by the 
ice, A more powerful ateamer, specially con- 
structed for ico navigation, would, however, 
hove experienced no difficulty in making 
centinnols progress through the ico that we 
cneountered, and although her rate of pro- 
gression might not have been ieularly 
vapid, she would have suecoodod in accom- 
plishing tho passage of tho Strait in far loss 
time, and with greater ease, than 9 vessel 
with such littlo stoam-power aa that possessed 
‘by the Alert. As it was, we were no less 

nine days pushing and boring our way 
through the Strait, daring which time our 
average daily rate of progress was only 
thirty miles f 

"The pack that 20 impeded our advance was 
by no means of a formidable nature ; it wax 
what might be called a broken-up pack, con- 
sisting of a number of small of 
ico, varying in sizo from about three to fifleon 
yards acroas their grestoat breadth, and com- 
peso’ of what ie ermod bees, cr sokien, jen. 

in appeara to mo to bes special poculiurit) 
of tho character of the pack in Hudsons 
Strait, and it is one that I have not soon 
before in other parta of tho northern regions. 

This peculiar composition is « very im- 
portant feature, and it is one that 
not be disregarded when the navigation of 
the Strait is under consideration, for it 
hos the effect of depriving the pack of ita 


of visitin; 


ors to seriously injure any ship that 
Lt be beset in it, the mall soft pisces 
poe pi a i gee any en oe 
picoes of ica, prov 

tho vossal from boing violently pelbsioe 4 
Occasionally heavier piocos of ice, partaking 
‘of tho nature of floes, were seen, but the! 
were few and far between, end with a littlo 
eare and caution were easily avoided. This 
ico that we had to contend with waz, in 
all probability, that formed in Fox Channel, 
and which had gradually drifted down into 
‘Hudson Strait on the general disruption of 
the pack in the summer. 

Surrounded as we were by ice, the effects 
of the mirage were occasionally very curious 
and vory striking. Sometimes huge wall 
of ico would be created, drawn up many foet 
above our horizon, resembling a solid stone 
structure, barring our wayacrosstheBtrait. On 
‘one occasion an island, somo twonty-five miles 
off, was entirely hidden from our view by the 
ice boing refracted up into tho semblance of 
‘& wall between ourvelves and the island. The 

would then suddenly be dissipated, 
whon tho island would immediately appoar 
as if by magic. Porhaps this sudden ap- 
pearance and disappearance would take place 
a dozon timca in as many minutes. 

No iceborgs were scen after loaving Ashe 
Inlet, from which it in reasonable to infer 
that all those met with to the eastward in 
Hudeon’s Strait, were the luctions of 

Jers to the northward, and that thero are 
fow, if any, discharging glaciers in tho Strait 
itself. 

During the time that wo wore slowly and 
todiously working our way through tho ica, 
tho mamland to tho southward, ss far ag 
Gaps Wolstenholme, with Nottingham and 

lisbury Islands to the west were in 
fall view, bee 80 satan wie ‘pete it im- 
possible for us to distinguish bays, capes, or 
even any inequalities in the coastline, It all 
looked black and sombre, affording o strikin, 
contrast to the white, icy wildernoss by whit 
‘wo wore more immediately surrounded. 

It was very aggravating sometimes to be 
stopped porhspe by only ® small neck: of ica, 
which wo had not the power to break, and yot 
to see lanes of wator axisting on the opposi 
side. Of course efforta wore constant]; 
mado to get through, and it was perticularly 
fascinating to watch the ship from aloft, 

fing her way through tho small, rubbly 
pieces of ice, sometimes coming into violent 
contact with an unusually heavy piece that 
submerged, which would havo 

of bringing the ship toadead stop, 





was 
the 
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or, if it struck her broad on the bow, would 
‘pa make be noes on ose oaelly 
iece on the opposite bow, causing 
wy end the ship Bicealf, to. tremble with 
Our was, however, more genorally 
impodel by the staller pieces of fooee ic, 
which, filling up the water spaces, and pack- 
ing round the ship with great tenacity, 
offered much opposition to. our 
through. The larger floes that we , 
although some were apparently heavy end 
of deep immersion, were in last stago 
of decay, and were quite rotten and honey- 
com! Theos invarnably crumbled to pieces 
on being struck by the ship, 
At length, on the evening of the 19th of 
July, after battling with the ice for more than 
eight days, wo succeeded in approaching to 


q 
the violence of the shock. 
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within five miles of the Digges Islands, on 
tho most western of which was established 
one of the meteorological stations that wo 
were desitous of visiting. Our spproach hed 
evidently boon observed, for, with our tele- 
‘scopes, wo were able to distinguiah some of 
the men on one of the highest hills anxiously 
awaiting our arrival. It was not, however, 
until the next morning that we succeeded in 
getting clear of the pack, and shortly after- 
wards dropped our anchor in front of the 
station house in a sheltered little bay called 
Laporricre Harbour, in tho western Diggea 
Inland; hero wo proposed to remain for a 
few days, in order to give the machinery a 
thorough overhau], forwe had been constantly 
under steam since our departure from Hali- 
fax, and evon ongines require rest and re- 
pose! 


SOME COLLEGE AND CLERICAL REMINISCENCES. 
‘Br tux Rev. HARRY JONES, M A. 
L 


(THOSE who have moved anywise abont 
the world and been busied with such 
of its daily insistent domands as prohibit 
intollectual excursions, may sometimes fancy 
that the learned leisure of a university, 
sown thick with the “lore” of the past and 
“problems ” of the future, is sure to breed au- 
dacious speculation, and that the language of 
its professors ia likely to shock, or at 
surprise, the imple-minded prastieal man by 
taking flight beyond the horizon of orthodox 
conjecture, But I am inclined to believe 
that a vit to hin old hogpitable college 
would agrocably dissipate the apprehension. 
There may be stores of immaterial revulu- 
tionary dynamite Isid up in some of thoso 
pleasant rooma with their unique atmosphere 
of rookery and chime, ancient binding and 
modorn tract, but do not explode, at 
leaat, not with immedistely apparent snd 
disastrous forosity, 

Perhaps it may bo owing to my personal 
lack of Pbeervaton, or I may ive been 
reckoned as one before whom the 
academical daring wonld be cast in vain, 
but it has struck me thet the ordinary con- 
Yersation st a university ia not perilously 
“pudacious.” I am now thinking of the 
talk at table or by tho fireside srnong Te: 
dent fellows who make such peculiarly cul- 
tivated compeny as is not found elsewhere. 
That of funtes is Josa easily tosted 
by any one than themselves. But it; 


of as thowa which compel ¢ 


is, as a rule, not likely to be profound, 
excopt in tho discussion of athletic procodura. 
‘We may indeed sometimes make a mistake 
in supposing that tho university “men” is 
older than the public school “hoy.” He 
has lived a little longer and is Digger. He 
shaves, or otherwise. But he mostly brings his 
own setwith him, and judgen the world by the 
samo old rules.’ And they are unique. So 
far from boing his father, the boy is 

of tho same goneration as tho man pe 
the surprising chango of in “yoalia 
into the butterfly tome than hat which 
comes to the human creature before man- 
hood. The boy world ia inscrutablo, and it 
exista wherever boys are found, and to what 
ever claus in socioty they may be supposed 
to belong. In fact, however, they belong to 
no clasa, and aro awayed by motives 

no man can understand, or even continue to 
romomber after ho has grown up, For in- 
staves, I would ask, “ Whence come the 
mystic waves of common impulse (irresistible 
‘migration of 
birds) whereby all pog tops are instanta- 


neously sree eway, and marbles arrive in 
their placof” I believe thie sequence or 
connection of pastimes is wrong, but I have 
uo boy at hi to correct me, and neither 


Solomon in all his wisdom nor tho latest 
edition of the best Cycloprdia wouhi give 
the information needed, A mysterious Buc- 
cession of street games, nevertheless, comes 
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to pase throughout these realms (and in the this obstinate sentiment of contempt, which 
town of Borwick-upon-Tweed) year by year, undervulues the produco of another scone, ia 
as surely as tho seasons themselves. The uot confined toDons Tho deliberate ignor- 
mit out of which it has grown broods over ing of the world by « fow “sonior fellows,” 
the boy world, and (being there compressed) who drink the stillest collego air that they 
shows a peculiar concentration of severity can all their days, may be more than 
iu sominarioa where minutely observed un- d by the ignorance of somo worldlings 
writton laws are added to at code which | about the universities themselves (I heard 
soparates tho genoral life of ‘boys from that the other day of a man who thought that 
of'mon,, Perhape there ia no Ynglish pro. tho familiar Lenten bostraco lay ‘iotweon 
duct of its kind moro peculiar than the social two “ horses,” called “ Oxford” and “ Cam- 
exelusiveness of our schouls. In some bridge”), but it is found all the same. 
rospecta thoao which are called “public” ary Indeed, years ago, a fow livod apparently in 
the most private of all. They have auch a world of their own within that of the 
severe and gocret codes of conduct that if university itself, In looking back ot my 
Humpty “major” falls, all tho Qucen’s college days nothing stands out clearer than 
horses and all the Queen’s mon could not the serene indifference of some officials, as 
Humpty “major” where he was again. Now woll as of thoso resident fellows who held no 
much the eame thing holds at the universition. office, to the progress, condition, comfort, or 
Perhaps, indeed, it is more marked in those (I was going to add) evon the oxistence of 
sections of academical society which are undergraduates. In (I think it was) my 
rocruited from the groat public schools, sccond year, virulent small-pox broke out in 
ainco in a little while those who fill them my college. Several very bad casos ccourred 
will poss out into a larger world, and thereby in my court, the worst being in my staircase 
have the edges of their artificial or protected aud on my (the ground) floor. But no 
isolation inovitably bluntod. Thus (like a advice was given to me, and, as far se I can 
choir boy’s voice, which ia richest and roundest remomber, no public sanitary precautions 
just before it 1) scholastic oxclusivo- were taken about the matter. Ban lec. 
hess may culminate aa it begins to feelthe tures, and “hall” went on as while 
approach and tho incoming of wider interests half a score of young men who ought to 
and demands, The day is darkest before have been in the full spring of 
tho dawn, All the same, the tyranny of wero being hell over tho edge of » hideous 
youth is delightful, and no one exercising it death. One, whose door was a few yards 
would any more shod off that senso of ro- from mine, had a specially torriblo fight for 
pulsive unsociability which belongs to him the bare life. Sometimes I heard from my 
by undivine right af an Oxford or Cambridge “‘bedmaker” that Mr. Blank was “ very 
man than he could explain ita operation. bed,” and when, many weeks he 
But it sometimes takes him by surprise when tottered out to tako the air, his appearance 
ho has been swimming in widely ‘distant justified her remark. Whilo the epidemic 
waters and then turns inta tho churming old was at its height I happened to look into » 
university backwater for awhile, aud finds friend’s room on the next staircase, and 
himsolf sitting in the “combination room,” found him in full blossom. “N——,” said 
that scene of cultivated conversation, that J, “you have the amall-pox.” “Well,” 
intellectual exchange with which he may he replied (ho bad laid his on mine), 
have contrasted the commonplace talk of the “‘if I have had it smartly} you will no 
world. He is immediately conscious of a doubt have it too.” I beliovo he was right, 
curious inability tounderstand much of what for I was presently ao ill aa to lis unwillingly 
men are talking about. He is surrounded in bed, feeling what I have since learnt to 
by local allusions, flashes of abstruse classical presumable accompaniments ing con- 
adaptation, eddies of dcep mathematical spicuous eruption) of that oie Sscrwe 
humour, and academic hinte, the key to which ‘Bat in my case no doctor nor sanitary official 
he bas lost, and which defy hie attempt tojoin inquired or intervened. Colonso (thon & 
honestly in the quick smile which they ercate resident fellow) called and exprossed his 
‘ith one or two Dons « stubborn social regret at my having such scute pains in my 
conservatism has been known even to take head and limbs, but as he said nothing shout 
the shape of a refusal to travel by train. the prevalent malady, I suppose it did not 
‘The “public orator,” whose tenure of office occur to him that [ was probably suffering 
just overlapped my early days, would never from ik Were anch an suthreal to oome 
stand uponu “railway” platform. Nodoubt now, sheets steeped in disinfecting ‘finid 
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would be hung before evory patient's door, 
all juates who remained “up” 
would be plied with printed mstractions and 
sanitary visita, und the college would be 
amelt half a mile off by reason of the carbolic 
acid used in the protection of its inmates. 
‘Then not s son! said a word (to me at least, 
though I was in the thick of the postilence), 
and the scientifle interest displayed in the 
, matter by the chiefs seems to myself {on 
look ) to have been mush on a par 
with that which would bo shown by the 
“South Wind or lent Eagle’ ohm the 
ue broke out aman, neighbouring 
tribeof “Ohocktawa.” . 3 
Let me give an- 
othor instance of 
“fellowship” un 
eoncorn for under- 
graduatee—not 60 
leadly, but not 
insignificant A 
senior Don “kept” 
an the rooms ubove 
mine. He was voy 
musical, and had a 
resonant grand 
iano on which his 
jared inte lel 
him generally to 
begin playing at 
about ten 


blo. 
rove me half mad. 
Of course I ought 
to have civilly eco (the a 
extinguished a youth who began to learn 
cornet, with hi window open, at sbout the 


luate, ant 
not, like the cornet player, address the whole 


coll Ho was, 1 en] to be 
pron ble. Tet aes tine ot 

action, one evening bought = flageolet. 

Next morning I Isid it down by my ink- 

any fo read “conic sections.” 
fo began a * id it down 

aed piped “Marb gh van vaten guerre." 





‘Busbop Colenss, 
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I chould observe that to this marked and 
Penetrating melody the youth of the 
‘usod tosing “We won'tgo home till morning.” 
Presently my Don staggered and stopped. 
about ten minutes he 
again. dL This intermittent instru- 
mental duet went on every forenoon for near! 
a week and was (on my mde) watched wit 
much interest bymanyimends At last indisa- 
tionsof defeatwere perceptible Onthefourth 
orhith day, when ny naniouad that he could 
Bot touch! without starting my pipe, 
Theard him ‘ham down his instrument ap 
bang tho 
javing 
courage and used 
oo! a 
not only to play 
bite of ar 
moments of leisure, 
but left 4 standing 
note on my table by 
the flageolet re- 
questing any friend 
who mught come in 
to do his best. At 
lest oor 
mausician a) d 
to the aout heciies 
against me I coul 
only reply that 
while I admired his 
efficiency and re 
plotted my own 
want of skill, 1 
hoped to do better 
in time and with 
more practice, Tho 
business oe in 
any vietory; he pro- 
mised not to play in 
the morning; Idid 
the same, And he 
‘was not such a bad 
follow after all, for when he was beaten wo 
ahook hands, and he asked me to “wine.” I 
believe that thore are ap) 68 to a better 
understanding between the eldera and young 
men at college than existed in my time. Tam 
sure it was needed. The multiplication of 
msrried tutors, moreover, importa a factor 
‘into ufiversity life which widel; 
social relationships. Seniors and juniors (to 
say nothing of ivate tuition supplied 
of houses) are brought 
ry ba Lecturer in a we; a 
le to former ions, wi e 
teacher and the schdlar ood scrupulously 
and never spoke together except offi- 


wbout the flooi, and present 
door, 4 


[iene KBiott and Pre 
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cially in the Jocture-room. ‘There was 
curion: ay ee a sisnonpbers rome, ate 
Dons which politely caricati 

of that estimate which is said t0 follow 


familiarity. I had s private introduction to Times. 
the possibly social results of|in a 


our aster, mail soci 
which wore prematurely stified by hia per- 
versoly ‘walldag beck wih mo into “quad” 
one day when I had got out of my ekiff st 
the “Backs” and, all stripped for rowing, ac- 
companied him, much as Friday did Robinson 


Crusoo when they went to the cavo sitar! 5 
few 

radically !me, saying, “Just wait a minute, 

disreputable in the scantivess of my raiment; and post a note.” I did so, and 


their first embarrassing interviow. I fancy 


he thought there was something 


within colloge bounds, I had rockoned on 
Salting into my rooms (which wore handy) 
trom the river, and, instead, lamdod myself 
suddenty into his magnificent embrace. He 
wore a black silk cassock and gown on that 
oceasion, and shons like an enormously mag- 
nifiod beetle, 

‘The only “fellow” I can recall aa taking 
a wider interest in tho well-being of under- 
graduates than his offico invited was Colenso, 
T came to know him fairly well in later lifo, 
and 2 sweoter-tem) |, more 4 
cunscientions, lovable, and inriteting man 
never knew, He ruffied many besides theo- 
Jogians, as sehen foe alittle Meare eke 
put down emoking by proctorising (in| 
an a Master of Arta) other mea ‘than thove 
of his own college ; but nothing put Colenso 
out, ‘The mout radically goncrous spite 
wore sometimes disturbed by him. Even 
Maurice (though I do not know why Ishould 
say “even,” for their thoological instincts and 

ls wore widely different) once rebuked 

mo suddenly und sharply for somothing I 
said in favour of tho of Natal. So 
severe indood was he that I got out of hia 
utudy (where I had been sitting) as quickly 
aa Tcould, He might luvo struck me if he 
lusd been ploasod to do so, for I would havo 
borne anything at the hands of “The Pro- 
pet” as his friends celled him. Next day, 
however, as I was walking down Regent 
Stroot, I felt an arm under mine and heard 





a sweetly tremulous and penetrating voice 
saying, “ My dear —— you must: ive Tm! 
anger.” It was the Prophet, vexed in his 


soul at having uplraided ma But nothing 
seemed to vex Colenso—barring, of course, 
any injustice which he Dolieved was bei 
shown towards such as ware in need 
necessity —witners his defence of Langibalile. 
But, personally, he was gentle towards all 
men, 
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I happened to be breakfasting with him 
onthe morning when a protest against his 
book on the Pentatouch by the bonch of 
bishops in (1 think it was) the 
ie ate his ogg and sipped his coffee 
Perfectly sincore calm, showing mo 
meanwhilo (with no more irritation thun if 
they had ver a deta batberdine ina cabinet) 
specimens inwulting private lettera— 
authentic and snosymous—which wero con- 
atantly being Dbronght to him by the post. 
After breakfast I left, but had gone only a 
down the strect when ho called to 
iloase, 
ld not 
help observing that it was addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury—being, indoed, 
an initial reply to, or ition of, the 
Episcopal broadside which Tad only that 
morning been discharged before the world 
and tho Chureh at himself, With all this 
readiness, which recognisod a new situation 
instantly, Colenso lacked humour, and had a 
way of saying things which wero all the more 
provoking aa they were said with a smile, I 
‘ouce mot a distinguished German professor 


in his rooms, and, being » mock impression- 
able undorgraduata, listened respectfully to 
the talc of those two Dons. The conversa. 


tion turned to the foreign habit of dueling, 
upon which Colenso mado some uncompli- 
montary romark, adding, “Pray toll mo 3 
what would 2 man bo called ont for? 


“Sir,” said the German, lifting hia grey 
I would 


bristles, ‘somo years ago have 
fought you for sayi 
In those days 
a High Charchman, bat whutevor parties 
clsimed or disclaimed him in leler years, 
aud though he etimes unquostionably 
confused opinions with conclusions, I novor 
met one of whom it conld be more truly 
suid that he was @ man in whom there was 
no guile. They wore not his theological 
“views,” but his solf-ssorificing love and 
pertinacious co which won for him 
the heart of the Zulu. I do not recollect 
that any passing unpopularity brought the 
leries of the Senate House down upon 
im, The climax of their utterance came 
when Whowell (Billy Whistle) was greeted 
with a carefully forecast hurricane of hin- 
self. There waa not, they said, « whistle to 
be bad in Cambridge. Men were reduced to 












When Whewell entered the Senate 
Wy an august occasion there came 
a dead slones, till a solemn voice said, “Let 
ws whiatlet” And they whistled. 


{To be continued.) 
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THE WEAKER VESSEL. 
By D, CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Avraon or “‘Joaari’s Coss,” Ramnow Gow,” “Aver Racnat,” 2rc. 


CHAPTER V. 


HAD no neod to discover that Mr. Dela- 

mere ond Sebastian Jones were not 
rholly given over to tho demon of hollow- 
ir. Delamere’s books held a good 
‘eal of sound thinking and admirable writ- 
@, and Jones's pictures wore visible to 
rove his faculty of imagination, and to 
ow that ho could draw and paint what he 
imagined. But what with Pole’s emphatic 








i 


eight with me at the time—and my own 

discoveries and obscrvations, I should 
wvo fallon away from thom altogethor if it 
not beon for the fact of Mery Dola- 
’s influonce. I do not think that I was 


ras so great o pleasure to mect her that it 
tore atonod to me for the impotent 
axasperation I felt in the presence of Jones, 
ind tho bewildering contempt with which 
Tones’s friond and patron inspired me. - 
Tt was, then, entirely upon Misa Dels- 
nero’s account that I kopt up my acquaint 
with hor father, and consentud to give 





of travelling. 

Mr. Delamoro’s out-of-soason entertain- 
monta and recoptions came to an cud. Tho 
entertainments and rocoptions of tho scason, 
which were of a much moro exalted and 
magnificent doscription, wore sutdenly, sc- 
coring to annual fashion, arrested, and in 
mid-May the house in Cromwell Torruce was 
eloscd and the family went abroad, accom- 
panied, as I learned, by Jones, Mr. Dela- 
mero found a certain pal) oe iancoial lifo 

Year quite necessary for him, and pre 
pete to take ny when ‘the winter, bat 
‘ora were all gone home, or going, 
before the arrival of the annua) summer end . 


lomnation of thom—which carriod great boat, 


autumn crowd of tourists, He liked to have 
the foroign gallories to himself os far as 
posible, and always, wherever he might be, 
had wort of hay hy and, tolerant 
patience for the erow spent his life in 
directing tho vulgar towarls abjecta of 
art, and he resented, in his polishod and 
ly way, the presence of the people 
s0 constantly and eloquently invited 

Pole and I, having nothing better to do, 
went up riverand lived aboard a hired house. 
‘he business arrangements which had 
been necessary befory we took possession of 
our summer-house were entirely curried out 
by Pole. I knew nothing about the boat 
until we entered upon it beyond the fact 
that it belonged to “old Goldsmith,” that we 
paid forty pounds for its uso during thy 
summer season, and that during the regatta 
weok at Henley its proprietor would expect 
to havo leave to quarter himself upon us. I 
had thst vaguo and general ides of old Gold- 
smith which poole gather of men they hve 
heard of and nover seen, and it naturally 
hupponed that when he presented himself in 
the toa ho proved to be the exact opposite 
of what I had imagined. 

I remember the day perfectly. I have 
reasons for that exactitude of memory, a» 
will in due course ap; Tt waa 
hot, and in the first wook of June. The river 
was low, und the clayey bank beside which 
the housc-boat was moored was siroady 
fisaured with the heat, and. ita baking cracks 
gaped like 20 many Tantalus mouths above 
the water, which flowed so near and 20 un- 
reachable, I was half asleep in the dingey, 
and Pole was lounging on tho deck, making 
the shallowost, possible pretence of roading 
Roman Jaw, whon s movement on his part 
awoke mo from my dreams, and ho mur 
murmed softly to himself— 

“Now wiiat on earth does that old 
scoundrel want hero t” 

“Which old sooundrel1” I demandod 


eat old sooundrel 1” said Pole, nodding 
his hoad backward. “Old Goldsmith.” 
1 rolled over in the dingey and, with my 
elbows on the stern seat, looked down the 
: in Hie. direction indioniat by Zolts 
smooth, mirror-like expanse vu! 
river there was but single craft, aud 
in it, holding a tillerrope in either 
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hand, wasnt, contented-loohi man 
wr utdeniably Jowish anpect. Tits black eyon 


Jleamod and his fat cheeke creased, and hia 

febrew 1108@ wrinkled in a smile of recogni 
tion, as the boat, impelled by a sun-burned 
waterman, whose neck and arms were of the 
colour of a now-baked brick, bore down pon 
us. His white teeth, which looked tho whiter 
by contrast with the jetty little moustache 


fro with metallic ripple, # 
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pulled ont an ostontutious handful of gold 
and silver, and turned it over from one hand 
to the other, fncatiously blowing upon it, rT 
if to sover the wheat from the , and 
showing to mo and the boatman some thirty 
or forty sovereigns. 1 saw the glittering oye 
look ut me to remark if 1 had noticed this 
little Pactolus as it flowed jingling to and 
haven't got 


curling above thom, held the stump of a int , two-pence. Dye think a gontloman carries 
cigar. He was dressed in white boating | coppers ubout with him? There's » thres- 
flannels, and a huge cable of watch-chain ponny-bit for you. Upon my word every- 
ran from one breast pockct of his fannol ,hody makes a mark at me, and everybody 
coat to the other. The plump hands that ' brings me down. I'm not half active on the 
twirled the tiller-ropes ware all over zings. wing, I can't escape “om.” 
His diamonds gleamed, his watchchain I had nover mot so morry and wo eelf- 
sleamed, the black eyes and white teeth ' satisfied a young gentleman. Ho fairly 
one ad he bore down; he scomed to shine , heamed with eelf-approval; und he smiled 


all over ; and what with the bright daylight 


‘and amilod at tho smiling 


‘boatman, who 


and the sunny rivor, and this opnlent glittor | seemod to recogniso a certain humour in him, 
yy | nntil the latter 1 


of the new-comer, the offect on my 
eyes was alt r dazzling. 

“Halloa!” said the new-comer, as he 
stepped aboard with s dapper dexterity. 
“Hera you aro,” 

“Yes,” aaid Pole, casting a lazy eye at him 
from under the rim of his straw hat, and 
speaking with s conspicuous ubsonce of wel- 

aking with pi baonice of wel. 
come in his tone; “here we are. Who's a- 
denying of itt” 

‘he new-comor stooped to the boatman 
and handed him a coin, 

“This won't do!” said the boatman, “I 
‘want o, shillin’.” 

“He wants a shilling!” The now man 
appealed to ma. “Did you ever hear such a 

t Why do you want a shilling? What 
do you want « shilling for?” 

“Why ‘Cos it's the 
me for? Why, for scullin’ you up 

“Upon my word|” said the new man, 
ne sppealin to ere had back to 

hia pret study of Roman law agai 
“Pm slays being got at. Everybody geta 
at me, ore you arc; that’s s sixpence. 
Go and revel on it, go and revel!” 

His voice stopped half-way in his hooked 
pees a 7 7 me sounded like d's He 
langhed with a delightful cunning and self- 
approval, and his black eyes and white toeth 
twiakled more brightly than before. 

“Tea beastly hot,” said the waterman, 
wiping his tannod forehead with his red fore- 
arm. Two-ponce wouldn't break s 
man like you, would it, Mr. Goldsmith 1” 

“What a wandering style of conversation t” 
cried Mr. Goldsmith “ What's the eonnec- 
tion between the heat and two-pence?” He 


regular charge. part 


Jisappeared round the bond 
of the river. Then the young, gentle. 
man leaned over Polo ond slappod him on 
the shoulder. 

“What brings you heret” asked Pole, 
without looking at him. 

, “A Ele bit of Pleaertc. A little bit of 
pusineer,” he responded gaily, soeming iu 
nowise isecmeerted hy the evident coolnen. 
Oat bet hath of th ” said Pole, 

ue t hot em. over,” sait 

lising ‘aud sauntering into tho house-boat. 
The smiling Jew followed him, and by-and- 
by I heard Pole asking for pon and ink, 

I confess that though I tried not to he 
curious I did not ancceed to my own com- 
pleto satisfaction, The jingle of money 
within tho boat male mo faucy that somo 

of Mr. Goldsmith's belongings were 
ing to Pole. I cast the dingey loose and 
idly over to the other side of the river 
to avoid livaring more. Pole waa supposed 
to have a good deal of money of his own, 
and I did not understand what was going on 
at all. It was obviously nono of my business, 
but I would a great deal rathor have believed 
that Polo had nothing in tho way of borrow- 
ing to do with the smiling young personage, 
and yet it seemod from that jingling of coin 
and that aaking for pon and ink, as if monoy 


wore changing hands between them. Then 
I time that though I had paid ny 
half of the house-bost rent boforehand, P 


might not until now have settled with the 
‘owner, aud s0 dismissed the matter from my 
mind. 


My companion and his visitor shortly 
afterwards appearing on the outer deck of 
the houseboat, I sculled back agsin. Pola 
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, ¥¥e and ailsat—but he was often grave 
wilent, and it was Ein manner io neem 
antly self-posseased. not avoi 
ae ‘something of importance had 
ened; but the sonse of it was only in 
dir, and there was nothing to give the 
+ solidity or shapo. 
'f youll wait here awhile,” said Polo, 
ing on Goldamith, “Tl go up to town 
you. 
al nts” ho responded cheerfully. “I've 
io take two or three petticoats to sce 
ford and Toolo in the Pauly-Tooley- 
nie Entertainmont, and I want to get 
coin Stunning fanny namo, ain't it? 
ly-Tooley-Technic, Bodford’s namo is 
1, you know — Polytechnic. Soe tho 
4 
Yes,” aaid Pole ; ‘it’s a fascinating bit 
amour. Wait there.” 
‘x. Goldsmith romainod upon the deck, 
affably offored to boguile tho time of his 
ing by tossing with mo for a sovereign. 
PL fn bdo 
Look hore!” said the agrecablo young 
He selected two soveroigns from a 
3 handful, and pitting down upon the 
% with his munging ageinst 
boat, he bogan to toss and 
h the sovereigns with a flourit 
tity which seemed wasted on #0 
ample & process. “We'll go the best of 
svedteen,” ho paid, “and ses who'd have 
‘on if we had beon tossig. I like to go a big 


number because it the 1y. 
Fund and you el 


to you on the right an 
me on the left.” When he had arranged 
we preliminaries to his own satisfaction he 
atered upon his solf-sppointed businoss with 
cavity, He called ight ba a even 
excited. Again ho spun the glittoring 
iin, red into his palm to sce the 
sult, “I should have lost,” he said. “I 
ways do lose, ‘There's nothing like my 
ick in the world. I never have a slice of 
ick like other people, Now, wod't you 
ave a flutter t” 
Still I declined, thinking of » famous 
hrase in the collected works of a phil 
ypher of his own nation, and half incli 
V quote it to him ‘Surely the not is 
weed in vain in the sight of any bird.” I 
y myself, however, and he sank into 
and producing a miniatare book from 
a inner fell to checking entries in it 
ith a litle gold pencil, until he became 
morbed enough to forget me. Beads 
fae Gaga, crossed for torn, he 
fr 7 ith, stepping ashore, took their 
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way soroas the ficlds towarda the railway 


‘Twas a little curious still, in spite of myself. 
T should as soon have thought of the magni- 
ficent and gree Mr, Delwnore himeolf asso- 
ciating with this young Iebrow, aa of Pol 
who was fastidious in tho ehoioe of hia com” 
panions. If I had been disposod to criticise 
my friend I might have thought that he was. 
& little too roady and too profound in dis 
dain, and Mr. Goldsmith was just the kind 
of of whom ho would be most readily 

most profoundly diedainful. Yet tho 
two had dealings together, and the fut little 
Jew at least waa obviously unconscious of 
any great social or intellectual difference 
between them, 

I was displeased to find myself clinging in 
fancy to this problem, the solution of which, 
however simple or coraplex it might be, wab 
assuredly no business of ming, and I took uy 
a book to get rid of it, but still finding myeolf 
hovering round the theme in @ manner which 
I felt to be altogethor absurd and undignified, 
I walked off to the villas, locking up the 
house-boat before I started, and fered 
dinner st the inv. Polo und I did our own 


the cooking, and were getting to be expert, but 


& regimen of chops and steaks pallod tomo- 
what when the pleasant novelty of providing 
for ourselves was worn away, and on this par- 
ticular afternoon I felt a distaste for solitude. 

Nothing secmod very entertaining that 
afternoon, I lounged about the river-bank 
until dinner was ready, and then sat down 
to my meal in s room overlooking the stream, 
and read the day before ‘6 nows- 

slate. Dinner over, and I made it 

ax long as I could to kill tho time, I 

hung at the window watching the few craft 

about the stream, when I heard my friond’s 
name mentioned loudly and distinctly. 

“Mr. Polo, Mr. Waltor Pole.” 

A lady stood at the steps by the water- 
side, and near her was the man who had 
brought Goldsmith to the house-boat. The 
man answered in s murmur, pointing up 
stream. The lady said Thank. yor "ing 
somewhst harsh and motallic-sounding voice, 
and turning away from him looked casually 
up st me as I looked out of window, and so 
moved away. She struck mo as being over- 
<iteased, and ber faco waa painted, was 
perhaps two or threeand-thirty years of 
age, of & handsome and imposing presence, 
but reckless and passionate to look at, and I 
‘hed an instinct she had been drinking. 
In the meresecond for which her eyes rected 
on mine they were scornful defiant ; 
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hand, wasa fat, Gparapeesartags Nao Seamed pulled out an ostentatious handful of gokt 
of undeniahly Jewish aspect. eyes and silver, and turned it over from one hand 
loamoxt and hia fat choeke creased, and his to the other, facetioualy blowing upon it, as 
Hebrew nove wrinkled in a smilo of recogni. if to sover ‘the ‘whoat from the caf, amd 
tion, as tho boat, impelled by a sun-burned showing to me and the bostman some thirty 
‘woterman, whose neck and arms were of the or forty sovereigns. 1 saw the piitering eye 
colour of a now-baked brick, bore down upon look at me to romark if I had noticed thia 
us. His white teeth, which looked the whiter little Pactolns as it flowed jingling to and 
by contrast with the jetty little moustache fro with metallic ripple. “I haven't got 
curling above them, held the stump of a fat) two-ponco. Dye think a gentleman carrios 
gar.” Ha was dressed in white. boati | coppers about with him? ‘hero's a three- 
fumels, and a huge cable of watch-chain | penny-bit for you. Upon my word ovary. 
ran from one breast pocket of his flannel | boy makes a mark at mo, and everybody 
coat to the other. The plump hands that | brings mo down. Ym not half active on the 
twitled the tiller-ropes were all over rings. ing. I ean't caoupo ‘em.” 
His diamonds gloamed, his watchcham I had nover met so merry and so aclf- 
gleamed, the black yes and whito touth ‘ratisficd a young gentleman. He fairl 
Fhone as ho bore downs he seomed to ahine }oamod with selfayproval; and he smiled 
all over ; and what with the brivht daylight !and smilod at tho wmiling boatman, who 
and the sunny river, and this opulent glitter ' seemed to recognise a cortain humour in him, 
of the now-comor, the offect on my aleopy until tho latter disappeared round tho bond 
eyes was altogether dazzling. of the river, Theu the yy gentle. 
“Halloa!” said the now-comer, as he man leaned over Polo and slapped him on 
stepped aboard with a dapper dexterity, the shoulder. 
“Hore you are.” “What brings yon here?” asked Pole, 
* Yos,” said Pole, casting © Inzy eye at him without looking at him, 
from under the rim of his straw hat, and “A little bit of ploasnre. A little bit of 
apeaking with a conspicuous absence of wol- Lnainess,” he responded yuily, rooming in 
come in his tone; “hore we are. Who's a- nowise disconcerted by tho evident coolneny 
denying of it” of his recoption. 
‘he new-comer stoopel to the boatman —“ Well, get both of thom vor,” said Polo, 
and handed him coin. rising and sauntering into the house-boat. 
“This won't do!” said the boatman. “I The imiling Jow followed hima, and Wy-and- 
want a shillin’.” by I heard Pole asking for pen and ink. 
“He wanta a shilling!” The uow man I confess that though 3 triod not to he 
ay id to mo. “Did you ever hear such a curious X did not succeed to my own com- 
hing 1 Why do you want a shilling! What plete satisfaction. The jinglo of monoy 
do you want a shilling for 1” within tho boat made ms faney that some 
“Why 1 "Coe ites the regular charge, yart of Mr. Gollmnith's belongings were 
‘What for? yy, for scullin’ you up passing to Pole. I cant the dingoy loose an¢ 
here.” Rrallod idly over to the other side. of the river 
“Upon my word!” said the new man, to avoid hearing more. Polo was supposed 
still appealing to me—Pole had gone back to to have a good deal of money of his own, 
his pretended study of Roman law again and I did not understand what was going on 
“Pm always being got at. Everybody gots st all. Itwas obviously nono of my business, 
at mo, Thore you are; that’s a sixpence. but I woul: s groat deal rather have believed 


Go anil revel on it, go and revel !” that Pole had nothing in tho way of borrow- 
Hin voi stopped half-way im his hooked ing to do with the sling yeu parsonage, 
noss, and all his n’s Tiko d'a, He ani yot it scemed from that jingling of cain 


Jaugherl with a delightful canning and aclf- und that asking for pon and ink, as if monoy 


soqrora an his bk eye aod wit eth yre caging hans trom them, Then 
tiled more brig ora. = wigh L had paid m 
“Tes beastly bot,” said. the wa Babar the hocas boab vont boforehtied, Pole 


wiping his tanned forchead with his red fore- might not until now have settled with the 
arm“ Two-pence woukln’t break a gentle- owner, and so dismiased the matter from my 
man like you, would it, Mr, Goldemith?” mind. 

“What's wandering style of conversation!” | My companion and his visitor shortly 
cried Mr, Goldamith. “ What's the connec- afterwards appearing on the outer deck of 
tion between the heat and two-pence?” He the house-boat, I sculled back again, Pole 
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‘was grave and silent—but ho was often gravo 
and silent, and it was his manner to seem 
constantly self-possessed. I could not avoid 
a fooling that som : a 
happened ; but the sense of it was only in 
the air, and thore waa nothing to give the 
fancy solidity or shape. 

“If youl wait hore awhile,” said Polo, 
turning on Goldamith, “I'll go up to town 
with you.” 

“Allright,” ho reapondedt cheerfully. “I've 

t to take two or three petticoats to 200 
Bedford and ‘Toole in th> Pauly-Tooley- 
Technic Entertainment, and I want to get 


back gain, Stunning funny name, ain’t it? 
Panly-Tooley-Technic. Bedford’s name is 
Pal, Fon know — Polytechnic, See the 
joke?’ 


“Yes,” said Polo ; “it’s a fascinating bit 
of humour, Wait there,” 

Mr. Goldsmith remained upon the deck, 
and affably offered to boguilo tho time of his 
waiting by tossing with mo for a sovereign. 
I declined this sportive offer, 

“Took heret” said the agrocable young 
man, He aclected two sovercigns from a 
little bandfal, and sitting down upon the 
deck, with his back lounging against the 
wall of the boat, ho began to, tusg and 
catch the sovereigns with a flourishing 
doxtority which seemed wasted on 80 
simple & process. “We'll go the bost of 
sevodteen,” he anid, ‘and see who'd have 
Tan il we hea bere toasig. Tike to ge a big 

nual cause it a 
Pod to you on the ri; Pas ‘you cal 
to me on the loft.” When he had arranged 
the preliminarics to his own satisfaction he 
entered upon his self-appointed business with 
gravity. Ho called “eight all,” and even 
acomed excited. Again he spun the glittering 
coin, and poored into his palm to sce the 
result, “I should have lost,” he said. “I 
always do lose. There's nothing like my 
Tuck in the world. I novor have a slice of 
luck like other people. Now, wod’t you 
have e flutter #” 

Stil I declined, thinking of s famous 
phrase in the collected works of w philo- 
sopher of his own nation, and half inclined 
to quote it to him. “Surely the net is 
spread in vain in the sight of any bird.” I 
mipromsed myself, however, and he sank into 
stlenoe sad preduing a minintare book from 
#2 inner pocket fell to checking entries in it 
fbeccbed eos 66 kegs man Epanty 
al to forget me. 

Fol s dressed for town, soi be mas 

a steppil ir 
, 7 ith, stepping ashore, 


thing of importance had I 


and In the meresecond for which her 
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way across the ficlde towards the railway 
station. 


was alittle curious stil, in spite of myneli. 
should 2s coon have thought of the magni- 
ficent and refined Mr, Delamere himaelf asso- 
ciating with this young Hebrew, as of Polo, 
who was etree] in ibe slates of his com- 
panions, eun disposed to criticias 
my friend I might have thought that ho was 
@ little too ready and too profound in dis- 
dain, and Mr. Goldsmith was just the kind 
of of whom he would be most readily 
and most profoundly disdainful, "Yat the 
two had dealings her, and tho fat littl 
Jew at least was vbvioualy unconscious of 
any great social or intellectual differenco 
between them, 

I was displeased to find myself clinging in 
fancy to this problem, the solution of which, 
however simple or complox it might bo, was 
assuredly no business of mine, and J took w 
& book to got rid of it, but still finding mysdlf 
hovering round the theme in a manner which 
felt to be allogothor absurd and undignified, 
I walked off to the village, locking up the 
house-boat before 1 startol, and ordered 
areal the inn, Polo and hs our own 

ing, and were getting to be expert, but 
a regimen of chops and steaks pallod aome- 
what whon the pleasant novelty of providing 
for ourselves was worn away, and on thia par- 
ticular afternovn I felt: «distaste for solitude. 

Nothing seemed very ontertaining that 
afternoon. I lounged about the river-bank 
until dinner was ready, and then sat down 
to my mea] in a room overlooking the stream, 
and read the day before yesterday's news- 

as Tate. Dinner over, and I made it 

as long as I could to kill the time, I 

hung at the window watching the fow craft 

about the stream, when I heard my friend's 
name mentioned loudly and distinotly. 

“Mr, Pole. Mr. Walter Polo.” 

A lady stood at the steps by the water- 
aide, and near her was tho man who had 
brought Goldemith to tho house-boat. The 
man answered in a murmur, pointing up 
stream. The lady said “Thank you" in a 
somewhat harsh and motallic-sounding voice, 
aud turning away from him looked casaally 
‘up at me as I locked out of window, and 80 
moved away. She atruck me as being over- 
dressed, and her as was ie 8) et 
perhapa two or e-and-thirty years o! 
age, of s handsome snd imposing prosenco, 

at, and I 





Dut reckless and passionate to 
had an instinct she had been drinking. 
rea rested 
on mine they were scornful and defiant; 
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and in hor manner of looking away from ms 
there was a world of disdain. 

The lady struck me as being no more a 
desirable acquaintanoo from Pole's point of 
view than the Jow had seomod to be—if any- 
thi ittle less. The memory of her faco 
stayed with me; I might almost 
say it haunted me. There was a sort of im- 
perious abandoned devilry about her which 
made me think that she had fallen utterly 
out of her own estcem, and that her worse 
self stood before hor better self, striving to 
atare her down and brazen her out of her 

, I cannot tell how or why, but 
the magnificence of her dress seemed to be 
im contradiction with hor face. 1 fancied 
hor in squalor, with tho great lustrous coila 
of bor heavy hair unloosod und hanging in 

ie me in un it com} across: 
the felt ae I walked ack to the Dost I 
saw her at a distance once, drawing patterns 
an the turf with the point of for laced 
parasol, and looking downwards, From 
‘whore sho stood she could ace the house-boat 
if she wore but mindeil to look at it; and I 
had so much aversion to the possibility of 
being recognised os one of ita inmates and 
boing quostioned by her that I 
saunt from it until 


ry od it, droy into the dingey, and 
led up stream. It was an hour before I 
ame back again, and tho shades of 
were beginning to fall, The lady was on 
tho deck of the house-boat, trying tho door, 
which I had locked somo two or 
earlier, It was but a step from tho 
clay of the rank bo the desk rae 
in the growing feigned to take n 
notice of her, though I was irresolately in- 
clined to acoost her and to tell her that Pole 
‘was absent. 
Theard hor shaking and knocking with en 
apparent increasing anger and insistence as I 
infted beyond her, and then the 
consed, she seemed to have resigned 
ultompt to enter, or to have made up 
mind that the bost was really d 
kept away for fully an hour after 
thon retaming end finding the 
enterod, lit the jamp, and sat 
usual cvoning’s wor 
rerolute toselest and record whatever scomed. 
Beat worth noting sol eee in the 
of y—thoughta, impressi 
Aeacriptions, scraps of all sorta, t was en- 
age in this way and quite absorbed jn my 
whon the door was thrust suddenly 








il 
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noisily open, and ing a startled look that 
way saw the Indy standing before me. 
ae stared at me with 8 sort of hanghty 
urpriso, a¢ though the chamber had 
Belong toes and 7 Ba nan intrude. 

z is Mr. Pole?” she askod me, 
eurtly and disdainfully, 

“TIo has gone to town,” I auswered. 

“Yon hoard me asking for him at the 
inn,” she said, with the same ourt disdain of 
words and tono; “why did you not tell me 
then that ho waa gono to town 1” 

“1 beg your pardon,” I answered. “It 
did not occur to ms,” 

“It did not occur,” sho said, in a voice of 
oxplanatory suavity aa if she addressed some 
third porson. Then—'I will wait nntil ho 
roturna,” 


She entered, closod the door behind her, 
and sat down, I made no objection to this, 
though I ni afraid I showod no enthusiasm 
of welcomo, Sho sat in silence, and when T 
mado s motion to place the lamp nearer to her 
and to set a little heap of books beside her 
#0 that she might oceupy herself, sho moved 
mo away contemptuously. Excopt for in 
occasional tapping of tho foot upon tho floor, 
which boapeke oithor angor or impationce, 
the made no sound ; and when I had offerod. 
‘one or two casual awkward obscrvations and 
had rocoived no more sign of Leod or answer 
than if I had addressed a gravon imago, I 
also relapsed into siloncoe, A half-hour of 
excessive discomfort—on my side, at loast-- 
‘went by, and then came tho sound of a tune 
ful whistle which Jf nom for Poles My 
eompanion recognisod it rising to 
her foot stood facing the door. 


A mere moment later Polo leapt on the 
deck and tho vossol swayed faintly. Thon 
the door opened, and 1 saw Pole’s face look 


in with its usual aspect of idlo insoucianos. 
Underlying that lazy, careless look there was 
always an expression of waiting courage, 

Thod always thought that Pole, if ho wore 
really awakened, would be an awkward 
enemy. His eyes blazed into awift angor an 
ho caught sight of the waiting figure, but he 
Tesumed his usual look almost at once, He 
stuck his hands into his pockots and nuded. 
et mo, presenting 80 complete a picture of 
his common self Shot T via ans ae half 
inctined to doubt my impression of a few 
seconds earlier. 

“That you, Adelaide?” he said “I'll 
walk to the railway station with you. We'll 
talk as we go.” 

She answered never a word, but followed 
him into the darknom, 
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in my lifo, and I lay awake the greater part 
onary Yt of the night thinking of Pole and pitying 
‘Wnen Pole came back again in the course him, and wondering what the history might 
of about an hour, he began to swing his be. 
bane and Repent te Proparo for its ‘ Hie wat Precisely ike here next mom 
night, For my own pretenl ing, an precisely ko himsolf for many ¢ 
to bo not in tho least intercated by his {afterwards and for a long time there wea 70 
visitors, but I knew that my manner soemod | mare said between us, I thought then and 
odd anc constrained, and my very desire that still think, that he took my silence as the 
he should notice nothing scemod at last in- most friendly and a pee thing I had to 
sistont and importinent. I arranged my own offer, and that he liked me the hotter for it 
hammock, and drew tho cnrtain which sepa- On hia side the revelation of an unhappy 
rated us for tho night across the chamber, sccrct, and on my aide the knowledge of it, 
but I had only just addressod myself to sloop soemed to draw ua cloacr. But he seemod 
when ho drow it back again and oddressed to dosire that 1 should treat the revelation 
mo, Tho gloom of his pipe shone in tho aa if I had forgotton it, and with every day 
darkness, and revealed his eyes and the tip it grew to be less possible to apoak of it, So 


of his nose by occasional glimpsca. detwoen us we buried it for the tims. 
“Did that woman toll you anything, Den- _If I have not convoyed a sufficing picture 
ham #” he asked. of tho woman, my feeling about Polo's union 


“Nothing,” [ answored. ‘She asked for with hor will seom exaggerated, unless in- 
you, and when I told her you hud gone to decd tho feeling itself be translated into the 


town aho said she would wait,” picture, and is seen as a reasonable part of 
“ Was sho hore long bofore I camo t” it. [have now lived twica the years I had 
About half an hour.” then known, and have seon the world of men 


Uo was ailont for a minute or two, bat and women far and wide, but I have never 
nmoking furiously, as I could seo through mot thing to oqual the hate and pride 
tho darkness, by the alternate glow and fad- and self-disdain of her faco. “I know you 
ing of the pipe. hate me. Well, I hate yon, and den 

“YT don’t know why I shouldn't toll you,” me and I hate mysolf and all the world.” 
he said, at the end of thia pause. ‘You'll The proud eycs, and the b |, painted 
hold your tongue about it.” face sail these things plain ly, and never 

“If you want to tell me anything that failod to say them in m ination whon E 
you want kopt sccrot it aball novor be talked rocalled hor. A dreadful, ful, ruined 
about.” face, A woman to pity and avoid, 

“Very woll. That's my wife.” Naturally enough she had not seomed so 

I think I wan too astonished to reply. He dreadful at first as she bocame when I know 
was quiet for a time, and then he luughel of Pole’s connection with hor. We pass 
oat, people in the street every day with absolutely 

Wo wero marriod four years ago. T re- no feeling, who would inspire na with nn 
momber tipping the pow-opener. Sho let off awful terror and aversion if they were in any 
an old joke on mo: ‘You've ticd a knot way wound abont our own lives, or the livos 
with your tongue that you can't undo with of our fricnds, 
your tecth.” Then, naturally enongh again, I hegen to 

Bo laughed again in tho eamo odd woy as regan] my friend with different eyes, and 
before, and I mado no anawer. I did not with new light upon him began to see and 
wea what conld be gail to bo of service. My to: things which I had not hitherto 
hoad whirled, and I thought of all sorts of noticed, His ordinary idle ond tranquil 
yidienlona things, congratulations and con- ways deceived me no more, and I saw in 
olences, but. Inckily none of them passed him chiofly a acttled dctermination not to be 
my lips. Polo aaid no more. I hoard him cast down. Boing impelled to notice him 
Jay his pipe down carefully, and I hoard him as J was I began to see alao that his appa 

i imaelf in his hammock, Thon I rent easo of demeanour covered a good deal 
listened to the lap of tho wator on the boat of shyness, His lounging air gave somehow 
and tho stir ond rustle of the leaves which an im ion of complete coolness und savoir 
hung above the roof, and the nibbling of a faire, thie on closer knowledge of him 
k iy Tat rho bed his bome i the well, and became transparent, Perhaps in the warmth 
defied ail cur efforts to ontrap him, 1 had of my sympathy I rated whut I raw 
never until then felt so dreary and unhappy fa hin, bat I began te think him far moro 
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sensitive, moro retiring and sympathetic 
than # ecore of people I kuow who more or 
Tees laid claim to these qualitics, and I came 
to regard him es a man rathor unnsuall 

ne to audor, though uncommonly. well 
able to conceal his pains, 

The rogatta week came, the louso-boat 
was towed up to Henley, and Mr. Gold- 
smith arrived with a groat kit of the most 
amazin, jlaring river costumes I ever 
yet bel Pole treated him with a re- 
markable coolness, and yet on moro than ono 
oecasion I came mpon them talking with 
foe seriousness and an air of cuntidence. 

ir conversation alwaya came to un immo- 
diato ond with my appearanec, and somehow 
without knowin, recisely why, I asso- 
Siatod Goldmnith with Polo's unhappy union, 
and supposed that thoir talks togethor in 
pome way relatod to it, 
ore Was no man on the river who was 
quite as aquatic in his aspect as Goldsmith, 
‘but he was tho most ussless of cockneys in a 
boat. the second day of the regatta, ho 
was roaking prodigious efforts to get out of 
the course, and was being objurgated from a 
ecore of quarters at once, Ww! 
tilt, into a vory hnndsome and dolicate 
oral in which wero seated two Indics and u 
fea loman, the latter very jovial to look at, 
yut short in temper os it proved. ‘Tho hand- 
some craft was lying immodiately below our 
house-boat, and Pole, who hud cast axide his 
usual quiet for the moment, was roaring un- 
heeded instructions to the fat little Jew to 
back wator and to look where he was going, 
and «0 on. The proprietor af the endangorod. 
‘craft was vainly striving to got past tho ludics 
to break the shock of the advancing boat, 
when crash it came, started a plank or two, 
and threw tho ladica and their companion into 
a struggling heap. The gentloman first 
emerged from the pile, and had s dreadful 
struggle with himself not to say things 
which should prejudice him for ever in the 
eyes of his companions, 1 kuew so well the 
kind of relief for which his nature at that 
moment clamourod, that I trembled for him. 
reset whilo ho dared to give utterance to 


“Go home, sir,” he said to tho wretched 
Goldsmith, “You have no business here; 
go home, air,” 

‘He spoke with 2 very loud voice, and Inid 
& tremendous emphasis on the aspirate in 
“home.” 

Goldsmith, who had bumped the back of 
his head on the bottom of the dingey—ho 
had a lump as Jarge as a hen’s egg thore half 
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an hour later—murmured in confused. apo- 


“Go home, sir,” shouted the other. “Go 
home.” And nota word beyond that woul 
the infuriate man trust himeclf to utter. 
“Go home, air; go humo.” gy 

Somchow the author of this disaster 

'gcramblod uboard tho house-bout, and #0 
drew upon Pole and myself the attention of 
tho crowd, und at the same timo induced the 
sufforer to include us with Goldsmith in a 
eommon comlornation. 

We went inside for a moment with Goli- 
smith, who was half-stupid from the shock, 
and then Polo returned to tho angry nun 
and entered into speoch with him. 

“T hopo the bout isn’t much injurod,” I 
heard him say. “If you'll let mo know the 
amount of tho damage I will sce that it is 


“Sond him home, sir,” said tho angry min, 
refusing at present to be mollified ; “‘sond 
him hone.” 


“Sir,” said Pole in snavest tones, “he 
shall bo sent. I hope the ludivs aro not 
burt.” 

Tho ladies replied that thoy were not Lact 
at all; but looking through the window, T 
‘was aware vf ono of Senne rastally re 
garding a pretty straw hat which wua crushe 
unt oF all aby Pole sympa ined vory 
warmly, and I heard him insinuating that 
really after that shock 4 glass of wino— 
he must really be pormitted. He must really 
be nllowed to insist. Te camoint the boat, 
took a bottle of cham which had been 
lying in ice for Iuncheon, gathored some 
lassen togethor, and went out again. Lin 

meantime was preparing vinogar and 
Yrown paper for Goldmnith, “and doctoring 
him as woll as Toould. He waa dreadful}; 
sulky, and when I had finished with him, 
‘wont outaide and found Pole fraternising with 





the three strangers, all politeooas and. re 
for the accident, and eolicitude for the ladics, 
Tho sufferer, all things considered, turned 


rut a ccecenely senlable Sy ja Nat 
roen. 's soothing anc aI pagne, 
piteous glances at the bost, which was naw 
and of an exponsive meke, but he said no 
moro unti] Polo, after an audible altercation 
with Goldamith, brought the latter out to 

jise, and to 6 all reasonable com- 

. But Goldamith was unfortunate 
in his way of putting the thing, and the 
sufforor by bis clumeiness was hard upon him. 
“Tt is not a matter for apology, air,” be 
said, “or for compensation, You have no 
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‘business here. You lad better take tho ad- 
vico I gave you, and go home.” 

“T'vo apologised,” said Goldsmith half- 

way through his nose, “and T'vo offered to 
pay; that's all one gentleman can do for 
adother, and if the other ain’t reasonable 
about it, all P've got to say is he’s no gentle- 
man.” 
Thon thero was an altercation in which I 
folt that I sounded the depths of shame, Mr. 
Goldsmith conductod himself so little to my 
fancy. It was ended by Pole, who bundled 
the Jow into the interior of the boat. 

“We hire the thing from that fellow for 
the season,” he explainod, evidently not car- 
ing any moro than J did to be identified with 
our companion. ‘He made a point of com- 
ing up to Henley and 1 gavo way. Tia 
droaking your boat wer an accident. Yorhaps 
tho fact tat he’s a blackguard may be acei- 
ilental too.” 

‘Ther was an exchango of cars botwoen 
Pole and the strangor, and thon the da 
‘boat was rowed away, Pole marched, with 
overy apprurunes of tranquillity, into tho 

once of our guest and Iandlor, and 

an, with a quiet dogmatism which must. 
have been painful and cxasperating to Gold- 
amith, to oxpress his opinion of hin. 

“You aro really,” ho said, “a very horrid 
little person, and after your bohuviour of 
to-day I won't huve you ahout.” 

a How could T help running into tho man’s 
host 2 ates Gol smith The cunnin, 
qmiling, self-approving little man was 

get, and. ho ruled and ewolled, and 
grew red about tho head like a turkey-cock. 

“You could have helped using bad lan- 

before ladies,” ssid Pole. 

“No I couldn't,” said Goldsmith, who was 
ready to contradict anvthing. 

“That is a trifle worse than ever,” said 
Polo. “The man who cannot help using 
‘bad language before Imlies is a man to be 
avoideil. I must ask you to go.” 

“T won't go,”tho little man almost shrieked, 
“Tee my boat Pl stop.” 

“TE you ave not gone in half an hour,” 
Pole responded, “I shall drop you overboard. 
I have spoken.” 

‘At that we returned to tho deck, and in 
awhile Goldsmith began to ‘up his 
effects. Ho interrupted himeolf to como out 
and address us. He said it was part of tho 

in he had made thot ho was to have a 
week at Henley. He had but three days, 
and he demanded a guinea a day for four 
days more. He added that he thought the 
Fequeat was moderate. 
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Pole counted out four pounds four shillin; 
and dropped the money in his band. He 
took it with no ovidence of shame, and wont 
indoors to continue hia packing, Bat by- 
and-by he was back again, blazing. 

“Look hero,” he began, ‘you're taking » 
very high and mighty air with me, Mr, Polo, 
but Pl be even with you, I know a thin, 
or two that you don't think I know, and I’ 
spoil your game, aa sure as I'm alive. It 
wasn't in my line to denounce anybody, let 
alone a customer, but I'll spoil your game es 
sure es I'm ulive. Oh, you needn't stare at 
me! 1 ain’t afraid of you. I haven't 
do tho thing mysolf. “I've only got to put 
the missis on to you. She'll jolly ‘sharp put 
a stopper on you, see if she don’t. Yuu go 
fooling about witl Misx Delamere any 


Polo had been lollin inat the door-post, 
regarding the man wits look of comtlals 
indifforence up to this, but here he darted at 
him, and before another word was spoken, 
and bofore I could intervene, Goldsmith was 
splashing, in the iret He came uP sarin 
it spouting, and swam to 1, 
aanting 7 the Sank, threatencd Pole in a 
most horrible manner, stamping and splutter- 
ing with rage. All eyes were turned, and all 
ter, Pole pel me wore and fellow, 
ter. Te indoors ant 
cloning the door behind him, and when the 
Jew had ecreamed his fill and had gathered 
an eager and excited crowd, he was moved 
away. A man came, half an hour later, 
from ono of the hotels, asking for his bag- 


Baye. 

“} think,” said Pole, observing that a con-. 
siderable number of people still scomed to 
ingor near us, and to find us interesting and 
curious, “I havo had enough of publicity for 
today. I shall gu up to chambors, Will 
‘you comet” 

I assented willingly, and wo wont away 
together. Neither he er I made any 

lusion to the quarrel, but it dwelt in my 
mind heavily, Twas unable to forgot it. 
‘We went to a concert in tho evening, but I 
heard little of the music, and was wonderin; 
whether I would or no, what the Jew's 
sayings might moan, Later on, in my room, 
Pole his mind a little, but not much. 

“I shall have some trouble over that fel- 
low,” ho seid, after guarding silence for a 
full hour. “Ho's ® solicitor and money- 
lender, and his father did some business for 
my wife before wo married, and seemed 
really to have bohavod kindly to hor, When 
we two had to go our separato ways I 
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wantad somebody to stand between us, and 
make her tho necessary paymouts, and soforth. 
I went to look for tho ok man and found 
tho young one, He did as well as anybody. 
Tho old man is dead and the young ono has 
the businces. 'Then my wifo is one of their 
wn poople, | Tahall havo to find somebody 
eho we. I dare say yon wondered 
him down at Henley 1” 
did—s little—I confeseedl. 

He has a curious influence with my wifo. 
He can koop her quiot when nobody elsc 
can, I thought sho might tind us out at a 

like Honley. I didn't waut a seens. 

le was to have looked out for her, It's a 
melancholy sort of business, isn’t it?” he 
asked, aa if ho wero merely tired. 

T thought it vory melancholy indeed, and 
answered 60. 

*Woll,” ho said, shrugging his shoulder, 
“T've made my bed, and J nmst lis on it. 
Ita all in the day’s work. Good-night, old 

» 


chap. 

He would confoss to nothing, would make 
no show, but I thought how heartsoro 
he must be, and was [Frsfoundly for 
him, not for the laet time, But w I 
would have it there or no, I could not get 
Miss Delamere’s name out of my 
my mind strayed hero and there in fruitless 
conjecture. But I could think no ill of Pole, 
and certainly 1 could think no ill of the one 
Miss Dolamere I know. My dreums defied 
me, and I saw Pole leading’ Miss Delamoro 
to tho altar, and suw the Jew ce oUt 
from behind ono pillur of the buifding whilst 
Pole’s wife pounced out from behind another, 
crying out so ahrilly that they awoke me. 

After that I lay awake tho groater of 
the night, wondering if Pole had fallen in 
love with Mics Delamere in his unhappy 
Jonelinow, and if that wore the reason of 
his avoidance of her. 


CHAPTER VIL. 

Axout throes wooks after the events just 
ruluted, when we had got our flosting reai- 
dence back into its old quarters, thero cams 
up the river, one lovely tranquil morning, a 
fusy and important steamlaunch, with » 
dozon ladics und gontlemon aboard, and a 
bright siiped awning of pink and white and 
blue, which shono very prettily and gaily in 
the tnabine, Pole and I wore waiting to 
crit Se Jock Ae Hue voosel came scteam- 
ing along to signal to the lock-keeper, and 
7 rare sill thre when abe ams up ” She 

alongside our quister an: impos- 
ing eraft, and when the wet gates swung 
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ed into the shadow 


slowly open and we 
¢ glooming walls, she 


aud cool betweon 
glided slowly after us. 

‘Wo wero just heginning to float upwanls 
when a female voico said, spoukin, above us, 
“Good morning, Mr. Polo,” and looking up 
1was aware of a white-haired elderly lady 
who wus bending over tho rail of the faunch 
and smiling downwards. Polo snatched off 
his cap and smiled back again, and was ex- 
changing greotings with hor when no loss 2 
porvon than Scbastian Dohner Jones appem ed, 
beside her, and waved a frieudly hand to 
Voth of us, : 

“ This ia lucky,” said Jonos, “wo are two 
men short. Como on lanl. ' We aro going 
ax far as Pangbourne. Leave yonr boat hero. 
You can call for it on your way back, We 
aro going to have a jolly day and leave dull 
care behind us.” 

“Pray come, Mr. Polo,” said tho cldorly 
lady, “We aro lamentably short of gentle- 
men. 


‘Then two or three other people whom Pole 
knew, but who were sirange to me, joined 
very cordially in this invitation, and we had 
just conf that wo had nothing articular 
to do, and wero not bound capecially any- 


and where, whon Mr. Delamere and his daughter, 


neither of whom lad hitherto come within 
our range of vision, appearod algo, Mr. 
Dolamero blessed us, us it wore, from hia 
superior height, and anid— 

Glad to soe you, Tole. Glad to seo yuu. 
Glad to seo you, Denham. Gilad to sve you. 
Come on board, by all means. By all means, 
come on board.” 

As if ho waived all possiblo objections 
which somebody was going to offer to our 
socicty, and were quito resolved not to hear 
them spoken of. It was, of course, too late 
to hesitate, and so we went on board, though 
1 did co with mixed feelings, Pole shook 
hands with Mr. Delamere with a rather chill 
politeness I thought ; but thon I was looking 
‘out for that, and I dare may that nobody clse 
noticed it, Ihad not time for tho moment 
to remark anything further. Mr. Jones took 
me round and tolil me people's names, and told 
people namo, in that plonsnnt and simplo 

fashion which then obtained. The old fashion 

had at least the morit of preventing nervous 
young men and women, who thought they 
must be entertaining, from saying smart 
things 2 wrong poople and about the 
wrong le. 

Thee Thad to give instractions to the 
Jock-keeper about the boat, and when this was 
dons we all steamed away together up the 
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sunny river, and I hed time to look about 
mo, and seo what manner of people I had 
fallon amonget. ‘They all soemed sgrocable 
and amiable and bent upon enjoying them- 
selves, and with the excaption of Mr, Dela- 
mere and the lady who had first accosted 
Pols, the party was entirely composed of 
young and youngich People. 

Miss Dolamore was talking to Pole, and he 
was answer in a mannor to dissipate 
any fancies of romanco between them, 

“You have dovelopod s very unlooked-for 

characteristic, Mr. Pole,” she said, with that 
air of harmlcss impudence which we all think 
#0 charming in a beautiful girl. “You grow 
retiring,” 
“Grow?” answorod Polo, with equal light- 
nesa ond gaicty of demeanour, “Iam 
grown. Denham and I are hermits. We 
aro a sort of double Diogonos, You passed 
gor tab s quarter of ‘a mile below the 
lock,” 


“Ts your choice of the lifo final?” she 
asked fim smilingly. “Are your frionds 
nover to geo you again 1” 

“We have forgotton the world,” he 
answered, with o slight humorous oxagge- 
ration of tono, ‘and supposed ourselves for- 
gotton by it. Perhaps whoo nature grows 
unkind we may be driven back to the world 
wo have abjured. T don't know yet how 


strong Wo are. 
“ Naturo at her severest did not drive you 
our way in the wintor time,” ahe said, smil- 
ing and nodding her head at him, 
ole's gaiety failed him for a mero second, 
and he blushed and looked guilty. 
“Now, Mr, Denham,” said Miss Delamere, 
ihiering her org = Pole in what I 
it a very graceful way— 
thon it was yy holt by the ton to Cenk 
vory highl; of iis young. Tad and of all 
ahe ‘ght lo—-' Mr. Den! been de- 
lightfully regular, You, I trust,” addressing 
me directly, “are not going to turn perma- 
ae ert Jooking st the bright 
not, looking at the bright eyos 
and beautiful face. Not the presence of all 
the Dolmer Jones's and elderly male Dels- 
meres in the world could rob a room of ite 
charm whilst that delightful countenance 
decorated it. I left theso reflections un- 
spoken, but I sssured her that I had no inten- 
tion of turning hermit at all—that on the 
whole I waa rather fond of the world and 
thought it an agreeable sort af place. 
ors ld Tait taa vary ebalaing 8 
“T was that it was very sti ing to 
virtue to let it be plainly seen and known 
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that people were expected to be good, You 
are coped to ber very geod to-day, Mr. 


“I will try,” he answered, “to make the 
expectation stimulating. In point of fact, I 

ill be good.” 

‘He did in effect become exceedingly bright 
and gay, and was spoken of as boing @ 
acquisition, Thero is always at a picnic 
somebody who is described as boing the life 
ea peaple tes oat laine all the 
y eo 1g an ing #0 sus- 
cessful that: before the day wos over that 
title was his by common consent. Mr. Dola- 
mere’s high-bred and lofty quiet would have 
sat a little heavily on some of us, I fancy, 
Had Bast bean’ tos bis detestor’s — 
Only every now again to my mind Pole 
seemed to flag and to go unusually gloomy. 
Tt needed but a word to bring him to 
hia air of gaiety, and he said 2 hundred 
bright things, not of the sort which are 
worth kooping and will sparklo in any set- 
Sera laut Ghee ty sort bron make 

igh when are disposed to 
Peaghter, but might ecem perhaps a little 
r and commonplace if they were recorded, 
xy wore Paris ta perhaps, but then 
they made no pretence of being Koh-i-noors, 
‘in that ronlight of youth and high 
spirits and sumer holiday thoy sparkled, as 
remember, very brightly. This was a new 
side of him to me, and the sight of it set 
me thinking gravely once or twico how very 
happy aud bandeome and genial he might 
have been if that dark chapter of Metis I 
know of had never been written. 

After luncheon there was displayed a ten- 
dency which 1 had remarked before, and 
have siuco observed at such gatherings—s 
tendency, namely, to get into couples, and to 
wander away from the centre. Pole and 
Miss Delamere wore companions, and for my 
own part I was attracted by baphamrd to 
the society of a certain Misa Clara Grantley, 
in apeaking of whom I shall havo to be care- 
fal, sinoo the lady's will rest 


I easuredly 
upon theso pages, her introduction to 
tie narrative in already expectod. She waa, 


holding. I ostablished my own discernment 
by almost immediately falling in love with 
remember that sunlit river 
as I remember 

and I was 
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fashion among young people than it used to 
de, I fancy. 

Tremember that ot first we talked mostly 
ahout Pole, and that I spoke very highly of 
hin. She told me that a brother of hers, 
then in India, had been at school with Pole, 
and was very fond of him. I answered that 
creeqbodiy mus be 5 and 80, with Pole as a 
kind of conversational walking-stick, we be- 
gan to get along together very nicely. It 
dawned upon me at moments that the young 
lady was very pretty, and I had tho sense to 
think myself « lucky dog in having soeurei 
a partner in all ways eo agreeable, She had 
bluegrey eyes and hair of a golden-yellowish 
hno, a beauty which hs grown much moro 
common than it used to be before the chomist 
came in and invented an suricomous hair- 
wash. I do not helieve that in those ancient 
daya that delusive compound had been in- 
vented—ladies should be told that we of 
the other sex are always able to distinguish 
art from nature in that particular—and even 
if it had been, my companion was one of the 
people who are favoured by nature with the 

of all possible reasons for not using it. 
She had a very fair complexion and « freckle 
or two, which to my thinking made the fair- 
nets prettier to look at. I shall abide by tho 
freckles, whatever editorial ro muy be 
attempted, I remember them distinctly. 

This charming young person had a mother 
who was something of an invalid, and was in 
the country for her health. They yrere great 
friends of the Delameros ; and Mra. 
mere (who had heon dead for many yeara) 
and mamma had been schoolgirla together. 
So now the charming young person was atay- 
ing in the Delamerea’ house, and Miss Dela- 
mere had care of her. She did not seem 
very much to like Mr. Delamere, which, in its 
way, was a sort of hond of union between 
us, and sho said sho did not think Jones was 
very nice, which was indisputably another. 
She Aa some awe of Deane, hon she 
regarded as being supernaturally learned an: 
clever, but she thought he undervalued the 
other kinds of learning and cleverness which 
other people had. Jonos and he neemed to 
be very great friends indeed, and Jones was a 
per about the house; in fact he almost 
lived there. Her tone seemed to 
something of a rogret for this fact ; st east 
I so construed it, and it soothed me. I 
should have been disappointed in a git 
etherwise so charming if sho had 
Tones. 

‘We strolled about that beautiful aftsrnoon, 
and I eoulled her about the river, where she 
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was at first a little timid, though she soon 
grow accustomed and fearless, and beoame 
interested in learning to steer. I should 
have been an egregious young coxcomb if I 
had at this time even begun to have a notion 
‘of what was really hppening to me, but I 
took the fever naturally, and at first kindly. 
There never had been aurely fo charming a 
companion, There nover had been such a 
pretty gil, And so far that waa all. 

Now { myself am, if I may be forgiven for 
mentioning the fact, a swarthy man, of a 
muddy complexion, and as old expericnoe 
proves, thorofore all the likelier to find blue- 
groy eyes and yellowish hair and rosy cheeks 
—not peony, if you please, but rosy, the 
‘most delicate, wholesome rose-leaf bloom in 
the world—I was oll the moro likely, I aay, 
to find these charms attractive and supreme. 
And thon, of course, I admired the shy, 
gentle, sweet nature and tho arch, timd 
faco, and had never known anything so de- 
lightful. And whother you like to boliove it 
or not, suadame, for whovo eapecial beboof 
this page ia, and one or two that have pre- 
coled it aro written, I had nevor fallen in 
love beforc, That is in any way worth 


soceking of. 

We foun in a while two others of our 
party on the bank, but whether they pro- 
ferred solitude or wero too benevolent to 
spoil our enjoyment, they declined our 
critical invitation to joi us, and atrollod 
away among the trees; and, like the Ancient 
Mariner with the watersnakes, I blessed 
them unaware. 

Tt was altogothor a day to romember, but 
it faded as all daye will The stoam-whistlo 
sounded, and we all assemblod at the launch, 
nnd went away down stream again. I ho 
with all my heart all the time that Miss 
Dolamere would give me an invitation, and 
T was, I am afraid, very ingratiatory with 
her. Sho glutdoned me by doing what 1 
wanted very kindly and graciously, 60 
prey a girl, and so shacening 8 companion! 

wanted to sve as much of that beauty as 1 
could, and to havo more of that charming 


companionshi) 

At the Tot -whera we had met thom all 
we took leave of them, A mile or two far- 
thor down stream thoy would beteke them- 
selves to the rail, and co back to town and 
dinner, Pole and 1, hed on ths lock 
gate, waved farowell with our caps 60 long 
as we could see the flutter of tho doparti 
handkerchiefs, There had been a lly foo 
tation of heart-break between Pole the 
old lady st losing one another, and it was 
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‘becanse of this that the signala of good-byo 
were thus pro! . 

‘Whilst wa wore rtili waving and smili 
we turned to look at each other, and war 
and smiled no more. We both went mighty 
solemn with a ludicrous suddenness. When 
we lookei at each other next we laughed, 
but chi wo were sorious afterwards. We 
pulled down to our aquatic residence, and 
wont gloomily aliont our business of cooking 
and euting, ‘The ploasant day was over. 

‘We lit our pipos and eat in the twilight, 
whilst the lanl “grew dukier and duakier 
and the stara grow brighter and brighter. 
And one of us was lled with I don't know 
how many hopes and. projects and fancies, 
‘There wus tho magic cankltwn which Youth, 
Hoalth, Hope, and Co. will Ion to anybody, 
and all'the projects and fancies bubbling in 
it, and I watching for the projection, and the 
eonsoquent wonderful wildfowl. And here 
was tho other of us looking at the magic 
eaaldron cracked and dry, and beyond refill- 
ing or mouding. Strange how nour wo can 
‘be to one snother anil how far away ! 


CHANTER VITL 


A DAY or two later, whon I tokl Pole that 
L had receivuid an invitation to Cromwell 


Terrace, lio made no answer beyond that frien: 


which might be conveyed in an enij 

grunt. Ent & week farther on, when I wont 
up to chambers, ho accompanied me, and in 
tho evening, somewhero about ton o'clock, 
{st as 1 was ubout to act off, he tarned up, 


reasod, and announced that he was going ui 


with mo, I was vory glad to have him, and 
I supposot that, ator the day on the launch, 
he had made up his mind that Delamero'’s 
society was bearable, and had effocted his 
peace with Delamere’s daughter. 
Tho house was crowded, and there was the 
tost difficulty in getting about, Thero 
fad been 0 highly solect and distinguished 
dinner-party, and now there was each a cram 
aa, in my limited expotiono, 1 had not sean. 
‘The ataire were full, the conservatory half- 
way up wus full, the landings were full, and 
the rooms wero only a thought leas crowded. 
Protty Mies Grantley wae talking to a bald- 
headed old gentleman in the vory last corner 
T came to, and sho gave mea blush and aamile 
of recogution when she caught sight of mo 
The corner was defondod—barricaded, as it 
were—by two big china iar ofthe shape af 
cask, ond « capacity, as 1 shi j 
some twelve gallons. Que of thoso made a 
mufficiently comfortable seat; and when the 
eld. gentleman (who may havo had tho sur- 
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prising good sonse to think that » couple of 
Young pooplo who greeted each other blush- 
ing smiling might be as happy without 
him 25 with hits} when the olf! gontleman 
had withdrawn through & momentary crack 
in the crowd, I took tho scat he bad vacated, 
and enterod into talk about the water party 
of a little while ayo, and other matters of 
equal interest and moment, 

This, of course, was all very delightful, 
but was not allowed to last, I felt a hand 
Jeid upon my shonliler, anil looking up saw 
the venerable Dr. Fish beside me beamin; 
through his gold-rimmed glasses. He hufled 
into our corner, and with no doubt tha moat 
benevolent intentions, he stayed there and 
talked until Miss Grantley ali 
‘Then I, not daring to follow, and being held 
by thin nies old man by the Inppol of the 
coat whilat I thought unutterable things of 
bim, sat thero in silout torture for a time 
and answered, I fear, very much ot random. 
But by-and-by he interested me. 

“Ta0e Polo hero aguin,” ho suid. “FE am 
mien him here. You will meet people 

Donhar, who will improve your mind 
Pole is looking very well, You and he are 
great companions, 1 believe $” 

e Ob, yon" I anewered, “wo arc great 








“Iam very glat of that,” he went on. 
“OF course no honest man will choose his 
frionds bocause they are rich ani influential ; 
bat eeales sogaated are falnable thin 
rightly nad, you know, Denham, rightly 
eed 


He rubbed his hands and looked soriously 


and marly at me. 

I not known that Pole’s wealth, or his 
influence either, was at all beyond the com- 
mon, and Iesid as much ; but the Doctor 
broke in eagerly. ; ‘dia 

“My dear young sir, don’t you know 
there is but & single life between him and 
the title1 You didn’t know? Doar met 
It’s quito o vast fortuno—really an excep- 
tional thing! You didn’t know that? Dear 
me! Llow reticent your friend must be!” 

1 admitted that my friend was reticont; 
but I urged that human life was a somewhat 
uncertain thing to build calculations upon, 
and that Pole was about the last man I knew 
to speculate upon it. 

“Ob dear, dear no,” said Dostor Fish, 
shaking his head with a mournful look; 
“there is no such extrems element of uncer- 
tainty as you imagine, Mr. Denham, The 
remaming lifo is dreadfully frail; the poor 
follow ia hanlly expected ‘to last a yenr— 
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they're moving him to the Riviera now, I 
lieve.” 


‘This was news certainly ; but I was not in 
tho least degre surprised that Pole had said 
nothing of it, I thought it indeed most 
ee een 

t helped to make him more of a 

in my oyes, but not a8 I fancy the good old 
Doctor meant it to do. It scemed cortainh 
tomake his position the more pitiable, though 
this was assuredly to take a most unjust and 
foolish view of things, for to be ‘wealthy ond 
to hold a place of hish consideration in the 
world are at least among the aids to happi- 
ness. But the promise of woalth and rank 
aeomed to emphasise his trouble. The smile 
of fortune’s aunshine did but throw tho shado 
into more sombre relief. I did not ask who- 
ther it would do so for him ; it did it for me 
in my concoption of him. 

TIearned that the owner of the lifo which 
stood betwoon Pole und the title was a cousin 
Reginald of his, who had been always reck- 
oned feeble, Thin Reginald’s father had beon 
dead but a few mont Ho was 2 stalwart 
man of middle age, and when he came to 
‘his ond by ap accident in the hunting-field 
had been upon tho eve of 8 second marrisgo. 
Three years earlicr, tho told me, no 
man would have given a shilling for Pole’s 
chance, but four sound lives fallen un- 
expectedly away, and now there waa nobody 
left but this cousin, who had been bred os 
@ atrangor to him. 

‘When I had time to think of it I liked 
Pole tho better for not having spoken to me 
of this matter. It argued a certain delicacy 
in him to be silent. I knew, and I still know, 
a great many men who would have been loud 
about it, and would have basked in thoir 

ios before whose feet would havo 
itched for tho fooble man’s shocs, 

The Doctor found me out later that even- 
ing and told me that he had heard news of 
Reginald Polo. There was littlo hope for 
him ite doctors had decided that he shoo 
go southwards, but by very easy stages, 
Hie hand of “death, “eo the old gentleman 
said impressively, seemed on the poor boy 


“Delamere told me of it,” said Dr. Fish, 
He had spoken of the poor lad who had 
come so near to high fortune and was now 
slipping away from it into an ma gare 
with beooming solemnity ; but ab 
mention of Delamere, he to twinkle. 
“Qur host,” he said, ‘will bo glad to see 
Pole back again now, I fancy. I hardly 
know how it came about; but I fancy they 
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took a dislike to ench other, But Delamore 
won't throw away a chance like that. Of 
course Delamore’s a vory high-minded man 
and so forth, and has a very lofty ides of 
Iife, bat I supposo he has no objection to 
secing Miss Delamero well settlod. He is 
distinctly more amiable to Pole than he used 
to be. ‘That is how the world gose, my 
young friend, Do well, thrive, got on in tho 
you. 





id and you will find people agreeable to 


He went on, eminently well satisfied with 
himeolf, and I listened in a sort of stupor. 
"That awfal marriage of Polo's was a seoret. 
Nobody knew of it who knew him wall. 

“T am getting elderly,” said the babblin 
and indiscreet divine, who was esrtafnly old 
enough to have known better than to take 
80 close an interest as he did in othor people's 
affairs, I thought, “I am elderly, but I feel 
an interest in youth. I am looking on ata 
good many things with a great deal of plea- 
sure. Do me the credit to romembor this 
enigmatical utterance in a year or two's 
Has Deke, and ask me what I meant by 


“TU think I know what you mean, sir,” I 


“Do you?” he asked, nodding his bone- 
volent bald head and smiling, “Ah! you're 
a friend of his, Exactly” 

“T think you are altogether wrong, sir,” 
I said ; “Iam sure you aroaltogother wrong. 
Pray do not spread any ides of that kind.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” responded tho Doctor, 
“T have known them both for years, I have 
seen it growing on both sides.” 

Tapoke before I knew it, and the Doctor 

at me. 

“I hope not; ob, I hope not!” 

= me,” he said, in somo confusion. 
* Tot us change the theme.” He took mo very 
kindly and confidentially by tho arm, and 

wo lia grip a Htéle friendly preeeare, 


Keg out deny oy? Ie one 


‘There, there, let us my no more ; let us aay 


no more. 
I thought it beat to leave him to any fancy 
ho might form. The question was danger- 
ous, ho chose to think that I was in love 
with Miss Delamere, it mattered little ; and 
since he was so ready to loop at conclusions, 
it was likely that his suspicions about Pole 
to the same effect wore as well founded aa 

were of me, J am inolined to think— 
# Tmay take advantage of the liberty this 
narrative uffords me—that I was rather an 
unusual young man in some respects, and 
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that I took rather unusually scrious views of 
things. But tho idea of Polo and Miss Dela- 
more really growing to care for each other, 
with that insuporable barrier between thom, 
was torrible, 

‘There was novor the faintest little doubt 
of Pole’s honour in my mind. If thero had 
boon a reasonable ground for thinking that 
‘Miss Delamere had had a fancy concerning 
hi, such as en innocent girl might not havo 
about a man who was ly marricd, I 
believed that ho would have cut his hand 
of, or burned it in the fire, rather than on- 
courage it to her d T had £0 loftya 
belicf in hia honour, made him so much 
of a heroin my mind, that any thought of 
careleaaness in this regard in him was out- 
aide my conjecturcs. id as for more cox- 
combry, I was a very much smaller creature 
than Pole, and even I dospised it, What 
wee] he likely to feel about it # 

fow if anybody thinka that tho prossure 
of these reflections kept me for more than 
ten minutes ut tho outsile from seeking 
anow the charming society of Miss Clara 
Grantley, he Cite ino credit for an unselfish- 
ness of friendahip to which I lay no claim. 
Polo's affairs intorested me very deoply, and 
{was growing more and moro attached to 
him, but I was not quite aliat out from the 
vontomplation of my own affairs. 

‘The crowd was not eo donse as it had 
beon, and 1 was able to make my way about, 
tho rooma without so much of diplomatic 
efiort aa I had boon compelled to exert 
earlier in the ovening. As I moved sbout 
looking for Miss Grantley, 1 mw Polo in 
conversation with our hostess. Miss Dola- 
more summoned mo by a smile ond a wave 
of her fan, and 1 joined thom for a few 
minutes, Thore was nothing very noticeablo 
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Polo and I walkod home together. Woe 
started in atarlight, but before wa got home 
the sky was light ebovo us, and ita etheroal 
blue was lined with beautiful faint streaks of 
rose. We talked a great deal as we walked, 
and one thing that Pole aaid I revallod many 
and may a time afterwards, 

“Tho hest way with dangor is to treat it 
as if you did not believe in it.” 

“TE a man aimed ap pistol at your head, 
you'd dodge, wouldn't you?” Tasked him; 
‘or strike up the weapon, or behave in some 
way as if you belioved in the dungor 1” 

“Exactly,” he said ; “there is no sayin 
so wiso that you can’t make it look foolia 
by @ question of that sort. But I'm not 
talking of pistols, thongh even there 
may cometo grief if you believe too much in 
danger. Comeslong, my Denham, Shoulders 
square, Head well up. March! And your 
Ulood-curdling fover is flown ten miles 
away,” 

Me clapped me on the shoulder, and we 
turned into the courtyard togother at that 
instant, 

“All tho samo,” I said, “it isn’t good 
counsel for overybody: There aro some 
whose nerves might fuil at tho pinch, and 
for them it might be safest to treat danger 
aa if they bohovod in it very earnes! 
Spare the wouker vessel. Don't tow 
into action too desperately.” 

He turned to look at me as if he sought to 
read some special meaning in my words, 
and knowing that hia eyes were upon mo I 
felt canfawod, T had not meant it so, but 
remembering Dr. Fish’s talk, it lashed upon 
mo that Pole might aecept my chance simile 
a8 an impertinent warning. The more T 
Dinshed the more he lool at mo, ond 
the more he locked the more confusod 1 





her 


in their talk, and cortainly nothing in their felt, 


bearing towards each other which would in- 


“What did you mean by that?” he 


dicate more than tho merest amiublo sc- asked. 


quaintancoshi; 

I woceseden in finding Miss Grantloy— 
there is a ari in using that 
form—and I fell more pronouncodly and 


decidedly in love with every minute spent ch 


in her sosioty. amin Lepr! all 
charming as yot, not the st 
atention to ‘straggle against tho i 
which wes stealing over me. Time camo 
hen I got into « state of mind no loss than 
dreadful, and could not eat my meals, 


“Nothing 1” I said; “absolutely nothing 
when I snid it. But you soomed to find a 
moaning in it.” 

“And 0 you find a meaning in it, too, 
+ 

T made some gaceare "with say bards to 
signify thot the thing wus not worth think- 
ing of, and stammered something to that 


“Como inside,” he said; “let us have a 
talk about this.” 


a a 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
SUKDAY BEAPINGS FOR FEBRTARY, 
Br mm EDITOR. 


FIRbT SUNDAY. make of it. According to St. Tuko, it is 
| givon ‘a3 a form to be used: “ Whon ye pry 
RERROVORONY, say, ‘Our Father,’ &e.” In St, Matthew, ou 
Verd Paste kemay.; 8. Take xi. 3-13. tho other hand, it is deseribod as a model 
We cannot esteom too highly the link after which all our prayers ought to be 
whoroby the uao of tho Lord's Prayer fashioned: “After this mannor pray Yo, 
unites Christians thronghout the world. ‘Our Futher,’ &.” This difference teaches 
With tho exception of the Society of Friends 'ns tho lawfulnem of nsing sot forma of 
and some obscure sects, every branch of the | prayor, or, in other words, the lawfulness of 
Charch givos it a place in public worship. | Litungios, seeing tht the Lord's Prayer was 
Besides joining in the service of Pro- itself intended to Le, and has actually been, 80 
testant denominations, it has been the privi- | used. It also hows the lawfulness of what is 
lego of tho writer to worship in Roman | called ‘Fros Prayer,” for we are commanded 
Catholic, Greek, Coptic, Maronito, and Ar- fo pray “oftor this mannor.” And as if to 
meniin churches, and amid all variotios of it plain that wo may regard its une in 
ritual, and in spito of many things which ap- ! the spirit of liberty, the prayer is not. given 
peared to him superstitions or Tawarranted, lin the two Gospels in exactly the samo 
there was the blessed characteristic that all! words, nur does it vecur anywhere in Sori 
prayed in the same words, though not in: ture in the same form in which it is uant 
the sane language, tho great prayor of the employod in the Christian Church ; for it 
One Lorl and Master. We may thank is universally acknowledged that the Dox- 
God for this, because this prayer forms a ology, “Thino is tho kingdom, the powor 
goxpel which, if duly afeered, would tho glory, for over and ever,” has no 
eliver all Churches and all Christians from place iu the original. 
whatever may now soparate them. |, Tho brevity of tho Lord's Prayer is help 

The Lord’s Prayer is recorded for us by ful, not because it implics thut long soasons 
two of tho Evangelists, and it is instructive of prayer are coutrary to tho will of Christ, 
that they do so in differunt connections, and for He Himaclf froquently spent ontire 
not oxactly in the same wonls. St. Matthow nights in prayor; but it shows thst a short 
tella us how our Lord taught His disciples to payer may he a very trne prayer, and that, 
‘use it, in order to deliver them from “vain whethor short orlong, our prayers should be 
repetitions.” In St. Luke, again, Christ is such as may permit the mind to attend frocly 
roptesented 8 giving the pmyer to His to what is said, that wo bo not curvloss or 
disciples in answer to thoir regnest “Lord, irreverent. “Be not rash with thy mouth,” 
teach ws to pray.” They had boon using | said the proachor, “and Jot not thy heurt be 
py ers all their lives, but whon they he- , hasty to utter anything heforo God, for God 

eld Christ in prayer they felt ox if they ia in heaven and thou upon earth ; therefore 
had hitherto never really prayod at sll. et thy words be fow.” “‘Evoryons, however 

Tho difference of these two contexts is difficult ho may find it to make long prayers,” 

ive. The one reproves the tendency, wrote Dean Stanloy, “bowover pressing his 
a0 common with us all, to repeat prayer aa business may be, morning, noon, and night, 
«form, aud to consider our roligious duties may have time to make that very aliort 
fulfilled with the verbal performance of the prayer. How long docs it tukef Ono 
service. The other shows us the power of minute. How many sentences does it eon- 
example ; and that the beat way to lead others tain! Seven.” 
to pray aright is to be earnost in prayer our- _ Asaffording a model after which all prayer 
volves, child is led more surely to lis should be constructed, it has somo cherac- 
heavenly Father when tho carthly parent teristics in marked contrast to what is most 
gocs himself to God as a child. common in our prayers, 

‘Tho difforonce between the circumstances _(1.) It brings us firet to God and shows 
and the words as wo find them in the two how tho mind of the worshipper should be 
Gospels may further show us the light in filled primarily and chiefly with the thought 
which the prayer is to be regarded by us, of the glory of the Father, with the desire that 
and the kind of use we aro st liberty to the name of the Fathor should be glorified 
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among men, rathor than with cravings for 
seas ved more or less uolfish. ‘The anpira- 
tions are at the first lifted to God, away 
from our own tomporury carcs und difficulties. 
‘With ua, on the contrary, the first 

ia for morey or help rather than for God. 

(2) Again, the proportion of unselfish 
Petitions to those that are personal ia in- 
structive, Instoad of revelling, as modern 
prayers generally do, in un exagyerated self- 
consciousness of our own sins and wants and 
feclinge, tho Lord's Prayer contains as man 
utterances which are ahvolutely frec from sel 
ag it docs of those which refer to ourselves. 
How much more healthy wonld our religion 
and our prayers become if. they reflected a 
similar proportion of self-forgetfulness and 
as largo u delight in Cod ! 

Wo can therfore well realise the truth of 
what Mr. Maurice says: “Tho Paternoster 
is not, as some fancy, tho easicst, most 
natural of all devout utterances. 1t may be 
commitied to memory quickly, but it ix 
slowly Jearnt by heart, Mon may repeat it 
over ten tines in an hour, but to use it 
when it ia most needed, to know what it 
means, to believe it, yea, not to contradict it 
in tho very act of praying it, not to construct 
our prayers upon a model the most unlike it 

ible, this is hard; this is une of tho 
highest gifta which God can bestow upon us ; 
nor can we look to receive it without others 
that we may wish for less —sharp suffe 
asenso of wanting Him, a despair 
sulves.” “ Lord, teuch us to pray 1” 


SECOND SUNDAY. 
“Our Meter wloch art in heaven.” I. 
Mend Ieniah Lei 7 0 end ; Gal, 1.395 39.7. 
‘Theve firat words aro the key to the rost 
of the prayor: if wo fail to understand them, 
we mauat also fail in understanding ovory 
ition that follows. The name, “Our 
ther,” is 80 stonaly sod 2 ought, i epi 
with every requost, that we ought, in spirit 
at least, to use it as each desire ia made 
known to Him, Unloss we know Him and 
love Him os a Father we cannot with 
any reality pray that the blessod name 
“ Father” should be hallowed, that the king- 
dom of the “Father” should come, and the: 
of the “Father” be done on earth oven as it is 
done in heaven. We might uso tho wordsand 
say the prayer; but we could not pray the 
prayer, rich ing the things we ssk, except 
we seo and feal the and of 
thut great namo, Jn like manner it is 
a Father we beg our daily bread, and the 
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doliverance from temptation. It is also be- 
cause wo uro preying to tho one Father, thet 
whon wo ask Ilis forgiveness wo are made to 
think of our Inuthors and sisters, and to 
add, “as we forgive our debtors” In short, 
the spirit of the prayer is condonsod in the 
first words, so that ull the rout flowa natar- 
ally from ‘thom. They aro esay words to 
ropeat, but exhaustless in their meaning—ao 
ximplo that a child can perhaps say thom 
hest, Lut most difficult ev to learn a8 to aury 
their spirit into our lives, 

‘The central name “Father” is itself x 
gospel, As wo understand it, athousund diffi 
eultics vanish, both speculative and practi- 
cal, It makes the way of approach to God 
very simple, because Christ has taught us 10 
interpret from what ia trusst in tho heart of 
any earthly fathor what the heart of God ia 
towards His children. ‘If ye being evil 
know how to give good gifts to your children, 
how much more muat your Futher which is 
in heaven givo good things to thom that ask 
Him.” Wo can, therefore, assort with ovn- 
fidence that as 2 Father He must desire our 
love, and that it ia not the same thing to 
Hin whether we aro saints or dovils. It 
might be so with a gol of mere power, but uot, 
with the Father of our spirits. It ie because 
Beis our Father that we can ulao understand 
Ais just anger against sin, and the wise chas- 
tisemont wherehy He would educate w. 
Justice and righteousnoss are inherent in 





‘of our-!all holy love. In like mannor Ho, as u 
| Father, pities Hix children, and does not 


despise us because of our ignorance and 
weakneas, He bears with our infirmities, 
Tt was the great work of Jesus Christ to 
portly this name Father among those who 

become rebels and did not know the 
Father. He rovealed the depths of the 
Fatherly love by His own sucrifive, and 
showed how worthy the Father was of our 
perfect obedience by His own glad obedience 
a6 & Son, even unto doxth. 

‘We havo to learn tho meaning of that 
name for ourselves. We have to learn that 
we do not require to make Him our Father 
by any acta of our own, or by priests or sncri- 
fices. It should be ours rather to 
eglect, which 


the relationship we so often n¢ 
ite of our neglect, and to begin 





is true in sp 
to trust God as a Father by the response of 
childlike confidence and self-aurrender. We 
‘often imagine that it is the mind of God to- 
wards us that has to be cl instead of our 
mindtowards Him. We invert ths order of 
St. Paul, who, aa the ambassador of God, telis 
men that God is already reconciled, and on 


all priestly systems that they proceed on the 
supposition that God has to be propitisted 
and induced to love us; whereas tho fnne- 
tion of the ministry is to declare the full 
Fatherhood of God and to implore men to 
desiat from their rebellion, and to be recon- 
ciled to Him as God, and to allow Him to 
reign over them and bleas thom. Tho func- 
tion of the ministry ia not to deal with God 
on behalf of mon, but with men on behalf of 
God, True reconciliation is a restoration of 
man to his proper position as a creature 
towanls his Oreator, a8 a subject towards his 
lewfal king, and as 9 child towards the wise 
and holy guidance of the Father's will, “I 
will arleo and go to my Fi ther” is tho 
language appropriate for him who rocognines 
to Sent ‘of things and of his relationship to 
fod. 





All this we oro tanght as to our relation- 
ship towards God, whon we aay, “Qur 
Father which art in hoavon.” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Our Pather which art in beaveo.” IT. 
‘Bend Sanka Wili. 113; 1 Peter, 17 to end. 

‘When we say, “Onr Father which art in 
lieavon,” we learn much regarding our rola- 
tionship towards man, ss well as towards 
God; because it is only as we go up to 
God in the consciousnoss of His Father- 
hood that we can come down to men, 
80 as to tako our right place among them 
and call them brothera and sistera As wo 
say “Our Father” wo aro nocosurily put 
into fellowship with the whole family of 
mankind, This name raises us into brother- 
hood with = Church of the redeemed, 
suggesting inspiring conscioumess of 
the vast “eommanion of saints” both in 
heaven ond on oarth. We are taught to 
ineludo thom in that word “‘our.” Nay, 
bottor still, for the prayer assures us that 
they include us. Our fooble utterance thus 
Vecomes responded to by the rusjestic ‘our 
Father” that is poured forth in a tide of 
ondless intoreassion from tho ton thousand 
times ton thousand who are one with us in 
Christ the Eider Brother. Thia openi 
word, therefore, brings us all » at 
onco' raising the earthly suppliant to the 
fellowship of the saints in light, and bring- 
ing them down into fellowship with thoir 
struggling brethren here. Such a thought is 
strengthening, and ought to deliver us from 
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ymliy wih the wee’ Kogios of Ges 
aympathy with the wide om y 
whether in heaven or on earth, 

‘Anil it puts us eqnally into union with the 
poorest, the most miserable, and the most, 
sinful creatures of God. When we say, 
“Our Father,” wo ought to think of them as 
well as of the best and test. AB Wo 
kneel we ought to be conscious of those who 
aro cared for by God as well as oursolvos, 
and who, in spito of the “ far country ” into 
which they may havo wandered, and of 
their rags and famine, aro His sons and 
dan; as woll aa wo. It is not casy to 
bow the proud knoes and to take our place 
among the vory worst and say that word, 
“Qur Fathor.” We uso it too lightly; wo 
do not consider what a confession it implica 
of our common sinful humanity, ond what a 
condemnation it carries of our unloving in- 
difforence towards others. As wo epeak the 
words in prayer, if we but join ourselves in 
thonght to all thovo whom the words om- 
hrace, we would not ilare to rise from our 
knees and ask, “Am I my brother’a keoper t 
‘What havo I to do with these multitudes 1” 
Decanse wo havo buon acknowledging that 
we are all of one family, and that ia 
their Father as well as ours, “Ho that 
loveth not his brother, whom he hath soon, 
how can he love God, whom he hath not 
scent” From tho sense of brotherhood 
will come the fulfilmont of that groat law of 
Christ wheroby wo ono another's 
burdens, so that the sins ond faults and 
miseries which would othorwiso alicnato ns 
from our brother, become our own burden ; 
and this again leads on to tho other poti- 
tion, “ Hallowed be Thy name,” which ix the 
desire that the Father should bo known and 
confessed by every child of man. 

Lastly, ‘The words “ which art in heaven” 
lift us above the perplexitics of “this 
unintelligible world,” into the thought 
of that Presence whore all ia cloar. It 
fs something to say it in childlike faith, 
“Our Father, Thou knowest all and lovest 
all, Thou art in heaven. We know what 
the word ‘Fathor’ means, for Thou haat 
taught us to believe thut what is beat 
in our own hearta ag we love our chil- 
dren and seck their , is a true re 
ileetion of Thy Fathorly lovo ; but we cannot 
‘underatand nine and sorrows and 
wretchodness of the world, nor tho trials a0 
hard to bear which crush us so often to 
the dust, But Thou art in heaven, and 
soest what we cannot soo; therefore do wo 
trust Thoe with it all” The thought of 
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heaven may at least teach us this faith. 
For as we think of heaven our minds are 
raised to the all-encompassing height which 
embraces countless worlds as well as “this 
dim spot that mon call earth.” Wo who are 
‘here can sea only » littlo way ; the objects 
noxt to ua appear greator than sun, moon, 
and stars, But He who is in heaven seos all 
things as they aro, and can therefore guide 
ur fot and that of others with 8 wisdom and 
a goodness which aro proportionate to Lis 

riect knowludge and His infinite love. 
We are fllod with roverenco aa we think of 
how that unfathomable sky, and that light 
which fills all things, flashing from the most. 
distant world to minutest object beside 
our common path, aro but imagex of Tim, 
the hoight and dopth, and length and breadth 
of whose glory pass knowlodge, and who 
equally reaches to tho lowliest creature He 
has made as to “ Arcturus, Ouiov, and tho 
Pleiades.” It is with such a conception of His 
divino greatnoss wo can understand the 
we “For my thoughts aro not your 
thoughts, neither aro your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord. For as tho heavons aro 
higher than the earth, so are ny ways higher 
thun your ae and my thoughts your 
thong! ts,” Thorefore, whon wo kneel, bar- 
dened with tho mysteries and sins of carth, 
and say, “ Our Father which art in heaven,” 
let us have confidence in Him whose thoughts 
aro infinitely better than gure, and who sevs 
what we cannot eee. “ reignoth, 
rt he Chi 

‘o loarn t thi it, prayer of Christ 
is to ww into this divine lif. Mie it is the 
firat lesaon we have learned at » mother’s 
knee, wo the last and deepest losson wo can 
Jearn in religion will be to pray it and to 
live it truly. 

FOURTH SUNDAY. 
“Biallowed be thy nama” 
Read Brod. xxx. 12 to end; Jobm iv. 18—28. 

‘This firet potition strikes a koy-note to 
which our thoughts ought to be attuned, 
Moat of us 0 to God with the burden which 
may immediately be ing on our lives or 
spirit. Tho ory, “ Lord, have merey upon 
mo a sinner,” is tho natural outburat of a 
heart filled with dismay at its own evil and 
wnworthiness. ‘Lond, save me or I parish,” 
in the no less earnest prayer of tho man who 
is sated ty the vision of his guilt and 

. we do not condemn, for our 

a dia net condemn, these es 
troul souls Others, pressed Boro 
poverty, and experiencing the misery of 









ote) 


and would seek from God 
Eat ‘whorewith they may feed them- 
solves and thoir children. there is 
surly nothing wrong in giving voies to such 
ires. “Your Fathor knowoth that ye 
have need of these things,” aro the kind 
words of Jesus to all who are snxious 
as to what they ure to oat and drink 
and wherewithal they may Le clothed. But 
“Man does not live by bread alone,” and 
Ho who realised its truth when in the 
day of His own fasting He was tompted to 
make bread of stones, doos not deal harshly 
with us when He would have us think most 
of the brea/l that endureth unto eternal life. 

Far less docs Ho give the chicf placo to tha 
cry for succoss and over and riches, which 

_is the most powerful of aJI desires in the 
| lives of vast numbor of men and women, reli- 
gious «s woll as irroligious ; nor does Tle put 
| frst in this groat prayer tho duty of “saving 
jour own souls.” For first and foremost Ho 
teachos us to say, “Our Father which art in 
| heaven, hallowed be Thy name!” and 
the condition of spirit in him whoso first 
} word is “Hallowed be Thy namo” is quite 
different from that of him whose mind ja 
absorbed with himself and says, “Save mt 
soul |” 

By the name of God ia meant in Scrip- 
ture that whercby Ho makes himself known, 
and hero it means His rovelation as our 
Fathor in heaven, 

‘The names whorcby God was known in 
tho Old Testament wore all connected with 
special manifestations of His cl . The 
“1 am,” the “Lord of Hosta,” “the Lord 
God, mereiful and gracious, keeping mercy 
for thousands,” and many others that may 
‘be recalled, each brought out some aepect of 
the divine nature suitable for the period or 
the circumstances when it was given, so that 
holy men of old wore able to Jay hold on 
God as their helpur. It was thus that ther 

could say, “Thoy that know Thy name will 
put their trast in Thee,” and spoke of tho 
namo of God as “a strong tower” to which 
they could resort. But tho name with which 
our Lord begins this prayer, and which we 
ask to be hallowed, is that of “our Father.” 
It was the work of Christ to smanifest 
the full meaning of this name: “ Father, 
the world hath not known Thee, but I have 
known Thee;” “Father, I have glorified 
Thy name ;” “He that hath seen me hath 
Father.” 


seen the s 

‘What do we moan by asking that this 
name should be hallo sacred, free 
from all defilement, and made fully manifest? 
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We hullow the name of tho Fathor when 
we trout Him as a Father by giving Him the 
love, confidence, and obediencs of our hearts. 
Tt was thus Jesus glorified that name, by 
living ns tho perfoct Son, finding it Hia meat 
todo His Father's will, evon when it led to 
tho cross, We hallow His uame also whon wo 
disown every thought of God which is ineun- 
sistent with His hood and allow uo 
iden of cuprice, arbitrariness, or injustice to 
taingle with our beliof regarding Hnn. And 
we fallow that name when we live in the 
spitit of brotherhood towards others, recog- 
iusitg the tie which binda us in the ono 
Laniily of God to the poorest and the worst, 
Tt, was not for the men who called them- 
aclves rightcous that Christ laboured most, 
ut for those whom tho religious world 
called outcusts—these h + treated as brothers 
and sisters, and sought them out that he 
might rostore then, So ought wo, as we 
pray “Hallowed bo Thy name,” endeavour 
to mako the Futhor known, labouring for 
the good of men however far they may 
havo wandered, even as the mombors of an 
earthly fumily would confosa the tie that 
hinds thom to their “Jost” brothers and 


Gators, 

For all truc worship finds expression in 
life. Tho offect of worshipping the Father 
in spirit and in truth must tell on tho 
society which has acknowledged the great 
name of God. this was the histori. 
cal result of tho Christian spirit in pro- 
portion as it cated the world with the 
sense of brotherhood. 1t was this which, 
like a gubtle influence, destroyed slavory 
sud purified st and which is even 
now imparting a now character to the treat- 
mont of social quertions. 

But the prayer has got another force as 
addressed to God, for we then im; Him 
to cause His own name to be hallowed. It 
iu an echo of Christ's own prayer, “Futhor, 
lorify thy name ;” and the whole history uf 
the Church may be regarded as an answer to 
the petition, for it is the history of an over 
increasing revelation of what God is—a con- 
<inual purifying and ing away of the 
mistakes and i stosions of Saar No one 
who has studied the history of religion can 
tail to mark how the ht of God has 
Town ont of dimness, out of tem i 
Husncea that narrowed it, sometimes 
verted it, into the fuller light of His 3 
God has been ever neparating His name from 
all mixtare of ignorance and falschood. The 
prayer of Moses, “Show me thy was 
as folly answered as that stage of 
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could admit. And ever ou through the his- 
of Isruel, by national judgimonta and 
national triumphs, by priest, encrifiea, and 
temple ; gain by the removal of thos and 
again righteous men ant phots, was 
cloud tr ond withdraunt Christ, 
came, on whose faca e the very glory 
of the Father. And the history of tho 
Chureh has boen the continuance of the 
samo long process of “finding out God to 
perfoction.” Each age has contributed some 
fresh element of truth, although at beat 
the apprehension of ouch age has been 
partial. }.yot every contribution has served 
to enrich our concoptions. The ebb and 
flow of opinion, the section and countor- 
action of truth and error, have, slowly 
indeod, but surely, beon vindicating and 
thereby hallowing the namo, “Our Father, 
which art in heaven.” In our own country 
wo can easily mork the change which has 
takon place within this century, as the con- 
ception of mere power and arbitrary will 
haa given placo to the grander goapol of 
the divine Fatherhood. But this blessed 
name hus yot to be learned more fully by us; 
it has to bo purified from tha mere sentimon- 
talism of a woakly 3 it has to be 
combined with the elevating thought of the 
greatness of that Almighty Will which is 
out its purposes through vast cyl 
of slowest chauge; and it has, above all, to 
be realised in its relation to that brotherhood 
of man, which follows from the Fatherhood. 
of God, and in tho fulfilment of which we 
can alone see the true hallowing of His namo 
by ws, and the coming of His kingdom, 
often : mo maneaned cur eats 
ing julgments ; and it may bo that 
ial storm which many bolieve is about 
on Christendom, may prove His 
of reproving the Chi hor no- 
A brothorhood preached in the name 
theiam, and whose methods are spolia; 
tion und force, may be thot which will teach 
us the meaning of the true brotherhood, and 
the duties and the power of that love which 
Christ inspires, as alone adequate to moet 
the ovils and miscries and social imequalities 
which afflict the millions. 
ahenetors, when be, geet 
not do so lightl; hf 
we ask God to low the name “ Our Fe 


z 


ihe 


other parta of religion, Christ is wf once our 
teacher and our example, 
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CHAPTER IX, 


T WENT upstairs to Polo’s chamber fcel- 
ing guilty and ashamed, though I was 
altogether innocent, He lit the gas—for the 
dawn without bad not yet found its way 
into his chambors—took off his overcoat, 
choso s cigar aul seated himself, all with 
quict deliberation, und then epuko, 
“My finding a meaning seemed to hell 
you to find a meaning, That is—if I 
one. Let us havo it out, John.” 
‘Tt was by no moans easy to have it ont. 
“My dear Polo,” I said, “I meant nothing 
whatever beyond the plain senso of the 


“Quite so,” ho answerod. ‘You won't 
think 60 ill of mo a3 to fancy I'm angry bo- 
cause you have your own its about 
me. it I want to know what they are.” 

“Well,” I told him, after a moment's un- 
omy thinking, “the beat thing for you to do 

ill be to me exactly what you want to 
know, and I will answer you quite honestly.” 

“You asked me—innocontly and as o 
mero figuro of speech, not to tow the weaker 
‘vesael into dangor. on, OD my 
you, you identified the weaker 
clearly that Riad doomed to yourself to have 
‘been guilty an impertinence.” 

“ iz exactly what happened.” I was 

fal to him for translating me so per 


< Have yourself noticed anything that 
would you to rappose that I was towing 


anybody into 
Wasa lush upon his face, and 

Yoould soe that it was difficult for him to 

the quostion, 

“T have noticed nothing that would lead 
mo to that opinion,” F answored. 

“Then tho idea has beon put into your 
heed by somebody clso t” 

“Yoa.! 


ie 


kind, but he is a very old foolish sort 
at elioe; sadilores 1 Sar You aod 
are ing to be vory close frionds, and 
Poet things to al reg geemdemagh 

ly else. I off visiting Delamere’a 
house not in the least dogres because I dis- 
liked the man, I do dislike him vory 
heartily, but because thought I was getting 
into er. I went back again because, 
after a good deal of thinking about i, t 
came to the conclusion that I was not likel 


» 
“Tare was one side of the story, T thought, 
but I said nothing. A man would have to 
come to something of an extremity in cox- 
before he would hide himself from 
the society of women he cared for lest they 
should fall hoy in love with him 
little likely to be affocted in that 

as anybody I could cali to mind, and ag 
for the doctor, with his statement that 
ho had seen affection n growing on both sides 
I declined to value him at Thad seon 
Miss Delamere and Pole topether Suice, bad 
noticed pretty closely, was quite suro 
the at least was hoart-whole. I had been 
determined to be auro of it, tut could really 
find nothing in the world to contradict my 


«T dare say,” Polo went on after » panso, 
“ that you are still in tho land of roman 
John. I left it somo timo ago. I was kicl 
out of it, and sth in no, hurry to pass ite 
borders again. Porhaps I might like to go 
Lack—to speak plain truth—if there were 
any chence ot aoe Bat the for was 
wise after all, and when the grapes sre out 
of reach, one can't do better than think them 
‘. you have beon flung down- 
ire and have had the door slammed behind 
you, it’s sonsible to believe that you don’t 
‘want the entrée to the eatablichment.” 
dawn was broadening now, and tho 


taken 2 sickly tinge. He rose 
Seat anf’ ihrer the 


ty 


p had 

turned out the light, he 

i open and leaned out, solit 
hich sounded dit the 


He 


gE 

FL 
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at the porter's box oj and the 
wn, wip and shod by Pole's 


H 
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A little old gentleman in black was it 
at the gate, and the porter was in the act 
unlocking it. The gate swung open, and the 
Tittle old gentloman looked up casually as he 
starled to pass through, Ho paused with a 
startled air and spoke, 

“May I stop up to your rooms for a mo- 
ment, Mr. Pole ? 

“Certainly, sir,” Pole answorod, and the 
old gentleman entered briskly at the 
door . Pole threw open his own 
to receive him, and he came briskly up the 


staire, 

“bad certainly not expected to find you 
awake at such an hour,” ho ssid, “bat I 
looked up at your chambers in paasing ‘be 
causa you were in my mind. I have just 
come from tho dsath-bed of your pour cousin 


inald. 

His doath-bod ?” Pole asked, in a voice 
which sounded awe-etruck, 

“ Flis death-bod,” tho old gentleman an- 
ewer “Lord Worborough and other rela- 
tivoa wero already in town, intending to sce 
him off this ig to the Riviera, He 
was seized with a terrible fit of coughing, 
and broke # blood-vessel at two 0’ yea- 
torday afternoon, Evi ‘ing was done that 
could be done, but b half an hour 





Pole looked round at me seriousl; 
and thon looked back to his visitor, but eid 


not know if I am personally known 
, 40 you, Mr. Polo §” tho visitor went on in- 
terrogatively. Pole shook his head, “Allow 
mo to offer you my card, Iam Lord Wor 
‘borough's solicitor.” Pole took tho card, and 
having glanood at it laid itequietly upon tho 





table. I was to carry to you the 
melancholy intelligence, and to exproas to 
you bis lordship’s desiro to meet you at 

earliest conyenicnce, I think,” ho said hesi- 


tatingly, “that you are not as yot known to 
tatingly, “that y yo 


“I havo never met Lord Worborough,” 
Pole avewered. Hia voice and face were still 
very solemn, and though he was not in any 
way shakon by the tidings it was evident 
that they moved him deeply. 

“His lordship will himself write to you 
to-morrow, sud you will of course attend tho 
funeral” ‘a 

“Of course, Mr. Fairfield,” seid Polo, again 

ing at tho card beaido him. 

“T would not have intruded at this hour,” 
said the solicitor, “but for the accident of 
sesing you at the window. I do not think I 
have anything more to say at present, but 1 | 
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will ask you for an intorview tomorrow, At 


wie hor many Leal 
Polo gave him an appointment at noon, 
the two then ahook bande, and Mr, Fairtoh 
with a slight bow to me, took his leave and. 
went briskly down the stair, My friend 
and I gat down facing each other, and for 9 
whilo neither of us spoke, Pole was the 
first to broak silonce. 

to have bap- 


“This is a strange thing 

” ho said, “Pani knew the poor 
fellow, and his dying—if I should live a 
years two longer—makes mo rich, I don't 

how rich, and gives mo a titl, Poor 
follow!” He pullod thought at his 
cigar snd went on talking. “I used to have 
droams whon I was a boy of boing groat and 
Tich, I had o sort of fanciful notion that I 
should meet somebody ono day who would 
toll me that I had boon for my own 
geod unter faleo protonces, and that I was 

ot Briate of somothis molars I 
was to havo passed my probation vo 
come out triumphant, and then the truth 
was to come as my reward.” He got up and 
threw the cigar into the court; and thon 
closed the window. Thon he fell to walking 
up and down with his hands in his pockets. 
“Tye my probation and como out 
failuro, and hero’s the announcoment, Poor 
Rogey | Td rather ho'd havo lived, I fool 
as if fato were having a satitie grin at me, 
‘Bore you are, my boy, You've thrown 
away all tho chances you had to start with, 
and now hero's the biggest prizo in the 
basket for you. Thore are thousands who'd 
jump at it, and it's no good to you ‘Take 
itl” 

“You don’t deserve that you should sa; 
these things of yonrself or think them,” 
replied. “You are not answerable for your 
troubles,” 

“T don't Imow,” he resumed, mill walking 
up and down, “TI believe I knew as wall at 

timo as I know it now that I waa marry- 
ing a woman who could make no man happy. 
‘There's 8 kind of sano madnoas, 
which some men snffer from. I knew I 
wasn’t going to be hoppy. I more than 
‘that I was going to wreck myself. 
didn’t even partic ly care for hor, put I 
felt myself bound in honour, and I marricd 
her, Well, it's of no uso to talk, and I 
iow thst also. I haven't bored anybody 
eles with it. You're the only man I ever 
opened my lips to.” 

He would not sey—of course he would not 
say—what this meant, but I knewit. [had 
‘begun to think of late that amidst the crowd af 
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his aintance he counted s single friend, 
and that I waa the man. Tiree elt: 


but in those days I thought dis ingly of 
myself, That carly modesty has Toveloped (ot 
it often doos) into rather more than an average 


certainty of porsonal merit, As a matter of 
fact, it arose from my fear lest I might think 
as highly of myself as I somehow 1 


ought to do, But I was uncertain of my 
own doserta, and thought his friendship a 
high honour, ns ony man 
As honest, valiant, and stalwart s heart as 
over beat, I know ho had. 

‘Wo said good night to each other aftor 
this with no renowal of our earlier conversa- 
tion, and I went down to my rooms, and 50 
to bed. Ho was cloasted with tho lawyer 
adh or foro, I deerned afterwards, and 
«in the evening ho went by appointment to 
seo Lord Worborough. T myself made the 
olderly poer’s noquaintance s woek later, 
after Roginald Polo's funoral, He called at 
‘Warwick Court whon I happened to bo in 
Polo's rooms—n bent, courteous, mild old 
man, with an affectionute, sad smile. I was 
introduced to him, and wus roccived with an 
unexpected conliality. 

“Mr. Pole hax spoken to me of 
Denham,” ho roid. “I am very p) to 
meet you, You wonld scom to be 
friends, you two young gontlemon. Ido 
not find that I make many friends nowadays, 
and L havo outlived most of tho old onos. 

He watched Pole rather closely, as I no- 
ticod, and wore, to my mind, an sir of criti- 
cism. It was natural thut ho should desire 
to know what manner of man was coming 
aftor him, though it was out of his power to 
altoy the snacession. 

“J camo here, Walter, on purpose to ask 
you to come down into the country and stay 
with me awhilo,” he said, looking from one 
to the other of us, “I want your friend to 
come also, Ono judges a man by tho com- 
pany ho keeps. it would bo a shame to ask 
a pate of yormg fellows out into the country 
at this time of ycar under ordinary circum- 
stancea, hut you soo, Walter, you can na- 
tually go nowhere and do nothing for a 
timo, and it will be well that wo should know 
each othor. You will come, Mr. Denham? 
‘When do yon think, Walter, that you and 
your ean be ready #” 

For my own part, I was a good deal taken 
aback by this unexpected invitation, but I 
acco] it, ond we a thst all throe of 
us down to Warhorough Court 
next day. Any old lord stayed and talked 
for an hour or two. He was in on 
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old-fashioned way. He had read no thoo- 
logy newer than Paloy, no phil later 
than Locke, no fiction since Sir Walter's, and 
no verso since Byron's. All the new people 
Were mere names to him, and he did not caro 
tomakotheir sequnintanco; but howaspleased 
to find that wo knew his favourites as well as 
ho did, s little better, perhups, with our 
fresher memories, and ho told us simply that 
ho was glad to find that we wore not trivial- 


might have doue. minded. 


« Books are a groat resouree,” he aaid with 
his mild smile, “E don’t read much now, 
but I find a pleasuro in rememboring, Some- 
thing put lore ‘Trunnion into m) 
head as I drove begin Tlaughed, 
I hardly knew poor Reyinsld,” bo added 
suddenly with an almost alarmed air of 
‘and explanation. “IIe was 50 con- 
‘an invalid.” 

‘When ho had gone away Polo and I sot to 
work to pack in readiness for the morrow’s 
joumey, and next day wo met tho old lord ut 

addington at the appointed hour, and wont 
down into Dovonshire, A carriage awaited us, 
and a break for our and, leaving tho 
latter to follow uy we were bowled away 








Mr. through n wide road with beautiful overhi 
ing hs om 


|gos until the lodge gales were 
open to mw and we swept into o splendid 
avonue of forest troee, 


“Thore is the first glimpse of tho houso,” 
said Lord Worborough, laying one hand upon 
his suecessor’s arm, and pojuting with the 


other, with o long, withered white fingor 
oxtended, tho delicate old hand trembling, 
“Ig is a very noble old placo, and I hopo you 
will be happy there when your time comes.” 

‘Thore was something touching, tomy mind, 
in this informal handing over, as it were, of 
tho ancestral placo to the young fellow who 
‘until lately bal been #0 complote a sere 

Polo looked at the house, and Lord Wor- 

borough, with his gold-rimmod pinco-noz 
Dalancod on hia nose, looked at Pole with 
that air of watchful rogard I had noticed the 
day before. 
Yea,” said the heir-apparent, “it ia a noble 
old place.” He hod beon unusually thought- 
ful and quiot during the whole journoy, end 
now there was @ settled shadow upon him, 

T saw, as we came nearcr, that it was in- 
deed a noble old pe Tt had » westward 
aapoct, and all ita long lines of window shone 
like burnished gold in the light of the de- 
clining «un, gleaming the brighter by con- 
trast with their sombre setting of ish 
brown tone, Pole sighed as he stepped 
the carriage. 
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“J shall leave you now,” said our host as 


he entered the hall. Ho drow out his watch 
and copmulted it, “Forty-five minutes to 
dinner. Ample time.” 


‘We were shown to rooms which wore in 
communicesion with each other, od whon 
the sorvants fought ‘up our luggage, 
and ovorything was lai out {a readiness, wo 
were left alonc. Polo marched through the 
open doors of the two intervening dresing 
rooms into my bod-chambor, and there, wit 
his hood resting against the wall and his 
hands in his pocketa, stuoil silent for a minute 
or two, 

“T gupposo,” he said then, “that if 1 should 
live long enough for it to como to thnt, Lady 
Worborough will have a right to como hers,’ 


CHAPTER X, 
‘Wauenevur I found timo to think of it, I 
used to be astonished at my own position 
whilst I stayed at Worborough Court I 
had three hnndrod a year of my own, came 
of @ family of no distinction, P ‘in yeomen 
for ‘halfa-dozon generations, and had as much 
hope of foemig setoreie ‘aasociations os I 
of boing suddenly translated to the moon, 
and almost as much desiro for the one as for 
the other, But the differences in tho life 
‘were so slight and trivial that I was rocon- 
eile 10 my new place inssnsibly and at once, 
To rido in a carriage instead of  dog-eart or 
4 cab—to have a man behind one’s chair at 
dinner ovory cvening instead of having him 
thore on spocial occasions only —to have 
another mani to fold, and lay out, and brush 
‘one’s clothes instead of Performing ‘those small 
offices with one’s own hands, wore the main 
changes, and were easily to be borac with. 


Lord Worborough was not only kind, but them, 


compenionablo, and vory like any other 
amiable, cultivated, and good old gentleman. 
1 think I had vaguely expected i 
fp he very diferent from my ohd exparieness 
T know I found everything very much the 
amo as it had always 


always kopt his affairs for tho main part in 
his own hands, and he and Pole spent hours 
in over business papers together. At 
such times I wus thrown upon my own re- 
sources, and eince in my boynood 

been my greatest joy, and I had not been 
able to afford a horse in London, I took 
advantage of the chances offered me, and 
‘apent most of my spare hours in the 


> waged his head in what I 
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I was riding ono tranquil afternoon towards 


* the village, thinking of a certain day at Pang- 
‘Senet ete ae elt a 
clearness all that had been said and 


and how somebody had looked at every 

tam of head snd hand, when I saw, far away 
across the fields, the crawling line of white, 
stoam which betrayed the of the 
afternoon down train. From distanos 
at which I saw it, it looked like an emblom of 
{ Poneo and quiet, and seemed to travel very 
slowly, but by-and-by rounding a great curve 
it came charging duwn towards me with in- 
creasing ewiftness and a growing roar. ly 
horse showed so decided a tropidation at tho 
advancing monster that 1 turned him into a 
by-lane out of sight of it, and did not return 
to the road I had boen travelling until tho 
train had paused at the station, and the 
whistle had announced ite departure, Thon 
I went on towards tho station, I saw with- 
out any epecial interest the little handful of 


People an been 
oor, and a oT. aD er 0) nolgh- 
bourhood limb into  dog-oart which had 


beon in waiting for him and drive away, 
The moving of the dog-eart rovealod threo 
a man and woman, the woman very 
jonably attired, and a railway porter 
whose hand was pointing straight lown tho 
toad by which I was approaching the group. 
In a minute or 20 I camo near onough to nee 
thom clearly, and in s sort of horror I recog- 
nised the lady I had seen aboard tho honse- 
Hor companion was tho little Jow 
solicitor, Goldamith. 

For a moment I was completely shaken 
ont of my sclf-posscasion, and could think of 
nothing. My horse boro mo on towards 

and I saw that I was rocognised, I 
payed my sensa- 
ldsmith looked 
roval, and 
It to bo 8 
triumphing derision. His companion, who 
ied horself with the old harsh air of self- 
disdain, and disdain of everything, starod me 
soornfully in the faco. I was quite cortain 
per, here was to annoy Pole, 
had passed me but a little 

way I whesled round and 

“You'd better carry the good news alioad 
of us, Bister Denham,” said the little Jew. 

Were feing fo make a little call at Wor- 


“T ghall have great pleasnro,” I responded. 
‘as drily as I could. He langhod jesringl 
edt osde on with but asin oases 
! bitter face beside him. Ones out of sight 


have no doubt my fseo di 
tions quite plainly, for Mr. 
up at mo with a leer of volf-o 


them, 


riding hed borough 
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and hearing I pi T put my horse from a trot into 
the Court a good halt 
hour before they could well be expected. I 
asked for "Pole. and learned that he was 
closeted with Lord Worborongh. The horse 
Thad ridden was soft with want of exercise, 
and was in a lather of foam with his 
of two and a half miles, and my own air was 
doubtless a good deal flurried, for the man 
whom I quostioned looked oddly at mo as if 
ho suspected that something waa amiss. For 
tho moment I was altogether nonplussod. It 
would look odd to disturb Pole by sending 
for him, and Lord Worborough would prob- 
ably think it an impertinence, Then it 
struck mo that I could give tho man at the 
Jodge instructions to detain the visitors there, 
Jermit them todo no more than send 
their business to the house, leaving it at 
Poles option to do what ho choso with thom 
iain Luckily, whilst I was hurriedly 
this suggestion up and down in my 
mind heard a stop upon the great staircase 
Teading to the hall, and there was Pole him 
solf, lounging down with hie 


his hands in 
ei as oa and ihe wa alive back, and 


into the idlest post 
Oe: ir. Pole, air,” aor the oe servant, 


= ik 1 anid Pole. « Anything the mat- 
tert You lovk scared.” I told him my 
nows, and looking before him with 
half-cloged and lips drawn inward, ho n« fe 


twice or thrice, _“« We'll go and moet them,” 
he said thon, sliding an arm t! h mine, 
and taking a hat from tho stond as we 
went by. 


We walked in silence down the long 
avenue, passed tho gates, and came upon the 
dusty road in silence. T looker at my com- 
onion prety often, and if I had not known 

reasons for disturbance I should 
never have guossed thom from his face. His 
arm gave a little sudden twitch as wo turned 
a corner of tho road, 

“ Hore they aro,” he said. 
up alroady and had acon them a 
yords away. They walked on Isisurely to 
meet us, and T could sco that Goldamith 


T had lookod | ae aly 
hundred wse 


M8 


“Well,” a eg Tenis feel mapen 

tener tat ee z foe and voice wer ‘alton 

“commonplace and indifferent, “What 
aide 


Nom sponding a day ox two in the 
mockingly, 


Nes ex @ congratulations with 
ere you ae tho old man will inst 
“T have beem expecting ne visit,” Pole 
returned, with an tof eve “T want 


you to understend that att allow 

another,” 
“Indeod 1” she asked with s cold snoer, 
pane baw co you propose to exorcise your 
weal he said, drawing hia arm from 
tilting his hat over his eyebrows, 


Th hold the purse and until you 
to ldre ma abd tly uncle 


shall pay no moro.” 

“I havo taken o house down hore,” she 
answered, “and Iam to live in it.” 

“ Very well,” said Pole, throwing his head 
looking at her from under tho 
brim of hie hat “We understand each 
other. We needn't waste words about it, 
You will do as ou Pleaso, and I shall we 
the only power I have.” 

“We a gee about the power you have,” 


es anid his wife. “At the first delay of aday 
T shall instruct Mr. Goldemith to aue for 
maintenancs,” 


“That's what wo shall do,” said Mr. 
Goldsmith, still looking bebind hor shoulder. 
“We shall sue for maintenance,” 

“You threatened that before,” Polo an- 
swered, “and I give you tho answer I gave 
then. Tho moment you move in that way 
I shall go abroad, As for the property hore 
1 never coveted it, or expected it, and I can 
do withont it. I can make it over by deed 
of gift to, the nxt bei, | T aban’. pay 
you havo censed to annoy ms, 
power I have, and I shall 


Could soo by her eyes that thore was no 
mischief would not have done him if 


wvas disturbed by the thought of the coming she had had the power, 


one Ho stared about him with an 
nae of not having seen us, 
fount hia handkerchief, cocked his hat, 
palet out hs eetik ent disow a glove of 
and on. When be could no longer evade 
the Knowledge of us ho fell ever so little 
behind Lo companion, who walked on 


g look until we sent, but considerably. 


steadily with an 
halted within s yard of RAN other. 


“You have a third of my income now,” 
he wont on, and I could soc that his stead- 
fast refusal to bo or shaken was be- 

as ior mid bet ie ca ahold 
jue wo ivo, and 
be ‘mndlsted, your allowance will be in- 
creased, to what extent I cannot tell at pre- 
You must choose 
for yoursolf between a comfortable provision 
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for lifo and nothing at all, Good-day, 
Ieee to go, but she forward 
io 10 but she spreng 

and intercepted so 

“You want wart” she said, with some- 
thing of # atagy air and accent, but with an 
obviously genuine passion. “ You shall have 
TNA? ho answered woatiy and quict! 

No, anew wearily and quietly. 
“T want peace and I moan to have it.” te 
made a pred hie to walk rom her, but 
sho interce] im again. He lit » ciigarotte 
and sat down upon the turfy bauk by the 
roadside, with his feet apart and his 
clasped between his kneon, 

“Twill have my rights,” she aaid, “and 
I will make your lifc a burden to you.” 

Ho looked up at hor and respauded with 
adry simplicity, answering her last words 
onl; 


A 

now you will” 7 - 

“T suppose you fancy,” she went on wil 
a sags and Feadfal distortion of the face, 
“thot I know nothing of your doings, I 
know thing. I know why you go to 
Cromwell Terrace. I know why you sto] 
ee know how much you wish mo 
and how you hate the sight of mo. Do you 
think I caro whother you hato me or not? 
NotI! Why should It” 

I drew ith a little aside, and ven- 
tured to ask him if ho thought any good 
purpoeo was being served by the prolongn- 
tion of this ecouc, I pointed out that it 
could only lead to an exasperation of feeling 
on both sides, and be; him to use his 
inflnenco in getting be eliont omay. He 
cae |. unamiably shruj ‘his fut 
shouldora. 

“Tf Bister Pole doosn’t like it,” ho said, 
Bistor Pole’s got himsclf to thank for it, 
and nobody else.” ’ 

“ An to that,” I answored, trying to bo as 
diplomatic as T could, “Iam not in a pow- 
tion to form an opinion, ‘But tf you have 
your clicnt’s intorest at heart, Mr. Goldsmith, 
1am sure you will porsuade her to go away. 
I understand that Mrs. Polo bas no moans of 
hor own, and if her husband should be so far 
irritated a8 to fulfil his threat, your own 
hopea of payment might be seriously xf- 
foctod.” 

“JT ain't afrnid,” said Mr. Goldsmith. 
“Wo can come on the estate. It’s a legal 
claim, ain’t itt Very woll, thon. What's 
the we of talking? If you want a man’s 
fredly services you shouldn't chuck him in 
the river,” 

“I want you both to understand,” Pole 


Hauds first return of annoyance I shall 
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‘broke in here, rising to his feet. His wife 
‘was till talking with a slow, bitter intensity, 


hut she ato) at the sound pf his voice and 
listened, looking from her husband’s face to 
Goldemith’s and back again. “You can make 


a public scandal of the thing, of course, You 
can drive me out of England, and make it 
impossible for me to return, but you can’t 
got mony from man who is determined at 
all costs not to pay it Now J am deter- 
mined at all costa not to pay it—please 
undorstand that quite clearly, and ones for all 
—unlesa I have quiet secured to me. On the 


go away, 
and leavo you to your own devices, 

Tis face waa vory pale and his oyes 
glittored, but he spoke with a steady voice, 
and it was plain to soo that ho produced an 
offoct on both of them. Goldemith looked 
uneasily at hia cliont, and she, with her 
handsome, dreadful face as white as Pole’s, 
poosled opal detping tll te aye abe 

eyelida drooy e eyes ahone 
Spe | 
8r0 WAS & ing pose stud 
in her look and attitude, and in my own 
mind I pictured her as Tehoarsing and 
similar scenes with a hungry for the 
excitement of quarrel, 

“Now, Goldsmith,” Pole went on, mh 
know your cliont. If you advise her to bor 
presont course you must take the conse 
quences—-you can guess what thoy will be.” 

Mr, Goldsmith showed signs of faltering, 
Tis client opened her eyes in a studied dis- 
dain and amazement, and, tarning her head 
aside from him slowly, kept hor glance fixed 
upon his face for awhile aud thon withdrow 
it with a isod soorn. 

“It’s no use looking at me like that,” eaid 
Mr. Goldamith fretfully. “Of course I'm 
devoted to your interesta, Mrs, Pole. I want 
to make tha best of things for you; but it’s 
‘no use cutting your nose off to spite your 
face, Now, is itt” 

“Come, Denham,” said Pole, taking mo 
by the arm and moving ewny.” This time 
hus wifo made no attempt to ey dim, and 
the last I saw of the pair wo left behind way 
that tho little Jow was standing bare-hoaded 
and proffering his srm, whilst his client 
ta disdainfally away from him and 
stood stock atill in the middle of tho dusty 
road. 

‘We walked in silence for some two or 
‘throe hundred yards, and thon Pole spoke. 

“If they drive mo to it I will keop my 
word. Idaresay you thought that 1 wea 
harsh. I don’t caro much what people think 
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ps I care too little— | 


ae rale—perha| 
I justify myself to you you must take 
it aa» compliment.” a 
know we was not thinking 
Aippantly, bowever he might 9 

“T have suffered cnoagh , and I 
ean't afford to have this misery hanging over 
mo, threatening to come down atany moment. 
I mast wae the only power I have, 

I hastoned to essure him that I did 
seo what other course lay open to him. 
his new position at least, wl it 
‘been in his old one, it was impossible, or 
almost impossible, to hide his whereabouts. 
I thought he had an sbsolute right to offer 
the in ho had set before his wife, and 
that if clear 
of 

c 


it ‘would not accept it he was 
responsibility for her action. 

“Tam gad you think 0,” he answered. 
“Tt holps me to think so, Let us say no 
more about it.” 

But the new hint of Pole’s intorest in Miss 
Delamere disturbed mo, and the more I 


not 
Ih 
had 


thought about it the Jess’ assured I felt, and i 


ae hae i sad exsious, Tfolt 
own thoughts introsive and impatient, but 
could not banish thom. 

CHAPTER XI. 
Tux Morning Post bad announced the fact 


of the arrival of Mr. Pole and Mr. John umbrella 


Denham at Worborough Court, and after 9 
hire st emee aix woeks, during which 
nothi inn to ist 
ponod yond "the sauce alved Sek, 
it announced the departure for London of 
the same distinguished pair, We wont back 
to town and resumed our old quarters and 
our old ways. Before we loft, Lord Wor- 
boi bad taken the warmeat sort of liking 
to Pole, and had, it appeared, boon anxious 
to presa an allowance upon him, and to in- 
duce him to take up a residence moro in 
accord with his prospects, and the social 
position they imposed upon him. But Pole 
protested that he had as much ss he wanted, 
and preferred for tho present to remain in 
his 0) uartors, and ao, to my great sis, 
faction, wo went back to an unc! ged lif. 
If my friond had beon situated most 
young men of bis ago, had been free to carve 
out hia own carser and disposo of his own 
destiny, I am sure that I should have beon 
able to rejoice in the fortune which had be- 
fallon him with my whole heart. But having 
sach solid ground for thinking poorly of his 
igh fortune on onc tide, 7 ellowel me te 
k poorly of it on another. My t) 
and feelings here were purely selfish, as] am 


11 


quite willing to admit. My own means gave 
me no ri oo mis oo Bema ot jnality with 
people exceptional as would 
‘at one time or another come into my friend's 
posession, I did not altogether like the idea 
of his baving that cnormous income and that 
imposing title, and I felt aa if these things 
forced us apart already. But the difference 
-—if difference there was—was wholly on my 
side. Pole showed not the slightest ign of 
‘being touched by it. 

It rained ons pretty heavily, and 
I had business a! The days wero bo 
draw in, and it was dusk in tho 

doorway of tho 
there ing my umbrella, 
it, and gloamod rawly in the 
These wan somedting petoany 
in ight wit 


ub up my 
topped out into the main he 
ever so slight a start, of nervousness, as 
F conjectures, and mede off in the direction 
of Holborn. He looked abject and deserted, 
and I gave him a sidelong glance in passing. 
He gave a sidelong glance at me, and shot 
his eyes away from mine in a mere fraction 
Gk Sicsoond, Has wes: sutiaiectly searahie 
to at, but just respectable 
have a a be ofan by noes 
charity. oxpected his step to quicken, 
snd could. almost hear in fancy tho. thick 
Voice which I knew must go along with that 


and I gave him a passing thought of pity 
ke tition oray pina manaline 
‘toms every in 2 great city. 
I wont to Bloomsbury Square, I remem- 
ber, to call upon an sequaintance of mine, & 
musician, Who had set some verses of mine 
to musio, and who had given me an appoint 
ment that evening to hear a professiunal 
tenor rehearso the song. I stayed an hour, 
E dare ssy, and then left. There, planted 
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the railings was a dim i 
at such a distance that I have 
not notioed bie at a tee tte eee 
Tight a cast wot arm 
Moulder, and ‘hia aeody ebining hes. He 
would appear to have gone to sleep thoro, 
but the noise of the door which, cscaping 


the maid-ervant’s fingers, slammed loudly | 


behind me, made him jump into a bolt 
right attitude, and I thought of the man in 
the court. 

So far there was nothing in the world to 
make mo beliove that it was worth any- 
body’s while to stalk mo about London, and 
so I fancied this second sight of the man to 
be an accident. I wont home and forgot bim 
again, But next day aboat noon f turned 


‘was the man once more, slouching 
la behind. He turned away when I saw 
im, and made boliove to stare at ashop-win- 
daw; bak, 1: observed anei.cr exo, Eartive 
glances in my own direction, began to 
grow a little curious, I sauntered on and 
went round # corner, and then dropping my 
pace to a mere lounge i went round « second 
comer and there waited. The shabby man 
almost walked against me—recoiled with a 
atart, and then took the other side of the 
road. I affected to take no notice of him 
and lounged on again, and coming in awhile 
to another main street, saw my man behind 
me still, thia time by the aid of » big mirror 
in the shop-window of & carvor ¥ 
Tho shop-window was at corner, and the 
mirror stood at an angle in it, giving s clear 
view of the road for two score yarda. I be- 
gan to suapect the shabby man of ahadowit 
Bie for a purpoao, and I'walked about with 
no othor meaning at all than to seo if 
would follow still, taking pains not to 
in kno anything of he pron, I 
@ quite clear at that tho man was 
veally following me, and when I had led him 
& long ramble I bent my way homewards. 
When I had come within a minuto’s walk of 
‘Warwick Court I quickened my stops to a 
good round pace, 


loft, and then marched Ieisurcly down Brown- 
low Streot back into Holborn. Thorr, at 
the corner of Chancery Lane, waa my man in 
converge with another, a gentleman in a akin 
cap, short trousora, and te highlows. My 
original followor went down Chancory Lane, 
the man in the akin cap crossed tho strect 


and took up his stand at corner of tho en- | 


trance to the court. I went away to luncheon, 
pretty certain of finding him there when I 


‘once within its shelter, the 
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‘came back egain, wondering what on earth 


ie vi 2 
this evident es; meant, and perbay 
\Gxeiting myself abot it a little more than 
ben al ling fora nowt, took 
iter waiting for ry 9 
‘gnother ramble. As I ex; the man in 
the highlows was 20 as to follow me 
everywhere, to wait onteide a house in which 
T made « prolonged call, and to socompany 
me at a judicious distance home again, 
wont straight up to Pole’s chambers, and 
‘found him with » book and s cigar. 
He opened the door with the book in his 
hand, and threw it on to the sofa aa he en- 
tered the sitting-room before mo, 
“Well,” he said cheerfully, ‘what's the 


experienos of the 
Inet, fourand-twenty hours, At firet he said, 
| “Nonsense,” and la ‘but when I began 
to describe the exporience in detail he grew 
serious, that wo should at once 


| Pecasented to this ite eager! 
Hh soso before ws wert oe 

able easily to identity . Wo walked 
into Holborn and caught no sight of either 


“Let us take a quict way,” I said, “ond 
toe art happens,” 

Wes our conree for the great wont- 
quares, which at that hour lay silent 
doa We walked slowly, 
ing « keen look-out, and before we 
half-a-dozen turnings Pole began 
y Saba ta Sec as somnetenng i ib 
pinched, wispy little man, in disreputable 
, black, took the same way as ourselves, with 

persistence which would have boen vory 
| singular if it had beon accidental, When we 
| began to be protty sure of him wo veered 
; Sbout and met him, He passod us without 
a look ora eign, and two minutes later he 
was following us upon our backward track. 

“There is no doubt about it,” Pole con- 
fessed. “You are being followed. What ix 
meaning of itt” 

Tcould not make a 
‘began to thrill a little at tho notion of this 
unwearying stealthy watch. hore was a 
;mystory in it which was certainly not al- 
| together agreoable, and was yet not without 
18 fo will discomft this genom,” axid 

'o liscom is gentleman,” sai 
Pole, “I am going to osk him what bo 
‘means by it,” 

T asked him to wait a moment. I thought 
saw a better way than he suggested. There 






g 


guess, but my nerves 


F 
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tracking me for the mere amusement of 
the adventure. They were set on by some- 
ody and paid by somebody, though it was 
ont of my power to why anybody 
should think it worth his while to mark me 
down in this way, 

‘We stood at a dark corner discussing this 


question, i 

“Depend upon it, Pole,” I said, and before 
T could get any further the pinched little man 
slunk by us without a glance at cither. “Wo 
will part here,” I whispered s moment later. 
“ Keep an eyo on the fellow. Seo if he fol- 
wie aaa said ight” 

'e upon this, said “ ni 
to each other, loudly, ‘and took different 

t lit « cigar and sauntored slowly, to give 
my man a chance of keeping up with me. I 
wos as anxious not to be lost sight of 
as I judged him to be to keep sight of me, 
T heard no following footateps though tho 
aquare was a4 silent as & desert, and I confess 
f many a shudde as I went. 

we never any very distinguished 
opportunity of loarning whether Tam brave 
or @ coward, and I am rather inclined to 
faney that nobody can be suro of his own 
courage until it has been toated, but I think 
that most people would have felt nervous 
under the circumstances. It was not that 
I leet any bodily harm, for I wasa 
matoh for the wispy old man and half-a-dozon 
like him, but imagination camo into play, 
and a score of tingling adventures happoned. 
every minute, 

I walked softly, and listened with all my 
might. I hoard hundreds of imaginary 
sounds, but not a single noise which eould 
reasonably be translated into that of a pur- 
suing footstep, and ot last I pausod and 
turned. IE was in a long, doserted, ailent 
street, and from end to end thoro was not a 
living creature to be secu. I may 
stops, and eaw nothing, and after a time # 
Uecame evident to my mind that the inox- 
plicable pursuit had been abandonod, After 
ingering long to be assured of this, and 
having attracted the wondering regard of 


more than one policeman by my suspicious. 


loiterings, I went home, Polo was there 


before me. 


“The hunt is over for the time,” he said. . 
""T fancy the fellow understood tho meaning’ 
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of our manesnvre, and declined to bs followed. 
in his turn, Anyway he made no further 
pitempt to follow you, and I lost sight of 


., We talked about the thome until we wore 
it altogether threadbare, and then we went 
to hed. For aday ortwoas I went about the 
strecta Ilooked around me to find some trase 
of the old watch, but sooing none I forgot it, 
until one evening emorging from Warwick 
Court, I sav, sneaking slong the opposite 
side of tho way, my friend in the fur cap, I 
‘was naturally interested in him, and at first 
it a me . somemias fav cbeuer® that he 
‘was slinking, and pausing, and pecring as if 
in pursuit of tho old business with a now 
unconscious q? ahead of him. I crossed 
over and dropped behind him, and, following 
his constant glancea in one direction, dia- 
covered, with a sudden chill and start, that 
he was hunting my companion. 

“And now,” said I to myself, “wo will 
find out what this oxtraordinary businesa 
‘moans if I follow for a weok.” 

T had not tofollow for a weok as it turned. 
outs but I got through as dull and woary an 
ovoning as L over remomber to have passed 
in my life. Pole turned into a restaurant, 
and this reminded mo that I myself was 
‘bungry, and that tho object of my excursion 
from my chambers been dinner. The 
man in the fur cap took up his within 
sight of tho entrance and waited there, I 
took up my post in sight of him, and waitod 
also, The man amoked several pipes, and 
danced many shuffling dances on the pavo- 
ment. Tho streams of traffic flowod this 
way and that, clocks boomed and clangod 
the quarters through tho noises of the stroets 
weit a meek mresnoontle dnterval besroen: 

absurdly hungry, and everybody who 
if the restart kod liko Pole. I go 
to the oye 1 policeman on 
eat, and knew that I was a suspicious 
charactor, When I had wuited an hour and 
a half, which folt like a droary day, Pole 
merged from the swinging doors and wont 
home. Tho man inthe fur cap followed him, 
and T followed the man in the fur cap, 

‘At tho foot of Warwick Court the spy 
found an associute, and after a whispered 
word or two with him moved off ata 


‘wait whilst he refreshed himself at a public- 
house. I peered > 
and saw him engaged with a pork pio and & 
pewter pot, It to rain, 
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whole thing had been less mysterious and 
had seomed loss important I could bave 


easily found it in my heart to resign tho 
chins 

“"t last patience was ravanied, and tho 
man coming again upon the stroet, tumed 
up his collar against the rain, plucked the 
fur eap over his oyes, and walked away with 
an air of decision. He paused afteralengthy 
walk before a private houso in a 
streot, knocked, and was admitt The 
door was no sooner closed behind him than 
Tran to it, and by the light of s noar lamp 


ead the inseription upon te brass plate: 


OWAPTER XI. 

I sroon at the door for a time sunk desp 
in thought, and by-and-by I began to get o 
gimmering of insight, though no more. I 

only just bogun to movo away whon the 
door re: ed and the man in the fur cap 
and the big highlows came out and paused 
me. I touched him on the arm and he 
turned his head and paused. 

“J want 2 word or two with you, if you 

aso,” 1 said, 

“What if Idon’t pleaso?” he asked. He 
had re actually brought i footsteps toa 

it, but was moving on lingeringly with a 
backward staro ame, 34 

“T think you will,” I answered, parsuasively 
jingling a handful of silver in my pocket, 
“if I make it worth your whilo. Tisve you 
any objection to a drink, to bogin with $ 

[, 00, he said he hadn’t, not so far as 
he knowed. I asked him to bo so aato 
pilot me to a placo whore wo might have a 
Tuoment talk in quiet, 

“Tl show you the way, right enough,” he 
answered, “but you needn't think os you're 
agoing to get anything out o' mo. ‘I can 
py for my own drinks when I want ’em.” 

made no response to this, and he, turning 
a corner, led mo down a by-troct and into 
a public-houge, A barman dozed buhind 
the powter counter, and but for hin the 
place was empty. I gave my apy a glass of 
jot rum and water and for form's sake asked 
for a bottle of lemonade, When I paid for 
theso I pulled out all the money f had in 
my pocket precisely as Mr. Goldsmith would 
have done. I hud perhaps throo 
about me, and I saw my friond of fur 
cap looking at it as if he would like it to 
chan; I thought. 
“Now,” I asked him, ‘yon don’t beliove 


in selling anything for nothing, di ” 
a be, mid shivering Eireeskly after 
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his first gulp of hot rum and water; “I 
‘ain't one o sort.” 


decisively. I eat another 
looked et him again, 
in he shook his hond, this time with 
mournful ancer. He atill 


qr 


Eek 


half afterwards.” I 
shillings towarda him. He lingered for a 
moment, but po more. 

“What is it?” he askod as he pouched the 


coma, 
“You are employed ty Mr. Goldrmith 1” 
Iasked. Ho contented himself with a nod. 
“He set you on to follow mo?” He shook 
hia head and smiled. “Who set you on to 
follow mot” 

“Nobody,” he answered; “that was a 


“Aht I thought so. You were employod 


to follow Mr. Pole t” 
iin he nodded. 
“Why do you follow Mr, Pole 1” 
“Tm paid for it,” ho answered, 
“Exactly. But what do you want to find 
out about him $” 


Tho man Jooked about him suspiciously, 
finished his drink, ond moved towards the 
door with an almost imperceptible nod of 
invitation for me to follow. I oboyed the 
signal, and he led me through a little maze 
of streets, I stopped him at length by de- 
caring that I would go no farther. 

“The potman was s-listening,” he ssid 
whoorily ; “I could soe it by the way ho 
old ‘is ‘ed. My place is worth a lot more 
than ten shilling.’ 

“Very likely,” I answered ; “but I don't 
‘want you to lose your place. I want you to 
Keop it. Toll me, what do you want to find 
out about Mr. Pole t” 

‘The orders ia,” he answered, leaning for- 
ward snd pouring hia epiritnous breath into 
my face, te ese whats aiey and who he 
meocts—spocially one place and one person, 

« What is fe pace Taited. 

“House in Cromw ‘errace,” he an- 
swered. 
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“ And the person 1” 

“A young female as livo in the house.” 

“Of course you know no reason why this 
is being done 1” 

“The governor don’t tell me a lot; you 
ean bet your ‘st on thst, sir.” 

‘There was no more to bo made of him for 
the time, and I paid him hie five abillings 
and parted from him, but not before I had 
oncertained that he knew my namo and 
address, and had arranged with him to com- 
munioate with me in case anything should 
come to his knowledge, pied very little 
companction in employi jis personage to 
act against his pesky ect and as I 
walkod homo, Sponser’s line about entire 
affection hating nicer hands came into my 
mind, and justified mo altogether. 

‘It wes embarrassing to take the news of 
ny discovery to Pole, and I was conscious of 
& fooling, which I knew of course to be alto- 
gother ridiculous, that I was intorforing in 
fie ffm and prying into concerns which 
he dosired to keep secret. But it waa not a 
matter for any foolish dolicaey, and I seized 
tho first chance I had of laying it before him. 

Ho tried hard to prosorve his ordi 
look of imy ach, ma listened wit hie 
f) era Joun, inst tho i 
hands in his pockets, and his head Jeaning 


“You ask mo nothing!” he said when 1 
eae Re shot 1 k ything 1” I 
. ask you anything t” 
demanded in rotam. * . 
“You must think it all vory exceptional 
and etrange.” 

Of course it waa exceptional and 

and T admitted at mu to myself and to 


im. 

“Don’t take my silence as a sign of indif- 
foraneo or unfriendliness,” I said at last. “I 
will ask you that, but Idon’t care to ask you 


more.” 
left his lounging place by the wall and 
took several sue sent Horton Thon 
ho stopped and lid s upon my 
shoulder, 

“There are no suspicions, no accusations, 
in your mind 1” 

4 My dear fellow, no.” 

“Denham!” he snid snddonly, seating 
himself before me. “I don’t know what to 
do, I don’t know how I onght to act.” 

I did not know, I snewored, that my 
advice could be of service to him. 

“In plain English,” he said after a time, 
“hero ia my trouble. Ought I to pablish 
the fact of this misersble marriage ¢” 
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T had thought over this question so often 
anid so long that [had my avewer ready. 


“The reasons against the publication are 
che enough. “What are reasons for 


They are o ious enough aleo—nome of 
them, fore is tho name of a most 
and admirablo Indy coupled with mine. You 
coupled them together in your mind, ones at 
least; ny vita couples them. ‘That old amob 
and tuft-hunter D is trying his hardost 
to conple thom, in fact. Dr, Fish is full of 
hints end emiles. I don't beliove—I don’t 
bolieve Mies Dolamero cares two straws for 
me. I suppose I must have lot it be seon at 
ono time that I cared a groat deal moro than 
two strawn for Miss Delamere.” 
eben on erteaecs ligutoas un 
in p tone of affe ightnoss, whi 

afforded as poor and thin s disguise as I can 
remember to have known. en I looked 
at him his face was palo, and he was looking 
fixedly belots him. The confession seams 
upon mo with a great shock, 1g 
stood in the light of it many things which 
had hithorto been dark to me, Here was 
half tho tragedy I bed boon afraid of 

“I made that wretched marriage,” he 
went on, after a | silence—-" nover 
mind why. I thought i was acting vory 
nobly an dofily #0 on, and I found oat 
that I had like a fool. Who is it says 
‘wo reserve our keonest repentances for our 
virtues? I was married, anyhow, and tied 
for life. You have secn my wifo, and there's 
no need to describo her to you, or to talk 
bout her at all. We lived togethor for a 
month, and then parted. I met Miss Dela- 
mere some time afterwards, I won't say 
that I fell in love with her.” He waa talk- 
ing in s hard, dry voice, and with a mannor 
as and hard, as solid people of dee 

foeling do when they are greatly 

moved, “ formed a vory high opinion of 
her. I thought hor the most admirable 
woman I had ever known, and,” he added 
vory doggedly, “I think so stil. In a while 
T began to see thet other poople were becom- 
ing awaro of my opinion, fathor wes 
aware of it, and resented it ss an imperti- 
‘nence, wotil an accidental death or two put 
me in reasonable distances of & it future 
anda pocrage, ‘Then he changed his mind, 
as have been expected of him.” 

He rose then and Paced stoadily to and 
fro with his chin upon his breast. 

“Ono ight" he wont on, “old Dr. Fish 
pokod a foolish joke at me about aa Speier 
‘ing marriage, and that decided ma. I never 
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went near the Delamere's house sgain until 
I went with you, and then I thought tho 
folly had blown over. It seoms to have 
rovived and sprung to life again, and I must 
stop aay ogain and put on end to it.” 
it will certainly be wise to do so,” I said. 
Pe rather: linea te," he added, me 
irritating assumption of not caring, whi 
afterall, [was com thet toadnive Foray own 
when I am hurt I cry out ligioualy. 
Tam in trouble I want somel to 
whom to pour out my complaints—a frend 
to chare my burden. ‘It’s brutally hard 
linea when you oome to think of it.” 

“T fancy,” 1 said, “that your wife and 
Goldamith can have but little knowledge of 

ou.” 
- “My wife and Goldsmith havo very little 
Knowledge of me,” he answered. “They 
have but very little knowledge of the case at 
all, it would seem, I don't think I’m much 
of a coxcomh, Denham t” 

He put this question with something 
like his neual naturel sir, and I laughed os 
answered. Not much of a coxcomb, I was 
inclined to fancy. 

“Thon I can say what is on my mind to 
say, It’s no compliment to s man when ao 
woman falls in love with him, becauss women 
constantly fall in love with utterly worthlcss 
people. ‘hay fall in love with ugly fellows, 
they fall in love with Be nol day 

ingly stupid, or mean, or t's quite 
Tabs corks that « wowtan might fll ilove 
re Ite a rocognisable possibility, 


“ Quite a sable ibility.” 

“Then hab ebould the sonsitive creature 
do who desires to save a hypothetical young 
woman from wasting her affections? What 
should a tonder-hearted man in my position, 


reading the first signe of dawning affection, lips. 


do to shisld the poor creature from the 
blight 9” 

“For Heaven’a sake, Pole,” I besought 
him, “don’t talk in this bitter way. Upon 
amy soul you are worse than wormwood.” 

“Yes,” said Pole drily, biting off the ond 
of a cigar. “I'm a great doal worse than 
wormwood.” 

“Look here, Pole,” I said, rising and 
laying a hand upon him. “It’s no use beat- 
ing about the bnah any longer, and hurting 
each other with pretencoz. You'd best let 
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it be known at Cromwell Terrace that you 
are married, and then al the troubla, and all 
the chances of trouble, will be over.” 

“T said just now I wasn’t a coxcomd,” he 
answered with a bitter lightness. Thon 
looking sideways at me with « face ex white 
as marble, ho asked, “You think she 
cares?” 

“T think eho may. I know nothing. I 
have seen nothing. She may come to 
care.” 

“All right,” he answered, throwing the 
cigar into the fircplace. “Go and ery it on 
ipped ny ort, snd pubes we toad ip 

ij arm, me to ant 
Sore strongly than he know, “We won't 
say any more about it now. T’ve got some 
ietlasa Tongs So Woes arsi_end ;soeis 
things to think abont. Come up to-morrow, 
will you! Good night.” 

‘We shook hande, and X left him. I don't 
oy; I could feel anybody's grief to-day 
ast felt his then. We grow selfish aa we 

older, and our own cares absorb us, 
at that time I had notroublo of my own 
that was worth the thinking of, and it 
is simple truth that I loved him like « 
brother. I wont away heavy hearted, and 
in my own lonely room I listened to the 
aan of his footeteps overhead, to the un- 
numbered little noises which be dis- 
ordered and hasty movements and a troubled 
mind for hours, 
In the morning, among my Jettera I found 


, @ note from Pole, 


“T have been thinking,” he wrote, “of 
onr jast night's talk I have come to the 
conclusion that it will be best to make a 
clean breast of it, I am going down to 
Worborough. The old man will be gricved 
~ know, but I must toll him with my own 
ips, I’ authorise you to speak about the 
naitar whore you will ere it no ne 
for discretion, and you may tell any a 
Teil Fish, and he will savo you all further 
trouble.” 

If there was anything made clear by the 
resolve thus expressed, it was Pole’s fear lest, 
Mary Delamere should come to care for him in 
her ‘ignorance of his position. And if any- 
‘body who knows the chooses to think 
the fear coxcombical, I neod hardly say that 
I am vory far indeed from being in agree- 
ment with him. 





THE WONDERS OF THE SPRING. 


Walks with x Matnralist. 
By vue Rov. JG. WOOD, M.A. 


MAY years ago, when I was a child, my 

coovals and myself were but badly off 
for hooks, 

Childion’s books, such a9 are so hberally 
bestowol on tho presont generation, gor 
geously bound and illustrated by tho most 
accomplisho artiata, wore absolutely un- 
known. Thero existed only a vory few 
books which the young peoplo conld undor- 
stand, and their’ illustrations wero rough, 
coarse, and ofton proven uely absurd, if not 
mislegding. We ary and Lacy,” 
* Barbauld’s Hymne,” the “Boy’a Own Book” 
{asite 4 small volume in those days), “ Sand- 
ford and Merton,” “Robinson Crasoo,” and 
irene tauato bey bed the Ase 
excoptionally fortunate had the “Ara 
tne Nightal T'was one of these espec ly 
fav yonths, and I well remember my 
disappointment on first oponing the first 
volume. I had sesumed that the title of the 


‘book was tho “ Arabian Knights,” and that walk. 


it contained talos of Arab chivalry. 
None of those books wore of any use to 
amall children, and no such works cxisted a8 
were needed by children under six or seven 
years of age. ing from friends was 
‘because every one who possessed 
books ad the anme, the only difference being 
in tho bindi Of this limited list, I am 
inclined to think that “Evenings at Home” 


was most gonerally in favour, and even now 
Tcan read xt with interest, é 
Ono of the most, favourite stories in it was 
“yes and no Eyer.” Thero were tho in- 
variablo two boys, and the inovitablo and 
omniscient tutor, Mr. Androws,”ena: ting the 
put of Mr. Barlow, and William and Hobert 
tuking tho place of Sandford and Merton. 
‘The boys go out for a walk, and ou their 
ieturn are questioned by tha tutor. Robert 
arrives first, baving outstripped his com- 
panion, who, os he complained, was inces- 
santly lagying behind, “ stopping to look at 
this thing wal that.” He thonght it a very 
dal walk ; ho had scarcaly maa! 8 tingle Po 
son, and would much er have gone by 
tho turnpike-road. 
As ho finishes his complainta hia com- 
fork arrives, fall delight with bis walk. 
Ke has eoon a variety of flowers, birds, troos, 
and other sights, and is delighted with his 
On examination, it sooms that both 
boys took exactly the same route, one horing 
used his oyos, and the other having negl 
to observe the objects which he must have 
seen, and which wore 20 wondorful to his 
companion. day *% a 
At the present “Evenings at Home” 
td be an aout unknown work to 
e young people, s few of whom have heard 
of it, but acarcely any have read it, 
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Some little time geo pple 8 letter 
from an unknown anc correspondent 
alluding to this indifferenco, and magoeting 
that I should republish tho atory, and ac 
company it with illustrative notes. On look 
ing it over, I saw that the ion could 
not bo literally carried out, In the fire 


place, it is impossible that tho boy could 
fave geen all these objecta in a sng walk, 
some belonging to the spring, while others 


are only to be seen in autumn. But, though 
tho atory cannot well be annotated, it can 
be expanded and corrected. The creatures 
which the boy 


saw are very akotchily de than tho wo 
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distinguiahed by ita habit of rising in a spiral 
fight Shia, hos been compared to the outer 

of rising smoke, Moreover, it will 
sometimes sit on a troe-top, and thonce pour 
forth its song, wherens the skylork is inco- 
pable of porching on branches. I have hoard 
the bird in full song, evon when snow lay 
thickly on tho ground, ite instinct having 
taught it that spring had begun, 

Hes nly is it on early to , but an 
oar] lor, aomstimes laying ita 
before March is over. . — 

Asto the Skylark, it is more widely known 
k, which is n rather local 


scribed, while he aays nothing of many other \bird. It has more power of wing than ita 


objects which ho must havo seon. 
‘as just mentioned, the narrative is not alto- 
gether correct, eo’ have determined to ex: 
pand it as follows. 

We will suppose that tho reader is fein. 
on a similar track “all over Broom Heath, 
and 20 up to the mill at the top of tho hill, 
and then down among the groen meadows 
by the side of the rivor.” » we will 
suppose that his walks ure taken at four 
seasons of the year, and that he wishes to 
know how to employ his eyes at those soa- 
sons. Ido not moan to say that only four 
walks aro to bo taken, each occupying 
only an hour or two, but that the reader 
may be nd for a few of tho objects 
which he will see during an average sc2son. 
As the walk of “Evonings at Home ” took 
placo in the spring, we will Login with that 
‘senson. 








Spring, like all our seasons, is exceeding]; 
elastic, both in its commencemont and dure. 
tion; but for tho sake of convenience, we 
will considor it as oxtonding from tho middlo 
of March to the end of May. 

Let us first suppose ourselves on Broom 
Heath about the cnd of March, just when 
the sun’s boams uro becoming warmer, last- 
ing longer day by day, and calling into visible 
existence the variod phases of life which 
have boon dormant during the cold mouths 
of winter. 

I yory much wonder that the obsorvant 
“William” makoa no montion of tho songs 
of the binls—tho first harbingers and con- 
stant companions of spring. Among the 
earlicat songsters of spring are the full- 
voiced Blackbird, the melodious Thrash, and 
the two sober-plumaged and swect-voiced 
Skylark and Wonllark, the latter mostly 

receding ite relative os © spring songster. 
fis long than the akylark,* and its voiea, 
though of a swester quality, is not so pene- 
trating. On the wing, tho woodlark can be 


Morvover, amaller relative, rises 


higher, and i 
louder and longor. Its mode of flight “s 
slightly different, Instead of flying “i 
inoreeaing spiral, it koeps ite to 
wind, risos in a zigzag fashion, unti] it 
hos reached the limit of ita upward flight, 
It poises itaclf for a momont, and then 
begins its downward fight, never for a 
moment coasing its song, This downward 
flight is rathor peculiar, Tho reader hos 
probably scen o spider let iteslf down froin 
w ceiling. It drops for a foot or two, 
paying out a longth of thread as it falls, 
ion after a pause it drops farther, and 
‘on until it has reachod the ground. The 
skylark, in similar fushion, comos to the 
Dy successive drops and pauses, and. 
when it has almost rovheil the earth, skims 
off horizontally for some distance, and thus 
reaches ite nest, into which it never desconds 


Teli 
I believe that the number and dnration of 
the pauses are upportioned to the length of 
the song, the meludy coming to its natural 
end just before the bind reaches tho ground, 
‘The volume of soa prodced by #0 emall 
a bird is most wonderful. Tho lark asconds 
until it looks no larger than a midge, and 
con with difficulty be seen by the unaidod 
eye, and yet every note will be clearly 
audible to persons who are fully half a milo 
from the nest over which the bird utters ite 
_- Moreover, it never coasos to sing for 
8 moment, a feat which seems wonderful to 
us human beings, who find that a song of six 
or seven minutes in length, though inter 
persed with rests and pauses, is moro than 
ying. Even 8 proctised public speaker, 
though he can pause at the ond of each aen- 
zene, Snds the applause of tho lence a 
welcome relief. Morcover, the singor 
need to uso no exertion save 
exercising their voices, Yot the bird will 
‘pour out a continuous song of nearly twenty 
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to bear on it. I believe, however, that it 
rises to an elovation which may be considered. 
ag rather more than twies the height of the 
das het eee 

little later in the spring ma; 
note which ia quite as ranch 8 Jore-song as 
thot of the skylark, although to our cars it 
is snythi bat smelodions, it my be imi- 
tated by whistling a very high note, very 
staccato, and ory quickly’ ‘repeated. This is 
the song of the Tyne , sometimes callod 
the “cuckoo’s knavo” (ie. servant), of some- 
timea the “cuckoo’s mate,” both names being 
due to the fact that its song is heard shortly 
bore aoe oe emai Bo asa be 

imitating tho song, ird can 

induced to approach ‘quico closely, and out 
of tho window of my present study, 
havo attractod more than ono of these 
to « tree undor the window. It is a bird 
that is well worth watching, wore it oly for 
the oxtreme mobility of its neck and 
manner in which it takea insect proy by 
darting out its long and slondor topguc. It 
is wonderfully active among tree-tranks, in- 
serting ite 6 into every erevico, and 
oxtructing the hilden insecta, employing the 
sonso of touch rather than that of sight. It 
is aided in this search by tho con- 
struction of tho neck, which enablos it to 
dart its head in all directions without altering 
tho aititucte of the body, 

Here I may mention that any observer 
who wishes to use hix eyes cannot do better 
than curry with him’ a good field- 
Groat power is not eo much wanted as a 
noss of definition and caso of focussing, 


Aftor the cuckoo's mate we nat y look trees, 


out for the Cuckoo himself. 1 int lly 
‘use the maculino pronoun inasmuch as the 
two-noto song with bet? Ay are £0 ae 
is, as is the caso wil generally, 
uttered by the male, Tho proportion of males 
ia vory large compared with that of females, 
and to that circumstance is attributed tho ro- 
markable and well-known fact thatthe famale 
enckoo makes no nest for hemelf, but deposits 
her oggs in the nest of somo small bird, with- 
out appearing to care about the species of 
the fostermother. In America this dispro- 
portion does not exist, and ao the American 
euckoos build nests for themselves. 
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‘Tho egg of the cuckoo in quite dispropor- 
tionate in size to that of tho mother bird, 
being no larger than that of the sparrow. 
‘An instanco of an opposite disproportion is 
to be found in the enormous egg of the little 
guillemot, and a till more i 
example is soon in the egg of the apteryx, 
which weighs one-fourth as much as the bird 
ee 

0 day after being hatched, the 
cuckoo proceeds to eject the other inmates of 
tho neat, by fetting tnder them and pushing 
them over of the nost, ao as to 
obtain all the food which woukl have boon 
divided among the entire brood, It seoms 
that the young cuckoo has tho power of 
working on the feelings of other birds bosidos 
its foster-parents, and inducing them to 
supply it with food. ‘This fact was personally 
observod by the late Charles Kingsley, It 
is sid, howevor, in defence of the cuckoo’s 
character, that it doos not always leavo its 
young to others, and that whon a young 
enckoo was tuken out of the nost and put 
into a cage, an adult cuckoo, prosumably the 
parent, camo and fod it. 

As to the mode by which the egg ia oon- 
yoyed into tho nost, it has been ascertainod 


tho that the bind first lays the egg on the ground, 


and then picks it up again in her mouth, and 
thus deposits it in nests which, from its sizo, 
it could not onter, Essontially a bird of 
spring, the cuckoo nevor visite our shores 
until spring has fairly commenced, and ceases 
hia song at the approach of aummer. 

Among the birds which tho obsorvant boy 
saw on his walk wos 8 Grocn Woodpeckor, 
which flow to a troo and ran up the trink 
like a cat. Now, though the woodpecker 
stays with us throughout the year, it ia so 
busy in epring that there is no better timo 
for obeerving it, As evory one knows, it 
foods on the insects which aro hiddon under 
the bark or in the decaying wood of old 


In his explanation of tho bird, the tutor 
makes a sorious blunder. He tells the boys 
that the woodpeckers “bore holes with their 
strong beaks, to neck for insocta in the bark, 
and do much damage to the troos by it,” 
His error is a very common one, and evan 
Daw prevail Bo sonie stent Tn reality, the 
bird does no harm at all. The tree is alroady 
dying or dead, or it would not contain tho 

‘ing insects on which the bird feeds. 
Both bird and insocts are among the sub- 
workers by which the machi of the 
world is kept in order ; and, though small in 
size, are by no means insignificant. Their 
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object is to remove dead trees from the 
sa ae may be made for fresh 


oy ring away the pias which shelters its 


the msects, and then di them out of 
fbeis. boron, the cer allows tho 
rain air to penctrate the dead wood, and ' 
so to hasten its decomposition. No wood-! 


pecker ever wastes ita time on a sound tres, | 
so that the bird, instead of doing harm to 
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recs, fs'one of the ce ioe aida in pro- 
moting their growth, Wit thin aaft wood 
the bird burrows largo holos in which it lays 


foes though does not trouble itself to 
aie nest, the fellen chips forming s soft 


bed for the eggs and young. 
Beside the the ep which bas already 
been tho obsorver should ‘always 


carry & oo in which he should enter 
everything that he sees, afterwards trane- 





ferring the notes to a classified book, in 
which they can be found at a moment's 
notice. 
T find two entrances in_ my book concern- 
ing the woodpecker. One statea that o 
sreodpokar ha made ita neat inan old apple- 
‘ree, just under a bunch of mistletoe. A 
NE ee tee er be ae 


mind, The 
Eibedsran nichiy Sp the te, not bong. pes 
sth 68m sty wernt Se A pelt 
of starlings afterwards tool 
deserted 


sa PM ns tas ea dne Th 


"Dy the ald of the rover.” 


1886, I wont to Cannock Chase with Yarlot 
School (since Lor pibes to Bilton Grange, 
near spent seve hours in 
ey) It waa & cold and inclement 
day, but we found much to interest ns, in- 
cluding the capture of ‘living viper, aftor a 
fe also found several in 

cod that of “the wheatear and chiff- 

1 secied in catching a bert 
pecker 0 she wis siting on © egge. 
course we released her immodiately. 

It is s rather remarkable coincidence that 
ofits 1 above-mentioned woodpeckers nest 
should be made in an sppletree, and sur- 
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mounted by a plant 
ot mine For 
our friend William 
discovers on & crab- 
apple-tres a plant the 
name of which he 
does not know, and 
which ia the common 
mistletoe, the only 
British example of 
ite tribe. Any one 
who wishes to culti- 
‘vate itand has apple- 
treea, can do 60 by 
taking some of the 
familiar white horrios 
and. attaching them 
to the bark. In due 
time a tiny, thread- 
like rootlet isaues 
from the seed, curls 
round and attaches 
itself to the bark, at 
last piercing through 
it and taking root in 
the aolid wood. Its con- 
nection with the ancient 
druidical rites ia familiar 
to all studenta of history. 
In connection with the 
song of the cuckoo we naturally 
expect the flowers which are as- 
socinted with it. First there is the 
“lady-smock all silvor white,” some- 
times called the “cuckoo-flower,” whose 
white blossoms often cover fields so that at a the service-tree, and others will be in blossom 
little distance they look as if ashower of anow should the season prove favourable. 
hadfallen. Then there is the primrose, oneof _ In our story, William comes upon some 
tho earliest spring flowers, whose colour is so Lapwings, is amused by their constant 
remarkablo no one has yet succeeded in ory of “pee-wit!” Ono of them seemed to 
defining it. Closely following the primrose have broken its wing and went tumbling 
are the oxlipand cowslip, the Satter empeially along close to the ground. The boy thought 
dear to children when made into that he could catch it, and chased it for 
‘Thon comes the wild hyacinth or bluo-bell, | some time, the result being that he found 
one of tho flowers mentioned in our story, | himself led over marshy ground, filling hin 
and remarkable as one of the few indigenous shoes with water, when the apparently dis- 
flowora which are both beautiful and sweet- abled bird flew away. This is 2 common 
scented. In favourable spota the ground trick of the bird, and is intended to draw 
will be one sheet of azure-blue, almost daz- the attention of the intruder from its nest or 


zling the eye with its splendour when tho 
sae! 












Among tbe green meadows." 


young. ‘ 
fall on it, and filling the air with " Both arc very difficult to find. ‘The eggs, 
i rfume. It is a pity that so splendid which aro known aa “ plovers’” ara 
aight should be of such short duration, but, much valued as an i t: in aapic jelly, 
wherever the wild hyacinth grows, the and fetch a high price in the market. fink. 
‘bracken-fern mostly flourishes also, and long ing them is almost an art, Their colour is 
before the hyacinth is out of flower the dark olive, covered with spots and blotches 
ly-growing brack: i 








rapidly on soon overtops it and | of dark brown. They are very large at one 
ita glories from si About the | ond and-very small at the other, and are 
ta ine tho hawthorn, Baakthors (rd), always laid in fours, being arranged with the 
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amall ends inwasds and tho large ends out- 
wards, as to form a aort of erosa, like the 
petals of a “cruciform” flower. As they 
aro placed sitter Lirectly on the or 
with only a few straws by way of i 
none but a practised eye oan ngs 
them from the soil, which thoy 
exactly rexemblo in colour, When 1 first 
went poe-wit egg-bunting I was often an- 
noyed by seeing my more rienced school- 
fellowa pick up eggs which I had passed 
without detecting ‘hem, 

‘We used to find that the wiles which have 
‘been indicated were to us valnublo intima- 
tions that we were near the eggs. The fo- 
malo plays the part of the wounded bird, 
while the male »weeps'round tho head of the 
intrader with his peculiar, flapping fight, 
screaming “ Poe-wit! peo-wit | Tor tbe pur 
pose of diverting the attention of the enemy. 

The only mammal which William appears 
to have seen was the Water-rat, but as that 
animal belon; Abered to — res to 
spring, we postpone it unt next 
season. There is One animal which he would 

bably have scon if he had known how to 
look for it, and that is the Hare, is 
peculiarly interesting at this time of year. 

Unlike the rabbit, which lives in burrows, 
tho hare braves tho clements, and merely 

hollow called ita 


sheltcre itself in a alight 

“form,” a tiny bush, or even a graae-ti 

‘2 sufficient protection, It is quite as 

to find a equatting hare as a poo-wit’s egg, the 
animal squatting closely to the lay- 


ing ite long care upon ita back, and harmonis- 
jing #0 ly in colour with its surround- 
ings, that many persons fail to geo it even 
when ithas been pointed ont to them. Know- 
ing ite best chance of recurity, tho animal Jies 
0 closoly that it will allow iteclf to be almost 
wepped upon before it will move. 

jen the grass grows long the hare makes 
regular paths through it, loading from the 
woods to the centre of the Seld. When feed- 
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ing, it only shows the tips of its ears, and 
when alarmed it lays ite ears back and secur 


ries thi oe oe te abs to's lace ot 
safety, i ing hidden by the grasa, 
pies bireh it in fitted for an ontdoor 


life. The young rabbits, which are sheltered 
in the earth, are born blind, almost naked, 
and holples. But the qoms hare, which 
has no sheltcr, and which may at any mo 
ment be obliged to look to ita own safety, is 
‘born fully clad, with its eyes open, and ready 
to eroush or fly as may be needed. 

The hare is often cited as an emblem of 
timidity, but without reason, It may woll 
run away when pursued by hounds, but the 
male is really a fierce animal, and wages des- 
persia war with ita own species, von tho 
female, when defending her young, is no mean 
antagonist, as may be seen from a combat 
which was witnessed by Mr. R. Renton, 

“On the 20th of April last (1883), at 7 
A&M., I eawa rathor unusual sight, viz. a hare 

ing ita young from a crow. The crow 
‘waa evidently wanting the two young hares, 
while the mother intended to keep thom, 

it were in some long graas, the 
young lying down, and their motlier etandi 
over them, while tho bird flew round an 


frequently swooped down towards them. Tho 
hare struck out boldly with her fore fest, and 
for some time re] the marauder, mak- 


ing a hissing noise al] the while. At last she 
was struck on the head by the bird's wing, 
and the erow took the o ity to seize 
gue of the youne. fore it could rise, 
however, the charged with ite head at 
the crow, causing it to drop ita prey. After 
this I advanced to the sceno, whereupon the 
combatants dispersed.” 

Our space being now exhausted, we can 
only draw particular sttontion to our fall- 
page picture, where Mr, Barrand has so 
cleverly depicted almost all the objects of 
our t talk. We shall resume the sub- 
ject when Sumacer’s wonders are with ux 
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T° touch now on graver matters. Some chil- 

dren even within their first seven years, 
have their doubts and difficulties about reli- 
gion, To leave them quite alone, to make 
much account of them, to make little eccount 
of them,—each is o peasible way, and cach 
way has its perils, There is nothing likes 
conerete instance of an abstract di r 


‘The: case fb: chil ig: kngwa $: mt, ct 8 
sensitive temperament, who 

what we understand by girlhood 
hed frequent periods of doubt ap to 
God’s personal existence and His love to her. 
She confided them to her father, her only 
parent. Wisely or unwisely, he felt it inex- 
pedient to argue with her, leat by making 
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too much of her difficulties He might reason 
= theno Larter into, bet soul Homas contest 
to suggest: 8 quostion, to urge a daty, 
“IE anyono toll you that I did not love you, 
should you mind it ” The little face smiled. 
There at least ahe felt on arock. “Pray to 
God just the same, whether you foel Hi 
near or distant; equally need Him, 


you 
equally He carea for you.” That ¢lond has the 


gone. Though others will come, they cannot 
‘be so dark sa that, Asachild’s yeara open, of 
course the treatment of such cases will bo 
changed. The ing conscience, the 
inquisitive reugon, the coptial instinet (20 
invalunble and essential to knowledge, within 
proper limita), each and all need their legiti- 
mate satisfaction if there is to be no 
“Nemesis of faith” in tho yeara to come. 


Some principles to guide ws are perhaps 
beyond dispute. Always be ly frank 
with a child’s questions. f you cannot 


answer them all, say so, and explain why ; do 
not pretend to know when you do not know. 
Do not give an answer toa child uhout which 
you aro secretly doubtful, and which you 
would hesitate to give to a man, or which 
you would scout if toyonrself. Never 
pretend that there is an answer for every- 
thing. Never treat doubt as if it were a 
when it may be only an infirmity; nay, 
when it may even be the happy symptom of 
‘a soul’s honest and eager ing after truth. 
a to the eaile novet gi ict 
ligions, while never giving cause to sup- 
pose that you are. dissatiched ‘with. your 
own, firmly Giscussion until the 
mind is properly trained to compare, to 
we and to decide. Bo contont to ly 
solidly, rationally, and out of Holy Serj 
taro the foundations of your own 
and when inquiry arises as to the varia- 
tions of other creeds from your own, ex- 
plain with equitableness and moderati 
‘what needs for the moment to be explaii 
and then have done with it, * Rome 
more adherents 


B 


won 


10g 


a child, when for the first. time it gives some- 
ing away, to discover that it has so much 
loss for itself, and tha discovery occasionally 
Jeads to asking for it hack again. To share, 
with the consequencoa of sharing, is the 
primary virtua to learn, Courtecusness most 
Ess be asa mere souventiansliaos 
is the spontaneous language of the heart, 
Blossom which the roal nature growa; 
“manners makyth man.” Trathfulnoss is 
not born with # child, and let no one expoct 
it to ba Closely akin to it ix the habit of 
exact accuracy of statement. Exaggeration, 
which often springs from vanity and a love 
af 5 im soon worse mischief, 
be gravely checked. Integrity 

in the very smallest thing should be strictly 
inculeated. It is the touchstone of manhood. 
Kindness to all people at all times and in all 
ways, simply from the motive of giving hap- 
inoss, should be the hourly precept of the 
Uwually it ia easier to be kind to 

others when others are kind to ua Jt is 
curious how small a matter may set the heart 
fnging or may cover it with a chilling mist. 
ree Haines 1 need: not: make mention 
not because they are unimportant, bat 
because they will of themselves, and 
cannot be much helped by rules. Then, based 
on this moral training, let the religious teach- 
ing be simple, continuous, chee Ivo, intelli. 
gent. The great truths of the Fatherhood 
of God, Whom we vencrate, trast, and love ; 
the personal friendship, sympathy and re- 
deeming work of the Lord Jesus Christ, our 
‘kinsman and our Lord ; of the indwelli a 
senceand baptismal promise of the Holy Spirit, 
‘Who nites Us to Christ, forms His divine 
nature within us, sids us with study, duty, 
trouble, conflict, may be thought sufficient 
for most grown-up folk in a busy and care- 
worn life, certainly are ample nurture for the 
ritual intelligence of a chik Before any- 

ing else encourage tho practice of regular 

vate prayer, and remember that if forms 


private 
tions of her | aro crutches, it is better to use crutches than 


h by the exaggorati b : 
adversarica than by the erudition of her to run the risk of not walking at all. Be he 
greatest doctors. To distort and misrepre- child or man, he must indeed be enviably 
sent arguments is often to insure defeat, ia practised in saintly devotion who can, with- 


always to deservo it crt los or par, always and altogether dis 
Tet the child's mora training antisgnic, pense with forms of payer, Let Bunday te 
und so underlio the roligious. Of all mis for itsalf and like itself, free from Judaic 


whether in view literalness, freo aleo for the service of man, 
the most the worship of God, the edification of the 
spirit, the fellowship of the domestic 
fife. Always also aim at making it supremely, 
eepe- if quietly y. Do not encourage intro- 
of spentive ok in 


chievous things in the 
of God’s honour or man’s 


ion without morals, or morals without lit 

igion. Train a child in unselfishness, 
ially if there ia not the concurrent 
and sisters. It is always a 


children. Do not force 
to ‘expression of religious experience, while 
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your ear and heartshould be ever open to all to mako e barely safe foothold for « light 
that your children may have to say. Droad climber. The youngest non of the ee 
unroalityeven more than thoughtlesaness. Bo- he been ing the “Hunchback of 
ware lest through injudicious and promaturo NotreDamo”#)took it into his head to desoond 
stimulating of the religious consciousness, 2 from the top of the building to the bottom 
process of artificial mechanics comes to be sub- by this improvised staireaso, and, having 
stituted for the quiet unseen working of the succeeded in his attempt, was presently sum- 
Npirit of God. times tho delicate or- moned into the presonce of his mothor. What 
ganiam of the epirit, by having boon rudely wus that benignant and sagucious woman's 


and ly galvanisod in early youth, is method of preventing the repetition of a feat 
foul wha ten years aro reached, to | which wos usclora asd aiaeatng She did 
havo boon exhausted, if not paralysed. Uso | not woop nor soold, not exprens either horror, 


> 
man leea and trust God more. Nay, it may | admiration, or surprie, She contented hor- 
‘be both wiser and eafer in many cases to leave self with remarking that as bho had dovo 
those, whom we have sacramentally dedicated it once, and thershy mado it clear that ho 
to God, and whom wo daily commen to His was ablo to do it, there was no particnlat 


heavenly grace, more than some of us consent 
to do, to the growth of timo, to daily sober 
inatraction out of Holy Scripture, and the 
secret but mighty working of the Spirit of 
God. Make Christ felt to he the real, pro- 
sont, living Master, Friond, Saviour of tho 
child’a touk and leave them together. 
Of tho disciplinary methods by which a 
child’ chovucter is to be moulded and pre- 
\l for life, the first in importance ix to 
‘insure obedicnve, prompt, cheerful, and com- 


plete, If you carly enough (the child 
muy porhaps got the start of ye is com- 
paratively casy. Alwuys the child’s con- 


science ia on your side, also Almighty God. 
A child, in one of those incautious momenta 
80 characteriatic of childron, once observed 
toa firm, but not harsh parent, “You know, 
fathor, we could not rospect you if you did 
not make ua obey.” The aid father has 00- 
cusionally found that confession of pructicnl 
use, A child is, within its own sphero of 
authority, the sternest of dospota, and whon 
‘we reflect ihat the paront is in the place of 
epee cil and thet ee ie te 
authority it knows is practically rebel- 
Vion against Him, the duty of parental dis- 
cipline becomes a religious duty. Firm, 
consistent, kindly, just government is not 
only for the child's but very much for ite 
happineaa ; also let it be joined with serenity, 
capecially in the case of ‘boys. Nothing im- 
prosses children more than quiet power ; n0- 
thing so utterly demorelises them as a.nervour, 
spasmodic oxcitablonoss. A friend, whoso 
Irfe is over, and in whose nature there was 
more real majesty thun in any person J ever 
met, ones told mo an incident which exactly 
‘illustrates this rare faculty. The family lived 
im an old Quecn Anno house a fow miles out 
of London, Down each of the four cornors 
of it there ran a fringe of moulded bri 
with ornamentation jutting out sufficiently 


advantage to ho gninod hy his doing it again. 

Te did not do itaguin. ‘George Biot weiter 
somewhere of “a womat’a dream, who thinks 
dy smiling woll, to ripen figa in frosk” ‘Thin 

| mother’s ‘succoss was, by forgiving wisely, 
to rivet her child’s affection. This serenity, 

, too, has its value with miechiovonenesa—that 
disturbing and destructive, hut not wicked 
feature in the young, which, with all its irri: 
tating accompaniments, has ofton the promise 
of rare qualities of man! Thero is a 
charming ode of Victor Hugo, in tho form of 
a penitent exproeion of a aoty poet's 
regret for some heurty and probably quite 
merited words of displeasure ut the invasion 
into his study of some rampagious children, 
in which he them to come back. Ho ia 
pacified now ; and they shall do what they 
ploasc. I wish I could insert it all. 





“ Expléaion ‘ai wait envoler, 
pre Ch a 
Hee eee TES 
eer ‘mon bes ey 
‘He faire dana fe vore que je 21 cher 
‘Baiir svudain un angie comme un cloaber 
‘Gel perce tout-t-couy mn . 
Fred dong en tort : cant dit, muse c'est amex prentr, 


eRe PL pace 
‘Vierea Teas, 


Thore is one excoption, however, to bo 
noticed in the troatment of a child's faults, 
‘where serenity would be misplaced, beoausa 
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it would ho undeserved and misundorstood. lect in the ento of a majority of parents is, 
T moan whore a child rosiste, or insults, or | aftor a cortain age, a delegated duty ; and it 
strikes a i, Instant and summary | is not procesecs so much as resulta that come 
and painful discipline ia the only method ta‘ under their notice. (Perhaps, however, I 
Le used, Tt is not always used. Onco,on a onght to say, would come under their notico 
steamboat crossing one of the grest American if took an muuch interest ia the oduce. 
Jakes, the writer saw a little follow, under tion of their children as in their wardrobe or 
three years old, to whom his mother had just ferten) But much should be done at home 
said no, viciously kicking its supine paront schoultime arrives, and very much 
os hard os it could. Tho little fect wore in- can be effected afterwards, Too much pains 
capable of inflicting much di bat what can hardly be taken in olucating tho child’s 
would the inspired author of the Book of oye for exact and rapid observation, in atimu- 
Proverbs have said about that child? ‘The lating the ebild’s inguisitivences for all sorts 
mother took no notice, and secmeil fecbly of useful knowledgo, in strengthoning tho 
amused. Tho little fellow, relievod ¥ ita memory through sonstant and judicious use, 
explosion, and by the sweetncews of ita in carefully developing the reflestive capacity, 
revenge, went away, probably to do what it in observing the child's real tastes and pro- 
had been told not to do, and presently ferences, and not Jesat, in disciplining in the 
returned, to bo welcomed by its mother as child that mental activity which will never 
if nothing had happened. That sort of rest content with the superficial knowlege 
fring mocat chace, whaiber fe ie. 8 ‘of a subject, but which will persevere 
family, or a nation. If I mistake not, it tho investigation of it until it is mastered. 
in rapidly breeding @ chaos on that great Prosidont Lincoln, whom history is likely to 
continent whieh will one fine day bo ecriously recognise as one of the foremost and greatest 
folt, men of the nineteenth century, attributed 

To write about children and to bo silent the closeness and clearnces of his argumenta- 
on the mattor of health might argue a fatuous | tive faculties to tho cireumstance that when 
ignorance, In the presont case, however, it he met a difficulty he nevor rested until he 
ix not that tho writer doubts his having had solved it 
romething to say, #0 much as tho readiness A fierce gluttony of story-books weakens 
of others to listen to him. Roussoau onco and dissipatos tho mind. One counsel I 
obsorved of somo one, “Ho was allowed to will hero offer, and with diffidence, not 
say what be pleased, because it was obecrved because I am not fully convinced of its 
that no ono listenod to what he suid.” So I prngtical wisdom, but because I never can 
will tako my liberty and risk it. The four ‘any one disposod to yive it the attention 
fealydotuedby four erin uckenpszoddeighfal pardorss ia “Loti” where 
pact four wi each em is in * ir,” wi 
by an adjective-—Simple aiet, cold water, Mr.°Phartos oracalarly remarks that mon 
regular exereino, warm clothing. As to diet, loan much more from conversation than 
those warm-hearted, free-handed Americans from reading ; that is, from each other than 
ee Neda lg ene ee to the oot ‘The reasons nH or Tagline 
espair. ‘The othor day, at half-paxt nine at this, too, I am pretty sure, that we Engl 

ight a bright git] of ¢ cane town by ten are among the baldrt tallars in Europe 
herself into the dining-room of pleasure Wo prefor s stolid reserve to what we call a 
steamer to out some sippor before retiring. verbose chatter; and yet it is not in the 
‘Tho refreshment she promptly velocted was cast noceseary to bo guilty of either altarna- 
dish of asgortod pickles, and it diea; tive. How is it that neither at home nor at 
Her father, who afterwards joined her, ob- school doos any one over dream of conduct 
sorved what aho had done, and seemed to ing » conversational class, in which should 
think it notnral and wholesome, We have be systematically and scientifically cultivated 
not got to that yet here. A mistake in the habit of clearly, and pleasantly, and con- 
another direction, and usually the habit of nectedly, and oven picturesquoly, conversing, 
Lnducatod. paras, moat as objectionable, whether’ on a paming topic of the day ot 
in its way, i constantly to be giving children ' somo passage in history, or a pubic character, 
amall refections between their regular meals. or on a question of eriticismt Young people 
A greater blunder still, execpt when used as mi reby be encouraged to_overeame 
a meilicing, is the use of alcohol. Thore is di to take part in socisty other 
no oontroversy about this. than that of a clothes-hors and give a 

Tho training and cultivation of tho intcl- 'wovoment and sparkle to conversation (alas, 

















oes 
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80 often drowsy, or vapid, or personal, 
gensorivas) and ‘hit might be a0 delight- 
fully inapi 6 young. 

ato all’ the other ‘modern 
ments for examining young people, the 
tional foatareia added of Rr ap ‘examiners 
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or to ascertain the proficiency of children 


tenght at homs by governesses or tutors, 
the only gap in the present admirable syatera 
of examinations will be complote, and a groat 


i- impotus given to the private education of 
gentlewomen, 


(To be concluded next month.) 


DARWINISM AS 


A PHILOSOPHY. 


‘By max DUKE OF ARGYLL, 
FIRST PAPER. 


T= abundant elements of personsl charm 
which shine through the ‘“Lifo and 
Letters" of Charlea Darwin must not dis- 
tract our attention eet auch the Litony 
are cast by his bi \y upon 
chiles pa pe ie the sources of his 
ilocophy. Fortunately it is easy to sepa- 
rate these notonly from his character 
bat. hate work as an = wives. ies 
wor! a8 its results and as. 
Seniesa cnet eS 
valno of his facts can be sharply distinguiahed 
from the special interpretation he put upon 
them. Facta aro facts, whether the theory con- 
nocting them in i pain be truo or false. 
earls are whethor they are 
upon thea of ited ‘cobweb oe upon lle 
solid gold. ‘The connection of 
indeod, which may have guided a discoverer 
in his vourch must always bave an interest of 
ita own, But that interest may be simply 
piatortonl and nog Dare. It is no new 
thing in the history of acience that dofective 
or erroneous hypotheses should be 
incitements to research. Neither is it now 
that they should lead and guide mon into 
fraitéul methods of inquiry. All this has 
‘beon rather the rule than the exception. The 
Delwinan hypothe onthe agin of pose 
inian is on the origin of species 
is an impression which has beon lately gain- 
ing ground. For andtegs a resction has 
ay it agai onate parti- 
ssiahiy of nome, aod the buf lany, hall ue 
slod scquiescenca of others, in accepting 


Darwin's theory as any ad uate explanation 
of the varietics of 1 io ie, most 





eee eee ee 
me: a 
to “tthe widest applications, now confonses 


that in the form in which Darwin expressed 
it, and in anothor form which he hi : 
invented to amond it, the theory rests on’ 
mere metaphors, and not upon true physical 


tho commita himself, aa 


causation of any kind. Nor is it lees re- 
marksble that carliest ond by far the 
ablost disciple whom Darwin gained, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, has always maintained 3 
esutioua and Significan is reserve upon the 
exact extent of his own conversion. He 
haa fought hearey, eo offectively scuinat 
many opponents, which, as some 
them at Weat, it oan Dot i todo, But 
when we oxamine what it is to which he 
hia own sccopt- 
ance of tho theory, we always find limita- 
tions and qualifications w! leave us no 
cekaits result, Tuees are Conspicuous Ba 
intorestin, ingenious i r 

the Reception’ of the Origin of 8 Specien,"* 
which forms part of the second volumo of 
the Life. It starte with assigning to Darwin 
® place in science, “ ide of Isaac Newton 
and Michaol eraday. be in ee aume 
page we find Darwin’s “Theory of the origin 
of the forms of life peopling our globo,” 
brought tly into diroct comparison 
and tier with Newton's “Theory of 
Gravitation.” But, if any of us should be 
tempted to assume that Profossor Huxley 
commits himself in this sentence to any 
opinion that the ono “theory” is aa i 
do book On dow analy te enasen 
to 4 sing the sentence, 
we find that the two theories are compared 
only in their respective relationships to the 
two men, The name of Darwin is said to 
be “bound up” with his theory of the origin 
of the forms of life as closely as the name of 
Newton with the “Theory of Gravitation.” 
This sounds fine, but it implies nothing 
and means nothing as to tho merits of either 
of the two hector writer of i 
sentenco might wit fect consistency dit 
bolieve in both. Farther on, however, we 
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find several indications, as might have been 
expected, that this extreme caution has 
eal reference to the theory of Darwin. 

‘rofesaor Huxley says that “Nataral 
rooessos on which in founds his do- 

luctions ara no more doubted than thoso 
of growth and multiplication,”* which is 
cortainly true, because the two things here 
compared are not different but identical. 


feased to be a mere metaphor. Professor 
Huxley, therefore, commita himself here to 
nothing except to this, that the natural pro- 
ceenea on which Darwin founded his theory 
aro no more doubted than those same pro- 
cesses when described under snother name. 
Bat Professor Huxley is not sat with 
even this amount of caution, for he adds these 
words :—" Whether the full sttri- 
buted to them ia admitted or not, n0 ono 
doubts their vast and far-reaching ai 
things grow and uly, nd ths 
grow multiply, t this pro- 
porty haa “far-reaching omequcneen,” Wan 
no discovery of Darwin. Living things, how- 
ever, must come into boing before the con 
cither grow or multiply. 7 jerefore no 
begins with 


ae 


which functions in 


even in sontencea which at first sight seem 
to be uncompromising assertions of the 
Qerwinian explanation of tho “origin” of 
living things, 

But the moment we have detected this 
rewerve and thess ambiguous modes of 
capi rg a ce te, ne, 
ve wi arwin'’s “theory” ia spoken 
of in the mame terms as the discoveries of 
Newton and of Faraday. No man in his 
senses could speak of the law of gravitation, 
or of the laws of icity, 98 
“nataral " of which it if doubtfal 
whether the “full potency attributed to them 
in to be admitted or not.” Ié is true, of 

urse, that Newton did not discover the 
ultimate cause of gravitation ; nor did Farn- 
day discover the ultimate nature of elovtri- 
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city, But this does not diminish the con- 
trust between the discoveries of those two 
inen and tho hypothesia of Darwin. The 
law of gravitation is not a more theory, It 
ig a fact proven by all the demonstration of 
which the exnctest science is capable. Such 
alo are the lawa of, magnetian and electri- 
city discovered by Faraday. They are not 
theories at all, in the same sense in which 
“Natural Selection” is a theory. The Dar- 


Pressly says that “it cannot be dircctly 
Proved.” 

Tn the samo letter, however, in which he 
makes this admission, he adds that his theory 
“must sink or swim sccording as it grown 
and explains phenomena.” The sounds very 
modest, and perhaps Darwin intended it to 


be a0. But the grou phonomens is 
ihe: seelbkcooen reodarn foes for alll kinds 

degrees scient ia proof, Facts are 
said to be grouped. when, they are morel; 
arranged ‘They are grouped, 
also, by assum or jonas as to 
origin. ‘They are alao grouped when, by do. 

y can be referred to 


. This last is the highest 
kiud of panache » because it is reduction of 
phenomens to moat intelligible of all 
inds of order, anc is really only ex- 
ion. If Darwin's theory “groups” liv- 

ing things on a principle which is ot all 
rational aud at all complete; if it explains” 
their origin by making it intelligible to our 
reasoning facultios, wo should have no ground 
for rejecting it bocause we cannot apply to 
it Newton's engine of mathymatical - 
stration, or 's method of rimen- 
tal It is only fair to remember that 
neither of these is directly applicable to the 
subject. The mere breeding of domestic 
animals goes a very small way indeed towards 
fulfilling the function of experiment wa it ia 
conducted in the purcly physical ecienoes. 
Tta limite are extremely narrow. In form, 
in colour, or in aise variotios may ba great, 
are identical. The moat 


batin structure 
Tidieulous little lap-dog, which is a very cari- 
cature of the canine species, knows the grand 


Be Berea or the trie preven “ey 
dog and a brother.” Professor Huxley's own 
earliest objection to Darwin—that the logical 
basis of his theory is insecure so long a# ex- 
es selective breeding have not pro- 

varieties “which are more or less in- 
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fertile ;"* or, in other words, that true specie 
havo nevor yet been luced by eroicial 
solection—is 8 good objection as far as it 
goo, but it is by no means the kind of ob- 
jection which is the strongest Other objec- 
tiona lie far deeper, reaching down to the 
very root ot the hypothess iy whole 
principle on which it “ groups eno- 
mena of life, and to the Hetaceatll omme 
ceptions by’ which it professes to explain 
them. I will now specify somo of 

taking the Darwinian ideas of “gronping” 
and the Darwinian ideas of explanation, 
either trom Darwin himself or from his moet 
able and compotent exponent, Professor 


Hualey. 

Tn the first place, Darwinism assumes a 
sharp and definite contrast or antithesis be- 
tween the ides of creation and the idea of 
development or evolution. It assumes that 
tho idea of creation implies of necessity an 
ubeolute beginning, without any use or inter- 
vention of whet we call secondary causes, 
Thus, Professor Huxley declares as a con- 
cession, that creation “in the ordinary sense” 
of the word is (to him) perfectly conceiy- 
able ; and he indicates clearly what he means 
by the “ ordinary sense” when he adds that 
ho “finds no difficulty in imagining that the 
universe made its uppearanee either in six 
days, or even instantaneously, in consc- 

pence of the volition of some pre-oxisting 
g++ Darwin gives many similar indi- 
cations that he regards creation as moani 
this. He comes out in his letters as 
more of a partisan agsinst admitting the 
agency of mind, or of what wo cal] a por- 
sonal Being, than he was supposed to be. It 
ig trae that ho fluctuated, and that some- 
times ho did admit the speculative possibility 
of a creative agency. But in decisive pas- 
he shows that he led tho idea as 
infra antagonist sown. Thus, ina 
lettor to Lyell in the same year in which his 
“Origin” was published (1859), he sa; 
tically, that after a deal of reflecti 

19 cannot seo the necessity of continned inter- 
vention of creative power; adding these 
words, “and its admission would make the 
theory of natural selection valueless” ¢ Dut 

ain, in 1861, writing to Asa Gray, he anys, 
‘Designed variation makes, as it seems to 
me, wy deity, ‘natural selection,’ super- 


fiuouz,”"§ Further, it is clear that the idea | 


ok Sis nonsense oniam threw his mind 

into an attitude of tncreming 

not only against the agency creative 
1. 
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power as continuing to act, but also agai 
it as having ever acted, even at the Begin. 


eiThus, writing to Hooker in 1963, and ro- 
ferring to his own occasional languaye, which 
apparently admitted a creative oct as havi 
started organic life at first, he says, “Bat E 
have long regretted that 1 trnekled to public 
‘opinion, and weed the Pontatouchal term of 
creation, by which I really meant appeared 
Ly some wholly unknown process.” * 

These and many other passages show that 
Darwin's principle of ee ing phenomena, 
or (which is the same this Ke Grouping our 
motes of apprehending them, was the prin- 
ciplo of separating sharply and antithetically 
betweon ercation and cvolution. Yet nothing 
can be more certain than that this antithesis 
is fallacious. The ordinary sense in which 
wo and think of creation does not ox- 
cludes the idea of intermodiate or secondary 
causos, When we think of ourselves ag 
Some beings hase om think of curls 
ae who have no parenta, On tho 
other hand, when we think or look at things 
which have developed before our cyca, wo 
do not exclude the idea of that develoyment 
being a creative work. Nothing can be more 
impressive a8 ® creative ea than the 
vin of evolution in the hatching of 
an a6. at an oval mass of albumen and 
a Jittle ball of fatty oils should, by the simplo 
exposure to a certain definite degreo of heat, 
be transmuted into a living creature, com- 
pletely feathered and fit for flight before it 

ves the shell, is a fact which cannot be 
separated from creation by giving it anothor 
name. Nothing but o croative ent dl 


perform that work ; and it is none the lees 
creative because it works upon apecial ma- 
terials specially proparod, 8 same prin- 


“ ies, pera} in a till more at i 
fal, br te ttarlorpboees of fuel, NS 
thing but the blindness and the vacancy of 


em- thought which is due to familiarity could 


induce any of us to think of the tranemuta- 
tion of a caterpillar into a butterfly in any 
other light than that of creation. Juat lot 
ba sf to measure what it is. A creature 
which bas lived for considerable time, with 
a woll-defined structure, organe, habitat, and 
food, ia suddenly thrown into a profound 
sleep, and wrapped in some casing which 
itself prepares. During that state of un- 
conscious inactivity ita whole body is trand- 
formed to auch an extent that not one organ 
remains the same. Ti new organs are 
constructed. New a are added, 
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having wholly now functions. Wings aro or between chomical affinity and the beauti- 
‘given. The glorious and wonderful powers fnl or useful structures which it is the means 
of flight—the very crown and consummation of building up. It assumes that we can 
of animal mechanics—takes the places of the identify some “ interventions of the Deity” 
lowest creoping method of progression. At which sre “nntural,” as distinguished from 
the close of the process thore omergesa totally ther interventions which are not. Again, 
new orcatnre, with new habits, fitted to live “out of the common course of nature” ia 
in a differont elemont, ani requiring to he another phrase used with the like confusion, 
nourishod by totally different kinds of food. without any definition of whut is meant by 
All this is creation, manifest and unioniable. ‘ common,” whether it means such processes 
‘Yet it is alvo, quite as undeniably, evolution of nature as recur continually, or only at 
or development. ‘Tho whole idea of any certain intervals, or ot intorvals uncertain ; 
necessary antithcels betwoen them is purely whether it mean such processes as have 
artificial, verbal, and deceptive. Wo cannot been common during the life of man upon 
even think of creation as ¢ffected without an tho globe, or such as we know must have 
agency, or withoutamethod, The Professor's been common during ages before man ex. 
assertion that ho can, is a mere verbal asser- isted. Darwin was quite right when he felt 
tion, void of any dofinite meaning. Neither under the necessity of assuming certain pri- 
can we think of evolution exeopt aa the mani mordial forma of fife aa having owed their 
fostation of somo agency working or being birth or introduction to some other kind of 
worked according to a method. Both at process than that of inheritance. This is 
them assume the pre-existence of some power an absolute necessity of thought. We have 
or force, They are, therefore, not only con- the best scientific reasons for bolieving that 
gruous conceptions, and coneistont with each our planet was, within ages not an incalenl- 
other, but they aro complementary and in- able timo ago, unfitted ite physical con- 
separable. It may be said with cortainty dition for the existence of living things, At 
that any theory of the origin of things which some definite period in the past they must 
rests upon one only of these conceptions, have been introduced by somo means or pro- 
and doliberately excludes the other as de- cess of creation other than that by which 
structive to itaclf, must be 2 thoory whichis they have been since continued. And if that 
ineoherent, and destitute of any solid foun- other kind of process was according to the 
dation in the nature of things, course of nature at one time, then it belongs 
peley of ppecing Desofniny, Envoy | pntoh gol may or be oietad way aaa 

icy of su ing ‘nism, ly s may yet be re) apy num- 
on the one Pina, od of keoping up careful ber of times. Moreover, the same reason 
resorves against being personally committed carries us up to a higher conclusion, namely 
to it, on the other, adopts this antithesia this, that although the particular 


betwoen creation and evolution just so far as, must have differed from anything which we 
and no farther ihan, is consistent with his now see, it yet must belong to the common 
forensic attitude, Through many muccesive | course of nature ss the ultimate 


pages he writea as if the only alternative lay ‘ agency or causation by which it was effocted. 
hetween Darwiniem and somo idea of crea- Long before organic ide could bo introduced, 
tion divorced both from agency and from a fitting abode for it must have been in course 
mothod. | All the forma of language are of preparstion. Such a preparuton ean only 
employed which keep up this confusion of be conceived as due to the aame agency wi 
thought. Tho phrase ‘natural cansation” that which had power to produce the livi 

is wrod as if we knew clearly all the causes creatures that wore to be provided for. 
which operate in the systom of things which theso operntions thorefure form one scries— 
wo call Nobaro, and as if we can aa clearly spe- continuous with that which constitutes the 
ify other causes which are outside of nature ordinary courso of nature now. Intellectu- 
or d it. ‘Preternatural intorvention ally this conception unitea the two ideas of 
of the Ditty” is another phraso used appa- creation and of dovelopment. It is the only 
rently to indicate the agency of ev conesption which makes both intelligible. As 
except the elementary forces of matter. It matter of fact tho human mind, quito ir- 
cloes not evon distinguish between these respective of revelation, hus proved its capa- 
clementary forces in their separate capaci city to reach this conception by its own 
ties, and those combinations of them which reasoning and intuitions. Greek philosophy 
are most obviously artificiel—between gravi- had divined it, and Greek po, had _ex- 
sation, for example, end the planetary syatem, pressed it before the Apostl of the Gen- 
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tilea stood on Mazs Hill and addreased the | the idea. of evolution, it is quite clear that 
Athenian people on their unknown God. It, agnosticiem now dwalls upon it and claims 
was not to Pe Chnietian but to heathen poste it as its own. In that PD his contri- 
that he roferred when he reminded tham bution to the “ Life "in which 
how certain of their own writera had said Professor Huxley faces in this tion, he 
that we are tho offspring of God, in harmony puts the antagonism in almost every possible 
with the still nobler ‘uk utterance that in Him variety of form. “ Ordinary agonciea” versus 
we live, and move, and haye our being.” agencies which are not ordinary ; “natural 
The power which conducta ~ forces of causes” versus causes which are “ sy] 
vitality » their development | natural ” or “preternatural ;” “natural” in 

in tho hi B pgs gg, ia most logically | contradistinction to ‘‘2niraculous ;" causes 
conceived of wi en it is regarded us aa identical | now in operation” versus causes which are 
with the power by which the living eae now in operation; “causes actually at 
bearing sories of creatures was work” versus causes what ate not now at 
Doth caaur it is a creative power, and in both | work ; the “creation hypothesis ” sersuy tho 
cases it is perfectly consistent with the idea of | development hypothesis ; and soon, Through 
mathod and with the use of means, Itia very , many pages, the changos are wrung on words 
probable that if a human being had been pre- , involving this most a pentlenk conception, just, 
sent when the first organism bogan its course, jaa if thoy expressed definite and intelligible 
he would havo seen nothing at all different distinctions in the nature of things, instend 
from, anil certainly nothing at all more as- of expressing, as they really do, nothing but 
tonishing than, that which any one of usmay the most hazy avd * ndiactiminating confu- 
now ace if wo carefully opon an egg after a sions. 


fow hours’ exposuro to a certain tempera- _In the course of these however, and 
ture. jas wo ce ane 3s. Eile soot, te 5 i puruance of the same ino of argument, 
mass of aelatinons matter which begiaa to Professor Borla maker use ones similar 
me formative agency, welling | generalities w! ma} worthy of special 
und innate, has begun ita work, . Within the | Botice, Detice, because they roveal 3 incidentally some 
apace of some twenty doya that work has! of the real depths over which they lam and 
‘been comploted. i the organs ta continu: ' skate with mt rporficial ease 
aoe a ee pation as yot there : “Ke ar Lyalle *P (ples of Geology " are 
‘was nono of them ;” and @ living creature referred to as bringing any reader 


in mado oither complote in all ite parte, or so , of ordinay intelligence the principlo 
far furnished as to be capable of completion |“ that the must be cae the 
by another process which involves the con- | present,”#* is sounds very fine. Ou cami. 
tinuous operation of precisely the same ulti-' nation, howover, wo soon discover that 
mate agency 9% before. the Srencse of the sound is due to its ro 
In ao far therefore as Darwiniam rests minding us of tho much older voice which 
pon, or involves, this antithosis botween tells us that we can only reuson “from the 
idea of development end the ides of known to the unknown.” But the momont 
creation it rests upon nothing that is we discover this mere likeness of form be- 
solid. It would be moat unjust to say twoen the two aphorisms we are led to see 
that either Darwin, or Professor Huxley, or at onco that whilst the old voice is true, the 
any others of the agnostic school, havo | new voice is decoptive. “The known” ia 
the inventors of, or are scnlusively,ro- 7o-| not the samo us “the present,” neither is 
sponsible for, a eupposed antagonism, which Pow unknown” sn oyuivatent for “tho 
has long found expression in many forms. ” Ibis a mere trick or logerdemain of 
‘The orthodox echool have been og and | by which those two sote of phrases 
iatgely infected with it, oe it would are suletitated for each other; the meanings 
bbe difficult to roconcile it with the language are toially distinct, “The presont” is almost 
either of the Old or of the New Testament. ieenily, wider than “ known,” ond 
That language almost universally assumes must remain so until we now all the secrets 
an idontity of ultimate agency between all of the natural eres past Jnana 
the pares ons of creative, of sustaining, and | of which we ourselves are 


of ana power. But however widely other han are may be ve 
the Paes in Revelation may have raced highest a fore Ae descr: se 
sometimes in confessing, sometimes in dread- | tions, po mepher riot respect to the past,. 


ing, sometimes even in easerting, an inherent ' which are quite as cortain os anything that 
antagoniam botwoen the idea of creation and ! Bike 
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we can know or do know of the present. 
Such, for cxample, is the conclusion, which 
isan abeolnte noowsity of though, that io 
must have some definite beginning upon 
this planet. This is reasoning from the 
known to the unknown. But it is not rea- 
soning from the present to the if 
by the prosent is meant the term 
visible phenomena. The 
sonso—and itis the only int 
which the present can be cont ingnished 
from the past—tcila ua nothing of the first 
introduction of life, but anly ot ‘ls con- 
tinuance, or propagation. is high ques- 
tion, theroforo, Ret the past which may well 
east light upon the it. It ia tho past 
which represents an item of necessary trath 
upon a subject which derives no such illu- 
mination from the present. The fact is that 
there are truths—and these the highest— 
into which the element of time doca not 
evon cnter, and another fact ia that we have 
corronponding faculties for the sppreheusion 
of them. If we see them at all we seo them 
as truo eternally and for ever. The light 
which they emit may come to us more clearly 


it in this 
ible sone in 


aa we look in one direction or in another. living 


But as rey them the very idea of an 
antithesis between the present and the past 
ia a del and a dream. 

This new and most fallacious rendering of 
an old and true canon of reasoning, is 
itself the result of another fallacy connectod 
Deere eee 

teachii yo C) 
"That fallacy is a confounding of continuity in 
causation with uniformity in phonomena or in 
offecta. Professor Huxley has, I think, vehe- 
mently denied that there is any such confusion 
in his mind. And this may be true in the 
aleirach it is fur from boing true in 
piactica, one thing to recognise in 
‘theory a distinction so clear as this when it 
is put before us, and quite another thing to 
oop to it practically in reasoning, and to 
avoid all which involve so great 
a fallacy. In modern sciuntific controversy, 
the doctrine of continuity is perpetually used 
as nogativing what are called “catastrophes” 
in geology, and as nogativing also in the 
past all great or rapid changes in the order 
of phenomena which wo seo around ua, But 
thero is not the least value in this interpre- 
tation of the doctrine of continuity. In so 
far es this doctrine anything that 
ia really true, the continuity of causes is per- 
fect cousiciest _ = most violent and 

fon a physical foress aro 
always operating, slowly and silently, work- 
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ing, as it were, underground, But a time 
not only may come, but often comes, when 
‘the effects of these causes become suddenly 


spparant as in the disruptive discharges of 
icity in a thunder-storm, or in the 
earthquake which muy break down one moun- 


tain or heave up another. 
applies to every department of nature, both 
in the organic and inorganic world. The 
causes which prepare particular forme of 
matter for the operation of chemical affinity 
may be indefinitely long and slow in their 
operation. But a moment comes when that 
mysterious force is “ht into action with 
instantaneous effects. jew qubstances are 
suddenly formed with properties of reaction 
amidst other substances of tremendous energy 
and power. It is the same with the 
mons of life, Ita beginnings and ita endings 
are alike sudden, pay be instantaneous. 
There is, therefore, not the smallest ante- 


The eame law 


cedent, ent in favour of the Darwinian 
hypothesis arising out of any true under- 
alnding of the doctrine of ooutinni . That 


doctrine would stand as good as it stood 
before, if we should discover every 
living thing had been created in a moment 
of time. The procesa would indeed be in- 
conceivable to us, But 0 are the slower 
processes of creation which we see around 
us, and neither of them would afford 
ground for doubting the perfoct continuity 
of causes. 

And this brings me to another application 
of thia doctrine of eotinnity which Pro- 
fessor Huxley into tho same service, 
and that consists in s claim that it must 





ganic world.* if continuity 
simply means tho indestructibility of causa- 
tion. Bit i tes 00 speci bearing are 
an) icular theory as to particulir an 
Eat my Tt docs, however, incident lly 
¢ one aspect of our question which is 
significant, fe may well be ae end 
cious of any attempt to diminish or 
disparage the distinction between lif snd all 
other this That distinction is the pro- 
foundest of the distinctions which are the 
foundation stones of know! Tt is ono 
of the commonest fallacies of the agnostic 
pitlowrrly, © tid of the distinction 
ife and other things by reducing 
both to some common formula of words. 
‘We must never be deceived by euch’ mere 
tricks of language ; nor must we be tompted 
to take any advant of it for the sake of 
some argument founded upon it which may 
*P.290, 
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seem convenient for the moment. Livin; 
things aro profoundly different from 
other things whatover. But remombering, 
and never for a moment allowing ourselves 
to forget thia grand distinction—it remaina 
true ‘dat all living organisms are composed 
of tho onlinary elements of inorganic matter, 
only held together in combinations which 
are abaglutely peculiar, What is that power 
which so holds them? We call it vitality, 
anid we aro right in keeping for ita namo as 
separate and distinctive aa the entity 
which it represents. Yet there is a sense in 
which the doctrine of continuity may help 
us to group the wonderfal and mystorious 
phenomens of life with those of its material 
embodiment. In the in jie world various 
elementary or simple substances are under 
the dominion of forces which shape them into 
definite crystulline forms, each form being 
constant and peculiar to the substance, yet 
cach having its own gerics of subordinate 
forma, which are sceondury and derivative. 
Some of theve are of wonderful beauty. 
Water, for example, crystallives in a great 
variety of forms, somo of them closely imi- 
tating the oxquisite curves and flowing lines 
of the vegetable world. Nevertheless, these 
forms, whother secondary or primary, are 
not repeated or continued by descent. Ono 
crystal is not bora of another. Each is sepa- 
tately formed, out of like materials, and 
the same force, or comiinations of force, 
acting separately upon theac, Inheritance 
is not the particular kind of causation which 
is concerned cither in originating these forms 
or in tho perpetuation of them. Some other 
causo—-some other dirccting foreo—is con- 
cerned in the production of them. May not 
thie bo oF bepeee a fact, bop to the 
two worlds of the organic and the inorganic 7 
And if 40, then what becomes of the doc- 
trinc—fundamentsl to all versions of the 


transmutation theory—that likeness in or- Both Lams 


ganic atructure never can be due to any eanae 
except inheritance or descent? What, espe- 
cially, becomes of this doctrine when at least, 
some primordial forms not born, but ereated 
in some other way, are absolute postulates ' 
on any enpposition 4 And what must be our | 
estimate of even the obvious and almost 

visible possibilitica of nature when wo re- 
member thut in these primordial forms, on the 
theory of descent, a lator forme must have 
been implicitly contained! The very idea of 
development is the idea of an unfolding—the 
opening out of something which in firat con- 
tained. When it is admitted—as it is ad-_ 
mitted both by Lamarck and by Darwin— 
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that the first organisms must have been 
called into baing out of what we call tho 
inorganic, it follows that the fullest unfolding 
o€ all that they containod belongs to the 
same cycle of operations, and representa a 
process which may have been conducted 
rapidly or conducted slowly, without sny 
change in its essential character. As 2 
tnatter of fact, we see that the processes of 
reproduction are very various, Simple divi- 
sion ia one method, and it results in the 
highest of all the rates of organic multiplica- 
tion, such 0s prevail anon the lowest 
organisms. The germs of higher nisms 
unfold _undor widely different conditions —a 
Tange class boing soperatod wholly from the 
parent organisms, and being hatchod by the 
external application of heat—cither organic 
heat, or the heat of the sun, or the heat of 
fermentation. ‘There ia, therefore, not only 
no antagonism betwoon the idea of continuity 
of causation as exhibited in tho inorganic 
world, and the idea of creation in the organic 
aphere, but we can sco that both are recon- 
eiled and united in visible processes which 
aro going on under our very oycs, and which 
our reason tolla us muat have gone on, a)- 
thangh under different conditions, when life 
was organized in our world, We arc 
compelled to believe that organic germs did 

out of, or in the midst of, a world 
which had befors beon destitute of embodiod 
life. The unfolding of thee may havo boon 
& process clovely analogous to or identical 
with that which is familiar to us in a thou- 
sand forms, such as hatching in the case of 
an or total reconstruction in the case 
of & ralis, Thero is no more difficulty 
in conceiving a porfect mammal having 
been thus evolved in a week than in con: 
ceiving a perfect hird being similarly evalyod 
in twenty days. It would eyually be croation 
though a process, or by the uso of means, 
arck and Darwin assume or assort 
that no euch operation ever did or over 
could take plac, 1 ecanse “Nature "is in- 
competent to produce out 6 inorganic 
bate pei organic things, excopt the lowest 
and the simplest. Yet by thar bypothcais 
those pri ial enfolled potentially 
all the most elaborate forms which have heen 
sines unfolded. Hence it follows that their 
speurugtion vaust go farther, and affirm that 
this “Nature” is, and has always been in- 
competent even to shorten or to husten the 
mere processes of ovolution. Yet we know, 
and see with our own eyes, that this process 
of evolving out of germs the forms which 


| are latent in them, is a process which, ascord- 
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‘ing to the “ordinary course of nature,” is 
both accelerated and retarded in an enormous 
variety of degross, Some creatures come 
very slowly to their perfect structure; others 
come out of » shell riectly furnished with 
all their organs and. their instincts. Others 
again, as we have xeon, after a term of life, 
are suddonly put to p, and are entirely is 
re-made and re-formed in the course of 3 few 
daye, With auch © wealth of variation in 
tho incomprebonsible creative processes which 
aro now going on around us, ia it not jt 
a little presumptuous to lay down 
about what “Nature” could and could not 
do, when it in admitted that “she” was 
making organic germs? At all events, let 
us clearly Gnderstand | that all tho supposed 
a about Rey! iP “ contimutties,” 
“ miracles,” “ direct interventions,” 
aro, all of them, mere empty words. Tho 
Power which made the systom in which we 
live is still working its everlasting wondore 
in it, We are looki g, too far off, both in 
timo, in space, and in abstract thot 
which ia independent of them both, wl 
wo are staggered by the idea of creation. 
The true grandeur of the Newtonian dis- 
covery lay in the conception that the law 
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whe be the planeta in their orbits was 
ww which governs every motion of 
poeple ts surface of our own globe. 
Nor was this even tho limit of the concep- 
tion. It reaches to tho farthest boundaries 
of the Universs. The balance of forces which 
keepin their places Arcturus and the Pleisdes 
same balance which oxplaina the flight 
of an arrow and tho dropping of of an appl 
This inspiring and subimo idea must bo 
carried into all our imagini cation the 
Groative work. ‘The valee of anp 
about processes munt bo tested by Ta pore, 
of harmonizing thom with the highest 
faculties of our own minds, which are in 
themselves the highest product of the system 
in which we live. To reduce phenomena to 
an intelligible ordor ix the great quest of 
science, But the most intel tigiblo of all 
ordera is that which is recognised by thow 
mental powers which are specially cognizant 
of Reason and of Will. "Thiv ia the _ 
ing” of facta which alone can satiafy, We 
do not seek for Will without causation. 
Bat wo do seck for Mind ss the highest 
cause of which we know. How far Darivin's 
theory will stand this test wo shall consider 
in another papor, 


(To be continued.) 
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TD the coaselom throng, os it surged sloog, 
Ta an angls of the street, 

‘They stood and proffered their woodland flowers, 
Beet violete—not ao awnet, 

And lilios not so fair and pale 
‘An tho maidon’s foam-whito fae, 

‘With ite fine, claar-curved Madonns brows, 
‘And its nublle southern grace. 


And the boy's dark: eyes, with their grave surprise, 
‘Had the twilight glow that shinea 

Tn southern lands where the sunshine falls 
‘Through the duik of purpling vines. 

‘What bitter turn of fortane’s wheal 
‘Had sont the wanderers here, 

‘rom the shores where rose and lily blow 
‘All through the goldon your! 


‘And here and there a kindly heart 
‘Would pause a moment's space, 
Touched by the sister's pleading glance 

And the wonderfal Reffuaije fuco, 
And purchase a dewy primrose Imot— 
A poan’orth of fhiry gold — 
By the silent lips and the speaking oyes 
‘Repaid « hundredfold. 


And lingoring there in the crowded ayuare, 
T thought, Is this but one 
Of the thousand sordid sncrata hid 
Is oar sorrowful Babylon ? 
Or is the rilent woe that looks 
‘From the matden's great sed eyes 
‘The shadow pale of some trugio tale 
(Of sleopleea momorien ? 
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CHAPTER 1, 


4 Or bas th shook no barely en, 
Consuaed po lke the nebappy be 


Ts Mewervan 
UR village is not ono village; but in 
O reality three: there is Thurleo 
Thurlsoe-by-the-Sea, and Thurlece-on-the- 
Moor. And very naturally the life is three- 


fold, or were it better to say manifold? mediate village 


for from the cottages of the fisher-folk on the 
very marge of the North Sea to the hall 
itah unde on the edge of the moor, there 
is hardly any sort or kind of country life 
that may not he discovered in the neij 
hood of Thurlsos. Crabbe had del to 
it this varied life into hia varied verse. 
‘iss Mitford had assuredly reserved for it 
some of her best, her liveliest, her moet 


prose, 
“Will you walk with we through our 
village, cou: teous reader 1 The journey is not 


sho writes in her pretty, quaint way, 
and it may be that it is not too wise to 
ue | her words in issuing a similar invita- 





changing seasons as of old; below, the wild 
wide sea still gleams in the sunshine, darkens 
to the storm cloud, and abides a3 & visible 
fate in the sight of tho strong and brave and 
independen: race that dares its worst dangers 
year by year. Can any understand the 
strange fascination that draws these people 


Proper, cial 


to the perilous sez-life with such passionate 
and unconquerable drawing ¥ 

Tho little homestead where Goorge 
Gatonby lived was, at the timo of which I 
write, noticeable feature of the villago— 


that is Thurlsoo proper. Tho other vil- 


lages, or rather the seaside townlet and tho 
moorland hamlet, usually had their spe- 
i ignation tacked on to them in ono 
form or another, If you spoke simply of 
“Thurlsoe ” everyone understood the inter- 
i Aen, hone George Gatonby’s 
st ry , low, i lar buil 
fle’ot stone, anc ed eh ved fi 


on the top of a green sunny slope; 
the pals ad Ney talk hid 
See een 
4 was the ehop in whi 
working thoclwright and hia two 
ices did the greater of their 
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the henhouse ; so that Elizaboth 
could come down to feed her fowls 
four apa without any dread 
of boing seen in her lilae-print t, 
and big white apron, at that T imaging 
would havo cared too anxignely if sho 
been seen. She was by no means 


a 


ashamed of her position as the wife of George 
Gatonby, : 

Yet, Jet no one be under any mine 
beth 


even from the 
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what “standing pies” she could produce at 
Christmas. And che knew how certainly 
the friends and neighbours might predict 
thst ths goose which she would rosst on 
Christraas Day, and the plum-pudding she 
would boil would each be beyond reproach. 
So you will see that tatonby’s home 
was no undesirable place for a working man 
to turn to when his day’s work or his weok’s 
work was over, 


I do not. Bebore (nsuch be Het iol and rectag ht aad cab ey a hemes in 
which declares every feousin to Mrs. 10 
house has its skeleton. I, for one, am ac- Thurlsoe-on-the-Moor. 


wrotehed adage 


quainted with houses wherein the study of 
the anatomy of secret misery would certainly 
he imposible, Yet it must be confessed 
that this picturesque and rustic home in tho 
heart of Thurleoo was not without ita closet 
and key. But up toe certain point, Eliza- 
Peth Gatonby had had the good eenge 
keep the door locked upon the uncomfort- 
able inmate. Only on one or two occasions 
had she allowed her naturally keen and too- 
ready tongue to utter words of which she 
had afterward had to it And her re- 
pentance must have beon hitter, for ahe knew 
certainly in her heart of hearts that she had 
no real or reasonable for the want of 
trust she professed to feel and to suffer from. 
Had any other human being maggested to 
her that hor faith in her husband was mis- 
int msg - ia 7 hey have reprotvel 
an person wo! ve 

his or mistake. For mistake it would 
have heen, and no one knew this better than 
Eltzabeth Gatonby herself. 

‘What then was fe hat ioe bee bene 
strange temptation! Was the woman weary 
of the monotony of her pleasant and 
perous life Was there aome vague and in- 
definite delight to be found in ruffling the 
surface of a pethaps too amooth existenco ? 
‘Who ahall say? Certain ople of old held 
the opinion tat buman Pains doomed to 
omni cing to tee error, ta make in- 
comprehensible mie ‘were firet subjected 
to some “beaven-sent bewilderment of soul.” 
And who indood shall say If pride bas to 
‘be lnid low, if a careleas iife has to be 
for a life full of all 
hard and loveless nature has to be so 
thet one loving word will be received wi 
gratitude, then who shall determine or 
the means by which these changes are to 
wrought ose who stand and look 
near or afar, can seldom do aught but 
in wonder, in perpleity It in well for such 
us may look and listen and Jearn. The ex- 
perience of others may never enable us to 


a | 


Ba 


to that the Ackroy. 
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eseape our own ; it may certainly help ua to 


meet our own with clearer understanding. 


CHAPTER It. 


Ir will not be very casy to explain the 
social position of these various Thurlece 


people, bo that each ’s relation to each 
other can be com ded hy dutsiders, I 
have described Elizabeth Gatonby feeding 


igs in a cotton bonnet; 
Eif'you that che was fred 


a ann can 1 Tecaneile 
two statements withont givi 

dry femily history, of still Fier coneslogy, 
or at any rate without entering into details 
into which neither myself nor my readers 
would care to enter # 

Perhaps it will be the best to say simply 
ds were self-made le ; 
‘hut, it must be added, people who made 
themselves with eo mi honourablences, 
such consistent care for all relations on either 
side who had failed to make themeelves, and 
had therefore remained on tho low level of 
non-succea, that not even their enemies, if 
indeed they had onemies, were found to 

them their advancement. They were 

who had borne increasing wealth with 
the gradual growth of position natural to 
possession ; and yat had displayed no undue 
pride, no int ble haughtiness, They 
were people who had preferred the compara- 
well-appointed home, their own fine groun: 
to the doubtful chance of finding equal 
honour, equal comfort, equal happiness in 
the houses of other rich people. And it 
may be that their happiness was even in- 
creased by the care they had for those who 
were less prc ~ themselves, and yet 
belonged to them. Jt was no very 
thing for Mrs. rig et A . 

atop at the wheelwright’s pate 

yough Thurlos. "And abt 
cousin Elizabeth Gatonby quite as 
readily as she would have ealled 
Dunswater st the oe le, had 

visiting terms, perhaps even 

roadily ; Tho tows! "Its not every 
uneducated woman who is unconscious 


ious day in the early summer, 
when Gatonby’s co walls wore 
bright with the half-wild rones that clustered 
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by window and porch, when the luxuriant 
dove ink carnations acented the air, when 
the foxgloves that grew of their own 
awcet will in the garden wero just un- 
folding—on one of these glorious June days 


Mrs, Ackroyd’s carriage and pair of hand- 
some groys stopped at the cottuge-gate quito 
unexpectedly. . Gatonby was not aware 


that the Ackroyd had returned to the Park. 
For a moment she was annoyed where no 
annoyance necd have been, Bre she was 
not “dressed,” but neither was eho in the 
untidy state that some of her neighbours 
might have been “caught” in, was 
not ashamed of her clean lilac print gown, 
of ber whito linen apron, of the cotton sun- 
bonnet ed on the top of herhead Yet 
she wus & little “finstered,” to usc her own 
characteristic expioasion; aud perhapa no 
Detter word ki havo heen found to de- 
scrihe the perturbation that caused her no 
little pain, and had its root in such a cusions 
mixtue of causes, First and foremost, I 
won say bebe was we be fee and 
neighbours called “a plainlooking woman, 
we had at least ite due weight as a dis- 
turbing influence. She know that her face 
was thin to gauntuess, her complexion sal- 
low, hor eyes sunken somewhat more than 
her age warranted, For appearances not- 
withstanding, Elisaboth Gatonby was not 
fad more than thirty-five years old, and her 
art waa the heart of a woman of twenty. 
Perhapa had ahe boon older in all that, part 
from years, makes for age, she had suffered 
lesa, Yet one would not be too sure on this 


head, Is it quite certain that tho power to band 


auffer decreases with the years in which one 
hss to euffer t 
Ader, Elizabeth aaw that her conan, Mr 
was accompanied b; Tr nico, 
eee cart ore 
store it painfnl to 3 
it fortunately they came into tho little 
itelis where she was baking, eo that sho 
‘had the excuse of “the oven,” and the extra 
heat of “a wood fire.” 


foot by six, with not so much as a of 
jase t0. edna. either light or ic Mra 

‘atonby was in no wise sensitive about her 
“‘bed-place.” The door was only half-closed; 
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there was 3 mahogany table 
it, on which was of 
ing on a square 
There was an 
thore were reward-bool 
Walter had 
school ; with various other articles, all sup- 
posed to be moro or less ornamental, all free 
from stain or toil, or even from the alightost 
peck of dust, Mrs Ackroyd knew quito 
well that she might sit down without foar of 
soiling her rich blue satin dress, the glitter 
ing steel ornaments of which rattled against 
the chaira on one side, against the table on 
the other. Thoro was hardly room for so 
stout a woman as Mrs. Ackroyd to movo 
about without crushing herself against tho 
furniture on either hand. Yet this did not 
disturb hor good tempor. 

“Ah'm sorry we've ‘aj to come in 
ona bakit Peer tbetes? with a 
Dright smilo which lightod up her handsome 
face wonderfully—it was the only face of tho 
throo altogether pleasant to look upon just 
then, for Elizabeth Gatouby’s countenance 
had crimsoned to a deeper tint than over a4 
sho saw hor husband enteri house 
“not ten seconds aftor Mercer hat 
come in with her impidont sneer,” as Mrs. 
Gatonby ssid lator in the evening. And 


wore was an im} i a 

offensive, self-confident emile. And Elisabeth 

wan not slow to soe it, nor yet to feel it, to 

‘understand its meaning, But then she might 

have seen, perhaps she did see, that her hus- 
neither saw nor comprehended, 

And she knew that it wae his tea-time— 
just four o'clock ; and George was too good 
‘a business man not to be punctual. Ile had 
come sauntering across the kitchen-floor as if 
reluctantly, all at once filling the doorway of 
tho little room; a big, faxen-haired, Liue- 
eyed, com looking mas, with » certain 
hoaltbiness shout the carnation tints of his 
complexion that ssid much for his life of 
labour, of temperance, of contact with tho 
free fresh breezes from the moorland and 
sea, As his proud but too sensitive wife 
knew, no man could have ted a greator 
herself ; and that he Id pola 
#0 true, #0 affectionate, ao faith. 
while a kind of subdued 
And it may be that here 

her temptation. Poor 
ive yielded to 
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young or \ory beautifal gitl, but truth to 
aay sho wos neither; she was of tho rod- 
lutired, pallid typo, with coarse though not 
largo feutures, weak gruy oyos, woakor and 
qnite colonrles eycbrows; with a wunder- 
ing, restleas glance that told of a soul not at 
imo with any better self, with any inner 
~mi, Yet sho was not without uitraction 
fur many people. Sho was clever, lively, 
vivacious, and she wished to please, Some 
people fonnd the wish so far too obvious, 
that with such she overslot the mark, and 
x0 failed altogether, But Geurge Catonby 
Jud not pereeption enouzh to feol this nndne 
presi, He enjoyed meoting his “half. 
cousin” from tim time; and she saw that 
he elid 5 andl more she saw that whut was 
ctijoy mont to him was neither more nor less 
than terture to his wife. So it was that hor 
own enjoymont was doubled, 

‘The mutual grestings were curio, ant 
altogethor informal. 

“'Thore you are, George!” Mrs. Ackroyd 
exclaimed, in her genial, rough-and rowly 











wy. 

Creorge Lluahed, tho almost girlish {ints of 
hia face deopened in a way wonderful to nee 
un the face of « village wheclwright. There 
was uo biish on tho fues of Miss Mercer, 
who sat watching him from under the shade 
of hor Raphael hat, which was inde of 
velvet of hues of deep rusrot aud chestnut 
red, and ornamented with long Dright-hrown 
feathers. No combination of colour could 
have been more pictureaqne, more auitable 
to the colonrless woman who sat there on 
the little horsehair sofa, looking from the 
handsoine, confasod countonanco of the Ims- 
haul to the sitspicions, alert, porturbed 
eorutenance of the wifo, Miss Mercer un- 
dorstooil perfectly, 

Como in, George !” Mrs, Ackroyd was 
saying. “Come int an’ let's have a look at 
son. Don’t bo shame o' your white hollan’ 
jackot an’ your workin’ apron 1” 

Then turning with hor broad, innocout 
lungh to Elizabeth, sho addod with earcless 
quol-hunonr: Thero’s many a wors-like 
nian nor George dreased up i” browdeloth an? 
white linen, Work seems to suit him well ; 
an’ ho never gets no older, eo far as I can 
eee”? 

“He'll de, so fwr as louks goos,” Mrs. 
Gatoiby replied, with 2s ‘atch euutious 
carelexencss as tho state of her mind per- 
mitted. Ib waa ovident that she did not 
wich to pursue the topie--too ovidont for 
“Dat ou Hy pe tint 

Don’ 5 

Dont yu like people to tell you 





liz 


your husband is a good-looking man t” sho 
asked, turning her calm, grey, unamiling eyos 
upon Mra. Gatonby. 

“Sho dloosn’t like ya to tell me, that’s it!” 
George replied, intending to be humorous, 
and kinghing in a nervous and rather foolish 
wy, His behaviour in the presenco of his 
wife’s “tine friends” wan still ut times a 
matier of difficnlty to him — a eurt of difti 
eulty he was wmeqniinted with, and dil not 
Uke. He had, howevor, wisdom cuongh to 
make the best of it this, at any rate, so 
long as his temper was nmruffled, for, alas | 
it mast be confessel that, like his wife, he 
had a tempor, as all the village knew. Sut 
then the villize know many things that, in 
the popmlar estimation, atoned for this one 
fault. George wns a genoral favourite, 

His wife grow more painfully confused 
than ever, hearing his last remark, which 
svemod to be asl fgose0d cepecially to Miss 
Moreer. ‘The stnall, koon, bluwgrey eyes 
HNarhed under tho lilse cotton snu-homiet, 
which she still wore, and though now she 
was busying herself with proparations for 
toa, guing in und out of kitchen and larder, 
she yet contd not control tho accossion of 
feeling that beset her. 

“1 don't think,” she said angrily, “that 
i) seemly sort o' tlk for a man ’at’s been 
a father this cleven year back, an’ his own 
childer listenin’ to what's goin’ oni” For 
Doth Suzan and Walter hail come in from 
school u few minutes after tho fathor bad 
lofé the workshop. ‘hey had walked all 
the way from Thurlsoe-by-thoSeu in loss 
thon o quarter of an hour. hoy both of 
them becamo suddenly aware that an intor- 
ting moment wus passing. 

“Ig Walty thero?” asked Miss Mercer, 
still outwardly quite calm, but inwardly in 
tho full onjoyinent of s certain umount of 
sensation. 

“ Yis, ho’s lere, tho little rashil!” said 
the father, drawing forward with pride that 
only a fathor could have fount, « white, thin- 
faved flaxen-hairer little Jad of somo tivo 
years old, all eyes und serves, It nocd 
lnundly be sail that the boy was the mother's 
darling. 

“Como here to me, Walty!” Miss Mercer 
said, holding ont her exquisitely-gloved 
hands, aud smiling upon tho boy ih the 
first non satirical smile sho had used sineo 















hor entrance, “Come hore tome, I want 
to talk to you.” 

But Walter did not Like most chil- 
dren he was a quick j of character, and 


apt to act upon his judgment. Moreover, he 
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was at the best am obstinate little follow. As was alrcaly sot with a tompting diapluy of 
the mother offen admitted, “You may lend home-rade Inxurics of many finds’ Tho 
him wir n good word ; but a draught o’ wild | kuttle was singing undibly on the kitchen 
owes wouldn't dmg him wiv a bad ’nn.” fire. It was just the moment in which 

“Is tha goin’, my lad4” suid Goorge. | Elizabeth most delighted, and now all was 
The voico of the man was hardened strangely | turnal to misery by one undesired prosence, 
and suddenly—one more proof of the fact Mrs. Gatonby saw it all; yet she strovo 
that caution once roused may chango its! with hersolf, Poor woman, sho had autfi- 








character all unaware, “Is tha goin’ to do { ciont inducement to muke all the effort eho 
what thov’s bidden 1” might mako. 

Walter did not stir, exeopt in the way| “What are yon thinkin’ on, George t” 
of shrinking back a littlo, ovidently iu per-! sho ropeated. But it was too late, Goo 
plexity born of mingled shyness und un-, Gutonby was striking his little son for 
willingness, first time ; Miss Mercer was looking on from 

“Tat tho bairn alone, George!” pled the the sofa with hor cold and almost amuved 
Iasgor-rainded, farther secing Mira. oyd'amilo. It was o torriblo momont. ‘Tho 
“Let him alone, Why, never a lad o’ mine, muthor flew between her hushand and her 
un’ I'vo five of om, would over speak to x child—her solf control all gone hy this time, 
strangor! Lot him alono; he'll come ronnd “George! George! How can en strike my 
of higwlf by-and-by, They allua do, Let bairn for the suke of her? How evn you? 
him go, and help Liza to got us a cup o’ ten, You may strike wie; but you shall not strike 
Rhodos doesn't Like to keep the osses standin’ Wulter ; not for her /” 
over long.” \_ Fortunately by this time Mrs, Ackroyd 

It is quite possible, nay, it ia almost cer- lind risen to her fect. She was trembling, 
tain, that if no other word had been spoken panting, and tours wore in hor eyes as she 
George would havo followed this sensible drew Elizabeth away, and turned to the 
alvice, But inevitubly a word wus said, this already conscionco-strickon husband. 
by Miaa Mildred Mercer. i “Are yon mad, George!” the motherly 

Sho yoke «nite quietly, even gently, aul woman asked. “ Are you gvife mad? You 
in her lywoest, swoctest tono, and us ele little think how this day’s work may ond, if 
apoke sho mised her oyes effectivoly to l’rovidonce ian’t better fo you and yours 

orpe'N face, than you dosorve,” 

“L shouldn’t Ive thought that you wero The man pausod, rememberod. Then, 
aman to bo beaten at your own fireside by with a sudden dash into the little pusmge 
your own childron!” tho nmrmured. And | for his coat, which hung on its proper peg, 
her surprise scomed the mont humiliating ' hu disappeared. 
thing tho wheolwright had over had to bear.! At midnight he camo back to his own 
It east now light whero he had doen happily | house—Lrought thero hy a menage sent by 
contented with darkness. ; tome of his neighbours. He mailo haste to 

* Beaten !” he exclaimed in a half puzzled, | obey, and for the fires time he crossed his 
half-wondering way. ‘‘Afe leat!" Then, own threshold with sorrowful feet. 
with the sudden anger that could flash to 





his brain, and doprivo it of ita natural powers CUAYTER TL 
on the iniant, he turned almost sarigcly — Hven at daybreak they wuld not allow 
‘upon the child. George Gatonby to enter the tiny room. 


“Waltor! Dis tha mean to do what Ah Ilia wife was lying on the bod in the roouss, 
tolls tha to do, or tha dia’t? Noo All Some white pillows wero on tho horsehair 
uohbut gio thu unmther minnit |” ' sofa, and on the pillows lay a baby, a littlo 

So all at ouce tho dear, quiet little home , thiug that had never brouthed the breath of 
was transformed into a very Inferno of evil' this weary world. Thoy told him how it 
fecling, Awd this by one woman's ono evil had all happoned, and ho ast by the kitelion 
word. | fro a ono atupeficd—nay, half-deadened 

Let it be said that Elizabeth Gatonby did! with grief. It was his duing, his own doing. 
her beat to overcome heraclé. He could never again be the man he hut 

“George! What are you thinking ont” eon. 
she in tho toue and with the taauner , If they would only have allowod him— 
of one uttering a grave und serious rebuke, ; the doctor, the nurse, the ueighbours who 
Hor hands were full of plates of oxquisitely- | had come in from the villege—if they would 
made cakes and choesb-eakes, ‘The talio! only have let him go into the little parloun, 
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creep evor sn quietly to the bodsile, say but 
one word to the woman who was suficring 
thero, then he might have becn able to cu- 
‘inter But it auight not be, though he plod 
with all the eloquence he could use. 

“Your wifo'a existonee is yet hanging on 
a thread,” said old Dr. Tatham. “Tho least, 
exoitumunt might be fatal i" ; 

Thon woving the look of imploring misery 
in tho man’s eycs ho relaxed a litte from 
hia professional stemness, 

“Hoyo for the best, and wait—wait at 
leat till toward evenin; I shall be in 
‘again, and we'll aoe. Everything deponds | 
upon absolute qniot at prosent, humanly 
speaking. 

Tho doctor went away. George watched 
him for a moment or two, and then weat 
into the workshop whero the apprentices 
were idling about; but evon that sight did 
not rouse him as it would have done st any 
ordinary time, He nover kuew how the day 
passed. Every hour was as ten ; cach mouth- 
ful of food ho triod to eat as wormwood to 
him, But at Jast tho evening arrived, and | 
with it Dr. Tatham, who prosently came ont ! 


from the little room with a decided louk of ' 
sada, Co a face. @ 

“But only five minut joorge, no 
more!” the doctor suid, in honey indy like 
way, after he hal given the much-lesired 
permission. “And take my advice, don’t 
ring up any old scores. Tet, by be 


y-gones 
bygones now if over you did in your life, 
T don't know much, aud T don't want to 
\mowany more. But promise me thi 
half-avlozen worde-—and those the kindest 
you can say, tho very kindest 1” 

Thoro was a choking sonsation in the 
man’s throat, which the doctor poreeived, 
and quite understood. It only lasted a 
moment. 

“Pil bite my tongue out sooner nor I'll 
po Aer ill word,” he replied, in « half 
whisper. 


A minute or two later George went into 
the little room, and if prayer was not on his 
lips it wos certainly in hia hoart, the balf- 
unconscious prayor wo 60 often offer in 
moments of doep emotion There was a 
candle burning in a dim corner, the firelight 
had died down, yot ho could see all that he 
needed to see—the thin white face, the gro: 
eyes upturned to his affectionately, opeeal- 
ingly, the long thin hand stretched out to | 
erp his own, 

ere was a Jong silence, a long, desp | 
happy silence, { 
0 was the firat to speak. i 
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“T've promised him, the doctor, 'st Ah 
woukln’t say a word to vex ya, to put ya out 
?no way, Liza, an’ Ah'll keop my promine, 
Bnt Ah mun ask ya this, honey, if yw for- 
givo me? if ya can forget an’ forgive! . . . 
‘Thore’a nought no more nor that to be said. 
The fault were mino—twere ull mine, [ 
were over hot-temporet, a I allns ix But 
say you'll look over it fur this time!” 

‘George could sec the amile that broke over 

wan face, 

“Twere my fault as much as yours,” was 
the answer, ““But 1 wasn't well... I'd 
‘been ailin’ all day.” 

“Ah might ha’ thought o’ that, if I hadn't 

mad.” 


There was another silence, a loss happy 
silonve this time, and there was a changy in 
the tone of the wife’s voice when she apuke, 

“TE you were mad, ‘twas her ’atdrove you 
mad, Georgo! Ah could see that.” 
then the poor woman tamed on her pillow, 
anil looked with eager wistful eyes into her 
ho-hand’s face, "Twas her doin” all throngh 
,.- + Au’ she know what she was about... 
Gi what d'yo think a fine lady like that 
could over bo to you, or you to hort If I 
was oot 0’ f way to-night afore to-morrow, 
what soll she ever bo to a workin’ man 
ou 
«Thore! there!” Goorge said, soothingly. 
“What can yer mind be runnin’ on, Lisa, ‘ot 
you should say such thinga as that? Of 
course, she'd never be nought to me—a 
ressed-up doll like that, ‘at couldn’t mako 
neither pio nor puddint if she was starvin’ ! 
No such thing ever enteret my head for a 
minute, an’ wevor will... But there, yer 
hand’s gettin’ as hot ss owt. Ah shall hear 
oO’ this fra Dr. Tatham.” 

Remembering hia promise, George rose to 
leave the room, but first he bent to kiss tho 
tremulous lips. 

“Don't go just yet,” she whispered. 

“Ah think Ah’d better! .. . Ah'll come 
in again.” 

Perhaps Elizabeth Gatonby never know 
happier moment than that moment of perfeut 
reconciliation. 

CHAPTER tv. 

Ir would be pleasant to write an idyllic 
chapter describing life in the wheelwright’s 
cottage during the year that followed upon 
thet unhappy time, The Ackroyds were 

who came and wont, sometimes going 
to lon, sometimes to the Scotch fist 
Tanda, where they had rented a shooting-hox 
for the enjoyment of the five young Ackroyds 
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—porhaps abo a little for that of their two 
sisters. Mics Merior was wally with them; 


and thua it hanp ed that hee opportunities 
of going to Thuwloa were fow and far be- 
tweon; and ven on these occasions fortune 
did not fuvour her in the matter of that 
wicked little design of hers. For “little” sho 
meant it to bo—a mere trifle by way of 
amusoment, And surely any one would 
admit that life at Ackroyd Park needed somo 
diversion! 

nt toward tho cluae of the year she hocame 
vonvcions that once more her influence in the 
cottags on the green sunuy slopo wax sufti- 
ciontly distarbing. “Distarhing”—that was 
the exact worl—it desorihed all she intended, 
all she felt capable of achieving, wl de- 
sired to achiove. She hud no lil for 
Elizabeth Gatonby ; sho knew that Elizabeth 
had none for her; and she felt anre that the 
woman had suiliciont keonnem of i 
to wriugo all her weaknesses, all ort 
cominys, to estimate accurately the hateful 
dependence of her position. And, truth to 
aay, it way here that Elizabeth had erred moro 
than onee. That quick tongue of her could 
not be kept silent when the telling and biting 
word eume to tho very tip of itat the very 
moment when it was most likely to bo elfec- 
tive. Once ar twice she hud uttered unplers- 











ing tunths, estimating thoir unplearantness | 


to the full, but feeling, poor woman, that 
here alone was hor chance uf retaliation for 
ull that this overalressod and underbretl Jittlo 
porson had made her suffer. Had she but 
dreamed how her smull triumph was to bo 
turned to defeat! Could she but fur ono 
miomont Inve forewet: the day whon even 
Mildred Morcor would be sorry for her, for 
her children, for her great and unspeakable 
anguish | 

omirvo it was hy moans of Miss Morcer 
that the anguish caine about; Iut it may bo 
that, the final crisis was a little hestonod by 
Susan (latonhy, yet not many would have 
Bland the latter for the dood so innocently 

lone. 

For some timo past the girl had been 
aware that things wero not as they ones had 
heon hetween hor father and mother, The 
two quick tempors had clashed oftener, and 


about smaller things; the evenings that the 
father parsed at home were too often passed 
inam silence that was altogother new by 


that simplo fireside, And now Susan did not 
only soe, ahe understood. 
0 it was that ong March dey, whan the 
carriage stopped at the gate with 
Mis Meret in tk Susan took it pon hoe 
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ref to refue to allow the young lady to 
enter the little room whore Elizabeth Gatouby 
was lying down to rest for awhile. 

“Mother isn't very well,” the girl enid, 
She'd no sloop laxt night, an’ 1 know she’s 
asloep now.” 

Saran spoke quite ropetfally; Dub alo 
firmly. Mins Mereor was annoyorl. 

Gh, vory well! Itdoosn't mnttor. Tthiule 
I shall xo into the workshop, and seo your 
father,” she roplied with her cold calm sinile. 
“Toll Elizabeth I'm thero whon sho waken.” 

This wan a little more than Susan cutild 
bear, Sho followed Mias Moreor to tho doar, 
noting weonsciously her heantiful velvel 
dress, the rich fur-clonk, the featlor-laden 

chat, the genond air of expensive cloganes. 


Suddenly, weeding all the streusth she hud, 
sho spoke. 
“What is it 





porto wanting to do, Mi 
Mercer?” she aakod, speaking in now voico, 
‘and with pallid lip’ and check. you 
‘wantin’ to make more mischief utween my 
,fother an’ mother? You've mnde plenty 
already, as you know. Jf my futhor hud 
wate Lo soe you today, he'd have come 
into the howe. Nobudy ean como up tho 
atilen withont him aeoing, He knows you're 
here... . It isn't hima ‘at's wantin’ to mako 
mischief where there's been plenty before.” 

“Tou't iL?” Mins Morcer replied, looking 
into the poor girl's plain earnest face with a 
sneer on her own,‘ Well. T should like to 
; seo him. 1 should like to tell him that yan 
| have insulted mo beyoul bearing, What will 
"ho xay to that, think you?” 

Susan was silout for 1 moment, and more 
irigid, more pallid than before. ‘Chon turn- 
ing away aa she spoke, she roptiod— 

“Go and yee what he will say. Tell him 
what you've anid to me, what I’ve said to 
you... . Do the worst you ean do.” 

“Thanks fur tho permission,” Miss Moresr 
roplied, with a more vivid light in her pale 

* groy eyes than was usuully to be seon there. 
| _ Five minutes lator Mildrod Morcer was on- 
{Gago in doveloping un active und pic- 
tuirewqne flirtation scene, highly amusing and 
quite new to the two apprentices, but, it 
must be almitted, somewhat embarrassing 
tothe master. Of course Miss Mercer ima- 
gined that ahe knew exactly whal it waa 
that she was doing, Sho was not a fool, and 
+ sho would have declared that thought of any 
| ing was as far from her ay from 
| tho. it of the most innovont child, 
| And she was not unpereoptivo; she knew 
, that George Gatonby was an upright man, 
| she saw for hereelf that he was attached to 
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his wife, to his children, to hia home, and 
this with no common attachment, cold flying 
clouds notwithstanding; but she also ss\ 
that on ono sido at least the man wus weak, 
that he was flatterod hy her attentiona, over- 
come by the mere force of juxtaposition ; 
and whit she saw pleased her a little, amused 
her somewhat more, Amusemont was all 
sho wanted. 

To Mins Merecr it was almost the perfec- 
tion of umusement to watch tho quick, hot 
flush of anger that rose to George Gatonby’s 
faco when rhe told him of the “insult” 
had just received, ‘Todo hor justice, it must. 
he admitted that she did not make the most 
of it, She know that she hud no need to do 
that; the wheelwright’s hasty temper waa 
‘but ti well known in tho neighbourhood of 
‘Thurleoe. 

“Abill soon pat a stop to her impirlonce— 
soo if Ah dont!” doclared. And 
if anything could have added to Miklred 
Mercer's satisinetion at that moment it would 
havo been tho thing that actually happened 
—tho mudden cor 4 of George tiatonby's 
wife, flushod and fiery, upou the seene, 
Klizalioth had overheard her daughter's wortla 
and had como to confirm them. It scemod 
to hor at once ua if hor prewuce hal beeu 
weeded for other and more righteous rea- 
#OnR, 

‘Tho poor woinan was silent for a momeut, 
watching her husband ag he started from tho 
position which he hud taken unconsciously 
near to Miss Morcer, Tho latter did not 
start at all or change in any way, unless the 
change in the meaning of her smile be con- 
siderud. Slight as this wus Eiizabeth suw 
it, and suffered from it, 

Thero is no nem to writo hore tho accu- 
wations, true and untruo, which Klizabeth 
(utonby in her pain urgod againet hor hns- 
hand; thore is no neod to chronicle the 
will words with which ho in his passion 
repliod. I¢ noed hardly bo mid that events 
of that long pat forgiven but not forgotton 
day woro recalled with s» mach biteorness 
aif thera had never been any forgiveness 
atall This wua the deepest sting ; but there 
wore othors, only too well rememborod after- 
ward by thoso who had euch pitiful nocd to 
shop ithout ik 
shop wit attempting to make peace, 
‘which was perhaps not unwise of het, and 
when the poor wounded wife returned to 
her own fireside the carriage hal gone from 
tho garden-gate. Miss Mercer never camu 
gain to the whoelwright’s cottage at 

warleoe, 


r thom. Miss Mercer left the work- resol 
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That was a bitte ing in the little 
| a © oyening in 


Elizaboth hed hardly expected that her 
Iusband would go to hia tea at the usal 
hour as if nothing had happencd, but whon 
the two apprentices went in at six o'clock 
alone her apprehension roao ut once to a 

and vaguo fear of ill, 

4 re’s your master?” she asked of 
Richard. the youn mun noted the 
tremulousness of her voice. 

“Ah doiin't knaw,” was tho reply, mado 
slowly and reluctantly ; “ho went up t town 
two hours agone.” 

“Without his cont 1” 

“Nod; ho put his owld griiy cost on— 
that ‘at was haugin’ up i’ t! shop.” 

Elizabeth Gatonby’s heart sank lowor, 
hearing this, “Up the town” was vory 
vague information on which to build atv 
tenable hypothesis, The rowl to Hild’s 
Havon, nivo miles off, led through the vil 
lage, antl if he hod gone thore, there was 10 
saying whut might bappen to him, for those 
wore stirring times both by Jand and roa, 
Ouly 2 fortnight before two of the finust 
young fellow, in the district, sous of a well- 
todlo farmer, hu left their home and enlisted. 
And men, some moved by ono thing, somo 
another, wore joining the navy every whore ; 
and s# Elizabeth know, even now a tender 
belonging to a man-of-war was cruising uj 
and duwn the coast, often lying-to off Hild’, 
Maven, in the hope of carrying away oa man’ 
plomising voluntoora as could be secured, 
And the means of socuring them were not 
too scrupulously watched or weighed in thoso 
day. 

So the night pasod on, If only onus 
for fivo minutes during those midnight hours 
Elizabeth Gatouby might have kuelt at her 
husband's fcot, if ahe might only have poured 
out hor poor passionate regret, then her life 
would have haul no more histury in it; hor 
grundchildren would nut now be listened 
to as they tell the talv of thos two wrockod 
lives. And though the wrecking bappenod 
#0 long ago, tho story yet has power to touch 

may hear it; anil if some sre 
touched ta pain, some to pity, it may be that 
a fow are touched to repentance, a few to 


ve. 
If the histories of all tho lives that have 
been wrecked. by a fow angry words could 
‘bo written faithfully, whut a record would 
Tie before us! for tho moat part the 
harm ia wronght betwoen those who love ond 


are loved greatly. 
Though tofore Elizabeth Gatonby bad 
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blamed only her husband, now she blamed 
only herself, It is woman's way. 

‘One need hardly linger over those days 
of deep anguish, with all their hoping, and 
fearing, and despairing. George Gatonby 
adil not return, no tidings of him came, 
though all was done that might be dune in 
the way of search for information, No ono 
conld be mot who had oven scen him after 


2 had pasod up thostzoot of his oma village, sol 


‘The days passod on into weeks. Elizabeth 
Gatonby did the best she could in all 
business muttors, engaging a foreman, look- 
ing aftor curtain things herself, always in 
tho belief that hor hughand woukd return. 
‘And by-and-by another inmate came Lo the 
sarl stricken honsohold, a tiny baby girl thas 
seemed aa if it hardly had strength to 
Dreathe. ‘The poor wan mother Iny and 
watched it through toarful eyos, and 
eat by hier and strove to comfort her. 
Susan ‘was the only nun, but the neighbous 
wore very kind, very helpful, and if Mra 
Ackroyd had boon Elzateth Gatonby’s sistor 
instead of her cousin she conid not have 
rhown greater sympathy, or done more in 
the way of gonerous anintance. 

A month or two more passed on in the 
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same dreary way, but Elizabeth grewstronger, 
and tho baby al at once bogus to grow and 
thrive amazingly. “Goorgiana ” it hnd boon 
namod, a rather “fino” name in the iden of 
the Thurlsos poople goucrully; but since 
they underatond they comlonsd the smal 
protonsion, no Kittle Georgy wus pitie 
and potted by everybody. Dit more and 
moro Mra. Gatonhy drow horself within her- 
‘The work in the shop was growin, 
scareer every week, tho nod for small 
cconomios moro proming, And now the 
idea of Susan's remaining at the achool long 
enongh to become a pupil teacher waa he 
coming mor and mor a doubtful idea If 
sho went to nervice sho woul bo able to get 1 
little money at once, or at any rate to relieve 
her mother from: the expense of her mainty 
nanos. ‘The girl dreated thothonghtuf leaving 





Home, of having 
"Pps how savoureth of at 

‘Tor oad of akon aa now hand 9 roa 

‘The gurug dvwn ‘up another's waar.” 


And her four was of that extreme and 
Daunting kind that can only como of ignor- 
anco and inexperience, Yet she kept silenes, 
and in her silence she hoped where no hope 
wen, waited when nothing coukl be econ ww 
lend hor waiting any encourugement, 


{Tu be concluded neat mouth.) 


“OUR MOTHERS AND GIRLS.” 
An Recount of some Bork done by the Jjadde House Resociahon.” 
Bs mx CUUNTESS OF ABERDEEN. 


“ G0 you are one of thos who have formed 
0 gocisty which is to bo a rival to the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, are you not 1” said 
aludy to me not long’ ago, to whom I had 
just been introduced, and whose tone and 
Jouk conveyed strong diswpproval of this 
supposed rival socioty and its doings. And 
it is very probablo that those of my rowler 
who have hoard of tho existence of the 
Harddo House Association may have formed 
‘the samo conception of ite aims, aud will 
exclaim at the very mention of ita name, 
“Qh, surely we havo enough socicties and 
sasociations for young women ! There is the 
Scotch Girls’ Friendly Society and the Young 
‘Women's Christian Association, and then we 
have young wonwen's guilds and. girls’ clubs, 
and all tho rust of it Surely it was uttorly 
superfluous to start yot another socioty !” 
uow venture tu ask ach readers for a 
houring while I try to show the ruison Péére 
of this asseciation, and that it has a distinct 


and most important field of ite own in which 
to work. 

In December, 1881, a number of Iadios, 
nearly all of whum were wives of tenants on 
Lor] Aberdeon’s ostates, met together at 
Haddo House to discuss what could be done 
e raise the stundant of morality amongst 

19 young women, capocially the fart scrvant 
girls, in that part au the country. There 
could be no doubt of tho fact that it was 
terriily and lamentably low, The public 

istry bears too true a witness to tho stute 
of matters, and every mistress at that meetin 
testified to 9 similar experience. Inde 
the thing is 80 common that to be known 
as the mother of an illegitimate child scarcely 
counts a8 & losk of charactor, and is found to 
‘be no bar to Sasting sucther situation, or to 
marriage. The children are pat out to ourec 
or ate sent to the care of relations, to grow 
up without any home of their own, without 
a father’s care or a mother’s love, and in all 
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probability will repeat for thomsolves their led to form a high estimate of the qualities 
Parent’ story. It was impostible for that of Abscdecnshire farmservanta; hut when 
mocting to acknowledge and face these facts we were framing our society wo had to 
without facing the furthor fact of our re- weigh these thinga We wanted to geugo 
sponsibility regarding them. We could not our diffieultivs and to realise aomo of the 
Jot things go on thns without making an canses which had brought about the present 
offort to mend mattors ; but how was this to' state of mutters, What, then, made tho 
he donet Wore we to form branches of the young men awl the young women ro lax in 
Seoteh Girly’ Friendly Suciety f It was at their moral rtundard ? We ccmeiuded that 
once decided that this would be uncles, ay tho following were some of the 1easous. 
tho mejority of the girl whom wa desired to' 1. Want of home training and pure atmo. 
reach would lio ubsolutely excluded by the sphere on this allimportant subject. unc 
contral rulo, i, No girl who has not horne ‘often Inck of propor atrangements for the 
@ virtuous character to be admitted as a sorvante at the farmn, 
member; such charactor being lost the' 2% Want of public upinion amongst thase 
member to forfoit her card.” Well, then, with whom they chiefly assoriate, Such sin 
why not the Young Women's Christian Asso- in regarded as something qnite common, and 
ciation, whore thers is io absolute rale on nothing particwlarly to be ashameit of at 
the subject ! Simply becauso the majority most, its consequences are a “ nisfurinne.” 
of girls feel that they aro making some sort 3. ‘The practico of constantly changing 
of religious profasion by joining the Young. placer, which prevents mintresses trom taking 
Womon’s(hristian Associutionin any way,und un intercst in their servants, and which pro 
thoy aro frightened thorrhy. It remuined for vents the girls from being properly trained, 
us to frame some organiration which wonkl umd from sottling down to thoir work and 
meet the need as we felt it, and it will be tohinga pride init. This changing of plices 
romembcred that we were then considering must engender o restless, selfish spirit—o 
only the girls ongegecl in farm service in love of change, and accustum the girls not 
Abonlecushire ond the adjacent counties. to mind the coarme ways and unnges of the 
‘Abordocnsbire folk pride themselven, and fecing-markot and suchlike places. It ties 
that with reason, on being sisi bed, at thu root of much of the evil, and we are 
‘oven amongat Scotch poople, for thetr inde- g& to know that many farm-servants would 
pendence, and this quality is by nu means hail a change in the general practice them- 
wanting in tho girls whom wo hoped to solven 
benefit. Unhappily, many influences have 4. The monotony of a servant's daily lifo 
hoon steadily at work of lito yours which if there ih no underlying motive to ingynte it, 
have tended to muke farm-servants heoy Nothing hut a routine of work and very few 
together as a class, and indeed to nok upon out interoats to ontiven it, except the 
thuiriutareta an opposed. instead of wien gow awl storios told in the farm kitchen, 
tica] with those of their masters and mi ery little sympathy is met with, this being 
troasea. Tho farm-servants no longer bare the natural outcomo of mixtreuses unil ser- 
20 much association with the families ut the vanta losing interest in cach othe 
farm whero thoy serve an formerly, and thoy At one of our mectings last gentle. 
livo w life apart, and they think apurl. Thoy man told a story which has over since rung 
are accustomed ofttimes to hear thomselic, in my eur He was an eller of the Clireh, 
spoken of os a class who can never bereachod and a woman came to him telling him of her 
by minister or religious influences, whorarely desire to join the Church and to become 5 
enter a church, and who generally drink aud = commeunicunt. “Dut, woman,” ho said, “1 
uso bed language, and I verily beliove that dovt but ye're oot of a’ kirke.” |“ Ye're richt, 
many of them have begun to look upon them- sir,” ah answered, “but if onylwy hail ever 
salves as Ishmaclites, whose hand is against said a kind word to me, may be J wadua hae 
covery man and eyery man’s hand against gano so far wrang.” This ineitont needs no 
them. Everywhero you hear the same comment 
lument, that you must rut up with untrained, 5. ‘The language gonerally used, the gossip 
indopendent lasses, who will make their own indulged in, and the periodicals aul stories 
terms, who will do their work in their own | commonly read, which break down gradually 
, and who Druck no roproof, and who all foclings of doconcy and solf-respoct. 
wil aely desire to flit when the termcoinca © We desired to reach mistresacs us well a6 
round, “Give a dog a bad namo and hang servants, and to bind hoth together by awaken- 
him,” runs tho old proverb. We hud beou , ing interest in each other. We wanted 
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to make our aim the elevation of womun, 
miterially, montully, morally, spiritually—to 
help all who joined us “ onward and upward,” 
which wus the motto we adopted ; and shove 
all we wanted to be a Christian association, one 
that would endeavour to follow out Christ’r 
mothot of work, and who would always point 
to His stundaril of pnrity and holiness. 

We docided, theroforo, ut ones that there 
should be no rule of exclusion in onr asno- 
ciation, All are made welrome. We make 
no secret of our aim. In all our intoreoure 
with our aseociates, at all our i in 
all the literature which is circulated nmongst 
thom, we want ever to point to the idcal life 
which Christ sots beforo us, and to the grand 
Christian hope that we shall one duy bo 
mail “like Him,” and that ho who has this 
hope in him “ purificth himself evon aa He is , 
pure.” We desire over to remind them of tho 
sanctity of tho hody, as well as of tho son, | 
as rodeomod by Christ and as tho dwelling- | 
pluco of Lis Spirit. We mest tho young, 

irl frum sclie and press her to beyin 

wr fifo's work with a high idea of the 
value of # womun's viitue, to aim to keep it 
tarpotied in word, in look, and in deed ; wo 
dlesite to envonrage and help thoso who are 
Juttling on nobly with daily fife, monotony, 
and temptations, with the joyful thought 
of the same ideal slowly forming itaclf in 
thom while they strive to live in the pure, 
bright presenco of their Master; but at the 
sume time wo do not waut to shut out 
thone who have follen, but rathor to pass 
on to thom tho Saviou’s word of forgive- 
noss and restorutiun, to show to them His 
powor yet to purify the life; and thos 
who are still farther away, who seem not to 
know that they have sinnod, and yet who 
know well that they do not find life a very 
joyful thing, in spito of all their seuming 
mirth, we do our Seat to break down their 
pride, their carslesmess, their determination 
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und that we are most anxioua that all our 
girls who are fitted to bolong to it should do 
50, but it soems to us that, by its own rules 
and aims, it necossarily limite its operntions 
to & certain cles. (= of tho same con. 
ditions nrose the Young Women’s Help 
Soeiety in England, alto primarily intondot 
for field-workors and factory-girls, 

While speaking of the distinction of work 
between our Society and that of the Scotch 
Gir’ Friondly Society, I would also point 
out that the samo contral rule must prevent 
thera from admitting married woron ani 
mothers, They can and do rotain their 
former members uftor marringe, Int they 
cannot admit married womon, aa it would 
bo imposible to inquire into their pot life 
without doing much injury. Weregard our 
work amongat married women as a very 


important department. 
‘A Jong digression has, however, been male 
from my task of doscriing the metho of 


work which wo elutes. We ondeavour as 
far as possible to do all wo can through tho 
mistresses, Bo ta to bring thom and their 
servante vogether through some common tic, 
out of which all manuor of sympatictic feel- 
ings and needs and acts may arise, We 
thurefore invite the mistresses and other 
Iutics interestod in girls to join us memberr, 
and through therm wo send ont during 
wintur, about evory two months, papers of 
qnestions to the girls, who join as asmucintes, 
on Bible history, geography, and general 
wubjecta, and we offer also prives for neeille- 
work, and kuitting, and writing. Tho papers 
aro all done at home by the gitls und are 
examined in every paridh by & local cont 
mittoe, and cach associate wh erases 
eighty-five marks por paper reccives a prizo, 
and cach associate who avoragea sixty mnurks, 
2 certificate, 

From an oducational point of view the 
papers sont in by tho girls have, as a whole, 










to amuso thomselves and to go their own , boon moat croditablo, and have also improved 
way, beholden to no one, by getting them' year by year. Some of the osmys sent in 
alongside of us, and by molting hum graciu-, this year on the objecta of the Assuciution 
ally to a sense of tho Muster’s love sccking | havo been admirable. But the papors aro Ly 
for His lost sloop through the moans of our | uo means given principally for the sake of 
human love. @ Scotch Girls’ Friendly , education, but as a link and a means of intor- 
Society ix, from its point of view, doing a| course betweon membera an sasociates ; 
noble wok —to uphold the 3 of through these papers they get to know euch 
purity. But I think that it needs by itsside other. The girl may come and ask her 
another society which has uo rule qualifying mistress for advice how to sot about hor 
ior silmission, but sitaply welcomes all and answors, or may requost the loan of a bovk ; 
points to Christ. Aud Iwish to makoitclearly the mistress takes an intorest in tho girl's 
understood that we who belong tothe Haddo , anewers, and then each may begin to know 
House Association value the work of the more of one another's life and thoughts, and 
Sooteh Girls’ Friendly Socioty most ‘highly, » kindlior feeling is-evoked, It is hoped 
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also that the questi i i i i 
eisceat hoyuel the overecey Elna hip. soon they "a aed” Courting ivan 
the to ink of the world outaide, that fe ammvemont, ani they go. “into ie a8 into 
may lead thot to read i ate, to 
may hed hoi rad gad | books and may ream, from whieh vas avabe to lt, t0 
fe cetadien inihe eiaken We loor Gee ee 
that this has proved successful in vory many We fel! therefore i 
Se Te are Ehmak tho wih the Bes aiiain gat algae ol getaitt ren de 
of inducing thought, and showing them how | conception of eke ana 
shought aud education should be brought to | women, we shri nl the adhere hele 
hoar on overy-day work, Tt is oxtromely ! ws in our work. We folge. that 
Uiheale es provide chars and weroation foe je isin ther hands that che power fee Tt 
cult to ; 1 hands that. tl 7 
working gitty especially girl in tho comntry. ie the mothe beth fooeiciae ef ine 
racking cepomally wile tm to manly is a an her who is tho regulator of the 
They cannot be aakel to come on homelifo—it is her words and ways which 
graning to can, i thy lea ina vory must be the main infuene in the Ties of 
tomo Tonio aa wot change ales, you. of nosouity soo bib. ide of he ellnes = 
carn mumme, way inpire thers with fatedoat. it is ae who ia arneaaibte forthe bowackel 
in their very work iuulf, We are making a eran relies ifthe lanl caitutosemede 
humble attcnpt in this direction,” Te shod tbe. couederat ca at treet, doo eo 
be adda that every associate, who joins rdot ant Hie or no para eer cir 
must take up ab Teast i i Oi i 
Se otace apie es ecg oe eee 
wo try to induce a “fashion” for romain fy « and, with oondiions so favours 
om in tho se satan hy ofc brs. ble for vies fhe gon of evi wil ot Bal fo 
jor auecossive periods of Aarviee of two, frnctify, and th i mina do. 
for aneconive. pero of two, , and the result will be seon ina de- 
exe i Yas seeding tuike length dead the mothers? ‘The majority of thera 
of serview, Wo also gi : zaging! apo Tena 
find ia of ‘weep sSiate win atari Uneey satire thesedhice aad et en 
mee whose east lifo there is no blemish. like Suterferenes eet toluy te ‘oint 
is Way WC set i 1 i i ire 
Leo ofan wnuialf frgiven an thet ow to odor thet household arsmugemenen 
the iuner may be wholly restorsl, but thot and Ww nails lp (0 
tho anor ; , ni av on, We noel suine untaide hulp to 
mat ri ee eee _ bee. bape give us a reason for bringing wuch matters 
otherwiao attainahte, ‘About five years ago an English swe 
Evory associate on cat ic “The ¥ rouen's Help 
of menbarsiipn wha i aiveal's prayer Socety” which T dave Abealy mntigne 
STL the By artes tangs for here ce, irngfatol 2 plefor reaching thet fei 
forall who botoug to the Assooiation.. ‘This found i act very sureoul area ad 
year wo uro in aiitun, royneating ovr anso.! cur conmilu se base iaslval to car (¢ ate 
torches, Gemma ei" Dats Te 
ato to reat thu da Hotta t connect ho Hnddo Hose As- 
ning Poop Neriptare Realing Union. scion” he plan, in vary siuples it He 
axsl sve couvincod that the great cauaa of single ax sien by ska thom Sf they el 
alt we lente was city fn Sho want See ee Let uk maroniiy fun 
of truining and the want of high it inding hing more 
eit ad bee ongl ein ao azn ok Hooyag ho fo tak sue 
‘They Deyn the work of life at an early age, aa ri alr gr aa 
with no knowlodye of the temptations awail- Qua; ‘Musat 
ig. than. ‘They are within a reverential ‘Taviee wale ot Uwpiny tho Bale on lin Card 
hallowed eonseiotaness of all that is involve Seeger ears 
in the words “love,” “Totrothal,” and ‘mar. 3 7 begin and ead eu dag, pith prayer. 
tinge and homo,” wed aro accustomed to lear traihfsiama a putty. sn MMT 
uch matters joked and chued about. And "3'To gusd my tong 
sesh mati Joh tl chal book Aud To petty Hongo from all wsdsbny and 
ata aims, unaccustomed to self-eoutrol, gy up tar ea de 
err do aa othors do; thoy do not moan to ie guant thane from "sovtact’ with evil, ald from 
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hearing improper conversation. Yo prevent thom spoken, and undoubtedly we shall learn az 
from madmag ted bok ad prom" tug a8 wo total, for the liver of tose 
> my husband, my culdren, and tyslf in clean. Working women havo auch, mel: to teach 
and good health, wad thes will Ua, : 
al aa bead bo nia thom ts sone af Call ‘We find that an occasional teu-mocting, 
Eira d eames pa auexadnons of murriagn, to which babios may be brought, is a great 
gre 2 ry wamake home a bright plhcotor my hime A oo tho mothers, who are 40 schlum 
asked ont. At our first such tea-meeting, a 
Lotters inviting marriod women to join mothor told mo she had not been out to ten 
our association woro distributed in nearly a!l for twenty years, for she never could leave 
the districts where we had branches, and ‘the babies “Thon, in some of our |ranehes, 
many joined us. The earis on which the cottago meetings are held fortaighth, to 
rules are printed are prottily Huminated which the mothors from a group of cottages 
with a design of snowilrop and ivy, and near together go as they ate, without arvay- 
many of the marricd asxocistes frame them, ing themselves in theit Sunday dress, moct- 
and hang them up in their honsoa; the mero inj. alternately in differont cottages, Theac 
posseasion of the card being thus a silent mectings for reading and conversation have 
witnoai in the home, The lite of x working. been much enjoyed. In some places branches 
man’s wifcis a very hari onc, “A mother's Juve boon formed for married womon alone 
work is never dono,” and night and day | (whore other societis already exist for girls, 
sho must ever he ready for the sick child, anil whero it may not he desirable to form 
or tha noisy boys, or the frotful baby, or any fresh organization for thom), often in 
the tired husband, and when thero is no connection with mothers’ moctings, and we 
no relaxation, it must be difficult in- are very avvious to spread tho numbor of 
deed to he alwaya cheerful and loving, and such branches throughout the country, ac 
to find timo to remember the high aims thet we may give our marriod assointes 
which she would wish always to keep betore the fall benefit of being transferred from 
her chiklicn. Many mothera can got but one branch to another whot they move, as 
rarely to church, or indeed to any inceting. well as the single asvociatos As far ay we 
Whoever clso goos, she must etick to the know this is the only society for mothorn 
monotonons round of duty, #0 monotonous which is o1 ized for epreating itself thus 
that she naturally forgets all great cnds as a net-work ovor the country, and we think 
are rough about by constant attention to that many district visitors and conluctors of 
amall and often tiresome detaila, and that it mothers’ meatings will be glad to avail them 
will be from training to little habits of do- sclves of it, more espocially of overy Lrunch 
coucy and purity, of industry, of hoalth ani is loft quite froe. 
honour and thought for others day by duy, — Revorting now to the astuciation as & 
in a bright and happy home, that is pre- wholo it may be mentioned that, although 
ering her children to live grand lives, given originally formed for the benefit of tho farm- 
For God and for others. ‘Her children may |scrvant class, it hos spread amongst many 
not be conscious of the training—it will lic ' other classes of young women ‘e have 
more in what ahe is than whut she doos—but fifty-cight branches, ‘the majority of which 
in after years remembrances will coms hick are situated in the north-cast of Scotland ; 
of the Rp eae of Be Hoos, beng ‘ay but the faint are ert cree a 
proserve jem anil others, whom count in towne and in agrioultural 
will influence, from evil, and will cause them Gieuiete We have 1,069 members, each of 
to cali her memory bleasod. whom pays a yearly enbscription of 2». Gd. 
Ladies have said to me, “I should fecl towarla tho expenses of the association ; 
a if I woro interfering if I bogan to 2,400 singlo associates, and about 2,300 
broach on such anbjectt as are mentioned morricil associates; 1,930 prizes ond 1,400 
on the card.” But thovs who have | cortificates wore distribut last year, 
in and out amongst mothers will &, We belong to all Churchos, and wo aro 
different story; if we approach them as | glad to think that the wives uf ministers of 
mother speaking to mother, both anxious! all Protestant denominations work togethot 
for their own children’s welfare in this world ! on our committoes. The hard work entailed 
and in the next, mapy ao helpful hint may be on these committecs, through the necessary’ 
dropped, many an encouraging word may be examination of the papers, makes the holding, 
© Bperimens of theo tettern ani of all the other papers con! oa ware Gaeta 
eee sepceces oo Ve btaunl trem Ames. Writs 4° Xtal appr ners Aareod 
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of office in our sosisty no ainocure, and we desire and intention to co-operate with us in 
are very gratafnl to tho number of ladiea who earrying then out. 

help uy so officiontly in this direction, and I may be asked why fo local a name is 
above all to the scrotariea on whoin so much till borne by an association which haa wan 
labonr falla. But it is pleasant to read tho dored far sway from its original home? and 
reports of the local secretaries year by year, it is a quostion whcther there should not bea 
all speaking with one accord as to the hearti- elange in this respect; Iut for the preaent 
noss of tlw reaponse made hy the girls to the tho committes have decided that no alteration 
offorts to holp thom, and their carnestnoss in | should be marls, and that the local associa- 
their work; while the intercst thoy take in tions implied in the title of the society should 
the socioty is evinced by apontancous Icttors not be Sroken, T trust that sufficient hoy 
from individual associates, aa also by seme boon said to in:licato its existence, and to 
almirable papors written this year in rexponse remove any misapprehensions as to its en- 
to special prizos offered by Lord Aberdeen crouching on ground which may seem tu he 
for ossays on tho aims and objects of the fully oceupiei by older and wmuch-valned a4 
Haldo Home Assveiation. hose papers sociations with whom we ever trust to work 
‘were mont gratifying, as showing an appre- in sisterly xympsthy, helping one another in 
ciation of objecta aimed at, and a strong the great work which we both havo in view. 
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ATTER ‘out clove confinement on board from Cape Wolstenholme, bringing large 
tho ship for « period of nearly four supplica of venison and skins, hi they 
‘weoks, the anja nuent of a run on shore, and would traffic for tobuceo, powder, shut, or 
@ good scramble over tho hills on Diyges anything olse they thought might be usufut to 
Tslund wan much uppreciated. ‘them. 
Tho island consists of a sories of bare During these visite they would romain 
gneian hills, rising to an altitude of stout, encamped, in close proximity to the station- 
ive hundred feet; these are intersected ; house, until all their goods had been dispused 
by broad valleys, the majority running at of, or until they saw there wus nothing fur- 
right anglox with each othor, and carpeted | ther to be obtained from the white men. On 
with moss and & course Cig a of graws, ' these occasions, if any of the Enkimos were 
pleasant and soft for the foet where it suffering from sickness or were at all iniliy 
existed, but otherwise tho walking was' posed, they usually consulted the gentlc- 
‘atrocious, either in a soft tenacious soil, or man in charge of the station, who woull 
on sharp edged stones and rugged rocks. | invariably prescribe rome remody for the 
Raised ‘wore obsorved along the | suffering one. Once a baby was brought 
coast, whilst distinct marke of glaciation! to him, evidently reduced to a very low 
were ovorywherv pereoptible on the gneiss state from the want of sufficient nourish 
rocks on the hills, ment; immodiately realizing the nature of 
rh I succeeded in gitring sovoral, the ailment, a large syringe was proourod 
flowers belonging to tho tic flora, the from the medicine~lest, and “warm tea 
vegetation compared most unfavourably with and milk was,” I was informed, “ squirted) 
‘that of some of the small islands on which {down the baby’s thront until it fairly ran 
Thave landed off the coast af Novaya Zemlya, | overs” The remedy, although an spe 
and which, although sitnuted in « muchjrently severe one, was, I believe, effica- 
higher northorn Istitnds, are, during the| cious, for under this treatment the baby 
summer months, covered with a really rich thrived wonderfully, but we will hope that 


and luxuriant vegetation, the little thing was not filled up tu 
The men at atation were, of coutse, ing cach time the prescription way 
delighted to seo us; they had passed a com- administered. 


paratively comfortable winter, their expeti- On another occasion, an old woman, who 

ences being very sirailar to those of the men had been tong siting, was brought to the 

stationed at Ashe Inlet. ‘ station-house for treatmont. The cuso war 

Periodical visits had been paid them dur- # difficult one, for the illness was, to all 

ing the wiuter by the natives from the main- — old age and exhausted nature. 
lemma “ 


land, who onme across on their dog alodyes In thie jain Killor” was prescribod, 
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doses of which were administered both ox- 
ternally ant internally. This case terminated 
Jess stccessfully than that of the rn for 
alter 2 course of three weeka of the ahovo- | 
weutioned treatment, the old lady died. Let 
us hups the “ Pain Killer ” did not aceslerate 
hor ewl! After death the body was sewn up 
in door skins, a hole waa then made at the back 
af the “igloo,” or house, dogs were harnessed. 
to tho corpea, and it was di id out through 
the extemporiaed opening, and deposited on 
the snow on the opposite side of the harbour. 
The rewains were subsequently, after the de- 
re of the uatives, properly and decently 
interred by the mon at the station. 
Tho imos of Hudson’a Strait have a 
it horror and repuguanco to touch « 
aman corpse, ancl will not parmit one to be 
remover! from s house through the regular | 
entrance; a spocial door must therefore be 
muilo, temporarily, at the hack of the house | 
before the remuinn can be taken out for 
interment. 
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Gislodgo thom, although the buming of 
Urown paper, ant other devices to get rid 
of them, were rovorted to. 


“ A clond of earbrom goats dua kim melest, 


to infire their feeble 


All striving: atingr 
‘That from their noyance he Bowbere ean i¢st." 

If Sponeer_ had been writing his “ Faerie 
Queeno” at Digges Island, he never would 
have alluded to tho stings a8 being ‘‘fooble;” 
Dnt bad as the musquitoss wore in this place, 
it was my misfortune to find them ten thon: 
sand times more oxasporating, fore I reacheil 
the end of my journey! But I must not an- 
tivipate; “sufficient for the day is the ovil 
thereof!” + 


The machinery having been overhauled, 
and our stock of frosh water replenished, we 
bade farewell to tho station hana, directing 
them to be ready to bo taken on board tho 
Alert on her return vayuge in about six 
weeks’ timo, und steamed out of harbour on 
the 2th of Jnly. 

Prior to onr doparturo we had obtained, 


At the station was 2 hen which had been from the summit of ono of tho hille, » good 
loft there by the .dlert during her visit tho | viow of tho Buy and Strait, and were much 
previons yeur. Strango to say, during the gratified to noe that tho ice was loose, und 
winter she laid no lesa than sixty {that there was much water. It was there. 
She van, of cours, carefully looked afte, {fore all tho more mortifying to find, after 
nud kept indoors daring the cold wouther, | we got away, thut tho fine oxpanne of wator 
A fow daya prior to our arrival, a eonple ofthat we bal ween hal disappeared, and that 
ges, which had boen found in the nest of a its place was ocenpied by browd stroanm of 
luon, or great northern diver (Colynbus glaci-! ioc, 20 tightly packed os to materinlly inter- 
ais), had been put under this hen, which at ; fore with ovr progress. However, by dint of a 
once sat npon thom. In five days two little | little perseverance, and pushing on wheneyor 





Joons were hatched, but, alas, they only sur- 
vived their arrival in this world a fow days; 
thoir death being probably dus to tho iuabi- 
lity of the old hon to furnish them with suit- 
able food. 

Ou tho first day that I Janded on the 
inland, the weather boing cold and cloudy, T 
obsorved the wator romid the banks of the 
ponds and lakes covered with a black film, 
which, on closer examination, I found to be 
myriuds of mnsquitoes, lying on the surface 
of the water in a kind of torpor, or suspended. 
animation, requiring, apparently, only a bright 
stn to rostore thom to life an 
tortunately for us, the sun, on the 
day, slions out right and warm ; this 
the desiradt effect, and wo were soon made 


vigour. Un- 
following | 


opportunitics offered, we succecded un the 
following momting in getting clear of the 
pack, and cmerged suddenly ujun an open 
sea, with only a few struy pices of ico 
scattored here and thero, 

‘The rapid transition from our icy thraldom 
to freedom, on a perfectly clear sheet of 
water, wis almost miraculous, When clear 
of the pack we were only suven milos from 
Digyes Islundy, yet it had taken us nearly 
thirty hours to accomplish that «listanco | 

Here andod all our difficultics, so far as the 
ice was concerned ; the passago of the Strait 
had been accomplished, and the vpen, ice- 
unencumbered water of Huilson’s Bay bad. 
been reached, and although a few straguling 


| streams of ico were subsequently seen, 


tho; 
sensible of the prosenco of swarms of those were +o luose that they in tio way intorfored 


noxious little inscete. I nover met with such with our progress, nor had the course of the 
‘voracious and insutiable musquitoes in all my ship ever to be altered for the purpose of 
lifo; no place was secure from their perse- avoiding coming into contact with them. 

entions ; the ship swarmed with them; in ing between Mansell snd Southamp- 
spite of hatchwaye and skylighta being ton J undor stoum and sail, with w fine 
closed, they fi their way into onr freah breeze, we steered to the southward, 
cabing, whence it was almost impossible to having decided upon visiting the Hudaon’s 
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May Pont at I'ort Ohurchill, on the west mde 
tho Bay. 

During the last fow hours that wo spent 
in the ico no less than five Polur bears wero 
seen, and four killed. The two last that were 
slanghtereil wore a mother and its cub; they 
were first seen in the water, when tho hip, 
of conrsc, gave chase, steaming after thom 
at full apeod. Whon awure of thoir danger 
it was touching to witnoss the solivituile 
which the parent evince for its young, 
actually taking it on its back and swimming 
with it for somo distance, until, in faet, hoth 
wero nhot. 

Bear-kiiting in the water ia no sport, and 
Tmt ernel work ab tho best. Whon on tho 
ico, where they have an opportunity of eacap- 
ing, or dofending themmelver, the eavo is very 
different ; bat in the water they aro abso- 
Tutely helpless, and ut the mercy of tho 
so-called aporteman. 

‘As we proceeiled to tho southward tho 
temperntare row steadily, and everything 
‘betokened our approach to more hospitable 
anil gonial climes; the days hegan to draw 
in porceptibly, and there was a correapond- 
ing increase in tho length of tho nights ; 
lamps and candles below also became o 
noecossity utter oight Pm. 

On the afternoon of tho 29th of July, we 
steamed into Churchill harbour, and dropped. 
anchor in thin fine land-locked haveu, off a 
amsll pier that had been constructal for 
convenience in shipping, and disemturking 
goods und commodities that are received for, 
and from, the vessel belonging to the IMud- 
son's Bay Company thet annually visita the 


port. 
Port Churchill, a8 also York and Moose 
Factories situated farthor to the southward, 
were, at ono time, three of the most im 
tant posta holonging tp tho Mudson’s Bay 
Company, for it was #8 these places that the 
| from nearly all tho other posts situated 
in the Hudson’s Bay Torritory were for- 
wanlod by boats and canoos, ready for tran- 
shipment to the ammual packet from Enylanct, 
‘The construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has, however, effucted an altoration 
in the transport arrangoments of tho com- 
pany, ond the greater part of the peltrios 
are now forwarded dircct to Winui 
and thence to Europo; it is only 
stations that are in the immediate neigh- 
honrhood of Hudson's Bay, that now send 
their commoditios to York Factory, 
Factory, and Churchill, as heretofore. 
The annusl voyages of the ships, from 
England to these posta, have been curried out 





Ws 
Moose knocked 
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with surprising regularity, and it was 
rarely indeed that the vocals ever failed to 
auke the pussage through the Strait, 

In tho official roconds hept hy the com. 
pany, it appeurs that Moore Factory has heen 
visite by a ohij: reanlarly every year ince 
1735, with but one caception, inmely, in 
1779, when tho vessel failed to get through 
the Strait. 

In conseynence of the value and ine 
portanes of these stations, it was ronsiderod 
necessary, during the list ceutuiy, toe 
wtruet strong forts, in onder to affard no 
tion in the ovent of an attuck Weng made 















The idea of an enemy's flect ovcieoming 
the difficulties of ice navigntion and for 
its way through the Strut into the Tuy, 
eos almost incredible ; yet Hudaon’s Bay 
las been the scone of tanya aunguimuy 
ongagement hotween the French and Eng 
lh. Thero is a very intersting account 
oxisting of an action that way fonght be 
teen ILM.N, Lawpshire and some French 
mon-of-war. During the height of the battle 
the ive intervened and repanited the com- 
‘Datants. After a little time they rnereodei) 
in working clear of the icc, when the fight 
was resnmod, bat, it iy reemded, that “by 
sume unlneky accident,” the Jumpohire over 
set and all on boanl perished. 

Fort Prince of Wales, spedally built 
for the defenco of Uburchill, was a mun- 
tivo construction, built of large blocks of 
granite, and in accordance with tho most 
approved plans of fortification oxistent in 

days, being of quadrangular form with 
projecting bastions at oach angle, It was 
commoncatl in 1733, but ocenpiod mauy yours 
in building. It occupies u very commanling, 
ition at the western entrance of the har- 
and is reported to havo hal as many as 
forty gam mounted on its walls, which Jutuer 
wore over ten feet in thickness. In the contro 
of the fort wero the quarters fur tho officers 
and mon. In spite of ita apparent impreg- 
nability it was surrundered to Las Perouse int 
1782, without firing a shot! 

‘When I visited the fort (for the walls are 
still standing and the whole atructure is in a 
fair state of preservation) I wan astonished 
at the massive solidity of its construction. 
T eounted cighteon ol guns, 24-poundors, 

ing about ina more or jess damaged con- 

ion, the majority with their trunnions 

off, all bearing date of George Il. 

Tho fort could very easily be put in an offi 
ciont state of defence, if required. 

was also 2 battery on the eastern side of the 
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harbour, which assisted to command the 
uppronch to it. 

‘The port, (e8 all the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany’s stations are termed) at Churchill, is 
situated ut the head of the harbour, and at 
abont four miles from its entrance, It con- 
sists of about a dozen houses, built of wood, 
and all ina more or less dilapidated condi- 
tion. In general appearence, tidinosa, and 
cleanliness, the stations that I visited in the 
Hudson's Bay territory compare very unfa- 
vournbly with the Danish settlements in 
Groonland, which nre all patterns of neatness 
and good order. 

post comprises tle chief trator’s 
house, » amall one for his uasistant, a maga- 
zine, a long rambling, tumblodown shanty 
for the employés, whilst the remainder of 
the buildings are used as storehouses, ismue- 
house, oil and akin houses. There is also a 
smell corrugatod-iron church, about twenty 
fest long by fifteen feet in breadth, whi 
was sent outat the expense of, and erected by, 
the Church Miasionary Society, The clergy- 
man and his wife had only been there a fow 
«luys when we arrived, and as thero was no 
other accommodation, he waa compelled to 
take up his residence in the ch until a 
house could be built for him, 

Churchill ia in the diocese of the Bishop of 
Moosenee, who resides at Moose Fa ab 
the southern extremity of Hudson’s 
‘There are five other missionarica under 
Jordship’s episcopal juriadiction. I am afraid 
these gentlemen, who aro really doing good 
work amongst the Indians, do not receive all 


the support that might ho desired from somo 
of the officials of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
and many are the complaints of the obetaclgs 


which bave, systematically, been thrown in 
their way by the servants of the company, but 
whether scting nnder superior authority or 
not it is, of course, impossible for me to 


aay. 
T can, however, speak from personal expori- 
nea regerding the unecessary difiectioe 
thut have been made by the Hudson’s Bay 
officials, who arg ull-powerful in their districts, 
with respect to the erection of a house for 
the clergyman at Churchill, and when I ven- 
tured to remonatrate against the unkindliness 
and want of sympathy evinced, I was told, in 
plain words, that a missionary at the post 
was not wanted, and that they did not in- 
tend that one should reside there. 
I hope that the representations concerni 

this particular caso that have been sali 

to the board of direction in London will have 
had due weight, and that the necessary instruc- 


Ma trader, 
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tions will, ere this, have been given to afford 
the requisite assistance to the clergyman 
appointed to the post in providing him with 
proper accommodation. 

‘would exclude from the list of Hudson's 
Bay sticks vio are antagon vintic to the 
presence of a clergyman at thoir poste, t 
present chief trader at Churchill, who, I am 

nnito sure, would do all in his power to mako 
person appointed aa comfortable as poe- 
sible, provided he was permitted to do so. 
T will say no more on this subject, for by 
doing su my remarks may be construed as 
fliceus invorference, and thoy might bo 
made the pretext for making matters even 
worse than they are at present. 

The Indians that live in tho rogion of 
Hudson’s Bay are of the Cree tribe, with a 
few Chippewayans, They are all regarded 
as sorvanta of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
whose policy it has always been to make tho 
natives dopondent on the company, by pay- 
ing them for the skine they procure in ad- 
vance ; the payments are always made in 
articles of food and clothing. Boing, thora- 
fore, always in debt to the company, their 
servicea as hunters, and in various other 
positions in connection with the posta, arc 
thus secured ; and it is noxt to impossible for 
any one, not associated with tho Hudson's 
Bay Company, to acquire their aervices with- 
out first obtaining the sanction of the chief 


During our say's Charchili the time was 
profitably spent in making as the sh and 
complete a survey of the harbour aa, with the 
means at our disposal, wo wore able. It is 
certainly a most execllent anchoraye, com 
pletely land-locked, and well sheltered from 
all winds. There is Lut little doubt in m: 
mind that Churchill harbour will, if the rail- 
way from Winni é Hudson's Bay is ever 
constructed, be the inus of tho road, 98 
it surely ought to be. . 
The country in the vicinity of Churchill 
had a most pluasing and refreshing 9} 08 
to us, after being s0 accustomed to the 
aril anect of as Ian in Hudeons it, 
Green, lev ina, cove wil 
stretchod away beyond the post, hist 
further yet in the far distance, could be 
seen e forcst of spruce pines; wild flowers, 
of bright and varied hues, grew Inxuriantly, 
many that are not found im Arctic regions, 
whilst « great many specica of the hardy 
Arctic flora were here it, In the chief 
trader's jen, although it only comprized 
a plot + 25 feet square, 1 saw turnips, 
lettuces, and rhubarb growing; but I was 





THROUGH HUDSON'S STRAIT AND BAY, ig? 
informed that the climate was ico severe be, although only for a timo, clear of the 
>for tha production of potutocs or other obnoxious little peste that hud so tormented 
vegetables, us. Tf it had boon possible for auybody to 
Churchill, like all the Hudson’s Day posts, jest over eo serious 4 matter, we should havo 
is defonded 4 the remains of on old wooden been quite justitied in langhing at the ridieu- 
stockade. eee Btockndes wore absolutely lous appoarance of our mon aa we took onr 
nocessary in the days when the Indians, departure from Churchill, for nearly all of 
and oven rival traling companies, were tham had their heuda aud faces bandages, of 
hostile and warlike, but in these days of wrapped, in hanckerehicfs, generally of dif- 
comparative peace and security they are, of ferent colours, in order to protect them from 
course, nonecosiary, andaretherefore allowed the musguitocs. They looked as if they 
to fall into disropair. , Wore all suffering from oaracho or touthachi, 
Although we all thoroughly enjoyo? our ' or as if an epidemic of the mumps hail 
stay at Port Churchill, our visit was some brukon out in the Alert/ It was quite im. 
what marred by the troublosome aiten- possible, whilst in harbour, to rid ourselves 
tions of the musquitoca, The sir was in the ship of these insufferable little tor- 
Titeially teeming with them, and although menta, for if we killed one, at least a hun- 
our fucos were pro by voile, and every dred came to ita funeral, and aftorwanis 
dovice was resoried to in order to defend fully avenged its death, and aome of our men 
ourvelves frowm these irritating little pests, wore really very badly hitten by them. 
it was quite igyoesibe to escape their perse- Early on tho morning of the 6th of August 
cutions, and their interminable buzz round we sighted the tall beacon situated on the 
our heads was more like the din hearl ina tongue of land that separates the Nolson 
steam inctory, whon the engines are at River from the Hayes, and on which York 
work, thon anything cho that I can com- Fuctory is situated, and, shortly after eight 
pare it to, Gloves affonled but little pro- o'clock, the anchor was Jet go in five fathoms 
tection to the hands, and their st even twelve miles off the shore, which was only 


reached us through our clothing, or, 
through anything, and everything, 
wore. 


fact, 
that wo 


just visible on the horizon. It would have 
boon impossible for us to have a hed 
any nearor, on account of the shallowneas of 


We ware alao much annoyed on shore the wutor. 


by swarms of little sand-fies, 

thongh more diminutive in size 
miusquitoca, wore equally snecesaful in thoir 
efforts to render ony lives miserable, As if 
these wore not bad cnough, yet another and 
4 third tormentor made ite a ‘on the 
scene, in tho shape of a huge fly, whose bite 
is yory severe and painful—they are com- 
mouly culled “bull dogs!” As one of my 


conspanione, factionly olearva ibe 
hoy have bitten a out of you, they 
alight ou the Trearent Mice 


mon used to Abend the ter of the 
night, and also the days hen at 
employed, in the tops and other 


the ¢ aloft, 
where they imagined they would be more 


al! 
“Than che 


‘were un- | 


It ia this absonce of any harbour, and the 
long distance at which a ship bas to anchor 
from the shore, that renders the situation of 
York Factory undesirable for tho terminus of 
the propored railroad, In this rexpoet it com- 
paros unfavourably with Churahill 
othorwise it would be in every way the most 
desirable, sa being a shorter distance from 
Winnipeg, anil through a better, and more 
productive, lino of country. 

On the sume afternoon I landed ut the 


tocat it!” Our Factory, where I received a kind and 


friendly weloomo from the chiof trader, 
who hospitably entertained mo during my 
phat way at his post. On landing wo were 

by a saluto of soven guns firod 


freo from the persecutions of all these ra- from some 12-pounder brass howitzers, that 


venons and insatiable wi _ 
moss place waa so infe with musquitoes, 
that, ie ‘was impossible at meal times to put 
& morsel of food into our mouths, without 
incurring the riak of swallowing beveral at 
the same time. 

On the éth of Auguat wa bade farewell to 
our kind friends at Churchill, who had, ons 
and all, exerted themselves, and with success, 
to make our ry Aco pleasant one, and 
eteamed out of 


‘bour, not at all sorry to; 


tormenta! Our | had beon left at York Fuctory by the mili- 


ition that waa sent to Fort Gi 
bri ‘a Bay, in 1846, Piet 
York Factory is rauch more imposing in 
appearance, and is on a somewhat grander 
soale than the post at Churchill, aud has a 
very much larger population, with a corre 
sponding ineroase in the number of officials 
connected with the station. 
‘There aro two small churches, ono inside 
the stockede belonging to the Hudson's Bay 


‘ort: 





Company, and the cthar aueted bv te 
Chinch Misonwy Soucty fm the Cie 
Tr hing and situated just outudk the post 

As Phappened to Spent Sanday it York 
Lactory I attended the aftarnoun savice at 
the Cree Church partly out of cuiosity to 

chow the service wis condutcd und 
orth borane there was only onc saris a 
Hy onl that am the forenoon at the other 
Iw 1; 

When T cutercd, tho sersice hid just com 
racace | amit so er w led was the church that 
Thad s me bth difhealty m findin, 14 we int 
set mine of the pews Thee nyreg atten 
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wis composed Cxcsiscly of Induins amid 
alt breads the fom les sitting tesctha on 
dhe Jett sade of the use nd the men and 
Toys on the oppo ate side Fhe womun 
Whul shawh of a more @ loss sombre 
buc pumel over thar dics As thac 
wis no chigymun it York Tretory it 
the trae Cf oy vit the scrace was con 
ductal by Gee Todi vvery anvaret 
md append) cuacst mana und, ot 
couse om the Cie tonne Phe hyn 
were stn aculin, hind of monotonous. 
eduaee resanbhn, afancrcal dice md pro 
dam, avery cuntous eficct The byrans 
md chants were led cotuely by the man 
who wisafhaitin,,  Allosether way much 
rymessed with the dewsons way oe which 
the service was cuned ont and with the 
heuty and sincere manna im which the con 
ait,ition jomed Tom what Eduye wan 
of these Tndians T bebeve them or at cast 
the myorly of thom, to be really good «wud 


noni 
WOW N ETE 
DAY 


SUA 
tl 


‘York Bartory 
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ly disposod, and I was informed that | flourishi 


re 

Tahoe the Holy 
brated, thero were invaniably a large number 
of communicants them. 

The Cree villago ia situated about half a 
mile from the post, and consists of about 2 
dozen log buts, und a number of tepes, or 
wii 

6 country round York is comparatively 
fertile—potatoes were not only growing, but 


The only mode of travelling was hy 
canoe, and, at first, I oxperioncod somo 
chfficulty in obtaining one, 

‘At length, this obstacle to my 
boing removed, another crop there 
wore no Indians available to acvompany 
mo! * 





oI 


‘This was, of course, a serious and important 1.¢, 


consideration, for & canoe withont Indians 
is like a cart without o horse—practically 
useless, 

However, thanks to tho kindness of tho 
ehief trader, without whos help and all- 
poworful assistance 1 should never have 
ancosoded in gotting on, I managed to obtain 
‘the services of a half-breed, commonly called 
Jom, and a full-blooded Indim, who 1¢- 
joiced in the name of Biquatenae, but who 
‘was mors generally alladed to as Tom. 

The only arrangement by which I coukd 
obtain the eervices of these mon, was by 
payi them each wt the rate of a dollar a 

1 
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in a small garden insido the 


Communion was cole-| post, whilst in diminutive glass house ad- 
Joining the chief trader’s residence, I saw a 


tow geraniums, fochsias and other fowers, 

all in & very thriving condition. The ac- 

count of my journey ftom York must be re- 

served for the next and concluding chapter. 
It was some little tame before 

ments for my journey from Yotk Factory 

could be , 





Getting 1 ud) for 1 start 


day during the ontiro potiod of their alisonco ; 
Twas to pay thom then wages during 
the whole time they were with me, and also 
after they had left me until their roturn 
again to York Factory I had also not only 
to supply them with provisions for tho 
time they ‘were away from the post, but was 
obliged to make arrangements to provite 
their wives and families with provisions 
during the poiiod of their absanco, 

Iwas only able to makoan agreement with 
my two mon to accompany mo aa far as tho 
next Hutlson’s Bay post, Oxford House, dis- 
tant about 300 milea. On my arrival there, 
I was to make other arra ents to con- 
tinue my journey, and would alao have to 
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provide myself with another canoe, as the 
‘ono obtained at York Factory would bo 
required to bring back the men that accom- 
panied mo to Oxford House. 

The way in which payments are made in 
the Hudson's Bay territory is very curious. 
The ceureuey 2 a ekin, but fi} ion is 
very oftona varying quantity,and, spparontly, 
depends on the rank and position of the per 
son who has to make the payment For 
instance, I had to pay nny Indiv at tho rato 
of a skin cach per diem, and I was charged 
‘on the books of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
aa if the valus of the skin was five shillt 
In the same way tho fow necessaries that I 
bt compelled to purchase in the Store vat 

‘orl tory, wore charged against me at, 
samo value, namely, five shillings tho ekin ; 
whervas Indians, and others, who were buying 
goods at the store at the sume time, were 
charged at the rato uf ons shilling and threo 
pence per skin ! 

I suppose it was considered only right and 
proper that an adventurer and interloper 
myself, should be to a certain degree blod ; 
and I think perhaps they were justified in 
treating me as they did, for it would havo 
boon unreasonable to supposo that I could 
e to bay thi as it were, in tho 

Ilernoss, without bei od extor- 
tionate prices. 


‘When the tariff was ori nally hast 
tuted, in the carly days of the pany, 
the skin with which tho Indians paid 
the Hudson's Bay officials for guns, powder, 

isions, &c., was @ prime beaver skin, 
That was aupposod to bé the standart : the 
value of all other skins was comparative to 
that of tho beaver. For instance, half-a- 
dozen musk-rat, or mink, skins would be 
valued at half a skin, whilst at loast fivo 
skins would be the price domanded for the 
akin of a silver fox. I do not pretend to 

jive the exact value of those skins that I 
fave mentioned ; I merely allude to them 
for the sake of illustration, and as bei 
explanatory of the tariff in vogue in 
territory of the Hudson's ‘Bay Company. 

Evorything being ready for 
ateppod into my frail little boat 
five on the morning of the Ith 
anct having waved farewell to the 
of York Factory, who had 
witness my departure, paddled gaily up 
stream, 

Tam wrongin saying that we paddled, for 
wedid nothing of the sort! As the current 
was against us, and the hankg of the river 
were guitable to the purpose, my two men 


it colour ; 
like hue, fastened round the waist by a 
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Ianded and tracked the cance with » amall 
ine, whilat I sat in it, in a very cramped 
and excosively uncomfortable position, and 


atoorod. 
Although perhaps it sounds more romantic 
to 


iT own canoe,” it is far more 
Heaant to be trucked by two stalwart men, 
and moro rapid 


ia mado when goin 
thy mon, taking wil got ror tho youd 
men tracking will get over 
at tho rate of from thes, to three anda half 
miles an hour. 

Tt wus a beautiful bright morning when 
wo atartod, with s fresh, although some- 
what cold, broozo blowing, that. ut the 
water rippling up under our bows, and occa- 
pei nb in over tho low sides of 
the eanog, as wo glided noiselessly along. 

Ad costumes were diversified ana some- 
what picturesque. Jom, who is my inter- 
fae bet eee en oe 
wearing a bright jumper, out of a 
blanket of that colour; of o bluish 
sash, into which 6 i ablo WAS 
woven ; his shook head hair confined by 
an old bitycoek hat. ‘Tom—I roally cannot 
write his long and almost unpronounceablo 
name again——was more or less shabbily 
attired. His clothes wore in rags, but his 
long, flowing, and unkempt locks added 
matorially to his picturoeque appearance. 
As for myself, I wax woaring a vory comfort- 
oble of @ cont made out of a blankot, 
and having a hood or eapote attached to it, 
bers served _ aa valent for a 
ni when I lay down to sloop ; a bright- 
in Hudson’s Bay sash was round my 
waist, soalskin mocassins were on my foot, 
and an old Zulu straw hat, round which was 
a veil to keop off the musquitoes, was on my 


Wo wore, fortunately, not troubled with 
much baggage, for we found thet the weight 
of twonty days’ provisions for throc men was 
quite sufficient for the canco to , and I, 
of conrse, had my gun, with amount 
of ammunition. However, I consoled myself 
with tho reflection that the canoe would soon 
got lighter, for I know that the Indians wore 
iordinate eators, anl that tho sions 
would very soon be scnsumet, aise 

ici ing more about twelve days 
cathe pomees to Oxford House, and lefore 
that time my men, I folt assured, would 
make short work of the ellowance for near! 
three weeks with which wo were ided, 
‘My snticipations wore fully verified by the 
result | A. H, MARKHAM. 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE SENSES, 
By JEAN INGELOW. 
BECOND PAFER. 


TE it quite fair to say that wo 200 by ox- ‘He may bo said to have skilled sight. The 
perience, If a fact is known it can bo other has only the raw material of vision, a 
recognised for what it is, when the samo sense to be worked up and worked upon by 
amount of testimony, from eyesight alone, reason of the seventh senso, the mind's oye. 
would not have made it manifest. But besides the trouble it gives the londs- 

‘The sailor has the art of oxtending his man to find remote vesols, he no sooncr 
notice to a greater distance than the lands withdraws his eyes than he loses them again, 
man ever searches. Perhaps there are two or They appear to be nearly all at about tho 


threo vessels in the offing—grey same distance, some are partly below 
some of them “hull down ;” and as the two the horizon line. eyes have found it 
talk they aro not within the Iands- troublesome to discover them, and they let 


man’s ken so far as his observation is con- 
cerned, yet to the sailor they may bo said to 
bo almost conspicuous; ho could not walk 
on tho beach without ereeiving them, end 
the landsman can see them if he pati 

sends his oyes a0 far off to the right spot. — 


‘The sailor, perhaps, romarks concerning 
one of them that sho is a fullrigged ship, or 
& barque, or a achooner, or a or 8 coal 


brig, or that sho is hea y 
“foreigner,” as tho case may 

Thon the landsman wondors and says what 
splondid oyes the sailor has, aud that is true ; 
custom and daily exorcise have helped 
make them go, but s good deal of all this he 
geea with his experience, because he kn 
what it means. 

For instance, the landsman himeolf can see 
that one of the grey ghosts is almost a tri- 

‘8 one-masted vease], such 

a8 a sloop, it i 


tower, the must bo the full-riggod ship, the 
threo-master, And so on through all 
and vastly moro that would not be i 
ing. ‘Tho sailor has scen and wi 
sorts of vessels far off and near. He 
not only what they look like, but what thei 
masters or captains mean by every 
they mako in their course, and every 
they haul down. 

lo knows how to send his eyea on a 


ora 


8. 


Hf 


if 
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“ genins is the power 


not; but seoing, if one means by that an; 
Dove of making erty fo he pou o al 

in in that Ta has carnodty and con- 
scientiously taught himeclf to seo, Ho has 
made has need his eyes to search out 
for him all thet is within their range, and his 
‘wita to tell him what it means, 


f 


Srna petoce have noticed how dia 
i ersns hare not ifficalt it 
isto @ sar. 


On a summer evening, when a faw stare 


ly are out, if you find one and aa it wore let 


of it to for another that somo one 
eee, it may be some time before you catch it 


again, 
‘While there is yet «good deal of light in 
the sky you must, so to epoak, hold tho first 
star, or when you look away it may be uttorl: 
wholmod again and lost to your ken. The 
seem to sean the aky precisely in 
direction you did before, unless you hit upon 
Teally are of courso secking 
saith oles $0 the, one or 
it, 
Here the eyes are certainly aware that 
thoy are travelling a long way. Tho bodily 
is aware. T have not 
and have not heard others say, that 
or strained their eyos at all to mako 
great journoys into “the vasty deep,” 
short-sighted have their own advun- 
and disadvantages. Rae ak of 
‘but the ordinary i 5 
are not at jured by anything 
to sco ato 
jurious to their eyes is 
inner end of their range of 
reat to the eyo—needlework over- 
ing of small print too long or 
too quickly; anything whatever (mpecially 
int), written, read, or worked in 
failing light, or insufficient artificial light, 
But to search for an object afar, which we 
to declare iteclf after a due amonnt 
ot ing, does not strain the eyes. We 
can but seo the thing or not see it, 
For instance, if 1 know, as of courss 1 do, 
that the great in Orion is visible “by 
any good eye” # gplear dark night when 


i 


2 


a 
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the constellation ia not low in the rier 
T shall, perhaps, go to the window and 

Orion. Nothing is more probable than that 
T nevor thought of looking for this nebula 
before, I now look attentively, and por- 
coive, without any sssistanca, that Orion con- 


tains one rather freer looking star, a star, you 


in short, not at all what « star is oxpected 
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One of the girls, A. D., was looking out 
ata window, when another, L. W., came up 
to hor and said, “ Look, A., there is Mare! 

“Yos,” answored A. ; “I know that must 
Lecause it is not round.” 

3 “bow do 





“Well,” answerod the othor, “it does not 


tobe. It ia o little blurrod ; it is wanting look round to me, and I do not think it 
in sparkle ; does not scintillate. tho ia.” 

other stars in Orion look as they should do, One and another now came up. 

and this one is not conspicnona in ite dif- “What! see the disc of Marst Ohl I 
ference, If { hal not I never heard of such a thing.” 


for it I might 
easily havo passod it over, Cun this be tho 
great nobula, which is as vast 2a the whole 
of our visible heavens with every star in it, 
and tho Miley Way to boot! It certainly is 
not ao star. Well, what would I havo! I 
supposo that is what it must be. 

much may be soon by the owner of 


“om eye,” by which the astronomer 
ae ee tes Tong sighted eye whon it them. 
ia in good onder. 


But thero is no atrain ; you ace the nebula 
or you only 200 it not; your eyes do not 
aoloct any objoct in Orion which differs from 
the other stars; you cannot teach them to 
do #0, and yot they may be excellent for all 
tho ordinary purposes of life; they may be 
oxports in another line. 

"The nebula in Andromeda,” says Sir 
John Herschel, ‘is visible to the naked 0} 
and is continually mistakon for s comet 
thoso unacquainted with tho boavena.” 
have secon a fow times, and do not find 
pedi to detect eee Orion, 

ferechel goes on to eay, “Simon Marius, 
who noticed it in 1612 (thongh it appears 
also to have heen aoen dessribed ‘a8 oval 
in 995), describes its appearance as that of 3 
candlo shining throngh horn, and tho ro- 
semblance is not inapt.” Simon Marius 
surely must or at least might have soon it 
through 1 telescopo, but thoss must have 


been indeod wondorful which eaw it as 
oval in the year 995). ‘wo consider tho 
wonderful re 


lings that asmredly haye been 
seen we may beliove thin in which eoso wa 
must widen our opinion as to the difference 
‘betwoen one human eye and another, 

I was once staying at ® country 

many years ago, and sovoral other young 
people ‘wore there also, when one of them 
gare (a it roomed)» proof of remarkable 


it was nt a timo when the planet Mars 
‘was in opposition; wus at ita bost and 
brightest ; the weather was very cloar, and 
the night was dark. 


‘A. hero protested oarostly that ahe did 
not see any die. 

“Woll,” they askerl, “what did she seo, 
then 1” 


“Sho saw rays, nothing but rays, and the 
effect was as if they did not come from an 
evonly round object.” 

One of the oldors of tho party hero joined 


“You mrt not be no full of fancies, my 
dear,” he said good-humouredly. “I won- 
der what you will think you seo next?” 

« And besides,” said one of the elter hoyr, 
“Mars is a superior planet, 80 of course you 
know you could not sce her phages, because 
she has none.” 

Then, as] wel] remember, A. D., who hat 
listened resignodly, mado somo sort of apo- 
Jogy, and became unwilling to talk about 
“hor star” any more, 

Young people almost always want to bo 
just like other young poopla Thoy may 
not object to be prottior or richer, but thoy 
seldom like to be thought more acnte, or in 
any way peculiar, because such things sot 
thom apart from their fellows, and why 
shoul ono— . 

‘To dite teom the uly oi 


After some amount of good-humoured 
banter, the matter was allowed to drop. 

‘The next day ono of the boya eaid ot 
‘breakfast that he hed been looking into 4 
book on astronomy, and he found that Mars, 
though a superior planet, was gibbous eome- 
times, and he thought it was only fair to A. 
that ho should tell her so. 

None of us at that timo had learnt any- 
thing more of astronomy than came in the 
course of our lessons, but we all remembered 
that we ought to have recalled this fact 
when it had boen donied on the previous 

At night somo of ws came to the window 

in to look at "'.A.’s bright particular star.” 
They all langhed at A., but she scered to 


‘men 1 
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pluck up ean as she looked. ‘The pianot 
waa very it, our eyes were very young, 
and the night waa very clear. When all tho 
party had moved away axcept two, A. said 
to ono of them who was very much her 
friend— 

“But aftor all, ©., if you knew that a 
slice had been taken off tho planet, and were 
asked whereabouts you thought that was— 
what should you say 1” 

C. looked curiously at the star and with a 
now intention; then, to the best of my 
momory, sho answored in theso words— 

“At tho righthand side, towards tho 


ip. 

“Yea,” said A., “of course. Then you 
do sce it after all 1” 

“I did not see it till now,” C. answered ; 
“and I did not know that was what you 
‘moant,” 

Now hore any anecdote that know its duty 
would go on: “So they sont for a telescope 
and found that it waa all a fable,” or, “they 
found that A, was right.” 

But no, they nover did anything of tho 
sort; they nevor troubled themsolyes any 
moe ee ibe matter! Tho weather 
r nngod, 0 planct waa not 80 
A. hi the mattor as much as could 
into und, and confided to hor 
friend that if she saw anything of the kind 
again sho should not tell, 

In this case there was only one person 


‘boside A. who could have seon this adi 


present, 

effect, and it is quite certain that sven hor 

ayes mire PY 20 means good enough to have 
tocted it unless it had been pointed out. 

As it was, ahe was only trickod into the ad- 

a es ote, park wad maore likely to bo 


a finttencd another by some failure 
or some di in the rays which did not 
extend to the other aide. 


But why should a body which is not 
round be expected to give out rays which 
will mako it look round! If the moon, 
being a crescont, was as bright as the sun, 
20 that wo could not possibly see her disk, 
el eet roet redakior ty ‘round ¥ 
‘onus, though mi 
Mars, docs not, xo for a8 I have ever hoard, 
show iteclf as not round to any human eyo 
whatevor. But then its effulgouce is vory 
auch greater—so much so as frequently to 
cast a shadow, 

Venus is 
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the last thisty yoors, ria and three days 
together, Venus distinctly seen 
from the streeta of Paris in tho early after- 
noon by crowds of people who have not 
known in the lcast whero to look for it in 
the heavens, This was not an event for 
which good eyes wore nooded ; either the 
air was so cloar or the planet was so bright 
thut many could seo it, But there are per- 
sons who have declared that they had soon 
the satellites of Jupiter with the’ unassisted 
oye. The most distant sutcllites this pro- 
bably means ; and it may be literally true; 
Dut if they contrived to ehut off tho light of 
the planot itself from their eyes tho thing is 
not ited Sondestil. ight a 

the longest sight docs not so com- 
pletely and surely reign over anything as 
the sight does over what in within ita 
range, and it haa the suprome advantage of 
improving ovory yoar as age advances. The 
smallest print, the fincst’ needlowork, the 
most delicate stippling, and those hour by 
hour, can be done with impunity so long as 
no glasses uro used. When they aro, to havo 
them too strong always has a tondency to 
increase it. ‘The wisdom of the sh shted, 
ag many of them declare, is to do without 
Glassea a8 much 8 possible, 

Somo of tho most charming landscape 
painters, both professional aud amateur, are 
very |. There are those among 
them who ousider a on 
vantage. Thoy avor thst secing masscs 
of light and shade and not little incidenta of 
dotail in s landscape, the world is always 
arranged before them as if it wore s picture. 
tis quite natural, therefore, that thoy should 
regud it with an artist's eyo. ‘Theirs is 
intellectual observation, which concerns itsolf 
with general effecta, ia awaro of the forms of 
the scene, learns from the way great shadows 
croep how high are the mountain crosts that 
her telligant ob often all 

intelligent observation is 

 long-righted stiain to. They are 
led by countloss dotails, the parts are 
greater than the whole, they notice 
particular ferns in the hedgo, the birds 
lying about, the kinds of vegetable Fowing 
the cottage 1%, the colours of every 
4 fee four seems to be tho main 
Solight of the merely intelligent oye, as form 

is of the more intellectual. 

rl niles od cola one ote rea 
mysteries of sight. We frequently 
i TReatia, Aneriig wed the Cape of Good. 
stars aro not only much brighter 
cur misty northern sky, but thoy 
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show their diffsront colours with great splen- 
dour, Very few people here remark much 
difference sven in the colours of planeta, 

Mars,” mys Noweombe, in his “Popular 
Astronomy,” “‘is caxily recognised wheu near 
its opposition by its fery red culowr.” T have 
soon Mars, of cours, all my lifo, but my eyes 
decline to think it fiory red. is to mo 
yellow, and only a little more so than some 
of the stars, 

The silvory radiance of Venns is prover- 
Dial, yet if ita rays incline at all tu ono of 
the primary colours, it may he anid that 
they aro faintly tingod with bluc. People 
Gift much as to the colour of fixed atars. 
Tnovor hoard any ono deny that Lym waa 
whito, but I have mot with those who de- 
elayed that Aldoharan was not a Jine red slar ; 
not red ut all, and, in ahort, that in thewhole 
heavens there was to their eyos no diffir- 
enco betwoen tho colour of one star and 
another, 

Reading over the lust two sentences to an 
observer of the star, he said, 

“Teonsidor Venus rather « warm-coloarei 
atar, slightly yellow. ‘Tho bluinh tint you 
speak of hotter describes Lyra.” 

‘Wo then spoke of Sirius. 

“Sirius is wbout the sant tint 28 Venus,” 
ho continued, “also ruthor a warm-coloured 
star.’ 

To my cyes Sirius burns with a splendid 
white light. 

Many people have angted, when describing. 
the doublo stars as soen through a tolescop', 
that only one was ever truly coloured, and 
that the oye impartod the complem 
colour to ite companion. But Sir John 
Horschel, onc of the first writers on these 
splendid suns, put the subject so clowly as 
to diay of it, 

“Many of tho doublo slars exhibit tle 
cnrious and \eautiful phenomenon of con- 
trusted and complementary colour. In such 
inatancea tho laryor atar is usually of a raddy 
or orange Ime, whilo tho smaller ono appoars 
bine or green; probably in virtue at 
general law of optica which provides that 
when the retina is under the influence 
excitement by any bright-coloured light, 
fecblor lights which when con alone would 

luce no sensation bot of whiteness, shall 
for the time appear coloured with the tint 
complementary to that of the Lighter.” 
fo then gives cxamples and goes on— 

“Jf, however, the coloured star be much, 
the lees bright of the two it will not mate 
Tially affect the other. Thus, for instance, | 
19 Cossiopeim exhibits the beautiful combina-‘ 
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tion of w large white star, and small ona of 


rich, ruddy pun 

Ths maa carla thos provad to be of 
real inheront purple, 

“Insulated stars,” ho afterwarda writes, 
“of o red colour almost as deep as that of 
hiood, occur in many parta of the heavens, 
but no greon or blue star (of any decided 
hue) has, we believe, evor been noticod un- 
am tod with @ companion brighter than 


Sir John Herschol writoa very little on 
colour; but after remarking on tho splen- 
doar of many of these doublo stara, his oslo- 
brated sontenco follows, which contains per- 
Ls ielapens of the most remarkable views npou 

‘over recorded. 

“Tt may be casior a ited in wortls, 
than conceived in imagination, what varity 
of illumination fio suns, a rod and a green, 
or a yellow and a live ono, must afforl a 
planet cirenlating about cither; and what 

ing contrasts and ‘grateful vicissi- 
tndes,’a red and a green day, for instance, 
alternating with a white one, and with dark- 
nea, might arise from tho Rresonce and ab- 
sonee of one or other, or both, ubove tho 


Tt_is manifestly suppused hore that the 
circulating planet iv « coloured world like 
our own. e imagination cannot presont 
tho wholo, but if can at least perceive that 
tho crimson sun having risou, ita aky has 
become of # lively magonta, and tho rivors 
run and the little streams drip into them as 
if thoy wore draining a flold of battlo, thero 
are Jurid purples and Howry ‘brown but 
that unloved colour magenta has swallowed 
up all our biae. Tho light of @ blue day 
would not bo so glaring, but it wonld give & 
truly ghostJike air to all our facos, 

‘Commenting on the theory af complemen- 
tary culoura, Nichol says the explanation is 
plausible but will not stand éesting. Tf true, 
it ought to be universal, whereas there aro 
many sach systans of which both stars ara 
yellow; or, although of other colours, yot 
‘till belonging to the red end of tho epou- 


of trom. 


“Now Sturve,” ho proceeds, “refers to 

threo stars in the ¢ aor Cy tho 
e fourth magnit ye 

eae chile tho others: which are of tS, 
fifth and sixth maguitnde, are blue; and 
though the first be hid, these two preserve their 
Bue colours, Whatever the ongin, thon, of 
this mysterious et on the of such 
binary ‘stars to divide the Jight or how- 
ever it may be connocted with the process 
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which brought these systoms into being, no 
doubt of ita reality remains.” ptm Sa 
our greatest astronomer contemplated an 
absonce of all inherent colour in his circulat- 
ing planet. It was to be a snow world, and 
lot us any that it was to enjoy the sight of « 
blue and of ® yollow day in turn. If so, there 
would be seen in it colours more pure, but 
not moro varied, than uro seon in our own 
planet today by the most favoured classes 
vf tho ordinary colour-blind. This subject 
of colour-blindncss has become so important 
of Tats, singe its ae eee has 
provod, that it is high time ever 

child wad thetod before the desire ave ta 
to conceal it, which appears to be instinctive 
and almost tnjveral ta dis 

{t is a most nstonishing it that to w 
great many people the world looks quite 
other than it doca to us, Does a child’s 
cheek look blue or look yollow, or does this 
huo shift, aud n little way off disappear from 
their ken? We cannot ho sure, Pat in all 
probability it doos not look red, for red is 
tho ray which the colour-blind eye will 
acarcely ever receive. That there should he 
walking about among us rare ant interesting 
mortale (let us say ons in s thousand) to 
— our Sera re bine: cr fe and our 
scarlet geraniums occasionally black, appears 
to bo a fact of small significance beyond its 
strangeness ; it only proves the marvellous 
‘varioty in nature. Tat now tho fact long 


aot forth in scientific treatiscs has been tho- to 


rough brought home to us and forced into 
the light ; now we know beyond a doubt that 
out of every hundred men five, at loast, are 
allastray as colour, and one ortwo of 
‘them can. ly distinguish it at all; wo 
peck Ddestir somes if wo wiah to be frood 
from cortain disastera which, t their 
dofect, the colour-blind have Vichotaroust 
upon us, They cannot be eured, that is agreed, 
they cannot be oducated excopting in curtain 
Yines, and they cannot explin to ua what it 
is that they see. 

Dr. G. Wilson, in hia “Rescarches onColour- 
‘Hiindness,” puta this very clearly. ‘All casos 
of colour-blindness in this, that to the 
extent of its occurrence in any one it inpies 
@ condition of vision in roferonce to whi 
thoro is not a common exporience, and there- 
fore cannot be a common angus? between 
those conscious of colour and those uncon- 
scious of it, The information accordingly 
Which they can convey to each other is almost 
solely of a negative kind. Woe cannot, for 
example, give to ono who never exw grecn & 
Positive conception of what we undorstand 
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by it; we can at best make him awere that 

Bro Wie A gl 

aays Dr. G. wit TOaeOD, 

for though this affection of the oye is £0 com- 

mon among men, among women it is ox- 
rare. 


‘Ho tells us that soveral medical men who 
had given their attention to it had met with 
but two or three cases, This ia at least 
singular, and thore is little doubt that womon. 
love colour, and give more attention to it 
than men do, both in their dross and their 
housea. 


‘Perhaps one may venture to say that though 
man is tho moro int baal, woman in the 
more intelligent creature. Ho atudies form, 
and she loves colour. Can it be possible that 
this love, boing hereditary, has improved tho 
faculty of perceiving colour in ona sex with- 
out reuching the other t 

But bofore we can hope to do much towards 
inducing all persons who live in a two-coloured 
world or a one-coloured world to speak openly 
of thoir defects, there should bo 4 more agro” 
able namo provided or invented for it. They 
are not in any real sonse blind ; thoy do nob 
seo the right thing, but they all see somo- 
thing, and it hurta their feelings to the point 
of making them conceal it, that their defect 
should be made out #0 much worso than they 
think it is, 

‘Chromato-pseudopris is too hard ond too 
Jong a name ; besides, it does not appear easy 
jaa man to nay, “Tama t- 
peo » or « pesndoptic ?” 

it seems that for some timo tho name of 
tho > pilosopher Dalton, he having been one 
of first Se cent this peer 
was ly given by three<olour peop! 
to the onecoloar and the two-colour tribes. 
Dalton, wo are told, was not at all annoyod 
‘at boing “colour-blind, and enjoyed the 
amusement which his mistakes concerning 
colours afforded to others.” 

‘This stato of mind on this point was ex- 
tremely uncomnion. But, whatever the namo 
given, all tho little Daltonitos ought to bo 
found out, and duly classified before they aro 
six years old, They should know perfectly 
what callings and professions are closed to 
‘nd why; and they should be she 

ive thoir powers of observation while 
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oat thar best and 1 
are sharpedt, and 
while the sense of touch is most 





NOTRE DAME. 


N" up in clondland, far aloft, 
The Babe upon her arm, 

Like Raphaol’s maiden, swoot and soft, 
Half smile and half alarm, 

Our Lady stancls, —nay, from hor skies 
To earth our Queen rteps down, 

And daily seon of mortal eyes 
Sho moves in London town. 


Dark court and alley see her too, 
Tuking for kith and kin 
A hungry and a houseless crow, 
For all their tilth and sin: 
They hear her ringing in the gloom 
To lighten workrooms drear,— 
And hearta grow young and flowers bloom 
Wheu the Madonna's near! 


Te known her by her soft footfall, 
—As once Aincus did— 

Stilt av her shadow on the wall,— 
No sleeper lifts a Lid ; 

See, in the womon's ward she stants, 
ver yon quiet hed 

Toaning to kins, while dying hands 
Cling round the Sister's hoad ! 


Sho comes, like summer morning breath, 
Tnto a workhouse war, 

‘Where lives of failure wait for death, 
Hopeless, and poor, and marred ; 


And whon she takes a little ono 
And claspa it to her breast, 

She’s grand as all that art has done,— 
Our Ladly manifost | 


Tho town would be a dismal place 
This sod December nigh 









Only by history 

On us, liko wrecks off Sunium Capo, 
In vain afar had shono 

An regis faint, a spectral shape, 
A misty Parthonon, 


But she has down among ua como, 
If wo have yee and wits,— 

And s0e,—hesido this imun at home 
A very princose sit 

And that hu» won a beauty bora 
Remote from paintor’s art,— 

And this may kiss a queen cach moi, 
Or call w saint ‘dear heart.’ 


And since Love's last behest to John, — 
Her shiokl aud sword to be,— 

‘The homes in which this Star hus shone 
God’s light reflected ree, 

To un, as in the servant's ear, 
‘When (‘ana’s cupe were fow, 

She turns and whispers,— Whataoe'er 
Tle saith unto you, do.” 


MOSSE MACDONALD, 





SAVED AS BY FIRE. 
Br BM. MARSH, 
Avrmos or “Manan,”  Kosuwass,” arc, 


, lis hed her soft little langh. 

GHAPTOR Vil—MAMSELLY DISCOVERY. “pees Preaaeth to prove whethor tho 

'T was on a difforent world that Phyllis good-humour arises from merely outside in- 

0) ed her eyes the following morning, fluences, or can stand the test of adverse 
a world of drifting rain and dark wrask cireumstances.” 
driving overhead. Gone wore the warmth “Ah, 1 see you go below the surface of 
of colouring and grand serenity of nature, things; you put me on my mettle. 1 know 
slowly dying, dying gracofully, en it is a goncrally accopted belicf among ladise 
in gold and crimson draperica ; bran that men are helpless beings on a wet day, 
‘were swaying to and fro, scattering a showor perfectly incapablo of any rational enjoy- 
of dancing, quivering loaves, driven forward, ment, beyond smoking and playing billiards ; 
then caught in lies and swirled into I must try to provo an exception, What 
corners 5 fone all their bright tints, nothing good example ara you going to show, Mar- 
left but heaps of sere, dead loaves, What yarot!” 
pranks the wind was playing ! Now roaring “T have gone back to school with Phyllis, 
through the treetops, then sigh sho will end in quito making me young 
moaning liko o croature in pain, again knock- again.” The old lady looked fondly at the 
ing at the windows, imperiously domanding! gir], “Wo aro just now reading ‘The Old 
entrance, then rushing off, tearing the shirts | Thai's Sceret,’ in Gennan. Do you remom- 
of the clouds aa they fled from his it. ' ber it 1” 
But the outside turmoil, while it quekened “Not much ; I can recall the hero's alle- 
tho girl's ules, only served to heighten tho gory of the lovor and the firtree, because 
sanseee had of retflneua of being anchorot it connects iteelf, in my mind, with Goethe's 
ina safo harbour, Sir Bernard’s firm, strong beautiful lines, ‘Uber allen gipfoln ist 
clasp, which scored yet to cling to tho ruhe;’ the striving and the roeking, the 
of hor hand, had given hor # feeling of enfety; hoighta to be enrmounted, may 1w through 
ho might be implacable to an enemy, but to opposition and mistrust, and then—the rest 
4 friond, staunch and worthy of all trust, sho of attainmont, of satisfuction and fruition.” 
was sara, She would not pain him or Miss Miss Dallas looked at him, and there came 
Dallas by letting hor manuor recall tho sad to her, by the intuition of loving sympathy, 
past; what right hod she, by word or look, the rovelation of where the solution of that 
to betray tho confidenco roposed in herf allegory lay, eo that when he hod left 
So, with partod lips and fingors closely the room with backward glance at “St, 
twined, she gazed out of the breakfast-room Cocilia,” Miss Dallas sat absorbed, following 
window, turning to moot Sir Bornanl’s tho rhythm of the girl's melodious voico as 
Pcasant “good mourning” with a glad, child. she read Mins Marlitt’s novel, without taking 
ike simplicity, boaring no trace of an arridve in much of tho sense, until Phyllis broke in 

in her smile and touch. upon her reverie with the remark, “I do 

“Is it not grand" she exclaimed. “Tho not think I could love any one without per- 
wind is battling for tho mastery, rising ina feotly believing in him ; of courso one might 
Peon ny — Arg thon breaking into have a sense of bumility, fearing lest the 
» dont over trees to win might not entail wer to 
Joaves and branches,” ~ ola" ad . 

“T think, Miss Trevylian, that natnte is “Ah, child, too much belief sometimes 
only 4 stop-mother, after all. Yesterday I felt causes as much suffering as mistrust. Tho 
inclined to look at Sings with 0 jemtoed, Llow falls tho more heavily when faith wo 

amiled and ceegt unassailable is rudely shaken.” 
today I rose in the “But sodong as love reigns.” 
best of humours, determined to be pleased “ That is just it—love is often dethroned.” 
with everything and everybody, and she is “Oh, Miss Dallas, he could not have beon 
‘ the rightful monarch, but some impostor!” 
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“ But how many rightful monarchs havo 
deen deposed 1 look at———" 

Tho Stewarts,” broke in Phyllis merrily ; 
then with a shade of gravity, “even 
must confoss that if they ‘gufferod they 
sinned ; and fost 80 if you wrong love, he 
lies away and substitutes @ despotism undor 
some adventurer.” 

“TI do not doubt, dear child, that when 
you win a man’s love, you will be able to key. 
i, Tom gad you came to mo heart whole.’ 

Phyllis looked up with o shy xmile and 
hugh, then said caressingly: “ Mamsell, 
aloes it seem only twelve months sinco 1 
came! You are nearor to me than my aunt 
was all tho years I lived with her—how good 


you are!” 

“Dear child, I do not_know how I did so 
Jong without you. Whi 
hitterness of my lonely life, I little knew a 
plant was being muturod in the shade whose 
pweet blossom was to chor my old age and 
bring mo back much of the sweetness of my 
youth, whon Maid Marion was all in all to 
ine. Tho tonea of your voice remind mo 
af somo one I havo known, but when- 
over 1 try to recall who it is and look at 


you, the momory fades; it will come back intercopted, and 


to me aome day no doubt.” Miss Dallas 
looked at the fair uplifted faco as if searching 
in it for somo resemblance, which cluded her 
whenevor ahe steadfastly sought for it. 

“Mameell, you are quite sure you would 
amiss me? Now that Bir Bernard has ro- 
tarued I may not be wented so much.” 

“Phyllis, what do you mean t you do not 
wish to go away?” ‘Thore wis gonuine 
anxioty in her friond’s tone. 

“Ob, no! it would break my heart. We 
33 you and I, unless you send me 


the ol ly’a shoulder, then aprang up aud 
passed into the noxt room on ing Sir 

ernard’s step, ahe did not wish him to soo 
tho traces of emotion on her face. 

‘After hunch the storm abated slightly— 

oonctieatinshat th 
‘nt there was a wild look in the aky, as if it 
were only « temporary Tull, so that the 
inmatos of tho Castle were quite startled to 
hear the bell announcing visitors. 

“What » bore!” exclaimed Sir Barnard 
from the apt of a luxurious easy-chair, 
“now for jlgnity without the ease ;” 
but he had not to disturb himsslf, the guests 
proved to be Dot and Jack Markham, 

"Why, little bird, were not afraid of 
spoiling your plumage én this wet day 1” 


‘While T was feoling the rich brunette 


will never part, 
from ye". Sho laid her head fondly against she 
Ind 
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“It my feathers aro not dyed liko those 

yuu T Hike a tusalo with the olements. 
jack declared whethor it blow or rained cats 

and dogs, he would not go back to colloge 
without taking an affectionate leave of you 
all, and as I had scarcely seon Phyllis sinco 
the dance, I t I could not do hotter 
than accom) ” 

Miss thereupon tried to look stiff, 
and said they were madcays to come out in 
such weather; Lut Dot's gaiety was infectious; 
hor bright face and laughing brown eyos, 
water drops aprinkled in the carls of her 
hair, made her resemblo a water-olf, though 
she was sare of * slenenes bor favourite 
position being curled up on the hoarthrug or 
oven on the fonder, rogardloss of her ‘clothes 
or her complexion ; the later being of that 

i colouring that no atmospheric 
infinoncos soomed to touch. Sho immodi- 
ately ‘ensconced horself beside Lion in front of 

fire, making a pillow of his shaggy mano, 
while Jack talked to Phyllis in that quiet 
voice, which without appearing an under- 
‘tone does not allow the sound to travel far. 
Dot shrugged her shoulders comically as she 
glanced at thom, a look which Miss Dallas 
, Juck might have been 
in Siberia for all tho good he gained from 
Phyllia’s prosenco. Tho old lady kept him 
in convorsation, taking groat interest in his 
roturn to college 10 supposed he would 
have to study an ho was 60 shortly to 
take his degree, Would he be coming home 
for Christmas # 

“Oh yes,” said Jack, “of course I sball 
take a run down for a wook or two.” 

Then Miss Dallas innocently wonderod 
why he had not called tho day bofore. “Not 
that you would have noon any ono but mo,” 
dod in her swoctest manner. “Phyllis 
and Sir Bernard wont out riding, it was such 
a glorious afternoon.” 

Jack mentally consigned the Baronot to 
the Antipodes, but only romarkod that ho 
gras bed tabenattoutnge of 0 Bre 
greater, he en advantage ino 
We Guile right” cho ald. "Ido think, Jac, 

4 Quite right,” sho said. “Ido thi fac] 
you bave not bebaved well to Mr. Grestorex, 
not coh Wyre! yon used to be con- 

inring the past year you 
quite doserted them.” 
‘The young fellow flushed up like a gir. 
ite Tight, Miss Dullas. I 
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sion. She was half vexed and half amused ; 
what bad Jack to do with falling'‘n love with 
hor child t he had Nancy Greatorex. 
was not for him, Jeon tho should not be 
if she could holp it, so when Jack 
Phyllis to play him something before he went 
away, Miss Dallas thoy should all 
adjourn to the hall. It was almoat dark, but 
Ga ray iow ot Oo firelight danced on the 
lows and weird 
rte er eet wont to the organ, and Jack 
Toant against the side, watching her with a 





hungry longing to carey om ‘with him, if 
only aa a momory, the swoet ay of feature, 
the graceful turn of the head, the delicately- 


shaped handa that lingered lovingly on the 
Keys. Ho was way, leaving the field 
clear to ons wht rove to bes danger- 
ous rival, Letitia intosh’s words had 
loft thoir stit ‘What could he do to keap 
hor in mind of him # 
Under cavar of tho music, Jack said xoftly, 
« Phyllis, will you write tome sometimes 4 
Dot sends me gossipy kind of letters, bas T 
should like to eS what you are thi 
and fooling, it would be & great help when 
om inding at law and logic.” 

Phyllis was » littlo surprisod at the plead- 
ing cagor tone, and replied without any hoi 
tation, “ If it would givo 2 you Pleamara, Jacks, 
I shall bo very lua but 1 havo coil 
tell boyond what Dot could do equally well.” 

ut ov wail Love, re So Bar oben: 
yourself, you need not be afraid of egotism ; 
and bosides, T shall be sure you are not for- 
getting mo.” 
“Forgot you! What makes yon think it 
possible?” 
“Oh, nothing, only I shonld liko to bo 
certain that it ia not the caso.” 
«Phy/lia dear, play the ‘Hailatone Chorus.” 
‘The request camo from Misa Dallas, The 
girl started almout prilily She was por- 
Fiely tmvereed ia tho ways of mon, and 
utterly unconscious of eolf, but in 
Jack’s look—as if 20 mouch depended on 
answer-—woke in hor a euddon rogret that she 
had accaded to his wish, The storm that 
hor fingers evoked made her forgot the foel- 
a nie Halnone® the 
ovor her, It was not the “ 
played, but a vary realistic im 
the roar of the passing tampoet, 
of tho wind, broaking now and 
furious blast, then robbing fitfully away, . 
a soeionel ve jo into a tender 
as if a tt light had broken 
tres a rift In the clouds, Finishing 
abruptly she joined the circle by the hearth 





it 











ion, 
moaning ; 
into a) 
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Dot, who had been listening attentively, 


‘sprang w) 

“Bally wo rast bo going, although the 
ideal storm is pleasanter than the actual, 
still it has fe Be beered sud i ie quite dark 
Jack, whore is my cloak?” 

Bernard 


Sir luced it and threw it 
tound her, the hood over her head. ‘Yu 
nut mete wus his comment as ho 
surveyed her ; to duck, “ Mind 


then turning 
she doos not get blown away and ba found. 
on @ tres with drooped head and 
feathers.” 

“No fear," laughed he. “Dot always 
comes up smiling whatever happens.” Ho 
held Phyilie'’s habd tightly for 8 moment, 
whispered, “Remembor,” and dashed down 
the steps after Dot, who was whirling ronud 
in ta a toetotum. 

When they were once more alone, Sir 
Bernard aid, “Mies Trevyliay, vil you play 
to ma now the ‘Agnus Dei’ 1 heard tho 
ser pepe grater tht 1o anything olse 1” 

“Do you prefer that 10 anything olae 1” 

“TE you do not mind,” . 

cea thn west the organ, and once 

1 sorrowful “Lomb 
of Gol unt taketh ‘away tho sia of the 
world.” When she had finiehed sho etnrned 
to the hearth, Sir Bernard placed hia chair 
nearer the fire for her and insinuated a 
stool under her feet, while he net - 
mained standing, leaning tb oal 
carved, rapports 30 eee ae was in 
shadow, while the flickering lig 

dimples on hor. sind on when the 
same + in mind a WI 
played that Tetoro™ he wa n 

“Do I improts my individual 
on my rendoring? ‘That is not 
ork” 


80 much 


highest 


“Your sonl was in your fingers last Tues- 
day as if you ‘elt noma one atood in 
now of tho comfort those worls might con- 
vey ; don’t you think so still, or is the sor- 
pont beginning to unwind his coils 1” 

Tier fleeting ig, ann touched him, it was 
half ion hie half shy, as if fosrful of 


YX re boat bo the oe 
“You eat ” 
sho said, 7 


“Will it giye you any pleasure to 
anurel ta BO are extracted 1” 


“I should have thought her influonce 
Jonna hore te iPhylislokel ingly 
fe,” an jooked lovingly 

‘at Misa Dalles, ‘rhe van aioe fori, winks, 
Finishing purring.» softly like a tabby cat basking 
the fire. Shs was one of those kiss 
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able aa Sollee, i ale poo mages 
complexion, white curls neat 

some a lace cap, cosy-looking and plump 
without being stout. As if conseions 
Phyllis’s affectionate gaze, she woke up with 
a atart, 

“Dear child, your music actually sent me 
ta sioep You es ‘blame the weather 
which rather spoilt my night’s rest. Bernard, 
you might show ua Sec vor apoko 
of, 


HAPTER VII.—MISS LETITIA 18 TRIUU- 
PHANT, 


‘Lamps were lit and the hearth replenishad 
with logs, thon drawing a small tabloin front 
of Miss Dallas, while Phyllis scated herself 
the arm of the old lady’s chuir, Sir Bor- 
nard produced a portfolio, 

Any ono who had known Bernard Maxwell 
during his first yoar’s wanderings, would 
hardly have rocognised him to be the same 
man, Thore waa an sir of content, a eoften- 
ing of overy foature as if o plastic hand had 
passed over them and smoothed out the 
voughnosses. Phyllis realisod that ho had 
locked the door upon the 
ton, and that not willingly would he allow 
its ghastly shadow to obtrude upon the sun- 
ahine ho was scuking for himsolf and others. 

a“ My cousin,” ho said, “how I wish you 
‘know St. Maur.” 


“Why not sak him to Custlemount, Ber- 
nara?” replied Miss Dallas with ever-ready 
hospitality. z 

“Well, for one reason, that at this preci 
moment I don't know whero ho is; he is a 
fest traveler. He may be half-way up tho 

iimalayas, or throwing confeé at the Roman 
carnival, when noxt I hear of him. I left 
him esting maccaroni at Naples. He loves 
nothing better than to go in and out among 
the people, dropping his title and living as 
one of theraeelea.” 

“My dear boy, I have no patience with 
young mon who, in hie position, leaving the 
duties they owe to society and the rights of 
property, loaf xbout in cap and bella. What 

he to do with the canaille? He should 
marry end settle down.” 

“St. Maur is an artist to the tips of his 
fingers, fortanataly for him. Thelife he lends 
is no mere caprico. He was a minor W! i 
uncle died sad be came into the titloa and 
estates, the letter hoavily burdened ; so for 
many years he has ‘worked at his art for 


peceniiey Tae ccmizome income, covery 
Penny of wi except for ordi comforts 
and for his many sots¥of gonerority, be, 
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devotes to clearing his property. He lets his 
beautiful place and lives, as himself, 
& vory anchorite’s life. In a years he 
bopes to got the heavicat debt off, and 
he will take ion of his own again, He 
isa i dsllow brave hadith fon but 
gee & woman, ag I can porst tostify, 
‘nursed mo through a fevor, keeping SPs 
both body and soul, His magnificaut faith 
in humanity, arising from his bolief that in 
very man, howsver sunk, there is some 
of tho divine, if we can only hammer 
it out, saved me frum utter cynicism. My 
dear cousin, when you learn to know Goof. 
froy St. Maur, you will honour him aa I do.” 

“How I envy Lord St, Maur 1” exclaimed 
Phyllis with unnsual impotnosity. 

Sir Bernard looked at her eayor face with 
intereat. “Why ?" 

“For having a friend to sound his praises 
eo ungrudgingly.” 

‘This guileloss betrayal of the fact that it 
‘wus of him, not of St. Maur, sho had been 
thinking, mado Sir Bornard’s give o 
little leap, but ho only said : 

“Why should there be any apocial morit 
it 1 


Castlemaunt akelc- in that 


“ Porhops there is not, but I know among 
women there ure few who undorstand tho 
text, ‘In honour preferring ono anothor,’ 
There is always o preposition in the way ; an 
if, or a but, is a very little word, qe like 
tho tip of  scorpion’s tail, there liea the 
sting. Mon are more goucruus in their friond- 

ips than women.” 

“T fear it is becouse you have seen loss of 
na than you havo of your own sox, Mi 
Trevylian, thet you so judge, St Maure 
ideas of matrimony aro rather thoxo of Lord 
Burleigh. He would like to win a girl while 
she was in ignorance of his real position— 
Mr. St. Maur the artist, not egy 

“Depond upon it, Bernard, yea 
bad precedent. As a subject for a oon i 
ie very fine, but as ® model for imitation 
Lord St. Maur had better woo in his own 


“Girls often marry for money or position, 


"Tf a man. has not tho senso to find out 
whether that is the chiof attraction, he must 
he just doited. What do you say, Phyllis?” 

ae was much interested in the 

ir Bernard had been ailontly hand- 

ing to her while he discussed his friend’s 

merits with Miss Dallas, raised her hoad with 
an absorbed look in hor eyes and repli 

“Tt seems to me if » man finds gym] in 

& woman, if he fecls that she is good and 
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tras, and ean tost jt by. finding that she 
always appeals to his hiphor natare and 
orkes him better and nobler than he would 
be without her, were he a king and sho a 
beggar be might safely trust his future in 
her hands, for no such woman could act a 
le. 


‘Drnvo, child !” said Miss Dallas. 
But Bir Bornard continued quictly, “Is 


not that rather a levelling doctrine, “Miss ' lady woul 
‘Trevyliant You would plice a king and 3| to dances, at Mise Dallas soems very goot, 
‘on an equal footing so long aa their natured.” 


bo 
minds were in unigon ?” 

More than mind, Sir Bornard. Intel- 
loctually one might bein perfoct accord with 
another, while their souls wore wide asunder 
as the Poles. Minit is a cold alstraction 
without the glow of the hoart to prompt its 
‘oxerciso.” 

“Don't you think if one trusts too much 
to the Beart dictation ono might be led 

Phyllis smiled. “ But mind must be there 
to cnrh ita too erratic impulecs.” 

* Tfoart and mind in perfoct equipoiso ; an 
iden! character, Miss Trovylian.” 

‘The dressing-holl broke in upon their con- 
voreation, Sir Bernard hastily looked at 
his watch.“ How quickly tho afternoon has 
passed | That sound sngpesta o third elo- 
ment, What do you say of mattor t” 

“That tho kindest heart and the best 
regulated mind are apt to be put off their 

100 by heing kopt waiting for their din- 
ner,” said Phyllis nughingly, offering her arm 
to Miss Dallas to escort her up tho winding 
atair. 

“ Tho toeain of tho soul—the dinner-bell,” 
was Sir Bornard’s smiling rojoindor as he 
opened the door for them. 

The following afternoon eame to Phyllis 
asa sort of douche after the gonial kindly 
ay ation cho expericnced at the hands of 

@ Dallas snd the Mastor of Castlomount, 
Tho Missos Mackintosh called, spolgising 
for the absence of ie father, who was lok 
up with an attack of gout. Tetitis, aggra- 
vate to find that Sir Bornard wae out, tried 
to pump Phyllis as to what she had dis. 
covered rogarding hia movements and tastes ; 
but fiuding sho could not or would Lot pie 
the deaired information, revenged herself by 
apiteful speeches 

“Tho dance at the Rectory was not at all 
‘bad for a first attompt, was it, Mies Tro- 
vyliant Something quite new for rd 
suppose ; you wero not accustomed to 
wort of where you lived before 1” 

‘The tone was evon moro offensive than 


the words, and made Phyllis flush alightly, 
though she was determined Lotitia shout 
gain no advantage over her by letting it 
appear that hor words could wound. 

“TI was too young before my aunt died to 
go out, We slways lived a quiet life, but 
had she lived it might have been different,” 

“You must consider yourself vory lucky 
to got euch & good, situation ; it is not every 

ld allow her companion to go ont 


“Misa Dallas is more; she is 2 prsfoot 
Indy in courtesy and kindness, Miss Mackin- 


Very frigid in manner was Phyllis, but 
when tho door opened to admit Sir Bernard, 
the tension at hor heart soemed at once less 
strained ; she was conscious of an immediate 
senso of relief. Alas, for her hopes! ho took 
up his position in mantike fashion with his 
hack to the fire,not in the usual stiff, inolegant 
attitude customary to men, whi the 
one merit of diffusing a gonial, hobnobby 
exprossion over the sovorest countenance, a5 
if the melting of the spinal marrow had the 
effect of bend the Yensper, bat with an 
easy graco, fool himsclf at case, wish- 
ing others to do tho same. Ho remained 
conversing with his cousin and her eldor 

jeat, occasionally glancing with syparent 
Fidiffrenee at the other two, until, as if 
moved by some sudden impulse, he crossed 
tho room, and droppod into tho chair Phyllis 
raeMty Tack hati tho 

“May what is the interesting topic, 
lary pevnpealh hi ith Miss Trovyli 

“T was sympathising wit iiss lion 
on the loss of for devoted followor.” 

“Indeed! I did not know wera WTO 
admitted beyond the domain of tho kitchen.” 

‘Miss Letitia’s epidormia was very like » 
erocodile’s—bullet-proof, 8o that the speoch 
and rather dangerous light in the dark-bluo 
eyes did not ponctrats, She only Ianghod 
aficetedly, “How severe you are | poor Miss 
Trovylian would not like to be clawed so 
low; sho soemed sunoy at my tossing ; 
but it would be s oxpital thing for her.” 

“No doubt; tmt may I be enlightoned as 
to the—it——" 

“ Have you not beard that young Mark- 
ham is dreadfully smitten t Ot Keonite it 

not come to anything, for his parents 

wil probably look higher. Nancy Greatorex 
‘was supposed to be Jobelled for his wife. 
But oh! Sir Bernard, how delightful it is to 
ee Castlomount occupied.” 

Was it not 20 
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“Oh, you; but t yon don't know how we at the answers she received to her interrogs 
have for some little tions. 
belie Mies pple lived so quictly, | When her aistor gavo the signal for de- 
apd the Falkland poople kept mo company, parture, Lotitia felt she had prospered 20 
and the county familiss live rathor far apart, well that she could afford to be ious all 
so that my sister and I have often said to round, and then gave Sir Be ’s hand a 
pa wo should dic of enawi, When wo | meaning pressure, aa if to any, “Don’t toll 
hobra of your unex] arrival and saw ‘tho charming little arran, its we have 
the flag fying, we almoat fancied we heard mado ; it is only as yet ‘Fotweon you and 
gune popping ‘in the covarts and ‘sounds of me.” On their way home she waa in rap 
rovel tures, and fiicked up tho pony with rockless 
SiBermard Wttod up bie hand. “Spare disregard for the possibly fatal consequences 
me, Misa Letitia ; am I such a rake 1” to his groggy loge. 

"tn, you know what I macan,” she sim- “Jane, 
ered. “I'm a barl hand at quoting ; in fact stiff I don’t knc 
'm a sadly iguorant creature, aa you will anything I asked, I really felt like the 

find ; but then I can appreciate cloverness in thter of Herodias.” 

others.” She gave Sir Bernard a littlede- “1 wondor, then, you did not sak him for 
precating look, with oa much ion in himself as well aa for tho half of his king 

the boiled gooseberrics Naturo bestowed dom,” repliod her sister rather curtly, 

in the ahapo of eyes as sho could possibly “Now, Jano, you'ro jealous; all in good 

‘ingy to thera, age knowst” Aud Letitia 





‘Are you a sportaman, Miss Letitia 1” 
“Ty Oh, uo, I am half frightoned at tho it was lucky for her that sho could not 


sight of # gun. overhear the conversation going on in tho 
oe Toate isa pity,” said the Baronet gravely, Castlemount boudoir. After escorting tho 
“We might have got up a shooting ladies to the door, Sir Bernsrd returned, 


‘ater ons iu you Codd acnely eae thes and flinging up his arms, oxclaimod tragic: 


ally, 

‘ that is quite different, at hark UMargarot, T feel like » sucked orango.” 
There would be nothing m “T hopo she put a pices of sugar in your 
You are quite too kind fo maga eae mouth as children do to swooton tho process. 
to keop us from going to “Or salt, 2 I do,” eaid Phyllia. 
autumn,” “J think I should profer your seasonis 

‘Miss Lotitin gave a delighted little wriggle, Miss Trevylian, the othor hae Doon im iy 
which 20 tickled Sir Bernard’s sense of the nauseating. That's a girl 1 should like to 
ludicrous that he had great diffculty in crush” 
restraining & hearty burst of Isughter. Only “Would it not be better to pass on one 
wy kooping his eyes fixed on tho carpet, as if sido, and leave her t one would not erush a 

ing out some plans, could he go on worm.” 
with nolf-poasession. Phyllis's usual calmnesa was strangely dis- 

“What do you say, Miss Letitia—though turbed ; she paced restlosaly up and down as 
Teannot give you such a fatal tormination if to walk off somo amoyanco, while Sir 
to the a3 Waterloo—to revorsing ‘Bernard watched her furtively, then he 
the order af things, the *Mussacro | said— 
of the Innoconts "the ever du rideau, having | “Do you kuow that you ignominiously 
a Turpichorean epilogue, shall we ssy about (run away, Mivs Trovslian 1" 

(‘hristmas-time 1” “Bernard,” interrupted Miss Dallas, “so 

Mise Letitia, though slightly soystified, "aia yous you darted aeross tho room as if 
felt thet somthing grand and dalightfal was ovo of the gist were i” 

pect, and overwhelmed Sir Bernard; He laughed lightly. 
thanks and notes of exclamation. “ Was my charge 60 imj us # 1 thought 
ne felt himself rightly punished for hav- of the marty lom of Nt. ia and, noticing 
ing trifled with her ignorance when he found signals of distros hoisted on Miss Trey 

himeelf launched in a whirlpool of questions, lian’s cheok, like s 6 knight of 01d, I shouted. 
were bad ‘ho teeny why lat ho come ‘A Maxwell to the rescue!’ and ronted, 
leek ae sine mean to atay ? the hoped so— not the onemy, who to give her oredit stood 

— air of dee] in rtinacionaly, it inj 

terest, added awee' paella bide T lad ¢ gone to succour.”” : 
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Phyllis blushed rosy red. 

“r might have hampered your sword 
bm. 

“T confess mysolf vanquished ; Miss Le- 
itin has extracted. a ise from mo to 










ivitiee, ending up with a.dance about Christ- 
for the benefit of the whole cot 3 
he somewhat broadly hinted that I owed it 
ething for being % Jong sheen You 

object, Margaret, I au; f when 
thristmes comes on, we will have ‘the auld 
fouse’ decorated up, and hold a really old- 
fashioned, happy soagon.” 
He looked quite boyish—a bright eager 
ion in his eyes, not the weary, sated 
of a man of the world, aa when he re- 
jd. Then in a modulated aside he said 

lis, 

“You promisod your aid to that end, you 
remember." 


“yl fear my will is greater than my 


lof that?” ho replied ently i “if you havo 
the will, you cannot fail.” 

And with those words, he went away, 
llcaving Phyllis to muse over the change & 
few days had made in her feelings towards 
‘him. Notfor long, however; Hawkins’s an- 
nounsoment that the choir hed. srrived, for 
their Saturday afternoon rehoarsal, camo as 
a distraction to her thoughte. 


CHAPTER LX—MUSIC AND MORALS, 


Puiu might havo felt nervous had she 
{known that in the shadow of the tapestry, 
Hever supicitaly won arte races 
jowever, auspiciously soon after i 
‘wos over, shaking Hands cordially with the 
men and boys, reminding them he had been 
one of the first choristers, and cangratalating 
thom on the marked improvement mado of 
late years in the churchsinging. 
* Aud now, my men,” ho continued, “ea I 
have boon away for some tima and have re- 
turned——* 





To tay, sir, I hope,” said one or two 
voices, 

“Your wish echoes mine, and I thank 
you for it. Now will you drink my health, 
tn Wik ne Go pnd a new capacity 
of resident , 40 that I may feel m 
tenants go with me in all that I may 
to do for their improversont and the good of 
‘the eatate 1” 

{Ap ay, at” they all nodded. 

. wins, having been previously 
instructed, appeared on the scene, a8 if he 


6 Castlemount the scene of sundry fes- your 


power.’ 
“Wil ou allow mo to bo the best judge will 
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too, like his master, bad been hiding behind 
the . The glasses were charged, 
when i pen  tacned to Phyllis. 

‘ou will drink to my future ity ; 
you know more than mest how mach'T need 
good wishes. St. Cecilia will pled, 
me,” he addod softly 2s he handod her 


She took it, too much moved to speak, 
and as che drank, unconsciously she tasted, 
not of the elixir of life, but of that which 
alone makes life worth living—the olixir of 


love. 

‘When theyhad all gone, Sir Bernard turned. 
to Phylllie. 

“You bave one very small and refinod- 
looking chorister, Miss Trevylian.” 

“Yes; he has a beautiful face and a voice 
tomatch, with a natural talent for music.” 

“Who aro his parents +” 

“Ho has none, but lives with his grand- 
mothor, whose great ambition is to make a 
gentleman of him, If he lives, I am sure he 

ill be s musician, df uate composer. Ho 
likes to sit on my knee, and whil I pedal, 
be immories ace very prettily.” 

“T hope, Miss ‘Trovyan, if the boy shows 
real talent, you will allow me to be of some 
holp in his education 1” 

lis looked up gratefully. 

“Oh, thank you; somo day porhaps he 
may be glad of an influsntial patron.” 

“ May Lecho your words, and say that my 
will is greater than my power?” 

Phyllis smilingly shook her head. 

“In your case it can hardly be true; o 
man an ion mi ve 

ove a pes must ha great 
scope for his powers of good.’ 

oe pet rs mil pec 

“Nay, you mali A 
you should fight under ‘the atar of an un- 


t” 


uered wil 
Bernard, we must ask some People to 
meot Squire Groatorex next wock,” said Miss 
Dallas cheerily to the master sa he joined the 
two ladies in the boudoir after dinner, The 
old lady scomed to have taken a fresh lease 
of life and was ready, she declared, for any 
amount of gaiety. “I am going to make you 
young, chil; you are too for your 
years,” she had just romarked to Phyllia, who 
with a girl's heart under hor somewhat 
ish exterior was nothing losth to 
second her friond’s suggestion. 
“Phyllis, dear, just write the notes whilo 
L jot down the names; it can only be 2 little 
dinner, as it is hurriedly got up. We can 
ask the Markhams, not she is too young 
yet, Captain Herman, Mr. Danby, and—yes, 
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we must: ask Hae ackintoobes, she Generel | ines viet yon oman by any other moans; 
is nicer than his da * she added, for ‘art, as a rile, is not sufficiently concealed, . 
Sir Bornard was looking with an amused producing the effect of o Inck of epontancity, 
smile at Phyllis’s dismayed face. and in a crowd, which is longing to 

My doar cousin, Miss Trevylian will not. such singing as yours would be wasted.” 
bo sabia to provide hereelf with a suit of “Ido not think the size of the andience 


armour on such eet noting, wad] cant pre: makes an) citexmnes € poly one oF: two 

mise to run e tilt again after my previons it it, that would be cnoug! m0; 

defeat.” ia if sepa iy thd wood in enough ar 
« 


how can you bo so absurd? be, and the rest would be merely accossories 

Phyllis is quite able to hold her own against to the farniture. If one soul is touched b 
Letitin, who in any ease will be so plensed to tho clectric spark, that should be ample 
have one or two eligible men to flirt with, rewarl.” 
that she will have something else todo than “ You aro right,” he said; “ but still I om 
to be mndo to Phyllis,” selfish onough to wish that ‘that one sympa- 

“J shall keep closo to Nan, she is an anti- thetic chord bo not distracted by prune 
dote for any amount of poison ; doea eho not cloments, Now I will sing to you. 
moko you think of tho ‘Jily Maid of Asto- he seated himsolf, prolading with o few 
Jat,’ Sir Bernard t” powerful chords. 

“T compared her to the Lardy in Conus.” Phyllis listened with dreamy enjoyment, 

“Oh, ‘that is better still, for Nan sings ox- his notos wore ao true, his atyle a0 unaffected, 
quisitely, How delightful it will bo to have and aa he sang “ My Queen ” tenderly without 
some roally musical ovonings !” drogging the pathos and the passion from 

“You sing, do you not, Miss Trevylian !” the tips of his toes, but with manly emphasis 

“Just a yory little; my voice is a small and an earnestnosa that sounded very veal, 
contralto, does very well for simple ballads, Phyllis wondored that in his travela in so- 
or in ducts or trios, but Nan’s is a voice a ciety he had nevor fount her he sought, 
professional might envy, of wondorful com- hen he had finished sho sat perfectly 
pass; you will have quito a troat.” still, Lion’s head on her knoo, not even 

“Shall Tt When you havo finished those thanking him, till ho aaid— 
notes will you lot me hear the small voice “Have I seut you to sleep, Miss Tro 
you speak of 1” vylian t” 

“7 fear you will not caro much for it.” ‘Then sho looked np. 

e e “T hardly know how to thank you.” 
itly she went to the music room, “Thon don’t, but sing a duet with me; it 
and sang a little ballad of Weber's, A wil be gutte refreshing to refurbish this old 
simple, very pathetic. Bernard Maxwell music, that I am glad to sce showa evidence 
what had suggested it when she came to the of care and dusting, It was my mother’s,” 
words— It was the first time he had mentioned her 











“* Die dtateta und dle dornen, ‘80 directly. 
in iaches ashen mngeo “T have pickod little bite from it and 
eek eee kept it tidy, Mameell said you would not 
Her voico was not powerfal, nor of large mind.” 


‘compass, but full and rich, extremely symps- “Mind! Ioould not have desired « better 
thetic, the notes round and mollow. Almost resurrection for it, nor I'm suro would she.” 
without a pause sho wenton tooneortwo He looked up reverontly, almost as though 
old hey ian ballads, becoming more confident ho stood baro-hesded on holy 
ag she forgot that Sir Bernard was listening; © Phyllis was touched at this evidence of his 
‘he roao the instant she paused. constancy to the ideal of his boyhood, and 
“Thank yon; that ig hearteinging worth wondered what soré of woman Lady Maxwell 
any amount of pyrotechnic display, but you had been to retain her hold upon her son's 
should only sing before one or two in perfect devotion, though years had elapsed since her 
to 


quiet like thia.” , understand and almost 
“My voice is not strong, I know,” she! iso with the hatred he bore ta the 
said humbly. : er of her peace, but she also realised 


You misundoratand me, not because it is why he hed not found his wife. Women 
not good enough, but too good for a mixed who marry men who have looked upon their 
after-dinner company. You sing because you mothers as perfect specimens of womanhood 
feel as if, like Hinds, you could not cx- require s great deal of tact to come upto 
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we standard their husbands have set. In 
ernard Maxwell's case it seomed hopeless to 


3 ib 
Does your love for her suk you more 
olerant or more keenly alive to faults 
bf her sex?” Phyllis asked rather timidly, 
ihe ahold reat te mention of hor 
stranger, yet im & foolis 
uriosity, half of intuitive eympethy. 

He turned abruptly on the mnsic-stool and 

‘tood behind him, 

She could not fathom the expression in his 
ayea az he repliod— 

‘ ‘Are Lagi cteptay ef oon fr mtraaiaray 
t ome timo I was to herah judgmenta, 
and tried to believe all women false or fickle, 
bat lately it has beon. growing tupon me that 
T was a conceited ase, and now I am sure of 
it, Try ‘O, wort thou in the cauld blast 1” 
with me, will yout” he continued. 
must be able to do something for tho benefit 
of the compan; iday. 
i take my place then, and I 
tho accompaniments. You must 


alone 
from issuing through his li 
was ‘unusually hard as he replied, 

would 

than 


if 


“T hope no visitors here 
they considered you other 
my cousin loves as her own 
certainly has repaid 


ge 
ae 


havo proved me ; but if I ask you on Friday 
to aing with mo you will not refuse 1” 

“T would rather not,” she said simply but 
firmly. 

He tamed once more and looked at her. 

You can be determined —well— 


Ha i a food who tanks by fore or aT, 
7a kann covet ofa domme 


ees re 
cleo En ier tg 
She stood irresoluta, then with a troubled 


gsion— 
‘xIxX—16 


“You are not vexed ¢” 





ignore the fact, and if you by look or word 
‘ring it to my remembrance, 1 shall ” 

«Pat the piano out of tune,” suid Phyllis, 
laughing merrily. P 

‘Exactly; and es that will offend your ear 
and torture your nerves, you will ye duly 

Demurely Phyllis held out hor hand— 

id 5 Sir Bernard.” 

And before he had recovered from his gur- 
prise at the sudden movement che had 
returned to the boudoir, 


CHAPTER X—PHYLLIS SHOWS PRESENCE 
OF MIND. 

‘Tae master of Castlemount was very 

ight, eittil f by the fire in his 

tracted look upon his face, 


throw off something ; but that seomod to hurt 
im more than if he hugged his chain. 

should he dismiss the idea? She 
end true and fit to wed king in 
isite dignity and grace, Ho tried 
Castlomount without hor, and he 
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embers. “I will win her in spite of herself, 
and she ehall bring mo lack the years that 
the caterpillar has eaten, the fair resolves 
and promise of my youth,” Was it fancy? 
He could have imagined some one 2, 
“Nay, Bernard Maxwell, not till you havo 
said Mea culpa.” He shook himself. “I 
am getting morbid; to bed, and to-morrow 
hegin my fight under the ‘star of an un- 
conquered will. They aro hor own words. 
I will take them aaa good omen.” And in 


the morning ho awoke as to a Sabbath calm stood 


after the turmuil of his workeday hours. 
There was a brooding stillnosa in Naturo, as 
if she wore exhausted after the passions of 
tho previons week, yot not repentant for tho 
havoc she had committed, mther sullonly 
resentful, husbonding ber reaourees for some 
ou 10 effort. 

0 look of the sky made Phyllis accode 
to Dot's ontreatics that she would spend the 
day at the Rectory lest she should be storm- 
stayed for tho evening services. 

“ And while you are at tho Sunday-school, 
Dot, I will study some of Bach’s Passion 
music; I can do so bettor on the large 
organ,” said Po a bk ce 

it was a sudden i it of no moment, 

i it soomed—to those who think the 
eaving of a aoul of more importance than the 
Testoring of a dynnsty—it was to have fur 
Teaching consoquonces. Alono in the church, 
for sho could dispense with a bellows-blowor, 
tho instrument, like the one at tho Custle, 
now being driven by hydraulic power, she 
played on unconscious of the passage of time 
or af tho gathering gloom, only feeling hersolf 
upborne on tho waves of melody that swopt 
ri the quict, shadowy building. Sud- 
denly a distant peal of thunder warned her of 
tho approaching storm, and leaving the organ- 
loft she made ee way to the pulpit. There 
was # atrange fascination for her to aland 
there and peas tho pews with those of 
whom she had feard, or with monks and 
nuns of a bygoue age, piecing e thoir 
lives, und wondering whether their spirits 
ever visited the oll scones. Now in the 
darkness, all the deeper for the intonse flashes 
of light that for a moment lit up the aisles 
and urchas, sho fanciod she could hear the 
Miserere and seo the cowled figures kneeling 
Torido tho catafulyuc, where one of thoir 
number lay in his last sloop. ‘The girl stood, 
a slim, dark figure, with pale, 1 face, 
‘bearing no trace of four, but of awed, humble 
attention, waiting for the still small voice. 
Gazing toward tho beautiful rose window in 
the western apee, during longer jauso than 
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usual between the peals, she heard a faint 
sound. Was xho no longer alone ; had some 
one taken refuge? Hor oyoa instinctively 
sought for the spot whance the sound came. 
“Dot,” she called soitly ; but thor waa no 
answer, only ay if tho storm had been guther- 
ing itself up for one expiring outburst, the 
church was smitten across as with a flaming 
two-odged sword, followod instantaneously by 
2 peal that scomed to shake the foundations; 
then darkness that might be folt, and Phyllis 
petrified, Llanchod with suddon horror, 
fern the dia sho had goon u man's fico 
i 4) fue, lvoking at rom be- 
hind the pillar nearest the turret door. In- 
voluntarily sho fell upon hor knoes, whilo 
tho rain that descended in torronta seemed 
to cool her heated brain, for she knew thore 
wonld soon be a rainbow—God’s sign—and 
she rose strengthened, Some ono tumed 
tho key thut rhe always left in the invide. 
‘Was she locked in with a madman, or bad uny 
‘ono denigus on the valuable cucharistic vee- 
sels? Every nerve wos strung to its highoat 
tension, ee such an awful possibility frabed 
across her mind, Her only roscue seemod 
ta come through the organ ; its voico at least 
should apeak for her, ind a0 again through 
the gathering gloom, for the tho dark- 
noss of tho rtorm had the abort 
autumn day was drawing to a clove, xho 
poced slowly, though her inclination was to 
pire wings to hor steps back to the orgun- 
loft. Her curs woro strained to catch tho 
iainteat indication that she was followed, and 
every throb of her heart told hor that be- 
hind hor was tho stealthy troad of noisoless 
foot, not of onc porson lat of two! The dis- 
tance she had to traveray seemed miles ; but, 
nt last, with what joy she touched’ the 
familiar keys! Sho would put forth all the 
of the instrument, tu reach even the 
, #f neod wore, for help; but abo could 
not; hor fingors refused to play anything but 
fhe tenderot, most Pleading am ; hor Py ny 
strongth was gone, but not her spirit 
eaxl that secmod to take hor out of the body 
and make bet ford eats. Bap mere man 
agency could er. strong was thi: 
foeling that she atarted when a rude 
hand was laid on hor shoulder and a grating 
‘voico bade her, “Stow that, or it’! be worse 
for you,” sho was conscious of neither sur- 
prise nor fear, the part che had to play com- 
‘ing as naturally ae if he had rehoarsed it in 
cons erovions condition of existence. She 
looked up with white face and large, dark, 
vacant oyes, at the man stooping over her, 
hor head slightly bent as if listening. 
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“Flush, do not speak so loud, you will wake 

" him. Did younot hear him storming just now, 
the giant, Enceladus # But when hois tired he 
lets me play him to sloop where he rests in tho 
ips, or I'talk to him thus, and he answers. 
Piten ond you will Hear’aw 1 do,” And 
hor fingors strayel ovor the keys while sho 
kept her oyes fixed on hor asmilant with a 
Took of childish cunfidenco. Instinetively ho 
recoiled ; thore ix always something in mad- 
nese, especially whore the victim is youag 
und bountiful, that roses the superstitious 
fours of the ignoraut, and tho exquisite pity 
of those full of montal and. phyxical vigour; 
and hefore the man could recover from the 
shock her appearaneo and ghinco bud given 
him she exclaimed, “ILark! he is restless.” 
And her features wore lit up with a suddon 
radianco, for she know her strength had come 


hack. “Ho hoard a strane voire, und he| you will be glid some 


lovea only mine. I must drown it, or he 
‘Will riko in hia might in.” A rushing tor- 
rent of discorlant harmonies echoed through 
the silent, archos, unt, stooping forward ho- 
hind the dark-browod man, there was reventod 
to her in tho half light another, young and 
delicately featurod, who was gazing at her 
with a wourering fascivation, “Gaffer,” he 
whispored, “como away. You conld not 
burt snch as her !” 

‘Whatever his intontion, it was of necessity 
altered by the fact of wn attempt being mado 





to open the amall door and the [ector's voice 
shouting, “hy what havo you lockod 
yourvelf in for %” 


“Tam coming, Mr. Markham.” Thon 
petulantly to the two who stood beside her, 
“They always fete mo tov soon to take me 
from my love, but he is at rest now, T think, 
Come, {will show yon the way, for I know 
evory stono in the old cluurch. Good-bye, dear 
giant ; bo still till T come Inck.” 

“Sold,” growled the older man, and tho 

ounger followod with a load taken off his 
Penrte walking an ina. drento, 

Tt was with diMeulty that Phyllix 
horself from falling wien once again 
found hurself in the open air, mot by tho 
Rector and Dot, who survoyod her companions 
with astonished, suspicions gaxo, but Phyllis 
would not betray thom, slio forced hor lips to 
apoak atosdily. 

“Travellers who were overtaken by the 
storm nnd took refuge in the church,” she 
ead. 
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‘The eldor sluuched his hat over his faco, 
but tho younger touched his respoctfully as 
they moved away. For amomont all the girl's 
strength deserted her, sho swayed heavily 


forward, and would have fallen had not Mr. 
Markham caught her. 
“Child, what is the matter? You have 


been frightcned—whuat are thoss man $” Ho 
male a stop forward, as if to follow them, 
but Phyllis stopped him. “No, no, not you 
—yot—but £ cannot lot them go like that.” 
And before he coukd pro her, she had 
passed quickly down the The men 
poured instinctively, on guard ugainst wur- 
prise ; sho laid a detaining hond on the ono 
callod Gaffer, and there was something in hor 
touch and look that prevented all thought of 
treachery. 
“Forgive mo for having deceived you, but, 
yy that you were 
prevented from doing wrong. Whatever it 
was I do not ask, but if want or some sad. 
past hos bronght you so low as to attem 
wucrilege it is not too loto to begin po 
You havo strong faco. ol guve you brains 
for somothing clse than to do evil; antl you,” 
looking sorrowfally at the other, “ you have 
a kindly heart, and aro not bad. Oh, man 1” 
turning ficrecly upon Gaffer, “what, are you. 
to drag a purer sou! into wickedness 1 Don't 
go with him,” she pleaded oneo more to the 
younger, “Tell Mr, Markham ; he is good 
and uuble; ho show you tho atraicht 
path; he will give A hee a helping hand. 
Come.” She almost dragged him hack, but 
he only shook his head. 

*{ cannot leave Gaffer, though I would 
gladly go with you, miss, but"—he choke 
back what sounded strangely like a sob—* 
toust stand by Gaffer.” 

‘The other remained silent, as if hangh 
pon hia companion’s words for « vondiet of 
lifo or death, then breathed a sigh of relief, 
and led the youth away. 

Phyllis burst into toam. Tho tension had 
heon #0 great, the passionate longing that 
had seized bor at least to savo this man, so 
hopelonsly quonebod, broke down her self- 

i Vir Markham, who had respected 
for implied wish to speak alone, now camo 
up and found her I helplesnly ogainst 
Lady Maxwell's stutuo, He lifted fer in his 


strong arms, and bore her like a child to the 
shelter and repose of his wife's gentle kind. 
“nesses, 
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SPRING WINDS. 
By ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 


HEARD the winds with unseen feet 
Pass up the long and weary strest ; 


‘Thoy sang, “ We come from hill and 
To touch the brows of toiling mon, ie 


“That cach may know and feel we bring 
‘The firet faint bresthings of the spring, 


To sweeten lane, and streot, and square, 
And lighten alt the dusty air. 


“The hills from which we come lie bright 
Tn something of a richar light. 


“The long, and woodlands lie 
in mer Shadomsio tho eye 


“The birds have caught « finer note 
To throb with joy each feathered throat. 


“The streamlet echoes sweot and clear 
The liquid pulsings of the year; 

“ And everywhere you look is seen 

Life dawning in a tinge of greon.” 

‘Thus sang the winds as up the street 
‘They passed with heard, unseen, feet ; 


And, as thoy want, a cloud above 
Bent downward tears of spring and love. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


BUNDAY READINGS FOR MARCH. 
Bs sas EDITOR. 
FIRST BUNDAY. and loving and pure, wo unfoubtaily resist 
“Thy Kingdom come.” His will, 


‘Bead Ineiah j. 1-20; John wil 88 to end. 

CAN ere be any spot in the universe 

where the kingdom of God is not come * 
The reign ptnad in lop is bsolate 
seems it not, then, irrational to ay 
there is ony domain which is ace en Om 
pletely ohediont to the ordor of laws applic 
able to its condition, whether intel] or 
moral, a8 what wo find in the material uni- 
veree # 

In a sense thie is truo, for no creature or 
system can escupo the control of divine law, 
‘because the breaking of any law at onco 
brings into play other laws which vindicate 
the ‘fendod majesty of universal order. 
‘Whether ho wills it or not, the tran 
is within » kingdom whose Jaws arc imexor- 
ably carried out. In this sense, therefore, 
we do not require to pray, “Thy kingdom 
come,” for it ix already with us, 

But there is enother light in which we 
may seo how the kingdom of God ia very far 
from having come. although it is ac- 
ing to tho will of God thst he who is 
‘wicked ¢hould bear the consequences of that 
wickedness, yot we know that it ia not the 
will of God ny man should be wicked. 
DS et ieee 

not lis ving and not eelfieh, and 
not filthy; and when we refuse to be true 


If, then, we eak whethar it is possible that, 
‘there can be any region in tho universe that, 
is not under the law of God, we roply that 
in every human heart, when a choice is 
made of the wrong inetoad of the right, 
there is a spot not yet sulxlued to the 
divine will, a domain wherein the kingdom 
of God has not come, 

‘The question as to what is meant by the 
kingdom of God in Scripture is too wide for 
us to enter on here. It will be eufficient 
merely to indicate its force. 

Sometimes the phrase is equivalent to what, 
we call the Church, as that visible societ; 
which professes to be under divine law, anc 
whose organisation is for tho spread of those 
influences whereby men maybe ht under 
obedience to it, “But as a rule, tho comin; 
of the kingdom uf God means tho spread 
the religious spirit and the growth of the 
mind of rah meen mn, with tho 
poay ay in socicty which must spring 
wen implies 8 king and lawgi 

lom implies weivor, 
and when we pray, “Our Father which art 
in heaven,” we are asking that the perfect 
laws of righteousness, holiness, love, 
which are the laws of His Boing, should 
reign #uj over all other spiritual 
For as the King is spiritusl, so must the sal 


THE LORDS PRAYER 


jeota, over whom His laws are intended to Africa or the weakest and 
Forers, be epiritnal leo. The name “Our 
ih 
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most timid races 
a visible witness 
aie 
in art 
then be the ionracter Sa what B 
noblest, and refure to dohase ita power by an 
evil ivences, The kin, foms of social 
ife an politica would, in like manner, 
no longer be swayed by the selfish lust of 
power, so that the horror of war would no 
moore cure is ease bak zane care for 
man, peoples for peoples, as brothers in 
and Jesus Christ. We might also beliove that 
iaatical world would be inspired 


* impliea that we are children made given, 
and therefore capable of enter- puri 
‘of righteousness, and 
Ppoace, and joy. We cannot impose the laws 
of holiness on the beast that perishes, for it 
has no spiritual nature, Butmen and women 
ought to know. the, Father of: thatr rit 
and confess that His laws are right 
besntiful and true. We have been endowed 
with the awful power of saying, even to God 
‘Himeclf, “1 wil” or “T will not;” 
the great end of redemption is to 
ing obedience to tho laws of God’s kingdom. with the now light of love, and be markod 
Accordingly, the “Thy kingdom by ite humility rather than its prido, by its 
come,” is the tho heert, amid all tho | charity and tolerance rather than by ite 
rebellion aul coufwsiun of sin, thatthe Father bigotry and luat of power. We have but to 
should be known, and His love assert iteslf banish the evil from all these different epherss 





5 
a, 





F 





as the euprome law of every lifo. 

What, then, do we imagine would take 
place if this prayer wero fully answered now, 
and if the kingdom of God reigned over all 
the kingdoms of the world ? I am not spoak- 


of any outward advent, heralded by the 

of trumpets or accompanied hy the 
vision of mighty la, Let society be 
constituted aa it present, and let the 





only change be in the character of men, s0 
that there will not be a single human being 
who is not undor tho divino law of righteuns- 
ese; not a motive that in not puro and loving, 
and not a word which is not truo. 

Tho kingdoms vf the world would con- 
tinue. ‘The kingtlom of science would still 


in order that the kingdoms of the world 
may verily become “ kingdom of the 
Lord and of His Christ.” 

But you may say all thisis 2 dream whore 
realisation is inconceivable. However im- 
ible it may appear to us, yot the fact 

Christ teaches us to pray, “Father, 
iy kingdom come,” and commands us to 
labour for its coming, implies 
Stes, thal cone ald at ks 
pray for impossibilitie. It ought, fore, 
to move us to ondeavour to realize the laws 
of the kingdom in our own lives and that 
others, so that in every sphere of daily 
interest_and duty we may live as children 
of the Father, 6 faith is a beliof in the 


= 


a 





investigate ; the kingdom of art would give possibility of good, such as may norve the 
whapo and exprossion to its ideals ; the King: arm in contending for its victory. “I be- 
«om of cummeres would maintain its entor- held,” said the seer, ‘a new heaven and a 
priso, and each nation carry on tho inter- now earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ;” 
change of products; the kingdom of social life, and all things are even now working for that 
from that of tho fesally to the wider organisa. renewal, ‘The world is not now what it 
tion of the Mtate, would not vease to exer- was, The kingdom of God is advancing. 
cino ite influence; and the kingdom of poli- Let it he ours to be fellow-woikers together 
tica would uot lay aside its humano task. with Him in His fperious », that wo 
But how changed would the character of ul! may be sharera with Him in the joy when 


there kingrloms become if the laws of God's the “end shall come ;” whon He sl 
ritual kingdom, whose province is the 
thought, waotives, and rympathies of mav's 
heart and conscionee, reigned in power over 
ar human boing! ‘The kingdom of acionco 
i ferritin ie f God in the material 
in ing the wayn o! in the mat 
universe, and itsolf leading men in sclf-for- 
to adore Him whose thoughts 
Les wore learning in the vast system of law. 
The kinglom of commerce 


and wherever the eni 


| 
would then be} 
purified from its aclfishness and dishonesty, | 
ise of the merchant | 


hed every enemy, and ahall “ detiver 
up ingdom to God, oven the Father ;” 
when is shall be all in ail.” 

It is thia wo pray for when we say, “ Our 


ly a achool of the prophets, Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be 


Thy name, 


Kingdom come.” 


SBOOND SUNDAY. 
(“Thy wit be done ox earth, un it sin heeven.” 
‘Reed Poolts xi, and Mark xv. 33-43. 
‘Wo may say of this petition, os of the 


reached, whether among the lowest tribes of | former one, that the will of God is ins sense 


a4 


alwaya dono, both in heayon and on carth. 
But as need here, tho will of God means 
aoucthing differont from tho exceution of 
law, physical or moral. By the will of God 
yvo moan what He desires for His creaturos, 
what Ho Himself loves and what He wishes 
us to be and to possess. 

1. The will of God, as being the will of a 
ae Vat anothes woed fet fia charactor. 

lo wills, according to what Ifo Himsclf ia. 
If He is holy, then it must be Gis will that 
we should bo holy also. 

‘When we pray “Thy will be dono,” wo 
are therefore not dealing with» mere xystom 
of law, however wise and yoo, but with 
that which is behind these laws, even tho 
glorious parpose of lim who, through theso 
and a multitude of moral forces, is sevking 
the well-being of all Lis creatures and who 
desirox thut every soul of man, mado in His 
image and endowed with thu it of choice, 
should. freely choose the good, should loarn 
to love whut He loves and to hate what Hu 


tes, 

It wus to bring us thus to choose the will 
of God that Christ came. Ho Hi To 
voaled what that will is, and the blessednoss 
of doing it. ‘Lo, I come to do thy will, 0 

God,” waa the very object of His mission, 
T¢ was {lis joy to act forth, in a world full 
of rebellion und unrest, the peace and satis- 
Pel of perfectly accepting the will of the 


2 Christ not only tonches ua to “Onur 


ray, 
Father, ‘Thy will bo done,” but Ie Bivoa us 
@ measure and picture of the manner which 


the will of ht to be dons. We aro 
to scok that His will bo dono on earth, as it 
is in heaven, 


‘We know very little of what heaven is, 
where it may ba, and of the condition of 
oxistenco there of the angels und tho spirits 
of tho just mado Ife "who are in 

resones and serve Him day and night. Wo 

jow that our own brothera and sisters 

are there who in all ages were on the side 
of God, and against. evil; but when wo try 
to set forth the kind of life thoy Icad, we are 
mot by an almost complete ignorance. Thi 
however, we do know—they all do 
of God, This is their free and happy choice. 
‘They do His will constantly, and doit 
perfoctly ; so that the eya of Him who 
searches every heart can discover no thonght 
or desiro which is not in sympathy with 
He desires. Christ slo taught us to pray this 
prayer know this, fur He Inew what heaven 
is, He knew how full and glorious is the 
joy that reigns thore; and it was with the 








> Thin, 
the will 
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desire to sco this ain-stained earth blessed. 
with the same spiritual harmony that Ho 


od, ond it us to pray, “Our Father, 
Tag will be me on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 


3. The fact that Ho commands us #0 to 
pray, is in iteelf an assuyunco that the prayer 
is not in vain ; but that on this samo carth 
which now carries such a weary burden of 


‘we may expect a time when tho will of 
| fod shall be co gladly asecptal and obeyed ag 
jit now is in heaven. And what dloce earth 

need but this, to hecomo u veritable Paratiso 
‘Restored 1 For oxeapt whore man’s self-will 
“hroaka_ in, bringing ite curse on nature and 
‘on suciéty, how fair and good is this world 
of God! But where is tho region on which 
sin has not shed its blight? We havo only to 
imagino the spectacle prosentod by wvery city 
und continent at tho it hour, the nuffor- 
ings, erucities, tyrannios and sham pproduood 
dy inan’s selfish pussion, to mousure what tho 
change would bor if the will of God, instoud 
of the will of aclf, reigned supremo. 

4. Wo must not only pray tho prayer ut 
labour for its fultilment. Tho battle has 
to bo fought in cach heart and life us well ax 
in the groat world-battle of society. “I will 
do my own will,” is the vory motto of tho 
devil's kingdom. “ Father, thy will he dono,” 
ia the very essonco of the kingdom of sonship 
and of pense, “I will do os I plea,” 9 
tho ory of the drunkard, who will desulate 
his house and blast tho lives of his dearest, 
zathor than stint his vile indulgence. It is 
the ery of tho sonsnalist, who cares not 
although those who might be pure raints of 
God are made devils of pollution ant misery, 
if only his bovtial lusts ore gratifiod. It is 
the ery uf tho. icious who heeds not, though. 
ontire population are relogutod into a grind- 
ing squalor, provided he reaps his profite, 
Evorywhero it is the same fearful carse when- 
ever the will of solf roigns instead of the 
will of God. 

But Christ has shown how good it is to do 
tho will of God, even when obodiense leads 
tu wuffuring and to douth. We, too, may 
hetp on “the Golden year of God” by try- 
ing to live more nearly aa we pray, “Father, 
‘Thy will be done.” 











TEXRD SUNDAY. 
Mire ton Cais doy our daily broad.” 1, 
‘Read Pasi cxty., unt Bt, Matt, vi. 10, 


To recognise the full beauty of this peti 
tion, which is the of tone tas wa Ea 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


thi 


ing personal, we must join it to the open- 
wort and aay, “Our Fathor, give us this 
day our daily broad.” ‘This at onco makes it 
the roquest of children who coufers their de- 
dence, and aro willing to be dopendout, on 
Be Father in hoaven. 

The ermeoption of the Father, which forms 
the basin of the petition, is of the essonco of 
the prayor and of all religion, Ho is repre- 
sentod a4 the “iver,” Our charactors 2s 
roligious or irreligious must be determinod 
by the iden we form of our relationnhip to 
God. Hf, for example, wo imagine that what 
we have is onr own, und that by somo in- 
horent right we ure entitled to possess lunds, 
or monoy, or houses, or yoniu, or bodily 
hhoalth, or’ our happy home, und the bright 
faves of thor we lovo; then any demand 
mado upon us by God will appear like on 
encronshment hy on alien power. If any of 
our donr onos are takon from us, ov if we 
are deprived of health, we resent such inva: 
sions of our territory, and focl us if wo were 
cruelly used. But the view put before us in 
Scripture ik the opposite of this, ‘What 
havo we that wo did uot receive #" Orcation 
is Hix gift: the carth, with its teeming 
hoanty ; the heavens, that onrich us wit 
their frnitfulness ; our bodies, the oun 
lives of paront, iid brother, and child ; our 
vedomption, with its hopes all aro His gifts, 
At the best we aro but “stewurds of the 
manifold gifts of Got.” We therefore play a 
foolish and wicked part when we set up a 
dominion of onr own over all that wo thns re- 
ceive, Wo thon invort tho character of duty 
ant falsify life. We become separated from 
othent as well ax from God. But all is 
changed when Wo know that wo ure within 
on all-embracing aystem af goodness, and aro 
tho objects of that . Nay, wo ate 
truly enriched only when wo fall into the 
divino order, anc instead of being isolated 
atoms Wo recognino our onsness with creation 
and with every creature. If a man stands 
alone im hia fanciod self-sufficiency, he is even 
contersptible in his nothingnoas, who re- 
cogniaeh God as tho giver of all, and iy willing 
to be only a recipient, ho joins himsolf to tho 
great of (lod, and is ip harmony with 
the truth of things. 

[Religion borrows a new golour when our 
rulutiouship to Gud ia thus Anat 
of it boing a service rendered by us in order 
to secnre a rewaicl, we Joarn to fouget our- 
folves and to rejoice to be within @ aystom 
which is under Him who foods all worlds 
with light, and love, . Sach 
thoughts of God an the lll us with 
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new thoughts of our brother men. We be- 
come bound to them as common recipients of 
‘& camimon grace, 

‘When we come in thia Spirit of God—tho 
Tichost ax well as the poorost—with tho sim- 
ple ywayer for daily slnbteuee,confesing 
nally our depenslenee upon Flim, and ank- 
ing Him us the gracious Giver to grant us 
tho very nocesnitics of life, we ure taught a 
lowson which goes to the foundation of all 

gion, Weare put in our right placa, aud 
God is put in His right place, Light in 
thrown on our position and on the cltaclor 
of the things we call “our own.” 

Farthermore, when, as we thus kneel, Ho 
mukes us use this little word “our,” He 
woukl have us realisc once more our brother 
hood and the cluims of brotherhood. The 
Bible doca not confound distinctions of 
rank and property, for every commant to 
yenervsity implios an existing difference 
botweon the giver and the recipient, und 
that gome are in neod aud some overilowing 
with abundance. Tho Church is bound to 
express the teaching of Scripture and to 
recognise whut ure called the rights of pro- 
potty, without which society wonld soon fall 
to picces. But the Church has an wlili- 
tional duty. It has to inspire avcicty with 
the npirit of this prayer. Tt hay to tewh 
tho capitalist, the employer, the muster, the 
prprictor to kneol with their workuicn am) 
‘acrvants and tenants, and all of them tu pray 
mnder # sense of a common dependence cr 
tho Giver of allthey have. When wll Teara 
tw yray as children together, they will slo 
levrn to live as brethren. It is not new 
rules or new echomes for society that wo ve- 
quire, but a now spirit, even the spirit of 

is prayor. Unless wo possess that, thon 
the mere wee of the words is but a form and 
the name of Christian a vain assumption. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 

* Give uo this doy oor daily brea.” Tl, 
‘Read Amosiy, and Bt. Lake xu, 19-81, 

But it muy bo asked, is not thie o very 
unreal petition for many persons to offer ? 
It may be boneficisl and approprinto when 
coming from the lips of the millions on carth 


ead to whom tho question of daily bread ia a 


question of its soa Go There aro ie 
suns in all our great cities, poor and famivh- 
ing men arxl women and hungry children, for 
whom this prayer is the utterance of the 
‘most crushing necoasity. But is it not quite 
‘unreal for those to use this prayer whoss 
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fortunes are sornalsied Tike a Yass socurity 
against want, whose tables groan wit 

luxury, who have “more thaaheart can wish.” 
and much more than they can well on 
themeclvos * Aro they to kneel beside these 
paupers and toil-worn men and and 
as humbly and sincerely ns any of them to 
ask God for daily eubsistence Is thero not 
hypocrisy and falsohood in such « prayer { 
Ido not think so, On the contrary, I 
believe that the lesson which this petition 
teaches to the rich as well us poor, ia the 
one which tho rich nocd most to learn, It 
ia just because they so often forget their 
dependence that Christ tells them 20 to pmy 
a woll as the most dostitute. And if they 
fail so to learn it, God may have other 
methods of enforcing the truth. There were 
similar contrasta in Israsl in the old time. 
Groat men said thon a8 they are tempted to 
aay now, “Woe have need of nothing ;” they 
felt so secure that they could challenge the 
Almighty saying, “ Who is Lord over us!” 
Bat God revealed to thom their error, some- 
times by sending famine on the land and 
vometimes by euch terrible wars and sioges 
that the king himsolf had to starve with 
the poorest. God has His own methods of 
i ing down the lofty looks of mun.” 
Evou nuw He bas but to withhold seed-time 
aud harvest for ono your, Ho bas but to send 
a universal dronght, or oven one night of 
auch bitter and universal frost as to blackou 
the given vegetation of sumauer, in order to 
prove to the wealthiest tho vanit 
confidence. We have in our own days econ 
ew citios shut up and delicate women 
foreud 10 food on loathaomonoss, Are we 80 
sooure in our scapirt isle that we can smile 
at those possibilities? And were such days 
of trial to como, would not the peer as well ax 
{ie pena ho taught a new use of the prayer 
for if A huugry man cannot ext hi 


gold when there is no to purchase 
with it, Ho cannot satisfy hunger with 
hmenta and securities. ‘daly bread 


Teri the gift of God to the richeat aa well 
as to the poorest, and when Christ teaches 
every rank and condition of men to knoel 
asone and say, “Father, give us thin day 
our daily bread,” it is just bringing all back to 
the truth we are so apt to forget, of our 
complete an/l common dependence. 

iis potition also teachos a lesson of quiet 
confideice as opposed to an anxious, avari- 
cious frotfulness. Thore huve been those 
who soe in this potition and in all the 


admonitions of the inat over-care- 


of his down 
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and foresight which raise men in the scale of 
creation, They say, moreover, that these 
sentiments would ruin Europe, and swe) 
from our own country those triumphs whiel 
have been achieved by an indomitable ene: 
ioured by an insatiable acquisitiveness. 
‘a must, however, unt ul what 
the kind of limit which our Lord would put 
on our ambition when He commands us to ask 
for daily and sends us ta the birds of 
the air to loarn loasons of dependence. Chriat 
always deals with the spirit of a life, rather 
than by laying down miles to control con- 
duct. does not command us to bo as 
inactive aa the lilies of the field which grow 
or perish according to rain or eunshine. But 
He would deliver us from feverish anxioty. 
He would havo ua unite active indwitry 
with calm confidence, That is not the tom. 
perament which is most commonly found in 
modern timos, Tho dosire of the spoculator 
or of the commercial gamblor is to find 
method of overleaying the necessities of 
patient labour, and of the timos and seasons 
, that roward it. Ho would gscape the delay 
imposed by industry. It is thin restl 

; maddening spirit which Christ condemns 
which is @ axl curso of society. Tho 

, calm toncof honost induatry, which does faith- 
fully and wiscly tho duty of the day, waiting 

; Upon God's laws, frotting not at delay and is 

2] lent upon love, in at 
ingly deper His | 
the bost eocurity for ultimute mucooss a8 wel 
Vas for continaal peace. Christ doos not lay 
rules a8 to how much or how little a 

man ought to possess, but He tolls us to 
bewure of covetousucss, and woul breathe 
a tone into every rank of life which, if it 
aly prevailed, would make all life bewutiful 
and good. 


Innumomble problema suggest themselves, 
What of tho shocking poverty and the vio- 
Jont contrasts between rich and poor which 
our so-called Christian society prosents? 
Ought thero to be any interference from 
vrithout in order to remove thoae inequali- 
ties? Of that we cannot spoak bore, but 
wo are free to say thut such contrasta would 
not bave existed if Christendom had only 
learned more vitally the meaning of the 

7 which it ropeats, and if the 
Gare, instead of diocting men's thoughts 
so exclusively to tho next world, uni to the 
talvation each ono of his own soul whon he 
dies, had tanght them to think more of the 
world where God hss placod thom, and of 
how it might be brought within thu kingdom 
of heaven, which is the kingdom of the 
‘Father wherein all men aro brethren, 
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CMAPTER XUL 


COULD not remember to have had 2 task 
more embarrassing laid upon me It 
was uot meroly embarrassing, but downright 
gainful, even in tho more contemplation of 
it, And yet it was so evidently the only 
thing to be done that it was not to be evaded. 
Pole went down to Worborough Court aa he 
‘had promised, and I was left alone to fulfil 
my pet of the barguin made between us. 

T had let almost the whole of the first day 
slide by without action, and had constantly 
‘touted myself with rehearsals of the disalo- 
sure I had to make. The fact that I was 


fully authorised to make it had next to no | 


effoct upon ny mind. Look at it how I 
would it scemod to wear tho uir of an in- 
tolerable impertinonce. But, as I wandered. 
divconsolate down Piccadilly that night, 
trying to summon up ivsolution to got 
the matter ovor, I encountered no less a 
person than the Revorend Doctor Fish, Ho 
was beaming, as he always beamed, and 
overflowing with that fatuous and indiscrimi- 
nating kindliness which markod his aspect 
in the world at large. We shook hands 
with great cordiulity. 

“How do Fite do, my young friond, how 
do you dot Rambling? Philosophising? A 
charming night for tho time of year, but cod.” 

“Doctor Fish,” said I, plunging in medsas 
res, “I have something to auy to you.” 

"he okl gentleman atoppod short and 
Jookod at me with an almost ludicrous air of 
alarm. JT became awkwurdly aware of a 
somewhat too tragic inteusity in my own 
tone and manner. 

“T have been asked,” I continued, taking 
him by the arm and leading him along, “to 
mako public a cortain painful piece of news.” 

Tho old gontleman, with his hat perchod 
ou tho back of his head and his face turned 
up to mine with an expression of alarmod 
bewilderment, ambled beside me. 

“Pole,” I said, “ns gone down to Wor- 
Lorough Court to see Lord Worborough, and 
to make to him tho sume statement which 
he authorises mo to make to his friends in 
gouoral” 

“God bless my soul!” said Dr. Fish. 


before. But there are now reasona—very 

Feasons —whiy it should be known.” 
r. Fiah said, “God bless my soul !”*again, 
and belied ams holding his umbrolla tightly 
at the middle and gasping at me open- 
spelt 


“Pole,” I said, making quite a desperate 
effort, “sume yoars back coutracted » most 
miserable and anluppy marriage.” : 

The doctor stopped, withdrew bis army, 
and faced ine in specchless amazoment, 

“ His wife is living still J have met her 
twice, and I can thoronglily understand the 
reasons which prompted him to concealment, 
But now his changed position and certain 
other circumstances, which it is not necessary 
thot wo should talk about —.” 

“My dear young friend,” said the doctor, 
laying his band upon sy arm, “wo will say 
nothing whatever about them,” I had nov 
expectod so much delicacy from him, “I can 
aco reasons ; I can ace one or two reasons. 
‘The poor misguided boy! Dear met Such 
prospocta 1 This will bo a Low to his lord. 
ship. Quite right andl wiso on the poor boy's 
part to make the thing known. Quite right 
und wise, But who is the lady # Is sho- - 
is she—anybody $” 

1 told him that I knew nothing whatever of 
Mrs. Pole’s antecedents ; that shy looked and 
apoke as if sho might have becn a lady; but, 
Fedo wtsvr in antcadnta might havo 

2, was utterly impossible ay a life. 
companion for hor whan 

I had always known tho old gentleman to 
be of a fueling and sympathetic tura, but I 
seemed now to have dono him less thay 
pe Ho was vey much inoved indesd 

the intelligence Y had given him, and 
when wo had resumed our progress westwand 
ener in silence _ tall Ave, mists, 

ing every now und again, and shaking 
his head quite mournfully. After this, how- 
over, I fanciod that 1 boyan to discern a sort, 
of complacency in his manner, and 1 do 
not think 7 am far wrong in eupposing that 
ho found a compensation for this mournful 
nows in tho fact that he was authorised to 
aprosd it abroad. 

“Thoro ia, of course,” ho said, “ no posri- 
bility of a mistako in thist You understand, 


“There wore reasons,” I wont ou, delay- John, that if thia story is to bo repeated it 


ing, in a sufficiently lame and impotent 
ion, what I had to say, “why the thing 
ahould Bot have been made general); 


must be no guess-work. 


I told him anew that Pole himself dosired 


ly known tho fact to be made known, and parted from 
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him shortly afterwards with a feeling that 1|oxaggerste ono:lins To go back to all 
had been unwarrantably meddli ith my | those tender hopes and foolish foara, to re 
friend’s uffaira, So far as the casting call them for but a minute or two in tho 
of the news could go, the thing waa silonca of my own stuily, is at once to make 
done with. Tt was quite certain, as 1 *, | thom dominate all other incidonts and feol- 
that the orm ieee would reach all ings in my remembrance of the time. Ps 

it was intended, and a few chance thourands was my friend, and I shall not easily be 
uutside that limited circle, As a matter of that many men have found 4 fria 
fuet it was public by in » week, for the | more entirely and devotedly at their sorvice 
estlicst precursor of the great tribe of society |in heart and doed. But, after all, he eccu- 
journals got hold of it, and printed it in a] piod but a mero corner of my lifo, and evory 
pargra the mystery of whic nook and cranuy of it was crammed 

ied nobody. We have grown quite 


Clara, 

customed nowadays to the invasion of ait on the authority of my wife that 
used to be called the sanctity of private life; |I might have spared myself all the eostasies 
but at this time the publication of this kit ir in which at this time I reveled. 
of detail was new in our experience, by declaring that, though I might 
Pole and I were not unnaturally angry at it to escape them then, I should 

Tt served Polo's purposo in one & most mistaken man to do it. 
way, however, inasmuch ns it brought How one looks back from tho 
Mr. Goldamith’s notice the fact that middle age, where no tempest 


j 
AG 
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ia 


ate 
Th 


attempt to preserve secrocy had been aban-| can toss the heart's barque on that vexed 
doned, and so took one weapon out of hands | ocean any moro, and thinks how enviablo 
which were not likely to bo over-scrupulons. | that despairing, wrecked, and drowning 
It did this very completely, for the final line | mariner really was! What happy, fairy 


of tho paragraph ran thus :—“ It is a of antety eprang up sometimes in 


; 
it 


cant fact that the husband has do. | mi when the tempest was ot its 
cided to publish the nows of the he | loudest! What gleams of heavenly bluo 
has hitherto so successfully con ” I) broke through the dividing storm] Evory- 
thought it probable at the time that the ; body but most insensible knows those 


writer might not altogether know of what | things, everybody loves to recall them. Thu 
the fact was significant, and I havo since | lovestories of purely fictitious personuges 
yemarked that the journalistic capacity for | make up ninoty por cout. of tho world’s litera- 
indicating significancea and incapacity for | ture, and one finds, now and again, the most 
actually seeing them, are @ part of the news- | elderly, sobor-minded, and commonplace old 
Ppuper man’s mental outfit, people renewing thoir own youth in a protty, 
in once J had set the news afloat I | rose-coloured No Man’s Land which has Jack 
bocamo actually tormento] by the desire to | and Jill for inhubitants. 
know how it was received in Cromwell} Thoao sentimental roflections will have 
Termoe, The very foree of my sympathy | made it clear to any person of avorage dis- 
sorved to keep me away for a week or ¢ that a prolonged absence from the 
and I felt so awkward about the house gracod by Miss Grantley’s presence 
melancholy business that if it had impossible to the present writer. He 
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for Clara's presence in the house I should j stayed away, thie prosont writer, until he 
probably beve avoided Mr. Di Js resi: | could stay away no longor ; o full ten days, 
dence for over, I bave said nothing of the | as I remember, afid then, with a transparont 
progress of my own petsonal affsirs during | protence of having some reason apart from 
the last month or two, and yet that the only one he acted on, he mato a call, 

was noticeable and rapid. Tvooking beck to I had acemed to bo guilty of an impor 


inence in speaking of Pole's affairs, though 


almost any poriod of life, 
authorisod me to do it, but the semso 


thread of existence, it is cari 
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how the contemplation of that line will, | I felt then of my own insolont intrusivences 
for the moment, Lelittle tho others, By dint | was nota Seamed ee eo atrong as that 
of thinking of it you may make almost any | which #1 ilod me when T saw Miss 


episode of your life look disproportionately | Delamere. A great chango had fallon upon 
large, and I suppose that one of def jher. Her beauty had nover been of the 
dificulties to be surmounted in the ion | robustest order, but now, to my torror and 
of one's own history is provided by this 
tendency. 1 will be careful at least not 
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accustomed sweetness when she shook hands — They were both clever men, Delamere and 
with me. There was not the faintest hint of Jones, but they were a weariness to my flesh 
any ion in her face which naked for and spirit. ‘They would ait for hours solemnly 
pity, and yot I knew that she had trotting out for ono another's sdmiration 
“rough a time of dreadful trouble, iheve their commonplaces of the philosophical a 
|, id intaitions enough in my time to know book, until I Gngled from hoad to foot, “it 
‘that they can be true, and to be certain that scemed to mo that the kind of convorse the; 
they can be absurd. Yet not evon tho after- took delight in was cithor not vary accoptal 
proof of Knowledge added or could add to in itself or quite unalterable, and I knew that 
the certainty of love for Pole, which thoy were working their wey towards the 
at that instant flooded and filled my mind. question of Pole’s marriage just os well as 
I knew it, and I was, beyond expression, did, 
of myself for knowing it. “ Homan nature,” said Mr. Delamere, with 
I contrived, in 3 roundabout way, to in- that air of catholic wisdom and plenary 
quire if Miss Grantley were at home, and allowance which is of all human aspects tho 
ed that she was ont on a visit to some most irritating and hateful to my mind; 
old friends of her mother’s in the neighbour- “human nature is a poor mixed thing.” 
hood. I do not think now that there was  “Subtly compounded, sir,” said Jones; 
any intention in Miss Delamere’s manner, “eubtly compounded.” 
but I thonght so then ; and between myown “Solomon touches it,” said Delamere. 
shyness and my pity for her [fell intoastste “The fly in the ointment; the fly in the 
of complete ‘Lioornfort Under these con- ointment. One msy have known « man for 
ditions, even the arrival of Jones was a thing 


earé—haye watched him, have analysed him, 
to be weleomed. He came in with Mr. De- Soasted to oneself one’s inion of 


lamere; and Mary, taking out some triflo of him, when there comes some for 
embroidery, assumed an abstracted air, and’ injection, and the chemical character of the 
feigned to be closely occupied with it. J wi buman mass is changed. Now, for 


” 


suppose it is not exay for a woman of brains instance——' 
and sensibility to throw her whole soul into, Misa Delamere waa busy at her embroidery 
tho contemplation of stitches, and it was vory | and I at » little divtance sat watching hor as 
ovident to mo that, however closely she might I listened. She had looked up once, and 
weom to be god upon her task, she until now once only, and then our eyes had 
lowed the talk which took place amongst us. encountered. A glance neal not endure lung 
Mr. Delamere was unusually magnificent to express many things, and for « vory little 
that evening. He had an airof havieg done, spece’ of time indeed, whit abe was un- 
or undertaken to do, some sct of Christian conscious of my gaze, hor own oxprome a 
nagnanimity towards somebody, and was full most mournful lnssitude and despondeucy ; 
of Pitying condescensiona to the world st but becoming awuro of me she gave ono of 
large. Jones was in something of the same ' her bright, cutomary silee of recognition, 
mood, but in him it was tempered by araro and wont back to her embroidery. Now 
hilarity, in, at this “for instance” of her fathor’s, 
“1 suppose,” said Mr. Delamere, “that | looked up from her work, her forehead 
there could bo nothing more atupid than to faintly knitted, and her whole fucu painod 

bo angry at stupidity. There isa senso in and famed. 
which pationco is the bost of the virtues. A “For instance,” Delamere wont on, not 
wise discrimination lies at tho root of s vir. uoticing her, but turning with s gracious con- 
descension upon me, “this affair of your 


tous pationes, One is not angry, bocanse o 
a fifty-six pound shot has not the lightness friend Pole’s, Denham. I rathor pride my- 
‘A solf, not altogether, as Ifancy, without reason, 


of a feather, or because a feather has not tho 
pondorosity of the shot. In finc, one accepts upon beiug something of a judge of character. 


i Tehould have supposed your friend Pole to 
panes ellen ot aid, é pare ton ee le inn vale 
“One accepts things,” he eaid, “ton ono ive been diametric opposed to facts 

two conditions." as we now know them. should havo re- 


“Your conditions 1” demanded Mr. Dela- 


mere, ler ‘back in his chair and setting 
the tips of his fingers delicately together, 
“That the things accepted should bo either 


mmavoidable or in themselves acceptable.” 


led any such union as he has formol as 

ing quite ontaide the aphere of possibility 
‘eater aak,* anid J hat virlt 

ba one said Jones, “ what virinea 

wi Es was spocially gifted with, which 
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would have soomed to make this step impos. | 
faa, 


sible for him *” 

“Tn the first place,” said Delamere, “no 
man of Joliy, Donor enn aitence stone 
marringe, Ihad supposed Pole to be @ man 
of lofty honour.” 

said, in something like a tone of challenze, 
I om afraid, thet Pole was a man of lofty 
honour. I added, 
man whose code of honour was purer, or who 
better acted up to ik Bofors I had well 
spoken I was angrier with mj 


ing pins and noodles into tho heart of thoir 
silent listenor. 

‘Mr. Delamere raisod his glisses in a way 
that indicated that he was not to be disturbed 
from his own philosophical serenity by the 
intrusion of any inferior intelligence upon 
his sphere of thought, ‘The observation of 
this helped to cool me e little, for it threw a 
touch of humour into my thoughts; and 
though the humour was a little bitter it was 
more agreeable than mere enger. 

“A man who contracts a secret marriage,” 
pursed Delamere, “necessarily imposes him- 
self ujwn society under false pretences, 
man with such & tie upon him bas no right 
to go into the world and move about in it as 
though he were unfettered. In a country 
whose social institutions resemblo those of 
England ; in a country, that is to my, where 
young people of both sexes meot and mingle 
ma constant innocent freedom of intercourse, 





and where marriages are made, not by the nothing 


manouvring of parents, but chiefly by the 
choico and free will of the contracting parties, 
the sooret marriage of s young man of wealth 
and position amounts to nothing lew than 
a crime against society. You, or you,” he 
tuned from Jones to me, and addressed us 
each in turn, “may be exoused for supposing 
that a young Jady in bée choice of an asso- 
eiate for life ought not to be sctustod by 
pecuniary considerstion, or inflnenoed by 
unk, ae not atop to cposiiee now hire 
ayoung lady al or not permit. 
nilod to be infinenced. by wealth ‘and renk. 
J content myself by affirming that the very 
#0 


T felt bound, tor two reasons, one of which 
was a groat deal eirousee than the other, to 
i it Pole’s 


seoond and the stronger was this: if I 


‘warmly, that I knew 10 
divulged 
for having | and rank 
lone ao than I waa at the atupidity of the| What his reasons for concoalmout wore 
pair who could not sce that they were stick. | first I do not 


A know, De 


 @ secret 
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Kept silence I was in danger of appearing to 
ive a special siguificance to Delamore’s at- 
ond I was afraid thet lis daughtor 

miight attribute my ailonco to a fear af hint. 

ing her. So, in may gully knowlodgo of her 
own sad secret, I had to take my share thy 

wounding har in onder not to woul, 1 

« our pardon, Mr. Delamero,” 
said, wie Hs respectful an air as 1 conkl 
amustor, “but 


“but you forget that Polo hinnelf 
G the seeret, just as soon as wealth 
seomed to be coming hia 









Ye 
ab 
to imow, but you 
argne what you do know into what you can’t 
know in indging of @ man as in judging of 
anything. Vole is man of high honour 
ergo, Pole had nothing dishonourable in his 
mind when ho kopt his marriage secret undor 
conditions of which we are ignorant.” 

I was #0 placed that I ce Miss Dela. 
mere’s face in the mirror, and 1 caught a look 
of gratitude for my defence of my friend. 

“T for one,” said Mr. Delamere oolilly, 
“am not inclined to be oversiraincd in m! 
ideal of social daty, but I think your friend's 
conduct inexcusable. Do you happen to 
” be asked a moment later, 
“who ia the—the porson he has married t” 

I answored in the negative, looking ay 
natural and uuem! as Toould, Was 
it poasible, I asked myself, that he coald bo 
blind to his daughter's pallor aml languor 
and ignorant of their causo # Every word wo 
spoke must have been a pain to her, but 

‘ing could be so painfal ag to guoss that 

IT knew of what she suffored, The two com- 

placent philosophers went o, and I wus vont. 

to look as stupid as they wero in fact. 

ly only chance for tact lay in sooming quito 

tactloss, and I succoodedl well enough to dis- 
arm suspicion in Mies Delamere’s mind. 

“For my own part,” abo said quictly and 
with complote self-posseasion, “ think Mr. 
Pols very much to be pitied. I do not know 
if he ia to be blamci as well. That ia quito 
possible, of course, but I don’t think it vory 

babe.” 


Pre ‘My dear Mary,” returned her father, “ it 
in very net that you should form just 
views upon such @ question ss this, What 
the concsivable reasons for 4 clandestine 
marziage$ First, a mesalliance on one sido 
or the other. Next, an evasion of suthority 
on one aide or the other. Then consider that 
the decait is carried into life, and becomes a 
part of it, No, no;-I cannot conosive of 

aa the act of s high-minded 


marriage 
man. Ican understand, Denham, that you 
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find the theme « 
that it would bo Quixotie to quarrel with a 
friend who will ono day bo able eo favourably 
to influence your own career.” 

I suppose it really wonld have been Quixo- 
tip to Ive closed Delamere's doore aguinet 
myself by resenting his implied opinion of 
the value of my friendship, Anyway I kept 


silence, thongh Jones's imalle of susan’ almort | 
harilly | 


forced me to unclose my lips. I had 


infu one,’end I admit! 
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jing me, and of having offered io 
cation for this outburst, “I am not 
to be brought to your opinion of Mr. Pole. 
T think him very forrid. 

“You are quite wiso not to understand 
me,” I answered, and turned the conversa 
tion. She was content to from her 
own share of the reaponsibility of entering 

it, but as our intimacy grew this broken 
inning of confidence waa taken up again. 


ever been 50 onery in my life as this duit! I don’t know at this dey how our own court- 
it 


couple malo mo, but: fortunately there came 
a diversion, and the question was Inid on 
ono side, Miss Grantley came in, and after 
atime Delamore challenging Jones to 


ship would have if it had not been 

for the unhappy Teartaffaire of Polo and 

Delamere. We should have found 

some other wa) to sympathy no doubt, but 
was 


at cheng, they retirod together to the amoking- sa it happened road we travelled. 
room ; and a little later Mary, gathering her Her love for Mary and my affection for Pole 
‘Delongings into a little basket of quilted silk- led us back to the theme a thousand times, 
work, slipped from the room, leaving us 


together for » time. 

setae. StF est ooons $0" thet stage in 
which young people aro awaro alrcady of 
what is uppermost in each other's minds and 
are foreod into an unusual air of camersderie 
and freedom. We talked with great guioty, 
with rrisly silences between, and would 
rather these panses by any kind of non- 
aonse than loave them to grow intolerable. 

“You used constantly to talk of your 
friond Mr. Pole, Mr. Donham,” said Clara in 
one such moment of extremity. “You have 
not poken of him all the evening.” 

“We wore talking of him et the moment 
of your arrival,” I anawered. “Mr, Dola- 
mete spoke very angrily of him and I de- 
Jonded him.” 

“You ought not to have defended him,” 
she answored warmly. “I think he has be- 
haved” 

Sho went no farther, but it was enough 
for confirmation. 

“TI cannot sce,” I answered, “ that he be- 
haved ill in nny way. I know that he is 
profoundly unhappy, though he allows nobody 
to care it” oak _ a 

“A man may bo unhappy,” sho rojoint 
“It be has no right And there she 
paused agnin, 

I was guilty of an indiscretion, but I ean 
find ample excuses for myself. 

“No right to do what?” I esked. Sho 
gave no answer, “ No right to make othore 
unhappy? Do you think, Miss Grantley, 
that he ever guessed itt Ho is not a cox- 
comb who gooa about in four of breaking 


Indica’ hoarta.” 

“ You say. ee! odd things, Mr. Denham,” 
uhe answered with an air of fine simplicity, 
‘and the most barefaced pretence of not under- 


and by-and-by we talked of it ly to each 
other and wit no potanco of gues, She 
was Mary Delamere’s one confidante, and even 
she, it eeema, waa left to guess a ligious 
teal more than she was told. course I 
know we were a sinfully indiscrest and curi- 
ona ig couple to talk of the affairs of 
others as we did; bat then we had countless 
examples, and we were on auch « footing of 
intimacy that we had no secreta from each 
other, with the excoption of one which was 
rather less of  sceret to our world at large 
‘even to ourselves, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Jungs, who in Pole’s phrase came Sebas- 
tian Dolmering into my chambers iretty 
often, eame down one day about a mon! 
after the disclogure in « more than commonly 
sprightly humour. J had never liked him 
from the fires hour, but he seemed to be 

eT unconscious of a want of friendl, 

warmth on my part, and was himself #0 uni- 
formly amiable that it was impossible to 
quarrel with him. There was indeeit nothing 
special about which we could have quarrelled. 

fones was a humbug, but then there are 60 
many humbuga in the world that if a man 
took it upon himself to quarre? with ell of 
them whom he encounterod he would have 
his hands full. The storner sort of moraligt 
may, if he pleases, decline to hold intercourse 
with all men who do not come up to his own 
lofty standerd. The average creature, con- 
scious of hie own imperfections, must rub 
slong with such society as ho can got, and 
take folks os ho finda them. Considerin; 
how little Jones ever cared for me, 
conside oe T had at bet & dormant 
contempt for Jones, it was remarkable 
to sea how well we got on togeth 





er. 


aa 


adyays wonderfully attired, and! 
Pepin is wate 3 ialod snd ‘neey 


eppeiztatents were as fini 
aa thoos Gf the finest fine lady. He used to 
amoke cigarettes of scented tobacco bound in 
rose-colourod Peper, wad he carried about 
him sumberless little 
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positively pleased to see him. For the first 
Fee eet ee yell the peccii arene m 
of his charm. 

[felt it at once a duty and a privilege to 
take the most of him, and I tried to start 


nicknacks for personal | him upon the question of the proposed rey 


we. One of his favourite occupations was to, Intion in tho eut and colour of evening 


polish his nails, and for that pur he car- 


sted. box 







of some sort of tle pad of © 
leather. He folish and ah whilst 
he talked of art and the destinies of humanity 
and other noble and inspiring themes, and 
would make his shining nails this way 
and that way by turning them against tho 
light, and would admire them with his head 


tive phrase or rounded # denuneiatory peri 
Early in our acquaintance I used’ to have 
almost unconquerable impulscs to aanault 
Jones whilst he aired thess engaging little 
ways of his, But in a while they cessed to 
exssperate, and in a little while further began 


to amuse, and then to soothe. It was con- 
solatory to reflect that in the depth of one’s 
daily descents into imbecility, one never fell 
to j 20 that at the most despondent 
momenta Jonge came a8 & sort of invigorator, 
the moral system, and bringing eu- 
couragement to the feeble, 


lucifer-matches and fireworks, Pole, for in. 
much more of a habit of 


felting humorously, 
Jones uncomfortable by hi very napeck He 
wes never any 
in what direction, he 
Jones's mental paslour 
of fragile 


| ment of the individual soul 


| Here he disappointed me. He spoke of it 


with s fervour which was too obviously un- 
real, Tho stroam was too far from its sout 
and it flowed with » mournful paucit) 
[tried to atart him on the 

theme of the regeneration of the soul 
means of Japanese laoquer and the best Dres- 
ing of hia accustomed spirit 
fing, it became evident that 
there was something upon Jones's sind, and 
in a while, after s circuitous fashion, it came 
out. 

“Strange,” said Jones after & of 
toms duration, “how cl ‘the Wovelop- 
ows the laws 


which govern the development of the inert 


conglomerate maga.’ 

Tansonted, and, like Brer Rabbit, I lay low, 
‘and waited. 

“ Conditions,” said Jones, “which even an 
acute observer would suppose to be perma- 
nent turn out to be transitory, When one 


sud Jones, who was too firmly scated on 
horseback ‘to tike note of any pebble in his 
conversational charger’s track, rode cn unre- 


SNL had supposed myzelt to be fully con- 
finced upon one or two social questions uy 
which I now discover that my mind 
undergone a change, imperceptible to myself 
inite tadical.” 


L 
E 
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warmth. For tho first timo he took noties of ‘suencs of Pole’s allusion a, 


me, and seemed gratafied by this testimonial. went on, apparently unmoved. 
At this moment Pole, who had been back "There are mee," be 4 oder. 
from Worborough Coutt a week or two, matous by nature, and by cults “ortho 


strolled in without announcement of himself, want of it, that they are not to be touched 
and took a seat with one log on eithor side Uy any shaft of roaron” 
a chair and his elbows on the back of it, He “You might,” said Pole, “explode a filty- 
nodded _to each of us, but said nothing. six-pound shell im the interior of some of them 
Tones, I thought, was momentarily discon- and they'd go on quite calmly without tho 
corted by the sight of him, but went on mares notion thaé anything bad beppenod.” 
directly, with some exaggeration of his best © Jones assented cordially. 
Tyo he continued, #1 ba Deg 
@ Ye continued, “I have to peopl 
think ote tet wall ly 
to combat preconceptions average 
mankind. One can, of course, use satire, but 
it needs to be dehcate and veiled, and tho dently i i to 
average man is, I fancy, unsusceptible to relieve himself by any persiflage which might 
satire, , occur to him, “to take ing I can 
!Thhgp are people,” I ventured to say at | my hands on.” 





ering there, “there ate/ “In this matter of age,” he 
people on whom satire produce litte efloes,| «the whole question, as n matiar 
je of them are clover in a way ; rooted « matter of contract, There are two person- 
fools by nature, who bear a woedy Tittle alitios to be considered, and the stronger 
bloawom of ‘wit, and suppose themselves to by reason of ite very strength « Tight to 
flower all over, like rhododendrons im the be allowing and indulgent to weaker 
‘seagon,” 
| 


” 
“Thore,” said Jones, “ you touch the very 
men I have in mind. a stupid 
man is not balf 20 bod to deal with as the of intention he was trying i his 
man who bears that single flower of wit you own roundabout way to express. it that 
‘peak of, For my own part, I am a bit of » Phrase sbont the weakar vessel hit me bard 
i » Iam not merely opon to con- | I had by 
vietion, which is the first attitude of common- | its employment which had led. 
cenao, but Iam willing to give and take, to’ tion between ws. 1 looked st Pole norvouly, 
low 
nat 
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ination ons may. alay ie of its abo- it, that I began at once to move about the 
ion, yet it is ble to subscribe to a room as if tho conversation had reached a 
docial usago if it should not be too harmful to natural end, and there was may. 
the general interest, aud, having subseribed But Pole, having no share in my fancies and 
to it, still hold tho right of holding up no divinati ie 
one’s testimony against it, Marringe,” he He had grown very mocking and bitter of 


continued, through his 
lustrous Tealian locke, and dividing them| I suppose,” he said, looking st Jones, 
tenderly, “has become precisely one of those “you haven't been 90 cruel as to make the 
questions to any mind, howe a little while sng your conversion public i’ 
I should scarcely have thought such an| “So cruel?” said Jones q 
ranoe possible or desirable.” + So cruel,” answered Pole. “You haven't 
“He bas come in ont of the desert,” said swakened expectations in w million tender 
Pole. “He has consented to be taken in bosoms which can ‘be fulfilled for one t* 
and cutry-combed.” Jones said nothing, fu sling St 5 ay 


‘Sterne was likely to be one of Joue’s literary ' one into the fre. “You're gatay- =. 
favcurlen trl oe citi tnt the tes | wands Sees Peloroune GeO 


= 
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Denham, there’s a public-house at the corner. 
Lei’s go down, all threo of us, and drink a 


petot sient epees to the health of Jonie's that 
ka 


"Upon miy word, Pole,” mid J. 

“Upon my 5 anid Jonos, “one 
would hardly think that you hal been brod 
a gentlemun.” 

“ Wo're all of the same base metal, Jones,” 
Pole answeted, “but the electroplate gots 
rubbed off somo of us. There’s an 
belonging to a bachelor uncle of mine in 
which al the choraba’ noses are flat with 
their faces, though they are male of solid 
silver. I daresay they had the prettiest out- 


linea once upon @ time. There's no knowing ! temper 


what even you may come to. When I con- | 
trast what you aro with what you might 
havo been, and what you may be, I could 
‘weep, tpon my word of honour.” 

Tt secmed to me so very probable that 


sone would by-and-by become aware of yout” 


tention to insult him, ant tho inten- 
Lion in itself was so very obvious to me, that 
T feigned suddenly to remember an appoint- 
ment. At this, Jones got wi to go, ans FT Taft 
with him, bidding him good-bye at the end of 
the court, and darting into Chancery Lane 
as if ino mighty hurry. When the threat-! 
ened quarrel ‘wos averted I was still vory far 
from being at ease; and though J tried to 
uttach no more value to my fancies than I 
could help, they clung to me with a ridiculous 
oy Worried mo 80 mitch at 
that, when I had dined alone, I betook 
sayrelf to Cromwell Ternuce. Mr. Delamors 
was dining out that evening, and Mary and 
Clara wore alone togethor. When wo had 
talked for a little while, our hostess sli 
away, a4 she had got into a habit of doing, 
and left the two young people to them- 
sclyos, | 

Thad no ground to go on, bnt the question 
waa eo near my heart thut 1 must needs 
approach it, 

“Mr. Jonos,” I said aa lightly as T could, 
“honoured my rooms thia afternoon.” 

“Pray,” returned Clara, with an acerbity | 
and decision I had never notice! in her til 
then, “don’t talk to mo of Mr. Jone, I 
have heard cnongh of Mr. Jones to last my 
Sifetime.” 

In spite of this command I ventured to 
ask if Jones lad distinguished himself in 
much a way of late as to earn this marked 
increase of her displeasure, 

“Now, Mr. Denbsm," mid Miss Grantley 
decisively, “I want you to understand that 





Teball look u re on this paint ! 
-aa being untreadly. "Tam lteally dying | 
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tell all about it, and if you presa me I 

shall give way. I know J shall, and I know * 
Ponght not to, Tm aure that you are 

not the man to endanger # poor girl's solf- 


Whothor the realer choose to beliove'it 
or not I uccopted this as a prohibition, and 
found another thome for eonvores, Dut Mian 








Grantley fidgoted, and if one can eny it of 90 
arf absolutely snappish. 
he dull, in ve malo intelligence 





was at a loss. 1 was meck and submissive, 

but full of doubts and wonders, not guessing 

what I could possibly have done to rufite a 
commonly so gentle. 

“You are very stupid this evening, Mr. 
Denham,” sho said with s voice of dreary 
resignation. 

“Am?” answered. “I am afraid I om. 
You acom vexed. What have I done to vox 


L went on to say that I would rather do a 
varioty of particularised droadful things than 
cause her s moment's annoyance, She re- 
lented and explained, though still with » 
lingering touch of ill-humoar, 

“T tell you,” she said, “that I am dyin; 
to tell you something, and I tell you that 
onght not to say anything about it,” 

“You begged me not to prese you,” I 
answered, “and I did not.” 

“Precisoly,” sho said, dropping back into 
acorner of the sufa in a sort of languid comic 
despair, 

@ Oh!” I raid, heginning to be enlighitenad, 
“T ought to huve ashed tJ ought to have 

you!” A gleam of rotuining cheor- 

‘ness displayed itself in her countenance, 
and waa instantly dismissed. “Let me beg 
‘of you to tell me,” I implored with me 
earnestness, “I sm consumed. by curiosity. 
If you refuso this pray or T eunot anewor for 
the consequences.’ 

“In that case,” she 
can reveal my eccrat. 
a fellow-erenture suffer.” 

Sho clasped her hands, and loaning for 
ward, murmured with a sulxlued intensity uf 
som, 

“Mfr, Jones has had the insolence to pro 
pose to Mary Dolamere.” 

“lr with all my heart,” said I, “that 
Miss will not throw horaclf away 
upon him.” 

*T told her, when I = of it,” said thie 
resolute rson, Who was sprouting 
thia oventog © with unexpected charactoristica, 
“that I would nover speak to her again if 
she did. There was not the slightest need to 


roplied domuray, 1 
cannot: boar £0 #60 
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say to, for Mary has no more thought of 
piting, herself ‘oe that tinkling cymbal than 
ave. 

Tconfeaa that I was not in tho teerbrritd 
for Jones’a blighted hopes. I did not thi 
that any purpose he might form was 
to take great hold upon hin. His senti- 
ments were not of the sort that plant a 
terrible fixed foot, and aro not rooted up 
without blood. I could fancy Jones dosert- 
ing any sandy anchorage he might find, and 
getting under way with little compunetion 
‘or rogret for other shores, 

“Mary,” said Clare decisively, but with a 
tonch of very warm and very real sympathy, 
spare avy ‘As what they tm tet 
spare . As for whut they are, that is 
no business of yours or mine or anybody's. 
I don’t know, I'm auro, how auch a girl came 
to have such @ father, Mr. Delamere in 


wrapped up in his precious godson. They of 


tia aking Cpa end te ining Cy 
the it an inkli oa- 
hal ators theBowaing Bro until ledare 
that my fingers itch to box the eara of both 
of them, { give you my word of honour, 
Mr. Denham,” she concluded, with an air 
deep contrition, “there are moments when 
the contemplation of that pair makes mo feel 
quite unladylike.” 

Thad nover allowed myself ao much lati- 
tude of expression with respect to Messrs. 
Delamero and Jones, but I accepted Mics 
Grantley's description with anch cordiality 
that sho was encon! to continuo, 

“We have had a loeture from papa this 
morning,” she sail, “Is was my privilege 
to hoar it.” She asramed, upon « sudden, 
80 Yndicrons a resemblance to tho Delamere 
voice and manner that I Ianghed alond, I 
saw tho dangled pince-nez swinging to and 
fro in the imitative fingera. It perched at 
timos with a solemn grace upon the port and 
pretty little nose, which somehow, to my 
Fronderment, contrived for the moment to 
look like the aristocratically-refined boak of 
tho great eritie, But the words to me wore 
the richest part of theimilation. “Strange,” 
sho began, in the Delamere voice, “how 
clonely the development of the individual 
soul follows the laws which govern the de- 
velopment of the inert, conglomerate mass.” 

“Wait, wait!” I cried, “Allow mo. 
Conilitions,” I pursued, “which evan an 
acute observer would suppose to bo Hiei 
manent tum out to be transitory. When 
one says permanent, one docs not use the 
word, of course, with any pretence of scien- 
tific accuracy.” 
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Her cyoa littered, and sho rose to her 

dancing in a very revel of mirth. 

“Ho has heen with you this afternoon,” 
she aaid. “Tie haa poured all this out upon 
you. Oh, they're delicious, They make me 20 

that I feel ashamed and wicked. But 
‘oh! I wouldn't miss them for the world 1” 

On the very top of this declaration Jones 
entered smilingly. I blessed my ators for 
his sake that he had not arrived a moment 
earlicr. He had the rin of the honae, and 
camoin and out like a member of the family, 
40 that polars it was a little dungerous to 
discuss him with too much freedom there, 
‘Miss Grantley’s mirth was changed by s most 
mudden transformation, To have looked at 
a a socond ster Jones's arrival, one would 

we supposed her incapable of merriment. 

“ Misa Delamere t” said Jones, in his sil- 
vory voice, smiling from one to the other 


us. 
“T believe,” replied Miss Grantley, with » 
sudden overwhelming stateliness, “that Miss 
Delamere has retired to her own room. I 
think it is not her intention to retarn 

this evening. I wish you good night, Mr. 


With that she sailed from the apartment, 
Teaving Jones and mysclf locking at each 
other a trifle foolirhly. 


CHAPTER Xv. 


THE winter had been prumally, severe, 
and the spring seemed to delay i ‘uncon: 
scionably. Every week the newspapers re- 
corded tho death of some elderly celebrity. 
Fog, rain, protracted frost, east winds, made 
havoc amongst the old and feeble. 
Worborough was going. ‘The impending 
title and great fortune hung over Pole, it 
would have seomod, like a threatening 
shadow, I am certain that he was eo far 
from desiring either of them that if he could 
have seen a reasonable way of ovading them 
he would willingly have taken it. Twics he 
went down to Worborongh Court, and each 
time spent a weok there in expectation of the 
old man’s demise. His ‘ip rallied, and 
Polo came back again, melancholy and bitter. 
He told me, at a moment when his mood 
‘was 6 little less harsh than it bad grown 
commonly to be in those days, that Lord 
Worborough ‘aid thst unhappy marriage 
pry meh to heart. He was the soventh 
holder of the title, and had hoped that it 
would be tranamitted through a long line. 
“Its e dream,” anid Polo. “It docen’t 
matter much to him, poor old fellow. 
‘Whether the line may be extended er cut 
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short will make no difforence to him whan he ' pocket, he advanced a atep or two and Inid it 
ia tucked away under his green bed-clothea” on tho table. 1s opened with a spring elss 
He spoke very afectionately of the old snd revoaled a bulky nose of papers. His 
man always, and to any onc who had secon agitated fingers wan: a loav- 
them together it was evident that his lord- ing wet marks upon thom, until ab‘last ho 
alip, however disappointed he might be, had one from the reat, opaned it, and 
tormed a very strong liking for tho man Isid it upon the table before Pole. I Jopked 
whu was to come after at Pole's face, and saw a sudden dreadful 
{t was raining heavens hard one momor- change in it, He glanced from the paper to 
able afternoon late in April, whon Pols and Goldsmith, from Goldsmith to me, back 
T sat reading togother, or making a pretence to the paper again, like a man dagod by « 
to road, in his chambers. A knock sounded , blow upon tho head. Then recovering, he 
‘at the door, and I, being the nearer of the! took the paper—a long bloe slip—in both 
two, rose to open it, ‘The visitor, of all un- hands, and atarod ot it for a minute, Aftor 
expected men in the world, was the little thiahe stretched it out to me, saying nothing, 
, Jew aolicitor, Goldsmith. He wore a mack-  Goldamith’s strained manner, and Polo's 
intosh, shining with rain from heel to extraordinary reception of the document, 
shoulder, and carried dripping umbrella in had me to find curious matter in it, 
his band. There was a very unusual and butI had not in the least expected what I 
remarkable expression in his fues, a look ssw. It was a copy of the certificate of the 
which impressed me very strongly, Shoagh death of Adelaide Pole, I looked at the 
T could neither analyse nor define it. He date, and saw that the event had happened 
‘waa pale, and labouring under some strongly a week ago. 
suppressed excitement, He might, by “She secbe,” said Goldemith, who waa 
took of him, have been going to be hanged. more moved than I should have fancied pos- 
He walked past me into the room, leaving sible about such s matter, “to have gone off 
his umbrella in the stand, and when I | vor” quietly finish, poor thing.” 
closed the door and entered after him, he} I glanced at the certificate again, and eaw 
was standing beside Pole, who, with an ex- , that spinal injury and shock wore sssignod 
pression of surprised disdain, was looking at as the causes of death. Pole took tho paper 
im over one shoulder. from my fingers, and eat down, aa if to study 
“Well,” said Polo, curtly and contemp- it. The certificnte rustled in hin handa, and 
taously, “ what is your business 2” in a little whilo he laid it on the table and 
“Bister Pole,” said Goldsmith, whose looked up at Goldsmith. 
breathing was hard and thick, like that of a “ How is it,” he asked, “that I did not 
man who has beon running beyond his pace, learn of this before 1” 
“ there are moments when rancour comes to| Goldsmith, before answering, turned over 
nothing betweed gentlomen.” | the papers from his pocket-book and selected 
“ Are there i 4” asked Pole, another from amongst thom. His hands 
“There are, indeed,” Goldsmith responded. were trembling more than ever, and his face 
‘The little Jow’s aspect had an influence was curiously mottled. 
upon Pole, aa I could seo plainly. Ho rose! “I waa in the country when the thin 
with an indefinable look, and whoeling his took place, Bister Pole,” he said in a chol 
chair half round, rested one knee upon the ' voice, “I was goig about from one town to 
eat, and with both hands grasping tho buck, another on business, and my lettors got 
surveyed the intruder. delayed. I didn't hear of the melancholy 
“Tm “he said, “that you have some cireubstance till four days after it occurred, 
aort. of business here. Will you be good Then I dispatched this telogram to my chicf 
enough to get it over 1” clerk. 1 only got back to town this morm- 
For solo answer Goldsmith, with trembling ing. I thought it was boat to briug tho nows 
fingers, began to unbutton his wet water- ool 
proof, The noise of his breathing, the tick- | Pole took the the littl Jow ex- 
ing of a clock upon the mantelpiece, and the ; tended to him, and having glanoed over it, 
clatter of 2 barndng coul which SH upan the j hanted is 69 ms: It ran thus: “Moss, 215, 
fender, were the only audible sounds, Either : Hatton Garden. From Goldsmith, Cheater. 
Goldamith’s agitation msde him clumay, or Let funeral be decently conducted. Will 
the buttons of the waterproof were unusually myself communicate with husband.” 
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document, “is the certificate of burial I 
don’t know, Bister Pole, whether you'd care 
to have any sors of memorial set up, or 
whether youll take that into your own 
handay* 


His voles grew more muffled and tremu- 
Jous as he spoke, ane — a e302 

ther up the papors seatte: 
the table, I had Este to find 
auch signs of sensibility in the man, and I 
thought that his emotion did him credit. It 
was quite possible that he might have sup- 

‘Mm. Pole to be a deeply injured 
woman, and that in the course of the services 
hhe had randered her he hed grown to be & par- 
tisan. bral poor thing hed no a does told 
story to her own advantage, had excul 
herself, and cast all blame upon her pose 
That, of course, was natural, and it was not 
umnatural that Goldsmith should have be- 
lieved in her, and have been shocked and 
grieved at her sudden and early death. Ho 
must at loast, 1 thought, have cared vastly 
more for her than the ordinary solicitor cares 
for an crcinaey leat 

He had gathered his belangin together, 
tnd stood prepared to go. Pole had risen to 
‘hia foot, and was walking slowly and thought- 
fully wp and down the room. 

“There's « meré matter of business, Bister 
Pole,” suid Goldemith haltingly, “if I might 
bodtion it at auch a tibe. I've sent your 
cheque for Mrs. Pole’s quarterly incomo to 
my bankers in the ordinary course. The 
poor laily only drew on me for a fortnight, 
and thore'll be something loft when every- 
thing ia paid. Il send in my account, and 
SC ee I wish you good 

ternoon, Bi ‘ole—good afternoon, 
ee beth atmed his 

fe both returned his parting salutation, 
and Pole’a voice had a tone of unusual 


root in it, almost of apology. The little Jew ¢ 


Te cae Gne oh paced ae eke 
‘or & time not a word was spoken— 
dare say, indeed, that we sat in silence for an 
hour. Vole had machen taken up his 
book again, and sat staring at the open A 
‘but he never turned a leaf. ‘When av dawg 
he looked up at me his eyes were moist, and 
there was a softened look in his face, 

“ Jack,” he said, “will you come out with 
me” 
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instructions to drive to the cemetery at 
The rain pelted down mono- 
in little rivalets down the 
and blotting out the land- 
streets, We wore both un- 


F 
i 


j 


Heat 
eli 


an impiety. I thought 
poor creaturo’s threat to Pole, “I will 

your life » burden to you,” and I 
reflected on its futility, and on the uncer- 


tainty of ell human frome, whether for 
Y ot evil. Her must needs have 

an impress on her face as I remembered. 

certificate of death gave her 


at 
twenty-eight years. I sed her fo 
be mc eldoh, for the aot score and hatred 


tragedy . I know—there was no 
noed Hs words Between us — that ‘a 
thoughts ran in the same channel as my 
own. Once, his hand falling sccidontally 
porte brig op berby cer 

5» but that was was 
made on either side. “Ee 


nile inguirics at the lodge as to 
touts of the grave, we walled towards it, 


many since that day, and some of 
covered the remsins of those who have been 


I answering in the affirmative, he promised it was no ume 

to join me favive minutes, and 1 went down- griofs of others of little weight to un 
stairs to my own rooms, and there made —_In my affoction for Pole, and in the ardour 
ready for outof-doors, It was in with which I espoused his cause, I had gone 
torrenta still when we turned out upon Hol- ss near to hating that unhappy wife of his 
born, Pole hailed « cab, and gave the cab- aa I had evar gone to hating anybody. But 
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now that she could work mischief, ' iti 
ny thongits softened towards her. In the Pere te ae dlue sad Thad ae 
course of a day or two Pole began to talk often of Pole’s freedom, and i ee 
about her in e chastened way, and it became each there was 80 ovident ao i mand ol 
Srilent, that ‘he hal once falda very real from it that the had grown asi intereared oe 
CFeeta foe bere He tad iy BES Le, T'myocll oes and whan T made thes finch 
tho whole wory ‘of thei. separation, It i necsmary visit to the place to 200 ut Bales 
rot mn if inj ic 
re foo mary cass Nike He fevthe Mori total lide permaon Sy aotemipany res 
make it novel enongh to be worth the telling., When I set tnt oon the cael ah 
The sordid, misrable history of drink and an ' seemed the very home of deso ation bt 
anger wralla omer, the sorrien, mosnts,, now, with the bright May sulin and the 
relating and no man's hearing. Ho told i ge Me oats at hed bee aes oe 
gently and with pity, and when it waa once seemed to epeak with net oe 
ne clove tape 2, bald the gonciaton to the inevitable doom. God's 
back to it no more, ! The i i 
My friend charged me with tho pastoes Gait a ipdey Roprer i ike 
manco of the last clues of respect, and went ! above ih ant dituecl thor" genlo, econ 
down to Worborongh Court, leaving me alone! 'The stone bore « simple "aoription—" In 
$e Ttan T Rllered the mtadona be | Memos of Aaeste Pole®— ther the date 
iy aut me, ant ithe mesatane hs Tuten | saath cod ages and low the aceon 
car tat fee alleen to the event of hia ‘Tlere is Rest?” Tost was able tore 
fo’s death. “he wrote, living ippoee 
Tyas naloved at the poweT bad to ay him, that Pele eon tse bred inet 
and I sincerely believe that the mere fact of with some eye to ita d bh ing 
this grief being lifted from hie mind may Av wo had walkod topethor 1 had 
Bi Shear or tea to inte, "Hothae take). to Cart fat an soul do without shorke 
an extaordiaary liking tome, and T could, fog herr the story: Pole hed told me “a 
find it in my heart to wish ‘that we had hed ia tay ceconly. trefoaieel agian 
known each othor longer. I shall probably | him, and had boer oe echsepon 
spend ‘moet of my time with him now, for ‘the! the wife's cau ag een 
¢d hoy elinga to mo, and be in realy auch a. ventured to hint hyly of ny catainty 
fia te le alt ow _ Tam almost as{ Pole’s affections for} ies i ec a 
nobis as ane for J , 
tal, but bo tn very gum about fe and av alecion was returned” We wers both mal 
gothor jh is tho very fest specimen of the dosed aod solommiced by our wit tthe 
ive old Koglish genleman it has bern my place, and yet there Sis ol but one 
Tuck to encounter anywhere. T hope hel Eisetion i one mina My wie fan ‘01d 
oe for eS Gay to p ecmne nn | me long so, that sho was certain oven before 
human creature being hailed, no matter with i-th pad irt sgeeych me age pea 
what inward reluctance, as a relief, but Mra! We walked Sout the a of vr aintn 
Polo's de lifted a dreadful shadow ' sunchine with ering to thet 
from the Lari f thowe who ed beon mest etorval beanie tne to whowe mae tne 
cores with her, and it would have been whole world marches. It wun maces sclaie 
har To Toogvg ‘and then or speedily as somnded atthe seme” | Ou bat 
might yo to forget, was all ee could I pleaded Pole’s causo with her. It was 
or imlitely that be would epak for «long timo 
c , coms, 5 er not to use an) 
se SLSTUE, tie Op in un emit bee it Me Dies 
summer was Uj shi i im,” 
‘ploudour ax BAT obffarted fhe mony of can aoly grieve hen, Vat tan never abate 
cold and storm, I pald a second and @ Saal for ins 'dnds standing befor the took, 
Tan fo Se comety st Kenaal Green. I stone, 1a] tiober toe” 
& companion—a companion toolightand Issid “Let the living have rest as well” 
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Sho answerod in a subdued voice, 
“T believe that Mary cared for him before 
che knew of his unhappy marrisge. I believe 


“Then, at least,” I answered, “you will 
ssy nothing that coald give her pain. ‘Thore 
is no i nobier-hearted man ip 


that ahe will never care for anybody else. thetport thes Pe 


Tam quite sure that 
tay could alter her, for che ia not a girl to be 
moved. by anybody's words.” 


nothing any one could! 
‘she asked me. 


“Why should 1 say a word to hurt her ¢” 
“She ia the dearest friend I 
have in the world.” 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
Br GRANT ALLEN, 
L—THB NEWT POND. 


VERY apri in the breezy days 
EE Miiea Se Crntoacs and arsbomace 
lds begin to jom, one of our earlicet 


ittle outings of the season is to the shullow 
newt ponds that nestle in the hollows of 
Holmwood Common. They lic in a row, 
some five or six of thom together, mero dips 
or depressions in the stiff cluy uf the upland, 
dry in. summer or in times of serious drou 
but full to the brim in rainy weather, w! 
thoy harbour a rich and luscious aquatic 
vegetation of pep] ort, purslane, and 
floating water-crowfoot. Among tho long 
and placid branches of those streaming weoda, 
Deneath the pretty white blossoms that just 
Toll in oriental laziness upon the surface of 
the pool, thousands of tiny black tadpoles in 
densely-packed masscs live and move and 
have their being, Tulk about the rookeries 
in onr great towns, indeed! those human 
ant-hills aro as s nothing com pana vith the 
sacething, squit slimy phalanx of weo 
Hlat-tailed things, or 8 Jrundred to the 
aquare inch, that roll and wriggle and push 
it, one above another, by myrisde 
a that live ae of Dustling tad- 
2. 0 “‘atruggla for existence,” of 
Pihioh we hear so mel is here reduced to 


its vimplost olemonta. All round the shallow ponds, dry 


edges tiny creatures swarm so thick that 
the water on top positively southes and bub- 
bloa, an if it wore boiling fast, with the minute 
of carbonic acid gas set free in their 
breathing by all those serried multitudinous 
squadrons of smell and lively gill-bearing 
myrmidons, In the deapor water near 
entre of the ponds, the groat crested newt 
and ite smaller congeners lic calmly spraw!- 
ing at fall on the in 
with an occasional parent frog ; while m and 
out uy oe, murtase of the pocl.0 arg 
tapos skins at timea among the 
wator-spidera that dance and fit like 
imps from fairy-Jand upon the calm level. 
then, wo have in full perfection all 
the special conditions which go to make up 


the lation causea 


the actual progress from the gill-bearing, 
water-breathing, limbless fish to the lung- 
bearing and air-breathing terrestrial animal, 
‘That miracle of nature, recapitulated here 
for our edification in» single genoration, 
takes place in the pond before our very eyes, 
und casts 9 floo fight upon man; 

casts a flood of light upon many 
phenomena in the history of life in remote 
uges; for euch of these wriggling little fish- 
like tadpoles (bar uecidents, neither few nor 
far between) will grow up in due time, 
unless otherwise disposed of, to be a four. 
footed frog, a peer and kineman of the true 
Jand-born tung-bearing lizards. 

For under what conditions alone must the 
transition from aquatic to terrestrial life a 
most necessarily first take place? Clearly, just 
under thoso very conditions of land und 
water which we see obtaining here in full 
perfection in the Holmwood newt ponds. It 
will take placo originally in shallow shects of 
water which dry up regularly under stress 
of woathor for a large part of the year. Tho 
fishes and uther water-breathing animals 
which inhabit pormanent rivers, and 
seas hare. Tittle, tomy tion (eo to apeak) to 
aoyuire lega, and to begin walking about in- 
continently upon the dry land. But shallow 
in summer or in the rainlees 
season, exist in abundance in hollows and 
doprossions all the world over. Now, since 
thoy exist, thoy are pretty sure to get atocked 
in th long Tun wil amas of Jon See 

ic crouturea, because the world is every- 
chews 0s over pled that pressure of popiu- 

i lie t to overflow on all sides into 


& 


possible, Witness the 

jind fishes of caves, the deep-sea creatures 
me fron the farthest recesses o the 
ie, teeming tion of the 
And if pil iggy are 

to live in such ponde af all, they must 
course be capable somehow of continning 
during the unfavourable period whun 
i home has run dry, or rather 


ag EEE 


ge 
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bean emptiod by 
over tho world, we 
porary pends and paddles 
selauual inforan hieh have te practi: 
otra! interest, whi ve thus i 
cally solved the’ problem how to ve in 
trator of out of water cocording as time and 


Hence, all 
in such shallow tem. 


all; the reat must infallibly die off when the 
annual drying up deprives thom of their 
i means a existence. 


‘The tadpoles, of course, begin Hifoas epewn i 


—big jelly-tik 
Ae 





masses of roun 


ing through in the contre, the earlicst 
the future frog. Tf you watch these 
Peach grata ead 
see that ly acquires @ wee 
and tail, and emorgos at last from the slowly- 
abworbed jelly-bag as s tiny limbless awim- 
ming creature It has big Branching gills 
vory dolicate and ramifying, on each sido of 
floating exyeen.dasalvol setly inthe 
loating oxygen dissolved scantil 
water about it. But as it grows and grows, 
it acquires with age a more consistent sub- 
stance and decided form, its little body be- 
coming fat and round and faintly frog-like, 
and its Jong tail showing a sort of inter- 
mediate type between the rudder shape of the 
fish and tho lizard model. In process of time, 
a pair of little hind legs bogin to bud ont in 
soft outline from ite emooth black sides, and 


thon ® pair of forelegs, which rapidly ss- 
nme ‘swore distacdy froggy ahurwston, wa 


Tta head meanwhile acquires a more decided 
and intelligent. aspect, with inquisitive eyes 

i no longer covered hy s 
fold of tranapaneey akin a only the Ion 


tail remains to it the little animal's 
fish-like origin. it hour by hour the tail 
now geta shorter, being clowly absorbed by 


the remainder of the bedly ; and in the ful- 
ness of time, the remodelled creature quits 
the water and steps on dry land in tho 
secomplished dignity of perfect froghood. 
a ee meni ¢im im 
gest To what ancestral lo 
stage itive is simp]; 
ol omntly & true fish, an i acre 
is im every parti to his aquatic 
existence, Hie has gs with 


ial fauna of 


each with a tiny black speck or nucleus iz 
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pedigree of his race “‘bogi 


By th ples where tafe 


‘And observe how accurately each onsan 
answors to the special medium with which it 
has to deal, gills or branchin are in- 
tenied. to absorb stray Bertil of oxygan 
from the water about, and thereforo they are 
disposed in ondlese ’thread-like ramifying 
branches, much after the mannor of a picco 
of floating seaweed, so as to catch and drink 
in whatever casual atoma may happen, by 
secident, to pos that way: the lungs are 
intended toaleorb oxygen im large quantitics 
Sassbes aa ep —_ storsboum, the 
and so they ure compose 
endless internal cells whore tho blood couracs 
through round the thin walls, and are pro- 
vided with a lar muscular apparatus for 
inspiring ait and expiring tho waste carbonic 
seit and water 


Look aside for a moment, hy way of ana- 
, at the water-crowfoot, whone pretty 
white flowers diversify the surfaco of the 
pond clos by, and you will the better under- 
ftand the nature of this difforenco in etruc- 
ture and function between gilla and lungs, 
See, I pull a piece of it, atom and leaves and 
all, from the mud on the bottom, and hol 
it up dripping here in tho broad eunlizht, 
You will observe at onco that this curious 
crowfoot has two totally different typos of 
foliage on the sume stem; ao difforont, in 
inact, that if you had not seen them growing 
here aide by side, or rather one above another, 
on single plant, you would have taken them 
, Without any doubt, for the loaves 
two widely distinct and dissimilar specios, 
The lower leaves ere subm: and seaweorl 
Ue, cut up all over into ore as reat, ami 
divisions, ex ta a8 thin as hairs, whi 
wave frealy in be water below: the uuppor 
leaves float expandod, like a wator lily’s, 
the calm surface, and are fully 
to the free impact of the air and eun; 


ancestral these last are large and round, and quite 
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una ling’ far more closcly the 
berate tt paar marsh-marigold, their 
distant gousin, than that of their own sub- 
th ae ieee gills and 1 a 

a ‘to gilla and lungs is quite 
obvious, "Fhe ‘wator-crowtoot is in tho truest, 
eonse of the word an amphibious plant; it 
unites in iteelf, as it wore, the tadpole and 
the frog, some of its loaves remaining always 
yermanently under wator, and being there- 
fore constructed on tho gill-like pattorn, 
while othora are signed to float upon the 
wtrface, and are therefore built rather on the 
model of lungs. The task of Loth is to ab- 
sorh and utilige the carbonic acid exhaled by 
tho tadpoles and other animal denizens of 
thoir native Pond ; but the submerged leaves 
are adupted for absorbing small quantities of 
tho gas dissolved in tho water, and are there- 
fore provided with long hairdike procosses, 
which wavo up sad down overywhere in 
search of the diffused and scanty material, 
while the floating loaves arc adapted for ab 
dorbing it in larger quantities from the free 
atmosphere, and therefore display a large, 
fint, uniform abeorbent surface, every part of 
which is bathed from momunt to moment by 
the open air with ite abundant store of car- 
onic nutrimont. 

Thore we animale as truly amphibious in 
their way as the water-crowfoot itsel{—ani- 
mala w unite in their own persons, and 
at the selfsame moment, the two modes of 
broathing, by gilla and lunge, Such crea- 
tnrea boat of all illustrate for ns tho gradual 
transition from squatic to terrestrial life. 
Tt is now believed by most competent biolo- 
giate, indeed, that all lifo had its earliest 
origin in shoal water or along the shallow 
belt of the coastlines, and only gradually 
sptead in either dircetion, towards the deop 
sea on tie one hand and the dry Iand on the 
other, Tn this last-named transition, from 
shore to sail, rivers, pools, and temporary 

ods appear to have acted es the interme 
Tinto stopping stones In tropical countries 
cspeeially, where the hot summer drios up 
#0 many etreama and sheets of water, there 
ara numerous examples of creatures thas 
almirably adapted to » double modo of lifo. 
Sovoral pond ensils, for example, of equa- 
torial countries can como ont of their native 
puddles when the snn has dried the water 
up, and walk about on the baked earth, or 
at any rato hibernate (or wstivate) in 
tho dry and gaping mud which forms the 
bottom of their waterless pool But more 
interesting cases aro those of the fish and 
amphibians most nearly allied to the frogs 
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and newts, becauss here we can apparently 
‘trace a gradual succession of historical forms, 
which wesm to some extent to represent 
for us still the story of the development 
of terrestrial Jife from aquatic creatures iv 
remote ages, much as the frog recapitulates 
in his own porson the entiro series at a single 

Most curious and important of these truly 
amphibious and ancient creatures is the West 
African mud-fish, lepidosiren, which inhabite 
the shallow pools and broads of the Gambia 
or its tributaries, and is noticeable as one of 
the most remarkable links between the trne 
fish on the ono hand, and the frogs, newts, 
frarahon whore tho midseh pees py 

where the mud-fish passes its happy 
days ia grabbing ander water, dry up 
tirely during the rainless season; and i the 
creature were provided with gills alone, it 
mart of convo dig from that ies sat 
“want of breuth,” daring ical sum- 
mer. But to meet this annual conti 
of its habitat, the mud-fish’s swim. 
hus been developed into a pair of sorvicoable 
lungs, assuming for the purpose a highly 
spongy and. cellular arrangement, and taking 
in oxygen by decp draughts exactly (in prin- 
ciple) a8 wo onreelves and other airbreath- 
ing animals do, though by a somewhat dif- 
ferent arrangement of the nostrils and pas 
ages, Thus provided, the mnd-fsh retires 
into sammer yuarters in a bule or nest which 
it oxcavates for itself m the soft clay, and 
thera sleeps away the noxt few months, 
breithing for the time being with ita lungs 
only, till the wet season Totaras 8) Ute all 
it froo from ite prison, and to damp ite 
‘once more with welcome moisture. Mud-fish 
are common objects in most European aquari- 
‘ura, Locunse the clay around their birthplace 
hardons while they aro wativating into a sort 
of solid ball or largo cocoon; and in this 
stato they can bo eusily dug up from tho soil 
of the rice-fields by the ent ising native, 
fish and all inside, and chapped ‘all alive, like 
mummies in thoir casca, by steamer to 
Europe, Of course, whon the fish thun retires 
to his neat, he leaves a little hole or pipo 
‘open at cither end to enable him to breathe, 
and thus secures, during his long sleep, the 
needful supply of pure oxygen. 

It is interesting to note, too, as a foresha- 
dowing of the tendency towards a terrestrial 
existence, that the fins of the mud-fish are 

and narrowed into something that 


resembles a log or limb. The 
barramunda of Queensland, amphi- 
bious fish, nearly allied to the lepidosiren, 


- 
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actuoll to far as to walk on dry land pon again till they feturn to deposit in it 
ftom to to time with, these radi Thoir own brood of ta/lpoles Accordingly, 
Jes, and to feed on the foliage of plants by the salamanders, in their adult condition, 
the riverside. Altogether, these two strango have lost the flattoned and expanded cha- 
ereatures and their congeners, with thei racter of the tail which so well byfite their 
quaint combination of gills and Inngs in tho switaming cousins, the newts; their boly 
same body, and thoir other adaptations to a has become eylindrical or rounded at its ent, 
double-facod oxistence, form a marvellous like »lizard’s, in adaptation to their more 
connecting link betweon the very unciont strictly terrestrial and often rocky habitat. 
class of yanoid fishes on the one hand, and J.ast of all, the frogs and toads, highost of 
the frogs, salamanders, and reptiles on tho their kind, who progress by hopping not by 
other. walking, have got rid of the tail altogother 

‘Most truly amphibious uf all, however, aro in the mature form, os its sizo and. position 
the iinall group of newt-like creatures, chiefly would rendor it a moro useloss dead-weizht 
inhabitants of caves and subtarrancan watets, and obstruction to creatures of eo special a 


‘to which the proteus, the sirens, amd a few mode of locomotion. It pernists only in tho 





other salamandrian creatures specially bo- tadpole stage to uit in swimming, and to 
Jong. Thew very antique animals, spurud point out to us still the gradual stroam of 
for us here and there by the strugyle for life, upward evolution by which, as modern sci- 
in cortain exceptional outlying plas, where ence fondly believes, tho froge and touly 
competition has heen on the whole less keen, have been #inally developed from a primitive 
and whete highly amphibious habits are ne fish-like and aquatic aucestor. 
cessitated by the cieumstances, help once Viewed from this developmental point of 
more to bridge over the gap between the mul- viow, it is interesting to obverve how the 
tish or the barramunda below, and the frogs, infancy and adolescence of tho individual 
tonds, newts, and salamanders in asconding or- frog accurately repeats for us, us it were, the 
der. In shape, they closcly resemble the newt; varioua steps in tho slow evulution of its 
they belong systematically to the newt and whole kind from some unknown and pre-hix- 
frog tribe; they have real legs, with toes toric Progenitor. Tho tiny tadpolo is not 
joints; but thoy retain throughuut lifo only a fish, but also distinctively 4 fish of a 
Voth gills and lungs, and they are quite very oarly aud antique type, owing clone 
equ at home, in every respect, on malin to the most ancient knuwn form of 
or in the water. ve te animal, the honelus lancelut, as 
Newts like the crested ppecics of onr well as to the larva of those curious suc-liho 
Holmwood ponds represent for vs, it would , molluscan creatures, the avcidiaus or sea. 
‘appear, the next stage of development in the | squirts, presumod degenerate descendants of 
upward progress towards terrestrial exiat- the oldest undevelopet aucestral vortebrato, 
ence, ‘Thesa lithe and long-tailed lizand-like As it grows, however, ite gills and other cha 
creatures begin life aa tadpolea, with gills ractw istics Leoomc more truly fish-like, and 
alone, and Liter in life nequire lungs, by it feeds entirely in this carly stage on vogo- 
hose meane thoy are enabled to range on table matter, like ite piscine relatives, tho 
dry lend at will, when their native ponds barramunda and the other amphibions form 
dry up for the summer, But they never, of yanoida. But as tho scasou for the dry- 
lows their flat and ruddor-like tails at all; ing up of tho ponds approaches, it takes to 
they are far better adapted for an aynatic itself Iungs, with a poculiar modo of broath- 
thun for a truly terrestrial existence; aul as ing throngh the nostrila by the aid of the 
a matter of fact they pasa hy far tho greater tongue; it yrudually repeats the ancostral 
part of their days in tho water, only retir-, in the acquisition of legs; ite eyos 
px fea cool holes or crunnics, or even to the through the skin to the surfaeo; it 
jars and basementa of houses, when long , hops ashoro, « full-fledged frog; aud its hoak 
drought turns them rudely out of their pro- giving place to true carnivorous juwa, it fouda 
pe element. Their more advanced and Eencafdrth exclusively npon ita later dist at 
ighly-evolved neighbours, tle salamanders, insets, slugs, and other unimal mutter. The 
on the other hand, have acquired more mark- common English frog thus appoars to sum 
edly terrestrial habits, Those lund-goingnowta up for us, in a single gonoration, a seriea of 
remain in the water only during their gill- most marvellous historical changos which it 
tadpole stage ; as avou as they arrive must probably have taken its remote ancon- 
at weuks of discretion, they go on shore per tors lo geological agea to pass through in 
maneitly, and never approsch their native , long mecestion, 
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ig § CANNOT read Dickens!” How many 
make this confession, with a 
front of brass, el do, nak seene to ow 


how poor a figure they cut! 
maya that a difforenco of tasto in akan is 
great cause of domestic discomf 





ence of taste in ae Unser 
and vigorous, breaks many » possible friend- 
ship, and nips 
« young likin, 1 
in the bud, 

would not wil 
lingly seem 
intolerant. A 
men my dis- 
Tike Soy eles, 


ee ethane rally 
of Virgil, and 
‘even shoer at 
Horodotas, 
and yobmay bs 
enduro, But 
he ot sho (it 
is usually she) 
who contol 
Beott und 
“cannot rowl 
Dickons,” is 
raon with, 
whom I would 
fain have no 
further _ con- 
yorwa, If she 
bo a uly, and 
if one meets 
hor at dinner, 
sho must of 
course by borne 
with, and “suf. 


fered ot 





argument in favonr of the faith) among 
those who knew him in his life. He must 
have had a wonderful charm; for his friends in 
Eliot lifo are his litorary partisans, his uncompro- 
mising oven to thisday, They will 
ffer- haveno half-hearted admiration, and seaut hin 
who tries to apeak of Dickens as of an artist 
nut flawless, no less than they seorn him who 
cannot read 
Dickens at all 
At one tine 
this honoura 
blo enthusiasm 
id among the 
ordaworth- 
ians) took the 
shape of “end 
loss imitation.” 
That is over; 
only here and 
ois an 
initator of the 
moantor Toft in 
the land. AU 
his own genius 
was d te 
cany his mon 
nerisms; the 
mannelisms 
without tho 
genius were un 
aimout that no 
des oted Davitt 
had proved, 
wor could w car 
with success, 
Of all yroat 
Writers sinee 
Neatt, Dickens 
in mobubly tho 
man to whom 
the world owes 


ie ao gulf thst nothing can bridge; sho, most gratitude. No other has caused a0 many 


may be fair, clever, ood popular, 
sho ia Anathema, T 'feol towards hor (or! 
him when he woara 9 beard) as w 
did towards tho person who should make 
inquiries wbout that bridal night of Lammer- 
‘moor, 

But this admission does not mean that one 
is sealed of the tribe of Charles—that one is round 


a Dit pure and simple, convinced and 
devout—any more than Matthew Ar- 
nold is  Wordsworthian, ‘Dickens has many 


ugh worshippers, especially {and this is an 


but; sad hearts to bo lifted up in laughter , uo 


other has added so much mirth to the 

toilsome and perplexed Life of men, of poor 

and tich, of Yearnod and unlearned, “ A vast 

hope hae passed across the world,” rij 
hoe tn may ay tt with 

Dike a bappy smile, a joyous laugh, went 
this sarth. To have made us 


hh 
80 frequently, 20 inc snbably, wk 

oe grat good Tb boi, 
and with « great of truth, that he has 


purged ua with pity and terror os well os 


cs 
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with laighter, But it is becoming plain thet was a gentleman, if one may protend to have 
his command of toare is less ‘than of old, 'an opinion about s theme #0 difficult, Tho 
and I cannot honestly regrot that some of Dodger and Charley Bates are delightful 
his psthos, not all, by any means, is losing boys, ospocially Bates. Pip, in the good old 
its charm and its certainty of appeal. Dick- | days, ‘when he was the prowling boy, and 
ens’s humour waa rarely too obvious ; it was ‘fought Herbert Pocket, was not attrac- 
essentially personal, original, juaint, unex- | tive; and Herbert: himsolf, with his theo: 

, and his own, His was not and practice of the art of self-defence—co 
infrequently derived from sources open to Nelson have been more brave, or Shelley (oa 
all the world, and capable of boing drawn in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s opinion) ‘oro 
from by very coomonplace writers. Littlo | “ineffectual” Even the boys at Dothe- 
Nells and Dombeyr, children unhappy, over- boys Hell are cach of them quite distinct. 
thrown early in the méiée of the world, and Dickens's boys aro almost as dear to mo as 
aging among weeping readers, no lougcr Thackeray’s—as little Rawdon himself. Thoro 

oct un aa they afectod another generatinn. , is one exception. I cannot interest myself 
‘Mra, Beesher Stowe and the anthor of “ Mis- in Little Dombey. Little David Copperfield 
understood,” oncomnde some people woop like is « jewel of 1 boy with a turn for books, 
anything by these simple moans. Ouida can Doubtless he is created out of Dickens's 
do it; plenty of people can do it. Dickens ‘memories of himself as a child. Can any- 
livea by virtue of what none but he can do; thing bo more truc than the picture of the 
by virtue of Sairey Gamp, and Sam Weller, ; little fellow going about with part of 
and Dick Swiveller, and Mr. Squeors, with a a broken bootjack, like Captain Somebaly 
thousand other old friends, of whom we can of his Majesty's wavy, boset by savages, ant 
never weary, No more than Cleopatra's can determinod to sell his life rout, price ? 
custom stale ther infinito variety. ‘That is trao pathos ayain, and not over 
I do not say that Dickons's pathos is wrought, when Dayid is sent to Creakle's, 
always of the ‘too focilo sort, which plays and his poor troublod mother dare hardly 
ronnd children’s death-beds, Other pathos | aay farewell to him, 
he has, more fine and not less genuine. It! “And this brings us back to that debatallo 
may be morbid and contmnptible to feel “a thing—the psthos of Dickons—from which 
great inclination to cry” over David Copper-’ one has been withdrawn hy the uttractions 
field’s boyish infatuation for Steerforth, but! of his boys. Little Dombey ia a prize ex- 
Tfeol it. Stoerforth was s “tigor,” as Ma-' ample of his pathos. Littlo Noll is anoth 
jor Pondennis would havo suid, a tigor with Jolirey, of the Edinburgh Heview, who criti- 
his curly hair and his ambrosial whiskers.‘ cised “Marmion” and the “Lady of tho 
But whon a little boy loses his heart tos Lake” so vindictively, shod toara ovor 
‘big boy he does not think of this. Traddies Little Nell. It is a matter of tuste, or ay 
thought of it. “Shame, J. Steorforth!” cried Mr. Grant Allon might suy, of tho lachrymal 
TTredille, when Steerforth bali tho uaher. glands 8 dovelojed in each individual. 
Traddles had not lost his hoart, nor act up But the lachrymal glunds of this individual 
the big boy. as 8 god in the shrine thercof. are not doveloped in that direction. Littlo 
But boya do thase things ; most of us have) Donibey and Little Noll leave me with a 
had our Steerforths ; tall, ctrong, handsome, | pair of dry eyes. I do not “melt vivibly” 
brave, good-bumoured, ‘Far off across the over Little Dombey, like the weak-vyod 
years I soe the face of such an one, and 1¢-! young man who took out his houks unt 
member that emotion which is described in , trunk to the coach. Tho poor little chap 
“David Copporfield,” chap. xix., towards tho | was feeble ond feverish, and had dreamy 
end of tho chapter, I don't know any other | of trying to stop 2 river with his childish 
novelist who has touched ibis young und ab- hands or to choke it with sand. It may bo 
solately disinterested belief of a little boy , very good pathology, but I cannot sve thut 
in a big one, touched it so kindly and sori-‘it ia at all right pathon One docs not 
ously, that ia; there ia a hint of itin “Dr, like copy to be made out of tho suffer. 
Bird! 's School Daya.” ings of children or of animals, Ono's heart 
But Dickens is always excellent in his hardens at once ; the object is too manifost, 
Daya, of whom he has drawn dozens of types, the trick is too easy, Conceive a child of 
capital, There is Tommy Traddles, for y's Pai remarking, with his latest 
example, how can people sa that 2m them that the picture on the 
Dickens could not draw a gentlaman?. Tho stairs at school is not Divine enoygh!" Thus 
boy who shouted, “Shame, J, Steerforth!” the delirium of infancy, thet ia art- 








ity 
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eriticlem ; it is the Atheneum on Mr. 

good ia uty wie nd of ing 
art; ib is i 

‘Sppeara in Sunday-school books sbout 


virtuous little boy who died. iz more 


true pathos in many @ e of “ Huckle! 
Finn” Yet this is what Jeffrey 
over, “There has been nothing the 


aotual dying of that sweet Paul.” So much 
can age enfecble the intollect, and he who had 


Whee T ale 
Put. somnetinne that bas loved the Net, 
Tuad the say ubove ib always.” 


“Dear, gentle, patient, noble Moll was dena?” 
The pathos is about ns good as the prose, 
and Fiat ig blank vom. Ate the words in 
the former quotation in the least like any- 
thing that alkttle irk would esy? A German 
sentimentalist might havo said thom ; Ober- 
mann might bave murmured them in his 
weaker momenta, us try a piece of 

hand. It is the 


domestic pathos by another 
dawn of Waterloo. 
“Heart-stainol and shame-strickon, he 


stood at the bed’s foot, and looked at the strollers, 


dleoping girl How dared ho—who was he 
to pray for ono to tess! God bloss her! 
God bloss her! Ho camo to the bedside, 
and looked at the hand, the little soft hand, 
lying asleep, and he bent over tho pillow 
noiselesaly towards tho gontle pale face. 
Two fair arms closed tenderly round his 
neck as he stooped down. ‘1! am awake, 
Goorge,’ the pour child said with a aob.” 
Eno an making ones ot 8 las peo 
portion of the roaders of this page. “ 
nexin Lapecha ia tho sae ope thoy 
ill apply, per! ‘unconscions of its origin, 
ton pairs ‘xbo is humble ‘but would fain’ bo 
honest, to a critic who thinks that Dickens 
has bis woak places, and that his pathos is 
ono of these, It cannot be hel; Each 
of us hos his author who ia a tavourite, a 
friond, an idol, whose immaculate perfection 
he maintains against all comors. For ex- 
sn] ings are urge inst, Scott ; I 
soceive then in the aise al Ste dest a 
it, Augustine, who atops one ear 
tail and presses the other aguinst tho dust. 
‘The same with Molidre: M. Scheror utters 
complaints agsinst Moliére! He would not 
ont me, even if I were convinced. So, _ 


with regard to Dickens, the true believer will 
not listen, he will not be porsuxded. But if 
any one foels a little shaken, lot him try it 
soother. “war here in a charactor in M. 
Alphonse Duudet’s “Froment Jouno et 
Rissler Ainé”—o character who, People soy, 
is taken bodily from Dickens. ‘hia ia Dé- 
sirge Delobelle, the deformed girl, tho deugh- 
ter of wn raié, o pretontious imbecile actor. 
She is , deformed, industrious, toilingrat 
a.mall industry ; she is in love, is vejoctod, 
she tries to drown herself, sho di ‘Tho 
woquence of ideas is in Dickens's vein; but 
read the tale, and I thiuk you will seo how 
Tittle the thing is overdone, how simple and 
unforced it is, compared with analogous per 
sons and scenes in tho work of the Engliuh 
master, Tho idiotic yell of “plagiarism” 
hhas heen raised, of course, by critical crdtiny, 
M. Duudot, as I understand whut he write. 
in “Trento Ans de Paris,” had not read 
Dickens at all, when be wrote ‘ Froment 
Joune,” certainly had uot read “Our Mutual 
Friend.” But there is eumething of Dickens’. 
ius in M. Daudot’s, and that something 
kept much better in hand by the French- 
man, is moro subordinated to the principle 
of taste and of truth. 

On the othor hand, to be dono with this 
point, look at Delobelle, the father of Deairse, 
avd compare him with Dickens's splendid 
with Mr. Vincent Crummles, and 
Mr. Lonville, and the reat. As in Désirde 80 
in Delobelle, M. Daudet’s pi it 
the more truthful. But it 
bitter kind of truth, Now thoro is nothing 
not gonial and dolightful in Crummies and 
Mrs. Crummles and tho Infant Phenomenon, 
Here Dickens has yot into a region unlike the 
region of the pathetic, inton world that wol- 
comeschargeor carivature, theworldof humour. 
We do not know, we never mect Crummiles's 
quite 60 unsophisticated as Vincent, who is 
“not a Prussian,” who “can't think who pute 
these things into the papers” But we do 
meet stage poople who come very near to 
this naurelé of f-alvertisement, und who are 
just as dismal as Crumulos is delightful. . 

Ilore, no doubt, is Dickens's forte. Herd his 
genius is all puro gokl, in his guocesaful atudion 
or inventions of the humorous, of character 
pt ‘One literully doss not know where to 











or end in one's admiration for this cro- 


ative power that peopled our fancios with such 
troops of dear and impossible friends. “ Pick- 
wick ” comes ically first, and he never 


“Pickwick.” He was a poor story- 
teller, and in “ Pickwiuk” he no story 
to tell; be merely wandered at adventure in 
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that morrior England which was Before rail- because he was lesa in the humour, and not 
ways were. “Pickwick” is the last of the because he had « purpose in his mind, Every 
stories of the road that begin in the wander- one of a man's books cannot be his master- 
ing, aimlose, adventurous romances of Greece, piece. There is nothing in literary talk 
or in Potronius Arbiter, and that live with so annoying es the spiteful joy with which 
the life of “Gil Blas” and “Don Quixote,” many people doclare thet an author is 
of “Le Roman Comique,” of “Tom Jones” “worked out,” because his last book ix lew 
and “Joseph Andrews.” These tales are happy than some that went before. There 
progresses along highways bristling with ad- came a time in Dickens's career whon his 
Venture, and among inns full of confusion, works, to my own taste, and that of many 
Mr. Pickwick’a affair with tho Indy with people, seamed laboured, artificial—in fact, 
ellow curl-papers being a mild example. more orless failures. Thess books range from 
“Tom Jones ” has plot so excellent, “Dombey and Son,” through “Little Dorrit,” 
no plot is needed here, and no consecutive I dare notaay to ‘Our Mutual Friend.” Ono 
story is required, Detached experioness, is afraid that “Edwin Drood” too suggeate 
vagrants of every rank that come aod 60, tho malady which Sir Walter alroady detected 
as in real life, are all the material of in his own “Peveril of the Peak.” Tho in- 
artist, With such materials Dickens was tense strain on the faculties of Dickens, as 
exactly suited; ho was at home on high. author, editor, reader, and man of tho world, 
toad and lane, street and ficld-path, in inns could not but tell on him, and yoars must 
‘and yeomen’s warm, hospitable houses, Never tell. “ Philip” is not worthy of the anthor 
an humour escaped him, and be bad such a of “Esmond,” nor “Danio! Deronda” of the 
wealth of fun and high spirita in these glad author of “Silas Marner.” At that time— 
days as never any other possessed before. the time of the Dorrits and Dombeys— 
He was not in Jeast a bookish man, , Bluchwood's Magasine published a “ Remon- 
not in any d 2 scholar; but Nature strance with Bor,” nor was it quite supor- 
taught him, and while he wrote with Nature fluous. But Dickens had abundance of talent 
for hit or, With meu and women for his ail io dip , above all in “Great 
maton, wit diversion for Ria ei, bo was oon” and 7 Tale of, Tro Citon The 
unsurpassable, nay, he was unapproachable, former is, after “Pickwick,” ‘ hi 
He could not Xt here ; he waa, ator all, “ Martin Chuszlewit,” and “ icholan Niokle 
a child of an age that grew sad, and earnest, by,” after the classics in fact, the moat do- 
and thoughtful. He saw abuses round him— lightful of Dickens's books. "The wtory ie 
injustice, and oppression, and cruelty. He ! embroiled, no doubt. What are wo to think 
had a hoart to which those things were not ' of Katellot Has the minx any purpors Ta 
only abhorrent, but, as it were, mi ing. sho a kind of Ethel Nowcome of odd life? 
He knew how ‘an influence he wi It is not easy to say; still, for story of 
‘and who can biamo him for wing it in any Dickens's the plot is comparatively clear and 
canse he thought good? Vory possibly he intolligible. For a study of a child's lifo, of 
might have been « greator artist if he had the nature Dickens drew bost—the river and. 
been less of a man, if he had been quite dis- the marshes—und for plenty of honest explo- 
interested, and had never written “with a sive fun, there is no leter of Dickons’s 
purpose.” That is common, and even ruther like “Groat Expectations.” Miss Havisham 
obsolete critical talk. But when one re- too, in her mouldy bridal eplendonr, is really 
membora that Fielding, too, very often wrote impressive, not like Ralph Nickleby and 


* 


“with a purpose,” and that purpose tho pro- Mank in * Oliver Twist” a book of ‘which 
the plot remains to me a mystery. Pip and 
Pumblechook and Mr, Wopele and Jo aro 
all immortal, and cause laughter inextin 
guishable. The rarity of this book, by tho 
way, in ite firet edition—the wsual library 
three volumes—is rather difficult to explain, 
Te paldom sooo cemge ine the mack 
and thus it is hi i 
Ihave mentioned more than ones the ob- 
interng 


tection of the poor and unfriended ; and w! 
ou remembers what an artist Fielding was, 
T do not see how we can blame Dickens, Oc- 
casionally he made his art and his purpose 
blend ao happily that his work was all the 
better for his benevolent intentions. Weows 
Mr. Squeer, 
Weceioet end al to.Ds 

i farious echool pirstes of his 
cag Upgmapion grog he 
the Court of Chancery, and very much ics 
enccessfal still with Red Tape and Cir- 
oumfoontion Office affsira, that may be merely 


Mra, Squeers, Fanny jueers, Ono 
queer, Fenny Squse 
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‘between hedges bung with roses, blackberries, 
morning glories, whore sll about us is so full 
of pleasure that our attention is distracted, 
we miss our way. Now in Dickons—in 
“Oliver Twist,” in “ Martin Chuszlowit,” in 
“Nicholas Nickleby." seers a ae feel 
lanes, no much to divert an: 
we cease to care much where the road 
leads—a road 0 of hay marvels, 
These dark plotting villains, like the tramp 
who frightened Sir Walter Scott no terribly, 
as ho came from Miss Baillic’s at 
—peer out from behind the hedges now and 
then, But we are too much amused by the 
tight hearts that go all the way, by the 
Dodger end Crummles and Mra Gamp, to 
care much for what Ralph, and Monk, and 


Jonas Chusslowit are plotng. | Tt may not 
be thet the plot is so confused, but that we 
are too mucl 


for tho incredible machinations of 
Heap, to choose another example, Mr, Mi 
cawbor cleared these up; but it is Mr, 
Micawber that hindera us from heeding them. 
‘This, at toast, is a not unfriendly 

tion, Yet I cannot but believe that, 
Dickens took great pains with his plots, 
was not a plotter. He was not, any 
moro than T ray, @ story-teller first and 
foremost. We can hold in our minds 
throad of Mr. Wilkie Collins's web, or of 
Fortané du Boisgobey’s, or of M. Gaborian’ 
ull great woavers of intrigues. But Dickens 
goes about darkening his intrigue, giving it 
an extra knot, sn extra twist, hinting here, 
cominoeny. Ta hing there, till wo get mysti- 
God anil hored give ourselves up to the 
fun of the humours, indifferent to tho des 
tinies of villaing and victims. Look at “Edwin 
Drood.” A constant war about the plot 

in the magazines. I believe, for one, 
Edwin Drood was resuscitated, but it gives 
mo no pleasure. He was too uninteresting. 
Dickens's hints, nods, mutteri fore- 
bodings, do not ot all impress one like that 
sloepening and darkoning of the awful omens 
in “The Bride of Lammermoor.” Hero Scott, 
unconsciously no doubt, used the very manner 
of Homer in the “Odyssey,” and nowhero was 
his genius more Homeric, That was romance. 

The “Tale of Two Citios * is » great test of 

the faith that isin Dickensites. Of all his 
works it is the favourite with the wrong sort! 
Ladies prefer it. Many people can read it 
who cannot otherwise read Dickons at all. 
‘Thia in iteelf proves that it ia not a good 
example of Dickens, that it is not central, 
that it is an outlying province which he con- 
auored. It in not a favourite of mine. The 





diverted to care for the plot, it 
riah 
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humour of the humorous characters rings 

false ; for example, that of the resurrection 

man with the wife who “flops” But Sidney 

Carton has drawn many tears down cheoks 

nal seomtaneed to whet Mr. B. in “ Pamela” 
“pearly fugitives.” 

‘Ie sometimes strikes one that certain woak- 
nosis in our great novelists, in Thackeray 
feetod of publctin, Tho grem and plow 

publication. The green and yellow 
leaves flourished on the treea for two whole 
yearn, Who ( Alexandre the Great) 
‘could write a0 much and yet all good ¥ Do 
we not all foe) that “David Copperfield” 
should have been compressed t As to “ Pen- 
dennis,” Mr, Thackeray's bad health when 
he wroto it might well causo a certain lan- 
in the Inter pagea. Moreover, he frankly 
id not care for the story and biufy says, 
in the preface, that he respited Colonel Alta- 
montalmost at the foot of thegallows. Dickons 
took himself more in earnest, and, having so 
many pages to fill, conscientiously made Uriah 
Heap wind and wriggle through them all. 

To try to ace blota in the sun, and to pick 
holes in Dickens, seems ungrateful, and is 
ae an rn eae bat no mortal 
man have more people owed mirth, pleasure, 

ness of care, knowledge of life in 
strange places. There never was such anothor 
as Charles Dickens, nor shall we eee his like 


's, sooner than the like of Shakspenre, And 


he owed all to native genius and hard work ; 
he owed almost nothing to litorature, and 
that little wo regret. He was influenced 
dy Carlyle, he adopted his method of nick- 
names, and of hammering with wearisomo 
iteration on some poculnity, for example, on 
Carker’s teoth, and the patriarch’s white hair. 
By the way, how ii ible is all the Carkor 
episode in “Dombey.” Surely Dickens can 
never have intended Edith, from the first, 
to behave as she did! le may have 
worried him, as thoy worried Scott about 
‘St. Ronan’s Well. It has beon said that, 
save for Carlyle, Dickens was in lettors 
a selltaught artist, that be wae go man's 

and Fest lop from ee ie doubt 
him leaa acceptable to the literary 
amen of letters like Thackeray, 
2 man in whose treasure chamber of 
memory all the wealth of the Middle Ages 
was woved, Hike Scott. But the native naked 
observation, his delightful high | spirits, his 
intrepid loathing , bia chivalrous 
desire to right it—theeo things will make 
him, for evor, we hope and believe, the 
darling of the English people. 





PRING! 
‘OD Whata rich 
feast for the 
naturalist iy era 
bolied in. that 
une little word! Tt means the awakening, as 
iwere, into life of inany forms of animals and 
Dirds and plants, Tt means unwonted ac 
tivity iu every domnin of nature, a seuson 
of glad sounds and pleawntsizhts Thegroves 
re-echo songs of plidnese from countless 
foathered throats, insect hife in endless variety, 
sallies forth with incessant linm, flowers 
spring np like magic from every wood and 
hedgerow ; cach tree and bash stows signs of 
returning activity; and animals that have 
heen lying snugly dormant through the wints 
hlasts come ont into tho world again and fit 
ind leap about with joy. 

in ealy roriug the whole realm of nature 

eerus like u restless alecper about to arraken 

after the lous winter's night. very day the 
wads on trees and hedges expand more and 
ruore, and matiy a tiny shoot may he detected 
vmongst the carpet of dead leaves, The haze! 
ushos ure gay with tusselled ornaments; jnim- 
vores caxt thon pale faces upwards from the 
mossy banks, snowdrops and sation carpet 
the woodland glades, The woods whieh in 
winter looked grey an] not-like appear much 
joore dense when viewed from 2 distance, and 
irown tints ateal imperceptibly over them 
as the millions of tiny lads swoll out. 

As the days begin to lengthen great changes 


AMONG THE BIRDS. 
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may he noticod among the birdy T\rhaps 
the thrushes are the first to feel aml fore. 
tell the advent of spring © Mormmg and 
evening thei nover-failiny concert niuy be 
heard, varied occasionally with tho storm: 
coek’s Joud refrain. Starlings moy now be 
olxervod with drooping wing» aul pmffed-out 
plumage, warbling merrily near their nest- 
ang-holea; a robin's nest in all its mstic 

ty wins our almiration : the tnks have 
hogan to build, aftor much noisy delibera- 
tion, in the tops ot the tall, windy clns. An 
timo goes on, and boisterous Mateh has dried 
up tho rills and fallows, and April comes 
otice more with het firkle smiles of sunshine 
and her copions tears of raiu, the migratory 
Winds hegin to make their appenianee, First 
and foremost is tho wheatoat, a bird that 
frequents the stony old quarries, 
commons, and sheop-walks. Almost simulta- 
neously we hear Lho monotonous notes of the 
chiffehaff from the woods; and o fow duys 
later the little willow wren steals silently 
back from hie winter retreat in Africa to his 
summer qnarters in the wonds and gardens 
and lunos of our own country. Soon after 
arriving his sweet little song may We hoard 
in almost every tree and bush, and a fow 
weoka afterwards the pretty semi-domed nest 
is bailt amongst the brambles and tall 
herbage on somo momy bank, iulf hidden 
‘by anemones and nodding bluebells, in which 
the female lays half-a-dozen tiny white ogga, 
speckled with psle reddih brown. 
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One of the mort marked chuactorstics of 'retare to inland mountam distaets, the 
Tard life m early sprmg m that 2 becomes homely robins wd nomy bisckbirds ‘leave 
mau dispersed Yo winter, aswehase al aly the socimity of houses whero they have hved 
sun binds congregate m Jocaliticy best able | thiou,h the wmter nd go back to thon 
to supply thom with food and shel butan|oll haunts m the woods and fields the 
sping they apne themselvas over the entnc | flocks of hnncts ind testes and redpoles dis 
count cats ttle waztrls run duntily md &md eek they seromer quirters on 
oval the clodsof euth and alon, the furrows | moors and gommens wi} im the fr planta. 
m tho wike of the plough the July mt] tions on the fall sdcs Inc sume changes 
yullow buntings we back “gam on the ras | may be observed amon,st water fowl) Ducks 
helle the mewdow pipits Icave the lowfind: | aud couts in] mootlan run t the quiet 
and sech the breezy mours where they row yous oully det Jocaitus whee they 
thy young. Lapneiois « len plucie tnt five m th yan all the winter and viet 
dunbos desert the vovsts aul mul fits and the usa lacedm, plies and the ,rot 








Di tits. t atl wl of fh rlourh 


Jnid nurseries round the rocky corsts which flowers where summer comes quickly and 
hove been prwtically deserted Intherto ate with mt almost ws WumDs 4,n trinsform 
ona more fall of then fcitherol tent the Arete icjom mtyene vast ayy We 
Tiom il parts of thi surrun in sews they now mes th fl chy of redwings on the 
ative mm countless hosts cull mots pufims prsture amd the chattenng ficldfares are 
razortalls hattw kes Qupnets m1 falmais— Leu Uno morc amongst the hawthorns — thoy 
dl moxcd by 2 common impulse to muct wb huc spel north to the buch and fir forests 
the «sera trysting plucs The divers leave on the slops of tht Swelish fully The 
the sou and rete to mlind lochs w dsodo snow buntings hue sct ont on than Arctie 
may oysti crtohirs and tinged plovurs jomtncy_ some of them probably 1¢ hing the 
ight through thi apans, the mi tition of poll | Bat it we Tose many of ‘out hile 
bids a gomy on apace The vot umy of fathacd fucnds othors anive to tube thow 
jase inf dnehs ant the hosts of Ant pluo aly w Apnt we nekome bick 
waders which wore diiven south to our costs the swallows and the mutiny and by the 
Jast outuma, hurry bach vm tolinIsbithel mddk of the month the cuckoo s note 1 
aa beight sunshine and jay with berllrt cleai]y out ftom the woods and groves 
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nightingale, the blackcap, the garden warblor, 
aie oat and ethor tt billed birds 
arrive in full force, and tako up their resi- 
donce m tho woods and gatdons and hed 
rows By the end of April the corne 


1s back again amongst the meadow grass and 
corn, and his monotonous cry ia 
day jong, and often best part of the 


growin, 


ear, 





Ade hestee*s geno 


often finished by the end of March, 
ate ly placed amon, heap 
clippings or brushw: it 
ia made of - = rnote lined thickly 
with hair, and wool, and feathers, and 
the few twigs and roote round the 
outside lend xt a rustic beauty pocu- 
lun ity own, "In thie nest the hedge. is 
sparrow laya five or six deop blue and « 
eggs. In a hole in some Frokendows wail, 
or betwoen the gnarled roots of a tree by 
the brook side, or amongst ths ivy on 2 
bauk, the robin builds its bulky cradle of 
dead leaves, dry gras, mov, rootlets and 
hair, in which she lays hor six white eggs 
thickly marbled with brown Another neat 
that we are stiro to come acioss in the 
orchards or the woods anil hedges, is that 
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night, as he wanders from ficld to field in 
quest of his mate Among the latest to antive 
are the goataucker, tho turtle dove, the 
spotted flycatcher and the swift. 

‘We must not Jet tho spring go by without 
visiting somo of the beautiful neste which are 
duilt at this season. Take first the sombre 
little hodge sparrow. Ite beautiful home » 





of the chaffinch, No bird architecture in 
Europe equals in heanty that of thia gay 
little bird. Sometimes the walls of the nert 
ona studded with sive} lichena, and often bits 
of 8 webs, cocoons, anil scray 

of Fae are used to ussimilato its colour with 
surrounding objects, with s view to its con 
eealment. The blackhird’s nest by the side 
of the stream, and the missel-thrush’s. high up 
in the forest trees, are also charming objects 
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to be met with dunng e eprng ramble Nor 
mut wo forget to give the song thrush a call 
ns wo pass hor nest in the hac bushes Ap 
prowh carefully and you will see the mother 
hurd eittang quietly on her oggs, hor heul 
peopnng over one aide, her tail over the other, 
and us hkcly 4s not her tall wade open 
Perhaps sho shps quictly off, ot flutters away 
with haish tumultuous eres, leaving her blue 
win eggs lying tomptingly mm thor hard 
cup, whieh 3s almost 18 smooth and round as 
af it had boen turned on the potters whee) 
‘On tho sides of the stream, wherc the 
water leaps from rock to rock in mul carcgr 
wnt whuls rounil the etoncs, and pist the 
dap binky wo may chanee to meet with 
the dumed nest of the dipper, snagly placed 
umongst the overhanging toots It is 6 
stringe ant beautiful structure, mule almost 
cntnely of moss, which the’ spray hoeps 
mont id grocn, and nod with dry gris 
aud layers of dead Ioaves = The egss uc 
pare white, and four or five m numlr A 
lookery at thie time of the year 1s anrutc rest 
ing plico to vist From dawn till dusk the 
rook are busy buldmg thei nests m the 
tall trees and all day long an imcowant 
chorus of cries 1s kept up = Many bride 
ue amply repairing then old nests others, 
not 40 fortuna, are building cotucly new 
ones Some are flying to and from the 
uljommng fields with roots and turf others 
may he soon breaking twigs from the trees 
Towanls the ond of March the esgs atc Ind, 
int tho busy acne loses none of its numa 
tion All ae bustle and hfe until the soang 
ue satoly reared and ablo to follow ther 
parents to the pastures The woods we ilo 
miudo lively with birds In the quiet tc 
cosse9, where man seldom treads, the shy 
pys md magpes are bringing up thar 
fanuhcs wang all thar eanuing to escape the 
vigilant gamekeopore In the hole of the 
decaying timber tho titmice make then nosts, 
and now and thea the wryneck’s whuetls 1s 
houd, or the dwcordant srow of tho cock 
phoaeant as he murshals tur harem aronnd 
im the evening’s dusk Tho coveys of 
paitidges have bioken up mto par, which 
many bo seen here and thore along tho hedee 
iow sules. Highot up the halls, smongst the 
Vireh and | woods, we ehall meet with 
the hindsome blackexk, and perchanco 
Citch a aght of Ins strange antics in the 
pauing season «We must vint the panmg 
ground at dawn, and conceal owzeelvos 
amongat tho surroundmg vegetation Soon 
the birds make their appoarance and with 
ont delay the tournament heta are opened 





Battle after battle 1» fonght and won, 
the val males keopmg up the confhet 
untt all the vietotious ones have pared 
Pheasants, bomg polygamous, alho pan in 
bogs ho sure way , but the 1ed grouto wd 
are mont 8, and ver; 

batly mate for hfe aa aa 

As the spring day get longer and warmer 
bind after bud begins Camere dutaes , tach 
species Sontrn to hatch its at the 
time when the food on which ‘ey are reared 
ww most ahundint Now wesec the 1 wows 
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and the martina busy at their old nests, or 
building new ones. Bit by bit they attach 
their nests to the walla and and eaves, 
forming first s eup or shell of mud, which 
is waimly lined with hair, and 
feathers. Tho flyeatchers ‘may be obsorved 
in their old haunts, sitting on tho bore 
ranches and old stumps, from which they 
ever and anon sally out into the air to 
passing insects. Gay little winchats sit upon 
the tall hemlock stems in the grass meadows, 
and the treo pipit takes his hpward flights 
from. the tree-tops, singing as he goes; ro- 
turning to his old perching-pluce to rest, and 
then soaring upwards again. Tho bluo dome 
of heaven, across which the big white masses 
of fleccy cloud, eloquent of fine weather and 
calm, slowly drift, is resonant with the sky- 
lark’s song. Bird-musie is everywhore ; and 
the orash of melody that comes with spring 
echoca and reechoes through overy nook 
and corner of the woods, and fields, and 


moors. 
Botore bidding adieu to tho earl; breeding 
birds we penis fail to visit 4 colon 


horons. We best associate this long-uecked her 


and Tong’! bird with the waterside, 
standing aa if lost in thought near the pool, 
patiently waiting for his meal of frogs and 
ich ; but if when he unfolds his black 
wings and rises into the air, wo follow him 
home wo shall fiud thet he makes hie nest in 
atree, where he aleo goncrally roosta, and 
where he is as much at home as any of the 
porching birds. Horons build in colonics, 
just like rocks, making their big flat nests 
of sticks and turf and roots, on the Iroad 
branches of the fir and other trees. Tho 
old birds may often be seen perched on the 
very topmost spiko of a firtreo, aud very 
ungainly objects they look as they crane 
their long necks from side to aide, and pecr 
down h the foliage at the unwelenme 
intrudera, air is full of herons sailing 
about so buoyantly, and here and there you 
may hoar the big birds crashing throngh the 
‘ranches, either hastily leaving their nosts or 
coming back to them. Their pale green 
ger ate laid in April, and when the young 
are hatched the scene becomes even more 
animated and interesting. Regularly as 
rooks, the old birds pass to aud fro with food ; 
az the ground under the ne-reeis strewn 
with broken cls, nestlings whic 
have either fallen or been blown from the 
nosta, and quantities of decaying fish. When 
they are partly fledged, and Jong before they 
own fly, the young binds climb ont of the 
the branches, using their beaks as 


and his protection. It is cause for 
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well as their claws to assist them, Unfor- 
tunately the poor heron faa much persecuted 
bird, and ite colonies are few and far between, 
oud only in districts where man offors it 
that 
our “last large bird” ehould bid fair to 
‘become extinct here as a breeding species, 
and share the same fate aa the bustard, the 
spoonbill and the kite, which have lon 
ceased to rear their young in this country. 
Some birds, especially the owls, delay 
their noating senson util field-mice are plo 
tifol Another bird that neste late in ayain, 
probably from tho samo cause, is the kesti i 
or windhovor hawk. This intercsting little 
bird nover seekers a neal fox iteclé but takes 
possossion of a deserted mugpio's or crow + 
nest. Sometimes it lays its oggs in a hol 
inacliff or ruin. Our charming picture well 
represents a kestrel’s home in the lator aitnu 
tion, The six eggs are laid on whatever 
material may chance to be there, in this 
ase 8 fom eed foxes foes ra bits of dry 
grass. performs the greater part 
of the task of incubation, the oock keeping 
rls sapped dd Sige 1 an 
protty little hawk may easily be recagnise: 
even at nm distance, by its poculiar hahit of 
suspending itself in the sir on almost motion 
Jess wings, while it aurvoys the ground bolow 
Few birds are more uscful to man, its princi 
Pel food consisting of mice and beetles, The 
a warlike sparrow hawk als ior: 
late, so that its young ean have e good supply 
of birds and amaji mammal, 
us now leave the woodlands and 
fields, and sco whut spring is like om the 
moora and monntuins, On the mild genin! 
days in May, wo cin stand and watch the 
mnipes earcering high in air, and listen to the 
poculiar drumming sound which they make 
when din courtship. Tho j snipe 
has left us for much higher latitudes, but the 
common snipe frequenta some qniot dit of 


bogey ground near tho moor, laying four 
‘ichly marked earshaged eng in a seanty 
nest under the shelter litt 





willow Lush 
or tuft of rushes. On the moors the cock 
red are crowing from almost every 
little bil quo ieete Tod being visible above 
the tall heather ; and as we walk along they 
rise from our feet on whirring wing uttering 
their loud cries of gotac, gobas, go-bac-bne- 
bac with startling distinctness. The golden 
plovera and duniins find a home congenial 
to their tastes in tho hes on the Tough 
tablelands at the mountain tops ; whilet 

ring ouzel, frosh from southern lands, sits on 
the rocks und pipes bis wild iay, viewing us 
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all the time with suspicious glances. The 
twite rises startlod from the tall heather, and 
on every bit of marshy ground the meadow 
pipit abounds, In the gorse coverta, now 
glowing in the swolight liko massos of 
furnished gold, tho sweet-songed linnots 
make their nests and the gay stonechat sits 
and chants on tho spiny branches. On the 
rough pastures the lapwings aro breoding, 
and their eyge are eagerly sought by the 
eountry poople, who send them to 
markets, whore they are sold as table dolica- 
cies, The merlins are back again in their 
accustomed summer haunts, waging relentless 
and incossant warfare on the small birds and 
weakly grouse. This dashing little falcon, 
the pluckiest of ita race, returns unorringly 
to one particular spot, and nests year 
yerrin ‘one chosen place, this season's eggs 

ing laid but a few feet from where those 
of last wore hatched. A stray carrion crow 
may often be seen beating over the wastes 
in search of unprotected grouse nests; and 
here anil there we come across 2 cuckoo 
intent on finding some meadow pipit’s nest 
in which to stealthily insort hor eggs whilo 
the rightful owner is nbsent. Theso upland 
solitulus are full of charms for the naturalist. 
They bring him face to face with natnre in 
her unchanged aspocts. Endless incidents as 
strango as they are interesting, and count- 
less objects as novel as they are beontiful, 
are constantly crowding themselves before 
his obworvation. Bat we cannot stay longer 
hore, we muxt conclude our spring ramblo 
among the birds by a visit to some distant 
bird bazaars on the rock-bound coast. 

‘A naturalist's first visit to a colony of sea- 
birds is a redJetter day in his experience ; 
aud no matter how many times his visits may 
be repeated, there always exist the same 
charm and the deoply al ing interest of 
his first improssions. The writer has had 
the good fortune to visit most of the cele- 
brated bird stations round the English and 
Scotch coasts, and his experiences of the stir- 
ring, vivid scenes are indolibly impressod on 
his memory. To seo those bird colonios at 
their bost, a visit should be paid when apring 
ia fast merging into mimmer. It matters 
little which locality ia chosen, all aro full of 
interest; but cortain birds, in many cases, 
confine themselves to particular districta, For 
‘instance, nowhere can the nesting economy of 
terns and gulls be better studied thm at the 
Ferne Islands ; in no other locality but St. 





Kilda oan the British ornithologist watch the 
falmara at their nests; whilst tho Buss Rock 


, Must ever be associated with the gannet, and 


the binde thet are flying up and 
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Flamboro’ offers unusual facilities for oleerv- 
ing and razorhilla, On these 
latter rocks every available ledge is crowded 
with guillemots, and the crannier in the 
cliffa are tenanted by countless razorbills, 
Viewed from the sea there brave old cliffa 
a wonderful cight. From all parts 
of tho ledges birds aro incevantly flying 
down to the rea; whilst the face of the rocks 
is almost hidden in places by tho hoes of 
big yin out But he 
place in this conntry to see the guille- 
mot Lt home is on the " Pinnacles,” u group 
of stocklike rocks at the Ferue Islands, 
are some sixty foet high, and the flat 
tablotike tops are one moving mass of hinds. 
Our illnstration representa ove of these curi- 
ous rocks, on which the guillemots may be 
seen, closely ed, euch sitting atk ite soli- 
tary ogg. hen approached by human in- 
truders the whole mass of bind hurry off, 
ponring from the edges in streams, helter- 
skelter into the boiling sca below, leaving the 
surface of the rock thickly strewa with thoir 
beautiful ezzx of almost every conceivable 
huo, In the hurry of departnre many egzs 
get knocked off into the wea. On the ledgew 
of those cliffs many kittiwaker Luilil their 
neata, and their nolsy clamour sounds high 
above the roar of the sea, On the flat in] 
sijoining those “stack,” vust colonics of 
gulls broed, each islet for the must part being 
monopolised by a ingle predominating rpe- 
oe Ooo alin ie heed by teres _ 
orrin and puffins, 9 thin 
by ewer Viaek becked guila, a few eider 
ducks and oystor-catchorr, whilst. another 
ontlying rock is tenunted exclusively by 
cormorants, As visitors aypreach all be. 
comes uproar and tunult, and the air is soon 
full of fluttering birds. The sceue can only 
be compared to a heavy snowstorm. Under 
foot their eggs lie so thickly that great care 
must be exorcised in walling abont, or we 
should inevitubly trample upon them, and in 
overy available placa amongst the sea cam- 
pion and conrse grass we stumble across « 
nost, The island where the puffins breed ia 
undermined with their burrows, aud the 
ground is literally full of birds all sitting on 
‘heir solitary opp. 
‘The Bass Rock, with its colony of ganneta, 
is equally fll of intorest, the nests bei 
led ‘thickly bit of cliff 
Tock ledge at all auituble to hold them 
Early in apring the old gannets return to the 
tock, and in April and Msy the scene is ani- 
mated beyond all description. For some con- 
sidorsble distance the rock the gannete 
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may be obsorvod fishing. They catch their 
finny prey by rising high in air, and then, 
with closed wings, darting headlong down 
into the water with s terrific plunge, raroly 
failing in their efforts, Coming nesrer you 
muy see the birds standing on the short 
grass at the top of the cliffs fast aslocp, 
with their buried in their dorsal 
plumage. Thousands ere flying to and fro 
along the faco of the lofty cliffs; on every 
possible place a gannct’s nest is built, and 
the birds are incessantly quarrelling owing 
to their cloos companionthip. ‘The air re. 
sounds with their loud cries of carra—carra— 
crra ; and as we ap} +h the nests, numbers 
rise _ rig wa ater di ing a half- 
digested fish, launch buoyantly into space. 
Some birds refuse to Teaco their ogg until 
they aro pushed from it, all the timo uttering 








oriea of angry remonstrance, Occasionally 
two birda fight fiercely and go toppling over 
the cliffs down the dizzy depths locked in 


tight, race, but scparating as fall 
ond ccna themselves Ton ‘rior tiny 
reach tho water, Many of the gannets in 
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the air are carrying materials for their 
nest, Tho gannet only lays one ogg, 
which is nearly white when fresh, but soon 
becomes coated with dirt from the wet feet 
of the parent bird. The nestaare built of 
ses-weed, coarse grass and turf, with a fow 
feathers by way of lining; and the stench 
arising from the decaying fh and slime, and 
the droppings of the birds, which make the 
rocks look as though they had boon white- 
washed, is somotimes almost unbearable. 

But we have already reached the limita of 
oar space. Springtimo is noarly ovor, and 
‘We must rosorve our visit to the stupendons 
cliffs of St. Kilda, with their rich bird troa- 
sures, until the early summor, when the ful- 
mars will be bnsy at their nents. Bird-lifo 
in Spring is so ative, and so much requires 
our observation and attention, that it is dif- 
ficult to make a selection from the rich store 
beforo us, All we can do is briefly to allude 
to a few of ita most prominent incidents and 
most interesting phases, and leave tho short 
and imperfoct sketch to be furthor elaborated 
by the ohsorver himsclé, 





ON CHILDREN. 
By rux Rranr Rav. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Loap Biauor or Rocursrzs, 
FOURTH (CONCLUDING) PAPER. 


‘ is a blessed thing to own children, it ia 
hand to part from them. 
“ All preedonzncan 
By arta) hearts ia garded ly w fear j 

‘There are many ways of parting; some gra- 
tuitous, somo with real eomponsations, some 
inevitable, all with just tinge of sadness. 
Before, however, we talk about parting from 
them, let us fret inquire if wo are getting all 
the happiness we might and ought to get out 
of them while still they are all ours. Thoy 
are not sent to be s burden but to be a joy. 

joy! What makes me sak this iz, 


staying with him, that he did not 
least undorstand the secret of makin; 
children the relaxation as well ex the care of 
his life, and that I, who was only too glad to 
ait at hia feet to learn a multitude o; 
tir Poe here, if he wished, give him 
bumble lesson. We should begin the 
with the children—have them come to ws 
before we leave our room, if only for five 


PF 


tuinntes, for Scripture and tho common 


“prayer. They may or may not breakfast 


us, Tho exigencies of study and busi- 
ness and the authority of the inexorable 
remness somotimes make that inconvenient. 
Bae ‘We ought to havo thom with us at our 
own, if only for ten minutes, to bring sun- 
shino an the happy chirping of the Lest 
kind of song-birds into the room, and to make 
etter-reading impoesible. (The much-op- 
pressed writer never ventures to bring his 
Ietters to the breakfasttable now.) A 
ight of their dear faccs, 
and their bright talk, and then for tho rest 
of the day the recollection of their presence 
and the hope of it make simple happiness, 
When they are quite ey ocet 
sionally sak to oof the meal, though 
have just had their own. Never mind 
i do. Once a little girl ext by hor 
‘at hia breakfast, and he had been abso- 
desf to many gentle hints a4 to her 
for 8 share of his food. She could bear 
it no longer, and she opened her suit in a 
fal way. 


at 


cS 


arti “Father, would it not 
you happy to give your poor little girl 
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‘ong tastot* one all was the grim 
ly; but presently, not without a sense 
ia the testo was given, Fathers should 
also remember that though nobolly expects 
them to be able to doscribe how eny one clee 
in dressed, thoy ought to take a real interest 
in tho dressing of their children ; » man's 
criticiam is uover resented, ignorant though 
it be, if only it shows a good intention. 
The crime that is never overlooked is in- 
difference. pa little ens oe should 
be spared for reading aloud, or a game. 
The Suturday afternoon should be a holi- 
day for them and with them ; and, in the 
case of lay folk, all Sunday. Nowhere 
more than with childron do wo reap what 
wo sow, and get what we giva An in- 
dlulgod ‘child despises as well as troubles 
its parents ; fimmly and tendorly governed 
all through ita life it will become a tifal 

and delicious reward. 

‘Afather must expect his girl to rulo him, 
He may be abla to ia boys ; of ull 
delicious and irresistible tyrmanies give me 
that of an affoctionsto 
knows hor power, she is queen. (She begins 
to rule about fifteen.) 

‘The first parting—for which, indecd, there 
has boen secret proparation ever since tho 
moment of birth--ia when tho chill, at the 
‘watorsholl of ita conscions porsonality, rocog- 
nises ita individuality, with more or lesa tact 
and resolution, asserts it, in courso of time 
proceeds to put it into practice, and ulti- 
mately, whether in tho choice of a profession, 
or in the formation of frivndship, ur in tle 
revolt of upinion, or in the change it 
or in the leaving of home, or—by tho pase- 
ing into the invisible—doparta, whether in 
boily or soul, or both, and the parents stay 
behind, Too much pationce and skill-and 
gentle consideruteness can hardly be given 
to this difficult transition-time, when freedom 
and anthority, the growing righta of life and 
the unrepealed lawa of parenthood, have to 
be nised and recon: Some features 
of this time must not bo takon too seriously. 
From others there will be o reaction 
sontly, and an equilibrium found again. 

a paront offer friendship. It will not alwa’ 
be accepted, it eannot be quite practicable, 
for reat, friendship requires equality, and 
parents and childron never can be guite 
equal, nevor can walk together on 
ground. Still, it is Tight to offer it, and it 
rings a sense of relied. in religi 
Pron cepeeee egee 
ial; love may still remain, as true 
not as delightfal aa before ; but there are 








ghter. If sho wisd 
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circumstances under which a changed frith 
‘means—chasm. There are ings which 
aro but the extension of the family life and 
the multiplication of the family joy. Occa- 
sionally they bring unmi: happiness ; 
sometimes the joy ia very mixed i on 
ous side, while reasonalle and even beautiful 
on the other. When an attractive wolf in 
men’s clothing climbs over into our quiet 
sheopfold and attracta Red Riding Hood away, 
it does come quaintly home to us, that onec 
wo did the same thing ourselves years ago, 
and we felt neither injustice norshame, Herc, 
too, there is compensation. When wo sre gone 
—and after sixty the secret heart often 
counts the waning years in front, and won- 
ders, not without a little narurm] andness, 
what these dear bright hearts wil! do with- 
‘out those to whom they have gone for every. 
thing (and got it) ever since the beginniny 
of thoir life—it may be comfort to be Saoured 
that they will be cared for, and still loved ; 
that though their father’s chair be empty, 
and no mother is loft to smile her tonder 
isdom, some one else has offered to take 
aud fill that placo, so fur as it can be fillod, 
Besides, there may he now opportunity of 
learning, what Victor Hugo has plossantly 
called “Vart d’étre graudpire.” Of all de- 
lightful relationships under tho sun can there 
bo any so entirely delightful os that of a 
‘ent, or so irresponsible 1 

‘LoMaiatro has observed, “there areonly two 
real evils, romorso and disease.” Of all kinds 
of remorse can any be more poignant or shame- 
ful than o parent's romorse for negligence 


faith, or unkindness to a childt To have brought 


0 child into tho world, and then to havo 
iged it maintenance, or schooling, or ex- 
ample, or kindness, is'a crime Disesso is 
something out of our reach, though also 
sometimes traceable to our own misconduct ; 
and when a child is ill, God spoaks to it and 
tous ina very deep and real way. What tho 
Tittle one feels, thinks, dreads, wishes, we 
may not always know.  Prubably the angela 
are very close to it, Just bofore it passes, 
in and again we are male suro that a 
vine face hangs over it, which our mortal 
eyes may not see, but which lights up its 
eying: featares with awed ccatasy. Even 
Tong before He sends, His presence is mani- 
fest to the soul 


"Fie sayy Tahal never live throng © Annie, what chil 
Annie consMiered. ‘If 2)’ mid the wise little Anniv, ‘weis 
Tabu ery to fhe dest Lert Joras to balp we, fr Emme, 
‘Teta all tn Ghe plctare there, “Little chittven, gorse mato me.” 


M6 
" S F 5 * bal tl if Teli to the Lard, 
Spa gaa! fanny ate beagles 


HBSS pepe yor cra tt you nro ate nid 
‘rhe Toad han ao mush to do—tat, Bassam, you tell # Tm 
vue ite ul with er arma Ning ot on Sh coater 
Here—my last digression—I take leavo to 
interposo a queation, which shall at any rate 
be practical, Thore are some who really 
fove childron, and have none of their own 
to whom they can show what they fool. 
‘There are some who have had children, uow 
tranaplanted into the gurten of Paradise, und 
the dear task of their life is There 
are come who are sure they feel affection but 
do not know how to show it; there are some 
with money, or leisure, or gifts, or great 
sympathy, and loitoring all the day idle in the 
great vineyard of sorrowful humanity, excus- 
ing thomsclves because they think no man has 
hired them, To such wo say, test your love, 
satiely it, uso it in a way where it can hardly 
he wasted, and must be serviceable, in tho 
winistry of children. By teaching, or hous- 
ing, or sending them when ill to a hospital, 
or taking charge of orphans, or by subscrib- 
‘ing to somo of tho numberless institutions 
for dostitute children of all kinds which this 
blessed England of oura is ever multipl; 
with a sort uf greedy love, show your 
that you remom iis word about suffering 
little children to come to Him ; prac- 
tically to them that your talk about loving 


them is not a sentimental Thapeody. Neg- 
lovted, i it, vicious children are the 
eating ulcor of our Eny life, and God 


punishes us for thom. To save but one dear 
child for Him and His service is to bring a 
throb of grateful love into His heart aud to 
hide a multitude of ain, Reader, what can 
you do for children, and the children’s Lord ¢ 
Consider! He will show you ! 

Somotimes they get better and sometimes 
they dia. Tho treasures on esrth thon be 
come the treasures in heaven; and ono more 
link is broken which fastens us hore, It must 
bes wonderful transition for any of us to pass 
from earth into the splendour of the heavenly 
places. To have childron there before us, 
anticipating our coming after them presently, 
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moves strange thoughts in the heart, May 
it not proveko the timely question : “hall 
wo be over there!” The chances, 
howevor, are that we shall go first, and that 
they, after an interval, will follow ; and then, 
if we have lived together in the fear and love 
of God, we shall one dy meet again. We 
will trust them with God, Who will be to 
them what Ile has been to us, Who will mako 

vision for them, aa He bas done for us, of 
Peautiful human joy. ‘They are not likely 
us, yet we will make our innocent 
Plans for ieejing a pleco in their hearts 

‘o will write our daily journal with care, 
increasing eare. Some day they will die 
cover in ita pagoa how tenderly and con- 
stantly we thought of them when we were 
milos away. We collect little memorials of 
travel, which will adorn their modest homes; 
letters which may some day interest them 
we are caroful not to destroy. We even like 
to think—are we too foolish in thinking 80 t— 
that some day the dear lipe will murmur 
softly and kindly, ‘‘ This was the table, with 
the big drawer of prevent in it; that, tho 
Ting which our r wore when she died ; 
this, the pen with which his last letter was 
written; there, the jctures of the faces wo ao 
reverontly love!” yy Will be happy, and 
we shall be happy, and, please God, we shall 
all be happier soon, little girl, at the 
clove of her firet birthday after her mother’a 
death, said, “Father, I have been very happy, 
‘but it ie over eo soon.” Typical lament. 
things pleasant and beautiful on this side tho 
grave are “over so soon.” On tho othor 
tide, towards which all faces, all footeteps, 
whether of young or olf parents or children, 
are locking and travelling, wo hope to be 
gathored together into one family, under tho 
one roof-tree uf the many mansions of our 
Father's house. Wo shall meet and find and 
Jove and sorve each other there, in the life 
which is for ever and ever; and among the 
prophetic glimpses of that better country, 
which come down to us from the Evangelic 
Prophet (I am not quite sure I understand all 
its meaning) ia one that goes to the heart of 
all who love the young—“ and the stroots of 
the city shall be full of boys and girls playing 
‘in the streets thereof.” 


to 











QUEEN POLLY. 
Br FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, Avruon or “Toon Forxs’ Lives,” x00. 


Oe: morn in very summertide 
The sparrory’ ‘early twitterings chide 
‘Mias Polly's + Iteness ; 
She Paver and turns, and wakes at last: 
To sonse of rapture deep and vast, 

‘And sudden greatness, 





With conscious, coy, yet stately air, 
Sho comes (two fet Phd stair), 
A radiont P 
And, merching tan the breakfast-room, 
birthday salvoes round her boom 
In straggling volley. 


To her, the day’s unchallenged queen, 

Each sabjeck, be he great or mean, 
‘Due tribute renders; 

She cuta the string, unfurls the wraps, 


‘And bares, tid deep-drawn “Oks” endclaps, And 


Successive splendours. 


What's done or act aside today 
Dopendd, it harlly hoots to say, 
‘On Polly's high word ; 
Who speaks of copics, scales or sums, 
That malapert thoes ‘becomes 
A scoff and byword, 


‘What shall the festal pudding be ¥ 
It hangs on Polly’s sole decres— 
Es com waite direction 
ess 8) the word of powor, 
pean in Tain, eggs, OF four 7 
Can raise objection. 


Through all the grovelling year hoside 

A fork and spoon (to humble pride) 
Lift moat or bone up; 

One day of rich and throbbing life 

She wields, in awful joy, » knife— 
Divinely grown up. 


To her pertains that royal round 

The birthday-cake, ita summit crowned 
With brave devices ; 

Sho sits, in quoenly state aloaf, 

deals, sans comment or rept oof, 

Capricious slices, 

One aay she wears her birthday-crown, 

Thon, all il uscoptred tonnes down 

Three hadeel hey days and rity four 


Must craw) their sordid course before 
Another ‘Ye 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE SENSES. 
Br JEAN INGELOW. 
WL—THE COLOUR-BLIND, 


BEFORE attempting to show that somo- 
thing might be done towards edricat- 
ing such eyos a6 perceive colour im nfoctly 
we ought to point out—1, What 
ig; and 2, For what callings it i dain 
Chromatoy pois always one 
at least of the 3 throe primary eoloare i seen 
falely. We cannot be ar cartain which that 
in; but most people, both those who see 
thus and those with ardinary vision, con- 
nider it to be red. Hanily any of of them 
nee rod; but if they see the ether 
yellow and blue, uve do, it i 
thing that green, which is m 
ah 
if 


. 


! 


4 
oh 


ture of what "thay aan non 
Sonal thumb rend 
always green, 

shades of all colours are given 
and put those which are blue 
mix tho reda and the greens, 


i 
te 


fi 
fl 


Nothing brings out the itners of the 
difference between their sight and ours so 
much a thoir attempts to explain it or to 
Teagon upon it, 

Thus Mr. D., » gentleman mentioned by 
Dr. G. Wilson, “consilors that he sees blue 
ee nereetoatt “With regard to 
my want ion ey aia Peaee 
to mo that Be tiue and ellow rays 
neutralize each Schentand shes i equal pro- 
ed ee itute what is really no 
hic Aaa ‘very light drab 


ogee oc gry. ti thin ise ia 
nating to i 3 we cannot in the least tell 
bat they are; but they show that only two 
were re really seen by him, and those 
‘when the; y were pare, In another caso 
mentioned, ‘zon almost all the 
were confused together. “Some 





1H 
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colour-diagrams having been shown to Mr. 
P., be one 7 as conn, russet a8 
red, purple a3 red an , & very 
ehaide of yellow-green as orange by day ie 
aod the dirt of green a edd 
brown. g@aslight he 18 1 
and toe Sad “Ebe hore grey aad fla, 
On other hand, he unconscioualy be- 
trayed an effort to supplement his dofective 
vision of colours by all secondary aids, If 
coloured papers wore shown him he fixed 
upon any difference in shape, smoothness, or 
configuration which thoy presented, and when 
they were shown him again recognised them 
by differencea which would have escaped most 
other eyea; he would often, accordingly, 
ve &] xd to @ stra to recognise 
ccalour, shen, in reality, heewne only recall 
ing the form or condition of surface of tho 
This ng to be of hint 
is t to great use, ass hint in 
way 











who are confused in the same 


ry. 

One of the instances I have personally 
known of slight perception of colour came to 
me with the surprise it alwaye canscoe—to 
find that @ person whom one had always sup- 
posed to live in a world like one’s own, is 
really romote from it in all his notions of 
what things are like. 

This intimate acquaintance, who had tra- 
velled all over the world by land and by sca, 
described his travels wall, was fond of hi 
garden, and for several yeara had betrayod 
no peculiarity of vision, was once romarking 


Somebody had admired thom, 
the conversation bogan by his saying 
4 me, “The girla don’t like them; they said 
they were al a I believe 
taken tho trouble to bring thom up from the 
country. It would have been Uiticult to 
soy anything in their favour as they then 
stood, for they were of the richest magenta ; 
they were placed in two vases of a lively 
pink colour, and the dinner service was 
deep blue. ‘He lifted his glass—for he was 
short-righted—and looked at them. Then, 
when J said something meant as 3 tribute to 
hele Ene growth and beauty in themselves, 
0 snid— 


the table, “and I don’t 

the coloura that you do.” 
When asked what be did ses, he replied— 
“"T geo form and shading and a good many 


liove I see any of 


his blind have to rue, The 
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colours, but I cannot always name them.” 
‘He shortly said, “I have a friend, o lady, 
who has very i sight, She only secs 
one colour, that is blue.” 

“How does she know #” I inquired. 

“She fecls sure, che tolls me Sho anya 
aho enjoys colour most when there has boon 
a fall snow, for thon tho sky looks 20 
‘beautiful, and the landscape has not #0 much 
dark shading ; all in clean and white. She 


is nevor tired of wdmiring the aky.” 
ben ahe eoes, besides that’ only form 
and shading 1” 


ly. 

“ What is the world like to hor 1” 

“ Like an engraving.” 

Thus he showed that he thought this lady 
saw only black and white and biue; that is 
to say, darkuesa and light and one colour : 
bat he explained that she only saw bluo in 
the sky ; sho did not see solid blue, as of » 
fe e-not or an azure ribbon. 

ger rapes ina ussite: 
gree that peculiarity of expression which is 
sometimes observed to characterize the colour- 
blind ; it was not precisely anxiety thot looked 
forth from his eyes, nor was it curiosity ; it 
seemed to question and be daunted, as if in 
the presence of an ever-unaolyable doubt. 

But those two peculiarities, that of seoing 
one colour falsoly and that of being ancer- 
tain about several, are not all that the colour- 

differently by day! “on ae 
ifferen' ight anc candlo- 
Tigi and some of them believe tha, though 
thoy never seo red by day, they have occa 
i geen what we have told them was 
red by night the same that in daylight they 
fige a8 green, 
‘Thore is a sort of consistency of difference 
between their eyes and normal eyes which 
follows them into everything, dis 6 
colour which we never mistake for green by 
candlelight by any chance, But cortain 
changes of colour we all alike perceive. Thus 
pale yellow and primroee tints become almoet 


of white; lilac often takes the hue of drab or 


fellow orsnot disoguishable; aloo ght 
are not distinguishable ; olectric light 
‘alons leaves colour unchanged. 

‘Then we are all aware, even those who ace 


comes on red is the first colour lost, 
the last. A flower becomes 


almost black, and are 


lonvon which temael 
tHe seceived foto the dimnoss, and ose to 
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bo groen, thus showing tliat even to the’ in charge of thoes who suffor fram it, under 
normal eye red and green are not such sure circumstanesa where safety dependa on & 
postonsions as blue and white. j colour, 

Thora who have not examined the subject ‘Thus no man who has this defect shonld 
woull be surprised to find how few names boa physician. Ho cannot tell whethor his 
for colour many persons among tho unedu-, patient is finshed or palo, Ag.was aaid of 
ented classes havo, and how careless they are one such “How should he know, whether 
ahout it, though they may eee it perfectly. : this is scarlet fever? ho nover sow scarlet in 
‘Thoy all ‘know the three primary colours; but his life.” 

Thave mot with some who, usked to match a: Next to the physician the chemist is o 
piece of orange or purple cloth, would take ‘dangerous man: he must trust entirely to 
up pieces exuctly like them, and yot would the labels on his drugs ; if thoy change colour, 
bunglo and hesitate a good deal if desired to ' and thia often indicates that they are detario- 
give thom their names. | tating, ho does not know, but still sends thom. 

In tho same way crimson, scarlet, and | out with s chocrful mind. 
pink, torracotts pink, peach-blosom pink, ' ‘Tho sick nurse is alike disqualified, and for 
and brownish rei, will i under the two the samo reason. 
names pink and red, though those who call After these eome the railway signal man, 
them so can match ‘them porfectly, Even‘ who roads the red danger signal to stop, aa 
highly educated porsons commonly eall deep | if it waa the groen, commanding him to dash 
blue "purple, ignoring the fact that with-;on. Then thoro is the sailor who mistakes 
out somo admixture of red purple cannot‘ tho atarboard for the port light of a vessel 
exist, sighted in the night and reads into it a 

It is a curious circumstance that red, the directly opposite moaning from that it was 
unseon colour of so many, is the favourite meant to convey. 
volour, and may be called the king-colour of —_It is a crimo in tho colour-blin to purnue 
the normal eye. It was especially soin aucient any of those callings when their defoct has 
times. If we examine the Bible we shall been brought home to them, and there are 
find that the Hebrews scarcely cvor use other trades which it is foolish in them 10 
volour as an epithet, a8 we do when wo say follow, becauso they can nevor compote with 
“the blue sky,” “the prgple hill.” | They thoso who have perfect vision. The tailor, 
say, indeed, “the Red Sca;” but blue is the milliner, the house painter, the dyer, are 
searcoly mentioned as scon in natnre, only instances of these. 
in the “blue and purple and scarlct” of But more than balf the colour-blind live 
the tebornacle hangings or the high-pricet’s and die unaware of thcir defect; among 
vobos, or the pavement of the king's palace, those who are uncducated it frequently passos 
of “rod bine and black and white for ignorance and stupidity, or if known it is 
tmarble” in the Book of Esther. Yellow, covecaled as a disadvantage by them, though 
‘cxcepting as a sign of disease, is mentioned in the nature of things they aro not aware 
“her feathers like yellow of the mischief they may do throngh it, 
sold.” But red is largoly spoken of as in How shall all these be diseovered in tho 
juter times, and porhaps as incorroetly, for we young. seneation, and warned and classed 
did not invent, wo only inhorit the ex) Wi itwill be of any uso to discover them. 
sions, “red gold,” “red wine,” one of these (lo themaclyos) remains to he proveil, but 
boing merely orange, and the other uruddy that it is quite easy to do so, one instance 
purple, “Hed hale” fs a modorn, or rather will prove just as well os many, In the first 

edierval, inaceuracy; ‘rod cow” we get placo, they should novor be told to select 
from the ancients. Those epithots all “ppear colours, but always to match thom. It will 
to show a certain fancy for calling things be poreeived that the experiment in quos- 
red ns the more kingly and costly colour. tion went on this plan. 

‘Why our ancestors misealled so mans The sceno, a village school, far up in the 
colons we, howavor, cannot bo sure, nor north of England; about forty-fivo children 
whether in differont ages sight may be alike. presont ; for tho dinlect of either master or 
‘The varieties of vision are oven now almost scholars I am far from any wish to apolo- 
endless ; and to return to this one, chromato- gise; the English was, to eay the least of 
ysoudopsis, examplea of it might be multi. 1, more agreeable than that spoken in 
plied from recorded instances, but once having London. ’ 

shown to be extramely common it bs-  Nono of the children wera more than eight 
come ovident that others onght never tobe yearaold. It should be axplained that there 
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wos & classroom beyond in which was a 
table covered with skoins of German wool, 
bits of coloured glase and silk of all colours. 

Ma “Now baimns, back end o’ last 
week I tell'd ye Td gie yo an ould farrant 
lesson today, You, Josey, ye seo this?” 
holding up fed rose. 

Josey, a amall child of six yeara: “Ay, 

aster.” 


master. 

“ What be it, bairn 1” 

“Why a rose, master, for sure.” 

“ Ay, but what kin’ o' « rosot” 

“A red un, sir.” 

“Well, now yon go in t' cluss room and 
fetch me out a skcin o’ wool, the nighest like 
this rose ever yo can.” 

Josey takes the ruso and fotchos back a 
skein, just the se he, aa 

fow, Mairy 's got to go lo 
Tikewise.* 

“¥ doon’s want ¢” rose, T can lease (choore) 
¢ akein wi'out it,” anys Mary rather sulkily. 

Mary was nearly eight years old, and 








was surprised at und despised the earincex 
of the Iewon. She brought out a good 


After this about twenty childron wore sent 
on the same errand and matchod the colour 
perfectly. The interest of the lesson flags— 
the children’s attention wanders. At last, a 
Kittle white-faced fellow gocs into the class- 

stays some tint, and 





finally comes ont ' 
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mothers were all up in arms at any attempt 
being made to show that their ‘bairns’ were 
not as ‘cute’ as was possible; those whose 
children were convicted of colour-blindness 
declared their bairns wore as the Almigh! 

made them, and nono but irreligious fol 

would dare to aay they ought to be any 
other, In short there was such a commotion 
made that 1 have had tho groatost diftenley 
in smoothing things over, and never couk 

have dono so if it not chanced that the 
two little brothers who are colour-blind are 
to omigruto in e fow woeks with their 





At was not worth while, he went on to 
say, that for the sake of one or two children, 
the parenta should all be mado irate and 


jos. 
hh several other casos it was ngrood that 
‘8 village school can do nothing for tho two 
or three children who may have this kind of 
vision. “Nothing,” was put in by one school- 
master as a parenthesis, “beyond the su- 
benefit of finding them out and giv- 
ine them advice as to what trade thoy shull 


But in a great town, where tho schools 
would yiold at lewst twenty such children, 
they might bo formod into a clase, and take 
. — now and again, when it might bo 


that the colour-blind children of the 
‘ichor claases would bo wilded tothem, Then, 


room, 
with two skeins in his hand, Shouts of { besides such advice, thoro should Lo attempts 


surprise and derision fill the rooms. made to dovelyp as far as practicable their 
“Surely.” other senses, To awaken their curiosity, for 
“What be ye thinking on 1” instaneo, ax to the smell of particular dyes, 
“One on ’om’s as groon an grass, and t’o- them to distinguish them, and teach 
ther as grey as a rutten (rat).” theoretically to know the colours of 
Tho little boy looks feghtened. anch dyes. To educate tho sonso of touch, 


“Thog’s dono as woll as thon know how,” 
says the master rathor gently. “Don't thou 
bo soared, thon’s nobbut tried ones. Hore 
take and match me this.” 

He gives him tho glossy Icaf of a laurel. 
‘The child goes out again and with a much 
‘more che¢ and confident air comes hack 
and pute into his hand a skein of the brightest 
ee ee children too much eur 

ined to whisper together, 

“He beant a fondly nether fond here 
has tho old ecnse of foolish. 

Out of the fifty children two were found 
‘who could not match all colours. 

“So you sto,” said the person who related 
tho ancedote, “you sec the experiment an- 
smeared perfectly,” 

“On ‘the contrary i answered co badly,” 
said the vicar of the 


ro ne to make thom fally alive to all sorte of 
differences—as the toxture and nature of 
fabrics, To edneato their eyes to notice 
all slight differences in every urticlo ebout 
them, so that thoy shall recognise it again, 
even if it is only a piece of pmper among 
other pieces, and having once Yoon told ite 
coluur, shull be able to name it confidently. 
To teach them by theory what colours go 
well together in @ pice of ombroidery, for 
instance, or a psinting, so that when their 
colours have Been Iatelled they may ise 
them without making absurd mistukes, 

To this it may be addod that, even if no 
direct Geter forks form them into a 
guild, it is hi, lo that communit; 
of interest and ones in thoir lot woul 
draw them together, so that the rich would 


iah, “that I shall be inclined to aid and employ the poor, and 


never consent to ita being tried again. The ! the poor to serve the rich. 


™~ 
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dying 


to our best und most precious sonse—that eyos have closed moro calmly 
sonse by which wo become aware of outlying forting words—" Thine oyes sball soe the 
worlds, the far-off families of God, that sense King in Hia besuty. They ahall behold the 
to which some of the groatest promiacs of Jand that is very far off.” 


But more apace cannot be given hore, even Holy Writ are given. How my 
6 
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and all forgetful of tho atranger. “Can you 
dear tue to rea it or would you rather rail 
it ” 

i) 


CHAPTER VY, 


was an October day, a cold, grey, melan- 
choly day, when at Iust thero ‘came » was no reply. The poor wife stared 
ray of hope to the cottage on tho slopo ot | blankly at the fire, trembling, stil pallid. 
Thurlsoe, 'Moltieal scientists nay that there is nothing 
Susan, who was at home that day, holping ' more likely to cause the real breaking or 
her mother to make ¢ little suit of clothes rending of » human heart than good nows 
for Walter, opened the door to the weathor-! tuo suddenly communicated. The extrome 

wom man, ovidently a sailor, who had of ill-news is less likely to be fatal, . 
Knocked s0 loudly, and who atarod so! Elizabeth Gxtonby did not die. There 
strangely whun the girl asked him what he wu: a time of blind, painful, effortful strife ; 
wanted. Truth to tell, Susan looked ro then o measure of power came, sufficient to 
white and frightened that the poor man did | enablo her to demand the truth, all the 
not know what to say, or how to introduce ' truth. But it was only told to her alowly, 


his orrund without causing further fear. 

“Ah doun't want nothing, Miws!. . . 
Ah've Ivought ya summat, summat ‘at Ab 
wan reckonin’ on yer bein’ glad to seo.” 


seemed 


gralnally, It may bo told here in briefer 
worls. 

Tt was a long letter. William Hewick 
to take plewure in hearing a 


Elizabeth had followed ber daughter to much of it real ax Snaan chow to read in 
the door, and now two white timid faces his presence. Therv wax a good deal in it 
wery looking with strained yes into his, ' thathe knew already ; a good deal more that 
‘Will Mewick conld bear it no longer. Slowly, ‘he could confirm, and being a flild's Haven 
and with affected difficulty, ho drow a large, ' man, it was 8 satisfaction to him to take part 
illfolied, nnch-soited letter from his pocket, in this domestic and local drama It was, 
watuhing mindfully the twopale countenances ‘later in hia life, a portion of a sal but 
that eeemed to gtow even palor while he! favourite xtory. Will Hewick was reuowned 


watched. Ho could almost sco the hunger 
an it grow, the hopo that dared not be hope- 
ful, the four that seemed as if it wore realy 
on tho instant to lew to somo terrible cor 
tainty, 

“fis aletther, ma'am)... This is @ 
Gatonby’s house, isn't it? Soa thoy 
maa at yon house don belaw there.” | 
“A letter!” said tho mother, holding out 


her trembling luad, then withdrawing it in 
unconscious “trend. Susan saw her father's 
handwriting, clear, strong, firm os ever. 
“Come in, mother, come indoors! And 
you, air, come in, will yout” Susan 
aig her mother by the band to the fr: 
aide as whe gpol 10 stranger, taking 
his fur cap, {ollowed reapootiully, hokding out 
the letter to Susan, 
“Oan you bear it, mother ?” the girl aid, 
sinking to her knees at her mother's fect, 


ld 
1 


for his stories to the very last. 

‘Will wont away presently, after ho had 
‘bad a comfortable tea ; and it waa not till 
noarly midnight that the wholo of thut long, 
and loving and penitent letter was read aud 
understood. For days afterward tho faces 
of Elizabeth Gatonby ant her daughter 
were—I use the word considortely—-blie- 
tered by the hot tears that fell 20 long, uo 
unvestrainedly that night. 

Evory detail was told, recalled, it wero 
bottor to say, of how George Ciatonby left 
his homo that night in a very ogony of 
sion, of pain, of resentment, above all of 
bitter resentment. Ho hul gone atraight to 
Hild’s Haven ; had spent tho evening at the 
“Moulgrave Arma,” in the company of a 

of the crow of the Eri King, a whaling 
‘veasel a about to sail And after a time 
he to more than one of the 
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jing the business together, with infor. 


men abont him the unhappinos that was keeping 


consuming his very heart, leading him on to 
try, quite in vain, to drown his misery by 
drinking. It was a resource to which he was 
all unaccustomed ; and it had not the effec! 
he expected it to have. Instead of deader 
ing hia grief, it seemed to increase it, tc 
render him more keenly alive to the 
of every word, every look. With cach lal 
hour that ho grew moro desperate, 
The chief mate of the Eri King, who ha 
not been able to mect with a akilful 
ter to suit him, was quick to sce his chanco 
and he was a man who knew how to strike 
whilo the iron was hot. So it was that at 
daybreak next morning tho wheelwrigh 
from Thurlsoe found himself on board of an 





breeze. What his reflections might be car 
only be conjectured ; but he was manly 
boough to perceive that, all things consi- 
dered, his best wisdom now would be to ac- 
quiesce in the deed that he had done ina 
moment of oxtreme unwiadom, 

All this and much more was told in the 
letter that Susan read. Aftor giving duo 
and full expression to his repentance, to his 
affectionate yearning for his home, his wiiv, 
his children, he began to write of his re- 
tum, 

“It’s been coming upon me ® good whilo 
now that we wero not likely to got back 
this fall with the othor ships,” he wrote. 
“We've had no luck, no far, not a single 
whalo, Over and over we have sighted 
whales, the boats have heen out, and chaso 
given.’ Onco or twico our Specksioneor suc- 
ceeded in sending homo his harpoon into as 
fine a whale ns ever blew ; but the brute 
away cach time, with no end of good line 
into the bargain. So that up to this hour 
we have not ¢o much as a single gallon of 
oil on bourd; and our master is not one to 
relish the idea of coming into the herbourat 
‘Hild’ Haven with a ‘clean ship.” I'm not 
quite sure as to our whereabouts for tho 
winter. It'll depend upon the ice; but I 
fear I'll have no more chance of sending apy 
word; or even of having one from you. 
Nover mind, Elizabeth. Keop up your heart, 
Tt seems a good bit to next counting 
from new it it will bo here aforo we 

yw, 80 keep a good spirit, and forgive 

and forget alt hae gone'by, For mel mM 

Dever speek #, won as to tho past aguin 80 
Jong us 3 live.” 

this came some few passages as to 

what be hoped was being dons by way of 


mation as to money left in the bank, and 
other directions, surmise, regrets, porplexi- 
tics, It was evident that the man’s whole 
hoart and sou! was atill at Thurlsoe. Finally, 
came more loving words, more repentant 
words, with touching promises of amend- 
mont, Thero could be no doubt but that 
he was yearning for that opportunity of 
starting the now life of which he wrote so 
ly. . .. Elizabeth Gatouhy never 
road thos words, und sho read thom many 
times, without bittor teara, and strong puto 
resolve on hor own put, A now begin 
ning was at least ax much a necosity to 
her heart and lifo as to his; and it was cer 
tainly a8 ofton, and as strongly in her mind, 
in her soul, and thie always in the soul's own 
lour—tho hour of prayer, 
‘May ono not say that for each, the newor 
and better life had already hagun ¥ 


OHAPIRR Vi 
Nor only tho friends and neighboura of 
eorge Gatonby were ready to rejoice with his 
wife and daughter when the sccond autumn 
came, and Goorge was expected home ; but 
many of the peoplo of Hild's Haven, compara 
tive strangers, were on the look out for tho 
return of the Erl King. Tho story ot Coane 
Gatonby’s doparture had become widely 
imown by this time, and nympathy with his 
fae wes wey 8] any bots w poople 
sympathy wil erring but repontant 
husband uleo. 


‘The times wore still stormy, but the his 
tory of tho times noed not be writton here, 
“t is in all thoannals of the land of that date , 
thore is no history of those days that does 
not tell of tho panic thut had pcizod upon 
English peoplo evorywhere, of tho droad of 
“orsign, that is to say, of French invasion. 
And nothing that could be dono in tho 
way of precaution was altogether condemned 

‘the majority. It was admitted every 
where that the magnificent’ men-of-war must 
‘fave adequate crews to man them if they 
wore to be of any use in the atrife that 

us being forced upon the English nation. 
Only considerations as these could havo 
‘srought Englishmen to look with anything 
ike toleration upon such diabolical machinery 
aa thet set in motion by the Adatiralty prone 
varrants. 

Only the othor day I was shown to tho top 

a darningy Lfashionod house in this 

\bous ;and thore I sow s recess in 
be ‘k of the gorret chimney, « recess 
which hed been used na a place of hiding in 
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the days when the g was doing its self-reproach—to now yearning for the mo- 
worst in and about id’a Haven. taont when 2] might say, “Forgive me 
No thought of politica, of forcign wars, ‘of Will you forgive me 1” 
any other extraneous thing troubled Elis Thinking, brooding, suffering thus, her 
lth Qatonby that October morning, when arms clasping her baby gil passionately, btm 
nawa came to her that the owners of the Zr} zabcth Gatonby wut and waited for the 
King wore expecting that their vessel would coming in of the Eri King. 
Lo ‘at anchor in tho harbour at Hild’s The whulor was then in the roads, waiting 
Havon within twelve hours. Three whalers only for eufficiont water to onter the harbour. 
of tho port, all of thom had arrived When the tide was high enough for her to 
already. One of them, the Henrietta, had come over the bar a fleg would be hoiatod on 
taken no fewer than thirty-six whales! The the “ancient staff.” 
Aimucell, Captain Johnstone, had bi sin Twice during the afternoon boats had come 
thirty ; and the Jenny twentyfour. [twas into the harbour, landing at the “Scotch 
not yet known accurately how many had Head,” bringing news of the men on board 
fallon to the lot of the Eri King, but itwas the Eri King. There had beon no death, 
anid cortainly that she was amongst the most little sickness, and the success of the ship was 
successful veagola of the season: and that, beyond all that had been reported Hitherto. 
therefore, her owners would havo little reason The prevailing fooling wag one of gladnesa, 
to regret the preceding year of absolute happiness, almost exaltation. 
failure. At least forty-six Hild’s Haven men wore 
It is difficult now to realise the excitement then on the deck of the Eri Xing, and most 
that used to disturb the poaceful old town of them had friouds or relationa waiting for 
‘on such oceasions as this. Every oae was thom on the piors and quays of the old town, 
alivo to the importance of the moment. But perhaps not one there was waiting with 
Evon those who had nothing at steke were tho same sickening, overpowering emt a5 
drawn into the general emotion that was | that which was consuming Elizaboth Gatonby. 
always aroused at the close of the whaling But at last she saw the ship for which al 
veunon, when the ships were arriving ono had boen waiting ao long with such yearning, 
after another, some with nothing but good such pitiful longing ; aé ut sho saw it cross 
uows for thoxe at home, a fow with little but tho harbon-har. Sho clasped her baby in 
ill, And hardly ever on October came but het arma, she held it up in her foolish excite- 
xome ship sailed slowly into the harbour, her ment, as if the father might eee—the fathor 
flag half mast high, hotokening that at least who never, evon in imagination, had droamed 
une more human being had passod into tho of it! and who could Ly no possibility know 
silent land. Jt was not atrange that when | that he lisd a thinl child to be remembered 
Elizabeth Gatonby at length stood on tho | in his prayers, Elizabeth bade the little ono 
pier, waiting thero for the coming in of the | look. She ‘besought it for love for the father it 
slip, upon ‘which her straining eyes wero | hai nover yet seen or known. ‘Then he drow 
ret, her expectation should be mingled with | littlo Walter to her ride, nearly two years older 
uiuch forolxxting. then the Walter his father had left that bitter 
And, strange to say, nover beforo had the night. But that night was forgotten at this 
recollection of that Iast sad scone inthe work- moment. Nothing that was past should ever 
shop at Thurlace come bofore her with a more be recalled again. All should be love, and 
keen and vivid reality, She saw in her forgiveness and peace—such love, euch peace 
imagination all that sho had seen there with as never yet heen known by the fireside 
her own eyos, heard all that she had heard at Thurlsoe; tho firoside that Susan was 
with her ears. Her husband stood before keeping warm and bright, in expectation of 
her, pained, passionate, stung to # wilder her father’s return. ig afterward the 
passion than she had ever before witnessed, girl told how she had wept and prayed, but 
sinking deeper into the miro of jon with with little comfort in her prayer. “I coulda’t 
every she uttered. |, sh! how hear no enswor,” she said; ‘an’ eo I'd no 
those words stung heraclf now. Every word hope. But I'd never had none—no, not 
she heard afresh! every taunt! every untrue from the beginning.” 
sceusation! The very tone of hor own voice The Eri same over the harbour-bar 
came back upon her. Through all thet che ot lest, not onfy safoly, but with an air of 
had done and suffered since, that one triumph, as of some conscious living thing. 
hour's work came back, and now it was as The crowd on the quay proatod forwari ; the 
vory fire in hor veins, gosding her to new exitement was, for verious reasons, almost 








E 


aba 
Tt was a0 soldom thet a’ 


mnprecodented, 
iid’e Haven whaler bad remained for two | estisfacti 


aeasons in the Greenland seas,” 


CHAPTER VIl.—CONCLUSION. 

roppd er anchor by tho ta of te guy, 

iropped her le 18 quay, 
George Gatonby el copa his wifo and 
child to his quickly and warmly beating 
heart. In that first moment of intenso joy 
the unexpected nows and presence of his 
Little daughter was hardly more than en 


and wife, not cleurly ; and Elizaboth folt as 

it har very soul was ing for one long, 

loving look into the eyes of the man elie had 

never—till too lato—lmown how to love. 
Tt had only boon by speci 


to 

the carpontor to leave the doe at the first 
ible moment. It was yot early in tho 
ber evening, and. +h the young moon 
had “hardly gone below 18 tops of tho old 
red roofs of 's Havon, the oil lamps wore 
lighted hore and thore, throwing dim rays 
the narrow stroeta, lighting the en- 
Fepeesty ieee tinacee fee ot be 

fatonby it little of light or 

Garkness as ho went with his wife across the 
bridge that the harbour. They wero 
quite silent, having not even the wish to 


speak, George was ing his hardly-soen 
dhngiten’ wea was fare loop, ta bs Lt 
arm; his right hand clas firmly and 
wary the let hand of Bis 


ly and 
wife, who held 
her little Walter on the side. 


“Wheroare ya takin’ ma to, Liza!” George 


said at last, 3] ing in a tender, dreamy 
way as they lett the bridge, 
“We're goin’ to Annie's,” she repli 


brightly “We're to hoy 8 cup 0’ tea, 
and bit o’ nice roast: beef—s bit 0’ loin— 
Tinow {inte 2 joint you like... . It’s all 
ly, George! “Annie an’ me arranged it 
over eo long sen ; an’ her husband saved tho 
Forel and teow vopwailes, an’ afew o’the 
pears an’ apples ‘at he's grown in his gar- 
den this year. We knew you'd neither ha’ 
seen meat, nor fresh vegetable for 4 
good bit back... . Au’ it’s all ready, George 
—just ready to wit down to... . Ob, that 
I ever ha’ lived to ses this night!” 
No answer was possible to euch speech as 
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is, but George laughod a nervous 1; of 
satilacton a itl his ugh 


ing, a Tg 
grant af love, of life, af hope, of all thi 

The “Annie” alluded to was Mrw Gat- 
hr sn the wife of the saan Who, waa 

principal market-gardener 's 
Haven of that day, His 
on the south side of the town, but his little 
shop and house wore at tho farthor end—tho 
Kirkgate end~—of Grapo Lane. 

« ine,” Dr, Young anys it is written 
titledeed ; adding, “Perhaps its 
designation arose from its being no narrow 
and dark that passengors neoded 10 grope 
their Ms OA 

They had just entored tho soaward end 
of Lane, the dark, narrow, crooked 
end. Little Walter cling closor to his 
mothor’s sido, while sho, half unconsciously, 
drew a little noarer to hor husband. 
street soomod deserted ; only one oil lamp hung 
near the door of the Dolphin Inn, and this 
‘one go dim as hardly to show what manner 
of men they were who rushod out 20 sud- 
denly from tho inn-door at the very moment, 
when Gi Gatonby and his wife were 
passing, ‘Gorge ld have drawn her and 
tho children to the other sido of the street, 
but all at once, before he hd oreen sia 
to suspect what wan about P e 
found himsolf separntod from pas our- 
rounded by somo four or fivo powerfully-built 
and men, who scemed to have aprung. 
upon him liko wild animals upon their prey. 

“Tn the namo of the King!” cried one, 
the leador, as George Gatonby, with a dos- 
porate effort, the effort of mad despair, at- 
tempted to wrest himself free from what he 
now imew to be a ang. lie wife's 
pitiful shriek png rg the street, again 
and again it oct along that narrow streot. 
“ \ George! My husband ! my hus 
die De! for tho love ot 
Heaven, let his 1”. 

She could utter nothing but this at that 
moment. Hor brain was alroady frenzied, 
confused. She looked about wildly for help, 
‘but no help was there within the narrow 
limits of the Grape 


in on 


‘one, who had been put into her arms by one of 
the gang at a moment when she waa hardly 
was cowering to the mother’s heart 
for very fear, yet lifting her little band to 
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atroke the white face that wos almost para- 
lysed with anguish, And still tho mother 
wag ling in her breathless, frantic way. 

“Let him go! ob, for the love of Heaven, 
lot him gol”, 

Suddenly, on the yory stepe of the inn 
toward which they had borne him, George 
consed to straggle. 

“Whisht, iboth, whisht, honey! . . « 
I¢ll be all right!” the returned carpenter 

ing 98 one exhsusted wit 
atrife. turning to the men he said— 

“You can’t touch me! Ah defy you! 
My Papers aro on board the ship Ah've just 

t—the Ertl King ; but they're all right, og 
you'll find, You can’t tourh a protected 


‘whaler | Not all the Admiralty warrants in 


tho world would enable you to do that!” 

There was a moment of comparative 
silonee ; little Walter's crying, his mother's 
stifled sobbing, were tho only sounds that 
broke it. 

“ All right 1” said the loader of the press- 

as if suddonly convinced against his 

‘will, but at the came moment giving a secret 
sign to the man nearest to him. “Quite 
true, I don’t doubt! Allthe same, we must 
see those papors of yours, if you please. . . . 
On sad the Erb Kmy you say they 
are 


“Yor, sir, yes!” broke in Elisaboth 
Gatonby with pitiful eagerness, “Can Ah 
fetch them for you? He's been i’ the Groen- 
Jan’ eeaa this well-nigh two years, has my 
hhusban’!. . . Gi where shall Ah find 
the papers? ... . But, ob, sir! if yon'd let 


him come home with mykj He'll fetch all ys sho 


want i’ the mornin’! . , . . Just think of it! 
Mebbe you're a father yourrelf, sir! An’ my 
hasban’s never sot eyes on the child in my 
arms till a quarter of an hour agone—no, 
never!... Let him come home with us, 
sir]... Say you'll let him come home !” 


Ta there a veanon in nature, for these hard hearts, 0 Lear? 
TAgfs goes ow @ sole cat tom tn et aw 


‘The lesder of the wns a man 
accustomed to sconea of this kind, but one or 
two of the mon with him were lees used to 
the work, and were already murmuring and 
whispering among themsclves, It was a 
moment to demand resource, if the stalwart 
and promising young whaler was to be 
rT think 1 will fer, my good 

“T thi accept your offer, 
woman,” the chief sai shocking in tho tone 
of one making an unwilling concession. “You 


shall fetch husband's and aseoon 
a8 you canst you please.” We ‘must be out 
ot th harbour ‘before the ob ade " 
isd I hey to go m: George sai 

Spotking with white set ‘hoo and rigid lipa, 

understood, “Ab shall her to go 
myself. can’t pers, ow 
that. Besides, how ie a ic te vith two 
bairnste get on board «ship like that at this 
time o' night ¥” 

“Oh, trust a woman for finding ways and 
means for doing anything she wants to 
do!..,. But all this is no busines of 
mine! Come along inside the Dolphin for 
half an hour. . . . I'll give youthat—haif an 
hour, my good woman! Do your beet!" 

Elizabeth would have started off on the 
instant, trombling, tearful, bewildered, in 
Set 2 be rire (ipl ia 

who was in the grasp of 
gang, drew his wife a little on one wi , took 

‘in his arms, and kissed ber and the children 
passionstely. They permitted him to do 


gat bye, Ligeie |” he said, half choking 
with the subs he had to stifle. He tried to 
say something else; one more word was on 
hia pallid lips, but he was not allowed to 
utter it, Sounds of advancing fect were 
Dard and st 8 Sgn from ths Leder of bay 

ie atonby waa quickly draggo 
Rito the ‘din doorway’ of the Dolpa, 

Bo, through blinding teare, Elizabeth 
Gatonby saw her husl for the last time, 
‘Thus, confused by the anguish of her poor 
broken heart, ahe listened to the last words 
ight ever hear him utter, 

She did not know it then; but next morn- 
ing, whon they told her that the Perseus, tho 
man-of-war thet had been lying at anchor 
in the roads off Hild’s Haven, bad sot sail 
the night before with some half-dozon im- 

men on board, she know that sho 
would no more look upon tho faco of hor 
children’s father, Being a mother she had to 
live, though never any more came tidings 
from him who had been the lifo of her lite 
for so many years, 

And evon yet it is told in Hild’s Haven 
how Goorge Gatonby returned from the 
Greenland seas, how within one half-hour, 
as with his wife and children he passed along 
Grape was seized by the q 
and never beard of any more. MThere are 
many stories of this northern seaboard that 
ond with those words, “Never heard of any 
more | 
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PART I¥,—CONCLUSION. : at 
ERHAPS it is as well that I should are these little craft that a man should 
inform my readers that a cance is a|not even attempt to step into them with 
very tender and fragile article, and has to | boots; he must either be barefooted, or 
be ‘taken great care of. It is made en-|wear moccasins. Our canoe had, unfor- 
tirely from the bark of the birch, spread |tunstely for us, been a long time without 
aver a light wooden framework. So tender | being used; it was consequently in a very 





unconscious of the fact that they had, in 
g all probability, eaten to repletion only an 
¥ — Geing vps Barid. hour or two before, 


7 Sern! 

Toaky condition, compelling us, therefore, pork and wit imited tea, 
during the first ere days to un- Freed is alwaya made when required, and 
Toad and hanl it up on tho river-bank for is generally eaten hot. The flonr, being first 
repairs several times during the day, thus moistened with the water in which the pork 
-eausing much delay. has been boiled, and the mors greasy itis the 
Whenever wo halted for this, or Pad better it is liked, is kneaded into the consis- 
other, purpose, my two men always tency of dough ; « stick, called by the Indians 
advantage of the delay to kindle a fire, a “ponask,” is then procured, and flattened 
‘make some tes, and eat a meal, quite down on both sides, until it bears some sort 
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of resemblance to # 
paddle. Tho dough 
3g then spread out on 
the flat side of the 
ponask with the 
hand, which is moiat- 
enod by frequent 
applications to the 
mouth of the opera- 
tor! The other and 
of theponaskis stuck 
into the ground in 
front of, and cloze to, 
the fire, and the cake 
ia thus toasted, first, 
one aide and then the 
other, When cooked 
itis by no means bad, 
provided you have 
notwitnessed the o) 

crationa of the cook; 
but thon, I think my 
readers will agree 
with me, that, even 
in civilised life, it is 
as well not to pry too 
closely into the s0- 
crete of the kitchen. 

Owing to the unusual shallowness of tho 
Tiver, we mace but slow progress during the 
first three days, and we considered ourselves 
fortunate if we suceceded in accomplishing 
twonty miles during the day, although we 
invariably made a start at about four o'clock 
in the morning, sometimos even carlier, and 
rately halted to camp before seven or eight, 
o'clock in the evenii 

Our gencral daily routine waa to rise at 
ahout four o'clock, make a fire, and refresh 
ourselves with a cup of tes. I would then walk 
on in advance with my gun on my shoulder, 
Teaving the eance to follow ; one man track- 
ing and tho other guiding tho courso of the 
canoe. After walling for about four hours, 
1 would stop to enable the cance to overtake 
mo; we would thon halt for breakfast, which 
would oceupy about an hour, when we would 
again proceed in the same manner. At about 
two o'clock another halt, of an hour's dura- 
tion, was mado for dinner, after which tho 
journey would be continued until dark, when 
we would halt for the night. 

‘The selection of a camping-ground was, of 
course, a matter for careful consideration, a5 
wo had no tent, and wore utterly unprovided 
with artificial shelter of any description. 
The placo selected was, as a rule, in the 
vicinity of pine-trees, with, and under, the 
branches of which wo were generally able to 
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improvise 2 tolerably good shelter from the 
rain, and whore, comfortably rolled up in our 
blankets, we slept, or endeavoured to sleep, 
oblivious to everything except musquitoea. 

‘Alas! it was impossible to drivo them from 
our thoughts; waking and sleeping, they 
seemed part and parcel of our existence. 
They never gave us a moment's respite 
from their irritating persecutions; day 
and night were alike to them ; they ‘never 
appeared to need rest, and they certainly 
gave us none. Voile, which afforded some 
protection for our heads and faces, were in 
constant use during the day, nor were they 
even discarded at night when wo retired to 
rest, and gloves with iong linen sleoves sewn 
on to them, and fastened above the elbows, 
were always worn. 

The weather that we, exporioneed Bee 
very changeable, an though +l iy 
wore excessively warm, with the thermo- 
meter ranging very often between 80° and 
90°, we had occasionally cold, frosty nights, 
when we would wake up inthe mornings 
wi our moccasins frozen hard, and the 

in our kettle converted into ice, Under 
any other circumstances, to people cam} 
ont in the open air as we were, these sud 
canes of cies nperscie would have 

very trying, but with us it was very 
different. We hailed the cold with joy, for 
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it had the effect—but, alas! only while it 
lastod—of putting the musquitoss into a kind 
of torpor, irom which they only revived with 
the advent of the sun and warm weather. 

‘The banks of the river, up which we were 
slowly making our way, were very high, in 
some places fully aighty fect, and very pre- 
cipitous, with numerous landslips, which 
made walking by no means casy. ‘The spruce, 
jeniper, and poplar, bosides the willow, grow 
in abundance on both sides, whilst the banky 
in some places were covered with bright 
flowers, and grass and wild barley grew 
ingreat profusion. ‘The farther we advanced 
inland the more luxuriant became tho 
tation, the forests wore more dense, aud 
trees increased in size, 

On the whole the walking wns 
forit waa either over rough, rocky jor 
ona marshy quagmire covered with long bul- 
rushes (infested with musquitoes) ; or 
the tulus of the cliffy, which was com 
‘of soft mud, whose surface made an of 
about 45° with tho horizon, and in which we 
sank over our knees. It is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at that after travelling, since 
morning, for more than twenty miles over 
country of tho above dloseriptios wo were 
only too pleasod at tho end 
and rest our wearied limbs, although our 
camp was of the roughest and our fare of the 
simplest, with but little in the latter; 

however, I was fortunate enough 
to bag « few wild duck, tonal, or plover, but 
aaa rule the birds were wild and unap- 
proachable. 


Zrnoee of cassie, wolves sad bears were suri 


numerous and frosh, but although we saw 
three of the former, we never succeeded in 


getting » shot. On the third day gut, we met 
some Indians who had just killed « cariboo, 
and who, in exchange for some tes and a 
little tobacco, presented us with some of the 
meat, which, as may bo imagined, was most 

‘bie and much appreciated. 

Indians are, as a rule, very saper- 
stitious, and put much faith in the existence 
is Good and Bril pict On one occasion 
luring my journey, my attention was directed 
by Somos pnt of fand immediatly ahead 

us, and by which we had to peas, called 
Husky Jack Point. At the same time he 
warned me earnestly not to point m} 
at it, for, he said, if ¥ did so, a furi 
pest would assuredly be the result | 

In apite of their superstition, the Indians 
who sccompanied me sppeared sincere and 
devout men, for they never omitted to offer 
up their prayera to the Almighty before 


theday to halt good 
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they retired to rest, and before the labours 
of the day were commenced. in the 
ening. before they pulled Cees up ia 
thir blaukets, one, gon jem, wou! 
read aloud a chapter from the Bible trans- 
lated into the Cree je. 

the evening of the third day, when 
had accomplished a distanos of about 
aixty miles from York Factory, it became 
too evident that in order to reach 

House before our provisions wery 
expended, it would be necessary to increaso 
my crew by the addition of another mun, 

viver was 80 shallow, owing to the 
unusual the summer, and the 
rapids were #0 turbulent, that it was more than 
my two men could do to manage the canoe 
proporly. Numerous delays were conse. 
quently the result. 

‘There waa only one eolution to the <ifi 
culty, and that was to nnpuck the canoe and 
sand hor buck, thus lightened, with the two 
men, in order to try and induce one of the 
Tadians from whom we had received the 
venison, and who wo knew were encamped 
sbout irony ar miles com the river, to ac- 
company us. As it was tent impor- 
tance that I she Push on quickly Toffecod 
‘wages to anybody who would come. 

Having arrived at this decision, as wo 
could not afford to waste time, the canoe was 
started off at nine o'clock at night, and 
awiftly sped out ish in the ning, 
leaving me, liko inzon Crusoe, strandot 
on the river bank with all ini 
and other paraphernalia, monarch of all I 


9° 


joyed. 
IT endeavoured to make myself as oom- 
fortable 8 circumstancos would admit, and, 
a the night promised to be wet one, t 
made s fairly ter by spreading an 
old tattered y prod of canvas, had done 
duty as the bottom cloth of tho cance, over 
some twigs and branches. Into thia lair I 
creph having, rofreshed myaclf with an ex- 
it cup of Laporte To mgt a apie 
passed  toleral fortable night, in spite 
of the rain, which fell in a porfect downpour, 
without intermission, until the following 
ing, Although this rain had the effect 
me somewhat moist, I 
ith the reflection that it would also 
6 effoct of causing the river to rise, 
thorefore be doing us more good 


harm. 

consequence of ovarythin ig being 
rated with’ tho rain, therefore, 
measure, uninflummable, I had much difficulty 
in kindling a fire the next morning, and my 


win 
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patience and my matches were sorely taxed in 
‘tmy endcavoura to do so, Parseverance, how- 
ever, assisted by some shavings that I procured 
with my axe from the centre of a log of wood, 
was eventually crowned with success, and I 
‘was soon revelling in the enjoyment of s deli- 
cious hot brew of tea, 

I think to thoroughly appreciate » good 
basin of ten it is necossary for a person to be 
situated as I was, namely, cold, bat drenched, 
and in perfect solitude, Then, if he does 
not affirm that tea ia the best, the most ro- 
freahing, and the moat soothing beverage in 
existence, I will say that such = person is a 
man of no taate, and can have no enjoyment 
in the pleasures, tho unutterable pleasures, 
of awild, roving life, untrammelled by cares, 
and subordinate to no one, 

The day possed, but without my Indians 
making their appearance, and another night 
‘was spent in much the same mannor as the 
former one. 

‘There was something indescribably charm- 
ng about the solitude that surrounded me, 
in the perfect stilInces that roi 
around, broken only occasionally by the 

crackling of my fire, or by the murm 
of the river as it flowed onwards 
the roa, I felt with Sir Philip Sydney the 
“delight of solitarinesse ;” 
“ 
how mash Io be yu, nitarneant 
thy ser rie 


But I was wrong, and had convincing fet 
of it after [had made the quotation! 
was something to disturb the quiet, an un- 
mistakable something, namely, the buzs of 
the musquitoos in theirtoo successful attempts 
to molest and torment me. rom their per- 
eecutions escape was impossible, 

‘It was not until late on the third evening 
that I espiod the canoe returning, and to my 
great joy I obscrved that there were three 


mon in her. Thus reinforced we resumed our calm, 


journoy early on the following morning. 

‘The now man was a great aoquisition ; he 
‘was 8 full-blooded Cree, rejoiced in the name 
of Nichi, and, like his countryman Tom, did 
not understand a word of lish ; but ho 
was a first-rate fellow, worked liko a horse, 
‘Was sa morry 88 a cricket, and was an cx- 
cellent and experienced canoeist. 

As wo proceeded to the southward, the fact 
that we wore leaving behind us the severe 
Figorous climate of Hudson’s Bay, and were 
entering & more temperate and genial one 
masse beroepaibe. ‘Phe pine foresta bocame 
more the trees were considerably 
larger, and birch, and even ocak, besides 


poplar, wore occasionally seen. I also noticed 
soveral specics of butterflies, and one that 
from its sizo and brilliancy of colouring would 
have done credit to « tropical region, 

‘Next to shooting » rapid, which means 
coming down one with the stream, taking a 
canoe up a rapid is one of the most exciting 
incidents connected with canoe travelling, 
although it can only be accomplished with 
accesa and safety by experienced men. I 
‘was quite lost in admiration at the dextorous 
and skilful way in which my Indians took 
the canoe up the rapide that lay in our course, 
and sometimes we would havo to go up as 
many as twenty or thirty during the day, 
Tn pome the depth of witor could only bo 
about four or five inchs, with the river 
rushing over the rocks and stones at the rate 
of zoo ten miles oo ts 

general strength of the current, except 
in the rapids, was from three to five knots. 

‘The way in which tho ropids are passed is 
for one man to track (sometimes up to his 
‘waist in water); another man in stationed in 
tho fore part of the canoe with « Jong pele 
with which he is pushing for dear life ; whilst 
tho third man sits aft and paddles with 
might and main, dirsoting the course of the 
anos. ay, ae the saniee of as 
canoe, assiating as much aa possible, when 
‘tho mpreme moment arrived, with my paddle, 

Itis certainly a most exciting moment when 
the rapid is entered, and the water ia socth- 
ing and whirling around; whon, for a second 
perbape, it is evon doubtful whether tho 
torrent will not overwhelm us altogether ; 
but the skill and strength of my Indians in- 
varisbly prevailed, end after perhape on 
anxious five minutes, during which time the 
roar of the waters was so great that it war 
impossible to make ourselves herd evon by 
those in the cance, we would shoot out past 
the rocks and hidden dangers, and rest on the 
quicecent waters above. 

It manst not be forgotten that even to 
touch ons of the numerous rocks and stones 
that Iie in your path in going through e 

id in o frail bark 2a a canoe is fatal, 
for such a rent will be made in the bottom 
of the boat, fe to mecaesliate 2 Sumsedints 
thorough repair, even if the injury is 
serious, and permanently dianbles 

we reached a nocky 
i,” where not only 
be encountered, but 

to be 
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be unloaded below the fall, and everything, 
canoe included, carried round to a convenient 
place on the river bank above the fall, 

‘Tho way in which tho Indians carry the 
gocle neross a portage is 10 make large 
package, sting it with straps, or rope, and then 
putting it on their backs, support it with their 
heads by ‘putting the strap or rope round their 
forehcads, In this manner thoy will carry 
at one time bare a a ot aes 
Lundred pounda, moving at a quick, alingi 
trot. Tho canoo is always the last article to 
be carried, and this is taken on the 
of two men, who run rapidly across the por- 
tage with it, 

Some of the portage arc short, 
only twenty or thirty yards, but, on 
other hand, others may be a mile long, 
and theso aro very todioua, and cause 
delay. On one oceasion wo had to mako as 
many as twelve portages during tho course 
ofaday. ‘The majority of the portagos aro 
named after some incident that haa been 
enacted in their neighbourhood, or after 
some event connected with thus 
“Morey Portage,” “Hali-brood Portage,” 
“Dead Man’s Portage,” Devil's Portage,” 
and eo forth. 

As an iltustration of the keen sight and 
«leatority of the Indians, I may mention that 
one duy, whilst wo wore tracking the canoo 
nlong the river-bank, Tom, who was on the 
tracking lino, olwervel a large fish apparently 
astecp in the wator, whore tho river was not 
more than two feot deep. Running back to 
the cunoo he hauled it alongside tho bank, 
seized the axe, quickly eut » branch from a 
neighbouring piue-tree, pointed it, and in less 
than two minutes from the time ho had firet 
soen tho fish, he tranafixed it with his roughly 
improvised spear and waved it above his head 
in triumph. 1 was a spocies of pike, and 
wns about two fect in length; it proved to 
be very good eating, was a pleasant 
change to our ordinary fare, which consisted 
entirely of salt pork or bacon, except when I 
Ac fortunate enough to ahoot something for 

pot, 

Our work was not always tracking up 
rtream, for sometimes we would emerge on a 
oroad ex] of water, a lake some thirty 
miles perhaps in length, into which several 
sinall prone flowed. On this we would peddle 
merrily along, occasionally branching off to 
the right or to the left, for the purpose of 
having a shot at a flock of teal, or perchance 
at some wild duck, but as a rule the birda 
were #0 wild and wary that we seldom had an 
opportunity of getting within range. ‘These 
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lakes were splded with innumerable islete, 
all densely wooded, and were excellent places 
for camping. Wild curranta, Liaspberticn, 
and gooseberries grew along the of the 
rivers and lakes sae ie = a retreat 
ing repast, when thoy wore found in sufficiont 

ion to mako it worth our while to stop 
‘and gather them. 

White fish, which aro most excollont ent- 
ing, abounded in the swimming lazily, 
or basking near the surface of the water, 
their dorsal fins just visible above. Wo 
endeavoured to catch some of theso with 
hook and Hine, with sphaning bait, and evory 
other contrivance we ¢ think of, but 
always without success. ‘The only way in 
which wo succooded in getting a few, was by 
shooting them with a bullet as they. appeared 
near the top of the water. The Indians catch 
them in great numbers with note, indood thoy 
form th principal staple of food for the 
iver Indians. 
ate 3 hard. day's work, of meal pi 

Tution, up rapids, across fon; 
lakes and rivers, we reached xford Houre 
late on tho gvening of tho 21st August, whore 
1 was most Laren! received by the chiof 
trader and his family, and whore I enjoyed 
acomfortable and hearty supper,and a night's 
rest with wmething more than tho canopy of 
hhenven aa ny roof, 

Tho pleasuro expericncol in partaking of 
a meal at which new bread, jan, delicious 
‘butter, aud frosh milk mado thoir appoarauce 
is difficult to deactibe, and when a warm wel- 
come antl a kind friondly greoting is added, 
the discomforts of a cunvs journoy, and tho 
utten lant hardships, aro soon forgotten; cven 
the porceutions of te musquitoes are tom- 
porarily banishod from our mind, as we lay 
ourselves out to cnjoy our rest’ and good 
cheer to the utmost, 

‘As the day following my arrival at Oxfont 
House was s Sunday, I was easily prevailed 
upon tomake it a day of complete rest; besides 
IT had many arrangements to make before 
Toould again set ont, I had to got another 
men to obtain ve on pervices two freak 

jiana; to arrange about the provisions, &c. ; 
‘and to start off my late companions fully 
yictualled for their return journey to Yor! 
factory. This sll took time, and it was not 





i 
until Monday morning, the 23rd, that I was 
again able to procoed on my journey. 
Oxford House is a small in compari 

with eithor York or Uh Tt consista only 
of one small house for the chief trader and 
his , and two other buildings, one the 
office and store, in which all the goods that 
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\. poanke Wotee Une 


we traded to tho Indians aie kept ind the 


other the pultry and lumber honsy Lake vl 
the Hudsons Bay <ompsny> posts it = 
suitounded by 2 stockade used im oklun 
times wa nicans of defence against Indian 
rads, and m more recent days 1 3 protection 
fiom’ thieves Although the wintas wo 
severe the chit 1 imid eompard with 
that of Hudsons Bay, and I noticcal pot tors 
cbbages peas beans, omons, Tectrout and 
other vegetubks growms im the chet tia 
du» guden whilst m the woods in 1 will 
strte Were gooreherries cun ints, str ow Ex 1119 
wid raspburries ~Trom the two Litter (xcel 
Tent preserves are nade 

Thr Indian» in the neighbourhood of Ov 
ford House ae the Muskegans, an oflshont 
of the Cree tub, thon tepcs or wigwams 
wae different from any that I had sen be 
fore for instcad of being covered with shiny 
stups of the hark of the birch were used, the 
Sume matci dl that 1s also utihvod in the con 
stinction of that cano.s 

Nan the Indian ville #28 a small wooden 
church md shoolreont ind uso 1 house for 
the clotgyman, but unfortunately rt lis bud 
no tenint for some time Thy wero built 
hy the Methodita, but there 1s some 
now of turning tho district over to th: ¢ hruch 
Missionary Souty When I loohid mto 
the chareh durmg the afternoon an Indian 
waa m the pulpit, and was, apparently, 
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talk the only ch: 
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preachmg + lost 
Uloquent acrmon 
at least, I jud.ci 
so from hn fincticy 
ind pestieuls 
ens 

It way 2 loved 
mormon Mow 
dy the 2 ub 
we pushe Loft fiom 
the pra at Ostad 
Feu omty filet 
are Deb de Tut 
dhnun, the diya 
froshin or 1 ng 
npught th al ml 
this resed an un 
pleasint Lp of 1 
sca whieh hil the 
effuct of womupltes 
drenching ws ts it 
splashed “up ove 
the low siles of 
tho canot it alvo 
neersatated — ont 
following ill the 
sinuositics of the 
coast hne mm ordar tu obtain a much Tow 
possible from the lund theroby matcrally 
imercvang the distance we had to prllle 
Tho canoe wis very much smaller than the 
onc I had «ome up in from York Lactory, 
aud wis therefore all the mor fi al uid 
Itwe howevir in a comespond 
mg degree yuy inch hghter 1 anitta: of 
some importance when many portacs hove 
to be mul Its Length was cnly twulve 
fect My new Indians ware stoli] ipathetre 
men who could nether speak nor understand 

thsh, but they nevertheless worked hard 
and wore capitil Lanvasts. 

tn needle 39 ind would only Ik tulious 
to my icaders fur me to cm merite ill the 
lakes with then numerous pitutes uc httle 
aelets all the rivers wath then tortuous wind 
mgs wd ull the 1ypds and witatills that 
Td to be passed, heades all the portages 
that we wee compelled to crm on ou 
Journey to Norway House Wo had the 
Same hard work m the canoc, the same simp! 
fire to subsrst on, the same tou,h stones inl 
roots to he npon, and the simo vor wions an 
blooiltharsty musyuitoes to worry andl annoy 
Ms, a8 On OM JourNsy upfrom ork Factory 
© Wis that we had more thon 
durstorms, and heyy run showers to begule 
the monotony of tha day and mht! 

he fob even at that early time of the 
season, Was to assume its beautiful 


autumnal tints, and the bright golden leaves 
of the ler, ee dps ‘the delicate 
green of larch, afforded a very striking, 
but not the less pretty, contrast to the more 
sombre huo of the pitch-pine and willow. 
The country through which I was tra- 
volling ia as liable to large forest fires, 
during the sutumm, ag the more southorn part 


of the continent is subject to ite great prairie | 
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On the morning of the 27th August, our 
little trials and miseries wore forgotten in 
the cheerful weleome we received at Norway 


Honse, where it appears rumours of my in- 
tended visit had received, and my 
srrival had, in uence, been for some 


time expected. Nothing could exceed the 
cordiality and heartineas of my reesption at 
this Huleon’s Bey post; they wero in them. 


fires, For two or thres days after ing selvea sufficient to make amends for the 
Oxford House we occasionally had to paddle ' recent hardships and privations we bed 
along the river, for perhaps four or five miles | experienced, to say nothing of the enjoyment 
at a timo, with a fire raging along both banks; ' to be dorived Ly the laxury of a pa fe 
and so dense was the amoke that the sun fortable bed, and a hearty meal. 

‘would be totally obscured for hours together,! My troubles, however, were not quito 
and our eyes made quite sore as we passed ! ended by my arrival at Norway Houre, for, 
through it, It was a sad sight to sce all the | to my cage, T found that it was not 90 
trees charred and burned to cinders and the ' easy as I anticipated to continue my journey 
bush totally consumed, whilet the poor birds | from that place. To perform it in m canoe 
‘woulil ho flying about ina most melancholy | would be almost impossible, and would cor- 
and utterly dopressed manner, vainly sooking | tainly roquites long time to accomplish ; the 
for a pluce to alight and rest, but finding waters of Lake Winnipeg are as turbulent 
none, {alo noticed the bodies of soms poor and as boisterous in a gale of wind as tho 
little rabbits floating about in tho river; Atlantic ocean, thercfore, unloss I hud 
they had evidently been driven into the unlimited time at my disposal, (which I had 
water by the flames and drowned. Tho nut) to travel hy cunoe was quite out of 


smoke had one good effect, howover, for, ‘ 
whilst in it, we were impervious to the 
— relentless little persecutors, the mus- 
quitocs t 
pecesychebel vik e mow of ag eye 
fcotly choked with a mass of long, 
pointed ‘bulrushea, throngh which we had to 
force a passage for our canoe. Luckily the 
pind ws in our favour, = therefore blow- 
ing the points 8 bulrushes away from us, 
dtherwixe we should have been unable to make 
progres for ib would have beon somewhst 
similar to charging ugainst a line of infantry 
with fixed bayonets, and almost as impene- 
trable. 

Sometimes the rivor up which we wore 
travelling, woul degenerate into a narrow 
marshy swamp of perhaps partake more of 
the nature of a thick, black, muddy ditch. In 
these casos we had to push and shove the 
oanos along the surface of the mud. 

Of all the uninteresting, and J may 
say disagrecable, work that can be imagi 
that of jrushing'a canoe for miles in a 
muddy ditch, redolent with the odours of 
decomposed ‘vogotable matter, or through 
Jong and thickly clustered reeds in shallow 
stagnant water, is perhaps the worst. These 
swampy localities were also infested by mus- 
quitoos! Ugh! how they tormented us; 
but F think I have already shown how 
terribly we auffered from these abominable 
little pests | 


the question, Tho difficulty was, however, 


attacks solved through the kind exertions of tho 


Factor, who arcortainel that a party of 


| Indians wae about to start for Winnipeg in 


a large flat-bottomed boat, and, for a con- 
sideration, they were willing to allow mo to 
accompany them. Ni could have 

out moro fortunate, and it was not 
long before all the necessary arrangemonts 
were made with my now friends, provisions 
prepared, and everything in readiness for the 
continuation of my journey. 

‘Tho morning of the 30th was wild and 
stormy ; 8 strong gale was blowing from the 
northward, sceampaniod by heavy rain and 
hail showors, with violent equalls. Neverthe- 
Jess thie was the day fixed for our departure, 
aud sfter taking leave of my kind friends af 
the post, I embarked with my new travelling 





companions to perform the last stage of my 
journe, 


xy. 
Our party consisted of twelve Indiana, 
four men, two squaws, and six pappooses 
(two of whom were babies in ans) and 
myself, thirteen in all. Rpt ie peta 4 
heavy, flat-bottomed barge, a kind frequently 

rt (ehsch ony 11 fos), foro 
(which is only 11 inches), for carrying 

the ie and stores from one trading 
to another, ‘The mast was of a very prim 
tive character, being 8 pine-tree had 
been cat down in the morning; it was 
stepped in the contre of the boat, and was 
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snpported by four shrouds; the sail was svening, passed without the customary family 
simply & square piece of old canvas without devotions, generally conducted by tho oldest 
any pretension to cut or shape, and could only membor of the pasty, and preceded by a hymn 
vo used when the wind was fair. The boat in which all reverently joined. It was 
vas guided by = heavy steer oar, and could picasant on a fine clear night to see the 
lo propelled, although very dowly, through party assembled ronnd tho bright flames of 
the water by oare when it was quite calm. our camp fire, and to hear them singing, in 
In this cumbrous conveyance we sailed | very gutteral tones, the evening hymn to» 
down the river from Norway Honao, not tune somewhat resembling that of the “Old 
without considerable excitement and terror,‘ Hundredth.” I could not help comparing 
especially on the part of the Isdies and ' these seuii-wild croatures of the North-West 
children, in consequence of the strong wind with a party of white men similarly situated, 
that prevailed, and the next day asw us and the comparizon was very much to the 
fairly on tho waters of Winni- disadvantage of the so-called civilized man, 
pog. It waa almost difficult to realizes that But I am reminded by the number of 
‘we were really sailing on the bosom of an! pagos that I have already written that thero 
inland Iske, and not on the high sea. Tho 188 limit to all things, including the patience 
const, along which we sailed was low and , of my readers, and moro especially the length 
fringed with pine-trees, tho shore being flut ' of this article. 
and shelving, with little wavelots curling and _ 1 will not, therefore, entor into any further 
rippling up over it. In bad weather, how-! details connected with my journey down 
ever, tho lake assumed a totally difforont ' Lake Winnipeg; suffice it to eay, that in 
aspect ; large waves came rolling in, lashed consequence of the bad weather we experi- 
into white foam as they broke over the rocks encod (and also I think chiefly on account of 
on shore, and such » turbulent sea would be tho composition of my party, for it is iny 
Taisod that travelling in our erazy and un- sible, for various reasons that it is nee 
seaworthy boat was renderal qnite impos- for me to enter into, to travel with females 
sible, and children as rapidly as you can without 
On these oceasions the boat would bo se- them), the time oceupicd in Teaching Winni- 
cured in somo sheltered bay, and we would was longor thon we anticipated it would 
remain encamped until the weather modera- when we started from Norway House. 
ting enabled ua to vd. Te was surprising ‘The result was that wo ran short of provi- 
low quickly a fairly comfortable camp could sions, and for two days before reaching Sel- 
ho formed by my companions. A convonient kirk, on the Red River, had nothing but a 
place in the woods, 28 closo an possible to tho little flour to anbsist on, Birds an] game of 
hoat, would be sclected, and a space suf- any description were conspicuous by their 
ficiently large for the ‘y spoodily clearod absence ; occasionally we were fortunate 
by the axe, deftly wielded by the practised cnongh to shoot » gull or two (Larus argen- 
hands of the Indians. To its blows tall tatus), which was eagerly devoured by my 
pines and poplar had to yield, and the willow famishing party after being cooked, tnt 
und scrub disappeared. “In tho event of rain otherwise wo were absolutely without food. 
& fairly good sholter was affo: st any’ At length, on Sunday, September 12th, 
rate for the women and children, by means my bond life come to an end, and £ 
of the boat's sail sprend out on polos spe- bade adieu to my late fellow-travellers, not 
cinlly eut for the porpote ‘A largo fire waa without a pang of regret, for I had learnt to 
then made, and the operations of cooking regard them with feelings of friendship and 
would commence, Supper being disposed ; esteem, and taking tho train at Selkirk was 
wo rolled nareclyas up in ont: a soe | OT oedeatte nes sind 
would soon be fast asleep, oblivious to rain, is ically termitated my cruise, 
wind, or cold. It is marvellous the amonnt ay wandering were at an end, and eivilise. 
of protection tesa: geod Bade tion was reached. 


lanket will afford from the rain, and ‘My trip was as successful a8 I sould pos- 
the outside may be, 9] tly, saturated have wished it tohave been. I had sne- 
with wet, the cleeper wil uno himself in in accomplishing that which I had set 


the morning com ivel; rh myself to do, namely, to travel from England 
The ae oe ee eae whom I tre- te’ Winsiper by weer, and’ I had the etl 
felled to Winnipeg appre to be quit a faction that I had achieved the 
dovout os thoee with wl I bad journeyed Gates (rend iach shortae fue than 
from York Factory; not « morning, or an it had over before performed. 
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My opmion resatding the fusibihty of an croos the lino of route ate w nurtow, that 
ocoan route betweon England ant Hudvons | the expense of throwing bridges aos thom 
Bay 16 decals favourable onc, and T hase would be very small milvod 
so teported, whether it will he successfl in! only hope that the result of my yonrnoy 
afminaal pomt of view as a question for! will not Le altogether fruitless, and that wo 
others to ducude, it 1s one that dul not Ie | may soon hou thit Winmpeg and Hudvons 
within the scope of my mstiuctions to! Bij have been connected by ruil, tho con 
anawer, nor hive I sufficient knowled. of ! secueuces of such 4 onuection will, 5 am quite 
the requnements of the propercd ratlroad | susa, bo the comma cial des clopmentof avury 
even to offer in opinion on it = The conntry fue extent of cmintry, and the mue wed 
throngh which 1 trovellal 1 adm ibly  prosparty of the Donumon of Canada Tm 
adapted for tho construction of « line, no' such a consummation all thow who pude 
tunnels aro necossaty, and hut few cuttings, themselic. on tho greatness and welfare of 
whilst the 1vci> ust streams that would | the British Empne will aysurodly pray 
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DARWINISM AS A PHILOSOPHY. 


Br rau DUKE 
SEGOND 


T= private letters of Charles Darwin, 
now published in his Life with all their 
frank and memorable confeasiuna, will accole- 
rate rages Sie rein which ried 
already inst the ace i 
philosophy, "they not only rea but to 
somecxtent they explain, the contrast between 
his greatness a8 an obeorver, and his weak- 
Ness as an inte: of the facts which he 
observed. All that was special in hia hypo- 
thosig rested on ono idea, and that idea was 
& bungie. Tho phraso in which it was ex- 
|—Nataral Solection—was not only a 

metaphor, but it was a mixed metaphor em- 
bodying @ confusion of alien and incongraous 
conceptions. It personificd an abstraction. 
"This ia a rosoures which may, indeed, bo harm- 
leaa, if only the abstract idea which is personi- 
fied be a clear one and not a muddle. But 
Natural Selection fled in the sense in 
which Darwin it, waa, and is, a muddle. 
it was eesentilly the image of mechanical 
necessity concealed under tho clothes, and 
parading in tho mask, of mental purposo, 
‘The word “natural” suggested Matter, and 
the physical forees. The w 
suggested Mind, and its powers of choico. 
element in the mixture commended 

itaelf to and indisoriminating rocogni- 
elementa of in it 


. 
Dai wo dts al rferauco to 
mind ; but it would have eliminated also 


Fagot bed gerd miei 
rere 
which tbe js peso Nor in this 


upon any 
Tats,” vol i, p. 46. 
XxmK—10 


“‘yolestion” this is 


OF ARGYLL. 
PAPER 


analysis, and, a2 the result, has been obliged. 
to condemn it aa not ropresunting any true 
Physical causation whatever, Ile abandons 
along with it his own ulmost more famoun 
amendment, “Survival of the Wittest,” a» 
involving the seme confusions of thought, 
nad og orate incapable of peor Riad 
ie to satisfactory ex) jon. 
But tho dato @ phrase cun only be 
® gain to philosophy wl it means the 
dotection of some erroneous conception. And 
so the destructive analysis of Darwin's 
phrase, and of all its substitutes, is of value 
only in 20 far as it helps to lay bare the ev 
sential root idea of his hypothesis, and shows 
that idea to be nothing but the incom; t 
fade oe Animal forms 
are to vary in all possible directions ; 
and thoso only survive which happen to fit 
external conditions best. It is the reign of 
chance. Profesor Huxloy denies this with 
yehomence and scorn. But he denies it onl) 
because he gives a definition of chance which 
is obviously erroneous, Ho identifies it with the 
idea of ovente which have “no cause.”* But 
v a definition purely arbitrary, and 
altogether at variance with the seneoin which 
tho word chance is habitually used, or indeed 
can ever be used with any meaning at all. 
Chance dows not exclude the alstract ides 
of causation. What it dosa exclude is tho 
idea ah pines — ‘When we speak of 
chance we do not mean in 
ft Leas har 
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differed broadly from Lamarck, who believed 
that ths transmutation of species followed a 
law of dovolopment from lower to highor 
[orms—from the comparatively simpl to 
the comparatively complex. ‘This ides. was 
consistont with the idea of direction and 
dosign, But Darwin's idea was not. Ho 
intended it to exclude everything but tho 


dol it to axchde verytl 
Fiecchl ew complex sontngenci* T's by ola 


now made atill more clear and certain from 
his correspondence that he did specially 
intond to deny that the causes of variation 


have boen under governance or direo- 
tion. Even in the” edition of the 
“Origin,” he implied this when he said that 
ho did not belicvo in “any law of variation.” 
The wonl “law,” however, is usod in so many 
indofinite senses, that this might not mean 
much ; and many of us in tho beliof 
that ho merely meant that no law or onder 
of vorintiun is known or can be traced. But 
aince the publication of the Life wo can no 


longer put this intorpretation on his worda. of 


08, he controverts the 
idoa of direction. Thus, in 1861, he writes 
to Aw Gray that, “Designed variation 
makes, a it sooms to me, my oity, ‘Natural 
Selection,’ superfluous.”+ In the same sonse 
ho had in 1859 written to Lyoll, inti 
his suggestion that we must assume u prime- 
val creative Power, which docs not act with 
(mechanical) uniformity, and thut the intro- 
luction of such a now agent as Man could 
hot otherwise bo accounted for. To this 
Darwin replies that, although our presont 
ignorance compels us to assume “the orea- 
tion of one, or of a fow, forms,” he could not 
admit that this assumption differs from auch 
sssumptions as sre involved in our ides, of 
the physical forces ; as, for example, when 
¢ philosophers assume the existence of a 
power of attruction without any explans- 


Tn repeated 


tion."t He adde emphatically that ho 
“entirely rejects, as in hia judgment quite 
uunuecesaary,” any subsequent bears of 
new powers, or iy 

ment exco = the get at his “Doun 
Natural tion. “If I were convinced,” 
be says, “that I required such additions to 
the theory of Ns Selection, I would reject 
it as rubbish.” ‘in had @ constant and 


instinctive feeling that hia theory as he him- 
aelf had conceived it, was essentially incon- 
sistant with the idea of development 

any directive of mind. When 
co-inventor of 7, Mr. Wallace, ielt 


oon 
Tite” wok hep A, + Me 


and confomed that it could not satisf: 
account for the origin of Man, and 
that some excoptional earl must have 
‘beon concerned with him, in was grieved 
and astonishod. Hefsrring to an article 
written by Mr. Wallace in the Quarterly 
Review, in 1869, Darwin writes to him, ‘if 
yon had not told me I should have thought 
Dyan ton dn As pou ecpotds cer 
yy some one el you ex) for 
grievou from you, and 1am vory sorry 
for it, Ioan soo no nocoasity for calling in 
an additional and proximate cause in regard. 
to man.”* Writing to Lyell, soon after, he 
repeats Tike exprossions ; “ but I was dread- 
ly dimapintod about man. Tt soos to 
mo ly strange.”+ 


It is impossible, then, to dony that, al- 
thongh Darwin did not conceive living forma 
to have arison without causation, ho did cor 
tainly conecive them to havo arinen from the 
fortuitous pateestioe of eo ve on 
tingencies ;” he regard i 
f development under the guidance and 
direction of or design aa not only 
different from, but as antagonistic to, 
destructive of, his own. It is, of course, 
open to Professor Huxloy to argue that in 

jis Darwin was wrong, and that he did not 
understand bis own ~ But it is not 
relevant, nor is it rational to argue, that Dar- 
win’s hypothesis did not rest upon the iden 
of chance because it admitted the abstract 
ides of causation, Neithor is it relovant to 
assort that, because it was consistent with 
the idea of causation thorefore it was cou- 
sistent with tho metaphysical notion of “pro- 
dictability,” and therefore with ‘ dotormin- 
iam,” therefore with “ ordor ;” of which, 

in, “the theological equivalent is Prov 
denee.”t Thisis genuine casuistry, although, 
I doubt not, wimentional Tt carrios us 
ion 
us along tho dark 


with the Agnostic philosophy to easert that. 
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this is one uf the insoluble problems of phi- 
losophy. We dony this assortion firmly, az- 
serting, on the contrary, that nature reflects 
be, Nes of sail ae. Sleath ag she reftects 
the relations of number of force, But 
the question now is, not whother this asser- 
tion is true, but whothor Darwin's hypo- 
thesis does or does not take « side upon it, 
and whethor that side is or is not the mind- 
less side. On this question Darwin's own 
evidence is conclusive, becauso it is to be 
remembered thatit is not a queation touching 
the true bearing of a fuet, but a quostion 
ing the true nature of an ittea. Upon 
this we must take the testimony of the mind 
in which the idea was conccived. Herein 
lies the difference batween the ease of Darwin 
and the case of groat scientific discoverers, 
auch as Nowton or Faraday, They dis. 
covered facta; Darwin bas only 
an iden, When o new fact is discovered, 
the ingidental consoquences of it upon pre- 
conceived doctrines or opinions may cusily 
be mistaken, and tho facta may be contested 
or disbolieved because of these consequences, 
real or supposed, But tho facts romain facts. 
Perhaps the most universal genius noxt, to 
Newton, who was contemporary with him in 
an age full of geniue—the great Leibnitz— 
not only disbelieved in, but denounced Now- 
ton’s discovery of eer ehiloe eal of its 
supposed upon philosophical or meta- 
Poser de Hives said to ascribe 
“occult proportics” to matter, and to in- 
volve the idea of 2 perpetual miracle, And 
80 it did, as regards our knowledge of the 
ultimate sgoncy concerned. Newton's reply 
simply was, that the mutual attraction of 
all particles of matter sccording to a cor- 


tain numerical rule or law, was a fact the 


which he could demonstrate both by calcula. 
tion and exporimont, and that it remained 
true in spite of the cause remaining un- 
known. It is upon such je ae this 
thot men speak and think of objections to 
Darwin's hypothesis a1 boing like to Leib- 
nitz’s objections to Newton's discovery, 

the objections of the Church to the dis 
eoveries of Guliloo, But there is not 


proof. No ono has admitted this more freely 
than himself, “When we descend to de 
tails,” he saya, “wo cannot that a 
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changed (ag the theory presumes), and others 
‘have not.” * 
__ Boing, therefore, a hypothesis—an 
idea, a conception, and nothing more—we 
aust take it as it stood in mind of 
‘in who conosived it, If we alter it or 
modify it, it is no longer the ams concep- 
tion ; ‘aud if we leave out the vory core oF 
heart of it, under the notion thet we can 
take o8 much of it or us little of it as wo 
Hike, it loses ite identity and booomes some- 
thing entirely different. Hence the absolute 
right of Darwin to define what he himself 
moant, and henco tho authority with which 
he speaks when he doclares that tho admission 
of mach an alion eloment as purpose, destroy 
his hypothesis altogether, “Nothing ean be 
clearer or more emphatic than his declaration 
in this sense to Lyell: “If I were convinced 
that I required such additions to the theory 
of Natural Selection, I would reject it as 
rabbish.”+ 
Darwin was quite right. Professor Huxley 
speaks with ridicale of the various schemes of 
“ reconciliation” which have beon constructod 
to harmonizo tho detailed discoveries of 
physical scionco with the sublime ideals and 
the powerful im of the narrative in 
Gonosis, But not any of these schemes 
is Fo incompotent and irrelevant as his own 
scheme of reconciliation betwoon the Dar- 
winian hypothesis and the comprehensive 
idea of the natural order in creation being 
explained by the dovelopment of a creative 
purpose. Darwin himself was far too honest 
to accept such reconciliations as consistent 
with what he meant. He was, indeed, pleased 
and giatified when much distinguiahed 
as Lyell, and Asa Gray, and others, acce) 
idea of “descent with modifica- 
tion,” But he was grieved and pained when. 
thoy stipulated for permission to oop slong 
with j¢° os a complementary idea, that 
purposive direction, He felt -_ Inew that 
‘thia conception was not complementary but 
istic to and dostructive of his own 
hypothesis. But he waa content to believe 
that his own conception of purely physical 
at fortuitous coincidences, and of 
ttings, would finally swallow uj 





deni 

‘This being so, it is not rational, indeed it 
is hardly honest, to deny that the full ac- 
coptance of Darwin's by is, in the sense 
in which he meant it, was and is antagonistic 


to religion in the widest sense of thet word. 
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‘This has been confossed by some of the ablost 
of its devoteca as frankly, and far more 
passionately, than it has boen asserted by its 
opponenta, ‘The element in Darwinism which 
is gratoful to many minds, has been the feeling 
that it dispensed with God. With some this 
fooling is disguisod both to themselvos and 
othera, suder ‘those eomventionalities of Ian- 
guage which give to all tho recognisable 
phenomena of mind the nickname of the 
sapornatural or of the miraculous. The do- 
fenders af philosophic and of religious truth 
have a large share of blame in this They 
have too long submitted to, or shared in, the 
use of such words without o caroful and in- 
telligent definition of their meauing. Our 
own minds aro part of Nature; and yet they 
are the image and the microcosmis pattorn 
of all that wo allow to be called the snpor- 
natural, Nature does not mean, and cannot 
moan, the physical forces oonsidored sepa- 
rately and in themselvos, It means the 
wholo systom of things in which they act; 
aud in that system the mont familiar of all 
facta in our own expericnce is the powor of 
subordinating these foreos to tho purposoa of 
intellect and of Will, ing from the 
known to the unknown—redacing 
anena to the various relations of which our 
various facultics ure diroctly porcoptive—we 
recognise throughout all naturo that very 
clement and kind of order of which wo know 
origin in ourselves, And Tot with 
strange inconsistency, we suffer oursclyca to 
call it eupernatural, as if it wore something 
vague, unknown, and foreign to the world in 
which wo live, It is quite true Shas thar i 
no necessary antagonism betwoon the idea of 
physical farecs and tho ides of design. On 
the contrary, the physical forecs are familiar 
to us oa the instrmnents of purposs. But 
this is true only in so far ss the physical 
forces are soen and are conceived to be 
subordinate to mind. Whon they are con- 
coived to be not subordinate but supreme ; 
when the phonomens of natare are regarded 
as tho result of these forces acting in¢ley 
dently, instead of being the results of their 
combinations ; when these combinations are 
rogarded as accidental, fortuitous, the effect 
marely of “complox contingsncies ”—thon 
these different conceptions are profoundly 
antagonistic; and Darwin was instinctively 
right whon he caw and said that one of them 
must iteelf of the other and cast it 
ont, We may be very sare whieh of them 
will survive. ‘It will be the fittest ;—it will 
be that which best is with the 
phenomena of nature. It be that which 
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‘best explains them in the light of our own 
mental facultice, and of our own experience 
of their powers, 

Hence arose one of the most instructive 
incidents in the life of Darwin. ight years 
after the publication of the “Ongin of 
Species,” in 1867, when there had beon amplo 
tine to considor it in all its bearings, », criti- 
cism the thoory was published in tho 
North British Review which the candour of 
Darwin led him at ones to recognise as the 
most powerful that had appeared. “It is 
not a littlo remarkablo,” says hi 
edits his Life, “ that the criticisms which my 
futher, a8 I believe, felt to be the inost, valu- 
ablo ever made on hia views, should have 
come, not from professed naturalist, but 
from’ Professor of Engineering.” * " Yot 
the truth is that nothing could be moro 

bly natural and appropriate. Pro- 
fessor Linley haa told na ¢-that the modern 
seiontific form of tho doctrine of «evelop- 
ment had its way prepared before it by 
several converging lines of philosophical 
and of Dhysieal observation ; and 
he first of these which he names is this :—~ 
“The cnunciation by Doscartes of tho con. 
ception that tho physical univorso, whether 
living or not living. js sneha and ie 
‘ag auch, it ix oxplicable on physical principlos, 
tap chee tata, — lifo mnt 
“purely p it it is quito true that 
the whole visible frame of tinge is a mo 
chanism. And thersfore, obviously, a mind 
Poon of el ints taal win igpoticon 
petent of all minds to with hy, 
which assume to rest on physical causation, 


An engineer is just the man to see tho master 
fallacies of the Darwinian hypothesis. It is 
his calling to subordinate the physical forcos 
to the special purpose of mochunieal con 
utruction, He has constant experience of the 
relations between Mind and Mattor. It in 
his daily business to study the invariabilitios 
of force, and to yoke thom to the servico of 
design, He knows better than any other 
class of mau can know that it is upon thoir 
invariability that he can aloue roly for the 
ion of results rich in varicty both of 

and of effect. He, more than other mon, 
must feel ney, — he cio the “i 
congruity and “rubbish” of explanatiuns of. 
animal Crustare which ero founded on a 
fortuitous philosophy. It happened too 
that tho particular enginoer in quostion, the 
Inte fessor Fleoming Jen in, was not a 
mere specialist, but what is called an “all 
+ dthedend Galo pana 
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round mau"--with a mind of exceptional 
power and breadth of culture. From the 
physical points of view, he tore tho Dar 
Winian hypothesis to pieces. Taking all 
Darwin's facta for granted he snalysol the 
reasoning, ‘The theory assumea that minuto 
variations will go on indefinitely accumnlati 
during an indefinite timo, and at last 
span the widest existing gaps betwoon or- 
ganic forms, We might just as woll “con- 
elude that bocause we obsorve that a cannon- 
wall has traversed s milo in » minute, there- 
fore in an hour it will be sixty miles off, and 
in the course of ages that it will reach the 
fixed stars. This really might bo the conelu- 
sion of a savage sucing a cannon-ball shot off 
by a power the nature of which was wholly 
unknown to him, and traversing a vast, din- 
tance with a velocity confusing his brain, and 
removing the easo from the category of stones 
and arrows, which he well knows will not go 
far, though thoy start fast.” Even so tho 
phenomena of variation—aa we seo it, and 
ow it inanimal eoreioalpagrt a diminish- 
ing and not a constant pace in the progress 
of modification. The opposite assumption is 
against all observation and against all plrysical 
analogies, ‘Tho rate of variation in a givon 
direction is not constant, is not erratic; it ie 
a constantly dimininhing rate, tonding there- 
fore to o limit.” So much for the axsnmod 
rango of variation, and pow for its amumed 
direction :—how coull the prospect of utility 
inthe future be o physical caure of sane 
in tho present? Jf tho utility meant 





do moro than tend to stre 
existing organs! It certainly never gave 
ongans of sight, emell, or hoaring to organisms 
which had never powowod tHiem. if 


such brie 3 are aie “*sporta” were | Yr, 
to bo depended upon, vant gained '' theory 
would 4 utterly overbalanced De einSorieal | 


triers 
thousanc 
of the million has twico aa good a chance 


A million creatures aro born ; ten 


any othor of surviving; but the chances are also numbered. 
ifted individuals | 
survivors. The | 


ainst the 


fifty to one 
hund: 


being one of 


a Vand 
actual usofulnoss in it, how could it | 
rengthen and porfect ! 


enrvive to produce offepring. One! 
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aftor a few gonerations, it would no longer 
‘be observed, and would count no more in 
of life than any of the hundred 
trifling advantages which oceur in the or 
dinary organs, One white man, with all bis 
ad landing on an island inhabited 
Uy blacks, even if he wore to bo endowed 
with every conceivuhlo clement of success, 
would not in any number of generations 
change the inhabitants into whiten It is 
impossible that any accidental variation in a 
singlo individual, however favourable to life, 
should be preserved and tranamitted by 
natural selocsn till logs can slight and im- 
poreeptible variations occurring in single 
Peivdlual, be garnered up ot anomie 
to continually increasing numbers, 
Tho idea, which secma almost absurd when 
tel in & particular caso, rosts on a 
sy of vory common occurrence in ma- 
chanics, and ‘physics generally. Whon @ 
mon shows thut a ency to produce s 
given effvct oxists, he often thinks he hes 
proved that the effect must follow, He does 
not take into account the opposing tendencios, 
much less does le measure the various forces, 
with o view to calculate the result, What 
should wo say of a man who that, 
the centrifugal tendency of the earth must 
senil it off ins tangent? If all the analogies 
of nature are forgotten, end if new indi. 
vidnals aro sometimos born capable of per- 
Potuating these peculiaritics not only un- 
paired but multiplied, so as to overwhelm. 
supplant all others, what is this but 
creation, the word being uscd to express 
our ignorance of how the thing hepponod 
Under such suppositions the Darwinian 
hypothosis implies a succession of phenomena 
so Uifferent from those of ordinary variation 
which we soe daily, that it might be termed 
successive creations, Thon as to 
time—the assumption of unlimited agea was 
unjustifiable, and ecientifially erronocus. 80 
far as thin world is concerned part agos are 
far from countless. Tho ages to come sre 
Physical considerations 
wo this. They disprove alxo the uni- 
formitarian doctrine, in so far as it confounds 


chances might, be twice as great against any j tho abstract ides of continuity in esusation 


‘one othor individal; but this did not pre- 
vent thom being enormously in favour of 
some ave individual. The vague use of 
an imperfectly understood doctrine of chanes 
ia aes rin to confuse the two casos 
above distinguished. The swamping effect 
of the sinived tendency to roroon woud 
on in an increasing ratio—fatal to 
eval of any special peculiarity—until, 


with 9 changeless condition of particular 
forces cither as regards intensity of action or 
sameness in their combinations. The acion- 
tific doctrine of the “dissipation of “ 
makea it cortain that there must on the wholo 
have been. gradual decccere in the Taleo 
or mpidity ysical changes. To ea} 
hat thinge must oF cam bave gone on allvays 
at the same rate in a sheer abeuriity, 6: 
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equivalent to saying that » boiler fire once follow from this that bridges are physically 
lighted will keep @ steam-engino going for born from each other, or that their likenesses 
eyor st aconstant rate. The moment this are due, and can only bo dne to, “descent 
truth is seon all the calcalationa ax to the with modifeation.” ‘The diftealten of elas 
Jength of geologieal periods, from tho present. sification in organic beings offer no difficult 
rates of denudation and deposit, are blown to| which is not common to them and to all 
the winds, Thero mny have been no age of | other things. Whatever origin species may 
cataclyam in one souse, no time when the {have had, whother due to separate creation, 
hysical laws were other than thoy are now. |or to some yet undiscovered process, we 
Jat tho revulta were an diferent ax the rates ought to expect = closo approximation be- 
of & steam-engino driven by a boiler first | tween those spocies, and difficulty in arrang- 
heated to 1,500 degroes of "Fahrenheit, and ing them in gronpa. They are all composed 
gradually cooling to 200. In thoories sbont of a few inorganic clomeuts, and those are 
de lopment of organic forme, therofore, combined to do certain things. Wo eee that 
unlimited ‘on tho bank of time carmot animals est, breathe, move, have senses, are 
be allowed. born and die, and yot we ere expected to 
‘Then, again, as regards the very popalar feel surprise that combinations which are ull 
Darwinian argument drawn from che grada- contrived to perform the same fanctiona are 
tions and ition af trostare iam found to resemble one another. It is the 
able in organic forms, this iconoclastic Engi- apparent variety that is astonishing, not 
neer showed thet the romult is an inevitable cailaity. Anslogous degrees of likenewe 
consequence of the fundamental unity of are universal in nature and in the art of man. 
gertain physical lawa, and of the correspond- In chemistry the classification of substances ; 


ing unity of the means by which they can in mechanics the classification of structures ; 
alone be to purpose, the | in art tho classification of ornament; in law 
mame gradation prevails between dit ferent | the classification of legal principles, righta, 


structures of human invention as the grala- duties, and obligations, t the samo 

en, whieh ‘couspiragas i= anieal sizes: ona of gradation, Wet because we 

iving gs cortain vital and cannot docket off creation into rectangular 

ical necessities govern tho conditions. | pigoon-holes as regarie organic beings, we 

Freight ust be supported. Cirenlating | are a theory of transmutation limited 

fiuids must be oxygensted ; food must be! to them, to account for a fact of almost uni- 
i ; muscles must have an attachment ! versal occurrence. 

a fulcram. In human structnres also| This is bat o poor and bare abstract in- 
weight has to be supported ; strain has to deod of an argument full of pregnant sng- 
be resisted ; sod esas has to be distri- gestion, and of various illustration. It ix 
buted. The result is, that among bridge- an argument strictly acientific—resting on 

for example, all the threo great physical laws. It proved to demonstration 
principles of construction—the beam, the’ that if Nature—the world we live in—be 
fy 


arch, and ion—are represcntei by | indeed a mechanism, Darwin's thooryiswholly 
forma which graduate into ench othor Ly the | incompetent to explain cither the physical 
addition or subtraction of diffrent menibers, | cauma on which it depends, or the japonos 
or elements of construction, But it does not | which ite structure is adapted to attain, 





(To be conchuted next mouth.) 


SAVED AS BY FIRE. 
By E. M. MARSH, Avrrox or “Mamax,” “ Epeuwamns,” 310, 


» j thot man’s face haunts me, and I oan- 

CHAPTER X1-—"LOND, KERMBER ME!” | Tot dat thiok there fa romothing good in the 

4 A RE you too unnerved togo throughthe other; for it was not tho compulsion of fear 

servico thia evoning, child $” asked | but of love that mado the younger decide to 

the Rector aa he joined the little growp neated | follow the older man’s fortunes. Mr. Mark- 

by the cheerful fire, the shining alver on ham, ifI could onty have helped them in any 
the tentable forming’a sort of fovus of Hight way'l” 

and attractivencss. “God called them today through PKA) 

“Ob, no; I feel as right ws possible, only ' my dear ; we will believe that He will fulfil 
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His own purposes towards them, and His have been socking L'éoile qui i fila d 
purposss aro always for good, however we dtsparait.” e oe Roos Me 
many kick against the ‘of what we deem You are content now, Sir Bornand!” 
Tis mysterious pro idences. Be content to Phyllis asked softly. 

Jeave them in His hands, Phyllis.” “Tam happy, bué not yet content.” 

“Algy* it in hia wife, “I don't like the“ ffow can you bo tho one without the 
idea of Phyllis walking home without other other?” 
cscort than that of Mra, Hawking.” “There aro relative degrees of happiness ; 
, idust what I was going to say, my wife ;' whut may satisfy one for the presont might 
if, Phyllis will be satisfied with mo in place | be quite inadequate for ono's future neole, 
of & younger equire of dames, I will go up | I am only content to wait.” 
with her. in thes days tharo ate not always! ‘Then he let her go. 

Knighta at band to protect wandering prin- 
cesses,” ‘The steadfast lights of Castlemount wero 
Phy i acopted the offer gratefully, which exercising 8 magnetic influence ‘pan ono of 
only ai v0 . toro men Sramping a miry roul towards 
her usual foacleemens, Sha ‘too the found the downs. He soca or twice, with 
heraelf of tho Rector’s atalwart support when dificalty reproming s eound that was like 3 
ing the ascent to Castlemount. The sigh, while bis companion on with 
night was so dark that i was absolutely a dogged sullenness, glancing furtively at 
shadowlesa; not an objection to ono whose im occasionally, yet unable owing to the 
nerves were for trees throw such darkness to catch expression is face. 
woird, phantasmal shapes that they bring He only knew that the youth was not be- 
the heart into the mouth.” guiling the rosd with matches of song or 

“1 smell the breath of an Englishman,” cheorful whistle as was hie wont, and 's 
said Mr, Markham. heart black with jealousy end 

‘Then as the rod spark of « cigar revealed towards her who had come between him and 
itself, he continued lai ingly the only cing ‘he had ever loved At last, 

“wan wrong, Knights fellow princcmes when the lane dipped abruptly and hid all 
in natural sequenco, To make the fairy trace of human habitation, the young man 
tales hold good, here comes Sir Bernard to luid hiv hand on his shoulder and exid hus 
relieve me of my charge.” kily, 

The Baronet looked surprised to see Mr.  “Gaffor, I can’t do it; if you won't come, 
Markham, but on hearing a graphic account I must go alone, I can't live this life any 
of the afternoon's oxpericncos, Phyllis felt rT 
her hand taken and drawn through Sir Ber- was not a trace of anything but the 
nard’s arm and held closely fora moment as Dittorest earcasm in the roply. 
if filled with a desire to shield her from “You can’t, can’t you! Tho lifo that’s 
further mischance. The gir’a hoart leapt good enaf for mo ain't good enuf for you) 
with sudden gladnoss ; lor wolfare then was And where would you have been without mo 
gt seme Importance to her master, for so she 1 abould like to know! Go to your 
Viked to think of him. Whon the Hector singing, cantin’ hypocrites, who would have 
had bidden them good-night, thoy paced ‘Tet you rot on «doorstep, or wot's wuss, cant 
slowly wp tho hill, Sir Bernard very silent ! you to tho workhus—nnd seo if they'll do 
fave once, when he said, anything for you, cxcapt t2 pat you in their 

“ Are you vory tirod, ‘St. Cocilia’ {don't tracts as a brand plucked from the burnin’, 
te afraid to lean on me, your hand is like a or get you to stand on platforms and tell as 
feather on my arm, and yet you walk how you'd once beon 20 wicked as to pick 
wearily.” locks and go about with that d——d sinner, 

“Ts is just tho ronetion, nothing 3 Gaffer Dorring, and never let out as that same 
don’t make much of the nffair to ‘Mamscll,’ Gaffer had brought you up and nursed you, 
my feelings may huve exaggerated the dan- Go, go to —- if that’s wot you call grati 
ger to myself, though 1 have no donht thoy tudoi” 
meant robbery of some sort. I wonder what — He wronchcd himeclf free from the lad’s 
sin that oung fellow is being dragged into,” restraining hand. 
the shudde “ Gaffer, 10 help me, I don’t want to leave 

“Think no more of it, ‘St. Cocilin ;’ s08 1 Lonly want to leave this life. You 
the lights of Castlemount bow homoly and me ht the locksmith’s trade, let mo 

fast they look, and especially to mo, who | put it to an honcat nea.” 
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\Ay, didn't I seo what fingers you bad, shout it when he wakes up,” he muttered to 
just made for the perfeasion. Twas good himeolf, ond sat down on a pile of stones, 


for the work, but you—many’s signs of the road-mondor’s labour, some little 
time I've jired you and thought as how distanco off. He could see the dark object 
you'd done me credit. Why, you mij lying on the ground, and waited for the 
uve become a second Peace, you might | south to recover himself from the stun— 


"This glorious prospect for amomont made waited with a longing he would hardly can. 
Ciaffor forget his anger, then it turned upon foes, to foel Hal's arms about his neck and 
the cause. his boyish, kindly face looking down to his 

"Tf we hadn't beon diddled by a artful tocoax him Out of his grumpinoss, ashe used 
hussy—curse her 1” to sy Janghingty. jut the figure lay so 

young man swore a big oath. He had till that in to feol uncomfortable. 
‘been brought up in an atmosphere of foul Every iclo or had diod out with 
1 , and thought little of it, but ho the sirtking of the blow. Porhaps he was 
it on this occasion to emphasize his keeping still till he should have got out of 
rojection of auch a term appliod to one who the way to make good his escape, so ho 
had come to him as a divine rovelation. would wait a little longer till ho got tired of 

“Gaffer, not a word against her. Call his damp, muddy bed ; and then his thoughts 
me names as much as you like, Songs I went back to the baby he bad found half- 
don’t see why you shonld. You h frozen on a dooratep—to the little lad who 
father, mother, everything to me sinco I was had wound himsclf round his rough heart, 
ataby, but you brought me up--a thief!” ita vory roughness scoming to give more 

"The man shivered and lifted his hold to the tendrils of affection which tho 
face to the by, a8 if appealing tos higher childish ife threw out spre in his quick 
tribunal against his deatiny, and then it act- nese, in that dan, power of the spatu- 
tled into the ex; ion Gaffor had seon once , late fingers, his dolicacy of touch, his more 

when Hal had been listening to al instinete— thoy all crowdod into 
street preacher, and had gone home empty- | ‘affer’a mind, and now he wanted to leave 
handed, instead of profiting by the chance a| him in tho iurch, and was Jying there art- 
srowd gives to a clever pickpocket. Hehad ' fully waiting to tire him out. could not 
Ta him out of sanctimonious fit bear it any longer; he must go and ehako 
then ; would that serve now f him, and tell him to let 1 gones be bygones, 

“Just like you youngstors, a pretty face and if ho liked they might go al emi- 
can do wnything with you. If the bad grate and livo honostly perhaps, if ho could 
tried the religious dodge on, I guess ho free himself from the old toils. 
wouldn't have been so successful!” snoored “Hal,” he called softly, “Cet up, thore’a 
Gaffer. a good chap, and wo'll talk it over. { didn’t 

‘The effect of the speech was to send Hal for to hit you. You neodn't bear malice.” 
on to the top of the combe with rapid stops. Sut atill the figure lay motionless, and Gaffor 


But there again he paused, and again the rose with a strangled sonsation in his throat, 
lights of Canllemocst shone pen. tha oppo- 





as of the hangman's cord. Had ho killed 
site biD, He flung his arms up. him In 9 moment he was by the youth's 
“God, if you are as they say, show mo side, knocling down; he lif the hoa 
tho path’ she talked of! Gaffer, good-byo! head; blood had trickled from tho temple 
T am going to look for it.” and clotted his cheek. Ho had struck a stone 
All the passion of jealousy that had becn in falling, and death had evidently beon in 
gnawing at the elder man’s the ambi- stantaneous, Gaffer eat down and took the 
tions thwarted—he hed intonded Hal to be lifeless form in his arms, as if ho had bocn 5 
one of the “ en” of the craft, his child again, ast with » numbed sensation 
appearance and natura! refinement, inherited sbout the brain, a stifling tightness about tho 
perhaps from his unknown parents, tending heart. Be had kitted him, and he loved him ; 
to make him fit for a tip-top swell mobaman but out of the darkness that enshrouded his 
—broke into 2 whito heat. mental vision only one thought at last sha) 
“You may not go on with me, but I dare itself in lambent lottere, He would take hi 
back.” back to—in his dazed condition he could not 
“7 dare.” remember the name of the man He was a 
* Then, take that |” swift as the words the a and Gaffer hated all such, but it 
blow fell, and Gaffer walked on, not walling ‘be part of his punishment to give 
to seo the effect. “He'll havo forgotten all himself up to him as—Hal’s murdorer—the 
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sooner the batter, He got up painfully, for ' locking the door behind him lest any of the 

he didnot Eoow how iong ' household should enter. The man Tasted ; 
‘ho had sat—adjnsted the body in his armsas that sound reminded him of Prison days, 
tenderly aa if it wore still sentient, and toiled But now what did it mattor! There would 
‘back the milos they had traversed that after- be no Hial to welcome him when he came 
noon. Gaffer had caten little that day, the ont, if he ever did come out this time, 20 
roads were heavy after the storm, and the that if the Rector brought a “peoler” back 
dead weight he waa carrying, with him he was quite ready. He didn’t 
gradually colder, soemed to chill him to the muppoes one Parson was better than another. 
bone, walked blindly on, his only instinct the door reopencil he was soated on 
‘to avoid s “peeler.” At last the twinkli floor holding the dead lad’s hand, and 
Tight ago appen |, and the church when he looked up, the Rector was not alone, 
clock struck eight, He must wait till the but with him his wife carrying a plate of 
villagers bad disperued to their homes. The ' bread and meat anil a glass of wine, There 
darkness enshrouded him like a oréps veil. If was a sympathetic moisture in her eyes an 
he could only reach the Rectory unpereeivel. she placed the food on the table, “Eat,” 
He crawled down by the hedge-sids to wait. she said gontly, “then you will be more fit 

The Rector always liked to have half an to tell yourstory ;” and Guffer oboyed her as 
hanr’s quiet meditation before prayers on in a dream, though every mouthful neal 
Snnday ovening, so that for that time his choked him. How « ho eat or drin! 
study was never invaded, not even by his while Hal could not get up to share his meal t 
wife. His thoughts wore lingering upon the What did they mean hy being 80 kind to 
men he had seen that aftornoon, and he hal him? And a grim story of cannibals feeding 
eon laying their case upon the altar, 80 to pppeople before them came into 
spesk, whon o slight noise ut the window 3 he bad lived so ong in an atmosphere 
made him look up with a start. A man was of suspicion that, excopt Hal, he had trusted 
gazing in with wild and haggard face and noone. Snddonly a thought that had boon 
unkempt hair; his hat had fallen off, and like o gimlot in his Lram for some time 
not been replaced. Mr. Markham would found expression. 
hardly have recognised him, hat not his | “Tell me,” ho said, seizing Mr. Mark. 
‘Keon eyo at a glance taken in the othor faco ham’s arm, “where ia ho now!” pointing to 
that di upon his neck. Without a the dead; “because if you ssy he is in hell, 
momont's hesitation, the Roctor opened the Il go stright and |, bocanse I 
window, and Gaffor staggered in. won't be parted from But I tell you 

“Pyo come to give mysolf up. I killed what—he may have been a thiol—I brought 
him!” and he gently laid his burdon down, him upto that; but he was a good lad, amd 
atanding with a defiant air before one he when he was out in the dark there he held 
Tooked upon as his julge, therefore hisenemy ; up his hands and said, ‘God, show me tho 
‘but Mr. ‘kham expressed neither horror sho told of.” I says to myerlf, thoagh 
nor repulsion, his quick insight into character 1 was in a rago, “He ain’t no God at all if He 
ehowod him the bravado was only assumed, don’t hear that.’ It was terrible carnest, 
‘He bent over the youth. aul He ded mre kill him 1” 

“Are you suro ho is not stunned?” he “Thereby answering the prayer,” eid 
asked, then raitol himself in time to eatch the Rector solemnly, and sceing Gaffor'as 
the hungry look on the man’s face, which ' aatonished look, “ Bia you ever hear, my 
again became blank whon he continned friend, of a man who said, ‘Lord, remember 
gravely, ‘He is dead. You killed him, you 'mo when thou comest into thy kingdom,’ 
tay, and yet—I am suro yon loved him.” and getting the answer, ‘This day shalt thou 
The kcindness of the tone, the lack of phari- | be with me in paradise?’ That man was» 
saic assertion waa like the rod smiting tho thiof, probably worse, and your lad thero, 
rock. Gaffer’s featares worked convulsively ; ; like him, has found the path, never fear, for 
ho hid his face in his hands, and 2 sob shook | God hes conloscended to ahow it to him 
him from head to foot. When he had ro-' Himeclf.” 
covered himeelf, the Rector ssid, “Nowlam! Guffer's voice was maly as he replied : 
ready to listen to your tale, but first—you “Will you put them ls on hia tomb- 
look tired ; have you fasted long t” stonst It seems somehow as if I had heard 

“Bineo the early morning,”Gaffer muttered, them afore. I wasn’t always wot I am now, 
half ashamed of his display of feeling. and—I loved him ; you'll say that for me 

Mr. Markham immodistely lets the room, when I'm in the d They'll bring it in 
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manslaughter, I dare say. I'd rather they 
hangod mo. I don’t mind ao mush now, as 
he’ al right, though.” ‘arias 

“ Algy, must wo give him upt” whispered 
toniter-hearted Mrs, Markham. 
“Tm afraid so, my dear, Ho might lam 
to think less of tho sin if the iy wero | 
not exacted. We will pull him through 
with az light a sentence aa we ean, ancl then | 
start him fresh, Now go and get » room 
ready for the poor lad, while I talk to— 
‘What is your nems, my man?” 

“Wall bor Der tg r carey 

“Well, then, i ‘am going to 
your boy upstairs, My wife and our 
malin tho boly anf an my lat» Coll 

16 as fair as my in ‘a 

mercy makes me bolieve the oul to be, and | 
‘then you can watch by him during the night. 
I can trast you not to betray my ounfi- 


“Do you think I could leave him? No, 
sir; r Derring never betrayed any one 
‘who was good to his lad.” 


‘When, after a long and earnest talk with | 
the Rector, he was taken to the room whero 
the dead lay sleeping, and saw how 

Leet! 


the gentle face loo! how kin 
had tended him, as though he had 
yentleman’s son, instead of « waif, a com-' 
ee of thieves, the man’s hardness melted 
ike mow in sunshine ; no benefit conferred. 
on himself could have touched him as this. 
“Man, if I know how, I'd ask God to bless 


you.’ 
Then they Jeft him to keop hia lonely 
watch, 





At breakfast-time Phyllis received a note | 
begging lier to go to the Rectory as soon as 
possible ; and when she reached it, wondering 
much at the need for her immorliate presence, 
aba conld harily believe that the man who 
heggod her pardon for having frightened hor 
was the samo, so much lies in the exprossion. ! 
Thu lowering, suspicious look was gono ; he 
seemed now realy to face the world 
ryod and freo; instead of socking a 
to have found liborty. He had determined 
to bear the penalty of his sin, and rightly ' 
the Rector said, he’ had chosen to do right, 
instead of bong driven to do wrong—so, 
exereising the priviloge of a free man, gained 
the free man’s . Phyllis said kindly— 

“1 felt that wo should moet again; 
where is your companion ” 

Gaffer’a face grew white. “Ze brought 
me back, miss; your words rtuck to him 
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like « burr, and parson saya thet Hal—that’s 
my lad, mise—waa nover happier in his life 
une is now p you said an) didn’t yout”— 
turning to ctor with anxious 6 

That seomed the one consolation. Hal 
wns bappy. 

Come vith ma my doar” aakd Mra 
Markham, “and you shall ace him.” 

Gaffer watched her disappearing was sha 
not going where he to be, by hig uidot 
—guiped down all feoling and got silently 
into the phaston, the Rector driving him to 
the nearest county town. 

ORAPTER XIL—A PAGR OUT OF TUR PABT. 


Sxorm1. is aiter noon the Squire's travelling 
carriage, drawn by plum lem- 
ish breed, ey ae. Tt was the 
anciont equipege in which the Squire had 
brought home his bride, and it would have 
been a wrench for him to part with it, So long 
as her father was satisflod, Nan was equally 
so. She had hor own pony phaston for every- 
day use, the chariot only being brought, out 
on state occasions, when her fair face peeping 
out would have saved it from looking ridi- 
calous in tho eyes of any one who looked to 
the jewel rather than the casket. As the two 





gitle passed through the hall with arms en- 
twit they made not so much a contrast 
as a delicate gradation of tone. Nancy the 


delicate spring sunshine, Phyllis the summer'» 
shade; not the shade of gloom, but rather the 
reposeful half-light, the veiled warmth, s0 to 
speak, of a glowing summer's noon that ono 
finds in some flower-strewn coppice, Her 
eyes were aglow with the stirring of the deop 
tunt of tears, as she thought of the lad who 
had died in seeking to ohcy her, or rather 
the higher cull, of which she had beon per- 
mitted to be the mouthpicco, Had she not. 
folt while sho played, that Sandalphon, the 
angel of prayer, stood’ near her and yet, she 
hud doubted hia power to gather tho blos- 
soma of supplication! A new vorsion of tho 
old "Talmudto legend she reail, full of a beav- 
tiful meaning. Through the chant of the 
angela of wind and fire, whoas music is fated 
to die, because it had much of carthliness in 
it, Sendalphon, the d listona with 
Vated breath, lest he should lose the faintest 
sigh of those hove spitte aro alin to his, 
beeause the spirit of God has breathed upon 
thom and made them immortal in and by 
that love which ie not expresso in the whith 
wind or in the fire, but by the still small 
voices, which seys, “ What doest thou here f 
Here in the steep mountains of rebellion, in 
the waterless ways of sin that bring no re- 
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freshment, in the arid doserta where rand. | out in the Toant degree making the compound 
storma cloud tho spiritual outlook? What’ more wholesome; they must purify the self 
doest thon here, misloubting thy kind, for-| within before thoy can offer itupon tho altar 
saking tho path of daty, the claim thy brother of bureanity.” 
has on theo $ Buck !”—and from a stricken | “Yon are quite right, my dear friend; 
soul I had sian the , “Show me 8 Thy face 1” seal often outetrips discretion. Am awful re- 
a on for very pity stooped Sparel ility rests upon thoso te whom is given. 
and gathorod, not only the flower, but tho gift of ratory, of ewnyin the multieate, 
root; not only the prayer, but tho life. And s0 impressionable, 10. easily led, feeling the 
Phytiia poured tho story into the sympathetic thet centuries of mistakes have en- 
cars of her friend, mying ! ed upon thom I eould toll yon of s little 
“Ob, Nancy | when I saw the palo, pee: drama, woll-nigh a tragedy, in which Twas 
ful fice, I folt that the angel of death was, an actor many yous ago ; would you care to 


none other than {hear it 1” 
‘ the angel of glory, “By all means.” 
Siaaihina te aplenty So the old gentleman began, “I re- 


standing upon the ladder ofl t, and Iwas momber it as if it were but yesterday, 
glad. Yam not erying, am I, Nancy? I though I was a young man then, rathor 
‘want to be 40 happy while you are here.” perhaps because of it; when one ia old one 
‘Nancy laid her check earnestly against remembers what happened in one’s youth 
Phyllie’a shonlder, silent for a moment, and better than that which takes place within 
thon, aa if to horsclf, “A ladder of light; more measurable distance, Thore had been 
and somo call it the valley of the shadow of time of long distress—masters and men not 
death,” in pathy, one side perhaps too 
“Gh, Nant” exclaimed Phyllis with a much, the other giving too little—and the 
swift glance into the ope a horthought, mon wore gaunt, with clothes ing a 
whatover it was, deflected as Nancy said gaily, | whilo underneath they tight their delta 
with one of her rapid changes of mood, to lessen the pangs of hunger; tho women 
“Dear heart, yon and I are going to be white and pi , many of them struggling 
very happy, a8 you say; come, away with bravely enough while their husbands ran up 
lancholy {” But the shadow of the death- scores at ‘The Chequora, or The Pig anc 
Tess angel gavo a tinge of gravity tothe Castle ' Whistle, trying to drown memory und want, 
as woll as to the Rectory, the question cursing as they stumbled over their children, 
“Am I any brother's keeper” forcing eae poor mites, to get out of their way 





apon the thoughts of all. when they stagg home drunk to 

“It is in his universality that I look upon homes, Jfomes—those were four walla, but 
Algernon Markhom as the admirable pattern ' the Pawnbrokers’ were the only hounes that 
of @ pariah priest ; to him no one isa pariah, had any furniture in them. Well, to this 
no one is beyond redemption; you will sce he powder magasine, ready to be set in a blaro 
will make something out of Gaffor Derring,” by a single spark, came 4 man, and he ha- 
said Sir Bernard, when tho servants had with- rungnod the thousands assembled on a bleak 
drawn, leaving the little party seated at the moorland waste where furnaces once had sont 
round ‘lining-table, ups gure of aming fire into the skies, now 

“Tho older I grow, the more I realiso the oxtinct and dead. It was at night, and the 
fact that nothing can savo man but the recog. speaker on 5 wageon could be seen by the 
nition of kindred humanity, the love of fight of torches held by his supporters he 
the brotherhood, not tho mero giving of was a tall, poworfal follow, with rugged not 
money—that is vory eatily done—bnt of that dishonest face, but he was doing devil's work 
which no money can buy, the gift of solf” tat night. At first his andience listened 

“But Mr. Greatorex,” said Miss Dalles, with the sullen indifference of stupefaction ; 
* what do yon think of those men who preach ‘then as he painted in graphio, even lusid 
ta tho lower ordera that they should shake ' terme, their miserable condition, quite omit- 
thomaclves froo from tho shackles imposed ting the fact that much of it they had brought 
upon them by the money od or landed classes, | upon themselves, murmure grew into growls, 
that evory ono ought to be alike? They no aa of lions when they hear tho sound of 
doubt think themsolves self-sncrificing, horois | thair food brought upon a trolly, the stillness 
mortals, while the; seam to ne merely to, of ayathy was broken, and men Poems to 
amuse themselves fing in their wooden | move, always a dangerous ign. Th 
ladle to bring the cum to the surface with-' seon by the glare of torches eet their pallor 
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and grew flushed and wild, the knotted veins' go frightencd that he only ran the faster 
standing out like cords upon their temples. away, till my voice seemod to recall his 
They wore like the swine possessed bya legion scattered senses, thon he rushed to my 
of demons prepared torush todestruction, only side. ‘Oh, Lorl1 Mr, William, what have 
not inoffensive aa thoy, these must earry others they done to you t’ ho blubbered, ‘Quick,’ 
with them. With whom lay tho onus of I gasped, ‘a knife.’ Morcifully, he had 
the suggestion I know not, but to my horror one, and soon I was free, and regardlosa 
1 ‘tho shoal, "To Capel Leigh" ‘Iwas of his entreatics to escapo made for the 
staying there with friends at the time, scene of dostruction, Thore I aaw a pitiful 
people whom I loved and reverencod, with si ‘The houso was burning briskly, for 
no fault that the mob should rise against’ had beon poured here and there to mako it 
them, save that though their wealth was! moro inflammable, and in tho full glare, hold 
Tesaened atill they could live in» luxurious | by brutal hands, wero my frionds, made to 
house, had plonty to eat and drink and‘ look npon the ruin of their property. 
owed no man anything. For a moment I Leigh was on her knees begging for aome- 
was paralysed, then through the darkness I thing, Icould not tell what, till eceing me she 
erept, stumbling into peat holes, getting! ahricked, ‘Willio—Lotta is there,’ and she 
simoat ‘scragged by. blackened, sharpened! pointod wildly to the flaming house, Lotta | 
stamps of treos, conscious of nothing but the| their two-yearold grandchild, » lovoly fair- 
tramp of the thousands, the hoarse murmur ' haired infant intrasted to their care by thu 
of the multitude that was pouring towards widowed father. Ins moment I waa through 
Capel Leigh. If I could only outrun them! the open, door, but well-nigh driven back by 
bat I had to make my way ao carefully that the Ja of smoke and choking smoll of 
lissemed hears beloretbe ee eae | burning ail, Tat me managed to find imy way 
ouse, Wit i emi nursery. It was empty. ‘as she 
in the winlows, beams vino Wi Thad saved afterall God bo thantd 1 Butayoll 
expected hardly dared to think; but I of mingled oxwltation and agony made me fly 
breathed a sigh reliof, I was in time. For to the window. What now tnigedy waa 
one second I paused, and found m being enacted! I saw nothing but faces 
seized by balf-a-doren wild-looking ws, | turned upwards to tho roof, which in one 
‘Not if we know it, youngster,’ said one part was flat. Mr. Leigh was trying tw 
with a disgusting ler, ‘‘Ilore, Sookey Bill, ' shako himself free from his captors while hin 
tie hoa br 2 ee he'll vente many for sie ened moreifully nezascions, at hoon 
ua elae,’ for ly disposed of one she waslying in a heapron tho ground. Tike 
of my auailanta and was doin all I know of a flash I was out of the room and dashiu) 
wrestling und the back trip, but I waa out- headlong to a trapetair T know of, which 
numbered and my pocketa rifled lest Ishould the flames had as yet left uninjured. What 
have « knife, then tied with atrong I saw when I emergod sont me forward in a 


cord to a young sycamore. Picture me, gust of furious atrength ; oven now I cannot 
helpless, though 10 strong, doomed to sco think of it without my Llood curdling. On 
gnash my teoth in impotent mge. Dark | the parapet war the terror of ‘the village, « 


swarm took possession of the lawn and sent | man of immense power, brutalised by having 
up hoarse roars of derision when tho master allowed his passions their full away. In his 
and mistress, elderly people of beautiful and | arms ho held tho child. Holdiug her out 
ignites taien, a) ‘in the doorway toask | towards the flames which were bursting 
what wos wanted of thom, Ieould not hear,! through the adjoining gablo, he shouted, 
Teould only guoss what was sid, and my! ‘See, look at her, your brat lying under 
eyes filled with tears as I thought of them | silken covers while ours may go naked ; rosy 
exposed to the nibaldry and insults of that | and fat, while ours are pinched with bun; 

maddened crew; but they dried up as if] Now wo are equal, which'll you have? aball 
scorched, when I saw in the upper windows I throw her down to you or pitch her into 
dark figores with torches! ‘There! They, the fre? She'll burn right merrily, Ha! 
were setting fire to the house ! | Ha’ and the fiend langhed 1 It was a horrid 
friends, 1 fear for tho first time in my life, and the baby emiled up in his faco 
really earnest: appeal to Heaven went said, ‘Pitty, pitty,’ ttretaling her tiny 
from my heart, and deliverance came. As 
flying for his life, looking back for fear 
pursuit, I recognised one of the 
ehouted his name, but the poor 


ra 


| 


towards the sparks that flow up from 
woodwork, My onslanght was so sudden 


I to him off th b 5 
‘though 1 got him ‘own be etill beld tha 


Eee 
gE 
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child sloft in one hand while he grappled ' on, that there should be no theft, And when 
me with the othor. It was an my ‘expe- oe soldiery camo, warned by a bid 
rienea, alone with my enemy on a dn, thoy 
roof, ‘The flamea wore very nearusnow, and found nothing to do M burned - 
Tcould not stifte the life out of him. Iimelt | house, furniture, pictures, ve an Sutbs 
on hie chost, bat hie grip of me was so strong sorts piled up en the satiage drive, and on 
that I could not exorcise my full power, | be lawns grou a of raggod lb starvod = 
odie coe would tll fo Gres ine were | hed been ttf pel of their contents, and Mrs. 
ay cours of ot dangers lock of chim abast wating upon the simian mee 
Top monroe. wen tout to i fall, and ' womon followed by her astonished sorvants. 
tr’ the fire’ toule possession of it gave a' It was sublime sight, and from that day 
toud erack; for ono sccond rm, foe's grip the name hate B fuel s. pqs a to: a 
ray ree tn enon ey io Lotta "Yea, Mr, Greatorex, you can reach mon 
with a de of tho wriat mado through their affections moro nearly thin 
and with @ dextorous turn of the mad Fre nPlrst paren @ pearly an 
him leave gowith a howl of pain, AsIreached r intel an jones et of ‘heroism 
the trap door I heard a rumble and a crash often eee Dior gor 
wah te child ieee pedod et peed |. Pho Squire’s roply waived aside his heat 
4 rehed impli h “ 
Hinckovad ny Deodn snd cs, Oat atta Dales alee you tak of sting for too 
the I aggerol havin; just to | county, there is dissolution in the air.” 
sab out ‘Sho eeiled fa hisieen’ Se Lege “Would that I could count upon your 
took hor from me, and then I fell down uneon- mye ty et a ane ay ieee 
eoeties Gere wate title a sein isroies neutrality,” roplied he smilingly ; thon with 
tshy emnuol, "ho fudrare ewes cle, w touch ot red pathon, “My dent yom, 
Ua Ae contin _ een ‘ 
my Lotta I shall seo it again some aay, friend, fog esa ee he nade ai tat 
een piles ain ‘Liberalimm I have always been pron to 0- 
{ it almost : looked askunco ot use my" 
The faces of tho nuditors looked rei fom to be looked seemmion pany ae 
pitee komme my Thon which takes little heed to the means, an 
tery ke hy mothe he suid tenderly, then allic ital to much that ia not arty in the 
to Mis Dallas's exclamution, * These $58 the highest Lmlyod Saleh hows 2 Dn rid 
oye Day ee we, Sel tage yee 
dooming qualities like other poople, as you danger of aegis r teaslons ant #. 
bull hear. Whon I recovered conseious- jee bind taly real good, a. 
fonts that hai . he vd me Be “Yes A The immediate neighbourhooll of 
yuan before, were ‘undoing my necktie, , Castetoal am pretty fe. Th the Bactor 
ashing water fn my face; kindly voics tad | never intrfares in Je re ie eras ho 
ine it was well and bravely done. Where b: prcocted Lic ld ore 
waslt What could it mean’ It moant that , een think tema? paradox, 
& Httle child ehould lead thom. My words ou pay core caus Xo da, 
rund wing "Ob tepeety Goarfeghe tobaiaceour ees ine” 
— y A bs 
tm, Mistress igh.” And ho who rane “Nay y, Bante a ee Pre Pees 
Fats, herons a mehr ad 2 5 Ped the most rapid method of progress is 
me. on chee sha bat bows Scat ino} not by cutting the ground from nurse = 
ing ‘crucify him,’ for every dood of violence ; feet, com; eling us to make a wild Jeep and 
thaenlevand ‘ted to slop tho atnes and ' For my park T don't ace why ino word ter 
Sre'what vale the? cond placi al jae ahaa be used when a clergyman takes 
cordon round of those moat to be | an interost in the way his country is governed, 
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There ia very little doubt that religion and 
polities vn ‘closely together, the religious 
‘atmosphere in which ono is brought up 
colouring one’s views of party in alarge mea- 
sure. A Nonconformiet, in nine out of 
ten, is o Radical simply because he is jealous 
‘of Episcopaey, and would like to do away 
with the bench of bishops. An atheist is a 
rootand-branch man because he thinks him- 
self beyond and above all law, and would 
Tike to destroy all faith that presupposes = 
divine Lawgiver. Somo seem to adopt thoir 
politics aa a hormit crab does his shell; by 
faking possession of another roan’s views 
they are saved the trouble of formulating 
any for themselves, and by going in back- 
wards they can't be secused of doing it with 
their eyes elu Of such there aro plonty 
on both asides; but of those who voto 
for conscience, irrespective of party, but a 
mall minority. It is this doctriuo ‘of con- 
acionce in polities that Mr. Marklam, 5 
and though never som on ‘stumping’ plat- 
forms, yet in the young men’s meotings or 
workmon’s clule he is always welcome, dis- 
cussing subjects fairly and openly. 

There is a great deal of vanity in poli- 
ticians generally,” interruy Miss 3, 
“they are too fond of ing and carving 
their own names on the old tree of liberty to 
find thne to romove or carefully prune those 
branches which adel neither to its bosuty nor 
utility,” 

“You are quite right, my cousin; in the 
manufactured clamour raised by a 
the real needs of the many aro passed over. 
Lord Beaconsfield spoke what ought 
tho aim of evs 
when, in one of his early spooches, he said, 
am a Liberal to uproot all that is evil, und 
Conservative to uphold all that is good.’” 

“At any rag” she continued, “if women 
are sometimes wrong in their promisscs, they 
are often right in their conclusions.” 

“1 am not quite sure whet conclusions we 
have arrived at,” said the Squire. 
iaturally this, that Liberals are right in 




















ON 


rinciple and Conservatives in practice,” | lon 
bag Pe ook finger at her play- | 
juire sl iis at zr 

Ne | 


fully, “Nether say that ved are 
women and Liberals men, the former being | 
sometimes correct in their conclusions, I 


the latter always right in their ieses.” 
“Tan mat ints he on hevo the last | 


uire ; that's a lady's privilege,” anid | the floor when, to ber surpriao, 
Mie Dells ashe re teal Sng ‘breast-knot 

Ls agen to bewere. 
foolishly, gave the reins A card was attached on which was written, 


“T warm 


Our tide, perbape 


to be | handed it to 
nua, iernpentivo of party to so if ah belrayed! any jnlouy ; but of 
a i. 
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into the bands of » child, for the democracy 
is but a child in wa: ee te but yours 
has given him the whip with which ho may 
lash the horeca into frenzy, thereby endan- 
‘ing the coach and occupants. We shull 
soon have to ery with Marat, 
Sarma, « 
‘This given with s somi-trugic air and un old- 
fashioned curtaoy, aho left the room with the 
two girls, 
OMAYTER XTIL,—DINNER TARLE TALK. 
“Ang you going to invest tho gontlomen 
with the most noble order of ‘St Cecilia,’ 
Miss Trevylian1” asked Sir Bernard, whilo 
surveying. the newly completod table docors- 
tions for the dinner, 
Phyllis looked up with the pleased smile 
that title always evoked. “ Would you like 
a bouquet, Sir Bernard t” removing, os was 


her wont, the question from the abstract to 
tho ee 

“Certainly, I t no leas,” 

“Then wo will share the honour. Nane 


shall make 2 button-hole for you, and J will 
smrange one for Mr. Grestorex.” 

“Not at all, Phyl,” criod Nan. *Futhor 
will only bo adorned hy me; I hand Sir 
Bernard over to you, whose taste, I am sure, 
will satisfy him better thun mine would.” 

“That is unkind, Miss Greatorex ; but to 
show you that I am more conccited than 
you, will you wear flowers in your dross of 
my ing to-night 1” 

Deft pt toyethor » lovely spray and 

, furtively glancing at Phyllis 
fecling she was quite incapable, ec; 
cially where Nancy was com tho 
looked quite as pleased as if the attention 
had been paid to horsolf. 

“Now I must be off to find whethor 
Mamacll wanta ma, Tuke care of Nuncy, 
Sir Bernard, and sce that she doos not ovor- 
tire herself. Farewell till dinnor-time.” 

Phyllis's toilette waa not “ a role a 
proceeding, but: on this occasion 
the of @ stiff dinnor-party, of which 
ahe hed no experience, and rather dreaded, 
sent her to dress earlier than uaual, #0 25 to 
get secustomed to tho idea ty horvelf. With 
@ bunch of her favourite chrysanthomuma 
sho entered the room, and tho chrysantho- 
mums fell out of her hand dis: on 

of fi ly i Po 
lowera on 
frog able, blended in atin) toate, 
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“For the Patron Saint of the Order.—B, M.” 
Phyllia inspected the broast-knot from dif- 
ferent points of view, as if afrhid to touch it, 
putting hor hand to her cheek, which glowed 
with @ aby fecling of ploaure. Then ahe 
dressed more slowly than usual, for ahe had 
to pause occasionally and take another look 
to be quite sure eho had seon aright, Just 
as cho was thinking how to place it to the 
ost advantage Nan peeped in. 

*T have come to give my opinion on the 
ehrysanthemums, Phyl.” 

Phyllis's voice had an uncertain ring in it 
as she replied. 
“Sir Bernard has sont me aomothing better. 
See, Nancy, is it not kind of him? Have I 


put it in right ?”—looking down at hor ! 


Howers. 

“Yog; you will moro than satisty—Mr. 
Danby. "Come, or we shall be late.” 

Arm-in-arm thoy entered the drawing- 
room. Jt was a relief to Phyllis to find that 
some of the guests had arrived, for she hardly 
irew boy to ao aa But the 

lance that mat her amilo of gratitude 
cop tegt ety 

e charm the 

ve % the swoet gravity of her dreas and 
Hemeanour, Mr. Danby shook her hand 
with great emprestement, He was » young 
florid-complexioned man, who fussed for 
boing very good-natured, but with no more 
‘braing than wi him comfortably 
through life. Yet, blest with an income of 
about £5,000 a yoar, ineluding a pretty little 
estate, match-making mothers thought him 
quite worth angling for. 

Miss Trevylian,” he began, “I have done 
nothing but droam of the dances I had with 
you st the Rectory.” 

“J am very sorry, Mr, Danby,” she replied 
with a amilo. 

“Sorry! Why? I’m not.” 

« Because it must be « nightmare by this 
time.’ 

He laughed. Mirth was very casily roused 
in this fox-hunting squire. it it was not 
an nnploasant sound, quite natural, not tho 
asinine giggle eome gilded youths think as 
good as a genning bit of leughter. 

“T can assure you, the only nightmarish 
part of it was in being so tantalising as not 
to be a reality, I thi Mawel sight gre 
us the chance of tripping an the li 
tastie, don't yout” 

Before he soll est at answer dinner was 
nounced, an to depart to claim 
isa Lotitia, to whom, fortuitously, Sir Ber- 
had been talking, so that he had not 


! 
selves at 
tho 
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remarked Mr, Danby's defection. Phyllis 
met Mr. Markham on his way to her. 
“My host tells me I am to take care of 
you, my dear, I am quoting his own words.” 
“1 feel perfectly safe in your keeping, 
Mr. Markham, ly Morgan will be on 
other side, so nover mind me, I shall 
‘amnsed listening to the conversation, and,” 
she added confidentially, “General Aackin- 
tosh takes in Nan, and he is rather old, a0 I 
Ac try fost ety him that as taay havo 
opportunity of entertaining Captain Har- 
man, who is Miss Dallas's tier 
“You little traitress *hispered the 
Roctor, “ you forget Jack's intercsts in that 


quarter. 
Phyllia felt the colour fly to her faco, but 

id nothing, the business of settling them- 
table filling in the silence, aud in 

buzz of conversation that ensued aho was 
lefttohorown musings, Sho had never seen 









the dining-room swe ee ce: 
com} fore, fam) retraite, 
shrouded in ghostly draperien, ae if they 
were preparing to come out of their vanlt, 
but had pausod, ont in their gue 
clothes, and from w she had always 
expected to see a hand le itaclf to 
remove the cerecloth, had wont to give 
hor » cold shiver. Now looked down 

hor with more of life, and she imagined 


them stopping out of their frames and taking 
their places at table. She picturod 
Muxwell, cold and calm, with the boy Ber- 
ard loaning over the back of her chair, 
listening to tho loud laughter and question. 
able jokes, while through and above them all 
sho heard a rippling bh, saw & mignonne 
brilliant face, i flashed across like a 
[aged and dine peared int the ae 

vo it abudder gi up 
sudden! a Hal sho been coer fad 
Bernard waa talking to Lady Morgan, but 
under his long Tastes his eyos were looking 
at her with an almost anxious oxpression in 
them. Involuntarily she raised hor hand to 
the flowers on her dresa. The action immo- 
diately dispelled the look, and he threw his 
hoad back, passing his hand through his hair, 
88 if relieved, and gave her tho benefit of 
his mothor's mile, which effoctually called 
her back to the it. 

She looked sbout her. The table orna- 
ments were very low, so that there was no 
ber to across if anyone wished. Miss 
Letitia was im great -humour ; she felt 
she was looking het best ; the light from the 
rose-coloured lamp shades tinted the dead 
white of her complexion, and her pale blue 


dress was becoming. Phyllis was between two 
of tho oldest men, therefore quite safe, and 
Mr. Danby was making himself very agree- 
able, He waa describing a ran across country 
that had been the beat of the seazon when this 
turn of the conversation unfortanately die 
verted his thoughta, and, bending fc he 
addressed Phyllis, who was sitting nearly 


‘oppasite, 
“T have never had the of uceing 
you at any of the mecta, Miss Trovylian. 1, 
ahould be delighted to give you a lead.” | 
“My riding is a very small affair, Mr. 
Danby, I never attempted it before coming 
to Cagtlemount.” She spoke quietly, with & 
slight curve of amusoment on her lips, 
“Then you must be to the mannor bora, 
et saw you once going straight as a 


“Danby must have allowed his imagi 
tion to pletura you “on mighty pens" Bliss 
Trovyliak. I tal not know he et Beon at 
oe: ‘Harvest Home,’” remarked Sir Bor- 
mi 
“Imagination ! not a bit of it,” retorted 
Nia relist tw ove ay ac peng" 
'revylian I saw one 4 
wae oat the Dorn oe had ‘my feld- 
glasa with mo; ten it, eapecially 
after s storm, to see what has been | 
done, Looking towards Falkland, I saw alady ; 
onacob; she did notsesm quite to know her 
way, and I felt certain she would get into 
ruldlesoe, She went into « ficld that Iknew 
stoppod suddenly with no outlet save over a 
big ditch having's low fonce on the near sido; 
beyond, the ground waa spongy. Well, the | 
lady—-0b, T wee you twig, Misa Aisn— 
canterod up to this, stood a little as if to 
the distance and whether it would 
ring her a short cut. On the other side 
was a rickety gate which oponed on to a bit 
of common which would take her into the 
high road, This she seemed to take in at a 
glance ; she walked back—excuse my saying 
she 60 often, Misa Trevylian. I saw she was 
a new hand, buta plucky one~-turned round, 
and brought the cob on at a gentle canter 
and took the jump as neatly as possible, pulling 
the animal in firstrate style. You 
don’t mean to say you had never tried leap- 
ing before 2” 
*hyllis had no time to erly, for Letitia 
broke in with  docided dash of acid. 
“Rather a daring thing to do on another 
perton's horse, Mis Trevylian might have 
the beast’s legs.” 
“TE knew he was « good jumper,” ssid 
Phyllis, » pained blush flitting across her 
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face; she did not like to be made the topic 
of conversation. 

Sir Bernard smiled sarcastically. “Tho 
safety of Mica Trevylian’s neck might have 
been endangered; but J assure you, Miss 
Mockintosh, thet Bayard, like his namesake, 
is too gallant = knight to fail a lady whoes 
colours he bore.” 

“Oh, 1 can tell you there was not much 
fear as Mise Trevylian handled him. I know 
that little cob of yours, Maxwell, he ia tho- 

bred and would shirk nothing,” re- 
ed Mr, Danby, 

Phyllis, to escape furthor jonelitien, 
dashed into conversution with the Rector, for 
General Mackintosh was laying down the 
law us to tho state of the army, wile Captain 
Harman whispored to Nan, “The old fellow 
will find ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
as ing to the onalaught of the ‘ White 
Plume of Navarre.’” 

“What do you mean 1” she asked, 

“Look at the ehampague he is drinking. 
A violent attack of the gout is looming in 


Prospeet, T'm sure.” 
Miss Mackintosh evidontly was of the same 
opinion, and tried to attract her futhor’s at- 
tention. Letitia openly made faoca at him, 
but the Coneral was quite impervious to 
“nods, and Locka, and wreathed simjlea,” and 
itly attacked the combined forces of 
and Germany, Proving that milk and 
seltzer, his habitual drink, was not conducive 
to the formation of » white liver for public 
display, whatever weakneu he might show 
in tho bosom of his family, At laat the sig- 
nal was given for the ladies to retire, 
“You should have been at the organ, 
lis, to play “The Dead March in Saal? 
we were filing out,” said Nan, “There 
is alwayn such a ghastly silence all of a 
sudden ; the men look like mutos at a fune- 
ral I often wonder whether they are morg 
sorry for themselves or us, What were you 
and Mr. Markham talking about, Phyl t 
“Latterly about Jack. They have heard 
of his safe arrival, and he writes as if ho 
wore slaving hi to death.” 
Nancy Jaughed. "No fear of Jack; he 
is decidedly Le Debonair.” 
“Do you correspond with him, Nan {” 
« rm 3 we have nearly grown out 
of it, It does not do to play at brother and 
sister too af 


“When do you intend being in earnest 1” 
Nanoy looked up with a troubled 08, 


Phyl, dear, there is no thought of It 
what other have been foolish 
to think, hae no idea of it, 
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But we must go and entertain the guests.” “Miss Trevylian. How dense you aro 
Bho moved off aa if anxious to avoid tho to-night |” 


aubject, “Am If excuse me, No; I have not 
hyllis looked after hor, and a cold li fonnd her ao as yet.” 
scemod to be thrown on Jack's condnet. “T dov’t suppose you havo troubled to 


she—Pbyllia—unwittingly drawn him from ataily her character, but I must warn you 
his alloginneo? Who felt aa if sho must bog uot to take her proi/gée on trust.” 

Nan’s pardon. And yet she wae so guiltless, “I did not know she had any.” 

But she would not write to Jack; letter to “1 saw you rpeaking to one on Sunday.” 
let him think sho had forgotton him. Sho — “Wee Charlie Bennet, do yon mean} Ha 
sat on, listlossly turning over the leaves of duea not look dangeroux”” 

analbtm. Shefelt caught in an eddy, when “Oh! no; but when there are so many 
moment before sho liad Leon rowing in rospoctable children———” 

placid waters. She looked down at her “I am glad to hear that; you quito 
flowers ; they, too, were beginning to droop, alarmed me. I fearod Castleton wus very 
but the hoya kept ita drops of honey. JLife depraved when even the children hore tho 
‘was not all bitterness, aftor all. Iwund of Cain.” 

“Dhyllia, what are you doing over there? “Sir Bernard, you are nearly as odd as 
Como hore, child.” It was Lady Morgan Miss Trovylian. “Whon 1 «ay respectable 
who spoke. “Toll me how you havo bosn ' children, of conrse I incan their parentage ; 
passing the time, I have not scon you for now Charlie Bonnet has no right evon to 
an Z “his name,” Letitia whispered behind her fan, 

Lotitia, seated by Mrs. Markham, waa just with a very shocked look on her face. 
stiting n yawn behind her fan, and jealously Sir Bernard was impenotruble ; ho only 
wondering at the intimacy that seemed to said, “ Poor little fellow!—but what has this 
exint betwoon her ladyship and Phyllis, 'to do with Miss Trevylian’s eccontricities ” 
when tho gentlemen entered. She imme-| “One day 1 said to her I was surpriaod 
diately hogan to chatter to her companion, | that when there were so many respectable 
as if to show how well she got on with Judies ' chil—no, of respoctable parentage ; you aro 
without tho ulmixture of the male clement. » particular ;” she gluveed coy y up-—“ that 
‘Sho could hardly resist sendi io triurophant sho shouki pelect Giarlio for her especial 
glance nt her sister when Sir Rernard came care. She even nursod him through his ill. 
up und drew a chair by hor aide. ness lant year, and took him all sorts of 

“T hope, Miss Letitia, you are going to, laxurics. 1 often wonderod if Miss Dallas 
favour ur with rome music,” he aid. knew ; and now she makes quite a pet of 

“Oh! prosuntly. Iam afraid po area him. What do you think she said, with that 
severe critic. 1 should be quito frightened icicle look sho can put on 3” 
to play before yous and I hour you ting ax“ Couldn't fmagino.” 


woll as a professional. “No, Pra sure you could not ; it: was such 
“Tn that a test of perfection? Mise Tre- an extraordinary thing to say. ’ Hor answer 
‘vytian haa gone to the piano.” was that when our Lord said, ‘Snffer tho 


“You, with hor devoted squire. He really little children to como unto me,’ He did not 
foums smitten. Amneing, im't it? He put’ tell them to bring their mothers’ marriage 
his foot in it rather at dinnor, though.” certificates in their hands,” 

“Tn what way 1” ‘Half-a-dozen notos of exclamation would 

“Why, asking her if she went to tho hardly suffice to give him Lotitia’s expression 
moot, ly, I gave him creitit for loss ig- | and tone. 
norance, knowing hor position as he must.’ A look of amused gravity stolo ovor Sir 
It showed great want of tact.” Bernard's faco. ‘I know Misa Trovylian 

"T muppose he takea her for a lady and has the courage of hor opinions,” was all he 
treats her as mich, Misa Trevylion could said; thon he rose. “My servicos aro 
hardly label horsolf ‘Only a paid com- wanted, I think ;” and walked slowly scrous 

ion.’” Sir Bernard’s fingers graspo tho tho room, picturing as he want the oyes that 
Sack of his chair till they sched; what od rathor than flashed with scorn, as if 
would he not have givon to strangle this the light diod off their surface, hut deop 
girlt down were warm with the protest hor heart 
She went on unconsciously, “Don't you made ageinst all meannesa and petty selfish- 


find her very eccentric 1” ness. i 
“Whol” ‘His face was ctill tingod with this min- 
XXIX—20 
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Jing of gravity and amusement when he 
Joined the group at the piano. The outcome 


of his thoughts was dimly shadowed in his 
request to Phyllis : “Will you sing me "The 
Childrea of tho City,’ Miss Trevylian 1” 


then, in a quiet asido, “I said me advisedly ; 
Ido not wish to be classed with tho furni- 

Phyllis smilod up at him—that childtike 
amile that always came when she notierd he 
had romomabered any speech of hers. 

‘When she had finishod he tuned to 
Nancy: “Now, Miss Greatorex, for the ro- 
sult of our wook’s tite.” 

Soloa and duets followed cach other in 
quick succession. Letitia wus quite for- 
gotton ; but as she was carrying on a brisk 
flirtation with Captain Harman, who was 
amused at her tart sayings, she war 
pleased than otherwise, A baronet in ease 
was all very well when there wan nothing 
better to bo got, but » baron ix pase was 
quite a superior being, and to be fisttored 
necordingly. At length the visitors took 
their departure, Mr. by one of the last, 
He gave Phyllie’s hand 9 tonder ing: 
pressuro, and as he jumped into his dog-cart 
remarked to his host, 

“T hope the ladies are going to honour us 
at your shooting Innches, Maxwell. I im- 
prove uniler the influence of Beanty’s smile. 
‘Oh, woman, in our hours of——’ you 
know.” 
‘waa gone, 

“Tt is getting serious,” soliloquised Sir 
Bernard, “when Danby hoeomes postical.” 


Nan sitting musing in an casy-chair by the 
fire in her bodroom heard tap at her door, 
and Phyllis entered in slippered feet and 
grey wrapper, the dark waves of her huir 
flowing below her waist. She camo softly 
forward and knolt down on the rug at Nan’s 
fect, laying her hands on her fricnd’s knees, 
‘Then with eyes fixed on the flickering flames 
she said— 

“Nan, what is this about Jack 1” 

«Phyllis, what troubles you?” waa the 
qmict reply. 

“Only this, that peoplo associate our 
names together, and I want you to believe 
it in not true,” 

“Did you think it would griove me if I 
did ¢” 


‘And with a wavo of his whip ho his, 
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“Yon love him, Harebell 1” 

Nan glanced down at her, and then hor 
gate wandered far into the glowing cavorns 

the embors made. How quickly they 
crumbled away, eaton up by thelr own du- 
vouring clement—warm one momont, as 
if full of lifo, tho next only dead groy 
ote God hing of the 

“T pray Clod it ia a thing of the past, fur 
his make end for mine.” 

“Why t” 

“Don't ak me, Phyllia, Iwas glad when 
saw his growing love for you. Le docs 
love you, dear.” 

She pressed tho fingers that trembled in 


her clasp. 
Phyllis droopod her head whero her lands 
wore resting, while Nan continued gently - 
“T fol if could iring no sorrow if sou 
cared for him; tnt that hope, too, hus left, 
mo, and Jack will have to learn that 


"Tam grief dot pare x0 time to for mumo,? 





Tt may be s harsh discipline—who knows t 
but the musie will bo thers to the onl” 
Dhyllis rnisod her head. 
“Nan, why do you feol that I cond not 
love him ag you say he would wish 3” 
‘Nancy miled, 
“Th tiro hax been talking ta mo to-night, 
Phyl, about your future and—mine. He had 
no part in yours, and T was but a memory in 


“You will be the music, Nan, alwayr the 
muric in his life, dear.” Dhyllis’s eyes 
brimmed with tearm, “He 1 only dreaming, 
now ; ho will wake snun!” 

“Wake! Poor dick!” Sho rtroked the 
bout head tenderly. “Wake! to find the 
Jove he sought was not for him, and the love 
ie might have hod for the asking but the 
faint memory of a dream,” 

Phyllia reso quietly, going to the back of 
Nan’s chair. She scoped and turned the 
faco with ite fair clustering curl upwarta to 
meet her gaze. There was a tremulous look 
of pain on her mouth; but Nan lovked 
perfectly peaceful, and a smilo like tho 
shimmor of the moon on « tranquil lnke 
amined her comntonance. She put ler 
arms up and drew Phyllis down to hor, 

“Remember the music will be thoro 
through and beyonl the rorrow. Good 
night, sweetheart 1” 
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FIRST SUNDAY. 
Syed Palen 21.5 Luke wu. 30 fo end. 
TPE aEKAS OF BK. 

{ yee of the charactoristics of the religion 
of the present day is tho comparatively 
shallow views ontertained ling the guilt 
of nin, ‘This probably is tho effect of rouc- 
tion. Thore was 4 time, not remote, when 
aturn, sometimes torrible representations of 
the Almighty prevailed, and whon sovereign 
power and tho offended majesty of law wero 
dwelt on rathor than the fatherly lovo of 
(od. The biographies of the good people 
who lived at that period are filled with an 
almost morbid solf-acrutiny, and with durk- 
noss und light, seconting ua the senso of 
guilt or of forgivencsa might be uppermost. 
‘Tho City of Destruction, as pictured by 
Bunyau, was tho starting point of every 
experience. No one was connidered a truc 
Christian who had not passed through the 
travail of soul and the agony of terror so 
vividly described in the great, all . The 
fear of holl wus frequently ‘rgod as tho chief 

motivo for repentance, 
In more rocent timos the preaching of 
‘oil asa Father, and the more htunano repre- 


srntutions of Hia will regarding, His chil- tho 


dren, havo lel incidentally to snporficial 
viows respecting ain aud guilt and the neces 
earily inflexible requircmonts of the divine 
Inw. While rosvoning justly from what is 
host in mau, there hua boot frequontly im- 
ported into ‘the argument » character not 
horrowod from true coneoptions of holy 
love, but from the gushing sentimontalism of 


tho hour. Thu roso-water theology which another 


utiles contemptuoudly at tho thought of 
God's anger ui at future suffering of any 
kind being possible, scarcely knows how to 
understand the terrihlo wrestlings of our 
forofathers over sin. Tt would be well if we 
attached a similar senso of droad to the 
idoa of evil, as they did to the idea of 
penalty. For there can be nothing so strict 
us holy love. It may meet us “when wo 
are a grest way off,” but it can never leave 
us there. Love insista on righteousnces, 
and the highest expression of goodwill to 
men is the demand, “Be yo holy, for I am 
holy.” We require tho venae of our respon- 
sibility to God to be deopened—that there 
aro “debts” due to Bim ; trespasses which 
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havo invaded the majesty and sanctity of 
His dominion. The measure in which we 
Tealise the precioumons of forgiveness will 
be according to tho viow we ontortain of 
the depth of sin. Our conceptions of grace 
will be in proportion to our senso of guilt 
snd helplosanese. 

How sudly does that ory for forgivenoas 
como in ufter the petitions previously offered | 
At first all is bright: for every word is the 
desire of the child that the nama of tho 
Father should be hallowed and His will 
done. Tho prayor for daily bread is also tho 
trustful request of a child. But this new 
ery, “Forgive,” is tho cry of tho sinner. It 
is the jarring note of earth's rebellion, and 
the confossion that tho kingdom of the 
Father has not como or His name been hal- 
lowed. 

‘There aro many points frum which tho 
| sense of sin reaches us, Sometimes wo may 

fool as if it was oursolves only we had in- 

jured. We have done wrong and are un- 

‘happy. A stain has fallen on conscicnce 
whieh we cannot romove, Our solf-rospect 

is dostroyed. Wo know that we havo not 

ouly done wrong but that we aro wrong, 

we cannot, if we are earnest, rest under 
consciousness. Wo may say, ‘If 1 havo 
ainned, I have suffered ;” and that is true, 
but it is not all tho trath, As wo gels 
with our evil we are somehow led beyond 
onrsclvos. No mero saying of “Pace, punco,” 
by ourselves to oursclyes can rid us of tho 
thought of responsibility to Another which 
haunts us like a voico from heaven. Nay, 
if tho wrong be of kind which has affectod 
er man, wo caunot Iay the ghost of 

sin by getting the brotherman to say 
“TI forgive you.” In spite of it all there 
comes the consciousness that there is One 
beyond our brother-man to whom wo uro 
accountable, What we read in God’s word 
confirms, if it docs not creato, the same 
evnviction, and as wo follow it out and 
know ite foree we wre constrained to cry, 
« Against Thee, Theo only have I sinned ;” 
“Have mero} pon me, © God, according to 
Thy. Toving Kindness, according, to the mul. 
titude of Thy tender mercies, blot out my 
‘trausgrenions.” And the glory of God is 
that “Ho forgiveth iniquity and tranagres- 
sion and sin.” The glory of God in Chast 
is that He pardons at once and pardons fully 
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and fryely. ‘When we pray “Forgive us our 
dcbta,” we aro asking for this. We are ask- 


ing God to dismiss them and send them 
away for over. We are not asking for tho 
romisuion of a ponalty alone, but that the sin 
should bo removed from our souls, and that 
wo may be taken home to Himself. For tho 
pordon of sin cannot stand alone; it is vitally 
connected with spiritual reetoration. The 
prayer “ Have mercy !” always leads to the 
other, “Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and ronew a right spirit within me.” And 
who can describo the dness of the man 
to whom the Lord thus “imputeth not ini- 
quity3” When St. Paul recalled his expo- 
rienco in passing from that death to that life, 
he burst out in the hallelujah, “Thanks be 
to God through Jesus Christ.” 

I believe that the true cause of spiri 
feebleness and of the pear = it 
of religious duty in contrast wit ryful 
Liberty of the loving service into tay we 
are callod, springs very often from our hesi- 

jing and confused apprehension of forgive- 
ness In Christ ; and that, again, lios inv 
our shallow conceptions of the heinovuaness 
of sin. Never let us bo tompted to silenco 
the voice that speaks to conscience, or whic 
even thunders in our esr regarding the cvil 
that is so terribly ours. Jt may he that somo 
definite act of ain lives in memory, ovary ro- 
collection of which is a stab tu pouce. It in 
sometimes forgotten, but when it is recalled 
it ia torture. We may bo tempted to live 
down our scruples, but we cannot live down 
responsibility, Prosperity and comfort and 
the good opinion of others may be the bribes 
for which we are successfully sacrificing our 
moral sensitiveness. But in those moments 
whon wo kneel to God with this prayer, we 
murely cannot rest satisfiod with a ropotition 
of the words, That would be a fatal satie 








faction. We kuow thet there is something 
moro required than a perfunctory utterance 
of forgive mo!” Wo feel that we 


require deliverance from the dread reality 
which in our curse, We must huve the full 
forgivonesa which Christ intonded when He 

ua to oak God to rend awny (ade) 
the evil; and wo will be content with nothing 
Jess than boing rvconeijed to Him—recon- 
ciled in spirit to 1iis will, as well as raved 
from the consoyuences of our transgressions, 


RECOND SUNDAY. 
ead Puan nel Joha vi. tL 
‘16 FORGIVENESS PORKIULE 
‘We were led at the conclusion of our last 
Reading to mark the steps by which « man, 
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thoroughly carnest regardi is led to 
soak sore than tho Samim’ 3 penalt 
and to desire trus reconciliation ‘with Gad, 
‘That is tho human side ; on the other we may 
see how the forsivuncsa of God ia the 
means whereby this desire ia prodnoed and 
reconciliation made offectual. It is the gene- 
rosity, goodness, and mercy of God which 
aro the instruments to deliver us from our 
alivnation and rebellion. ‘The long-wuf- 
fering of God leadoth to re] ce.” Wo 
know in evory-day life that there is nothing 
so calculated to awakon shamo as being 
treated kiudly whon we do not deserve it. 
One of the most powerful tales in modern 
literature—“ Les Afinérubles” of Vieto Hugo 
—illustratos this truth by showing tho offoct 
which the God-like merey of a poor bishop 
had upon a hanloned criminal who bad 
cruelly rubbed him. It ia also made tho 
turning-point in the history of the sinful 
ase by tho Lwureate. “His morvy 

kod mo,” ia tho cry of tho penitent 
Guinevere, It is a principle which holds 
good in our redemption, because the forgive- 
‘ness of God is moro than tho romission of 
penalty. Tt is uot tho easy utterance of 
acquittal or the light saying of a lax good- 
nature. It is conjuined with tho most 
marvellous exercise of moral and spiritual 
influences the universe ever beheld. divine 
forgiveness is inseparably conjoined with the 
mission of Chris, and a only wulequate 
expression ix the croas, with the a 
Udody aweat, Uhrough which our Furd bore 
the burton of the world’s sin, 

But it may be asked, “Ie forgiveness 
posihlot ‘Thore is no forgiveness in tho 
muterial forces around us. Every sin against 
physical law produces an inevitable romlt, 

you swallow poison, no umount of repont- 
ance will proveut the fatal iwue. Can there 
thon be any forgivonows orany eveape from con- 
sequences when we tranegress apiritual Jawa, 
‘which are infinitely more rigid than physical # 
Must spiritual forces not assert themeelvos 
as inexorably aa matorialf On whet grounds 
dare we expoct that thono ahall bo stayed in 
their inscrutable course because we fall on 
our knoos and ery, ‘Father, forgive ux our 
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We reply that there is indeod a senso in 
which there is no forgiveness. There are 
consequences following upon sin that do full 
on the ponitent as well aa tho imponitont. 
It ig never the some thing to any man 
whether he has sinnod or not. He may carry 
the results in 9 physical frame that in spite 
of keenest regrets has been shattered by 
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exoess, or he may bear them in a memory 
and a conscience which, im spite of the 
Dleasednoss of lon, are ever and anon 
visited by the bitterest recollections. It was 
not all the same to St. Paul that he had once 
heen u blasphomer and a persecutor, The 
faco of the dying St. Stephen eucms to have 
hamnted him to the vory end, “Less than 
the leaat of all saints,” ‘Not meet to bo 
called an apostle,” “The chief of sinners,” 
were the terms in which he recslled his past, 
albvit he could add, “ by the grace of Gord I 
am what I am.” ' Tho repentance of the 
wrong-door and the forgivaness of both Goil 
and man do not, and onght not, effec tho 
fuct that there waa wrong committal 

But in tho highest und fullest sunso there 
facts do not alter the truth that ain is blotted 
out and transgression forgiven, and that too 
in harmony with strict law. If tho con- 
ucionsners of guilt and unworthiness sorves 
only to make the grasp firmer with which 
fuith lays holda on God's mereies, on the 
other hand theso mercies are not breaches of 
law, but tho fulfilment of a law which ix 
continually in operation, Forgiveness is 
Goil’s law of restoration, a law on which 
men act every day among themselves. It is 
the only means possible for accomplishing in 
# multitude of instances the moral recovery 
of evildoers. If wo may call gravitation » 
Jaw of God, because wo see it constantly at 
work and producing what we name natural 
results; no Joss ure wo entitled to call 
forgiveness a divine law, for we behold itn 
influence in society and on individuals, and 
notice it carrying with it spiritual conse- 
quences that aro vitally connected with its 
operation. We eve it in every fainily where 
a it desires to restore his child to con- 
fidonce and liberty of spirit. By forgiving 
him tho father yranta renewed freedom of 
sonl, We ace it in every social circle whore 
alieustions have to be romoved. Family 
life and the intercourse of society would be 
destroyed excopt for the influenca of this 
greut law. But if it ix a law at all, then it 
must be a divine law; und wo are entitlod 
to assert that whut we behold in the limited 
gpbore of things earthly is a tray indication 
of what is univensal. Wo may be also led 
to expoct that tho prayer for forgivences 
addressed to our Father in heavon is not in 
vain ; and aro warranted in conoluding that 
they aro very partist observors who assert 
that, becutso there is no forgiveness in 
muaterial forves which move with the pre- 
cigion of mochanica] ouergy, there can be no 
other laws at work than 








We may therefore fall, beck widperfoct 
confidence on the blessed mercy 
proclaimed in Christ. It is divine law 
of restoration, the power whereby God brings 
us to friendship, peace and liberty. ‘The pro- 
mise is notonly tre ‘but it has an all-master- 
ing charm to the burdened and woaried sont. 
“1 havo blotted ont, as a thick cloud, thy 
transgressions, and, aa a cloud, thy sins; 
return unto me; for I have redcomed thee.” 
Not onee or twico do we require to receive 
it, That is a mistaken vi and untria 
to onr deepest experionce, whieh would limit 
tho cry for pardon to the first turning of the 
Penitent. We neod to pray for it daily, ax 
Uhrist has taught us to pray. Nay, the 
nearer we arrive to God, und the moro 
we bring ourselves into His perfect light, 
the more sensitive will be our conciousness 
of evil, and the more awfully real will 
the words bocomo which we may in times 
et have used almost caroleasly, “Our 
Fathor which art in heaven, forgive us our 
trespasser, as wo forgive thom that trespass 
against ws.” 





THIRD SUNDAY. 
Brod Patni Ftocud, Matthew Wau. 23 toed. 
THE CONDILION OL FUROTVANHER. 
+1 onjave us our debts ae ve forgive one dibtors."* 


This in the only petition in the Lord’s 
Prayer in which a condition is made—we 
ask forgivencas “ua we forgive” others, or a8 
it is put elsowhore, ‘ Forgive ua our sins, for 
we also forgive every ono that ia indebted to 
us.” How are we to understand this condi- 
tion? Do we ask God to forgive us in the 
same measure and proportion as we forgive 
others? Certainly not, for who cowl then 
use this prayer with any confidence t In the 
purablo of the unmerciful scrvant, which 
throws great light on the meaning of this 
petition, there was no proportion botwoon 
the amount of tle debt due te the Master 
‘and that which was due by tho fellow acr- 
vant. If that hud been intended the Muster, 
instead of the ten thousand talenta, would 
have remitted uo more then a hundred pance, 
the equivalent of the sum which it was ex- 
rectod the man shonkd forgive his brothor. 
it was similarity of disposition which was 
demanded, and not a like amount of debt to 
be discharged. 

Or are we to understand tho term a8 a 
contition ou the fulfilment of which (od 
insists ‘afore He forgives af Xf ao, than 
“grace is no los grace.” it 
wall anid, " Forgivenses would ot be forth 
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giving we have been used to think; a 
narrow ind elamey derivation must take the 


place of this ; it must import the giving 
an oquivslent.” We woult, in other words, 
eathrone a taak-master exacting the tale of 
bricks instead of tho Father soeking the love 
antl the good of His children. Such proli- 
ininary conditions would rob forgiveness of 
ite chorm and of ita powor to rodeom. For if 
it is the sense of the forgivonoss we have re- 
coived which makes us forgiving to others, it 
would reverse the order of motive if we wero 
called upon first to love ono another Lofore 
God would love ns On tho contrary, we 
learn to love others becauso of tho love 
wherewith wo have heen loved. It is bo- 
cause Ho has forgiven us that Ie looke for 
our entoring into His own spirit, and going 
forth in the fulness of the liberty which 
that forgiveness has crented to carry mercy 
and roconciliation to our brother-mon. 

‘And yet wo may be startled by tho posi- 
tion in which the «duty of furgivences is en- 
forced by Christ, It is not only implied in 
this potition, but onr Lond 
directly when Ho aye “If yo forgi 
thoir trespasses, your heavonly Father will 
also forgive you, But if yo forgive not mon 


mate it wtill more ! 
ve men 
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attempt will bring out all thet is or 
ovil i oumelvens it will roveal eerie 


for motives, whether we aro acting in 
ardor somehow to. oaure, the beast ot 


Christ's pardon, whilo wo are in reality in- 
different whethor this man lovgs us or hates 
a; it will show us tho frightful strongth of 
the prido which rosisia the humbling pro- 
cosa of making the first offer of friendship, 
necompanied it may be with tho confession 
of fault ; it will bring into full light the con- 
trast botwoon our weak love to othors and 
tho love of Him to whom a brother's sin 
becamo a Lurdon of masa, whose heaviness 
wns proportionate to the groatncan of His 
dosire to bless him. It is » terrilje momont 
for an imphwable or obstinate man to by 
brought faco to face with this duty. How 
will ho not twist and turn it away from 
him! How will ho not show ronson aflor 
reason why in thia particular caso it muat be 
ont of the question for him to take tho first 
sep! How he will justify ull Le has done, 
and vindicate as an act of rightcousnoss the 
attitude of hopeless atiountion ho har as 
sumed! Anything rathor than act as Christ 
would have him act towards the wrongoll or 
tho wrong-luer. And the duty will probably 





their trespasses, neither will your Father for- prove still hurler in those ‘very inntances 
iso your trespassos.” Anil, again, in His whore it is pluiuly most obligutory, bocunso 
mon on the Mount He places it before tlicro are no quarrels so difficult to heal an 
any act of worship, “If thou bring thy gift t family quarrels; thoso who are bound by a 
to tho altar and thero rememberost that thy ! 1] A tick of love aro the porsons who 
brother hath ought agninst thoo, loave there froqueutly dint the grestost sonsitivenoss 
thy ge ‘beforo the altar and go thy way; on maticrs which would seareoly soparale 
first be reconcilot to thy brother, and then strangers. Wounded footings sting the more 
oorao and offer thy gift.”” And Ho illustrates kconly when thers is somo basis of affovtion, 
it very foreibly in tho parable of the Un- It is not vusy, but very difficult in eases 
mereiftl Servant, alroady referred to, who, like these not merely to forgive when pardon 
when he bod cast his fellow-servant into is asked, but to ho the first to move und 
prison, discovered that his own debt, which to exhaust very resource in order to produes 
jal boon previously romitted, was laid onve reconciliation. It is indecd impossible, ox- 
moro npon him with increasod rigour, copt our hearts havo been toucheil hy tho 
‘We must not trifle with these atatomonts groat love whorowith Christ lovod us, und 
or attempt to explain thom away as if they wo go forth, as He would have us go, in 
aust. mean something loss than the words the fulness of that lovo, not resting content 
plainly imply. We must not quibble with until we have wou our brother. 
the demand, but rather let it test our cha- 
racters. We will afterwards seo tho connee- 
tion between the condition required and the 
pure mervy of Goil ; that considoration will 
not woukon, it will rather onforce the noces- OMe LEE AN MACON E: 
aity for forgiveness towards others. It is If, as we have scen, we cannot helicve that 
pare d sities like boa that the most the scoditans) “og” = ars petition kigni- 
dl trial of principle is frequently fics rtion in which Cod forgives, or 
found. It is not eay, but very diffionlt to that it Pols a domand proliminary to the 
go to the brother who has offended us or declaration of tho Divine pardon, we must 
whom wo havo offended, and with perfect find some other koy to unlock ita moaning. 
sincerity seok roconciliation. The very That key is to bo discovered by observ 
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tho analogy, which we sro warranted in 
tracing, between forgivences in man and in 
God; nnd by taking an imaginary instanco 
from human life we may learn how certain 
conditions must come into play evon when 
thore is the fullest desire to pardon. 

Let it bo supposed that a man of highest 
rectitude discovers foul wrong in his own son 
whom he loves with the deep love of a hols 
unt affectionate nature. Le finds fal 
the betrayal of generous confidence and the 
crucllost selfishness where he hud hoped for 
the response of a spirit in harmony with his 
own lofty ideas of duty. ‘Two courses would 
Vie opon for thut futher. At once dismissing 
his child from his housoand from histhoughta, 
he might be done with him for ever, Men 
would perhaps upprovo of such condnet and 
applaud the justico of leaving “ the sroundrol 
to hia own doserta.” For u parent to do this 
would, however, imply thut the old love had 
eon quencheil, and that moral revulsion bast 
ruvorsed ovory natural instinct. ‘There iv 
another coursa more in barmeny with the 
undying affection which insists on ¢linginus 
to him who is atill his son in spite of all un- 
worthiness, Tho father might labour and 
strive for that son’s restoration. Love makes 
jim forhearing and anxious to find a method: 
of roclamation, And we can imagine how a 
moment might como when the sonse of his 
futhor’s generosity and goodness would pro- 
duco such a rash of pure emotion, as would 
reuder tho thought of all the sorrow he had 
given and tho tendorness he had wounded s0 
painful, that, ox in a lucid interval in the 
maness of sin, the wanderer would be 
brought back with the ery, “1 have beon 
wrong, you havo boen right. Pardon me wrd 
vacaive mo once more.” 

Tho utteranco of forgiveness under such 
cireunstances would be an ewy und delight- 
fal tusk. But ovory just conception of te 
conciliation includes more than the utterance 
of forgiveness, Such u futher as we have 
deserihed, while ready to pardon at onco, 
freely aud fully, would not ba content with 
anything short uf restoration to such « oondi- 
tiou of character as might render true frieid- 
ship and confidence possible. But if, on the 
contrary, the son being received lack into 
favour, began to display tho formor un- 
principled nature, would not the whole pur- 
poss and tha vital forco of the penn 
Teconeilintion become destroyed $ It would 
ba no real roconciliation if the barrier arose 
once more of an insuperable moral antithesis. 
The pardon was intended todo more than 
remit the penalties of transgression. It meant 
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tho sonding away of tho ain, and die. 
play of antipathy in character wouMtoprive 


ivonesa of its powor. 

In like manner docs God seek His chil- 
dren, but His demand is fur a perfect 1e- 
conciliation, ‘The object of redemption is 
much more than to Iot the sinner escapo 
from tho penalty of sin ; it is to bring kim 
into sympathy with God's own holy and 
loving ways. “The consciousness that we are 
pardoned, and. therefore safe, may be a voy 
selfish affair. Through His own forgiving 
love, inepiring the Spirit of Love, We would 
make us His true children, Who ix merciful to 
the unthankful and the evil. if that ond ix 
not in somo measuro gained, pardon bas heen 
in vain. For in what a limiter! sense conkt 
that man be callod “free,” who, sccopting 
tho dlivino forgivenose, would, like the wicked 
servant, take his brother-man hy the throat, 
saying, “Pay me what thou owost!” Such 
an unforgiving nature cannot Iv free, for it 
innot free from a hard heart, from wruth wn! 
hitterneas, and the inevitable rvsults of rul- 
fish cruelty, Such a man could not enjoy 
truo liberty of soul until he shared tho gene- 
rous spirit of theforgiveness which had beon 
accorded vo hinuself, 

And 60 it is written, “Neither will your 
heavenly Father fonsive you your tre 
powes, if ye from the heart forgive not 
every man his brother their trenpaycr.” 
‘There ix nothing arbitrary bere, for Gad can- 
not give us the fiherty of His children as lon 
ax we keep the load of a wruthful and vin. 
dictive spirit, We cumiot serve love aul 
eorve clfishnoss. Forgiveness in Goi anil 
in man aro therefore the ontward exprox 
sions of the deoper law of love, “Ile that 
loveth not knoweth not God, for God is ove.” 
Lot us remember this when we pray, “Futher, 
forgive us our dobls, as wo forgive our 
dobtors,” and recognise the grout end of our 
redomption, 
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‘Rand $ Been, iv. 2M; 8h Matt. xvi. 7-20, 
YOROIVERRM AND AAC TUn 

Another important lesson may ba Iearned. 
from a further consideration of the similarity 
between forgiveness in man and in God. 

There is & kind of forgivonosa which is 
easily fulfilled, and which is the fruit of in- 
difference instead of love, It ia that kind 
of forgivencas which ia expressed by him 
who says, “T forgive you and am dono with 
is “I forgive you, but honceforth you 

better keop out of my way.” Such pur- 
dons cost litle: and are ‘orthtosa. But the 
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kind veness whigh secks to remove ! to recreate lost convictions, and which plioa 
the barriers that separate heart from the alieuated hoart with all possible spiritual 


hoart, brings with it a demand for sclf-sacri- foress in order to send away tho sin und the 
fice. It is 30 whon two frionds are alionsted, rebellion from it? Cin wo not learn from 
and when the man who has been this the meaning of tho Incarnation end tho 
finds his moral sensitiveness wounded, so that sufferings of tho Son of God, and tho mys. 
he cannot get over his repulsion except at torious travail of divine love socking to 
the cout of what he focls fo be justiGable ancl redoct lost ‘affections. amd a. perished con. 
right. He can, in a sense, pardon, but ho fillence? If we ouly try to be imitators 
caunot admit the restoration of friondship. ‘ of God towards some brothor-man, we will 
Ho eannot take buck to hia heart one who !Icarn as wo have never done bofore what 


fills him with moral disgust. And you can- 
not insist on his doing so st that stage of 
feoling, for you canuot ask that man to over- 
look-~I do not say the personal injury—but 
the utter hadneas of character which mao 
the injury posible As Jong a8 that evil 
exists ho cannot truthfully enjoy reconcilin- 
tion, If he has Jost all bis old Tove for the 
wi oer, or, if ho is without that Chris- 
tian love which makes a brother's fault be- 
come a perzonal burden, ho may dismiss 


divino patience and humbloness signify, and 
how forgivenos and reconciliation are vitally 
connected with sacritiec. We will also un- 
derstand the necessity for the condition that 
occurs in the Petition we have beon con- 
sidering, and how we moct the mind of the 
Father when we can ny, “Forgive us our 
sins, for we forgive evary uno that in in- 
debtod to us.” 

We have scon that forgivonoss is the 
divine law of restoration, and how it is by 








him, if not with « blessing, at least without ! uur forgiving others and seeking roconcilia- 
a mulodiction, and, lmving done so, rest satin tion with them thot wo can remove their 
fied. Bub if he doos love tho man—had sinaand our own. _)f it wus hy the fulfilment 
thongh he be—and is also determined that of this law that Christ sought men and re- 
his own nioral semmitis cnens shull bo satistied, ! doomed them from alienation and rebellion, 
ho will find how forgiving love demands it ia by using the samo grent inatruinont 
sacrifice. Selfabnogation will beoume a! Ho wonld havo Sha Church win tho world, 
necessity. Ho must seck, if he is to save. inspiring confidence where there is dintrnat, 
Tf ho is to win back his brother he must he giving spiritual liburty, hope and eou- 
prepared to endure “ the contrudiction of the! rago where there ix lovelessness or (le- 
simmer” against hinwelf, aud wy him seit opal ‘Sing become thus truly remittod— 
the constraining influences uf a love that will discharged and sent away for ever by tho 
not let him go es long as there ia a hopo of Ghureh, when the Church lives as Christ 
recovery. This must ling tho cross with lived, and deala with men as Ile dealt. 
ite paitl, its self-sacrifice, its crucifixion of Thoy surely cannot be remitted by any 
pri and the bearing the burden of priest, in virtuo of a sucordotal officialiem 
another's ein. He may possibly fail; and uttering words of pardon, whereby the 


there is a point in the caso of man aa well as penalties and consequenoes of evil are sup- 
God, when forgiveness soems hopeless, bo- 

cause true reconeiliution is hopoless, and 
when ail that ean be said is, “Depart from 


posed to he taken away. They aro most 
truly remittod hy the society of believers 
sanding away for ever the sins of alionation 


me!” But cre such a stop can be justified, and pride and cruelty which curse the world. 
every means must have been exhausted in Holy love, in its vory loving amd all that its 
order to redeem. If Christ in tears pro-|lovo leads to, is the power of God to save. 
nounced judgment on Jerusalem, it was Ho first loved us, and Christ in His Jovo died 
with the testimony, “How often would I for us, not assuredly to euporsode tho nocer- 
have puthored you and ye would not.” sity of love on our parts, Whon Ife cally 
‘We can learn from such hurnan experience us to be fellow-workers with Him, it must 
how there may be moral antipathics in the be in the sense that wo are to continuo the 
divino nature which render forgiveness im- living ministry of forgiveness and love 
pomitle, ‘except there be the accompanying among men, not by merely declaring how God 
‘ing-lown of the barriers of wrong whisk loves while we stand from our own cross 
repel. And eon we uot also learn from our of loving duty, but that, while presching the 


human experience sounething of the holy love 
which egunot let tho sinner depart for over, 
but which humbles iteelf in order to win, and 
which sacrifices evon unto the death in order 


gospel Eirias graca, aly should vurselvou 
emul grace in the winmii ious. 
ness dt ororn lives towards howe whose 
love we seck for others as well as for God, 
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Avrnor or “Josxrs’s Cour,” “Rarmuow Gorn,” “ Auer Racum,” are. 


OHAPTER XVL 


CAttine ‘one ovening at Cromwoll Ter- 

raco, about a fortnight after the inci- 
dent just recorded, I found Miss Delamere 
alone, I had not tho slightest doubt in the 
world that sho undorstood perfoctly well 
the reasons for my frequont visits there, and 
yl was too aby to ask if Clara were at 

ome, She held me mischievoucly in susponso 
for a time, 

“Doyou know,” sho asked at length, “that 
we have a visitor here? A lady arrived 
this afternoon to whom I expect you to pay 
great attentions, 1 want you very much to 
impress her favourably. In point of fact,” 
she added laughingly, “ I expoct you to pay 
court to hor with great assidnity.” 

id something to the effect that her 
wishos were likely to bo disappointed ; but sho 
shook her hoad at this, with & perfoct deci- 
sion of cortainty. 

You will no sooner havo soon this lady,” 
the told me, “than you will make love to 

You will endosvour, hy evory means 
in your power, to ingratiate yourself in her 
favour.” 

 Bocause you wish it }” I inquired. 

“Not in the loast because I wish it,” sho 
anawered cnigmatically, “though I do wish 
it, all tho same.” 

Whilst I was still wondering who this 
visitor might be, and for what object I waa 
expected to be unusually polite and amiable 
to her, the door opened and Clara entered 
with her ana sbout tho waist of a lady of 
five-and-forty, whom I at once recognised 
from her portrait and from her likeness to 
Clara. . Grantley had snow-white hair, 
and at a little distance looked much older 
than she roslly was, Rnt rhe had bright 
eyou, perfect testh, and a dazzling natural 
complexion which made her, when seen near 
at hand, look much younger than sho really 
wae, Shoe had something of the air of a 
pretty woman of eight-and-twenty masque- 
rading aa a matron, _ 

Twas lnroduced to et and won conde 
en received, though the politeness 
for donncer barely seemed to cover the 
ee closcness of the sorutiny to which 

‘was subjected, The bright eyos travelled 
ewiftly and decisively all over me, and I 
felt an if I were being weighed in the 

xxXIx—i1 


balanecs, and, in all respects, found wanti 
‘We four sat down together and talked. 
was awaro of s doxperate attempt on the 
part of Clara and Miss Delamere to put me 
at my ease, and J am sure that if no such 
attempt had been made I should have got 
there much earlier than I did. Clura was 
in a state of such high good spirits, and was 
withal so aby and discomposod by momenta, 
thot I was sure that mamma had already 
been taken into confidence. 
gure I pew. to be more myself, and 
remainder of the evening passed agree- 
ably Fe ves invited ‘to luncheon on 
the morrow, but. no opportunity 
aceing Clara alone that ah She and 
her mother retired carly whilet I was any 
my good-bycs to Miss mere ; and Mary, 
who was looking brighter and happier than 
I had eeen hor for a long time, took me 
gontly to task ss to my gawcherie in the 


ier part of the evening. 

“Pray,” I besought her, “never to 
put mo at my ease again. is 
in tho world eo disconcorting.” 

She langhed at this, but promised, and I 
wont away, cheored by her assurance that I 
had not made an vourable impression. 
This comfortable bolief did not linger long. 
Ag I walked homeward I recalled ov 
thnt had beon said and done, snd remem! 
how I had been silent in the 
and talkative in the wrong placea. I recon- 
structed the whole conversation of the even- 
ing half-a-score of times, and came through 
triumphantly, delivering mpaalf of the most 
profound and brilliant o! tions, and 
covering myself with glory. Then once (to 
the mi astonishment of a low 
ecabman on his box) I moanod aloud to 
think that my actual conduct had been so 
far removed frum my ideal I pursued this 

and unprofitable exercieo through 

half the night, and when I got to sleep 
dreamod that I had fallen so completely 
under tho bane of Mrs, Grantley’s disap 
that she was actually on her knoss 

fore Mr. Delamere, begaing him, with 
tears, to use his influence ing me in 
an asylum. Mr, Dolamere declined, but 
Jones came suddenly from nowhere, and 
offered smilingly to do the thing at once, 
taking so evident a pleasure in it that my 
indignation awoke me, Tho satire of my 
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dream wae eo far overdone that it did 
much to rostore my equilibrium. Thi 
yeould hardly come to that pass, I thought, 
and fell to sleop again, a little comforted. 
never, eo far aa I can romember, 
‘een onea assailed until now by the tempta- 
tions of the demon of dandyism, But in the 
morning I was profoundly exercised os to 
my choice of garments, and I spent a good 
quarter of an hour amongst ny neckties, 
en I was at last attired to my own com- 
pleto dissatisfaction it was time to start, and 
too late to change anything. 

Mrs, Grontley was just as amiable and 
just ag watchful as sho had beon on the pre- 
vious evening. She bad impressed mo from 
the first as a person of unusual rosolation 
and deciaion ; but I was hardly prepared for 
the exhibition of those qualities which she 
almost immediately afforded me. 

“You and Miss Delamere,” she said, ad- 
Grossing Clara ater Tuncheony are g 
out shopping together # So I under 
Mr, Deutane! am anre, will bo h 
to take care of mo for a little gol moet 
going for a walk in the park, Mr. Denham.” 

I signified my assent with what I am 
afraid must have been a supicions prompti- 
tude; but I saw Clara looking piteously at 





‘we through the with “clasped, petition- 
ing hands.” ths anes and he ttle that, 


seemed to prophesy the ordeal to which I 
was about to be subjected, and for a moment. 
T felt horribly nervous and depressed—vory 
much, 1 fancy, aa a physical coward would 
feel on boing told off for s forlorn hope. In 
* minute or two I had rallied so far as to 
assure myself that Mra. Grantley could hardly 
be in a greater hurry than I was to arrivo at 
an understanding. 

The girls went away to; r, and did not 
return, Mra Grantley disappeared for s 
minute only, and came back looking very 
young and charming, with her white hair 
concealed beneath her bonnet, We eet ont 
fopetie in the early afternoon sunshine, and 

of triflea until we reached the park. 
‘There che chose seata in a socluded place, and 
seat powowion which 1 envied; but could 
a elf. ion whi envied, 
eT gaat Mr. Denham,” 

“I want to speak to you, Mr. 
the said, ‘very seriously.” 

Im something shout being com- 
pletely at her service, and awaited the in- 
bars) Raper tobe rieogninca 

Yt seems,” gan, “to bea is 
thing in the minds of Miss Delamere and my 
daughter that some understanding exists 
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‘between you and Clara. Now, as Clara’s 


Things mother, it is my duty to tell you that no 


can peeribly exist between 
you two ang P aa yot.” 

If abe had bocn Jess brusque and straight- 
bier ted youll certainly ies been the 
worse my self-possession. But hor vory 
outepokenneaa helped me to bo at ease. I 
assured her that I did not aa yot ox) to 
secure any promise, and that T had not at- 

dl to secnro it. 

by is all very well, Mr. Denham,” the 
Iady answered. “I ought to have known 
boiler than to, leare lars, so lous sloue 
under the guardianship of a girl so little older 
than herself. I'am not going to blame any- 
body for tho consequences of my own indis- 
cretion ; but I must tel! you, Mr. Denham, 
that T do not think you have behaved at all 
‘well in this matter.” 

1 could not sce this, and I said as much, 
with respect and diffidence. 
anion, Mr. Denham,” said 
‘you have not behaved 
well. You havo been paying constant and 
marked attention to a young and inexpe- 
Tienced girl, without the knowledge and 
consent of her one natural ian, Now 
I know all about the affections, and the 
end that sort of fh and hee 

is quite possible for a boy and a girl 
to think that the world is coming to an end 
and the sun going to be extinguished bo- 
canso a girl bas a sensible mother; but m) 
duty is to se0 to Clara's happiness, hor soli 
lasting happiness, and not to encourage @ 
mero whim. 


If T have not made it clear by thie time 
that I was at this period of my life a hyper- 
sensitive and abvormally shy young man, I 
have rory insufficiently indicated my own 
most striking characteristic But I woke 
up here. 3 cannot recall the words I ra 
and I dare eay that a groat doal of what | 
said would sound exaggerated und romantic 
if it were written down, I hope no. It is 
no part of the business of s lad in love with 
Ls el to have the reason and messuro- 
ment in terms of middle age. 1 told her, [ 
remember, sans other things, to consider 
what a beautiful and charming sgl Clara 
ras, In the frank simplicity boyieh- 
ness of this declaration Thd, leavon knows, 
no faintest ides of diplomecy, and yet I 
could hardly have dono better if I had been 
the clevorest diplomat alive, 1 warmed to 
that entrancing theme and poured amy heart 
out, and I know now that mamma was Kf 
‘no means disploased at my eulogy. Then 
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rent at I recall to pa Arcarlthabed not 
anybody in particular up til time, but 
that Tnhoant if only time wore allowed me, to 
‘be somebody vory particular indeed. i would 
work and fight the world, and wait. I asked 
nothing but that she should not come be- 
tweon us, tlst che should give me op) 
tunity to atrive to become worthy of a Te. 
partnership with all thoso exeellencies I had 
so warmly pictured, = 

She listoned with great patience and kind- 
ness, emiling now and then, und when I had 
done she said— 

“You talk of your ambition, What are 
thoy # Tell me abont yourself. Tell me 
who you are and what you are, and what 
you hope to be.” 

T hava known men to whom a converaa- 
tional overture of this kind and the chance 
it afforded, would seem to open up a gliny 
of poraiae, But 1 entered on it mournfully, 
and with doop misgivings. My father, 1 
hor, bad farmed his own land, and very little 
of it, in Warwickshire. In his day, my 
| agent had farmed it before him, and 

iis grandfather before him. On my mother’s 
side thore was pretty much the same tale to 
toll, = tale of cull respectability, extending 
over nix or seven generations, and having its 
origin in fo, My parents having been ga- 
thered to their futhera years ago, my 
brother farmed the family acres, and I bad a 
fortune of three hi ayoar, 
hod read for the bar, and expected to be 
called almost immediately. 1 had written 
for the magazines, and hud added not lesa 
than a hundred pounds a-yoar to my annual 
income for tho past two years. Iwas pre- 
paring a book about social problems, and 
whon I had finished my work of inquiry 
amonget the poor in London, I meant to 
over to Paria, and there to complete 
work Ly a study on tho same lines. In the 
meantime I should eam more than enough 
to live. upon, sincs I was promised employ- 
ment in Puris by the editor of an important 
London daily journal. 

“Woll, now, Mr. Denham,” she said, when 
she had heard me ont, “you sce that your 

yjecta are very much in ihe air at present. 
Yon have been vory candid, so far; let mo 
ask you s single question: What do you 
‘now about Clarw’s position and r 

I knew nothing whatever, an 
She looked st me with those bright eyes of 
hors, and I looked back at her in appeal and 
a, I ee 
ubout Clara’s position and prospectr, 
suppose that pie either saw as much, or 
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thought she did. Sho smiled atid nodded as 
tho said- 


“Tam very glad of thet, But my dangh- 
ter, Mr. Denham, though she will never be a 
heiress, will bo in sneh a position that 
© Will havo a right to look far higher than 
any plies you ean offer her as your wife for 
ears to cume, however enocessful you may 
Tt would be cruel and useless to pretend 
to you now that you are not hineatly in 
love with hor, hut you are very young, and 
cannot yet be certain of yourself. Clara is 
still younger, and atill lesa likely to be cor- 
tain ‘of her own wishes, You must so out 
and see tho world of young women, which 
includes a great many charming young poo- 
ple, and Clara must see the w mid of young 
men, which includes many eligible partners. 
T shall not dream of pormitting an engage 
ment betwoen you.” And seeing that I 
clouded very much st this, and was indeed 
for the moment altogether heart-brohen and 
deeolato, sho eat fewer a little, and wy 
‘a pretty glov ‘upon my arm, 
sald Kindly, “You must not take this too 
much to heart. I am too worldly-wise a 
mother, Mr. Denham, to allow myself to 
acom ernel to my danghter. It will all no 
doubt depend very much wy ourself. 
toll you, quite candidly, that I like you 
You have socosty, candour, ambition, and 
good sone, I think you may make a good 


I man, my dear. If you do well in the world, 


and are of the same mind in throe or four 
years’ time, and if Clara is of the same mind 
in three or four years’ time, you und I may 
have another talk which may come to on ond 
with another anewer.” 

The threatened delay looked heart-break- 
ing, but I anawered that if the matter de- 
pended upon myself I know vory well what 
‘would happen, and sho amiled aguin, rising 
to 


Wo have had our talk,” eho gaid, as wo 
walked sido by sido, “and we understand 
each other.” 

T asked if I rnight be allowed to eoo Clara, 
and she answored, “ Certainly.” 

“But,” sho added, “it will be beat that 
yon ehould not see too much of each other.” 
Bho added, sceing that I was nowly down- 
cast, “Now, come, Mr. Denham, let wa be 
sonsible people, Suppose you aee Clara now 
and tell fer what I have said, and anything 
in your own behalf you please.” Her voice 
was langhing here, as if she could guess 
pee, fairly what that enything clae would 

hand sappose -bye for 
‘ou 
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three months. an ay er if your 


affection canndt endure a three months’ ab- 
sence, it ee great deal lees rots Chea: you 
fancy it. Suppose you agrce to ‘Dot 
oftener ae bared in Sas amelie r that, 
until you have begun to do something whi 
will really omfirm my good opinion of you. 
Suppose, that if that time should como, we 
onter on & new arrangement. Comie, now, 
that ought to stimulate you to effort, and if 
you two young people are really and sori- 
ously attichel to each other, the best thing 
for both of you will be that you shall get to 
work in earnest.” 

Tadvsit that it all sounds reasonable and 
kindly now, but it was diferent then, and 
not to put it too strongly, waa like the real- 
ing of s warrant of dospair. We walkod 
ack together, Mrs.Grantloy and I, and Clare 
and Miss Dolamere arriving shortly after us, 
we sat down to tea. I tried to behave ration- 
ally and bravely, but in spite of my bost 
offorts, my manner dopresscd Clara. After 
tea we wore left alone together. I told her 
evorythin and we sat hand in band and 
cris litte, like the foolish tendor-hearted 
childron that we wore, and dried one 
another's eyes, and vowed nover and never 
and never to forget or chan, Thave some- 
times beon happy since that heart-broken 
evening, I may havo been actually happicr 
once or twice, but not oftener. I find Mra. 
Den! the same opinion when I consul 


It 
her momories, aud whi in the coume of 
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social order in the two great centres of civ. 
sation. Since farther meetings with Clara 
wore for the time boing forbidden me, 1 felt 
as if I could not bear to be near hor. The 
barrier of distance scemed essential to even 
8 bearable misery. Of course I was no sooner 
donied the house than I began to desire to 
go there with greater frequoncy than over. 
So long as I hadi boon free to call I had con- 
tented myself with visite of a ridiculous fro- 
uency, and now my thought tended in that 
firection every waking momont, and my foot 
led me thithor overy evening of the weck. 
Perhaps if Pole been in town I might 
have confided my sorrows and hopes to the 
eat of friendship. As it waa I bad no confi- 
dant, and managed somehow to consume my 
own smoke in a fairly successful mannor. 
But I used to wander up and down outaide 
the houee in the darkness watching the sha- 
dows on tho windows, and the light in the 
chamber which I know to be hors, making 
vows and protestations and verses, and gene- 


irally enjoying myself profoundly with a 


bheege conviction that I was the unbaypieat 
live. 

[t was evidont that all this hod to come 
to an ond, and 90 I determined. atraightway 
upon the commencoment of my Varisian 
campaign. 1 went to soe my friend the 
editor, and found my arrival timed most 
fortunately. 1 learned that there was o 
thoroughly experienced person in chi 


time thia will enable us to be worldly-wise | of tho Daris office, Within his own Timia 


with our own children I cannot 


I) this gentloman was porfoctly eu ontty, 


only know that if that blessed evening were | and in all mattors of routine and - 
to te countotl sorrowful, I would ask nothing | niquo I was instructed to rely upon him im- 
better than to be sorrowful eli my days. Wo: plicitly, Hir colleague, o young follow of 


ing for throo months. Dim were 


wore parting 
the dopths of that great gulf of time; far’ 


‘unusnal brilliance, had’ disappeared  undor 


circumstances not altogether creditable to 


and far away through the mist of teara we himsvlf, and since I was prepared to start 
saw firm land again beyond it, the land of at once, I was to be allowed to fill his 
promise, shining in a misty brightness, But, ! place on trial. Hf my work proved to be 
in the meantime, wo sat ‘ido ‘by sido, hand | ‘sutisfactory I was promised » permanent en- 
clasping hand, and our arms about cach! gagement. Tho salary offered was not large 
other, and I told her how doarly I loved her; | as salaries go nowadays, but it trobled my 
and sho, in the sweet pain of that ing, expectations at the timo, and I closed cagerly 
‘banished all shyness and told me ow daw with the offor. Tho post offered me double 
sho loved me ; and Heaven knows that if any advantages, Tho salary was large enough 
foolish pair of people on whom the sun shone to permit mo, by extrome modesty of living, 
ane day wore happy whilst thinking them- soem ian of it, and my Posten ay 
Ives hoart-broken, we wero they, ised journalist would immonat i 

ss Titato the inguities T desired to male. I 

wrote off at once to Mrs. Grantley, informing 


ee her of this unexpected stroke of good for- 


1 Took ¢ precipitate determination to start tune, and I wrote my poll 8 for the time 
at once for Paris, and there to est on foot being to Polo. Then 1 packed up my be 
my researches for the second of that longings, gavo instructions for the reletting 


g 


lame which was to shake the pillars of | my chambers, and started with all manner 


eer 
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of tendor rogrets and high ambitions for the body whose acquaintance he might claim, 
Freneh capi and fancied I might find that glory a thought 
The cheapest route to Boulogne was by too obtrusive to be easily endured. In « 
the London boat, and in pursuit of economic while, however, 1 began to feel ashamed of 
resolutions formed beforchand I embarked this sontiment, and ly put myzelf in 
upon it. Thore was nobody to seo me off, a position in which he might see me if he 
and I felt desolate and oxiled hefore the boat chose to do so, He very soon remarked me, 
had loft tho quay, The bell was ringing, and as I chanced to be lovking in his direo- 
friends of intending travellore wore saying tion ab that moment, I got something of a 
thoir last good-byes and hurrying ashore, start. He positively jumped when he saw 
handkerchiofs wore waving, and final mee-! me, and his faco, which hud worn its 
anges wore being shouted from deck to plat- | brightest and most self approving amilo until 
form, snd back again, as though we were that moment, suddenly clouiled over. A 
bound for a voyage to the Antipodos, when moment later he came up to me with forced 
suddenly I recognised a familiar faco, and Mr. manner and accosted me. 
Goldsmith, with a blackglazed portmanteau “ Who'd have thonght of sesig you hore?” 
in his hand, came dashing through tho crowd, ho asked in anything but a gracious tone. 
stumbled down the gangway and reached the 1 remarked that it was no unusual thing in 
deck, He had only just set foot upon the travelling to moot # man whom one had met 
bout when the gungway was slipped up from before. He grunted a sort of unamisblo 
behind him. He set down hia portmantean, ' assent to this, and asked whoro I was going. 
mopped his countenance with a gorgeous silk To Paris, I told him. Ho looked at me, as 
handkorchiof, and gazcd about him with a | I fancied, with some suspicion, and moved 
renowal of that beaming complacency which | sway rather abruptly. 
had marked him at the beginning of our| It happona, often enough, in the course of 
nequaintance. He waa ificontly attired everyhody’s experionce, that after-events sot 
in, I thiuk, the check suit of the largest so clear a light upon trifles that we suppose 
pattorn and vividest colours I had over, until ourselves to have observed thom Keanly at 
that hour, beheld. He wore an embroidered the time of their occurrence, It ia quite 
waistcoat, with a great gold cuble across it, probable that, if I hud had no particular 
which for size and weight would have served cause for recalling Goldsmith's suspicious 
admirably to attach a horse to his mangor; glanco, I should never have given it 
and he wore rings outside his gloves, anda second thought And now, after the Ja] 
pin with a horseshoe head, a size or two of moro than twanty yours T can see the fat 
smallor than the original, and act full of | little man peering way at me us clearly 
Drillianta, which, if they had been real, might | as if he were bofore mo at this instant. 
havo excited tho cnpidity of everybody on “What the deuce are you ing to Paris 
board. I believe that if fashion hud only for ?” said the beady e) ts ain ag if the 
afforded him the losst warranty for it, he question had been in words, Some 
would have gono about with a jewelled rin, foolish notion of Goldsmith's myrmidons 
in his noae, like some ‘imaginable Ureesus of having watched me, and of his auspecting 
ker. me watching him in return, aseniiod my 
(0 did not observe me for some time, and mind, demanding only to be laughed at 
Thad time to obaarve one proceeding of his dismissed. We sat next to other at 
which intorested me more than s lit ‘He table at dinner-time, and since there was no 
had three or four rings outaide his gloves other Englishspeaking person within oon- 
already, and when once the boat had started verssti distance of him he talked to me. 
he retired to a position where ho fancied He drank chamj at the meal, and took 
himuolf exfe from intruding glanoas and there a deal of it, so that before we left the 
drow forth from his purse a itt tissue: peper he was a little flushed and inclined to 
sket containing half-e-dosen others. be amiably . He was going, he said, 
pat on with an admirable alyness, and spesking more through his nose than usual, 
having demurely admired them, tumed round to have a bit of fun in Paris, He was going 
and id across the deck, coaxing his to do » bit of business too, he told mo, wink- 
blask little moustache, and adjusting that ing one beady eye after the other with an 
monumental horseshoe pin for their display. ineffable knowingusm. He had s client in 
‘Af first I was not sorry to be unobserved Paris, so ho said, and he put a cortain sir of 
by him, for I felt somehow as if his splen- arrogance into this statemont as if the fact 
dours were likely to.be reflected upon any- him to wocommon consideration. 
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“Sho's a lady, my boy,” ho said, slappi 
rae boisterounly on the shoulder. Wed of 
ther days she'll occupy wod of the hi 
social positions, She'll bake  doiso id the 
world too, You see if she don’t Bark by 
words,” he continued, 
with friendly familiarity, 
bake a doise id the world: 
T said I boped his expectations would be 


gratified. 

« ¥" he demanded, “Now do you 
really, Bister Dedhab ? Upod by word that's 
very kide of you. I'm very much obliged to 
you, Iara, upon my living word af honour.” 

Tattributed the fervour of his gratitude 
for this not too-offusive expression of got 
will chiefly to the champagne he had 
but the exciting effect of tho wine did not 
remain long upon him, and five minutes later, 
after having strutted up and down the deck 
mnoking a cigar he came back to me with 
@ complete sobriety of demeanour. 

“Pve been down to Kensal Greon,” he 


that wobad will 


said, “within the last day or two, I've 
seun the monument Pole has Pat up to his 
wile. To tell you the trath I didn't expect 


he'd do aa little as that for her, She was an 
awtal trouble to him, I've no doubt, and I 
daresay he’s pretty glad to havo seen the 
last of her.” 

on Poles fogs wits Mr: Gollan ao 
upon Pole’a feelings wit ». Goldamit 
therefore kept silence. 

“T darceay,” he went on, “he's tald you 
lot about her, and there's no mistake about 
her having been a tartar. I wasn’t tiod to 
her in any way, but bless your heart alive, 
she used to make my life a burden to me.” 

Still I said nothing, but Mr, Goldamith 
having once mado conversational overtures 
was not to be silenced by silence. 

“T naw by this morning’s papers,” he con- 
tinued, “ that old Lord Worborough’s il 
again.” Teuppose tho obd boy ia’oa his last 
lega, or pretty nearly. Bister Pole ’ll tubble 
the books: Hell’ be geting married span, 

fell ing i 
T shouldn’t wonder, a time. T think 
‘he’s had his eye on a suitable party for some 
‘ue down creme egy peat 

«Mr, i rejoined, “I am 
much delighted by ym, society, and very 
proud of it. But 1 would rather lose it 
altogother than continue the discumion of 
this theme.” 


“Oh, that’s all right,” responded Mr. 
Goldamith. "dover object tame being 
& bit close about his friend’s affairs or his 
own, T’m pretty close myself,'when I want 


poking me in the ribs hed 
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to bo. I'm ready to supply anybody with 
the small change of versation to any 
amount, Lut if I'm asked for the fiver of fact 
Iwadt ‘five quid id exchago for it, monoy 
down. Only, yon know, I happen to have 

idstructions to keep an eye on Mr. 
Pole's proceedings. Hie wife was very jea- 
lous, poor thing, and I think between our. 
selves, Mr. Denham, sho had a little bit of 
reasod for it,” 

“T think, Mr. Gollsmith,” I answer, 
rather coldly, ‘that | know Mr. Pole some- 
what better than yoursclf. I ean tell you 
at least that there never was the slightost 
reason for it.” 

I was half sorry o moment later to havo 
taken tho trouble to make thie «lisclaimer in 
wy friend’s behalf. It waa certainly little 
worth while to defend Pole to o man liko 
Goldsmith, It might havo beon worth 
while, perhaps, whilst that sorrowful wife uf 
Pole's was still alive, and Pole and Gold- 
amith were compelled to hold some sort of 
communion with each other. Now, [ knew 
very well that Polo cared aa little to havo 
his r vindi here as he would have 
cared to have his height and weight pro- 
elsimed in tho interior of China, 

“Oh” said Goldsmith, “you're « bit of 
an innocent, my boy. Exouse me for sayiz 
80, but that’s the fact. I don’t suppose that 
Mr. Pole meant mischief" 

“Now, Mr. Goldsmith,” I broke in, very 
decidedly, “I have alreudy asked you not 
to talk tome about this mattor. Thero is 
more water here than was near us on @ ocr- 
tain memorable occasion when you intro- 
duced og about this time last your.” 

“Oh,” said Goldsmith, “if you're going 
to talk like that I’ve got nothing to add to 
the observatiods I've made already. I'll 
tell you what—I'll toss you for » braddy 


continuously wrath with Mr. Goldsmith? 
~ never paused to analyse hia charm, but 
it aasorted itself in almost all 
our interviews. The fact that I detested 
brandy and soda, and the othor fact that I 
_ could not efford to toss for sovereigns with 
: Mr, Goldsmith debarred me perhaps from 
; the full enjoyment of his society. even 
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Pole would have silenced the little man 
in a minute, but there was no terror in my 
threats, and but little forco for him in my 
refusal to talk about the topic on which his 
heart was obvionsly set. The only thing I 
could do was to refrain from snswering bin. 
Now and again 1 checked him, but I only 
drove him for a moment to a divongence 
from the route, and if he went out on one 
side ho came in on tho other like a con- 
vorsational harlequin. Ho hastened me to 
my eabin by an hour or so, and in the buatle 
of landing in the morning, I eaw but little 
of him. ‘hie wont on to Paris by first class, 
and I, for economy’s sake, travelling socond, 
wo met only at tho Gare du Nord whilst our 
bung was under exomination, He had 
some little difficulty with ono of the ex- 
pminers, and called upon me to interprot for 


Pye been over here time and again,” he 
roared, he but 2 Davee _ bier 
pick up the parly-voo lidgo. Stupid lot 
those Frenchmen aro, Think of a crowd of 
grown-up chaps like theso not knowing how 
to apouk Iglivh! I get on very well 
‘om. Whedever 1 want to buy an: hing £ 
pt down less than the thing would cost in 

iglad, and potter out tho coppers till they've 

got cnough. Sometimes they got tired of 
asking for more. I come through it protty 
well, They can see I’m a forsigner, and 
they take pity on mo becuuse I'm yug and 
iddocent,” 

Ho accompanied and followed this state. 
mont with a meteoric shower of winke, and 
his having by this time received its 
cabalistio chalk mark he bade me good-bye, 
and disay ._ I drove to 2 little hotel 
I know in the Rue Richelieu, and having 
bargained there for pension at eight franca per 
im, took up my quarters eee Seek 

sow my luggage safely best 
and walked towards the ‘Boulevard 

How intimately I recoll the night, and my 
own sensations aT wantaced Up sot down! 
How alone I felt, how tender, 
how resolved! What flashos of enthusisam 
assailed my spirit evory here and there! I 
touched, in passing, or seemed to touch, the 
spirite of men who had trodden these 
pavements long ago, and of others who 
alive and familiar with them at that 
Teent out my whole heart to the girl J left 
behind me, with eo much warmth 
cody that I thought my feeling needs must 
reach her, and its voice find an echo 





‘And 10 to bed, as Pepys anys, to feel the 


dined, any! 


Naliant, i 


in her 
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whole great city palpitating round me, « 
™ 'y to be known, 4 problem to be 
ved, a fortruss to be stormed. One of 
ny it unmizal joys in London bad beon 
accompany Clara to ia opera at 
Covent Carden. Sims Reoves bad eutsg that 
night in Mucfarren's Rotin Hood, and almost 
tho last thing in my mind on that first 
night in Paris was the memory of the re- 
joicing lines and the triumphant voice— 


©Tkvow that love will ead, 
Watuehe'plsis mer a 


Ay me! Ibe] a vague and general notion 
through it all that my lot was not hoppy 
one, and it acemed that I had to face he 
future with a bold heurt to dare to look at 
esd 7 I am (I own ick a humble 

art, knowing my own poor deserte better’ 
than my most censorions neighours) blossed 
beyond the average of men, yot if I could, I 
would go back to those happy, happy, 
Troubled times, and nover ask to leave them, 


CHAPTER XVI 


I wap been about two months in Paris, 
burrowing into all manner of odd corners, 
and picking up ull manner of strange nc- 

uaintances, when I received a letter from 
Jara. It came in a fatand bulky envelope, 
and consisted of no fewer than ton sheets 
of foreign letter paper, which wore covered 
on both sides. In some wonderment at the 
yoluminous naturo of this cpistlo I locked 
myself in and sat down to read it, 


“My pgag Joun,” it ran, “ Mr. Delamere 
was making a great proachment here the 
other night to mamma and Mary and my- 
self about the rights of insurrection, and the 
only part I remomber of it was that he laid 
it down as on indisputable proposition that 

body who robellod without fuconading 
wae wicked, and that anybody who robe 
was worthy of all admiration. T 


completoly, and now, if you please, I claim 
Sots worthy of pour adoration, 

“T had long boen wishing to write to you, 
and mamma was very strongly agian 
and have a headstrong girl to manage, 


‘and sin-| daresay I shall come round to mamma's 


opinions: But being myself the 
girl ut present, and having to 

the charming old Tay, I retain ay 

Sho really is the most charming 


i 
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lady in the world, and I tell you so with 
pertect frankness because sho has mads it a 
condition of her surrender that she shall 
read whatever I write before it is posted. 
‘Mamma has been spoiled by flattery all hor 
life, but ia still to its influences. 

in to got 


“1 my you will 
melancholy about it if I tell you that Iam 
in tho highest possible spirite; but as a 
matter of fact Iam. We have been play ing 
and witnesing the loveliest high comedy 
hore ever sines your departure. Mr, Jones, 
to use your friend’s delightful exprossion, 
hes beon Sebastian Dolmering about tho 
house in the moat artistically inspired man- 
ner ever since saw the last of it. We 
know now that he made a formal proposition 
to Mr, Delamere for the hand of his daughter, 
How stately that sounds, to be sure! Mfr. 
Delamero appears to havo givon ths word of 
command for the sioge of the citadel, and 
Mr. Jonos has bean sitting down before it 
ever since. Mary used to havo a much loftier 
opinion of Mr, Delamore’s godson than I 
have ever found myvalf able to rise to. ~My 
wings always refused to carry me on 
flight, thongh I really did at one time flap 
them quito industriously, But since the 
high-road of good opinion seemed likely to 
land in the snungmire of matrimony, 
sho does not travel on it any longer. Iam 
told that it is a dreadfully unladylike word 
to use, but I will write it in letters as small 
ag my quill can make, and you may take it 


for a kind of shocked whisper. Lam vory to 


much of opinion that Mr. Jonos is a Aumbug, 
Thave boon barning for months to say this 
to somebody, and now that I have it off my 
mind my spirits are higher than ever, 

“At first T was fully anxious when I 
heard of this terrible proposal, and for a 
Would heppine “Byandby 1 bogan to oe 
we ppon. By- to ol 
serve that the suitor was less sxalted and 
confident than he bad seemed at firat, and I 
‘was sensible enough to put s sound construc. 
tion upon this phenomenon How doos a 
phenomenon look when you put 2 sound 


construction on it It sounds as if it would possible 


be funny, like one of Doyle’s ue fairy- 
pictarca. The elder Delamere to 
the thing slmost as much to heart as the 
younger one, and the pair were deliciously 
Gloomy and stately for a time. You would 
ve ‘that paps was suffering from 
the same pangs of blighted affection as afflicted 
With su a 
TROLL 


mosekmens, and so, ladylike 


too inviting to be resisted. 

“Of courso Mr. Dolamere’s suffering ailonce 
did not endure long. Ho talka so beautifull: 
that he really can’t help talking, and I thin! 
it o bit of a pity that he is 6o excellent a 
convorsationalist, Ii he had not boon able 
to talk 20 nicely about everything he might 
havo soon his way to doing something. When 
once the ice was broken the fountain ran 
for days, and everybody in the house was 
dronched with the noblest maxims. Mamma 
in particular was so wot through with them 
that I could not touch her without eqtcexing 
two or three to the surface. His favourite 
themo was the Growth of Self-will in tho 
Young and the Falling Off of Revoronce for 
tho Parental Ideal. 1 am writing about it 
now as if it had been pure fun for everybody 
all butT assure you that it was nothing 


that of the kind atthe timo. Itis only in tho cou- 


templation of it now that the trouble ia ull 
over that one can see the comic side of it, 
Twas 20 sorry for Mary, and 60 angry at that 
pitiloas shower of words, that I sometimes 
found it hard to be merely civil to Mr. Deka 
mere. The worst of it r petiape it is 
the best of it—Mary belioves in her father to 
such an extent that it would be quite cruel 
to lessen hor opinion of him, Your 
friond Mr, Pole is very funny and omusing 
sometimes, We met him last night at tho 
Revels’, and ho was doscribing somobody 
whom I do not know. He said that this 
gentleman, to his wife’s mind, waa such 
very large potato that it would break her 
heart to seo him pared. But for this lady's 
affection it appears ate friend of Mr. 
Pole’s was quite to the to, 
and jndging from what he ad, to ae ey ite 
dimensions very considerably.” Tt brought 
Mr, Delamere und Mary irresistib! Y 
mind, Ido serious lieve ery ‘+ 
to 8 pretence off that gen- 
teman he ea make a rival to Tom Thumb, 
“Bat mont must tell ou a _ really 
happened. Iam so aay liberty 
Thave been com; to race round in these 
imi ci before sitting down to 
steady narrative, ike a dog just unchainod, 
or & pigeon starting for home, which, when 
Tome to think of it, is a prettier and more 
simile. Mr, Jones had actually and 
‘proposed, and Mary had definitely 
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and formally declined to scoapt him Mr. 
Delamers, efter the first frozen days of silence, 
had ponred on us that delugo of eloquence of 
ich [ have already told you. But I have 
not told you that he had abocond or slterna- 
tive theme which dealt with The Crime of 
Concealment in Social Affaire, You remem- 
bor someting of thin, but it was repeal 35 
if its variety were as infinite as 5, 
and it could neither be slaled by age nor 
melee medias 
course, lod by your friend, Mr. 
and I heard him proached aginst 20 often 
that I endod by taking a liking to him, 

“And now comes the fun of the whole 
position, Mr. Pole stayed in the country 
with Lord Worborough for quite six weeks 
aftor your departure, Thon he and his lord- 
ship, who is quite recovered, cams up to 
town together, and Mr, Pole made a at 
Crom Terrace, All this time Mary had 
‘been pumped on by the paternal pump until 
she could scarcely have hul a dry moral 
thread to call her own, and she was gottis 
quite depressed, and thin unier this hydro- 

thio treatment. 

“T think Mr. Pole has very decidedly im- 
provod in appearances, Ie does not look so 
stern and stony aa ho used to do. Ho is 
rather grave and quict, but I am enro that 
he has @ groat deal moro humour than he 
shows, for I havo seen his eye twinkle very 
often when Mr, Delamere has been talking ; 
and I have beon conscious that if anybody 
had caught me at the samo moment they 
might have seen the same signs, He stuyed 

ly an hour at his first call, and on the fol- 
lowing day he came again, bringing his lord- 
ship with him, You did not tr all exnggo- 
rate whon you told mo what a dear old gen- 
tleman he is. I novor met 4 Jord before, to 
to, though I have looked at a whale 


qy 
Loot of them through the gilded rail- 


m 


ings at Wostminstor, and 1 was a little afraid his 


of him at first, He is old-fashioned and 
stately, but there is ech a beautifal e 
in everything he says and docs that I 
him perfectly lovable. Hoe is just what an 
old nobleman ought to be, and all our hearts 
croc rc poo a Ae rr 

Mr. J of course, is always 6 
the house, and he and Mr, J)clamere did most 
of the talking, His lordship seemed ex- 
tremely pleased and interested by them, and 
you know thet when you do not get too 
tauch of them they can both be very clever 
and amusing, 

“We were treated that night to a new 
lecture, and it was auch an unmixed blessing 
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to get a change from the old ones that wo all 
we ied it with onthusiasm. At times it 
‘was really beautiful and affecting, and it waa 
all shont the Moral Advantages of Ca 
torial Sentiment. very next day his 
Hordship called alone, and was closeted with 
‘Mr. Delamere. Mamma and I were out at 
the time, and I only hoard of this afterwards, 
‘but when I got home I met Mary, and I was 
quite certain ut once that something had hay 
1 don't think I ever saw anybody 
looking #0 beautiful as she did. You know 
what vory fine and spouking oyos she hos. 
‘They were all sparkling and geatlo at the 
same timo, aud when 
Tittle she told me that Lord Worborough had 
spoken to Mr. Delamero about a marriage 
‘between her and Mr. Polo. It. was like 
dear, stately old gentleman to come himself 
and to show that ho approved of the match, 
for, of course, the future Lord Worl h 
will be very much above Miss Delamere in 
woalth and social station, thougt, after all, a 
lady can only be a lady, Mary would 
| have boen an empress by now if emperors 
were sensible people. 

a are some things about which it 
docan’t seem rs see in the hae ae 
try to say anything, were trying to 
a stranger what happened next 1 should fall 
into pure despair, I know that I shouldn't 
succeed in conveying a shadow of the truth, 
But you aro not a stranger, and I think that 
you have a little imagination, Pray let it 
Toons, and try to picture to yourself Mr. 
Delamere that evening struggling in Mr, 
Jonea’s presence with the iments of a 
now discourse on ‘Tho Blending of the 
Artistic and Territorial Idealx.’ Poor Mr. 
Joucs was very mournful under this, and 
thongh I could not help fooling that he 
has made us all suffer very much by his 

ce, I was for him when 
ally deserted him. He still comes to 
the house, and Mr. Delamere and he are 
a grest deal together; but Mr. Pole calls 
every day, and the poor thing must cor- 
inly be excessively uncomfortable. Ho 
doce not seom to have the strength of 
mind to go away I wish he would, for as 
it is I cannot holp being a little unhappy 
sbout him at times, His dashes those Leek 
spinal told you of, although 1 must confess 
his airs of martyrdom are eometimes a 
little trying, What sakes me pity hic 
most is the altogether hoartless way in which 
Mr. Delamere hes turned upon him. Only 
last night we bad s new discourse on The 
Philosophical Accoptance of the Inevitable, 
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which was so cruol and at the same tims #0 
fanny thot I really wonder how I lived 
through it and kept my countenance. I 
had to look hard at the ible all the while, 
‘and 1 ssid to myself again and again that it 
would be most shameful to wound 
by laughing. I succeeded in sitting thro 
if bak was site hysterical in my own 
room afterwarda, 

"Bo now you toe that, with the exception 

Yor Me jones, everybody is happy. Mr. 

makes « pretence of coolness about 

the match, which samotimes throws a little 
shadow over pirits; but I can seo 
clearly that he only docs this to let himself 
down easly. ‘Ther iano talk about en im- 
mediate marriage, and I eupposo everybody 
feels that such a smggestion would seom & 
Tittle indolicate, in view of what hes hap- 








PoAnd now, since I have rebelled in your , 
behalf and my own, you must answer this, | 
and toll mo all about yourself fae pour 
doings Poe et tees i ba 

jous deol about it within tho 
ue eae mont cannot imagine what it 
in that has made me take so sudden an interest 
in the Fronch capital. Perhaps you can. I) 
ae cent at ney chico Semen | 
or my an 
im not going to wy See en except ' hat, 
am 


‘ bac ere 


EGE 


t 


delighted me on many grounds, 
ish. wee bie 


Rule; wae b's 

hia now-found found bop a of happi- 

ite before. wrote bad con- 
i wil all my hort an now 

tee of communication, betweon 


iF 
te 


s 
Be 


Clara and mysolf had been opened up, and tools 
the one ‘neaiare in the wor best, 
after hor was going to be happy, everything 
Nenad bright again. 


sg ets fat steady bree shear, 

maga ies and banners flyin, in the wind, 
and the gladdest music al and “Land 
hot” ie srucind tay ot Se Bod of 
reaching ita green arms in we 
tome, Then a and the sunken rock 
that no man of bas rent us from 
atem to atern. 


a 


the mere trut 
‘Lend no right to dehar 9 man from attempting it. 


As has very pronouncedly blosvomed cat a since 
then and nowadays ity gilded. 


visible from halfway down the mene 


des Capuecines; but ‘ot that tine we wore 
hanes even 7 ide Bohenien 3 in our 
waya aspect, Journ: grown of 
late yoars into a recagnisud profession, One 
feels, in setting that statement upon paper, 
gailty of an actual banality ; ant 7 os I 
romember the business saab sesntry 
back, it was very little of @ re 
fossion at all, and a vast aa of ita tat 
lowers were harum-scaram, clever, socinble, 
lovable, and good-for-nothing who 
reasod aa it pleased them, de a babitually 
more than wus good for them, kept the in- 
sanest hours, and generally condueted them- 
selves as though they knew they wore ont- 
side the claima and privileges of ordinary 
society. Iam of staid 
mind, and nevor cared greatly for tho wilder 
sort of revelry; but I look back with an 
affoctionate regret to come of the old times 
and scencs and many of the lost faces. I 
dare say Tam getting to be an old foay 3 but 
T look round jn vain umongst the begloveil, 
tall-hatted, frock-conted contingent of today 
for the merriment, the jollity, the gc 
Hef far i, the open-bandocness, which went, 
along with the ramshackle life, the billycock 
hat, and the amoke-scented jackot, 

‘Thore never was sperage in this saa 
He wrt perieualy ogorale 

fe wos & larly resy cot, wi 
dreamed A mre fe bisck ond whose gloves 
grounds, and linen wero always porfectly clean and 





al orderly. He seemed never to go anywhere 


, unless called thither by affuire, und he lived 
without friends or acquaintances outside his 
business, Ho was by no means an ungeniul 
little man, Int be was always occupied, out 
of the honra of sual work in in " getting his 
as he 

vwllnbelbecain of paras Me, Dosban, 
into know ov erything that is to be loiown, 
Univaire! Knowledge ia porhaps empossitle, 
ia, in fact, empossiblo, for the endividual, but 
that a'theng is enspoublo has 

Get your tools in order, Mr. Denham. Know 
everything that ye can lay your mental hand 


He broke out on me with thia before I bad 
‘known him for 8 week, and it con- 
with unction, and sometimes with a 
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of companionship. Sometimes when we had 
‘been sitting silent for an hour or more, cach 
engaged in his own task, ha would push his 
work aside, and gazing at me in s fricndly 
fashion throngh his gold-rimmed glassca, 
would smooth his red hair with both hands 
and say “Ay, ay, Mr, Denham! Ay, ay, 
Ind! Ay, ay!” in a tone of choorful certainty 
and conviction. Then he would turn-to 
again at his task of getting his tools together. 
T suppose he got too many tools a 
and so filled his mental workshop he 
had no room to move about in it He him- 
self did next to nothing with the “parepbce: 
nalia he collected. He used to remind mo 
sometimes of some imaginable frantically- 
generous ironmonger, who kept s prodigious 
stock of every sort of implement for every 
trade beneath the skies, knew the practical 
handling of no one of them, and gave awa} 
hiu all day among the by. 
ie have a superatitious Paliet in Mr. 


Lray’s omniscience, Ho was a walking 
eyelo i 


ia, 1 bepuzeled m: with pro- 

for his puzzloment, and nover caught 

him. People who have not met this sort of 
man honlly know how to believe in him. 
One would have thought that nothing Ives 
than a lifetime would havo served » man to 
learn Paria for instance, as Macliray knew it. 
“When I first came to this cetty I med 
up my mini that it waa my duty to 
‘So L just set mysolf down in 
it, obsairved. Then sir, in a while I be- 
gan to radiate. Now, as a matter of fact 


and experrienca, it’s not that easy to radiate 
as ye might fancy. Ye want heap of pre- 
liminary ie. I'm thenking that if a 
man began his demer with his cheese, and 
worked hack his way to tho soup, he'd find 
his digestive organs getting out af order in a 
whilie. There's s way of absorbing « cotty 
or a cubject just as there's & way of abeorb- 


ing your denner, and ef you take the wrong 
yore like to find yourself bothered by a aper- 
retual endigestion.” 

Tn spite of this alinirable exordium I found 
when I came to try him that he had forma. 
lated no scheme at all for the absorption of 
subject or city. He used to stand in that 
overcrowded warchouse of his, and 


wit. tl 
meddle of I 


He was a simple-mindod little man, in 
spite ofall hi learning, and he bad » boyish 
enthusiasm of admiration for faculties whi 
lay outaide his own range. He could flow 
out, measurcless, upon paper, nut in a stream 
which went anywi it in a kort of bog 
of mingled it and fact over which no 
man could traval dryshod. But to get the 
gist of a thing inuide the journalistic nutahell 
was altogether impossible for him, und since 
I was not tong in peresiving the necessity of 
the trick, and speedily soquired the hnack 
itself, he ‘used to admire me in a way 60 
candid and open that I blushed before 
him, 


“Ay, nt” be would say, «ye have but 
to get your tools together, and ye'll make » 
worlauan.” Then he would go to his own 
labours, or dive into the packcd intricacies 
of his inward a and would 

an hour later with a choerful “Ay, a} 
Denham! Ay, ay, ld! Ay, ayl” am ic 
T had said something to elicit his most cordial 


sympathies 
ie worked up four Rains of stairs in the 
Rue ct la Paix, aad be ived sp sie pairs of 
stairs in an eminently res; boarding 7 
house in the Boulevard Heusamasn, As 
to be more and more intimate with him 
took very kindly to mo, but it was a week 
or two after the reception of Clara's letter 





hat T paid my fint visit to his quarters. 
had begun to think that we should never 

to an end of the atairs wheu he paused 
the sixth landing and threw open the 
door which led to » tolerably spacious and 
Tory orderly apartment, His bed was snugly 

away in one corner, and surrot 

by a acreen, and a groat bookcase filled. tho 
opposite wall from floor to ceiling. There 
‘was not one volume of mere entertainment 
on its shelves, but there were grammars and 
dictionaries, atlases and guzetteers, diction- 
aries of Biographies and dates, huge hound 
jnir'acts, cobwebbed all over 

shorthand criticiams of 


on chemistry, metallurgy, 
on the lower shelves « 

* are the tools for a journalist, Mr. 
Denham,” be aid, with » lued pride, as 


come 
pon 


= 
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‘wore wanted, but this scemed positively shadow, and a narrow stream of light, with 
Le Melina the motes dancing thickly in it, niece ‘estos 
“Nonni, ladi” -he exclaimed warmly. the dimness and half obliterated all objects 
“Thoro's nothing that 4 man can call hia which lay beyond it, 1 stood in a comer 
own in this wide warld bat that which is and waited for 2 sccond or two whilst tho 
ked away in the head and the soul af him. wearer of the silken drogs came at m very 
your weapons about with ye,and then leisurely pace step by step along the staira 
no man cun eatch y'unarmed at any mo- until on a eudden, with auch © shook as 
ment.” soensod to stp may bears, 1 sew the face of 
I persisted in thinking that if aman woukl that dead wife of Pole’s spring into the 
carry about with him arms enough for fifty radiance abot across the staircase by the 
people he might find himsclf embarrassod in sinking san, The proud, hard, isdeinful 
& chance ‘conflict which came suddenly upon eyea blinked in the mdden light, and the 
him, but if my theories had beon very kol-i- woman, seeing an instant later that some one 
noors of practice it was too late to present stood by to make room for her, gave mo & 
them to Macliray. I liked the simple-hearted, undiscerning glance from head to 
prim-spoken little book-worm very warmly, foot and went slowly by. 
and he retarned my liking. So we got on _ If I had not beon supportod by tho wall I 
admirably together, and not infrequently I should have fallen in the horror of my 
spent my evenings in hia room. He gave amazement. I heard tho silken rustle and 
me to understand, in a very friendly way, the deliberate footatop pace tho corridor 
that Iwas to regard my first introduction above, and I heard tho click of the handle 
there as a standin; mere Sai aa door, and then few ear, a aniined 
a », sueh as it is, Mr, is noisily, lo not know how, by any art 
open to ue Wethin its compass I can say words, to convey to unterstancting of 
for it that ye'll find no more useful mass o’ another the sensations which assailed me. I 
mowlodge than ys seo collected here. Ef think that amongst the chief of them was o 
ever ye'ro passing this way with an hour to swift and terrible certainty that nothing in 
spare and ye want to refresh your mind yell the world was real, and that I was somehow 
just walk upstairs a3 ef the placa belonged sunk in the middle of an etoraal emptiness 
to ye, whether I’m on or out. I'll give word af space, 
to the concierga below stairs to that effect.” the firet shock waa over, I found 
T accepted his cordial invitation, and ins that I was shaking from head to foot, and 
little while the house on the Boulevard that my faco and bands wore moist. My 
Haussmann know me almost as woll as if I head was whirling eo that the ot ‘wore & 
‘were an inmate, Kind of terror to mo. I climhod to the 
The day before which I was forbidden by landing, and stood there awhile, striving to 
maternal authority to visit Clare came slowly collect myself, and thon, rather by instinct, 
nearer and more near, ‘The nearer it grew, the as I thought afterwards, than bocaute of any 
mote the hours lagged to my impatient faney, definite purpose in my mind, I went back to 
but at Jest I stood within four-and-twenty Macliray’s room. The sound of my own 
hours of starting. I had secured a two-days’ kauckles as I tappod at the door and tho 
holiday, and in the aftornoon—I remembor brusque imperativeness of his “Entrez” in 
that it was a Saturday, and a day of excop- reply did something to dissipate the still lin- 
tional slackneas—I visited Mr. to gering ecnse of Hie. ponoeel unreality of 
talk over with him one or two matters which thit Macliray me afterwards that 
would have to be attanded to in my abeenes he had never in his life seen a face on which 
for which no definite arrangements had been ion of pure horror waa fixed so 
made, We talked things over, and then can well believe that, in the 








the expression 

‘ranly daeston 0 thas'T Lae Yamcty of the reheetion of 
into some fri is 80 i jon of my own exprea- 
gered for an houror two, tion which T'mw in his. He darted at mo, 

‘We wore still in the full flush and glory of and threw one arm ebout me, 

the summer, but the staircases of the house; “For all sakes, man,” he demanded, 
were dark in places, where the illumination what's the matter! Where is it? Are you 
which struck through certain gloomy little hurt?” 
skylights and les could not reach. I He me to a chair, and kneeling 
wes half-way down when I heard the silken down me passed his hands over me 
rustle of a dress below me, and made myself from head to foot with a rapid, skilful-fecling 
mnall to let tho wearer poss. She was in touch, like that of  practized surgeon, Then 
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ing, upon! fers," he went on, as if he wished to soothe 
as, be wont swiftly to a eup and pro- me, “that I would not havo thought that 
fuaing from it a Lottle of cognac, oured ont there had been two facos like that in the 
+ winegluss full, and returning, held it to world, I thank my stars at least that I 
ny lips. I drank it eagerly, and the spirit never saw another like it.” 
vurned like fire and sct me coughing. It — “Theso are no two faces,” I answered ob- 
steadied my nerves, however, set my stinately, “that woman is alive.” 
soart at work again with a more healthful “Ay, ay,” eried Macliray, half pottishly, 
tection. “that woman ¢ alive, Bat the dead ons 
“Denham, my Jud,” said MacSIray stand- isn't. I don’t like those imcanny fancies, 
ing over me, winoglass in hand, “ yo look as and I'll just toll ye what we'll do, lad. It's 


and keeping a backward 


f yo'd soon a ghost.” 
“T havo,” 1 snawered, 
Ho etared at mo in pure amazement, 


donner time in half an hout.” A tll clanged 
loudly through the house at this moment. 
“Thoro's the warning for it, Yell calm 


“I'm a believer in many things,” bo re- your nervos, and come down with mo to 
sponded, “but I’m no beliover in ghosts, denner. It happens, to my oft disturbance, 
until I can trap ono for myself, and submit that I sit opposite the ludy. Ye'll have a 
him to a chemical analysis, Juat think it chance for a good look at hor, and yo! sleep 
out, lad. What is it that’s scared yo!” none tho worse for being sure that you've 

T made a great effort and succeeded in bean mistaken.” q 
pulling myself together. Iam half ashatued to say it, but I shrank 

“J aaw,” I answorod, “a minute ago, on from this ordeal with on actual terror. I 
the stairs outside, a woman over whose grave ' fought it down, howevor, and rosolved that 
T stood more than threo months back, fina I would go through with it. Macliray fell 
the certificate of that woman's death in my intw a roverie from which he awoke with his 
hands, 7 naw the Sonirtons erected on hor ; enor watchword of sympathy 

we, I myself gave the noces: orders an¢ appro “Ay, ay, Denham! A}, ay, 
for it, and saw them carried one jad” when the second ball rang. 

“You're talking naturally cnough,” mail =“Ye're all right now, lad? Yo're not 
Maclmy, looking at me with 2 shrewd in- going to make an exhibition of yourself 1” 
ees. “ Are ye sure thero’s nothing~—1” ho askol me as we went down-stairs toge- 

fanpod his forvheul, “Hh $” ther, I answered that he might rely pon 

“Tf,” [ answorod, “I am not mad, or if— , me, and we entored the dining-room, Mac- 
and I know better—I have not been tho | llmy with a flonrish of politences, introdnced 
victim of some wild hallnrination, I have ' mo to the laily of the honse. “M. Denham, 
eeen that woman. If she is an inmate of mon collegue, qui sera un de ces jonra un 
this house you cannot fail to have noticed homme remarquable.” This gave me some- 
her.” thing of a start, but Macliray a 

“Toll me what she’s like,” ho said. moment later of a friendly intention to turn 

“Dark,” I answered, “with lovel black mo from tho contemplation of the one idea 
eyobrows, fnll red lips, She bas s which filled my mind. He chattered with 
ewarthy pallor, and she looks at you as if more than common fluency to the landlady, 
aho wont kill’ you if she had the power. and dragged me neck and heels into the 
It's a haunting face. No man who haa soen conversation. 
it once and taken note of it could : forget it We were amongst the first arrivals ot 
A crucl, proud, revengoful, self-diaduinful table. By-and-by others camo in, to tho 
face,” minmber of twenty, and we all ant down, 

“Ay, mon,” ho suid, nodding at me. The space opposite Mucliray was vacant, 
“Thoro's such a woman in the houss, and remainod vacant until the fish was 
Madamo Damal she calls herself. Sho’s un- sorved. Thon the woman whom I had soon 
commonly lively in the temper for s woman upon the etairs came in and took hor scat 
that’s been dead and buried. there. I experienced no new shook, but her 

“Madamo Damalt” 1 answered con- face held mo with an urgent fascination, and 
fusedly. “Does she speak French 1” ‘I was compelled again and again, in epite of 

“Speak French ¢” reposted MacIimy. mysolf, to peruso every fonture of her face 
“Tee likely she would. She's a French: even when I had arrived at » fixed and 

born and bred. It’s her nativo Isu- rooted certainty. She spoke once or twice 


woman 
. T suspe iad, you've just been in ths voice that I remembered, but with an 
Fi some Retttontiveny Uuenead Teen sccont 60 finished and natural thst it would 


have been jinpasilts to any one to whom 
the lan; not been customary from 
infancy. jetimes the intentness of my 
drew bere me, ay she never 
va me once the faintest sign of recognition. 
The cruel, self-despising, all-despising eyes 
looked straight into mine, snd wore with- 
drawn with o)l their old indifferent hauteur. 
Certain as I was of her identity, the perfect 
indifference of her manner shook me ones or 
twice, and even when it made its weakest 
impression upon me served to sustain the 
tumult of my mind. 

The dinner might have lasted a year rather 
than an hour; but st length it wasover. The 
ladies rose and moved away. The men 
aettled down about the windows and lit their 
cigarettos. MacHlray and I wero left alone, 
and he drew me by a gesture to the far end 
of the room, Standing there and looking 
upwarda at a print, with hia head critically 
on one side, as if he were examining it, le 
Jet a x single word of question— 

“ » 


“That is the woman,” I ded. 
oP, Stes re a 
asked, “ re she 
on ria ue 


“She knew me,” I answered, “and had 
regen 22 remember me.” étiss wl 
"8 & VE ity actrees in that case,’ 
he anid jery protty 
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Thad had time to think this extraordinary 
matter over, and I had come to my owa 


“That woman,” I said deliberately, Inyi 
a. hand upon MacUlray’s broast. and locking 
him calmly in the face, ‘hag entered into 
conspiracy with « little Jow solicitor in Lon- 
don to spread abroad the false intelligence 
of hor own death, in order that hor husband, 
whom sho hates, shall be entrapped into con- 
tracting » marriage with another woman. 
She promised in my hosting to make his life 
& burden to him, and tia ig the way in 
which che hae chosen to make that promise 

in his face as I spoke, 


I saw a chan, 
and I saw, though 1 I could not tell why, that 
he had ubandoned his mistrust. 

“Hold your tongue one moment, man,” 
he said. “Don't to me. Let mo 
think. A little Jew solicitor? An over- 

essed man with white tecth, Ay, ay! 
‘He's been here.” 

“His name,” I said, “ was——” 

“Wait!” cried Ma Tray. “His namo 
was”—I could see h m searching in his own 
mind, and the light in his face told mo that 
‘he hud recalled it before he spoke the word 
—*“Goldsmith.” 

“That is the man,” T anawered, “and this 
woman is the wife, Hoaven belp him, of my 
dearest friend !” 


SCOTS FIRS. 


& Syring Stadp. 


AN unpeitiod day in early spring, The 
tirogh glades n apent Stfal vt 
on in spent fe. 
Overboads thi are full Of change. The 
clouds have that peculiar white called 
tery” by the weather-wise, and move 
in large blocks betwoen us and the obecnred. 
blue. The sun is out, but is pliant and stra- 
‘togical, as becometh the ruler over contraries 
and unknown powers of resistance. 
A eobbing wind was abroad last night. 
belated moon was “on her back” as we 
looked out at midnight. The firs were croon- 
pe ebay it the wind a 
ing #1 the bot and tho whistling of 
sralteacinons  noallee™ woke te feos 
eit gently-awayit uicscance. 
on their Tarength, at the wind wat Soa 
But it bore onwurd the roft persistent 
of the hurrying arn, and put into new 
the “shepherded” clouds that hid the 
moon, An expansive sigh ran through the 


trees; melody was taken up again, repented, 
varied, in tones and undertones easy 
se, ad and quivering tonderness, Broken 
sent out their jarring discords, 
Maimed, embittered things will make thoir 
presence felt amid wholonees, harmony. 
Today, it is a period of sunponso among 
the rooks. They fore their “contre of in- 
difference.” Pairing is over; the , 
comical-looking nests are about finiebed, and 
with some of the shiny black couts it is a 
‘moot point whether “houso-heating” shall 
begin now or tomorrow. The fine edge fel 
o! 


crisp gallant iveness hus worn off § 
community. We can seo nondescript jostling, 
lasy rolling Sight, tumblings and scratchings ; 


can hear mild protests, ineffective expostula- 
tions, with touches of petulance and quera- 
‘Touaness, not enongh tomake aquarrel, but just 
enough to sot it intermittingly o-simmagy 

Rooks are homely birc -¢ ay 
all the year round. They i 
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tered situation end sturdy trees that can live ' is neither 
But they take what we | tion to the 


woll in a stiff 


903 


solomn nor ; the spproxima- 
darkness i# nor eoen,, but the aub- 


call “ notions ” too, and will leave atownship | duod light is felt like a gracious presence in 


in g body and without giving “warning.” 
Nature intended the rook to be a bird of 
doep gravity, to toke a back seat in the choir 
ct reads nd to sing base. Hs even 
‘tone, hia clerkly garments as of = 
scholar of a bygone , his solemn “aside” 
as he sita on dike or fevee, his funny falsetto 
eruock | when returning sry fal from some 
spoil, are all in kooping. He is a bencher 
pprociati 


without an ive 
But 1 men have changed things. 


Rolornity, is foiblo, suspicion his forte. 
Look at him stalking over the young barley 
or les cate on the look-out for “grub,” the 
farmer's enemy, his every movemont full of 
circumspect docorousnese, unobtrusive diplo- 
macy, and you may think that he is inno 
cently intent upon his own particular business, 
And ‘so be is; but he koopa » friendly oye 
upon your movements as well; and 
Uae ‘your teins hs wil not By right 
tal 1 ie will not t 
off, "at wil ‘wheel sideways, Keoping & good 
weather-eye upon you. An ald-fashionod 
Highland drover at a fluctuating tryat could 
not be more suspicious than ho. 
The young rook just set up for himself 23 
forger is rather a gay fellow. His coat is 
oo -to-do black, hors is bh there 
a ggestion of delicate gentility in his 
logs fect. His aged relatives go about. 
ina shining black that speaks eloquently of 
battered lives, hard ciroumstances, and many 
battles egainst wind and rain From oft- 
repuated disregard of the “load-line” their 
prope Jook flabby and leathery, and their 
and legs have lost the lustre of their 
first summer. But the young rook bas not 
as yet fallen ou evil days; « bright sun ia 
over his head, and the many-tints 
of woods and ficlds gives constant hin its of 
unfailing bounty. Suspicion has not made 
eens sft ie uatero be eal case: 
jessly over uncanny spots quite 
combortabl into narrow places where the 
fare ia and the view (from an old rook’s 
standpomt) detestable, He attaches no spe- 
cial importance to sentry duty. end watehful- 
nees dove not sit easily upon hi 
per low try fr aoe 8 solace, 
id the mi nm and brown it as 
conde ike an unquenchable fire, yet eubdued, 
colt, till it pales and merges itself in the dull 
it loads into the dark tops. Ata 
the firs look gloomy and solemn, but 
in here the compamy of 
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graceful tranke “hag” and brushwood. 


@ time of need. Flickering companies of 
sunbeams come in, whirl and dance, keeping 
time to the waving of tho branches overhead ; 


akine on the cont of tha bo-peeping aquirrol ; 
come across the track of tho hopping keenly: 
serutinising wooilpecker, which is making a 


sacont on the knotty solitary birch 
tree; light up the plain brown dread of the 
obsoquious ite wren, chase the catering 
magpio until they are wipod out by an inter- 
fering cloud. 


1g E 

Outside sounds filter in, The shepherd is 
training his young collie among the woddera 
on the rot i ture in the distance; tha 
overeager bark, the admonitory ahs? and 
sharp whistles sound ical, and turn the 
out-going thoughts back to homely ways. 
Caw efdw cal and the Seties orate of 
wings overhead as we get into perpen- 
Gicular of each group. . 

But tho wren; there he sita midway up 
the heap of brushwood. Does he sit? Not 
at all, Ever on the move, becking, bobbing, 
bowing, curtseying, and making innumer: 
daintily shaded compromises botween all 
four. “A verituble little professor of calie- 
thonics practising for woodland levee ! Oris 
he the vivasious “‘go-between,” making volu- 
minous amends for the stiff-necked of 
his big and stupid sequaintancest He 
his position, turns bis other cye upon us; 
perspective still bad; up he goes with the 
‘moat delicate insinuation betwoan s hop and 
B BT er. Thero! that’s better, But, 
hark! the wee mite hegins his cinging lesson; 
tho quaintest noedle-pointed voluntary—s 
mossic of cast-off suggestions from clumsy 
big brothers of tha wood that could not and 
cannot got into the charmed region of the 
topmost octaves, together with his own nest 
touches, hints, and—phew! He is off! A 
stick has cracked under our feet. 
co ¥ Saat bunny. Pepe ene 

ump, thump, goes for 
hole, Yonder it in with a few more, where 
the d rises slightly and where the trees 
are Guin, Now ho is bold; doce not go in 
at ones, Rub-s-dub. ro but we are get- 
ting nearer. Up head, again, 
a.crouch, and in ‘be bolta! As the season 
advances he will camp out more and more, 
but meanwhile the dry burrow has too many 
attractions, At this timo of the year, rhou- 
matiem and sundry pains along the back and 
loins are to be caught under the hesps of 
But besides, wo 
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have no dog to try conclusions with him in 
that short spi 


spin. 
We are out of the rockery ; bickerings, 
protesta, and retorts do not “ carry ” well, and 
8 cawing litany is bono along. Liten vory 
attentively and you may detect dissonances. 
Tineede as effort, If yousre not over-awake 
is harmony. comparatively high-set 
tones of Inst year’s ramping A 
many a variable gamut, blend harmoniously 
‘with the deep and deeper tones of the aging 
and veterans. How good it is on & 
quiet Sunday thus to hear the blondod voices 
pepe There prcielgied kt ery 
in what they say, yet it not, 
‘It soothes like the “sound of many wators,” 
and in a perpetual message of peace to the 
fretful chil of men. Old Donald S 
used to like it on a fine Sunday morning as 
ho strolled out with hia long pipe in full 
reek, “The craws begin biggin on the first 
Sunday 0’ Mairch,” he would say. However 
dubious and loosely-fortified he might be 
on other points of natural history, he was 
perfectly unassailable on that. Like the 
most of easy-soulod, uncritical mon, he had 
hia under-curront of inflexible stubbornness. 
Af he took a thing into his head it remainod 
there, We can atill picture to ourselves the 
short figure dressed in rough dark-grey 
homespun ; the abnormally broad shoulders 
and the Jong muscular arms ; the large 
hoad with alouching, uncortain. 


double-pesked cap, which seemed somchow He 


to be @ natural part of the head; and the 
face with ite well-spread lines ‘of good- 
humour ; tho irrogular foaturos and the big 
grey oyet ith their droll mixture of broad 
, geniality, lurking dignity, and gontle- 
manahip; © hoalthy soul healthy’ man, 
fit for a square moal, and for a big food of 

ized jokes. Ho had no real coarse- 
nesa in him. He was “ jist a droll cratur’.” 
And then hia talk ; 20 effurtloss, it came in 
full guttoral mouthfuls between each squeaky 
quck of his pipe. “The craws” have their 
oun perverse wae in the “ month o’ Mairch,” 
‘bat 








iagone. Requiescat | requioscat | gling 


‘We are gradually pessing from the fire. 
Sorubby -looking oaks, elms, and planes 
struggle for room among the fast-growing 
spruces that have got their heads well up 
into the free air and light. We must keep 
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bed) peal ake tage ray ee 
at 08, ops sway in 5 quiet, fear- 
less way. Brave little fellow! A real 
Briton in times of storm and danger; foud 
of a fight, but never exactly aggressive, Out 
‘on that spot of a mavis ia shyly 
“prospecting ” for dinner. Winter docs not 
make him bold, Not a hardy bird, he yet 
struggles against winter storma in quite a 
pathetic way, Severo winter kill numbers 
of these birds, while blackies, robing, spar- 
Towa (of course), and even tits and finches 
aro day by day dining in right royal fashion 
on household scrapa or farmyard bountioa, 
Dut we miss the full, rich song of the mavia, 
Tt will como a month or six weoka hence in 
perfection with the mild, still evenings, Ah! 
yonder skirting the edge of the wood, wo 
see two blackies. They are gradually getting 
into country-scat ways, What a cing, 
brusque fellow blackio is at this timo of tho 
year. Ho never boen our winter guest, 
not he! and off he flies under the branches, 
sputtering out mollow throat; gurglings of 
protesting defiance, with piping fragmontafrom 
‘a rich store of fluting song, a mediey of bold, 
resentful Janguago. Blackio is a bird of the 
wal, He builds out in the woods, but if 
yon have treer near your houso he will invite 
imsolf aud his wife, and will whistle you 
most ostontatiously out of bed on all the fins 
mornings. He likes his own singing, and posi- 
tively lords it overall his emall-sizod brothron, 
encores himself with the most prompt 
and consummate tact, cocks his head to one 
side, whure-r-re patronisingly upon all whom, 
it may concern, and flutes from his hougo- 
» that ho is prince of good fellows! 
it the shadows on the are too 
fickle, and there is an ominous songh in the 
wind. It comes with a low whoop ovor the 
heads of the tall withered graseos, makes a 
flutter among the doad oak loaves, and dice 
away in a tremulous moan over the tree-tops, 
Rain is coming and must evon now bo ou 
the distant moor. The — ent ye t 
vory sadly at the edgo of the wool. Strag- 
ting sompenisa of rooks fly homowards, and 
speculate in querulous tones about the com- 
ing rain. The bright blinks right overhead 
are getting smaller, and the clouds are Isbour- 
ing up from the horizon, The long, elanting 
rain ison the moor. Let ua go, 
J. CAMERON. 
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THE ISLES OF GRLECE. 


B. J P MAMAFTL 
Acrwen or (Soetar Lirn 1y Ga urce 


EIPST TAFIR 


Joh ees BoD), tuks sie Byrons time, 
4 about the Teles ot (ricece, «und yet not 
7 iny realise whit v pecuha feature they 
team the history, physieal, mtclleetnal, and 
moral, of the (aud world Of coms we 
moi by Groce thit comply of coasts and 
seis which icuhes from Corft to Cyprus, 
wul from Navaimo to the Hellespont Even 
the host Lit of the mumlind, wluch holds 
dpirta and Argos, wd Obs, 3s all but an 
nhind, and was always called the sland of 
Pelops-—-Peloponnesus The first contrast 
which stakes the tiavelle: ecommg fiom 


are 


Ttaly, from Africa, ot from Sy11a mto the 'of the 


Cucok seas, 1 the biohen character of the 
coastline, and the perpetual emerzmg of 
ihese islands The long reaches of tho 


Itahan ade from Rumm to Otranto, from 
xan 


(bulence, 


(rues aime & 






Ouunte ts Cotont dow ut. aude 
whind mow—two ev thee meigorhe unt 
rochs thit owe stood ont tv north of 
Mit Goucmos hwe deport Tencath 
the waves The cout ct Stitt from 
Gevrent som ty Uevindss: lous uot 
show indentation criunh to mike even 4 
habe and th cust of Ante ue pro 
yuh amhoyitible wits cary 
turn of the Grech corsts shows no hy and 
eck and shelter behm Linchs und pie 
tneeyne ews ‘Thute as ny such than, 1s 
Ton flat dull patches of lanl m those sc 
every island a8 1 rgced momitun ot 
1. of mountyny stindin, bold inte 
the shy This yt tact whieh the mp 
does nut convey het which cory 6 udant 

of Greece ts hound to remembu 
Comm, from the south the bret rimput 
15 the creat southan wallet Crete wath ats 
tops .httum, im snow which fiwns npon 
the sailor, wil warns him that thus great 
asland hay nothin, to do with Ata bt 
turns its bick upon the south im) stitches 
its headlands nd shows its hithonts tow yds 
the northern isles It 1s quite naturit that 
as crisation came up trom waime ch 
mates, fiom Phomus wd from Day pt Crete 
was the fitst seat of ompue over Grovk 
Waters, thouzh the splendour int the justice 
ren of Minos belong to mythrei 
tumes, the theoretical excellences ot 
Cretan legislation did not sate the lind 
from a sort of compendium of the tar 
8 wolation, the jealousy, whick 
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marke the Greek polities, and always made 
the whole weuk, while tho purts were 10 
strong, The island which Plato and AniMotle 
quoted fur specimens of Eunomia, or nol re- 
cwlations, has been over sine the chosen 
[ome of mereenarius, of pirates, and uf social 
disorder. 

But long before even Minos of Crete was 
thought of, thero was life and eutture of sume 
kind in other islands, of which strange evi- 
dences have been disvovered in our own day. 
‘On the wtraight cours from Crete to tho 
heart of Greece there lies the group of islands 
of which Santorin aut Therasia are the, 
chief, which really are the xeparated slopes , 
of a great volcuny, whiel had its vast crater, 
some five aniles in diameter, in the centre, 
whilu the inner cousts of tho islands are its 
pyveipitous walls, with the outer coasts slop- + 
ing towanls the water. They are, in fact, , 
the slopes of lava and ashes which the 
great veleano threw out before the days of 
history. 
Wien th quays and piers uf tho Si 
Canal were being constructed, the voleanic 
staff of these slopes was found no snilille 
for the work, as to be brought away in great 
shiploads, Deep wnler the lava were found ' 
prehistoric dwellings, a sort of antedilnvinn ; 
Pompe with some ornaments of soll, flint } 
and bone weapons, and various honsehold 
touls, with the sketetons of men, And no; 
dou't these remains belong tua race anterior 
to those which ocenpied all the archipelago 
in the earliest dayy we know of. They 
camo and went—Pheeniciuna and Petusgian’, 
Toniuns anil Carian, Slavs and Tarks—but | 
the people of the stone age at Santurin aro , 
the oldest, and distinct from them all. There 
‘was an eruption there in classical times alo 
{eos 190 L.), for Straho mentions that 
for fonr days the sea boiled up and firo rose 
into the sea, ant that the daring Khodiaus, 
who were the first who ventured to ap 
it, found a new island, of which thoy 
Jeation by founcling'a temple to Poscidon. 

"0 are rumours aleo of volcanic uction in 
the old logenda shout Delos, the Holy I 
among them, which had once fi 
without fixed sito, but was anchored 
midst of the at the birth of 
and = think it well to quote 

ir of the more recent eruptions 

He Thaatore Bent’s excellent book on 
“Cyclades,” tho only recent i 
which ia really verviceable to 
readarg the details of the subject. 


bes: leprae stcdeiny fi mate 
soni ress have incronued Uld Burnt 
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by & cape, now called St. Nichol 
ob An, ncvording 7 
the uid chrom 
Jane Se they 
jaurimn, 

wad think 
covered. 






‘bout an cruptic 
Ola Burnt: 
in the sea with 


Jewits, in honour Francis 


the 
Cringa TL, in the old fortress capital of Suuturin 
called Seaton, ms 

“*: About tho appesrunce af Littlo Burnt. Island in 


1574 we havo heiter authority, fur the Jeonuit Father 
Kichard given un an acconnt of it na followa:~ 
"There aro many old men in Santorin who say they 
srw un island forned near vara in the middle of thir 
“et, and that it wav called Litdlo Barns Island.” 
"Bat for the terrilde cruption in 1650, we have 
‘information. 

Father Richwd's acount ix written in Unik 
vers, and tells asall they sutfered during that awiul 
time, Tn 3649 euch terrible earthquukey shu 
Xanturin thut the inhabitants sariounly thiught of 
ubauloning their island. In Mnreb, 1650, thene 
smw worn, anit huge detached blocks rolled dawn 
ante the ron, Killing peoplo an their way, Clouds of 
luck vapen and wore een to iat ct of 
the at the apoh where the ialand oventually mp 
peared, accumpunied by u fourfal stench, ane the 
rea Turned yroen but Zé was unt till Keytember 2h 
lat the voleuno Durst forth with a feurtul ueuse, und 
a new island appored whilst the people were in 
churh praying for delivernuie and merey. So ereut 
‘war the ausise that i6 wus huanl ay far as the Dare 
aud iu Chios they tow a naval onjayo= 
runt was taking plare. At the avighbouriue mand. 
fot Tas wave fiftewn yard Irigh row, and a Trkinh, 
dleet ot Kes wasdniven uguitat the cont, Kor a 
whidy day aud uight the inhabitunts of Souter 
‘Were Luseloped in aueh Ue wnipharoar, stock nk 
they could not too the au. Gold, salver, piotuny 
frames ail turnol Ubck. Many were blindved nil 
all suftercd frum their eyer: fifty people died of 
these svat capes and u thousaad animale were 

‘Amero, 











sphyaiuted. A dont was returning, 
hanced to paae through this gus; it was £1 
Hloating a fow days aftorwnrds with ali bands om 
Joan deud. Even when the worst was over, and 
the inhabitants rn down to the xhntu to sor what 
had happened, many of thu mort vrnturosomo 
Bat what tho pooplo 


just us their friends wore mourning fur them 


reparing fur tho funoral, po that tho priest hod to 
Tiptes non with his solo 0d bs onal una 
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fuh mm the Wutew cht Sm koa Limes row 
damned cut £ fu scr ni mmch dimage way Lact) 
vinew ithe imbalitmnty nt] “m1 day he rd 

uml lw, mower inl Mune Ua cass ace 
\ kenw 1 mts wae 


quency, unta the ama cf the velran weno eX 
yas ed but at was net rally at rest for six years 
from ita fret commencemint In 1706 Lather 
Tartllon, who uso wate tehitle woount of tus 
eruption, and some «ther « <1 stastce ventured mto 
mut, and were newh shfird Ty the heat the 
water was boin, lr und them and when 
get back hey fa thatthe heat of tho wav 


n Tat 
« Nothing 
of Vulcan until Junuiry 161 when sacntrflc men 
‘witness 


frm vl maton humid to Sintonn to 
does not 


E 


themmves to the New bunt idan, {Be 
ost then tdealy | “Theses mes graca 
mmoke corcred thi towns 
=e and 


iz 
there 
the watar hot, aul 
and villages whch were m the lino of 

vt moonvrenience was caused thetel 

ible feara vimind gyryons, og Aimer 4 
fice , the convent mchonl dongs ene ate puy cad 
the nohec mbalntents fled But Santon m = mick 


ie tc thin maysterious workshop and 
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dh wet 


tote sft 


prosperous end mowher im Greeve do 
ovellashore Sowonkind vor traringean the 
convalaon, reterned 


to Sule of Coutentneat snd noc surrty, mong 
contentment and sec 9 
is over one of the most terrible of Katwn 6 
Bat wherever we turn the Aigcon, 
there are and 1 entwined— 


ples, remains of cities, tolkloro that 
reaches’ back to prio times When I 
‘wes at Athena a couple of years ago, I saw & 


4, Seamer m the Piru, bemg «rowded to anf 
focation by pilgnma The yells of am un- 
fortunate mad woman who was bemg dragged 
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on board and bound down with ropes like al 

wild beast, led me at ones to conjecture the 

nature ot the expedition. They were some’ 

ot the thousands who Eg annually to the | 

Pongyies (fair, patter, feast) of Tino. The 

male feast has boon deseribod by Mr. 
ut. 

“The nurrow pior, the harbour, the windows, the 
Wal ovien, the roofi of the honas encircling’ the 
jako were darkened by an endless crowd. We 
vould got tum when once drawn into the crush: 
warcely could I move my hand as we weie borne 
involuntarily through the little agora townrds the 
Inoad street which led disectly (0 the temple. Tho 
whole seopt beforo us was ike a duesting droam— 


costumes, ntionalities without and. Thu men for | dmnk, 


the most! part woro baggy, loow trouars of blue 
slnzed culitu—fparia, on call them—all full of | 
axgage daneling ‘beiweon their lee; ned each 
Keept thon: up; a Foose embroidered waistcoat coverel 
thir phirt, and a fas, placed sidowise, was on their 


Tuads,  (oreeks always the costume of the 
countiy: wherever o. There in hardly any 
tia of ancient drew | Turkish, Albanian, Russian 


centuaer amect at Tenas every year with Greks 
munide, 

“Our ears were asailed by perpetual din; not 
only the shops, but aven many of the privato linuses 
Jail tent turned into wine ahupe, aud had vegetable 
them, the owners having retired 
mitra bark roe auul given up their bost spartme nta 
to the atrinyers, Down by tho quay mnt of the 

undition fur salo were eatablor, baaketa of fish, 
‘Then there’ were 





whi the Turks were invariably being neretely 
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felch merece mor 
, a ones for the 
Yate, All was ono din oa we 
++ Then there were fanny poep-shows; amechaniral 
‘hare drewed like a coarlimna, and moving hos ents 
and bead; and many pilgrims invested thelr ten 
Jopta (one penny) to bau their forties told by 
doves, which have becn trined to put their braks 
into a woutin box aml tu dmw out coloured papery 
ou which fortum wore prmtel, aftr the faahinn of 
our cmckers. Harned sme time ucar these winged 
Pythians, aud one event amused mo mush ; « middle 
‘aged mun and kas wife «malted the oraclo; they 
ot a paper, but could wut nad it, ve the 
ed the doves rolmutceral to do su, aust reed ay : 
“Your only foult is thut pou anv slightly addicted to 
and when dunk y bo far ey your wife, 
who i ettir than yu. ‘To be happy Fou rust 
shandon this vie)” The brstandirs Yorighed mut 
the old man Mustesl au led Lap wafe ou Perbups 
‘the Pythian orale had spukeu true 
“Further oa a Wind Ia gtr was sitting and wing 
ing in adu), mclass nly diayeo, und sbakiny his box 
for alos, bk, oot dil ¥ dane say. This long 
Street is a perte t medley ut thaplets, ives, games, 
aumes, ewects, fresh itiuts, finen, duly pictures, 
ornaments, couking uteusi—uvceything, in fact, th 
poly the appetite, rious mid carnal, of ‘the 
Pilerian, sown nf whom binwvune ou thu ‘Billie 
avoid the extettim of thetimmn —‘Truos is celcbratod 
fur St rogue thew casi fy of thee Fw 
aff ot cure to Myra jall, aud amomgnt tho 
mel Gaeektunikts 2 Taaiote fee by-word for 
lazines, Ta this durst week rumry for the rest of 
the your mast be mak thoy cook for their eueete, 
they Tay open thelr hone to than, and they oxtort 
. justas the inbabilauts of aucint Delos used 
tudo bundrds of peur oy 
Thechutvh on tht lallsile looker! beautifully clean 
and fred, hemg luilt of white marble from the 
quarries at thr notth uf the sland, A hapdveran 
marble wtairraw lal up to the entmare, into which 
sevorat old colamns ate mtriduond, which were 
Drought frem cue af the temples on Duos again to 
serve for a similr purpowr th the chuneh the 
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cows, as tributes of thankfuincas to be m the 


tt alee 


Recent excavations at Eydaurus and! 


Athens have shown that this offermg of 
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images of the lmb affected was a common 
practice at least at temples of Bsaculaprus 


+< They sold ther wares yost hike. Demetrius the 
solvcremith wold lus to the worekuppore ab the temple 


SS lel 


Le Gourt of Kuan, 


of Diana at Ephowe Thr nck 
vmupy cats prow with ude ad flips some 


A TY ung ali stl ole ad tat thy mas | 


de expends conver ted te the Wilean tnd 
Yay trad cacmeny hae whes ever hast sauce ls 
sm ttchiny the Faby tr mu the y2uret atta ity imma- 
saun Too mes its, df a bat is cum ast <e 
the strogale tow an tw aia ti taylan 
Net nphejuenty ya cm thw igh kar Lily 

sols putt, ya mt orits mtu the cher 
Tabac t) cotwonb the Fila wth Caudle. oe 
aavené the Wal mur dbum, thet sti al 

lst th emu nce ism Lal which wis 
Pent ys m Ott aw Dakt the Wed mr md 
Me ABYC, QL Peete this Dw ry teld 
that Wamsh dusks Tah sean de aid wy of bor 
mu icles dud Cui tT Beale 

Fray was the great dey t the teat and on 
the ‘ve cf the event the tty -fve thoustnl pulyrums 
‘wae wrought mpt the lazlest pat b cf cxctement 
crowds fluked to the cinch w 
powlle to ait Thi ¢ ammssanes sat at desks 
‘luee to the dict ¢ Meeting the «thongs of the: 


fasthe 
ful. my frend axked ue to sit by Ins ade for a time Poseidon to Mary, and that 1s 


md watch the hewW—yewclin cmtnadary, aver 


tmnamenta 111d, Calus of Ixesnax, mouey of all! gomoty that 28 20] 


nutond—nothmg wrmed tneome ams The money 
‘wan comsgnc 1 to coffers bene th the dcake and men 
wero an attendamc with biskets to cary off the 
Dalner articles an return for ther offemgs cach 
reaved 4 cuik which he hghtd and 
the Turning of this k supy otcd Iamasclf moro 
sabjeot to recive bencht hom tho healng exhale 
fons wash thes say msc foot the vents 
moana of marile g iting 
“« thousand 
™ d be 
one of these feasta, 
for of ooure there 
18.000 


below 

told 
tera, nu rabed 
yes acon, 

a much of the we bo 





after all they do a t deal of good with thar 
£290,000 orpluzages and charities of vatious sorta 


sre mauntgned out of the proceeds of the 


A thas crowd the ; 





at was seucels | change, been able to destroy it 
change 


But the assembly: as old aa the days before 
Chnst, nut to speak of Chiistim suits For 
what docs Straho s1y, writing m the ren of 

bors? § Tunos (vt all times an ruagnth 
cint asland) hrs a emall town upon it, but a 
stew tomple of Posudon (Neptune) m the 
Jor outule the uty, well worth a yiut in 


| which gictt feasting rooms have Teen mult 
\which are evidence that « qcit cond at 


then nerzhhours come together te jom m 
thar sxaifice to Powurlon = The habit ws 
old mm Strabos day , 1f 1s fresh and itive to 
diy Slavs and Turks and Comms hive 
not been able to extinguish the mectin,, 311 
not cven has tho passage from Polythewm 
to Chiustimty, 4 fur moe momutous 
They have 
jal the name of thew P teas from 
But how are rapid ch, posable mt a 
eherated mito smal island 
communities, Which do not hear fiom ono 
another, or from the outade world, oftener 
oneo @ month! It 16 in these Gieck 
telands ab it: 16 an he Gree mount oe of a 
Peloponnesus pean tray ‘ 
cannot breakfast without his newspapet, 
lapses without effort and without regrot mto 
another kand of hfe, where splendid nature 
and still more splendid hustory fill the mud, 
and the most thnihng moments of fohtes 
which he has left behind hua as he left hus 
steamer, fade out into indifference Per- 


hen be f these 
Ibpy retete, bo beds Somtron fale 
\ware declared, rest men w 
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chapter of coutemporury history to be over- 
taken. And he wonders how content aml 
happy he was without it all, and how the 
little societies, in tho glons and islands where 
he roamed, live on withont hearing more 
than a stray ccho, a stalo allusion, absorbed 
as they are in thotr daily work, and perhaps 
once a yoar heated beyond the political tem- 
pornture of anyimportant socicty by tho con- 
test for a parish honour, the post of demarch, 
or of depnty to the Greck Parliament. Jn fact, 
‘Mr. Bent tells us that the latter interost is of 
no consequence to the remoto islanders; 
Athensend its Parliament ure as far from 
them aa the Congress of the United States 
is from Englishmen; so all their Joves and 
hates are expended upon the local clections, 
which occur evaty threo yeara, when thore 
ia often blood spilt, and always bitter 
quarrelliug. ere then is the old autono- 
mic or Home Rule inatinet of the Greek in 
its purity, and thix it is which has alway» 

lied out Grecee politically, as natwe 

as parvelled it ont geographically. 

It is grievous to learn from the same 
authority what I hod myself noted in my 
Sandecing— that in spito of this insularity 
the old. costumes nre giving wag to the 
vulgarost European tawdrmess, tich 
old costumes aie coming, or liave come, to be 
regarded as ridiculous by tho islundors, and 
are only pnt on to please a stranger, or by 
way of a joke. In another genciation or 
two, the curious travoller will he table to 
find thom, Those that have gold and lace 
upon them will be honght up by Jew dealers, 
who have buon for yoars coming the 
Aigean Hike the Corsaira of old. Tho rest 

be torn up, or thrown away. It is just 

the same thing in Foloponneess. The men, 
who are the great dandies all through 
Greece, still don their Albanian custumes in 
and Megalopolis, if they lave, not 

seen the world. Bri among the ich scarlet 
and white of this splendid dross, you eeo tho 
really fashionable man, tle M.P. or local 
magnate, ina black dress coat, and a chimney- 
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and purples of the most nunsous hue are 
worn in fil4made dress copied from the 
Davarian court taate of twenty yours 

To sco such people, on a Greek island, in the 
midst of Meditertanean bluc, daveing o 
national daneo with it» curious spiral form, 
i liko soeing o beuntiful engraving danhed 
ovor with water-colours lry au oxperimenting 
chiki, 

But all this while we have hoon gossiping 
about coasts and islands, and bave given 10 
clue to what we may call the labyrinths of 
the question. The oidinary rewder can 
hardly be expertod to havo all the various 
named in his head, or eure following us 
through any intricate history. We sball 
eniloavour, thcrefure, to ymt all the detarls 
Defure him in a fow lange groups, 

‘Two great islands, Crete (Caudia), of which 
we have rpoken, and Enbea (Neyropont), 

part, almost ton lage and important 
to rank with the other islunda, tana, 
indeed, may be called 2 peninsula like the 
Peloponnesus, for te cross from the main 
land at Chalcin is almoyt us casy as te cross 
the isthmus at Coriuth. Arl as there have 
been constant attempts to tren tho Pelopon- 


| nesus into a real island, so there have 


coustant aftempts to bridge the strait at 
Chaleis, aul make tho great iskind part of 
tho eontinent of Ionia, Laying aside, then, 
theae two great tracts of land, there is 
anothor series of important islanis, jrobably 
the foremost group in ancient history, whic! 

Ties close to the Asiatic coast, anil which 
now belungs to Turkey, thongh all tho tradi- 
tions, the populatiun, tho language of tho 
islands aro stuctly Greok, The main chain, 
encompassed with hundreds of vocky islets, 
moro or Jess inhabited, consists of Ithodes, 
Koa, Samos, Chios, Jesb,—continuationr, 
to to speak, of the mountain chains of the 
coust, but protested fiom Jani invaaion Wy 

urmp of tho sea, The ancient history of encl 

of these islands would make s Jong und in- 
teresting chapter. Every ono has heard of 
the Colossus of Khodes, which did not atund 





pot hat, perhaps with a grey plaid wrapped | for s cantury, and yet how fow have hoard. 
about ae shoulders ‘Aad this hideously | of the commercial ‘cole of holes, which 
dress porn is lookol up to asthe gluse ot was wlopted ns tho lw of mereantileahipf 
fashion by the people around him, whose by tho Romans, and lested late inte* 
sugooal dress givas them that dignity of Empire. Most peuple kag that the Go 





and of manners which al waa overthrown by an quake, bus few 

rich costume So it have learned that the public credit of Rhodes 

F reat Mount Parnassus a é eee eaten beyon RET ce ue 
i on will atill fini 6, pee hat 

See eed ee ee an ee eee Mh dlllisad wold we ones con 

«agies, qaiot fefbuted grest gifts which far axcooded the 


limite of charity, through dread of » 


pore to behold. In 
ly arsenic green, magenta 
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penis and of a cosmopolitan barkruptey, if 
the Rhodian banks payment* But 
if I enter upon Rhodian affairs there will 
uo room for any other island in this article. 
‘And, indeod, the Turkiah posscesion makes 
thum somowhat foreign to any modern treat- 
meut of Greek subjecta, 20 much #0 that 
mice of us who Vile Greece — et 

‘ond the our journeying. I wil 
aly omind the reader before. pasing on 
that as Rhodes of ald, ao Chios in recent days 
haw beou tho scono of terrible earthquakes. 
1 forgot how many people the Turks mas | 
cred thore in the terrible war of 1822;, 
but I do not suppose that even Turks could 
rival tho earthquake some seven years ago, 
whon. threo thousand people were destroyed, 
and a wholo monastery (osu without tho 
monks) is said to havo hopped oft ite high , 
promontory into the sea. { 

‘Tho Cyclacos, which are ossentially and 
properly Crock islands, may be divided into 
three yroupi—a contral one round Naxos 
(which 1s the Jargoat and most fruitful of tem 
all), lined on the west by a distinet atuing of 
islands, which is roally the prolongation of 
Attica, and joined to Kubo un the north Wy 
a third soriea of huge stepping-stones, whic! 


are asimilar prolongationof the Enbuan chain 
into the Aigoan. “This great: complex 0 ‘of moun. Wi 


ade the 


AMgina, Salamis, Hydra, Poros, and 
have quite 4 differont history from that of 
the Cyclades, There remains tho Wostern 
or Jouian group, to which Cerigo has boen , 
joined in modern politica, I will say a word 
‘ubout oach of theso groups in turn, 

Tho stepping-stone hotween the Rhodian | 
or Asintic gromp, of old eallod Sporades, ancl | 
tho (pelndss of the mid-Aigean, is Astypal.ra, | 
an island probably less visited and is 
than any, and of which Strabo tells the curious 
story, of peculiar interest nowadaya, that tho 
inhabitants wore so afflicted wit 
of hures—probably he means rabbits t—as | 
to send and consult tho oracle of Delphi 
what they were to do. The oraclo gave 


then the sbvious unswor, to 
tod akg fo hunting aad ro they alld 


in no time. 
‘#Porbaps Naxos is most remarkable in 
ter aot ‘beng remarkable. It is full 


[Fem Bi 


su 


ihmoss and frit jf bes mountain 
forest marble quarries 
m ret re made a i duchy 
dah adventurers it plays no part in 

Grock history. A few pa Te bail fm it, 
bat no great literary or political man. No 
atitving scene, like the revival of the Athenian 
democracy nt Ramos, no brilliant nocicty 
like that’ of Sappho and Alerus at Lesbos, 
is ever reported frum Naxos. Mr, Bont, 
who spent somo time there, suys the fertility 
of the soil has mado the people lazy, and 
hare rocks like thove of Thericia and ‘Kyra 
to shame the rich uplands of tho stagnant 

of the Cyclades. Almost the samo 
thing may be said of the only other island 
which rivals Naxos in size and. fertility —L 
mean Andros, It has certain resemblanoes 
to Naxos, particularly in being divided by a 
motntain ridge into two parts, which 

are vory distinet in climate, voyetation, and 
at Auitos even in population, as the Al- 
‘uniuns have oocupiod the uorth-west part 
of Andros, perhaps here only in tho Cyclades. 
Dut how rarely do we bear of Andros in 
Greek history [No literary man that 1 can 
remember, no politician hails from Andros, 
not even tho carly wulptors thot came from 
Nanoa can Le purolleled hy uny Andriote 





rorthy. 
How differont is the neighbouring Parow t 
Tint tho hoe of the storm ena 
lochus, whose poetry stood next to Homer's 
in all Grock estimation ; then tho scone of 
Miltiodew’ failure ond disgrace, which the 
glories of Marathon did not cover; thon the 
most profitable of ull the group to Athens 
its rich quarries, and consequent indus- 
‘trica—even now Varoa is one of the most 
stinving of the islands, But hore, aa else- 
where, tho wants of men have made away 
with the natural covering of the isludes, end 
where there once wore ample forvets there is 
‘now bare and barron rock. This is, indeed, 
the character of ull the Grook seaboard. 
Everywhere the view from your ship, how- 
ever vaied, howover beautiful, however na- 
jestic in outline, always prosenta rocky oonsta, 
on which nothing scemasto grow. You must 
onter sume very landlocked bay, like that 
cof Trove, to find vegetation along the shore. 
And so tho illustration from the west 


of Corfu will eu 9 hundred ples in 
rock istinds, The neighl tipainos 
‘is just os bleak, but has its treamure 


anlerground, in’ the shape of e wobd 
grotto, which the ancienta seem é 
Hotica, but cf which Mr. Bont haa gi 

vory gitiking description. . ‘i 


id 


1 
co] 
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‘Tk entrance to the grotto u about tout 
fixu the slog and ig aoe seme nat Dale, 
about 100 fet a a 
Ted 1a 1 0 he aerate sariore, tagoess 
stilwntes guird the entrance, bfehie sad famble 
Ic w nde. th a1 strves look upon the cave—earagy, 
a tb call ie nee ue ae cases mito 
wlach jon (earapevyn) 
pee deel eae oe 
at dvimible t ket ffa gun © aa to 
shorts ui hol goths that my be al 
Commer of the entrance my a little church 
St John te Theck 
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tame story about thecave it Therm $2 
give it crelnce wi certualy did not 
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WHIPPING THE CAT. 
By HUGH HALTBULTON. 


TPIME was, and not 0 long ayo, when 
whipping the cat was a widely cate 
Dliched custom in broad Neotlind, habitually 
indulged in by a certain class of poople of 
elt shados of respectability, oven by ekdors 
of the Kirk, and ontiroly ‘approved of, nay, 
encouraged. by rurul socwty evorywhera, 
Endeed it lias not yot quite died ont, but 
the practice of it i, now altogether eontined 
to regions, or tather nooks, remote from the 
contrea of civilisation, or inaccessible if near. 
‘Tho universal decay of the custom, and its 
all but universal disuso, kfford no evidence 
that we have grown more sensitively humane 
‘than were our forofathers, for whipping the 
cat waa x proceeding in no respect more 
eruel, whether from malice or more thoutht- 
Jessness, than hanging the crane. Many an 
innocently joyous party have assembled to 
‘hang the erane, and many 2 worthy man hus 
actually spent his lifetime in whipping 

cat. 


Is is time to inform the bewildered reader 
that “whipping the cat ' was the popular 
name for 2 particular mode of pursuing 
cortain Searels coli ‘The eapression 
‘wee principally, and perhaps primarily, used 
of Beaaealy, ‘where the practice still 
lingers in ‘outlying corners of the country 
the chance aie practitioner being a knight 
of Gai pecdle is as ton to one. But Snip, 

‘Wa most devoted and jatent. 

had no right of patent in the 
method. Such other craftsmen as shoc- 
makers, saddlers, and joiucrs occasionally 
* whipped the cat” in the prosocution of their 
wariods arta. Quite recently we even heard 
\ remarkable paraphrase of the exprossion 
to tho conduct of dissenting 

t, whose incume was the subject of 
eonversation. The roverond gentle 


man, it appeared, ‘bal been superanmuated, 
with’ an allowance from hia congregation 
which every one wocmod tu consider persi- 
moniously small A tailor—thero was no 
mistaking his profussion—sought to qualify 











the general commiseration by hastily observ-: 


the term “ whippi 
the mean? “Whipping” 


ing, “But Jook what ho makos by fl 
ponss!” and wont on to roveo) the fabalous 
sums which the old gontieman cornet in the 
pulpite of his bensficed brothron. 
“Whipring the eat,” 
cally “flogging 
must be understood to spenk,—was sim 
practice of going from farmtown to 
town, even from cottar-house to cottar-] 
and there working for, and mexnwhile meas 
ing and lodging with, the inmates. Jt was 
doing work fur poople at their houses, But, 
while this is what tho expression practically 
meant, it munt be owned it tlings no light 
upon tho metaphor or its applicability to tho 
action which it was supposed to Tesemble, 
How was the peripatetic prosecution of a 
handicraft, in any view of it, comparable to 
whipping the cat? And what procieely did 
"in thet connection 
nowsJays has two 
meanings, the relation of which to each other 





it ia not diffienlt to make out, The primary 
meaning is, of course, plain uy fla- 
gellation, or beating. cn, a6 t] rer tO 


Seat implies sowe Kind of superiority in the 
possessor, to whip may convey tho idos of 
boing superior to, or of excelling. Thus, 
whon the Yankee boasted that his country 
could whip crestion, he meant thut il was 
superior to the rest of creation But this 
analysis does not help our sporulation much, 
entangled as it is with the difficulty of the 
eat. Did the metaphor olor a the tales 
agility in loping ouse to house as 
superior to thet ef ‘Tom on n predatory ex- 
eursion? Or was the roference to the do- 
mestication of the tailor as supplanting that 
of Tabby, and driving her from tho fire- 
side? We venture these theorica in 
heving no other to offer; and 
them is eatisluctory. 
‘There was no exclusive season for whi 

ping the cat; it went on more or loss bri 

all the yeur rund. It was, howover, most 
actively pursned for a short whilo in tho 
apring, aud for e longer period at what 


despair, 
neither of 


WHIPPING THE CAT. 


*—that 
interval 


country people called “the hack end 
is, the indeterminate and i 
‘on the contincs of beth egtump. 
bul rope tad tas elhing and peihingo 
and wraps, and the stitching an 

old onca, wero noeded to keep ont the 
winter's cold, snd in spring some attention 
to ap in the way of light vests, 
fing ribbons, and fancy buttons—was looked 
for, The fiuer art of the tailor was there- 
fore called into uss in the spring months, 
while his hoavy and coarser work was in pre- 
paring for winter, oud koepiug Lis clients 
from ita “icy fangs” when it hal come. 
The tailor’s servicea in the weattored home- 
stoads of his district were bespokon long 
Watorv they wero actually required, and day 
and dato were determined and looked weeks 
snd weekw in advance. The best “ hooking” 
oo many & farm wus the herdbuy’s memory, 
who anticipated with lively interest the pro- 
mised, and sometimes sorely-needed, suit of 
corluroys or velveteens, which only the 
tailor's visit could reulise, Sartor was ex- 
pected to keop his engugomants to the day, 
aud if possible, to the very hour. He had 
in general a long list of them, which, as u 
rule, he seroyalonnly took in the onter due 
to priority uf engagement. His cnstomers, 
calculating on lis coming, male their 
arrangements for his accummodation accord- 
ingly, kept themselves from time to time ad- 
vised of his whereabouts, and comumonly 
know at whut particular house he was, or 
would be, at any given timo. In this way 
they kept Snip trug to his covenants. 
cowd not evade his promise without scandal- 
ising a whole community. Jt was not he 
only aul his uoxt customor that knew of his 
movemonts: the whole countryside followed 
him in al) lis wandorings, with jealous 
eyes tracked him frum bank to brue like a 
badger. 

A sal calamity, more than parochial in its 
consojuences, was the death or disappearance 
of the tailor when the season of making and 
mending was at its height, His disappear- 
ance, like an eclipse, might be total or par- 
tial, and could fe traced to o variety of 
canses. ‘The cause might be permanent mi- 
gration from the neighbourhood, or periodi- 
cal dissipation, or the raro phenomenon of & 
strike. For instance, o foraken or less 
favoured region coveted a tailor of acknow- 
ledged repute, who was secretly approached, 
tempted with alluring promises, und eurrep- 
titiously translated from tho midet of 
ments and an area of disappointed per- 
hapa shivering customer. A call to the 
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mainister was scarcely of mere moment to the 
fish than was the abstraction of the tailor. 
ths tailor, frail man, had fits of “barley. 
fever," disastrous enongh when they occurred 
regularly, though in that case they could in 
a measuro be provided against, of, at least, 
sllowed for in » customer's calculations, but 
terribly sgerevating to respoetable but 
pene when they broke out at unex; 
‘critical times. So long as his “‘drouth ” 






lasted, nothing minatory 

induce the tailor to lif or Tay seam, 
Drinking and draught-playing consumed the 
solid day, Fighting and drinking dinquisted. 


the night and tho neighbourhood. 
whilo the sleeveless cout Iny untouched in 
the corner, or tho one-legged trousers hung 
disregarded on tho nail. Tho interlude, 
which wo not without its vomic aspects, 
neunlly terminated in a bout with the bles 
devils of 3 drunkard’ creation —from which 
Snip emerged pale and repsutant, with a 
squeamish stomach and uot weldom piously 
|. The minimum of « month's refor- 
mation of conduct, combined with steady 
industry, might then be countod on, and 
ly was the period of his svhriety util- 
on With rent pect iglerir they bisa 
rare. en they di ocenr 
formed epoche. Surely everybody has h 
of the famous strike of the threo tailors of 
Relkirkshire in the year ono of the running 
century. Behold, the incidents of ity pro- 
gress are written in the chronicles of 
Christopher North, the Kttrick shepherd 
Jeing recorder :— 

“The tailor at Yarrow Ford, withoot havin’ 
show ony symptoms? the phuby tho nicht afore, 
ko mornin’ at ax o'clock—svark ! "Twas just at 
the duwn 0° the season v” tailors, when o’ ower the 

gins the makin’ of new rises an’ the 
repnitin’ o' nuld—the mnist eritioal time o° the ball 
Ua ihe Gey Mares ae A's, 
to ibe fe Tail, A’ 


ondinar claes ouly but matrrage-ahoots ome 
‘werv at a dind atgn, A” che folk {ie Bor 


at anco that it was inrpossible decently to gob dite 
eeseae Dunit areata 
EiGiaE Pent OF coors he seacks s5° fn nb" 
af hy a short out to tho Loohs, an! beh Be 
rin lop fin tho bird kaw 
” fire, Rwearin? as 
Perey tg 
‘them into the sles-hole (ash my at a 
Timvpits ie oar? 8," Meet pan tbat 8 
trees (irio)! Three decontor tailée lade, a 
week afore, ye micht hne searched for in valn ower 
‘the wide warld. The strike changed them into 
demons. gered, thoy, more, thy drank, 
danced, they focht—fin wi’ whatorer folk bey 
‘fo fs’ in wi? thom on the stravaigr (un their ulls ome 
derings)—en! then, onstin’ oot amang thalreels, wi’ 
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ano anither, till they bad » three blask een—an’ 
“An’ hoo fared the Furees? No 


‘ul na Kite fal alr cuttin’ oot 
pau Sree on the Yarrow, ‘but they grape 


F 


bundle o° clate than a man! . rs 
‘hae mn end, an’ see had the strike— 
didus return to their wark till the 





A country tailor’, professional bounds were 
in some cases of considerable extent, wider 
even than the doctura. The inhabitants 
‘were not, of coume, “thirlol” to 





any par 
ticular tailor, ay they used to he to a datict 


will, or a5 furmery engage to anpport a Jocal 
blacksmith with their enytom; but they 
could not always helj: themselves, and were 





mach at the tuilor’s inerey. The two , by immemorial tr: 1 ‘trans 
their | of Nod, alias the Gooso, which, being inter. 


qualifications they most desi in 
tailor were residence in the district, and along 
ewith satisfactory workmanship, fair chargos, 
Tt may well be imagined that in requirmg 
good workmanship—“ yoo trado,” as it was 
turiously callod —attention was directed 
rather to durable stitching than to clegant 
cutting, But even rustics had their ideas of 





a cut and a becoming fit, uch os they ' 
wl of their own, and « 


were ; they bad a ntantat 
ereated a fuxhion in which they fouud 
comfort, 
Whipping tho cat, like angling, was in tho 
nerality of cases a solitary pursuit. But. 


and there a knot of tailors might erst’ 


have been encountered peregrinating the hill 
paths 


of some substantial yeoman or franklin. The 
fraternity, readily known from the resident 
rustic by the outward crook and clasticity of 
their logs in walking, if by no other sign of 
figure and jent, would include the 
master tailor and possibly as many as three 
journeymen and un apprentice. A muster, 


a 
@ journeyman, and an apprentico were, how- 
ever, more commonly to be met, and formed 
more harmonious company. In very hilly 


ond moory tracts, where a of whanp- 
haunted willerness separated eestor! ron 
homesteail, the little company of travelling 
tailors would sometimes be allowed the use 
of shaltics, or long-tniled colts, to convey 


‘then came 
each actor on bis ove ;” but ing the 
el ee aneeaty rare to 

88 @ novelty even among those who 
most irequently ‘vineased it, and there was 





end nguinn’ the watier, comin’ down  emuiting 
ta” bewas ewoopit ad! Lis feet an fabad oot male 
‘Bet 3 


younger’ 
"and rode, like Chauecr’s €l 


from one farm-town to another, or | 
socially domicile in the commodious kitchen | 


| needtes, and a store 
{ of their tools in trunsit was a atanding joke 
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always a gooil deal of rustic badinage at the 
mounted tailors’ expense, both on thoir 
from one station and on their 
arrival at another. They rode leaning cither 
too far back or too far forward—the former 
attitude indicating a dash of bravado which 
‘tometimes brought its exhibitor to the re- 
iting sergeant, the latter mauifesting an 
excossive timidity which, careless of 3 
ances, was concerned only with aafoty. 
wos a good dual of swazyer amon 
tailors, but the olde 


re 
tho 





rouncey, round-backed, an 
They carried, of course, their 


ols with thom, 
and when their jourueys between place and 
place were long and on foot, the weight of 
ono oF tivo of their trade implementa prossed 


heavily but especially irvitantly on the 
shoulders of the apprentice. For to his lot, 
“ition, fll the transport 


pied, signified the lary iron, 
iia too was the lay-board, a wooden instru- 
ment shaped in outline like a boot-jack, used 
by the “ craft” for preasing sloeve and other 
seams upon, uncer the xfuresaid smoothing 
iron, ese were carried in a tack, na a pig 
is carried, and galled the shoulder-blades 

the sumpter tyro-tailor most unmercifully. 
As a cunsequence le was continually shifting 
his bunlen from the one shoulder to tho 
other, or indulging in « rest und a revengefnl 
exclamation among the yowans in the rear 
of his party, Muster aid man meanwhile 
trippet jauntily along in adsinco, with the 
air of the pilgrita who preferreil his peniten- 
tary peas hoiled. They were little encum- 
dered with the weight of the remaining tools, 
which conrisled only of shears, thimbles, 
threads, The division 


So much ao that it furnished 


among tailors. 
the ordi words of reveillé. Thus the 


rest o’ the tewela mysel’!” As a rale the 
tailor was not acloth-merchant, The material 


hich ho opersied was wating him at 
the house which employed him.” It had 
either been ager aroe 


pedlar was called. 
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which tailors were believed to ibe wet 
the original sin, but it was not easy to 
bage, i¢. pilfer portions of the customers’ 
cloth, to any finully remunerative extent 
during a “ pousefingging” tour. It was more 
conveniently accomplishe ix safiris,—that 
is to say, when the tailor was at home, and 
the stuff was brought to him there, 

During his professional peram)mlations the 
tailor wan paid, not by the amount of work 
douse by him, but hy the length of time ex- 

dei! upon it. The common rate at which 
is time was assessed] in the carly part of the 
eontury was eightecnpenco a day, with bed 
and board in addition. He insisted upon 
being well-lodged at night. No barn or out- 
house, such as sorved a gaberlunzie, for him. 
Snip had s soul above straw with a blanket 
spread over it, and largained for the aecom- 
modation of & box-hud or four-poster ; at the 
worst a shakedown hefore the gathered fire. 
Tf, as once happencil, according to tho old 
song, “he fell through tho bed, thimbles an’ 
a'/"it was doubtless from excoss of desire on 
the host's part to treat him with a dignity 
answorable to his wishes, even to the 
ithe venerable relic to which he was at night- 
fall agsigned. As for fare, he lived Hike a 
fighting cock. He sat down to a breakfast 
of ham and es with ten, dear though the 
Chineso Ieaf then was, anc expected a repe- 
tition of the same for the afternoon meal. 
He reckoned himself of a social rank at least, 
equal to that of his employer, even if he 
were a honnet-laird, aud o cut ahove tho 
farmer who from custom ov economy was 
content to blunt hi. appotite in a bowl of 
porridge, We have hoard inleed of a tailor 
who was surprised into accoptance of a 
smoking brose-caup for brealdfast in an Ochil 
farmhonse, ant who whistled away his cha- 
grin in the faith of a good dinner that wonld 
make amends, till, mid-lay bringing him only 
a renewal of the morning's fare, he lost all 
patience, and, stopping work and his 
whistling, demanded of the miatress whother 
she took him for a mavis that she offered 
him nothing but crowdio? But it was sol- 
dom that the tailors mean was not to his 
liking. Ho was oven of influence sufficient 
to change the established hour of dining in a 
farm-town a0 as to make it square with his 
eustom or convonience. ionablo 








Like fashional 
people the tailor dined later than was the 
normal habit of the farm community, and 
the farm community during his residence in 
their midat adaptod their hunger to his ways, 
‘The pot which contained the constituents of 


of a 


si? 


crook-shell to a higher link of the kitchen 
“ewey,” or crane, than was in ordinary 
use, with the effect of putting beck the 
boiling till the tailor’s appetite was ready 
for gratification. Indeed one of the links 
on the crane-chain depending over the 
Kitchen fire was known as the tailor’s link, 
and to this day when dinner is late in a 
farm-town, tho cook is apprined of her re- 
miameas with the mill ceu-ure which these 
words imply, “Ye've surely keepit: the 
on the tatlor’s link the day!" The r 
was on most intimate terms with the good- 
wife, and many a confidential crack thoy had 
alone together over the afternoon ten, Not 
only had he edifying talk on the subjce’ of 
ag well as male, but ho carried 
nows as 8 calger eariod eggs. He was of 
course a gost goin, and be vas nnecionl 
possessed of that power which lodges wit! 
the man who has ikhowlodze of the secrets of 
s countryside, His mode of life and the 
nature of his work not only permitted bub 
itively compollol his accumulation of, 
ily hustories. Ho ha:l sharp eyos to see, 
2 ell tongue to ask, andl is ight ond 
itary occupation allowed him leisure of 
mind to think. He pcramiulatel the coun- 
try collocting nowa antl disseminating it with 
moilifications now merely rhetorical, now 
rather malicious, Like the author of evil 
be went to ani fro on the earth and 
up down in it. He was flattored and 
“made o',” here to induce him to hide the 
eeamy side of o life with which he bad be- 
come, neqninte, thore to iniluce him to 
reveal it. The hospitality which he gonereily 
experienced he could thus in a manner have 
i. No goodwifo could afford to fall 
out with him, for no goodwife could afford to 
set ita opis at defiance. Rivalry, secret 
or avowed, wos groat among farmers’ wives 
in household mattors, and tho tailor, loco- 
motive among the households, was like a 
fox with a firebrand among reputations. His 
tongue could bo aa aharp as his bodkin, A 
jeiner or other emefuman whipping the eat 
‘no sich infuence or importance, for the 
simple resson thst he was not an inmate- 
ies like the tailor. The joiner knew tho 
‘well, and could ill brook the senso of his 
inferiority which it seemed to carry with it, 
We knew “a honest, whealwright, of a calm 
disposition by nsture, who once “Jet ont” 
‘the whole fraternity of tajlorein'a way 
het astonished i 





ua, He war himself whip- 
the cat st a farm, und “ putting up” 
the farm faro uncomplainingly, swal- 


dinner was raised by means of tho black | lowing hia porridge night and morning with- 
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out ® murmur, till an itinerant tailor came 
on the scene, The commotion made by 
Ship's a:lvent rousod a very demon of jealousy 
in tho wheelwright’s bosom. “That crack 
fraction 0’ 9 cratar’—for he was a’ thrawn 
east an’ wast like an izzat—pat the haill 
toun aboot to sorve him!” ow tho cir- 
camstance of the tailor being a cripple shonld 
have increased his ire was not quite tins 
paront. It would have been hazardous to 
int ont to him that the tailor was an artist 
fn cloth, and that tho heavy meal of porridge 
which suited the lubours of u whcelwright 
could nut have heen worked off so casily on 
orossed legs and hy fingering a needle. 

The tallor’s stay at auy place wus of 
coureé lunzely determined by the number of 
male members in the househokt, Ue stayed 
as long as there wax work for him. 

od varied from a day to “an eight days.” 

ho wus paid by the day his hours were 2 
mattor of vomo consileration, They ex- 
lod from eight in the morning till six or, 

«a aome loculitivs, ight in tho evouiny. Be- 
tides the three intervals for dict ho Jud 
discretionary powers for stretching his legs. 
During his working hours he wax aecommo- 
dated in the kitchen, usnally roomy apart- 
ment, or “hen” tho loure—that is, in the 
Dest room of a cottage. Ho sat sa are om 
& table-top, Ferched occasionally on the 
narrow disk of a round “claw-table,” he 
pe tquitu u picturesque effect to the room, 
king like an Indian idol set up for worslip, 

or a nodding Chinese mandarin, It wos a 
schoolboy's trick, but dangerous and there- 
fore rarcly practised, to withdraw the pin of 
the table on which the tailor was squatted. 
The game was christened “Up oes frougie!” 
froggie fia gune up. It sometimes cuutinned 
long aftor that! In the wintor evenings, 
beautifully callod in Scotland “the fore- 
night,” the tailor and his mon were itt all 
their glory stop of a large squaro table 
stationed against the long wall of the farm 
kitchen. Opposite them was the blazing 
hearth-fire which flooded Wle and heam 
within and above the four corners with light. 
But candles were algo provided for the tailora, 
one between every two of them. Field and 
outhouse work were over, indoor 
domeatic work was well over too. The maids 
wore at Ieisurv, and the dropped 
in to Jook at the tailors, to listen and 
Inugh at the queer stories they were sure 
to tell, Thon wes the opportunity of the 
tailors. More than any perhaps, they 
had an instinct for startling and astounding 


the the 


it may be added, only began after hi 
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end showing off There was in their wore, 
too, & sententious smartness which greatly 
tickled the car of Jock Upoland. Thoir 
apeech and air and gestures wore a8 good as 
a play to him, He roared with delight even 
whe the sarcasm was pointed ut himsolf, or 
the story told at his expense. Of bulkier 
body than Suip, nd of infinitely leas indi- 
vidunlity of mind, he seemed like a» reat 
genial Frobdingnagian ylowering with all hie 
eyer ut the murtial antics of Gulliver. lf 
apy envy of Snip's mperiority of addres: 
muse in his mind it was quickly swamped 
hy the 1ceullection that he lived in an cntirely’ 
different world, which rarely mot Snips, cv 
Dy the consciotauess of poasessiug groater 
physical strength, When he felt the touch 
of Snip's satire ho would rest content: with 
Terense of referring to him us *a 
nacket,” "steck,” “‘priek-tho-loone ”—some- 
thing, in short, that belittled him, or war 
supposed to caricaturo his industry. It was 
the plonghman’s intervat, howover, to keop 
sweet with the tailor when tho Iatter hud 
him professiuowlly iu hawt, His attractions 
ax a leau depended materially upon the 
goutwill of the tailor ; may, his success as 0 
Wwoner, and thereture the whole of his future 
Inppiness, lay tua large extent in the tuilor’s 
mt. Jock was a striking figuro whon, under 
favourable sartorial auspices, and with health, 
youth, and fine Muy woathor in casy auxiliary 
attendanee, he assumed tho part which, 
according to Shakospoaro, we all yuws 
through, of “Inuw wooer,” and stalked 
“down ‘the lang glon” to seo his jo. His 
faultless fawn-calowred conluroys caught him 
at tho knees and fell lonso about his ankles, 
a knot of blue and red ribbons danced uhove 
calves,and mother o° pearl glanced lavishly. 
about his fetlocks, His wuisteoat wos of 
crimson phish, and twinkled with rows of 
white buttons, while his short jacket. 
of mole-black or snuft-hrown velveteen ehowed 
in frout and at sleove-band another dinplay 
of pearls, bnt of larger size—larye und 
Iustrous as moons, His broad blue bounet 
surmounted brows of more than regal happi- 
ness, and was adorned with » rorette oud a 
whip of gaily-coloured streamors, that runtled 
in his loft lug like the cap-wing of Merenry, 
‘Now all this bravery was tho result of tle 
tailor’s art. He could moko it, ho could mar 
it, he could altogether withhold it. Our 
picture of Jock’s equipment a2 a wooer is 
complete when we havo put a in his 
mouth, a book of ballads in his rig] 
and a brass-bound whip wader his left arm. 
‘Besides the fon and joking, 
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cul in the winter fore-nights, thero 
would be rien gain wi a 
loughman’s phrase calls ‘a heart; in? 
Te ung aboot x Every tallor could sng, and 
hia songs—thoae, namely, which calebraterl 
his swore invariably characterized hy 
®& brisk cheerfulness of both seutimont and 
tune, A pretty popular class-song of hin 
commenced — 


“Wat sv hoo the ware exam, 
Denumata foy my dear? 


‘When it camo to tho ploughman’s turn to 
sing, a contrast was usually presented, The 
ploughman too hud his jocnlar and humom- 
some songs, which he Lewled ont with an 
cnorgy that would well have ilustrated the 
modo of keeping the sum of tho ten cum-: 
toundmenta reyntred hy the eatechinm. With 
fall throat and from a whole heart he roared | 
til _kebbars shook and girdle mmg, and 
haps a saturnine-visaged shuryar of a 
tailor would prublomutieally mggest that a 
stand was surely in that enddy’s Ing.” Bat 
as a rule the ploughmun’s song was tender, 
oven tcurful, of seutiment, with womdlertul 
touches of trite pathos aud poetry making, 
thempolves folt in unexpeeted places, and set 
to a simple plaintive air which awoke the 
imagiuativu and haunted the memory, ‘The 
cause of stich a preference of songs hy the 
ploughman waa sumowhat jmzzling to any 
one who philonophisud on the subject ; it 
seemed sy Kite in harmony with his vigorons 
holy und healthy, heavy work. Probably 
‘those plaintive songs were comple y to 
his ensentially joyous ciaposition ; and an 
iustinet fur them as for sumo novelty was 
possibly created and developed by the voice 
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sathorings he is more influenoed by the epitit 
of goodfellowehip, though even then the 
notes of sadnen, 30 sel heard in his 
will escape from im in wong. There 

was no such depth, or at least display of 
feeling in tailor, considered as @ class, 

The itincraut tuilorwas the theme of many 
@ rustic sung, composel at hia expense and 
sung in his absence, Amatory escapades, to 
which he wun rather ywone, from a nature 
Jeculiarly susceptible to female charms, were 
a favourite mulgject of those compositions, A. 
fair ropreaentativo of this class of songs 
began: — 
“ah taller cam? to cloot the elacty= 

Telow 


fe nvm 
Tie fied the bexee mae fu 


a1 





thir, 








sat nsnut the fre 

nt en Jr Willie, 

wa? bie hentt s desate, 
0, nan’ diff-an-di, 
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Sometimes his als entures were judyod to ba, 
of sutticieut interest to merit the dignity of 
proe- always greater than that of verse in 
rural districts—and to receive a ples in 
ehap-book Litersture, ‘Thos “ Lippard the 
Tailor,” the hero ut a marvellous “eunf bed,” 
was the title ot a popular chap-book story 
about fifty years azo, ax well known al 
the whole range uf the Sidlaws, Ochila, and 
Campsie Fells ts “Tho Fanning of Dum. 
hurney,” or the “Wast Mill Whistler,” or 
treen Sleeves o” Bamawnie,” or ‘ Wiso 
Willio and Witty Eppie,” or “The Hind,” 
or¢Tho King and the Cobbler,’ or a hun- 
dred others, coaree but humorvus, now for- 
gotten, 

Sut the days of itinerant tailoring are 








of ontething sad, that crooys in mysterious | nmmbered. Ruadior means of communication 
undertone von through the glad sounds of letwoon places far apart have muperseded his 
nature, Early brought fuco to face with , slow and notalways certain mode of progreas, 
nature, and kept continuourly in her change-| A wider kuowtedge of the fashions in dress 
ful prosence, the young plonghman soon las mado the people amcug whom ho whilom 


perevives— found his clientelago too aa a 
2 ‘ of his art or the composure of his mind. 
01 tron sown sed eta wes Fite farmer world now and him wich a 

yl avast show 


ov ‘ a 
“Amnd hallnds wuloem, Kindly eyo os » vagrant or “ gangrel body,” 
And ep te ee gaia to ba warned into tho highway, or at beat 
ee referrol $0 3 crevice of the bam tll day. 
To this day, anywhoro in Lowland Scotland break, Even the frugal cotter would reftiso 
botween the bries of Angus and tho hills of tho cheap offer of hia cervices, Jock knows 
Galloway, if a solitary ploughman, old or him no more; he carries his body to tho 
yng overheard whistling or singiug to market-town to the measurement of 2 scion- 
down the new-drawn furrow, the tific tailor, and receives his apparel (from 
likelihood is that the tune is the “‘Flooers o' which vanished) with the dispatch 
the Forest” or the “Bonnie Hoose o’ Airlie,” that the delivery of the Parcels 
or some such mournful molody. At social Post. 
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HE Bovs Faim 


Home 1s the 
tith of 1 little 
colony frst es 
A shal at List Barnet, Herts twenty 
sera ves a0 by Colond WJ Callum 
and ovher~ for the education of destitute 
beys uncensicted of cimme, earzied 
on up ts the present tims under the 
Colonels supermtendence, with euch 16 
eults a» have mule at one of the most 
remarkable Industrial Schools m the king 
dom It now guvened by a commitie 


(prendent the Bishop of St Albans) 
who hate appointed as then honorary super 
intendent and treasurer the founder of tho 


'£umeis trumed at the “T'arm Tome 


wre 


Home _ His residenco 15 within 4 stones 
throw of the fum aml he together with 
dus wife takes u vary retive part am super 
mttndence munghng with the lads mall 
then cmploy ments ducctmy md rpplaut 
m. them m ul thes amuscmont = The 
mm it its start was to r¢store to destitute 
leds all the char veterasties of aed home 
—1 genuine Christian trang by vmister 
and mitron who should he to the bows ws. 
‘futher and mother and the tran, of 
them up so 18 to bovome mdustrions ind 
ascful nambers of socnty How com 
plitels thr wish his heen vealsed can 
Var midequitely be set forth m an 
ari Benning with four fds th 
Home now contams ca,hty aight whale 
the colonics, the United States Indie 
Clint amd other distant countries, have 
heen entiched ly the sottlemont of soune 
“hu 
buklinys stud npon a pretty rollmg hull, 
close to the chureh of St Mary the Vir 
in amd thay prosumity to the church 
caused the land balonging to the ostrte to hy 
known as Church Form  Houce the name 
sen to the lads of “Church Farmers, 3 
Josgnation which forms a 1llying ory in far 
distant lands At fiat many difheulties 
attended the experiment, hut m time these 
poae oercame; no evel since barge 
present aster was a] 
success has cheered the managee They do 
not ses then farming succeed financially any 
mote thon other English farmers, but they 
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slo. sae it Seeseal meme, Sie ee On ye aca 
means of im ent more or lees to every warded Ld once & year. 
boy that has come under oer This contains the amos 
their care. The good re- and addresses of every 
eult of freah air, regular 
work, and plenty of food 
and reereation—not to 


mention the higher in- él 

fluence of tho life and Colonel, or Mrs. Gillum, 

character of their om- Mr, Bon th master, 
loyers—is apparent in an er officers. t 

ies oaks of the “Leaf” for December, 

boys. 1886, contained the 


Colonel Gillun is a 


tall, soldierly man, his a hundred and twenty. 





white hair and long whito eight “old boys,” nome 
ard coting of tno of jn’ New Zealand, others 
singalcly alld appear in Australie Quota, 
noe, wil taro, ver 
which oom able not ealy Darling, Now South 
ce roar wert 
on arou italo anc ri 
fo rond the characters of > = were serving on board 
‘those with whom he con- myer fc, | ELM, shipa in various 
verses, The Colonel left warters of the world 
his right leg in the {46 aa Dem 0 writes: “I often 
trenchos before Sobae- wish that I was one of 


topol, and its place is supplied by a wooden the prescnt boys when I go to work and 
ee As he ‘damp about tho po he looks when I leave. oat night, as the Boy’ Home 
—barring the wooden member—tho hero ho for the boysis their happiest time of all their 
is, and the lads regard him with s footing lives.” Another in Italy say’, “It is 0 great 
akin to that which Gordon’s little Gravesond treat to be out hore between two tongucs ; 
waifs entertained for him, If the Colone) the family talk French at tablo, and then 
‘wants this or that the Jus fly to got it, the there are the Italians; they talk so mnch that 
Coloncl’s wishes ere sacred. 
communds, and the Colone!’ 
words are remembored an 
recited whenovor two Chinch 
Farmors chance, in after 
yoars, to moct, 

The influence of Mrs. Gil- 
Jum is apparont in tho man- 
. hors the boys exhibit at all 
times; in theit devotion to 
their teachers and masters, 
their affection for cach other, 
their ministrations to those 
more destitute thun thom- 
selves, and in the deep love 
expressed in letters from all 
parts of tho world. In one 
veapoct this Farm Homo is = 
remarkable beyond all other 
Homes, and that is in the 
connection maintained with ia 
the lads ue they go away. Hayaking. 










7 went 
FFIEC SE 
This part work is 


wholly the creation of Mra. Gillum, snd in, can’t help learning it—at least if the 
Onder’ to foster it printed sheet called 1h | BEER Sato eae thay don't haten® 
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Aled in Sydney writen “There are a lot to collect the sum of about £1,400 a year 
of inkers or infidela here . . . I tell for maintaining the institution. 
them, when I am on an argument with them, The chiof officers of the Home are a master 
‘Supposing,’ says I, ‘that there was no eter- snd matron. For fifteen years Mr. and Mrs, 
nity, still religion is good for your health, Bowden occupied theeo respective positions 
Wwith great credit. to ‘themaclves and 
with infinite advantego to the boys; but 
at the close of 1885 Mra, Bowden died, 
and the estimation in which she was hold 
ia proved by the fact that a mum of mous 
waa ut ones raisod “ by formor inmates” 
and “ other friends,” the interest of which. 
is devoted “to the oncouragomont of 
fidelity and diligence among Church Farm 
boys.” A brass tablot affixed to the wall 
in the school-room records the fact of 
Mra, Bowden’s decoaro with a touching 
reference to her devotion, and above 
Tangs 8 lifesize portrait of the deceased, 
The inmates aro receiveil from ten yours 
of age, and thoy romain until thoy are 
sixteen, when their education and train- 
ing are finished, All pase through a 
regular course, both with regard to echool- 
ing and work, At firat they are taught 
to sow, darn, and make their own shirta ; 
and without health this life is of no conse- they are then advancod to the tailorw’ sho] 
quenee.’” From Woolongabba, Queensland, ot the shoemakers’ bonch. The woodsh 
comer this momory: “Toll Colonel I often gives them the opportunity of handling tools, 
think about the times wo used to play chess | aod forms at the same time some help to the 


together.’ jome. 
© engraving of the farm-house nhows The farm stock ut the prencnt time cun- 
the additions made to it from time to time pista of twelve cows in milk, une Lall, aud 
a8 necessity arose and means were forth- fifteen heifers; there aro ton horses and 
coming, ‘Theso comprise a laundry, tuilors’ colts, a Shetland pony, aul thirty pigs of all 
and shoemakers’ shops, dormitories, and sick- | ages. There aro also five cats and waggons 
room — happily very rarely tenanted. Bebind which are constantly employed npon the 
the maypole is the new achool-room, built in farm or in transacting business in the neigh- 
1876; and next to that, on the left, isthe bourhowl ; and the entire management of all 
achool-house, built in 1868; on the left is these wimals is left to tho hoya under the 
the play-room, built in 2881; and in the direction of u farm bailiff and two labourers. 
extromo right the church of St. Mary the One of the morriest scenes in tho routine of 
Virgin, the lych-gato to whose churchyard work is that of Jay making 
is given with our initial letter. An admirable “time table” varies instruc- 
front of the house is a small garion, full, tion in school with farm work and play— 
at the time of our visit, of rosea, and the bund practice being included in the “ play.” 
‘view of the whole is taken from the cricket- The boys rise st 5.30, attend svhool until 
ground where, all the ysar round, the 7-45, when breakfast is served. Play followa 
practive cricket and win renown from i until 9. Work goes on in the house and 
clube, or play at football with tremendous on the farm until 10. Then from i0 to 12 
nergy. there ie school for the milk boys, house boys, 
The farm is freehold, vosted in the and cowhousa boys; the other: continuing 
‘of trasteos, ono of whom is of course Colonel at their several trades, or at work on tho 
Gillum himeelf. 1 consists of forty-eight farm. At noon those who have been engaged 
acres of arable, market-garden, farm- in active work return to achool, joining those 
yard, and boys’ play-ground. The farm is alrosdy there, when staxlios continue until 1. 
the only property which the “Boys’ Farm At that hour dinnor is sorved, and the boys 
Home” possesses. The office of Honorary until 2. Then until 5 work is resumed 
Treasurer is therefore no sinecure, as he has in the house and on the farm. Gymnastics, 





ETRE 
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deil, or, a practice are allowed for on tad to do ae work, but wo get 
. a is 2 wo give its plenty porrid, wo our necks wi 

of two distinguished members-cf the band, bnabiee uso keep our heads upright” ‘Such 
‘whose names need not be mentioned. At 6 is the stuff of which the “ Farmers” 
aupper is served, the play is resumed until 8, are com 3 and thero can be little wonder 
then prayers are read, and the lads are in bed that, when they emigrate, the colonists are 
shortly before 9. Thore is come alteration reported to bid against each other to securo 
inade in the order of study and work in very their sorvices. 

hot woather. This table has been found to When Mr. Young, who founded Living: 
work admirably, the constant change keoping stonia in the heart of Afries, visited the farm 
the lads keonly intorested in the stady or he was specially delighted to find the lads 
work on hand. ‘were to make their own ubirts; and 

‘The farm Ishour varies from gardoning, he told how he hal often been oblige 
watoreross cultivation, mushroom growing, to to make his own thread from the wild cotton, 
all kinds of labour in the field ; the care of and use @ thor for a needle. Our artist 
tho stock, including their fooding and breed- has furnished a sketch illustrating a first los 
Jing sal ing, making butter, baking, cooking, won in ahirtmnaking. 

ling the farm produce, and the keoping As the Home ia now certified aa an Indus- 
and colluction of accounts. In every depart- trial School it is annually visited by one of 
ment the lads exhibit great industry, an her Majesty's inspectors ; of his last visit the 
infinite love for the live stock, and iuch inapoctor reported, ‘I seldom see so many 
affection for wich other. intelligent boys in ono school at any one 

Boys of a suitahle age go into the shoe- time. They aro yall provided for in all 
makers’ shop, whore thoy first learn to cobble respects, and are carefully and thoughtfully 
hoota for the innutes: and afterwards aro’ i.” The result of his examination 
tanght how to make good strong hoote for was that 34 passed in Standard V1, 14 in 
thomeclvos, When they hocome expert at the , Standard V., 8 in Standard IV,, 12 in Stand- 
work they arv allowed to mend shoes for the wd IIT, 6 in Standard IL, and 6 in Standard I. 
people resident in the neighbourhood ; and Besides this, twenty-one boys were oxamined 
an excellent little business has grwlually 
frown up with mutual sutisfaction to the 
ads and their customers, 

‘The little shoemaker, whose portrait we 
give, is one of tho two stopaons of a 
private in the 24th, who fell at Isandlana. 
IIe was a grout fuvourito umongst hix oom 
pens becauso of his yood temper and 
lovable disposition. No task over exhausted 
hia pationco or jut him into a bad tomper, 
Ho is now on a farm ut Q'Appelle, Canada, 
noar a sottlement formed by the Church 
Colonisation Soviety. In » letter received 
from hin describing hie journey, which in 
volvod inany discomforts and great hardships 
—as it was undertakon in winter—B— 
tolls how tho train got blocked with snow, 
how the passengers got out to wulk to the 
uoarest station, how many turned back be- 
cause of tho sovere cold, and how ho would 
not return, but pushed ahoad until he reached 
the station with all his tingors anfforing from 
frost bite. Not a word of complaining ap- 
pears throughont, and hia happy faco is seen 
—by those who knew him—between the 
Tes, Finally ho givca a description of the in the principles of agriculture, and all of 
farm whore he ix locatod—a square mile of them passed, one receiving o firet-claas certi- 
land, with crock of water parsing all throuh ficate. Such u result is the best testimony 
it. Thero are six horses, two ponics, eight to the admirable administration of this in- 
cows, four calvoa, two pigs, sixty chickens, - terosting colony. 
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One of the grestest enjoymenta which the 
boys hove is the ffeand-drum band, and 
there is no musio rollover the plessant hile 


of that locality which is so highly of 
as the stirring strains of this arate 
‘Many of tho youngest guikly develop a taste 
for music, and the height of their ambition 
is gained when thoy are allowed to play 
flute aolo at some concert, Their letters 
from abroad frequently contain allusions to 
their playing in pabhe showing with what 
interest they carry ¢ musical education 
commenced at the Ilome, 

Mention has been made of tho death of 
‘Mrs, Bowden, who waa a most officiont nurse, 
‘The prosent matron is now asvisteil to & cer- 
tain extont by one of her daughters, respect 
fully called by tho lade “Miss a bright, 
intelligent, and clover girl still in ‘her teonx, 
who ap} to have inhorited her mother’s 
medical and surgical knowlolge. The lads 
tell marvellous tales of the cures effected hy 
hor lotions and method of undaging. Upon 
‘one occasion, aa the cattle were being driven 
through the yard, a cow trod upon the Jog of 
a boar, whit stinging with the pain, sprang 

1 leg of the offending 


up and ripped open 





‘Tht Tater? Room. 


animal with its tusk, There was instantly 
& great commotion ; some of the lads tackled 
the beat, and thers neeing ben blood 
lowing down the cow's leg, scamy off for 
Mis Mary's bandages, In stow seconds Mise 


"a 
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Mary was seen, her hair flying behind her, 
anism full of ring to the yard 
where the Ieds with blanched faces were 


‘ing vainly to stop the flow of blood. But 

‘Mary knew what to do, and helped 
feng the inured ln, he apoio genta 

ce the inj 4 spoke gent 
words to the poor animal as she did 20, and 
undoubtedly aided to save ite life. Until 
the cow was ‘bly convalescant it: wan 
caromsed and pottod by all the lads, A 
striking feature indeed in the administration 
of the colony is tho gontle treatment which 
all the live atock receive at the hands of the 
farmers, 

Once 2 year, upon Whit Monday, there is 
a standing invitation to all Old Boys to moet 
at the Farm Home, and « festival is held 
consisting of games, a eoneert, and substantial 
entertainment to all comers. Then the Oli 
Boys from far anil noar troop home and tell 
talos of their advontures at home and abrond 
sinoo they left. A gamo at oricket is the 
leading feature of the festival, in which the 
“ Present” Boys do thir best to bent the old 
‘onos ; and this is followod by a concert, at 
which very tair nolos are given by the rexi- 
dont lads; und occasional 
an “Old Boy” with his 
flute gives proof that he hus 
not noglocted tho musical 
training he recvived. 

The Plyeng Leaf communi 
cates to the hoys fur distant 
the leading venta of that 
day. Mre’ Gillun writes, 
“Wo had cighty visitors,” 
and of these fifty were Old 
Boyan, Among.t those pre 
sent there came “Coleshill 
with his wife ond baby,” 
“W, Staples with Mrs. Sta- 
ples and buby,” “T, Thomp 
hou with Mrs. Thompson 
und the little boy.” But 
all tho year round tho Old 
Boys drop in at the Home 
to ronew old associations, 
It ia recorded that “in Sop- 
tember T. Long, who had 
rearcaly beou heard of for 
six yoars, camo and paid a 
pleasant visit.” Long had 
entered business in the 
i haddock” line, and presonted the 
‘Master with some very fino ones 

‘This little colony ‘hss already manufac- 
tured a history of ita own, and boasts of 
“Qld Boys” who have fallen on behalf of 
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their country in foreign battles. Harry find employmont for him, wrote to tho 
Mortlock enlisted into the 24th Regiment, Coloncl Tn hin behalf, and he was shipped 
‘became a corporal, and fell 
st Tsandlana, January 22, 
1879, On that samo day 
there fells soldier = 
Bishop, whoso step-sons have 
Leen received into the Home. 
He Dearman onlistod 
into Royal Marines, be- 
camo @ sergeant, and wus 
despatched to Snakin dnr- 
ing the campaign, whore ho 
digd of fever, December 16, 
1884, in his’ twonty-fourth 
year, His lottors breathed 
4 noble spirit of enduranec, 
and he only told of. diffi- 
cultios, hips, and euf- 
foriugs to make light of 
thom, There are now two 
Arab knives in tho little 
munoutn, sont by him to hix 
wife, and presented by her 
et mance of gobo . 
. pirit infusod 
in nae ag il they | off Arwen, here hi doing 
taining is not dissij when they loave, to Australia, wl @ is now 
sa pean story is told of ‘Pearman well. 
before ho went ubroad. The Marines were Many of the boys ontor service in Eng- 
Mr. 





lying at Chatham, when one day he met in land as stable boys, carters, or under-gar 
the atreets » not much more than half-witted doners, and of ull of them the most 

lad who had been at the Home with him. ing reporte are made to Colonel an 
This Ind bad just retumed from “hopping,” (illum, by whose self-onial and Christian 
with a faco burned almost black, and not a labours there hus becn located on the plea- 
farthing in hix pocket. Dearman took him sant hills of Kast Barnet one of the most 
‘to hig own quartors, fed him, and, failing to succossful training homes in thie country. 
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wr holy calm | tho mountains aro asleep, - 
‘Wrnpp'd in tho eun-mist, throngh which heaven-bora glomus 

Kiss their old foreheads, till they smilo in dreams 

Of their young life when, rising from the deop, 
By by God, thoy alared man’s sinless Jaye— 

dreams, $00, of on vies shall cease 

Croation’s groans in universal peace, 
And harmonies of universal praiso | 
But hark! from yonder the kirk-boll ri 

‘Where lambe at play ‘taidst purple heather blest, 

And larks make glad the air, while shepherds meet 
To worship Christ. Good Lord! Thy world now sings 

‘The hymn, that louder yot shall fill the sky, 

Of “Peace on carth, glory to God on high.” 

Concmnma, Jor, 1866, 


ON THE CULTURE OF THE SENSES, 
Br JEAN IXGELOW, 
TV.—HEARING. 


S o general rule, “seeing is belicving.” 
Al Sometimes heari is nok The ear 
pomckehag ef myo Meteo 

ntoms as the vision ib 
toms of sound are far the most common. 
‘How frequently after « days ina 
throb of We caging as they ay, in elt 

rine, 88 say, “in theit 
heads!” But this is fancy. Granted. But 
we do hear it. 

So, waking in the night far from a town 
but near a railwaystation, the train may be 
‘heard stopping, thon going on, and the sound 

ing fainter and faintor till it ia 
Imponsible to believe that it is really i 
‘Then some trifle attracts the attention and 
the sound is No! it is not; there it 
is again, for a few moments thero is 
no dociding whether this is an echo in the 
mind (or rather the ear) of the former sound 
or fresh train beooraing eualie, Inanother 


instant it comes to nothing, or else the new 
train rushes up. 
Many years ago, when there were more 


shepherds than there are now on the Wilt- 
shire downs, it was commonly known that 
most of these men always knew when the 
Guna were being fired at Portamouth, Porte- 
mouth is due south of this somewhat elevated 
range of bare downs, and fully forty miles 
from them. The vicar of @ 
thereabouts used to say that he freq 
heard them during his ith and mit 
age when once the sound had bean pointed 
out tohim. He would not have known what 
it was himself. 1t was somewhat like the 
distant shooting out of stones from s cart, or 
tho remote rumbling of thunder, but it was 
nat fog nciibr. And when theshepherds 
had called hia attention to it, he had sat 
down with them and listened, and discovered 
how regalarly it was timed, or what bursts 
there wore of it, till bis reason had boon 
quite convinead that it could be nothing 
Porhapa the Portsmouth guns can be 
heard even bettor there now than formerly, 
for some of them aro much heavier ; but it is 
only an experioneed ear to which the sound 
‘has any significance. 
There are places also about thirty miles 
of Plymouth, in which the sound of 
guns is sndible. 
a old siepsman Ered six miles from 
fIborough. is neighbours, whose 
perish was about mile nescer, has often 


verified the shepherd’s story, and felt an 
interest in it, had not taken it for an 
izolated fact, but had proceeded to make ob- 
servations as to what else he could hear. 
‘He must certainly have had « keen as wall 
‘ama trained sonss of hearing. He often said 
that when fhe Tension coach game into 
Marlborough (which was in the dead of the 
night) he could, if it was a still night, hear 
it advancing up the hill on which “May!- 
borough stands, and ho could hoar it stop 
at the principal inn to change horses— 
four horses, of course—and then for a con- 
siderable distance he could hear it go on 
again, This waa before the days of railroads, 
in the old coaching times. 

‘The ear is more trusty in catching a now 
sound than in Jetting an old one go; and the 
lightly sharp noise of horees’ hoofs is more 
distinctive the duller rumble of a dis- 
Pare me ee eh ta 
ing in this case was the first catching the 
sotnd of the op coach. 

Tc is a matter of universal observation that 
sounds are better heard in the night. Tho 

of waves on the coast, or a water- 
fall, scarcely noticed at noon, will at night 
‘he loud enongh to disturb « light sleeper. 
But no solid reasona, only the fancied ones, 
that at night there are no other noises to 
interfere, and that we have nothing else to 
do but to listen, are commonly given as 
‘secounting for the fnet. 

‘The voice of tho nightingale is cortuinly 
far louder, sweeter, and more impressive in 
the night. So is the humming of insects. 
Baron Humboldt appears to have first sng- 
gested a real reason for this curious fact. 
“ When he first hoard the noise of tho great 


pures, 
attention was particularly called to it. He 
tras of opizion that the nei was three toe 
in the night than in the day.” “He 
was led to seine se eemaeo ae ae 
sound durit e day to presence 8 
sun, ‘which influences the propagation and 
intensity of sounds, by opposing to them cur- 
renta of air of diferent Aoneiticn, and i 
undulations of the atmosphere, produced by 
unequal heating of different paris of the 
ground. In this way the wave of sound is 
broken down into different parts, which 
arrive at the ear at differont times.” 
Tt should have been mentioned that the 
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Portsmouth gune were chiefly heard when 
‘the ahephords wore sitting or lying on the 
inging their ears near to the 
earth, which, as woll ss water, is a better 
th a of aye peotived hen 
may easily when 8 gon 
in fired at aca, If it is far off, the might 
ing our quickest sense, secs a flash 
anything ia heard, and thers ia time to 
almost to a level with the surface of 
when the ear will receive the report 
gun catried by water, and after that 
and fainter report will be heard, wl 
9 by the air. 
fa can do great deal to cultivate 
ear, a8 these instances of hearing by know- 
observation, and experie: 
led to point out, But we can do nothing 
‘toalter the pitch or extend the rangeof sounds 
which tho tympanum can receive. In other 
words, the car may have the advantage of 
great. koouness percoption, af hear 
sounds extremoly small, distant, faint, 
and yet be always deaf to any noise, however 


: 
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loud and near, if it is lower or in 
than tho tympanum is made for. | 
‘arious ex, ntawhich have been mede 
show that about the lowest, or what in a 


tmausical instrument would becalled thedeepost 
basa 2ound, consinta of twelve and a half undu- 
lations in e second, and the highos i oF most | 
soute of rather more than six thousand, | 
1t should be remembered that human cars , 





have not all the same compass. A party of 
young people, all with excellent beng the 
th , and some 


may op ite 10 

hear shrill note of the common grust- 
hopper, and some will not hear it even 
faintly, but simply hear nothing at all, 

ia Wollaston, w great authority on this 
anbjoct, believes that human hearing never 
extends moro than « note or two above the 
ery of the common Grylins iris.” The 
word “cry” is not correct, as the insect does 


gives » scale of ‘rounds whish he found to be 
ool ane ome ee fond that some 

le not hear the ory 18 nor 
Boe chirp ‘of tho house-cricket, ot tbe che 
ing of 6] which is four caaree shove 


Amown cries of inscets, inclu fully nine 
octaves, the whole of which sre distinctly 
audible to most ears, 


lence are in- it 


Ho bable that they had for many 


His “the highest 
of insects, suggesta « curious thought 

are very fow insects who have to our ears 
sy cry at all; the humming that wo bear ia 
not made with the voice but with the wings. 
But insoota, ox well ox birds and even quad- 
Tupeds, are often seen, expecially the latter, 
snperently communica ting with one another, 
vl they are evidently to ws ailent, For 
instance ants, when they mest, lay their 
sntenne across one another; but this may 
ing hands, 
talk, 


ing #0 close as almost to touch noses, 
making no sound audible to ua. Thus 
il ch 8 confusion of noises 


bably at tho lower end 
superstitious fancies have 
this undoubted fact, One 
it was given before the late 
ahores of the Mediterranean. 
for e couple of days before exhibit 
symptom of abject fear. 
not be mado to stir from 
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ita character. 
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hours re 
viously heard’ premonitory noises deeper 
than the deg earth-groaning that we can 
perceive, anc my eyes frequently, and 
specially at night, bo subterranean sounds 
sodible to them which cause them to aweat 
and tremble, but which their masters never 
hear at allt But we must leave these specu- 
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for music.” We may at least say of the dis 
abilities of the ear what is not true of like 
defecta of the eye. The colour-blind cannot 
bo cured ; but the tone-deaf in most cases 


can. I define want of ear in this sense to be and 


want of to match a sound, whether 
the vibrating note of a musical instrument 
‘or the tone and sound of acco go 
ing. A child who “wants ear” be 
exercised to notice repeat precisely 
every atectian of every word said by a 

. One who before ing could 
hardly discern the difference between “God 
aave the Queen” and “Caller Herrin’,” can 
be tanght to discriminate between them, 
careful training can be made to hear tho dif- 
ference between a and a flat note, and 
then in time and by patience can be tat 
ting in tune, and even with a cortain 
of taste; whether it is worth while to bestow 
#0 much trouble to secure less than one born 
with @ good ear has with no trouble at all, 
is another matter. 

But what comes universally home to us is 
not the trifling defoct of having no joy in 
tune, no power to sing, and no talent for 
music, but that more common en of the 
same defect in children which their 


ara unable to match the common sounds of begun 


speech correctly, and causes 

to let alip certain letters out 

and never observe their al . 
a ” a5 Max Miller says, “hos 


them frequentl, 


works of Shakespeare, which we are con- 
stantly reading, will one day be no more 
“ anders of the people,” we need 
not for long time to come let go any of 
the letters of our alphabet, either for want af 
culture or for want of ear. . 
The two letters Haat are: ts with 
i are the aspirate (the 4) 
nF ng 
very Ii to over-soften, 
misplace, or omit these letters, 


‘of ther tall, dul 


; make us attentive to what is 
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It is probable that about three hundred 


when Shakeg the k 
TG Elta proper pice; for tMongh be i 
fond of putti sorts of uncouth dialects 


talk into the mouths of his 
characters, none of them are ridiculed for 
this peculiarity, that one which we now 
ilike and think more unpleasant than au 
other. It is absurd to call this omission of 
mere want of culture, It has hardly anythin; 
to do with culture; some great authors anc 
mon in high places and of wide reading have 
it, It ie partly idlenoss, but mainly wantof ear. 
It will, I believe, be found on obsorvagjon 
who spoko woll in youth fre- 


that. 
in to the aspirate as the: 
guest eco dep he aii way 


to of it To put it in where not required comes 


under a very different degree of delinquency. 
It is want of culture, but it must also 
want of ear, 
‘There are some parts of England where, if 
you go into # village school and ask the chil 
ren the difference between 0 end Ho, you 
will not be able at first to make them hear any 
difference et all. And then whon it has been 
‘ined to them how the aspirate is formed 
what ite name means, till they havo 
to hear it paper Ry warkead ag 
they will in their zeal certainly bestow it, tall 
ly corrected, in the wrong places 
re is no sign so sure as this, that the 
position of a letter has become doubtful, and 
that ite rights are forgotten, Jt ought to 
ing on as 
regards the lotter r. Wo English general) 
the ini2 too much, 60 much, indeed, 
that unless the word begins with an ¢ it is 
inaudible, But, aa if to make all 
some of the truly uncultivated put it 
between two i—aa thus, “ ir 
epee qn alee ee 
is lya lefect, perhaps almost 
confined to London and its neighbourhood. 
It will in all probability diueppoar, as the 
interchange of w and # nearly done 
ithin the last quarter of century. But 
old. gris of the north sgeinst the 
it fend with us as to our 
ing the 4 in such words as what, 
cannot be spoken of so hope 
language, or any dialect of it, 
go back to an earlier pronunciation 
‘Max Milller says, writing 
ity, “it is difficult to aa} 
ja at foult or the ear, 
reasoned with, but the 
es woll ss “an unroly 
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THE ROAD THAT JESUS TROD. 
By HAMILTON AIDE 
(Hritzes dotvonm Jerwsalon and Jorveke ) 





Of thet rough red tht Jesus trod 
x 


‘To right and loft that 
Saw Hy upns Hs bowing 


it 
iy 


‘The biticr watcre that botzay 
‘Tho wlver ater that lights the sod 
They ize the sume Sincbarpel te day, 

‘As on the roud that Jusus trod 


m 
And when the aens of all His pame 
Ties faded from our mortal aght 
May a eenentee Slow vane 
ith strength to suffer 3 
‘To suffer for our fellow man 


DABWINISM AS 
Br rau DUKE 


A PHILOSOPHY. 
OF ARGYLL, 


THIRD PAPER, 


ARWIN’S mind was probably inacces- 
sible to much of he re 
ferred to at the clone of the preosling paper 
aa urged by Professor Fleeming Jenkin from 
the mechanical point of viow. But parts of it 
made npon him a profound impression. With 
his usual candour ha cont ita force :— 
“Twas blind,” he says in a letter to Mr. 
Wallace,* “and i that single varia- 
tions might be much oftener than I 
now #06 18 
sion is im] it, 60 far as it goes, because it 
tonches tho keyatono of the whole hypothesis, | 
namely, tho notion that specios have arison 
slowly out of the gradus! accumulation of 
slight and individual variations hspponing for- 
tuitously to give some slight sdvantago to the 
creature in which it fortuitously arose. 
For this, and nothing else than this—with 
a ite confused Ga multitudinous Clements | 
unregulated contingoncy—conatitutes 
Darwinian by Profesor Wee | 
has givon us a definition + of the “ quintos- 
sence” of Darwin's theory. But his dofini- | 
tion veils, aa far aa it can poasihly be veiled, 
the charectariele cement of fortuity, Mr. 
rt jpencer, however, W] & greater 
authority upon a question of ideas, has given 
to this element ita true place in his recent 
analyaia of natural selection ;{ and in his 
rejection or abandonment of this phrase as 
representing any definite or adequate physi- 
cause, he pointedly insists that whatever 
agencies may be included in the phrase 
natural selection, can only have worked 
“under subjection.”§ It was the same elo- 
ment of fortuity, and of consequent confusion 
in Natural Selection, which revolted the mind 
of another eminent man of science—one 
whose disciplined intellect was accustomed 
to deal with clear conceptions, and with 
definite reasoning, ea the only tolerable in- 
straments in physical research—the late Sir 
John Herschel, When Darwin heard that 
the great sstronomer had spoken of tho 
origin of species by natural selection aa “the 
hig! ledy-piggledy, theory,” ho felt the report. 
aa “a great blow.” 
Epithets of this kind are generally ex- 
pressions of feeling rather than definitions 
4 lite volt. 1m. 


158. 
§ Mosiemth Contry Soe, 188 pp 1h, SL-S88, 


Preserved physical 
ible or probable.” ‘The coufes- 


| governed 


of opini are seldom the results of 
Seo eta wasigun Sometimes the 
sents of humour, sometimes sentiments of 
Tepugnance, are tho sources from which thoy 
Soe een ar ares 
po happior v8 
found for tho reaults of the Toasoning. 
This world of ours, with ell tho beauty 
order it contains, is duo, so far as i 
ical conditions are concorned, to one 
great contre of heat and light, Our inter. 
protations of that world can only reflect ite 
beauty and its order in so far as thoy are 
by the eame analogy, and ere 
round some contral idea which is in 
y with, and can irradiate the whole, 
‘The charactoristic spociality of the Darwinian 
ia is, that it groups the phonomena 
‘organic life round no contre which has 
either a breath of warmth or o ray of light. 
At the vory Lost its centre is a dark spot—a 
mere negation, But it is far worse than 
this, The central idos is not merely a noga- 
tion in refusing to recoguise an agency which 
is not fully The theory, aa con- 
ceived by Darwin, is a nogation in the sons 
of conectously and doliberately excluding 
much that can be cloarly seen and known as 
involved in, and inseparable from, the pheno- 
mena with which it deal, Its contre ia not 
only s dark spot, in the senso in which all 
ultimate problems are dark to us, but it is a 
spot act cially darkoned by the careful ox- 
ion of intelligible and perfectly attain- 
able intellectual perceptions. It is a centre 
of fortuity and confusion. In this consists 
the force and justice of Sir John Herschel’s 
i that it is a “higgledy-piggledy 
theory.” Physical forces under no control, 
tendencies under no direction, combinations 
not. i g fron any foresight, correlations 
not determi pre-arrangement— 
much are the potent. elementa of confusion 
which are seated on the throne of organic 
nature under the hypothesis of Darwin. 
And if this bo donied, then most fortu- 


we have one most remarkable 0 
ina fier from Darwin which elineben the 

of the sense in which he understood 
is own theory, and which at the same time 
alps a 2 ose salons mesthsrasical 
monstration of its fallacy. Lyell. ted, 
and t accommodate an reesuele ns Such 


DARWINISM AS A PHILOSOPHY. 
ashe could of Darwin's ideaa with those in-’ 


of nature which of 


ita innumerable and insy 
igi is in tho facts of pe 
are pecnliar to organic it is only 
by & loose that we apply the word 
to inanimate or inorganic 
‘rystals do not grow in the samo sense in 
which organiems grow. ‘The chemical forces 
cannot build up & livin; organism ; ‘they can 
only ro, atoms Hat liep clecuee on the 
inci combination ani aggregation. 
ik pled the chemical foress are indood 
veda fo be at work; ‘but they are also visibly 
at work “nnder subjection.” That which we an 
know as life ia the master under whom they 
serve. Protein—tho simplost substance in 
al! animal bodies—ia a chemical combination 
of certain elements, But it is a combination tion 
never effected except by life. In the Hving 
tain 2 constructive power resides, 
work is the elaborntion of infinitely compli- 
teint ues om of ‘aad ‘which bepins 
wit ig structureless ant homogeneous. 
It works up the material in which it ia 
oml not into forms geometrical 
or @, such as are common in tho 
mineral kin; ~—but into forms which, 
every one of them, aro to have s function. 
When thay bave themselves been made, they 
are destined to make other things, to clabo- 
rate other substances, to do work which 
cannot be done until they have boen com- 
pleted. Thus the whole principle of organic 


growth lies in the future. Jt is not only the clared 


making of something which is to be, but it 
is the construction of something which is 
itaelf to be tho maker of other things ; or, 
in othor words, of sumeihing which is to dis- 
chargen function, ‘Thus the whole proceas is 
one which regards the future. Every organic 
germ is therefore in its own nature a 
and a . It is impossible to define 
it—that is, faithfully to describe what we 
ae and know it to be—without laying stroes 
‘on this sential clement of ite relation to 
the future. “The great characteristic of 
the germ,” says Profesor Huxley, “ia not 
80 ‘mech what it is, but what it A cert 
suitable conditions, become.” * 

“may ” must here be trauslated into sat 
or ‘tmuat,” The contingent element “may” 


can refer cooly, to: ies which may 
destroy the germ ew 80 bo 
ita future. ‘Sot in i every organic 


develops with certainty sing lies lo of oct 
complicated and intricate structure for work 
+ *iicdeuon und Oolture,” p, 283. 


Promise oa of pur] or design, 
Sedo mam up his auawor to Lyell in 
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hich How in ho fataro, and for adapéstion 
‘which thet structure is the promise and 


of hor 
veracity. She records what ‘ind—her 
master—secs with antomatic fidelity and 
truth. It would be well if “thinkers” 
thought more of the profound but uneon- 


scious meta) of ieeeh, What 
do we mean Gd io” lifes What is 
an “organ”? It is the Greek word for an 
“fmplement.” Inatinctively men have al- 
waya secn in every momber of a living boy 
nothing but an implement. In the construc. 
implement the fatare dominates 

ovata tales fat fones * Apparatas 
Its is another word, taken from the Latin tongue, 
which expresses the samo ides, and the same 
rape ft in wh of all living structures to 
future in which they are to serve. Of 





the same ides must lominate, 
he must, if Tossible | more and 
more supreme a5 we go in time, and ag 


wo try to think of “ pate "which aro sup 
oer to have ind de as Sesto De 
Ba ates fests ig things. 
i iy Lyell seize spon kn 
as giving a higher interpretation to ovelop- 
mont or evolution, and ventured to speak of 
prophetic germs. But Darwin at once de- 
war against it, One of the most 
certain, and even demonstrable of oll physi- 
cal traths, not coming within the range of 
mathematical calculation, seemed a very 
tohim. He knew too well what ho 
meant, and he know too well by « 
sort of instinct what waa involved in auy 





:—To admit pro- 

pte ee cope ano to rejecting the 
of Nat 

And so it ia We 


cop sled to epnk. The wel word 
is to g leo world 
is full of etic gems; and not only the 
as it is now, but the world as it has 
20 far an ita records ara accessible to 
Sie mrfae of the Ling eurah im oorored 
them. The old dead rocks aro full of 
So is that great and wide sea which 
with creatares born of ondless trens- 


formations, in every one of which the pro- 
cannes of the present are preparations for the 
functions of the future. No theory which 
conflicts with this ides can stand for « mo- 
ment in the light of nature. Dark and 


of creation must bo confessed to be, we have 
the clearest evidence that they have been 





compelled to it os the verdict of their 
own consciousness in the use of specch. No 
man has ever used more frecly the language 
of dosign than Darwin. It forma the warp 
and the woof of all his most striking descrip- 
tion, His books on Orchids and on voge- 
table variations are eapecially rich in i- 
cations of the language of contrivance, w! 

he was too clear-sighted not to and too 
simple-minded not to clothe frankly in the 
words which his intellect recognised sa tho 


only words fitted to express the 
facta,“ Exquisite contrivance” and other 
phrases of like import are continually in his 


mouth, The sense of adaptation of t 
provowuea to future Use, ve tho domaating 
and directing agoncy in all organic growth, 
breathes through his Toxeage in every variety 
of form. This, that, and the other happons 
*in order that” some consequence may fol- 
low, either for tho botter discharge of func- 
tion or for the botter avoidance of some 


reporta which confound it to its face. If he 
had been able to put that philosophy into 
formal itions they would tako their 
place with those conclusions of Euclid which 
are rejected under the well-known formula 


with the very definite idea of specialisation. 
It is oqually applicable to the differentiation 
which takes place in death, dissolution, and 
decay, and to that vory differont kind of dif- 
ferentiation which consists in the building up, 
and shaping, anc directing the inoffable struc- 
ture of the living body. Such tricks of lan- 
guage cannot be too severely denounced as 
caricatures of philosophy, as sins agninat light 
and knowledge. In politica what would be 
thought of employing a reporter to eviace- 
rato some great speech or argument of all ite 
noblest passages and of all fa Highert tena 
ing? Yet this would be a venial indeed 
compared with the offence of misreporting or 
‘suppressing the concoptions which, as testi- 
fied by our own consciousness, are spoken to 
‘us from the Throne of Nature, 

As to Darwin himself no such charge can 
be made against him. Ho was perfectly 
simple-minded end sincero—as trathful to 
his ma intellect as i} Petey to others, But 
it is usoless to 5] im as a philosopher. 
With touching wad sometinee wth’ plain. 
tive candour, he tells us that he was incap- 
able of pursuing any train of abstract 
th On thia very subject of fortuity— 


ot g. ¢ @, “quod est abaurdum.” Order, in- | the reign of what doctors call “ Amentia " in 


‘may come out of chaos, and has come ' 


deed, 
out of it, if chaos be as i 
tad a teniporary condition. But that ordet 


nature—Darwin has been specially open- 
minded. “I grieve to say,” ho writes to 
Ass Gray, “that I cannot honestly go aa far 


of infinite reasonableness and besuty should | as you do about design. I am conscious that 


come out of chaos considered asa blind agent | I am in an utterly hopelesa mud 


die. I can- 


of accident and confusion is a contradiction | not think that the world as we see it is the 


in sht. 
It is indeed good idea in ll reasoning 


T cannot look at 


eh 
to ' cach separate thi os the result of design.”* 


remember constantly the limits of our know | The reasoning is this: an arrow cannot have 


But it ia s bad idea—the very worst, 
perhop, of all ictal felts to" ht 
our eyes, i i 
of thah which ix cleanly 0 be neon. hs for 


| of it as made expreaily to inflict each parti- 


cular wound it makes, Testh were not made 


© Lites” vol tL, p. 360. 
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to bite or chow, becanse we cannot think of extent established against all heretics on Dar- 
thom as made to Bite one partioular bit of winian teaching Of this, there has just 


food. A flint implement cannot be recog- appeared a signal example in the beautiful 
nised aa euch, bocanse we cannot think it waa Sma othe Sip nd loa of te 
designed to break « particular bone or a par- ‘by Mr. Sechohm, a very distinguished 
tie cake of ica. Well might Darwin say ornithologist. His chapter on the “Evolution 
that he felt ‘‘in an utterly hopeless muddle.” of Birds” goes to the root of the matter in 
His powers of roasoning in all regions of attacking tho possibility of fortuitous varia- 
abstract thought had long been laid asleep. tions being a solution of any difficulty, He 
Ho confesses that many faculties ho ones pos. lays down broadly the necossity of admitting 
seased, even in a considerable that very element of prearranged adaptation 
latterly become lethargic or insensible. ‘They | of which Darwin saya that it reduess his 
had fallen into atrophy through disuse. This | own special hypothesis “to rubbixh.” It does 
is perfectly intelligible It ia the whole | Bot destroy, however, the general idea of 
secret: of his peculiar hy; is, Ho was a | modification by descent as one of the subor- 
man of one mechanical ides, which took ex- ‘dinate agencies in the creative work. It 
clusive possession of his mind. For many! loaves untouched everything that is really 
enocessive years he was absorbed in it, and valuable in Darwin's observations. It 

all phenomena wero secn by him in no other with their trae and only legitimate mean- 
light than that which could be found in its |' ing the teleological words and. which 
vague and loose analogica, The rosult has he was perpetually using, which indeed ho 


boen what might have been expected. In 
ite of the fanatical enthusiasm and 
Hy of those wie we ie pothing but ite 
oaring ist the find in nature, 
in spite of the wide support it derives ar, | 
the general idea of development or evolution | 
in all dopartmenta of thought, the special 
Darwinian hypothesis is ly breaking 
down. Iya nover accopted it except under 
veserves which, as wo have seen, Darwin him- 
self considered to be absolutely destructive of 
its very ossence. Dr. Ass Gray, ite earlicat and 
ablest exponent in the Now World, was still 
moro conservative of the older phil y in 
his interpretation of it. Profesor luxley 
has not only slways refused to barn his 
bridges, but in, each new utzorancs is always 
careful to Jey dora new causeways of retreat 
across the bogs—or, as ho calls them, the 
weaknessea—of Natural Selection. Above 
tags Herbert Spencer, the second fathor 
of the jena, hos od upon its 
cuenta ormele the fee rot detrue 
tive criticism. Spocialists in various depart- 
monta of natural history are now constantly 
recording facts and observations which ean- 
not be crammed into the narrow moulds of 
ved Darwinian idea. pak important stiJl— 
specialists are plucking up courage to 
oxpress their doubte and to confront the im- 





positions of authority which has boon tosome Mery, 


apostle | soph 


could not help using, but which his philo- 
y would reduce to empty ond p> 
tive forms, We can take all his facta, 
of ae imgugo tbo giving toe woalent 
e, without t lost: 
hood to the fortuitous Eo by which he 
Mies ape are phenomens of ¢ orgie 
adaptive pu: 6 ic 
idee any rel light which he has thrown 
on thie will not be lost. His analysia of 
method, like the analysis of the spectrum, 
‘will only reveal to us more clearly the incon- 
coivable combinations which constitute the 
one “white light”—the one great n- 
dour os Design. pe Seu Tend ployed to 
strengthen, instead ing omy to 
aseail, that pen im w) 1 lod ‘the 
naturaliat, Agassiz, to rej 
—the conviction, haxdly, “that lifo has af} 
the wealth of endowment of the most com- 
prehensive mental manifestations, and none 
of the simplicity of physical phonomena,” « 
No other conviction is possible, or evon in- 
‘telligiblo. Tt hns been bost expressed by the 
great Jew of Tarms: “For the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world 
are Gomi soon, boing Sa apren by the 
ings which are seen, oven his eternal power 
meas 


© Tm aletterto mynolf, I have dealt with the whsle of this 





me form mm my “Unity of Neture” J. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—PHYLLI8'S MISTAKE, 


pate yellow ontumno {anshine, an ex. 
hilarating yet not cl stmosphere, 
ushered ip the morning of fe Bret batiue 
Waiting for the sportsmen, the two 
stood on the terrace caressing the dogs. 
had tacitly set a geal upea prbsiaver of we 
neas sought to obtrude itself upon their 
thoughts, an and looked and folt as rT 
any of youth and bonuty 
coud wish 1 be, ‘Tt was not long before 
the rattle of a dog-cart announced the advent 
of Mr. Danby. 
“Driving tandem, I declare!” oxclaimed 
Maney. “A regular Pogasus flying on the 


vp th iad aid her hand on her friend's 

“Yon naughty girl, hush ! here is Si ber 
nard. Please don’t,” she added, beseechingly ; 
and Nouey forbore, hor unfinished 
however, ringing 1g & most lege ‘binsb to lunch, 
Phyllis’s ch when the young Squire 
accosted her, which probably reoustrutd i in 
his own favour, while % brought a aaa to 
Sir Bernard's forohead. Vainly Dan! be 
tested that he me already irate 
oye and hand and Purdy’s best were all 

‘ood form, his host was inexorable, and 
cage him off, insisting that he must want 

his early drive—not without 

getting getting «Roland for his Olivor as it proved 

anby glanced back, arresting his com- 


panion’s ateps. 

“By Jove, Maxwell, the is thoroughbred 
and no mistake |” 

“What, your new bay mare ” 
‘ Danby nearly doubled himself up with 


PNo: man alive! are you blind aud living her 
in the same house with her toot Do you 
mcs ahe would run well in double harness, 


ph his ruddy com; 
‘ua sana 20 1. Sir Berard felt thority 
inclined to Inock him down for his impu- 
dence. His St. Cecilia spoken of in horeoy 
yarlanco! He looked back in spite of him- 
self. Sho was sitting on the of the 
marble basin, dabbling her fingera in tho 
water, holding up her hand to watch the 





“Come, Danby, I wish Harry 
‘would arrive; mente to moet Barus py 
on the cast boundary.” 
As ha or reismued with Misa Dallas 
fe oung Morgan talking to the 
; and the er. advent distrneting their 
3 os mon tion, Mr. Danby to Bay 
a, 
bar or to be kind onon; h to bring 
us om bea hear, Miss ‘Trevyl jinn.” 
ae but we only deposit it. Just. as you 
ig 0 fe alg cravings of hunger, 
you will fin apread undor some 
1Re, or in tho hollow off «dyke an if the 
Brownies had been busy.” 
“T shall contrive to get a glimpae of them 
at work, Where is it to be$ Do toll me.” 
That Phyllis only laughed, 
sis ball leave that to your ingenuity to 


a op ees with the two girl and tho 

taoehs dat uly arrived at the appointed spot, 

Men wero in waiting to carry the hampers, 
tol Na gave the roins to the groom, ant she 
‘Nan bogun to lay out the edibles. They 
discovered a nico sheltered nook whore not 

far off a strcamlet gurylod—naturo's wino- 


in cooler; and while they waited » moment to 


survey / their iworl, s Teport now 
mode them etart. 

“Mr. Danby warning tho iuiriea of his 
approach,” said Nan. 


wen i hope nut ; Tet us geb away Iefure 
‘be comes.” 


But just as they wero jumping the ditch 

inn the rutty cart road, a sportaman up- 

Ing along with an assured air, 

beste le « eye sing with sup] mirth, 

aces is Sir Bernard 1” exclaimod Phyllis, 
iving @ reactionary throb. 

Wea you like to see some aport, Miss 
Groatoren! yy am to bo—atop, stand behind 
mo and there will be no danger.” 

‘His words were to Nancy, but 
his hand was ready to assist Phyllis, who 
was on the top of the bank. 

girla stood oat: breathlewly. a6 
was Phyllis first experience, and 

not of a bloodthirsty disposition, 
Seen not but admire the wonderful pre- 
cision with which Sir Bornard brought down 


crystal droy ey fell. Then the curve his bird (a sportsman kills, not maims), 
of the Ji rok into an i ible smile, wie ete general laugh whem, i the 
and the dark lashoa were in an upward excitement of the moment, a youthful bestor 


glance. Sir Bernard turned abruptly. 


shouted, “Rabbit overhoud |” 
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Desultory shots here and there at Inst told 
tl eddrontng Nanay wid lnghingy, 
sti] ressi laney, said Janghingly, 

sf’ wonder’ whothe? Danty bas seen his 
lunch in & mirage; he was very anxious to 
he placed on the left flank, so I lot him have 
his way.” 

Phyllie stooped hastily to caress the 
cocker that hail returned triumphantly from 
the chago after s runner. 

“T think it was very of you,” said 
Nan; “the poor man shooting at 
yandom from sheer faintness,” 

Phyllis raised heraelf— 

“T don’t think wo shonld keep the ponies 
waiting any longer. I suppose it is quite 
eafo for us to go, Sir Bernard +” 

Ant before ho could stop her, she had 
walked ewiftly down to tho road, while be 
followed more leisurely with Nan, She 
‘was seated in tho phaston by the time they 
arrived. Sir Bernard handed Naucy in, who 
callod out as they left, 

“Teil Mr. Danby tho sprites have been 
too much for him after all 

Phyllis glanced inquiringly at her friond 
several timos during their homoward drive. 
She looked so bright, and her eyes lind such 
a sparidle that Phyllis caught tho infection, 
and it became Nun’s turn to wonder, for 
when they reached home Phyllis sang all over 
the house, and to hor intonso ustonishmont 
burst suddenly out into “The Wodding 
March” on tlio orgun. She little guessed 
the thoughts that wero outrunning the 
player's fingers. 

“Thin thon is tho reason why Nancy 
hopod Jack’s love for her was a thing of 
the past, not on account of failing hoalth, 
Tn that a new love was supplanting tho 
old” So she picturod the bride and 
lovelior for the huppinoss that would be hers, 
and Sir Bernard content as well 28 happy 
whon he bud no longer to wait. Porhape if 
Jack really cared for her, Phyllis, ahe might 
try to return it, to mako up for Nancy’s loss, 
and they would be so happy, living near cach 
other. Ob! it was a dohghtful vista that she 
looked down, but what suddenly blurred it 
She hastily put up her hands; she was acta- 
ally crying. - Poople did ery for joy she knew, 
‘but she had always thought it a species of 
hysteria. Her fingers touched the keys again ; 
she did not continue “ The Wedding March,” 
broken off so abruptly, but wandered into 
« Er der herrlichate von allen.” 

‘A pair of arms stole softly round hor. 

“Phyllis, you are fiattoring Mr. Danby.” 

“Nan, I was not thinking of him.” 
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tt you are mysterious; of whom, 


That quite impossible he/" She rose 

off her seat, the taltale drops in hor eyes, 

and faced Sir Bernard, who had evidently 
‘beon standing beside Nan. 

“Thad tho omen of the first picce 

iss Trevylian ; but you broke 

1 wondered who had for- 


eeebylis guzel from one to the other, thon 


“It mnat have been ‘the pricst and bride- 
groom wuit the bride,’ and——” 

“That not impossible sho ‘was o'er the 
border and awa wi’ Jock o’ Tareldean.’ Was 
that what yon meant to imply f” 

She shook her hend. “No. I heard tor 

on the threshold.” Kissing Nan 
pare , sho softly disengaged bur clasp, and 
left the two alone. 

Sir Bernard and Misa Greatovex stared at 
cach other. The expression in Phy Ilin’s fuco 
had been unmistakable. Nancy felt hoiself 
arte, hot, but thonght it best to tuke the 

ull by the horns, 

“Some one has blundered,” sho said with 
a humorous gare at her companion, why 
stond co gh 74, dumb with amazoment. 
“What does sho think?” he managed to 
Dlurt out. . 


“That you are in love with me,” and Nan’s 
{ hugh rippled like wavelets across the dusky 
silence of the Hall, 

“But I hope, Miss Greatorox—you--I—" 
ho was actually losing his self-posscesion. 

“Sir Bernard "—her frank 0) os wore raised 
to his with a sweet earncatness-—“T love 
Phyllis and [like you. I know her better 
than you do, and of this 1 am cortain, she 
hun a Very modeat opinion of hur own merite, 
and any gentle attentions yon BR her she 
puts down to your chivalrous fear lest sho 
should fool slighted owing to her depundont 

iti If 1 can bo of any service, lot me 
be your friend as I am hors.” She hold out 
her hand ; ho took it slmost humbly, 

“Miss Greatorex, I was fool enough to 
think that, becanao [ had oreceamnt eked 
prejudice ale bad against ine, fortress 
was taken. I find I have not oven enterod 
the outworks.” aly 

“It is not given to every! to say 
*veni, vidi, el” said Nen. 

«How did you guess my socret 1” 

“J have alwaya lod such a quiet, intro- 
spective life, Sir Bernard, that it is cusior 
for me to seo than for those who are blinded 
py the dust of s more hurried existence.” 
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And you think I may wint” He seemed 
for a timo to have lost all his self-reliance. 

‘Tout est possible & celui qui ssit et- 
tendre.’ Shall I disabuso her mind, or leave 
her to find out her mistake 1” 

“Let it stand, Misa Groatorex, So long as 
have no rival, I can afford to wait. Iam 
not afraid of Danby.” He threw hia head 
back with his old self-confident air, but with 
that tendor amile fickering over his face, 
which so wonderfully swectened its expree- 


sion, 

Nancy looked at him. “Do you know 
yo are vary caneeited 1 you doscrvo to gota 
lew rebuffa. imagine your victory is 
Sere as 

le it down.“ You must: 

not be too hard sea tae: What have I 
done today Tonly checkmatod Danby and 
jot nothing for my pains. He was#o 
til the afternoon, ad abot 20 wily that he 
endangered the lives of the beatora. I shall 
lot him have a little running to-morrow to 
fee what he makes of it,” 

s tppeaing he wece muersestal after all 
queried Nan. 


She almost repented the speech, ho looked 
as if she had struck him. “If he wore, 
could not be ‘St. Cocilix’? ‘Aut Cesar, 
aut nullna’ ia my motto;” then more Tightly, 
“Ef ghe be not fair to me, what care 1 how 
fair she bo #’” Ho took Nan’s hand, “Thank 
i ‘Miss Greatorex, it has done me good to 

oe may of Tight into the rooesgos of my 
heart. One does not know the dopth of ono's 
own foclings till they are probed, and now, 
au revoir at dinner.” 

‘The second day's batlue was turned into 
an excuse for a picnic. Lunch was laid in 
the “Temple,” Tho Mackintoshes and Dot 
were invited, and Captain Harman ght 
his sister to spen 
and return with him in the evening. Miss 
Dallna was chaperon. It was rather far for 
her to walk, ao sho was conveyed up ina 
Tittle chaiso, built ly for the narrow 
paths. fre Cts fA ell groomed pet don- 

ey. is guided him, allowing the gueste 
to walk on ahoed. ba 

‘Miss Harman was a girl men nover men- 
tioned without tho epithet “awfully jolly” 
being con with hor name. She was 
fectly straightforward, honost, and Kindly, 
tall and ‘ing, with rather a loud voice and 
massontine nies She nr aported a 
ti ing jacket, short sorge dross, and a 
Hilyeock et ‘Boota that looked as if 
knew how to got over turnips. She 
down a little in London drawing-rooms, but 


id the day at Castlemonnt | having stayed dn a ct in my lifo.” 


GOOD WORDS. 


always declared she hated it, and directly 
she got into the country went a ten-mi 
walk to feel lesa like s spider in a web. 
PEI What cle nos expect odo nity 
bi t else is one to do in socks 
but catch fies! If it im't a matrimonial fly, 
it is the guddiy of gossip or scandal, or 
cragon iy thet is lionised for a short time, 
if s bloe-bottler is stupid onough to get 
iteolf od, by jove! the excitement.” 
Miss Letitia rap not shocked at this rough 
and ready style bf conversation. Miss Har- 
man was the daughter of a lord 1 

‘When the party arrived at the “ Templo” 
Phyllis unfastoned the donkey's traces and 
fod him with pieces of bread, 

‘Miss Harman, who was watching bor, 
dotached herself brusquely from Letitia, and 
abruptly said, “What ia your opinion of 
donkeys in general, Miss Trovyliun 1” 

Phyllis laughed amusedly. “I am not 
acquainted with donkeys in general, only this 
one in particular.” 

“You aro luckier than most thon ; I have 
been brayed in a mortar pretty often, I 
wonder I am not pulp.” 

“De had nothing at hand to 


she stop the area of the poatle.” 


“Bread, do you moan? Nothing so 
sonsible or satisfying would havo tho dosirod 
effect. But joking part, I must confess that 

are in the country in 
town. Whoetber theroia more room for them 
to bray, 80 that one is not so deafened, or 
the 0 of cout has something to do with 
it, but the donkey who in town doea not 
seem possessed of two ideas develops into 
quite an agreeable creature in the country, 
and the bray becomes a mild cachinnation.’ 

“T havo the advantage over you in this 
it sooms, I am puroly a country mouse, novor 


“No, really I hopo wo shall know 
something moro of each other, Miss Trovylian. 
T rather like your cut.” 

“You are vory kind, Miss Harman, but 
I never leave Miss Dallas.” 

“Oh, wo shall sce sbout that ; but hore are 
the sportamen!” Catching Phyllis by the 
arm, she id her off st o ron. 

Captain and Mr. Danby were in 
front. The latter immodistely appropriated 
Phyllis. “How could you be wera as torun 
away yesterday, Miss Trevylian? Maxwell 

ialed me, whether purposely or not, I don’t 


3 1 
tick to Jook into her She 
lurking in the corners 
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“Why should you think I know any of 
his reasons? It is not Hiely be won con- 
fide thom to me.” Mr. Danby’s face clearod 
—she waa apparently quite unconcerned. 
“How am I ta be eure f he is such a lucky 
Tiel lacghod mibthllye i struck her 

ryllia lat —it aru as 
somewhat comic that her prosence shonld be 
considered of so much value, “Now that 
ia roally unkind to laugh.” 

“Forgive my country mapners, Mr, Danby. 
I am so unt to protty speeches that I 
beahst ioe und eri speech 

“Tf you lerstand by a pretty 
suything that is not meant, mine hardly 
comes under the category, for I was not 


joking.” 
He looked 80 unusually grave that Phyllis 
began to feel ‘uncomfortable, she knew sho 
was blushing. Qh, if Miss Letitia or any- 
body would take him off her hands! but no 
one came to the rescue, so she looked 

ight before her, saying, ‘ Thero iss great 
deal in the element of novelty, you have not 
geen meé very often.” 

“You underrate yourself vory much or 
think me very fickle.” Hoe vainly tried to 
make hor look at him: the dark lashes pod, 
over the soft cheeks, whose heightened 
alono revealed that abe underatood the drift 
of his words ; but whether they disploascd, 


or were utterly indifferent to her, hermanner 60 


ve him no clue, nor was there time to solve 
doubt, for they were © joined by the rest 
and soon the eas of focding absorbed 
that of lovemaking. The i 


oung aquire’s abstraction, or remarking that 
he even Moped with the paul Oe Yorn on 
aspic, with which he had somewhat Tiberatly 
supplied himself, hoping that it at least: might 
secape te one ee Captain Harman 
senddenly observ is unt silence and 
called out, “I say, Danby, you wore not in 
form today. I saw Maxwell wipe your eye 
once or twica; seedy, eb 1” 

‘No, the sun was 60 confoun- 


Ts that really the case! You'll come, 
xXIk—u 
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with me, won't yout I am uot s reckless 
shot, you'll not be afraid 1” 

“'Ob, no but I sball not remain, ax I go 
back with Miss Dallas. 

‘Hin face fell, 

“Don’t you think she would Iet you stay 
if I asked her t” 

“No, thank you ; I would rather not: the 
ladies would muster too strongly. T fear tho 
sport might be interfered with.” Sho glanced 
up with a amilo, 

“Then if you havo no objection, I will 
walk home with you ; for if I shootas badly 
ua I did this morning, I shalt not be missed. 
‘Miss Harman can take my gun,” 

“"Pleato dant” Sho looked dismayed ot 
the prospect, “I could not think of depriving 
you of your pleasure,” 

“Then stay.” 

She shook her head “See, they are get- 
ting ready to start; and, passing round tho 
opposite side of the table, Which was now 
vacated, sho wont to where the donkey was 
tethered. 


She left him wondoring whethor it wore 
simplicity or artfulnoss that made her appear 
to ei attentions 20 ope felt 

i , Most girls in ition, 
Knowing him to be ‘aligible, would have rison 
to his fly at once ; or, to reverse the siti 
would bare Lean only too delighted to la 

a 
Perhaps she had been engaged to somo 
iellow before coming to Castlomount. The 
idea annoyed him, He wonkl stay for the 
ahoot after all, and pump Maxwell as to his 
chances. 


CHAPTER XV.—FRIEND OR LOVER? 


A BUDDEN change was noticeablo in Sir 
Bornard’s mannor that evening, a certain 
disquiet alternating with an absence of min«l, 
foreign to his naturo; for Phyllis thonght 
it must be absence of mind that made him 

to watch hor evory movoment, yet 
seem distrait, when she addresved him, Not 
till the following day, however, after their 
visitors had loft, did be give her any clio, 
Somewhat to her surprise, he asked moro 
formally than was hia wont if he might havo 
& fow minutes’ conversation with hor in the 
Iibrary, and he kopt up this forved air of 
stiffness mingled with embarrassment as he 
said, “I must apologise, Miss Trovylian, for tho 
question I am about to ask ; you can of course 
refuse to answer it if you choose, but I assure 
you that—that had it not boen forced upon 
Tmo 08 a teat of friendship, nothing would 
have induced me to undertake the mission 
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with which Iam ontrusted, If your reply 
to my question be in the affirmative, the rest 
can remain unsaid.” 

Phyllis bowed slightly ; she had not 
noticed that Sir Bernard remained standing, 
nor had. thought of oftering her chair he 
soemed anxious for the whole thing to be 
over, 

“Had you contracted any nearer ties be- 
fore coming to Castlemount #” 

Seeing a look of bewilderment ateal into 
her face, he added hurriedly, 

a are you engaged to be mar- 
ried 1” 

Phyllis drew up her alight figure, and the 
flash ia he eyes beeckaeed some resent- 
ment; but Sir so thoroughly 
annoyed and uncomfortable, that the feeling 
died wway instantly, and her answer was 
given in a low but firm tone, 

“No, I am got.” 
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been able to say no, with much more deci- 
sion than yon. Mr. Danby may affoct to mis- 
tnderstand you, to think you have not done 
best for him, and not take my refusal 
‘as final, which it is. Will you kindly thank 
him, and say I feel honoured by his prefer. 
enco, but I shall never care for him snffi- 
i marry him ¢” 
She turned to the coor and closed it swiftly 
as if glad to cacape, His Dorsal 
it carpet on which 
ng, secing nothing but 
rise, almost of foar, that hail 
or eyes whon hia face had so 
nearly betrayed him. Why would she not 
understand him He stretched his arms ont, 
“St. Cecilia, St. Cecilia, why could you 
oat have said, ‘Speak for yourself, Bor- 
ri 
But far from saying this she withirow 
herself from his notice, wrapping hereolf in 


“Tn that case I must fulfil my promise. I her old reserve, while he cursed his folly for 
don’t know whether you are aware that you | not having put his look into speech. 


have inspired Mr. Duly 
miration for you, coupled with a certain 
diffidence regarding his i 


that he me to plead for 


with such an ad-| 
wers of persuasion, 
him, to ask | 


‘An invitation from lord Glynodon to Sir 
Bernard to join his woek's i 
coupled wit pla tons Raid 
asking Miss Dalles and Phyllis to tho 


whether, when you are better acquainted, | Grange for the last night of hia stay, came 


could return the affection he bears rou, 


rou 
rd to that end, +) he does not 
hurry your decision, he asks that you would 
givo him the opportunity of knowing you 


more intimately in the hope of ulti 


imately em! 


juite a8 & relief to all. Sir Bernard folt o 
ion would be good for both, and 

when they met it would be in a mixed com- 
pany which would take off the edgo of any 
ibarrassment, and he could judge whethor 


winning you. I nod not ¥ think specify; sho were glad to see him, or hed missed 


his yasious qualifoations, his position, ‘i 


iter 


lifting her ayes she id, 
ty it heart never won fair lady. Mr. 
Danby would have had more satisfaction if 
te baa ae ne hi 

“Then you might have thought favour- 
ably of his suit #” 

ir Bernard spoke as if suffocated from 
beneath the ruin of the fairy palace he had 
reared. Phyllis looked up startled. He had 
swifily pulled himsolf together, but the bronze 
of his choek had paled, and there was a glow 
of pain in the eyes that sought hers, as if 
pleading for a donial. Phyllis felt the floor 
slipping from under her, mechanically she 
Yi a chair for sup ‘What was her 

ision to Sir 





if er 
terrified her, She roused herself with an 
effort. 

“You misunderstand me, I should have 


im, 
Phyllis felt it right to tell Miss Dallas of 
Mr. Danby’s offer, Sut 2 po adieion ‘that 
‘wea conscious of her manor 
towards Sir Bernard; and as “Mamsell” 
never forced confidences, she waited for time 
to unravel it, distressed though uhe was that, 
ay clond should come between “her boy” 
Phyllis. 

“Tam glad of the invitation for your sako, 
Phyllia; s glimpeo into a difforont kind of 
existence than our quiet life will be good 
for you,” she said, in her kindly, h 
fashion. 


‘Very ploasant it was, after the tenmile 
drive accomplished in drizzling rain, to be 
ushered into the richly furnished boudoir at 
the ‘They were met and welcomed 
by Miss with all the warmth of her 
impulsive but sterling nature, She did the 
honours as Lady Glynedon was an invalid. 
Phyllis felt she bad entered upon a new 
world as she surveyed the elegantly dressed 
womon reated round the fire, sipping their 
tea and chatting. The conversation flowed 
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‘apon oe lateat Somitry boat gossip and the 
of town talk, upon the autumn ope- 
eatic and theatrical 1d i 


sentimental 


rusticating, 

Phyllis recalled Miss Harman's simile of 
flies and the bluebottler, and listened with 
‘an amused amile, utterly unconscious of 
the curious glances cast in tha direction of 
suaamaque thas exept 1S ight olay of 
statuesque, for a slight 
feature, ahe might have been as 
too immobile. 


immol 

“Who is your classic frond?” whispered 
Lad mon Tracy, = young, brilliant- 

Sg on, Wo Ml idan’ 

“1 can’t tall you. I only know sho 
lives with Dallas in the hybrid capacity 
of lady companion and adopted 
took 1 fancy to ek beer weg ars 
about, 's if, person- 
ay eae a pirobapes| 
ool stately, she is quite an 
has nover been ina cit in her lifer 

“Charming!” cried her ladyship. “I 
must cultivate her. I have been dying for 
@ new aenaation.” 


ap 
in no hurry to greet her, he lingered 
fbi cousin, ealiog toms uestions ; then 
crossed the room ant shook her hand, 
held it a moment longer than perhaps 
absolutely ni A ing in her 
quite mista, use = ‘phether 
were to be on their frien: nating again. 
His warm, gentle clasp always gave Phyllis 
a sense of protection and restfulness; it: 

upon her with even greater foree 
for unconsciously ahe had missed it 
his absence, so that never had 
favoured with such a sweet mile and 
of pleased content. It almost upect bis 


Sfix 


E 
fe 


ge 
iG 


EE 


Possossion. He could battle with her cold 
ees, her tenderness disarmed him. 
were 80 


heart aflame, and hia hesd not nearly #0 cool 

aa usual. 

of east] demande on onward senbanoe 
leasure in executing its ii 

tivo of ite mombere’ feel pro ths Bark 


talked, and had & sparring match 
auf cayied wher vf Rogers bed 
where 2oft i 
the whole room seemed to whia; oi 
Though where he sat he 


not even seo 
her, she was ever present to his inner self 
ae— 

Viner Ge mm 

Ho began to feel some compassion for 
Danby, who stood with a most lackadaisical 
air, utterly unsuited to his raddy counte- 
nance. Phyllis felt the young equire was 
watching ‘er, looking #0 di eenti- 
mental she felt inclined to laugh ; she 
associate his love with anything 
hia ever- gloom made 

ilty, Is wos a 
the dreasing-bell sounded and 
Dalles, leaning on Phyllia's 
arm, entered the drawin room: Lady 
non touched Sir Ber lightly. 

“T call that perfeotly idyllic; what a lucky 
man you are to have’ such an imporsonstion 
of youth and age always with you!” 

‘ithout answering save with aquick glance 
at the pair, Sir Bernartl rose led Miss 
‘Dallas to a comfortable seat near his friond. 

“Margaret, I want you to know Lady 


“My dear Mis Dallas” said. the lady, 
with a mischievous glance in hor bright dark 
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in white orépe which fowed round her in 
soft folds, no ornaments save the string of 
pearls. Not a girl to be overlooked in a 
crowded London ion ; here, every ons 
asked, “Who is sho t 
wae thorough] satisfied ; she made her mark 
as simple Phyllis Trovylian, what would she 
not do as—his wifot His wife! The words 
came upon him with a now and beautifal 
meaning. He listened but heard little of 
the conversation botween Lady Algernon 
and Misa Dallas, until he was roused by his 
host asking him to take hor lailyship in to 
dinner, 

Phyllis shot a glance of dismay at Mam- 
voll when she found herself delegated to Mr. 
Danby. Misa Harman, being in ignorance of 
the cireumstances, had prepocely put them 
together; sho had noticed the young Squire’s 
attontions at Castlemount, and fancied Miss 
Trevylinn would bo moro at home with him 
than with a perfoct wtrangor, Phyllis tried 
all sorts of relevant and irrelevant topics, but 
Mr, Danby would rise to none. At Jost he 
took udvantage of a sudden hubbub of con- 
versation to say— 

“Miss Trovylian, am I really to boliove 
your answer final 1” 

“T hoped Sir Bernard would have made it 

clear to you,” she replied, keeping bor eyes 
fixed on te. 
“So ho did, but I thought porhaps he had 
not made it clear to you. It is not always 
safe to trust such a mission to another, but 
somehow I folt”— 

He stoppod abruptly, for there had_come 
one of those unaccountable lulls which is 
said to herald the advont of an angel, but 
which makes nervous people start at’ the 
sound of their own voices, that in the pre- 
vailing noise thoy had imagined to be de- 
licataly mod 3 but which in the sudden 
stillness appear {0 bo trumpoting forth a 
well-moant, though peosibly idiotic, remark, 
for the benofit of the w! company. Sir 
Bornard would have given snything to jump 
across and pitch Danby neck and crop under 
the table, for he was perfectly certain, from 

6 7 
recurring to the tabooed subject. Lady Al- 
gernon noticed the direction of his 

Ming Trevylisn and her cavalier don't 


seam to be getting on; he might know that old 


it is not good fot digestion to touch upon 
serious topics during dinner.” 
Sir Bernard roplied almost savagely, “He's 
abe “Tooke alyl; 
e ly up at him, “Are 
sure Miss Trevylian thats sot” = 
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eee ee 

“How very dist ia," com 

i “"Bhe would make a saneation in 

London ; it is s pity she should be ‘born to 
unseen,’” 


Sir Bernard’s pride blush 





be transplanted some day.” 

“Miss Trovylian looks cold, but I could 
fancy men losing their hoads and thoir hearts 
about her; especially if thoy could light a 
glow in those wonderful eyes of hers, then 
‘she would be a woman for whom an Orpheus 
could ery, ‘Cho furo senza Eurydice 1” 

“Your simile, Lady Algernon, hardly fite, 
‘Miss Trevylian gives mo the improsaion of 
having more forco of character than Eury- 
dico could have had; she lacked faith, and 
by hor cowardice deprived hor lovor of his 
welldeservod heaven. Why could sho not 
Yelieve in his power to lead hor up to tho 
ight 1” 


“But is it not the case that you mon would 
rather go to Hades fora weak loving woman 
than for one of yi et fibre? Orphous 
preferred to live in shadow with Euryilice 
than in light withont hor. Whorein Iny her 

ert jurely, that sho embodiod light to 


“Yeu; was not that just what she was to 
him, light through the darkness in which he 
hud groped so long?” Lis reply was, how- 
ever, more s seyuence to his own Whought 
than toLady Algernon's words; the possibility 
‘of loss had come upon him with a sudden 
chill, “Di nuovo is nothing if ono has not to 
add per sempre. ‘There lies tho sting, Ono 
rooment more, we shall be out in the sun- 
shine—wo turn s backward glance, the lovely 
vision is gono—nothing leit to us but the 
shadow ; that Iingors always, and a sigh that 
vn one peereuirtngy fo the een 

with a suppressed passion 
astonithed her ladysbip. Sho ad. boon 
accustomed to sco him with a hulf-sarcastic, 
half-débuneair manner, touching things lightly, 
brushing the surface, or if he went deoper, 
Isughing at himsclf afterwards, 
"Who is your master now, Sir Bernard !” 


ion in Phyilis's face, that he was she asked. 


aes 


“T thought you had been.” Io wan his 
elf again, 
pL oaly shoned! you the door 5 you have 


enterod Bines then,’ 
“Havel? Love is blind, they sy; my 
are wide open, I know.” 


«Blind to fault, open to excellences, but” 
—and Lady Algernon put on a most inno 
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gent air—* Eurydice doce not look as if she 
had faults, 
Sit Renard mniled miachievoualy. “ Doce 
your ladyship think I wear my heart upon 
“ny sleeve for daws to peck att Por si 
6. 
‘She pouted hor pretty lips “That is too 
tad 3 on gould. not poke fun at ny Bleck 
‘white dress, [ assure you, though I ma 
look like a fexder— “fr an uncle a 
ou know; I can my 
as feria Mov mem 
‘Ho leoked down at her affectionately, “I 
know it, Laure.” Then ho laughed ; ho was 
not going to be caught in a sentimental vein 
again. “Forgive me, but I feel like Mr. 
“Etafortannely tat lanco ws intercepted 
Infortunatel t glance was i 
by Phyllis and Mr. Danby ; the latter, who 
secrotly thought Sir Bernard at the bottom 
‘of his rejection, entertained a grudge he 
was not sorry to pay off. 
«“Tlow Mi ‘always flirts with Lady 


Al, on ! I wonder her husband is not 


i 7 
“Has Sir Bernard known her a long time!” 
“For some yours, and really at one time 

they began to be talked abont. 

no right to dangle after married women ; I 

mippose they think it is safur, their inten- 

tions can’t be asked; it is not honest and 
above board.” 

Mr. Danby was working himself into 
state of rightoona indignation, as if to ompha- 
sino hia own straightforward conduct rogu:d- 
ing Phyllis. Sho felt horself growing cold, 
a aenee of oppression stealing over her. 
‘What was she amongst these people, of dif- 
ferent standing, education’ sad’ roaring? 
That brilliant woman Sir Bernard was—she 
would not use the word firing even to her- 
self-—paying attention to, how different from 
any ele had econ! ‘Tho jewels flashing on 
hernock and hair were not brighter than the 
‘vivacious sparklo in her eyes; thoro was » 
subdued air of natural coquotry about her 
which wes quite a revelation to Phyllis. She 
began to wonder whether Lord Algernon 
would like to seo his wife flirting—the word 
did not seem to come amiss when applicd to 
the lady—-with a handsome man Sir 
Bernard, Sho turned to Mr. Danby. 

“ Lady Tracy's husband is not hero, ia het” 

“Oh, no, not be; be is alwsys flying of 
somewhere, ing ; but, you see, her lady- 
ship consoles he ‘He gave a significant 


glance at the two, 
Phyllis looked distressed ; she could not 
blame the Indy without, by implication, in- 


Men havo different 


M1 


eluding Sir Bernard in the censure, and yet 
she wished he were not aiding and 
‘What would Nancy say $ she was eo cimpl 
and truthful. Slowly she let her gaze wan- 
der to Sir Bernard's face and found that he 
‘wos watching her with a grave look of in- 
wiry, as if trying to unravol her thoughts, 
lor lips parted slightly in thoir sweetost 
curve. nally she was to take things 60 
seriously t why should ha not be attached to 
‘one he hud known so longt In his world he 
‘wax accustomed to be charming to women, it 
was a sort of pretty play. She wished ahe 
had a little more of what was called small 
talk, badinage ; perhaps she was a little too 
serious for her age. hat would be think 
if he knew she had been judging him even 
in thought? So she dismissed dout 
and did not suffor Mr, Danby’s glumness to 
interfore with her Plosaure. (ter dinner 
Lady Algoruon falfilled her intention of cul 
tivating Enrydice, as sho persinted in call 
ing Phyllis, so whon Bernard Maxwoll, who 
was one of the first men to join the ladies, 
entered, sho beckoved him over. 

“ Miss Tre ylian and I have been making 

frionds; we find that though we are totally 
tt we are very much alike.” 
“Propount mo the riddlo—I am in a 
lotus-eating mood.” 

Le loohut it as he lounged botween the 
woman he admired and the girl ho loved: 
tho formor with just sufficient piquaney to 
give zest to his enjoyment, the latter with a 
subéle essence which brought o memory of 
tarot thingy past and of hopes to be fulfilled, 

Sheva cae toy ele 
Be had nut felt so happy for many» day 
‘as he did that night. 

Her lsdyship explained her mocning 
thus—“ You sec, if two people go on parall 
Tines, they are not likely to come together.” 

“‘Mathomatically correct, Lady Laure.” 

“So Miss Trovylian and I started at op) 
site onds, and wero just mecting in the 
middle whon you camo.” 

“And formed the connecting link,” inter. 
rupted he. 

“Hore comes Miss Harman to disconnect,” 
said her ladyship, with a little mous. 
‘What a bother! “Which of us is sho going 
to attack? It strikes me wo ropresent tha 
music of the party, It sometimes is a bore 
to have a t that way, one is always 
dragged up at the wrong time.” 

vettled herself more cosily in hor 
cbair as her friend came up. 


EET Loess 
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“Now, Lady Laure,” said Miss Herman, 
“you noed not be #0 wicked as to look extra 
comfortable when I want you to murifice 


ones, 
Am I not always on the 
Pr 


She looked up appealingly. 

“Yon may bo, but I often notice a ram in 
 conveniont thicket when yon are,” 

“y hope you are not alluding to me, Miss 
Harman,” said Sir Bernard, elevating his cye- 
brows, “In this case I rofusc to suffer 
ve tea higvously at: her ladyshi 

tmischier ly at ber ip. 

“Everybody ia perfectly content, Harriot, 
they will wich I had not interrupted them. 
You know I will be listened to; I am inex- 
orable on that point, however conceited it 


a] ad 
ey ee etenee, Laure, you know it ie treat 
to hear you play, and if one or two old 
fogies button-hole each other, you mutt for- 


ive them. Nolo is only fishing for 
& camplimant ‘Take ter to the piano, Sir 


OBAP, XVL—MR. DANDY COMES A CROPPER 
“By Jovo, there’s a rara ams, 8 woman 
who knows how to walk!” 
‘This exclamation, en parenthise, was cansed 
by the sight of Phyllis crossing the room to 
Iady Algernon and to for tho 
music's continuance, Her ladyship would 
not bo persuaded, but asked Sir Bernard to 


*Y am going to sing from Glick’s ‘ Orfoo,’” 
he snswored, with a lurking amile as he 
Oe for nea Bs rydace /” With startling 

ies faro senaa Bus 2” Wit is 
pathos the words rang out, and Phyllis felt 
the tears rising to her eyes. It was alway 
song that atte her dangly, bt a 
Bernard sang, the wail of despairing love 
thrilled her with its hopeless anguish. She 
could not speak nor move. It haunted her 
Tike Poe's raven, “ Never, never more.” 

Lady Tracy's voice secmed to come from 
far away— 

“Misa Trovylian, do sing something, 

lenge.” 


She looked up instinctively to Sir Bernard. 

“Won't you” was the smiling rejoinder, 
“Lady Algernon will play the sccompani 
suont to Gouna “Barearola’ if you wl do 
it with me.” 


“Delighted,” mid her Indyakip, and bogra 


Ey eooagh 
. Phyllis felt that she had no opti 
sip Kaew hereelf entrapped fat doing what 


‘Now to Mr. Danby all this was as a sudden 
thaw coming upon the “frozen winter of his 
a n 


threatening to buret the frail 


‘been not to have waited a little and 
hia guit himself! Howover, this could 
be remedied before she went. hook or 
crook, he would see heralone. With this 
valiant intention he went to bed, but for 
once forsook him, while he balanced in 
his what he should say and how ho 
should say it, working hit into a feeling 
of horrible jealousy, He was cortain Sir 
‘Bernard had been a traitor in the camp. 
‘The fates were more propitious to him 
than he could have or, as it 
out, could have wished, for if he had reached. 
the lowest deep of despair, he bad yet to 
plumb the lower deep of selfdisguss Op 
the following morning Mist Harman took 
Phyllis a tour of inspection through the 
end greenhouses, While 
the last the hostess was 
Phyllis not to hurry, as the Adian- 
were well worth inspection. Mr. 


who had been dogging their 
is opportunity, and as Mise 


= 


E 
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of her face, looking as unmoved as if it were 
Hot 6 prot Kinnour 60 be wooed by s:Deaby 


Dene. 

This destroyed his lest remnant of self- 
control, The worst of s weakly good-natured 
man ig, that boing so long socustomed to 
ride with a snaffie-bridle, when his tem 
does threaten to bolt with him he has for- 
gotton the use of the curb. He seized her 


hand, 

“ Phyllis, what am J that you should look 
hike that! Did he tell you that I loved 
‘on and wanted you to be my wife? or was 
he a traitor, and just Jot you think I was 
Playing with you, as he is doing?” 

e stood paralyzed,» moment, too much 
astonished to apeak, Then Reed 
hond, and gazing at him with half-frightened, 
half-defiant eyes, exclaimed— 

“ How dare you |” 


id he speak 
did he say to yout Did he » on my 
ers or on. hie own id 

“ Let me a) 

“No, nor til ply have answered my 
question.” And he stood in front of her. 
*T will know whether he betrayed me as 
Miles Standish was betrayed, and whether 
you. said to him, ‘Speak for yourself, Ber- 


‘lis rosy red, then deadly 
but, mm voice that scarcely Perse Aare 


“What I said was this, That I felt 
honoured by your preference, but could not 
t marry you. I now 


to me.” 
Sty turned her back upon him, and with- 
out hastening her steps, went out by the 
‘Kept up hee cold dignified carriage till 
ie ‘ified carriage 
sag eee sets then the fle eel 
trembling, and the tears rose to her eyos. 
She quickaned le hoping to reach the 
house without ghectration, on turning a 
corner in the ahrubbery, #he came face to 
tnd Sir Bernard. ‘There 


: 1" Mamsll 
hanes are shaking 


a3 


Phyllis tried to speak, but the words 
i—only « tremor croased her Lips, while 

her teara brimmed over. Sir Bernard placed 
her arm in his, saying gently, There is a 
we Oe ae ee ee scaaally, 
yy s 

but Mr. Danby'e werde stil in her ears, 
and a conscious flush mantied cheek as 
ter caifpooenion tnd Sittiow’ her ares 
possession wit er arm, 

_ the childish, troubled look left her 

“I am all right, thank you. Ihave had a 
little annoyance, that is all, I will go to my 
room for a short time. Don’t be 
Miss Dalla.” And with a faint smilo she 
left thom. 

“] believe that man Danby is at the bot- 
tom of it, Bernard.” 

‘Her cousin muttered no complimentary 

i Misa Dallas looked up at him. 

“My boy, there ip a al detween 
Phyllis and you, What is itt” 

tried to answor cheerfully, but it was 
roe Dat whut wil i Margaret, if 

‘ ing but whut will lift, ty i 
I have patience to wait. Danby rather 
foreed my hand, and ‘St. ia’ has 
wr. herself in a mantlo of reserve, not 
‘knowing how far I am to be trusted.” 

The w remained spon his face for 
some time, in spite of ly. ‘3 
sttempte to dissipate it, He had felt the 

light recoil Phyllis guve when her hand 
‘touched his arm Could it bo possible that 

had tried to blackon tus character to 
her out of jealousy? That he could not do 
so with truth he know, ee mies 
. : y  Bave to 


of disposition, not at all allied, 
to weakness, Ho wus strong 
engi end terlmm elo connote, 
and tenderness 
Hike vin of gold Sa the rough guar A 
it Pechepe be was, or, rsiber iad been ; 
though he was no great admirer of the same 
failing in the other sex, yet he had never 
deceived any one into beli him in 
earnest. Sovoral would fain have made him 
20, but hitherto he had passed scathlees. Ho 
never allowed women to fall below them- 
solves before him; to him they always 
ehoweel the best ido of thats! charac S04 
though he might be sceptical as to its reality, 
‘Re never let them seo but that be thought 
‘them pnre and true and amiable; and ao to 


z 
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Please him thoy tried to put on an outward 
show of virtuca they might not possess 
Bernard Maxwell had alwys been seeking 
hia ideal, but though be had known many 
excollont, many beautiful women—both high- 
born and in the aristocracy of wealth—yct 
never had one ao fitted into the niche he had 
prepared sa Phyllis,’ Her sweet dignity satis 
ied his refined taste; her calm judgmont waa a 
foil to his more impulsive, passionate nature ; 
her love of music waa a bond of sympathy; 
her unselfishness and her unconsciousness of 
her own graces made him feel hor to be good. 
He knew, too, that her heart lay like an 
unused instrument, and ho longed to lay his 
fingera on the atringa and draw out the 
melody that slept within tho chords—to feel 
that he and he only knew the keynote to its 
harmony. And now she doubted him and 
might perhaps shrink from him ! 

la watched her furtively when sho joined 
the party at lunch. She had quite recovered 
herself and kept a perfectly unmoved coun- 
tenance when it wea announced that Mr. 
Danby had driven off. “Asif,” Miss Harman 
laughingly remarked, “ 10 by the farics 
of tea.” Phyllis folt that Lady Tracy 
sent a half-questioning glance in hor direc- 
tion, slightly elevating her eyebrows, but 
neat Hl ltfehip agen to taka que ua 
noaa, i to quite an 
interest in Burytlice "this last sign of 
savoir faire in one unaccustomed to the we' 
of society increased her admiration. 
fanciod here was a girl who could carry out 
the famous saying, “La meurt, mais 
unfel = heightened park ; by the 
unfeigned regret, hei aps by 
intuitive imowiedge that dl th Phyllis, 
the had lost her chevalier. Mies Dallas 
gave her an invitation to visit Castlemount 
whenever she was in that neighbourhood 
spain, which invitation she accopted with 
al iatic franknosa. 

“Come! of course I will, whenever you 
like to ask me, for I foresee that Sir Bornard 
will get thoroughly spoilt, and will want 
some one to tell him wholesome truths. 
When you do,” she continued, turning to 
‘him, “send for ms,” 

Yon must come bofors then, Lady Lauro, 
or f Lear never see Castlemount,” 

is last shalt was launched as he sprang 


into the oarriage after the ladice, Sho made part 


no answer, but as the barouche rolled away 

tamed task into the hall, humming softly 

“See med ae forgotten her 
jaits to have fo1 

Wexstion, and wat entirely at bet 
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easo with Sir Bernard. She had 
aside Mr. Danby’s words as malici 
untrue. Sho was vory staunch it 
liefa, aud ehe believed in Sir Bernard 
one willing to be her friend, taking an in- 
torest in her for his cousin's sake; 80 
settled herself comfortably in the comer 
tho roomy equipage, saying with a sigh 

content: “Ian’t it nice just to be by our. 


selves, Mamaell ¢” 

«Didn't you enjoy yourself, dear t” 

“Ob, yes} but I feel as if I had seen and 
dono as much in one night aa in yoars of my 
old life. I am afraid I was not born to be 
aswell, Itis t asa sort of treat, but 
I think I should like our quiet Castlemount 
lifo better for a continuance.” 

Do you know you have qnite captivated 
Lady Algernon, Miss Trovylian!” 

yllis shook her head as if to negative 
the statoment, saying, “How pretty sho 
is!” 

“Very fuscinating, yes; very amiable and 
warm-hearted under a certain worldly veneer, 
which one can very soon 860 through” 

‘“ How is it aho 1s so munch away from her 
husband 1” asked Phyllis timidly. 

“ How did you know ehe waa?” A slight 
lino came between his eyobrows, 

“T understood they were not often toge 
thor.” Sho spoke deprocati ingly. 

“Your ‘nformant is mistaken ; Lady Al- 
gesnon i devoted to her husband and ho to 
hot. Sho is « bal sailor, eo does not often 
accompany him in his yachting excursions ; 
Vut she often to meet hi land. 
‘Whon he is at home they are rarely apart. 
‘Was any ono detracting her to you, and 
through her me? I saw something of that 
in your oyos last night. Do not believe all 
that you hear, Mise Trovylian.” There was 
tinge of roprosch in his tone. 

A Mets ayaa yon shook 64 oh 
replied . You will make me 
afraid of you again y you show auch power 
in reading my thoughts.” 

Regt sg Eee yn 
i you won a 
ribly with her Indyship 1” 

poker came to the rescue, 

a #0 you were,’ 

In parrying this home-thrust Phyllis wes 
Poort any reply, nor did she much 
in the conversation that owed inter: 
tnittently between her companions; she sat 
with dreamy, contemplative eye, feeling that 
the drive had been all too The day 
after their return home wad the 22nd of 
‘November, a date that had no special mean 


rt | 


ager 
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ing for Lay bey Saericp ies y sa Fall sek you for principal and interest 
to s large ou may repay me.’ is clasp tight- 
Femelt awaiting her “ite loud, She , ened and without waiting for fo sane he 
warveyed it curiously, suming it over, as if | was gone. 
could guoss what it Phyllis stood whero he had loft her, with- 
contained. i ‘, out moving, statucsque, save for the rapid 
‘Te in not an infernal machine, Miss Tre- changes of expression in her faos, A blush 
vylian, it will not explode,” said Sir Ber-|astolo slowly into her cheok and remained 
nard, with © look of anticipated pleasure in there, whilo a milo flickored like sun ra} 


his oyes. quivering leaves across her mou 
ly ahe unfastened the wrappers and , yet full of light, Gradually it 
an exclamation of delight eacsy » a8 faded away, loaving tho foaturcs alinoat 


ehe opened the handsomely bound volume | colder for the warmth that had suffused 
and sow the beautiful engravings, ancient thom, How absurd of her to imagine that 
and modern representation of St, Cecilia— Sir Bernard’s words meunt anything but that 
the frontispiece, Frank Dicksee’s ‘Har. she might give him help in overcoming 
mony "—which it contained; alsoa sketch of Nancy's scruples about her delicacy being & 
hor life interspersed with tousical arrange- bar to marriage! She gave hersclf a mental 
ments for the organ. She locked up scoldi What bad she beon dreaming t 
with shining eyes. “Oh, Mamsell, how “What's Hecuba to him or he to Heouba f” 
eplendid |” sho eaid half aloud, with a little Jaugh and 
“My dear, I havo nothing to do with it. shake of tho hoad. 
‘What docs the title-page say +” ‘Miss Dallas opened the door. “What 
lis turned back ond read, “To St amuses you, child!” 
of Castlomount, on her féte day, “Only myself, Mamsclt;” then tho be- 
from Bernard Maxwell.” thought herself of a letter she had received 
In & moment a shadow stole over her | by morning's post, but which hor pre- 
face, Mr. Danby's words bud left their sent and Sir Bornard’s hasty departure 
ating, Ought she to accept s present from | pnt out of her mind. Jt was from Jack. The 
him? Her voico and glance were troublod ' opening grieved her, and tho cnd—well, she 
aa che said shyly, “Thank you very much, | hardly know whethor che were aznoyed or 
Sir lag are very kind, but,” sho conld Ieugh at it as she had done at tho 
closed the book, [—— foolish temerity of hor own thoughts. It 
He interrupted her gravely.  ‘Pleaso Ea 
accept it aa an acknowledgment from tho “So Jack iu forgotten aftor all! At least 
of the Manor of your gratuitous ser- I guther as much tiom your silence, Could 
vices es organist and the interest you have you not have found timo to let me soe the 
taken in his people.” smallest specimen of your handwriting ! if 
“Thank you,” she said again simply, and you only kmew how 1 woaried for it, but 
hor face cleared ; but Sir Bernard ate his each post only brought the nows, Phyllis 
‘breakfast in silonce; all the pleasure he had has forgotten.” Then he went on to more 
expected to dorive from bis gift was dashed. gonoral topics, his studies and amusementa, 
yyllis felt hor heart hot. Had it not coucluding with a blonding of aveetness and 
‘been for those cruol insinuations she could acidity, « mixture of blue and yellow sug- 
have recoived it as a mark of his kindly in- gestive of the greon-oyod monster, “You 
torest in her, bul now she must more sharply see what 2 long screed, as Mins Dallas calls 
define the distance between the mastor and it, I am giving you, but while I write I don’t 
his cousin's companion. feel so faraway, and that, at least curing te 
‘Aftor breakfast, while she was arranging perusal, I am in your thoughts, Sir Ber- 
ths flowers in the boudoir, sho heard the tard i making sa unumoally Jong lay at 
dog-art pass and st the same moment SirBer- home; there must surely be some 
nard entered. “I have come to say - attraction at Castlomount to win him from 
bye, Miss Trevylian; I am off to town fora his love of wandering.” 
few days.” He retained her hand while he As she folded the letter, she said to her. 
aaid, “Whon am I to be allowed to give self wearily, ““Betweon them they will drive 
you any pleasure without bei liged to me away; then with » qark of the quict 
reeaive exact payment in so work done determination not lacking in her character, 
as.an equivalent? Be content to remain my she pressed hor foot mors maby on the flocs, 
sxeditor for a short time longer—some day “They shal? not, let them say what they will!’ 


And at that moment Mr. Danby was sayis 
ry deal more than she would have 
tohear. His expression had been like Ahab’s 
“Hisat thou found ms, oh my enemy?” when, 
on being somewhat unceremoniously pitch- 
forked into a first-class emoking carriage, he 
discovered Sir Bernard to be ‘he 

occupant, comfortably ensconced in the 
farther corner, He cursed his luck that he 
had neither newspaper nor book, bohind 
which to entrench himself; having reached 
the station just as the train waa on the point 
of starting, there had been no time to pro- 
ours. edt Has peeves wes ie bast 
every cet, but the right one, for his cigur 
case, responding graffly to Sir Bernani’s 
pleasant “Good morning, Danby.” 

‘Had it been one of his vices, which it was 
not, Sir Bernard might have thought hia 
companion had been drinking, so blear-eyed 
and croasgrained did he look; the fact bei 
that he was thoroughly ashamed of hii 
but too self-opinionated to confess it even to 
himealf—and to have run acroas the author 
of his humiliation in his then mood was 
the last thing he could have desired. Sir Ber- 
nard waited for the soothing influence of the 
“pernicious wood” to havo ita effect before 
meking any further advances, but a sudden 
execration, louder than one would have 
thought the occasion could possibly have war- 
ranted, drow his attention once more to his 
‘eompauion, 

Teason waa easily discoverable; Mr. 
Danby’s silver mstch-box was—empty ! This 
is oxasporating to the most amiable of mon ; 
in fact it may aatoly be asserted that no 
mmoker, unless in the first flash of a love 
affair and in hia mistress's prosence, could 
make the discovery with any pretence to 
equanimity. 

“Lat me Give, you a fight,” said Sir Ber- 
nard_ blandly. iby at him, but 
could not resiat the offer. Smoking wonld 
give him an excuse for silence; but now 
that the ice was once broken, the 


was not to let him off #0 easily. 
‘Taking a seat nearer to him, he said, 
“1 Danby, you bear me no malice 


regarding that affair of Miss Trevylian’s. I 
can assure youl did my best to put your 
suit in os favourable a light aa I could, but 
pou iat begged pot te be a 

to it as 
which I fancy aid not” 

“No,” replied hia companion fierecly. 
“How was I to be sure that you had not 
given garbled version t You might be in 
ve with her yourself and shirk it, When 


uly othor hor. 
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1 heard you singing together, 1 felt whut a 
pall you over me,” 

“My dear fellow, you tilt at windmills, 
‘Because one sings with a lady, ono ia not 
bound to be in love with her ; besides, sho 
coukt have given you no reason to ingult 


“Insult hor! Who told you that I had t” 
“Miss Trevylian’s face was eufiicient evi- 
denca, and your here epetare made ane 
guess aomething unpleasant passed be- 
twoen you; and I fear, Danby——” Sir 
looked hard at the other. “What 

did you say about me 1” 

“About yout” Danby looked uncom- 
fortable. 

“ Yes; Mies Trevylian’s manner to mo has 
changed, and you are responsible ; of that I 
‘am convinced, Titiod t better of than 
to imagine you wot 0 un- ish as to 
strike bolow the belt.” 

Danby winced. This accusation hit him 
hard. He waa tremewdlously insular, and to 
‘be scensed of doing anything un-English 
was galling to his pride; but whether he 
wos toally smoking the pipe of peace, 
believed in Bernard Maxwell's sinoority, or 
whether he had found tho process of tearing 
& passion to tattera somewhat enervatil 
Jovemakin 4 berate not has ‘boen in his 

fine, ho waa ia natu! 
boyish gy Poature, and’ made aheopish ad- 
vances towards reconciliation. 

“Don’t be too hari on a fellow, Maxwell. 
toons and Uboug ef to ont 
sponsible, ane it courtship 
Miles Standish. 

“ Did you think she had said, ‘Speak for 

ourself, Joln!’” A tender smile ourved 

ia lips. ‘Then the remombrance of the way 
in which his present had been received threw 
a shadow across his face ; but lest he should 
Detray his fe he continued lightly, 
“Mies Trevylian did not do me the honour. 
Thoro are aa good fish in the son as ever 
eamo out ; 80 I daresay you will find some 
‘one glad to be Mrs. Danby of Dene, and a 
fow yood runs with the hire hounds 
will soon patch up the broken remnanta of 
your heart.” 

Danby laughed. “Well, I daresay a 
bachelor’s life is the best. I might get a 
wife who objected to my banting four daya 
a week, At any rate, re Bat tp aa 
pensive, ax az I can jj ; fo 

ically Mr. Ban ined the 
subjoct, feeling lesa sore at having failed in 
a tilt with Hymen than if he hed blandered 
a fence in # good jumping country. 
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Ct may be difficult for a groybeard to ap- 
prehend the situation, but somehow there 
seems to be leas “fun” among undergradu- 


were not so very long conyy ivel) 
unrecognit ‘waa plenty foot ball 
cricket, riding, and rowing, but if a man 
jumped over a sixbarred gate he was not 
“‘honourably mentioned ” in all the leading 
journals the noxt morning. Nevertheless, 
“Town” and “Gown” battles, in my time, wero 
80 serious that, after one prolon; i 

‘4 special assize was held at Cambridge to 
offenders, and the jndge had w thick stit 
and « bent poker laid on a table before him as 
witnesses to tho hard hitting that had come 


cy 
it if this university is less boisterous it 
shows other of for 
produetion of Girton and Newnham. Wodo 
not yet realise the revolution which has taken 
or rather the new section which has 
set up, of late years in the way of 
university extonsion, and it will go on, what- 
over attitude may bo pag the successors 
of those who wore counted as tho wisest 
their rulers when the new world first 
* draw noar hey old universities. 
Tnstead of trusting to the contagi 
and force of education, instead of oar 
possible contact whereby the coming raco 
might bo loavened with the virtue of the past, 
the mind of too many dominant Dons has 
been to drive tho stranger from their doors. 
Look, for instance, at the Great Eastern Line. 
‘That railway shuns the city as if it had the 
plague ; same mood of 
apprehension which a new 
station at more than “arm's” length from the 
consecrated college has not died out. A 
sample of it is soon in tho fact that Girton 
att are obliged to travel miles in order 
to sttend s lecture in the university to which 





they I don’t wonder, howover, at 
old lomen rubbing their eyes on seeing 
the Senate House gallcties full of girl under- 


especially in the thing 


ey reo Many of them wore 
Rubens (I think thoy are a0 called) 
hats which looked like very battered uni- 
‘vorsity caps, and thus suggested that atmo- 
sphere commentary Sehich ia associated 
with freespoken youth, But, howsver ex- 
cited, theae ladies were us quiet as 
mice, Everybody was in a serious mood, 
An insistent: earneatnesa excluded all sonso 
of humour. One of the bost known pro- 
moters of women’s righta was, on that occa- 
sion, talking solemnly to myself about the 
importance of securing a favourable vote; and 
on my saying “Yes ; good thing for girls to 
know their wagged Is chin and re- 
marked (with a pertectly grave, monosyllabic, 
and innocent face) “Truly.” I blushed to think 
of my unappreciated irreverence. Of course 
the situation was soriows. It was the dawn 
of an unknown day. And there was some- 
ing to be said on both aides of the ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, on looking st the pos- 
sible risks involved in this educational revo- 
{ution, I cannot beliove that ita mus 
apprehend any unseemliness or frowai 
heed on ithe of fon studente, 
“fast” girl wil an impossibility, #.¢. as 
a otadent at Cambridge. ‘The foar, per! . 
on the contrary, is that she may Lecom 
too prim and conventionally self-restrained, 
Some little time ago I went ovor the famous 








y Wellesley University or College, near Boston, 


Massachusetts, when thore were 1 of 
five hundred young women keeping term. 
They came from the brrierae mie of the 
earth as well as from distant States, but I 
seemed never to have heard such profound 
silence ax that which brooded over this mul- 
titude of girls, The institution was in full 
blast, but even the hum of industry was not 
andibla. The ednestional machinery was 
noiseless. If a kitten had eneozed you would 
have heard it over the whole place. 

Perhaps the most prognant university 
mood is seen, not so much in the sdmisaion 
of women resident undergraduates, and the 
classing of them after examination (which 
must surely before long lead to their recop- 


graduates, I well remember one occasion tion of degrees), aa in the various forms of 
when I went up to vote for some extension “university extension,” whereby classes are 
of their privileges. It was to the effuct that held by profossors at an increasing number 

iat not morely be examined, but also of provincial centres, and feclers are sant out 
classed. There was a thiek fringe of 


to apply university teste to those who have 
fadiee ‘loi, leaning on their bows ani tangh 


‘deen anyhow . But why should there 
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not be a multiplication of moang in or near 


the universities thomselves for the teaching | 


of “out-college” men? At these 
avail thomeelves of the old lodging accom- 
modation in the town, And this, not havi 
been constructed with any eys to =f 


purposos, is therefore often not only other- 
wise unsuitable, but costly. Why should 
not houses be erected like’ aay, “Peabody 
Buildings,” with simplo cumptuary laws and 
adequate provision, for the lodgmant of 
students attending university loctures? 
tance is nothing now. Perhaps the peculiar 
and gtrong social flavour of tho place (which 
it largoly receives from publie schools, but 
which ia of more recent growth than many 
academical conservatives would like to ad- 
mit) would be somewhat diluted by a fluod of 
non-college atudents, “University oxten-! 
sion,” however, is in the air, and the mood 
of collegiate exclusiveness must look after | 
itaelf, 


Mm. 


To from collegiate to some early 
clerical experionco, I wonder whether men 
of other professions make as many mistakes 
as some clot n do when (though carefully 
trained and honestly devoted) they begi 
their work. They are mostly recoived with 
a spirit of kindness and forbearance, which 
is the less gratifying to the rocipient if he 
reflects that his good friends and hearers 
qualify their copes of his sermons by a 
belief that their better knowledge will cor- 
‘rect any ignorance he may show. They are 
not equally ready to consult 2 young doctor. 
But thon his errors are likely to bo sooner 
reelised than those of the ecclesiastical n00- 
phyte, and seriousmedical mistuko may cause 
the immediate intervention of the coroner. 
The parson may indoot be “sat upon” to 
his discomfiture, but those who try-him are 
patients, not officials. Thoy are the sheep 
who judgo the young. shepherd, Ono (re- 
ported to be very black) tried me, fresh from 
tho university and the seat of a theological 
college. He was a cobbler, but known Letter 
ag a (eo-called) “infidel.” In all rightoous 
sincerity, my pouch filled with the last patent 
evclesiastical cartridges, I called on him, and, 
Tike a young soldior, opened fire at long 
ran re Se en came to close quarters, 

got a mauling as taught me 
ibs ortbolor Guebien hed bognreedng 
lox jan been readis 
with at Chichester. My black 
unaceredited shoo-mending examiner—in the 
presence, moreover, of several full-grown 


[who eventually bad her 
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lambs who happened to bo browsing in that 
corner of the Rid 20 dissected and ronted me, 
that when (inside out) I walked away down 
the little ‘betwoen tho Booacborry ‘bushes 
that led from his door to the garden gato, 
and heard him firing hia last shota (civilly 
enough), I felt—well, as if the bishop had 
made a mistako, and ordainod s boy about 


ten old. ‘I ontirely forget what tho 
honost,fresthinking cobbler asi, x 
cept that it ‘was distinetly unpleasant and 


humiliating. But I have often sineo wished 
that cvery parish had such a permanent 
official, if it wero only to teash pious and 
conceited young minixters a moro excellent 
way of joining isauo with o scoptic than that 
of ive prosclytiznm. 

} . 1.8 clergymun, ser ae his 
shoept Suroly ho should look on yai- 
cian as a fellow-minister, but should he ever 
try to heal the sick with hia own hands? I 
say “Yes.” Je should at any rate know 
what to do in casos of sudden il or acci- 
dont. An early charge given to tho Apostles 
was “Heal tho sick.” No doubt tho sub- 
division of professions, and the need which 
exists for the protection of the public from 
unauthorised practitioners, forbid a clergy- 
man to combine the offices of a physician 
and a priost, but he should know what to do 
in an emergoncy. And for this NUE PORE I 
should like every deacon to “ wi some 
hospital for awhile, and expect him to pass 
‘a satisfectory oxantination in simple surgery 
and sanitary scionce. Anyhow, he should 
attend an “ambulanco clus.” A tle 
Knowledge” is not a “dangoroua ” 
when an artery has been cut or Ming 
received a sudden shock, and the doctor can- 
not be had. The semoly must thon bo quick. 
Onee when I had taken some hundreds of 
children out for their “‘ schoo] treat,” and we 
‘wore all playing in the grounds of the house 
to which wo bad gono, u boy started down 
hill with shoavy iron roller. It got the 
ronatery over and finally squashed him (who 
‘waa on its wrong side) against a wall, I was 
sent for, and found him lying on the gqound, 
white, limp, and seemingly puleclesa. But an 
immediate and strong dose of brandy ect 
that boy on his legs at once, and instead of 

i led, he ate as good a toa as the best 
of them within an hour. A dose doca not, 
however, always fulfil the intentions of the 
patient. Gnoday I was hurriedly summoned 
to a woman who had “poisoned herself” in 

church {didn’t in the least know 


a 
what to do, 60 I called « passing constable, 
Before’ the magis- 
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trate for attompted suicide, It a 


that 
determined to dic) she had 
Eee neta iat ake gent fools, 


called “oil of almonds.” He sold her a large 
bottle of hair oil. This ving Tepairod to 
& church porch wa @ aafe and consecrated 
spot) she uncorked and slowly swallowed. 
'o wonder she folt bad. But it was an jj 
minious disillusion gravely to look in 
the face and then find herself in charge of a 
constable, convicted of having drunk half a 
pint of Rowland’s Macassar, { had smelt the 
empty bottle (with surprise at ite greasy per- 
fume}, and then, as the poor creature was 
BH See a she sat huddled u 
and was gargling unpleasantly), attem 
no diagnosis of the ‘Gsastor, tut, ax T have 
said, summoned the nearest policoman. In 
this case tho modical akill of the clorgyman 
waa not necded, and yet in many places it is 
ag valuable to him as it is to the traveller. 
‘What touching fuith is placed in the latter, 
capecially if he be a white man, among 
sking! I remembor ones soning tho oyes 
of some Bodouina in the desert with sulphate 
of zinc, Thoy submittod to my smearing 
fingers not only with grateful obeisance, but 
with such porfoct confidence that I had great 
difficulty im persuading a poor follow who 
crawlod up with a broken leg that my little 
bottle of white salve could do nothing for 
him. How piteous is suffering, and yet how 
very little could the best doctor have dune for 
this crippled Arab, whose limb was long pest 
being sot! Ono thonght of the many “halt 
and maimed” who aro mentioned in the 
gorge histories. I gave my man some “ back- 
ish,” and he draggul himself away. After 
all, indood, how limited is tho power of all 
our scienco and skill, however favourable the 
occasion for its oxoreise may be! ‘The most 
oxeellont knowledgo ia tho conviction that 
the sufferer can obtain rolief only by helping 
nature, The drug itsclf docs not “cure 
diseaso ;” but if it bo a stimulant, or other- 
wise energetic in its action, morely gives a 
lift to the man’s own hesitating power, or, if 
anarcotic, dulls the pain, which would baniah 
the divine restorer, sleep, And yet there is 
an ugly side to all this wisdom, for most of 
the physic which a man swallows or medical 
treatment which ho adopta, goos only to cor 
rect the excesses in Jebour, pl meat 
and drink which he might have avoided, or 
to dul! his sorrow for the mistakes he has 
made, Science is oxcellent; but wo must 
admit that somotimes it breeds offence. When 
a tippler is porsuaded that a box of pills will 
correct the immediately unpleasant effecte of | 


ie ny gute, 
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1s bottle of brand; the bliss of ignorance mi it 
be more honoured than i is, ateatinga 
commend me not to a learned, but 
to a crafty end sagacious ons, who knows 
‘best how to disarm the immediate Nemesis of 


ec, 
In recalling the observation and experi- 
enco of some yoars, there is nothing more 
loxing than pain, What is it! Who 

itt Is there any possibility of compa- 
vison between sufferers? Some time a 
little girl had a tooth drawn at a doutal hos- 
pital. The operator a pleased with her 
courage thet he gave & penny, Next 
ing she ited herself, hoping to 
empty ker mouth at tho same price. How- 
over toothless, she could have immediately 
enjoyed the filling of it with “suckors.” The 
flesh as well as heart knoweth ita own 
bitterness, Bodies as well as souls may be 
unfeeling. We all know the story of the 
dig beotle which an entomologist had pinned 


dark to acard in the company of a dozen smaller 


ones. Supposing them to bo killed he had 
shut down the oe bia bes end. gone to 
bed. Next morning he found that tho bi 
one had lifted his pin ont, and (still impal 


had gone round and oaton sll his brethren in 
captivity who had not strength to wrench 
themsolves froc. But if it is difficult to esti- 


mate another's pain, how hard it ia to under- 
stand why a narcotic, which removes it from 
one man, does not touch (except perhaps to 
increase) it in another. Tako subcutane- 
ana injection of morpbia, A pointed staal 
syringe, no bigger & noodle, is pusher 
under tho skin, and a fow of the dead- 
ening fluid are aquirted in, No one knows 
how it will affect his individuality. Onco, 
when in sleepless agony from sclatica, my 
doctor said, “I shall try morphia.” The 
operation was painloa. I wondered what 
to happen. In six minutes (I had 
in my hand) there came round 
about me (so it seemed) a mysterious atmo- 
sphere of peace. This passed into rapture, 
Teawa fresh meaning inthe word “ecstasy. 
I grew “light,” not " light-headed,” for I re- 
mained intensely conscious of the whole pro- 
eodure, I was lifted up. I floated into another 
world. Tho pain, which had been acute, 
vanished away, and was succeeded by an ex: 
cess of pleasure, Then I went to bed, al 
like an infant, and woke to find no sense of 
fuflecing nor aftertaste of nausea, I urged a 
friend of mineto try morphis in thia 
form. He did, but only to be subjected to 
additional agony for hours. As for mo, I 
felt that the world hed revealed inconveiv- 
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able Eee ond on my dostor me 
a magic and saying th feet en dln 
returned magi, pat hn 

eel Te tout foci dae d 
had « Miracle in my pocket, I performed it, 
I think, four times ti the enemy was wholly 


routed. But I do not wonder at the repeatod 

yielding of » weaic will to the temptation of 
sucha charm, and am not surprised 
at some physicians having to trest many pe- 
tients ex! ‘by uncontrolled indulgence 
in its enjoyment. 

T began all this by asking how far the par- 
son should learn, and be justified in using, 
the art of cure. Bnt, whatever the answer, 
he should know bow to face an epidemic, potman 
with some knowledge of the sanitary laws of 
life which are divine, and not merely add to 
the number of his services in church. I shall 
not soon forget a severe cholera seazon in 
London, I had & reached Switserland 
whon a copy of Times, which followed. 
me, announced the somewhat sudden appear- 
ance of the plague in town, 
Prospect of a fow ascents had already made 

‘me begin to look for my snow legs in s day's 
walk to theCol of the Theodule and back from 
the Riffel But as thera was infinitely more 
interest in a sanitary camy 
mountain tour I hurried 5: 
lively battle with cholera for 
‘We had no “ outbreak” in our 
im cases were snuffed out or isolated 

fore further mischief waa done, The first, 
two, I remember, came from Bow, and both 
aufforers diod. I was taken to task after- 
wards for sooing their clothes burnt myself. 
low curious it is to watch a panic, 


H 
ile it Lta) how immediately 
(while i inn i pa 


any one who cl 
had no officially ‘note authority waters 
but on my serving every with 
printed sanitary instructions, and 
a member of a self-constituted committee 
(alao armed with quite unauthorised 
to see whether the 
whole place seemed to pluck 0] 
wag aga | abused when the 
passed, and people began to think sbout 
what they HP done Bat, for all forse 
the drains hed been rope i 

‘Ime. 


were attended to, the 
hoa I I 


ae An thongh mach 

lone by subsequent carelessness, 
IP had Neon dtia: for once at least, past 
repentance. Talking of panios, I fancy we 
can never test their effect. For instance, it 
is not unlikely that some people are buried 


floating » heap (almost as 


and of the 


good was are 
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women, Sarah ——, who was 
reckaned f be dead from cholera, She was 
laid out ready for tho grim collecting cart to 
call from the undertakers, retin oi shbour 
poor Surah relly ded? choad, “Walt 
cried. 
Eid her mother, “she is, and she will bela 
be fetched away; ati y you can doanything 
you may do it.” " Acting on this permission, 
the practical neighbour set about rubbing 
profusely with mustard. Sarah sat up, 
stang into renovated life, and ao far recovered. 
as to marry; and I mi 
or five of her children 
= years, Another man (he was a 
lay tn exdrenis. A doctor was 
Polod te who weld’ Torn hin co'tis foe 
and I will put a thick strip of flannel soaked 
n wine down his spine. wovil 
see what thet will do.” A sister 
store of flannel, the doctor soaked edi iep, 
and prepared to apply it os he 
First, however, he tet aig in 
as a email haseock) in 
Sronmba to of his ba Moanwhile the sistor 
leant forward with a candle (it was ‘) 
snd socteentally seh the — rece 
¢ potman up; and not very ong ago 
the doctor told me ho had secn him in a 
street near the Oxford Circus. It is a groat 
mistake, when oat sf9 suscinde by Asiatic 
cholera, to ‘a marked chango in your 
ordinary diet, Tho chief is—eape- 
cially for those whose business brings them 
into contact with sufferere—nover to oat 
Thay unwashed hands, he avoid air moat 
to be contaminated by flouting germs 
tilence, such as thet which makes 
a t from the patient’s bed, and to bo 
Tory ouefal about tho water draale ‘Water 
in now proved to bo a frequent vehicle of 
mischief, and no infusion of spirite has an’ 
affect upon the minute seed of chalere which 
it may contain. 


st rills which fiash through 
PID) somo ilarainol towne may. bo deadly 


struments of death, I remember, years ago, 
had while staying in tho Salt Lake City, boing 
struck with what seemed to mo need! 


disciples of Brigham Young (then alive and 
peat acth ip op eho tog eat 
to water. en nged etal te ae 
house where wine was strict]; ibited, 
went to s “Gentile” store for a bottle. It 
called itself sherry, but I hardly tasted it, 
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did not, howover, 
look well for an apostle, and one, too, who 
had bean a distinguished and successful mis- 


sionary in Europe; but he knew that 

would’ not "Possibly it would have 

been as much as my life was worth to havo 

done #0, had I bean #0 inclined—but of 
T might my, by the 

ight say, way, that there has all 

slong been much misapprehension about the 
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eal position of the Mormon, 
properly a amist, The staunch 
Bia ae 4 


“« 
thoy teed to hold crowded meetings against 
the Salt Lake Oity nearly twenty years 
Will the  polygemist subaat to 
central authority wi now proposes 
ir ‘‘diseatablishment and disondowmont,” 
fight? The “ecclesiastical” rule of the 
ist “apostle” is so intrusive and 
severe that I fancy many who now secretly 
under it would not be sorry 10 see 
fhe tacks of their present masters broken. 
Anyhow, s resentment of their reign is 
oe Oa thing among the Mormons them- 
\ve8. 


8 
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MODERN BEE-KEEPING, 
Br B. CAMPER DAY, 


JFEROM fie time whon Virgil wrote the 
treatize in vorse on practical boe-keep- 
ing, which in known as the “Fourth Geargic,” 
the science of spiculture remained unpro- 
gressive for eighteen centuries. No material 
additions were made to our knowledge of 
the subject until after the middle of the last 
century. This neglect was no doubt due to 
the extreme di ty of making observations 
upon the habits of boes, Ay from the 
fact that bees are armed with formidable 
in deanco of that bomen, oy lee a every 
in defence of their ag eve 
gue knows i jaoahy-oalod hive or bl 
yw trees, wit ne small opening, y, filling the 
whole available space with closely-packed 
comb, which they will only build in the 
beater a hive ites ‘up and turned 
over for inspection, niet domestic opera- 
tions of thy inhabitants conse at ‘once, and a 
violent agitation takes place, which ia con- 
tinued until long after the hive ix restored 
to ita proper portion. The difficulty is not 
overcome 


they destroyed an entire swarm in order to 
Te bat aie youre ha pl 

ity yeara have amply compen- 
sated for past neglect by the enormous 
progress which has been made in our 
acquaintance with this extremely interesting 
study. The anatomy of the bees themeolves, 
whether queens, 6, or workers, has 
been minutely investigated under oo er 
scope ; straw hive, or “skep,” 
‘been abandoned in favour of the woodon 
“barframed” hive with moveable combs ; 
instead of suffocating his bees, the bee- 
master merely takes out one or more combs, 
brushes off the bees, extracts the honoy, and 
replaces the combs to be rofilled It has 
been discovered that the most vindictive 
becs may be subjugated and made perfectly 
tractable by among thom a few 
whifia of brown-paper smoke, or Radlyr sod 
of creosote, or by touching the tops of the 
combs with a fe r dipped in carbolic acid. 
‘The bee-keeper, instead of leaving hia hives 
undisturt ining thee vi fot eretonen. 
ing them, manipulating the combe, increasing 
or diminishing feeding the bees, 
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old system, with the furthor advantage that bottomofeach. The wooden parallel 
the livea of the bees need nover be sacrificed. or “frames,” thus acquired (each of which is 
No beekeeper, in a favourable of the intended to hold one honeycomb), should 
country, is nowadays content with harvest then be atood up on their aldee, like a row 
of lees than a hundred pounds from esch of books, and fitted together so aa to form 
hive, and even in the suburbs of London as 2 cube-shaped box; and, finally, the bottoms 
much aa forty or fifty pounds per hive may of two of the shallow boxes should be used 
bo realised. to close up the ends, Huber’s “frames” 
Why, then, is the army of boe-keepors so were hil together, #0 that they coukl 
small? The price of honey is not 20 high be openel ont like the leaves of a book, 
‘as it waa, but it is still posuiblo in most eoun- 
try districts to soll it at a shilling a pound ; 
and ag the original cost uf a barframed hive 
atockol with bocs, together with all the 
necemary appliances in the shapo of comb- 
foundation, smokor, veil, eatractor, and so 
forth, need not exceol £3 ata Tiboral esti- 
mate, it will bo seen that modern bee-keeping 
offera to amateurs the agreeable inducement 
of a handsome profit; aut it is mach to be 
rogretted that tn spite of the pruiseworthy 
efforts mile by tho Britiah Bee-kuepers’ Asso 
ciation the advantages of hee-keeping a now 
practised are not more widely known among Fig. 1—Huber’n leat-hivo,“ 
the poorer clasvos, It is true that cot- 
tagers as arnle have not much spare time, Tho facilities for examination affordeil by such 
hut it is wonderful how little time uced be an arrangement, though considerable, woro 
taken up in attending properly to a hive. fur from porfoot. Bees have a habit of sealiny 
ivo or six hours a month in tho summer up all cracks and insterstices in the walle 
season, anc five or six minutes a week at cer- their hi ith a resinous substance termed 
tain porionds of the spring anc autuinn, shonld “propolis hich they collect from the bade 
be ample; and a mau’s circumstances must and of trees, andl eo tightly would tho 
he very unusual if neither ho nor uy men frames be yluod together in such a hive as 
Ler of his family can find this little Jeisure, wo havo describod that they would have to 
In overy poor man’s garden there is room be forcibly prised open whonover an inapoc- 
for a bochive; the Howens of tho ficld pro-' tion was malo. The result wonkl bo that 
dueo a store of nectar plentiful enough to tho hive and its contont would bo jarred— 
supply (without any approcisble competi-! a thing abovo al others to he avoided by tho 
tion) wt lonst a hundred times ax many hives observer, because nothing irritates and ox- 
as are now in begriget fea part ae citea the becs ao a _ a ora 
pecuniury profit, the study of hees yiolds a, jarring of tho hive. ‘Tho crodit of originating 
vecntiar jcasure uf its own, oponing up| the idea of roparuble combs rosts with Huber ; 
revelation after revelation of minute wonders | but notwithstanding his assertion that his 
in endless succession. pocaliar hives could be opeued without diffi- 
Tho advanco int bee knowledge, which has ; culty and without much jolting, it cannot bo 
heen nccompanied by so many improvements doubted that the modern hives are immensely 
in apicultnre, began with tho observation of | improved in these respects, 
the inserts outside the hives, the dissection | the modern bar-frame hive the framos 
of dead bees, and tho study of their anatomy. | aro roetungulur, liko Hubor’s, ut the top har 
Tho first inn to throw a flood of light upon of cach framo is made about two inchos 
tho doings of beer inside the hive wae, longer than the botton bar, 80 that tho top 
strange to my, a blind man. Unable towco bur hos two projecting onda Oe 9), Tho 
for himself, Francois Huber conducted his framer, instoad of being hinged together, 
ingenious series of experiments by the aid of are placed side by side, but without touch- 
a faithful acrvant name Burnena. Ho con- ing one another, in a hivo just large enough 
atructed a hive of which u good idea can be to hold them, and tho projecting ends of 
obiained by ekg ove aiudlow preoden the top bars rest on tho sides of tho hive 
ores, about tho sizo of a volume of | 
Goop Worna, and removing the top and anemia "Sih ing or umd sesh conan ior ee boe 
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frames liea in quietness and gentleness, and 
the avoidance of all darting motions of the 
bands, Until the bar-framed hive was intro- 
duced it was not possible to examino the 
interior or oxtract honcy without jolting ; 
but the provention of jolting is by no moans 
the only or tho chief merit of the now nystem, 
Its oe lies in the fact Ha, each 
comb being soparate, any givon comb can 
be removed and all tho combs oan be 
and transposod at the will of the 

operator. Whon the comb in one of tho 
frame is full of honey the becs have morely 
flee ibe pendrin brah eee aoe 
feather, and the capvings of colla parod 
off with @ carving-knife, 
then bo got out by a machine invented for 
the patpose, called an “extractor,” in which 
tho frame is made to rovolve rupidly, so that 
the honoy is thrown out by centrifagal force. 
Tho improvements which have rondered 
the interior of the hive so accessible, and tho 
certainty of obtaining a splondid harvest of 


and the honey cap 


honey at a small outlay, would still appeol inj 


vain to amateurs if thore were no moans of 
ayoiding the risk of being stung. Tho effects 
of stings vary with different constitutions. 
While some people are scarcely troubled at 
ali, others suffer great pain. The swelli 
and irritation sometimes Jaat for days, 


ig. R—A single barstrame, 


cna af ce rece Sn wiih stingy have ree 
t i 9 
proved iatal. is essential, therefore, that 
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LL Bninance Porch 


g 


‘Fig. 3, —Modorn double-walled bar-trune bire.* 


the veil and gloves, but not without corre. 
sponding drawbacks, ‘The veil interferes 
with the sight and breath, and the gloves, 
which must be thick, aro a serious impedi- 
mont in delicate operations. Fortunately, 
& substanco has recently been disorered, 
known as “mothyl salicylate,” which rendera 
them unnecossary. A few drope of this 
oily liquid rubbed over tho face and hands 
make rt almost impossible for the boes to 
sting. The microscope haa revealed the 
existence of two little palpi or foelors, which 
stand sontinol on cither side of the sting of 
tho bee, When a boo is about to sting, these 
palpi are the first to come into contact with 


| the surface which is attacked, and they con- 


voy to the bee, by reflex action, the intelli. 
genco that that aurfaco is “‘stingable” or 
Otherwise. And as tho offect of 


until they darted “like 
from a pop-gun ;” yet he only received 
‘one ating. nits 





ie hive attacked by foul-brood was 
ayy doomed to specdy extinction ; 
re was the beekeeper who 4 
in preventing it from apreading to 

Eis hives fn tarp. © ‘The approved remody 
was to destroy the infected bees and burn 
the hive and ita belongings. That the discase 
is contagious has long been known. Its 
origin haa now boon traced to a microscopic 
organism of tho bacterian type (Bacillus alres). 
Attempts have been made to combat it by 
fumigating the hives with the fumes of 

icylic acid, but thia mothod is cumbrous, 
and has seldom been attended with complete 
muccess, Mr. Cheshire recommends the use 
of absolute 


> 
to 


a pound of sugar to rather more than half a 
int of wator; and the mixture should bo 
into the cells of the diseased combs. 

‘All the remedies which have been 


which have helped to revolutionize boo- 
‘Keeping we will eelect two only—tho preven- 
tion of swarming and the introduction of 
foreign breeds, The importance of being 
ablo to control the swarming proponsitios 
bees cannot be overestimated. most dis- 
tricts the honey-fow, that is the period 
during which hanoy ia in sufficiently 
large quantitics to admit of ber deg being 
stored, lasts only a few woeks, ‘Tho hope 
and aim of tho beekeoper should be to 
manage ‘hs boos in muh» amet to 
cy colony as strong as possi! i 
the honey-fow, for if just at this pa 
juncture a swarm is given off, the population 
remaining in tho hive will be too weak in 
numbers to gathor in a satisf hhurvest. 
No absolutely infallible method of preventing 
this calamity has been establi for when 
ones the bees are possessed of the swarmi 
fever nothing will stop them, but 
plans have been suggested which reduce the 
Tisk to & minimum ; and the simplest is to 
give the bees plenty of ventilation and plenty 
of room, In the breeding season the rate 
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| at which the colony multiplies is extra: 
ordinarily rapid. A fow weeks will suffice 
to double » population of 35,000. Just at 
| ui time the bee-keeper should keep adding 
framos of ompty comb or foundation at in- 
tervale, 20 that the boee never feet cramped 


for , and the heat of the hive is never 
raised to fever pitch. 

‘The quostion of swarming brings us to the 
consideration of the varietioa of foreign bees 
which have lately been introduced into the 
country, all of which are more addicted to 
swarming than our native race. The first 
arrival was the Italian or Ligurian bee, im- 

from the north of Italy by Mr, Wood 
in 1859. It is amaller than tho com 
mon black beo, and has three golden rings 
round the ahdomen, It is extremely pro- 
Tifie, mild in disposition, and an active honey- 
r, The Syrian and Cyprian boes, in- 
troduced in 1882 by Mr. Benton, and con- 
sidered by somo authorities to be tho hand- 
—— : tte somortie bees, us i To 
markably prolific, and vory energetic foragers. 
Unlike the Ligurians, they possess a reacnt 
ful tempor; and they are aingnlar in boin, 
the only race which cannot cubjugated 
‘by smoke, The mildest of all the foreign 
varicties are those known as Carniolana. 
‘They aro so gentle that they can he m: ad 
without cither veil or emoke, Wut it ia uni 
tunate that they aro exceasively aidlicted to 
even more so than the Tiguriaus 
and Cyprians. This is tho principal fault of 
the forsign bees, but in other reapecta they 
sre so superior to tho black bee that their 
importation should on the whole be considered 
great boon to beo-keopers, 
bh on tho whole a great advance 
has been made in apiculture, a study of the 
Bribsh Be ’s Journal for tho last two 
‘years roveala the fact that much etill remains 
to bedone. That the acionce has arrived at 
a stage from which avenues of improvement 
open vos in all directions is ovident 
from the fact that in matters of detail there 
is a singular want of unanimity among its 
exponents. On almort overy point rival 
thoorists sre fierecly at variance. ‘The cham- 
pions of the Ligurians, Carniolans, or Syriana 
will not listen patiently to the slightest do- 
traction from the merits of their favourites. 
‘The advocates of salicylic acid Iangh to seo 
the champions of phenol or camphor. Jf 
any mischance a hive lecomes queenloss, 
it Is nocessary to introduce a new queen, the 
puzzled amateur is confronted by conflicting 
recommendations 2s to tho proper course to 
‘be adopted. If he desires to establish a new 
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hive, and wishea to obtain the bect possible 
Kind, be finds himaolf in dealt hebxess the 
“combination ” system, tl ori ing * 
ayatem, the Stowarton ‘inciple, the don 
principle, and many tween which, 
aftor all, there ia very little to choose. When 
it. beeomes necessary to foed the boos he is 
distracted by the advocates of dry sugar 
fooding on the one hand and syrup-feeding 
on the othor. A typieal question which has 
raised the most vehement discord is the use 
of revorsible framos. The beos construct the 
comb in such a manner that the mouth of 
tho cell is a little highor than the base. There 
isa downward and inward slope, so that when 
the honey is put in it will not readily flow 
out, If the comb ho placed upside down the 
‘dev, it ia asid, will tako out the honoy and 
storo it afresh in another part of tho hive; 


and advantage ia takon of this to indnee the and 


boes to fill certain square boxes (technically 
Imown oa “‘scctions” and placed on the 
of the frames) with honey intended to 
sold “in the comb.” But whether there ison 
the whole any guin, whether the bees really 
will romove the honey, and whether there 
are not serious drawbacks, all these points 
are keenly disputed. Aguin, lot us sup 

0 that un amatour has surmounted all his 
difficulties, and hos sent a sample of his 
honey to compete for a prizo ut a show. On 
inquiring what aru the points of good honey 
ho finds that no two judges are ly 
agreed. One say that the hone; ull be 
liquid ; another prefers it granulated. Ono 
‘kes a “creamy-white” colonr, snothor “ pale- 
otraw,” and a third “lightamber.” In the 
matter of flavour, as maight naturally be sup- 

there are still wider disagroemonts, 

Ine to the differonces of individual tastes. 

In ostimating the significance of these dis- 

and the reality of the progress which 

ia being made in our knowledge of boos, it iz 
neoossary to discriminate botween bee-keep- 
ing aa an art and the study of beos as 9 
sconce, In the art many points may fairly 
ho opon to dispute, but in the s.ionce 
voint xaust be decided by the weight of evi- 
Aonoe, and false theories must immedi 
ive way as soon us proof of thei: falsity is 


Lrought forward. Over the natural history work, 


as the art 
The num- 


of bees there is no such ling 
of beo-cultare appears opoeks 


ber of inquirers is legion, and our knowledge 
of the subject advances steadily from point 
to point. last fow years have witnessed 


tho downfall of many traditional ortors. For 
exsmple, the supposition that the beo is in- 
it has bean disproved by Sir John 
Lubbock, who has shown that no wnimal is 
so rigidly tel in all its doings by in- 
atinct, Again, it wus long supposed that the 
queon bee was the rulor of the hive, com- 
% her subjects autocratically, and avert 
diapensing justice. Some writers huve said 
that she is attendod by s small circle of bees 
(the number has boon fixed at twelve, and 
thay have boon called tho Twelve Aportlos), 
that these bees always stand in a ring 
round the quoen, facing inwards, to ward off 
intruders, The queen has now, however, 
boen stripped of all the attributes of majesty, 
appears as a simple mother-boe, with hor 
functions atrietly limitod to the laying of 
eggs. It is true that wherever she goos the 
beey nearest: to her tarn towards her, and 
offer food from their tongues ; but false that 
she is followed about bya ‘body of attondanta, 
Errors have likewiso been exposed with re- 
gael to the mathematical acer of 
cell shape, construction of the quecn's 
cocoon, the function of the honcy-mouth in tho 
‘beo’s stomach, the action of the Leo's Me, 
tho use of the antonme-scrapor in the fore- 
leg, the changing of their skin by ths larvir, 
the nature of eyden, and many other 
which cannot here be enumorated. 
However much they may differ in other 
‘matters, all bee-keepe:~ wil agree that bee- 
ing ia & most fus.inating pursuit, An 
old French writer, De (i: leu, once remarked, 
that he had nevor meta boeeoper who lore 
his boos moderately ; thoy were all enthusi- 
astic devotees, Certain it ia that a beehive is 
a little kingdom filled with the most astonish- 
ing marvels, The study of it is ondlcsa If 
it is a source of pride and of guin to ite pos 
soasor, it is above all a wonder of wonders to 
thonaturalist. So exquisite isthe mechanism 
of » bee's organs and musclos, so varied anc 
complicated, so mysterious sad well-nigh in- 
jablo tro it inane, and so faithfully 
fully does it perform its appointe:! 
‘hat wo can think of no’ beeneh of 
science the study of which ia better caleu- 
luted to arouse an inquirer to enthusiasm. 
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MUNDAY BELDINGS FOR UAT, 
Br mua EDITOR. 
TIBST SUNDAY. the opportunities ho has had, not according 
Yaad us not inte temptation.”-—E, to wint be norer vee Fay eee y 
Bead Deut, vin, 1-8; Hab. ail, 1-19, made en upward. 
INES Ta God does not text Sa order to ru. 


A BE we, thon, to believe that our Father in 
heaven leads His children into tempta- 
ont The Bible boldly answers “ Yes,” and 
gives ‘instances from Al to Christ, and 
Job to Bt. Panl, which illustrate the 
fact. Our knowledge of life amply con- 
saute assertion. 7 he 
it to gain a truco undorstanding 
this answer we, must roalise the object for 
which temptations are sppointed by 
A person may be tempted by another either 
for the purpose of making him fall or for 
the purpose of moral education, The first 
of these kinds of temptation we call seduc- 
tion ; in this way the devil tempts, and every 
wicked man. or woman tempt. It was to 
¢ our attributing temptation to God 
in this sense—as Jews and Christians have 
sometimes attributed it—that St James 
“Lot no man say when he is tempted, 
1 am tempted for God cannot be 
torapted with evil, neither tempteth He any 
man, 

Thore were doubtless jo then, a8 there 
are now, who thus wie God. Thoy 
might havo twisted a text here and to 
give countenance to their belief. Or 
might have songht proof elsowhere, and 
have asked, “Why have I been born with 
‘these passions? and why have my circum- 
stances been so ordered as to expose me to 
tenaphations that have proved too much for 
= asteotedt cn voll aed oh bane 

in omnipotent as well as why have 
I not been saved tm the. bgt fitand 
might many a poor child in the city 
reason, in whom tho herodit stamp of 
wicked tendencies seoms formulated in the 
uhepe of the skull and in every feature of 
the countenance, and whose education from 
his mother’s breast, whose milk was 
drenched with alcohol, re, 6 lsat wild 
outburst of crime and debauchery, bas been 
one long cures. May not such a man justly 
blame God that he had been so tried, with- 
out almost a chance of escapes? Butin euch 
an extreme case we can without hesitation 
spply St. James's words, “God cannot be 
tampted with evil, neither tompteth He any 
man.” Circumstances are not laws. ™ 
man is left without a witnesa as to right and 
wrong, snd each one is judged according to 


But there is another sense in which God 
does tempt, but it is for the purpose of 
moral education. Discipline implies trial, 
‘but it is trial whose end is perfection. Trials 
and temptations Ls in i Hight salon ty 
for they Cy in i jucata, 
Ie was Gus that Abraiam wes tuipad, and 
his faith waa deepened even when a thousand 


God, Voices might have urged him to disobey, It 


was thus that Isracl was led forty years in the 
wilderness, that through difficulties and pri- 
i ight learn how man does not, 
bat by all that God ap- 
inte, And it was thus that Jesus was 
into the wilderness, and His life be- 
came one long trial of sonahip. “ 
He wore a Son, yot Ho learned obedience 
teaptaion ere ters of wore thn © 
were the result of more a 
divine ission ; Christ reccived thom as 
en Him by His Father. In so far as they 
t eolicitations to evil they had @ 
Satunic sido, but in so far as they were dis- 
ciplinary they were divine. 

‘We may thus vo how, in the order- 
ing of our lot in life, we may oxpect cireum- 
stances which t77 us, the tendency of which, 
if we are faithful, is to make us morally 
stronger and better; while have, on the 
other hand, a side full of evil enticement, 
whereby, through the lusts and passions of 
our own wicked nature, or through the 
solicitudes of the devil, or of bad men and 
‘bad women, the trial which ought to have 
proved beneficial becomes the ovcasion of 
our fall. Evory man is tempted in thia evil 
sonso “when ho is led away of hia own lust 
and enticed.” 


SEOOND SUNDAY. 
“Lead us not into temptation." —IT, 
‘Bead Gen. xxi, 1-18; Matth. tv. 1-11. 

But if the purpose of God, in educating 
us through temptation, is beneficent, it may 
‘be asked, Why, then, should we pray, “Lead 
us not into temptation” Why not utter 
tho braver request, “Lead us into the thick 
of Do not spare euch trials, 
Whatever the path may be, if it only brings 

the highest placea in Thy kingdom, lead 
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Although these utterances may appear noble, ' 


to the Stoic or fanatic, and are not 
and. fii 


to sea in it the trucst bravery. The Stoic 
may imagine it would have been more heroic 
to we boldly demanded the cup in order to 
drink 1h oft to Bea vary a nt bo ae tt 
“agony ly sweat” soem. infinitel 
ler, a8 ¢: ii the loathing with which 
it holy Soul was shrinking from spiritual 
suffering while, in calm resignation, Ho said, 
“Father, not my will, but thine bo dono.” 
‘Thero is surely greater filial obedioneo in such 
\ised acceptances of the will of God than 
if thero had been rash self-confidence de- 
manding the tri, with the assertion of pers 
fect ability to boar it, 
And 60, too, this petition, “Lead ns not 
into temptation,” is the prayor of truc conso- 
eration—ready to follow, while droading with 


Z 
z 


union of willingnoss with fear 1 
‘has evor stood on tho brink of 
crisis in life, whon he knew that a 
strain would bo put upon principlo, 
know the porfect harmony between 
to accept the will of God and the 
against the hard path which His wi 
points! Even when we know that 
May prove ultimately rich in bk 
cannot help shrinking from it, and 
dren ory for help against our w 
“Father, if it be possible, lead us 
this trial, neverthelosa Thy will 
‘When we leave theories and come to the 
actual experiences of men, wo have no difi- 
culty in recognising how a complete acknow- 
ledgmont of the wisdom and heneficence of 
tho Divine discipline can be joined with the 
Bryer, “Lead us not into temptation.” 

fo have eaid that temptations are part of 
our probationary discipline, testing, and 0 
strengthening, principle. No one can tell 
what principle really moans until it has 
‘been tried. It was by trial that tho faith of 
Abraham, and the patience of Job, and the 
obedience of Christ were learned and deep- 
ened 28 well as manifested. But we must 
not misunderstand the word “probation,” ss 
if it implied the proving of how much 
ne oan stand, ao ah onginser tries the strength 
of achain by the greatnoss of the strain it 
ean bear. Nothing can be more dishononr- 
‘ing than to attach such a meaning to the 
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trials appointed by God, and to imagine Him 
watching—shall one say it t—as a detective 
might watch for aymapiom of failure, And 
yet this is the ran reprosentation some- 
times given ways, apportioning 
4m oternal heaven or an eterndt bell ne 
cording to the successes or failures that 
gum up a soties of auch “tests,” This ia the 
reverse of the Scriptural conception of proba- 
tion, which is easentially educative. fa this 
Tight all cireumstances rightly used become 

to strengthen us in what ia good, It 
As not to ace whether we fail or not that God 
deals with us, but in order to purify and 
bless. This education by trial is universal. 


There is no place, no condition of lifo which 
is exempt its influence, Christ was 
tompted on the pinnacle of tho Temple as 


well aa in the solitude of the desort. Judas 
was one of the twelve even as St, John was 
ono of the twelve, Great wealth is aa full of 
danger as great poverty. Tho happy medium 
of comfort without extremes often tonds to 
stagnant calm visited by no vital breeze of 
salutary difficulty. Robust health my bring 
& coarse confidence, and a bed of sickness 
does not mako sanctity easy. The busy man 
has his snares as woll as tho idle. pit 
and pew have each their poculiar temptations. 
‘There may be circamstances which accumu- 
late trial, as there are crises and hours in life 
of peculiar aiffeulty, But it is cowardly to 
cry ont against our circumetances, or against 
the age we live in, and to fancy that faith 
was casicr long ago; or ta draw back our 
neck from the yoke of our own every-day 
duty, imagining that under some other kind 
‘of yoke we would be better men. It is not 
the race given another you have to run, but 
the race which has been set bofore yon, and 
you may be gure that it will provo tho host 
possible, It is by this ono, and not another, 
God would edneate you. Look at Christ. 
All the circumstances of life were against 
Him, Ho was aa really tried as tho poorest 
and weakest mortal oat Fy ican and 
His was just that whi poorest 
Fes aie il may possess, for it was the 
of One who was willing to havo no 
strength at all in Himeelf, but to bo simply 
as a child, accepting what His Vather ap- 
pointed. His was tho grander of obedience 
and complete dependence. He “empticd” 
Himself of every resource but the will of the 
Father, and was made “perfect by suffering.” 
Grider yond guide to victory and ita 
Pledge.“ signo lebi 
"But there may be some who inngine theit 
diffiontties are greater than any wo have 
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described, A man may say, “No one knows 
how terrible my fight is,’ and with what 
strong crying and tears I have battled for 
victory; ant after oll, it eoems in vain, 
Alas! for the tyranny of evil habits, for the 
solicitations of evil companions, and for the 
network of evil surroundings which encom- 
me! Thore is no use in my trying, for 
have tried and failed.” And droadful 
as theo experionoos may be, it is not too 
much to say that these very circumstances 
may prove to be the moat ‘beneficial. For 
thore ia a salut influence in the increased 
suffering which habit impoaca on thoso who 
havo hitherto yiclded to its power, but whe 
are sooking now to resist it, Tho atruggle 
aay be painful as purgatory, but like purga- 
tory, it ia for purging away. Safety Bay be 
« tacked from this nettle danger.” Not 
thut any one should dare to risk temptations 
that can by possihility be avoided, Our 
Lont is vory strict when He tells us to pluck 
out, tho night eyo or to cut off the right 
hand which causea us to offend, rather than 
make shipwreck of the soul ; aud the cutting 
off a companion whoso influence is bad, or 
the separating onesolf from an environment 
which ix ly corrupt, may somotimos bo 


aa difficult as literal obedience to auch a com ' 


mand, Tho necessity, however, is obvious. 
‘Temptations which como to us in 
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the burthen which weighs upon humanity, 
yot He know as wo camob Know that ib 
‘not evil but goodness which is eternal. We 
live under the clouds and mists of carth, and, 
fool us if they were dominant, but His Spirit 
dwelt in tho light of God, and was able to 
soe earth in its due proportion, And so He 
lays the foundation of His great prayer on 
pe eg epee it 





begins by lifting our away from 
oursolves to the Fathor in heaven—to His 
and kingdom, and will; and it ends 
by telling us that His are the kingdom, the 
power, and the glory. Ho would thus give 
ua courage, assuring us that it is not the 
devil, but God who roigns for vor and ever. 
This valley of carth, which is so often filled 
with the lows of death, is not the whole 
univorse, ist therefore did not place 
evil first, 8 if it were our master. en- 
thrones God, and in Him He gives us confi. 
denoe that sin shall not havo dominion over ua, 
The pryer “Doliver us from evil” may 
refer either (1) to the evila which affect huma- 
nity, or (2) to those which burden the indi- 
vidnal consci 


cionco. 

(1) *Doliver us from vil” has boen the 
ery of humanity in all » expressod in 
many o social struggle, and in many a war, 
ax well as in prayer to God. The history of 


the way of | civilisation bas boon tho narrative of tho 


duty must be viewed in s different light, for |long battle wagod by the race for deliver- 
us we mect them wo can take comfort from | ance from tho yreat army of velfish wrongs,’ 


the assurunce that He who leads us in the ; the 


path of lifo will, “with tho temptation make 
a way of escapo.” He will give ua grace 
according to our day, and will nob suffor 
those who trust aud obey Him to be tempted 
“more than they can bear.” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
“Deliver us from eri” —T. 
‘Bead To, Ill, =11; ft, Matth, sore. 31 to end. 
The translation in the Revised Version, 
“Deliver us from the evil one,” does not 
make any substantial alteration in the meau- 
ing of the petition ; but, whether from furmi- 
larity, or from the more general 


of 
tho expression, we profer the old rendorin, 
Ta ono ih It laa ory of soccow, in anothce drelism 


it ia the utterance of » glorious 
‘Usually some such ery comes first i 
own prayors. It is the last of all the 
tions in the prayer our Lord hes taught us 
‘We feel the immediate presenes of sin, and 
the longing for deliverance naturally finds 
earliest cuprossion ; but it was difforent with 
Chrint. Althongh no one felt sin as He felt 
it or came so completely undot a sense of 


ond unnumbered sufferings 
under which it has heen crushod. Sometimes 
the evils of the world seem so grout that wo 
aro tempted to lose faith in any deliverance, 
und to accept them us inevitable, When the 
‘moral instincts besa Mantel, or ving te 
disappointments of loving toil produce de- 
ir, then we are disposed to adopt any 
ng pliloephy would tosch us 
to leave things alone, while it mocra at 
the entorprise of the missionary and philan- 
thropist, “Such things have bean,” they 
say, “and such they will ulways ba You 
cannot alter them. Drunkcnness, no doubt, 
runs riot, and the poor lie fullon beneath 
the social wheol, and dishonesty and seoun- 
lism are rampant. Bo it eo! The world 
can never bo a Utopia. Why troublo your. 
self Ed, drink, and make merry.” “And 
then eolfishness closes its doors holds ite 
ze sud things are allowed to go on till 
for deliverance becomes the cry for 
rafdlation, and the earth shake to tho tread 
of the thousands who sing their “ f 
to the startling aud confusion of 


cynical dreamers. 


ira’ 
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Or i may be that the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of humanity, to which they hail tarned 
» doaf ear, are brought near to thomaclves 
in another manner. Commercial ruin over- 
whelms the house of Dives, and plunges it 
into the poverty i had hitherto 
from afar. Thon it knows perfores what tho 
aelfishness of the world moans. Or, still 
more terribly, one of their own dear circle 
sinks before their eyes into the horrible whirl- 

of pollution, and they are forced to gaze, 
face to face, upon sights of human shame and 
wickedness until they know as they nover 
knew bofore, that there can be no saying of 
“Peace! Peace ” to any ovil, and that 
and all men havo to do with the sin of the 
world. 

‘But. there is surely anothor ond botter 
way of learning that wo must all tako part 
in the great, battle against wrong, and join 
hoart and soul in the prayer of our common 
humanity, “Deliver us from ovil.” That 
better way is through tho Spitit of holy love, 
which keops not itself aloof from tho brother 
man, however low his place or however sinfal 
hia condition, As, in short, we share the 
Spirit of tho Mastor, wo will share His sorrow 
uvor the world. We will also come to share 
ITis granct hopo of redemption, believing that 
those wrongs ought not to be thero, for that 
they aro againat the will of the Futher, The 
prayor “ Deliver us from evil” will then be- 
come tho batile-ery of coming victory. For 
the life of Christ was an unccasiny warfure 
against disearo, sorrow, pride, and sel 
(t wos the assertion of a divine order in 
the midet of the devil's disorder. Evory 
miracle He wrought was the “sign” of & 
kingdom of rightoousness, and peaco, and 
joy. Tt was thus that Ho “robuked ” disease 
and ovil spirits, as if they were onemica 
And it was to carry on this work of healin, 
in socioty that Ho inspired His Chnrch with 
Hie own Spirit of holy love and sont it forth 
into the workd And 20 it is that He teaches 
us to pray ‘Deliver us from ovil,” not de- 
liver “me ;” but He places us in the ranks, 
alongside of the aufforing and misorable, and 
the vory worst of our brothers and sisters, 
and makes us fool our oneness ; that we have 
to do with ono another ; that the eyil is ours 
as woll as theirs; that we mnsi be united in 
tho ery for deliverance, and united also ri! 
all who pray this prayer, in the work of 
livering man from tho dovil and every ovil. 

It is @ truo saying of a living statesman 
that the two groatest and worthicat sphercs 
of human interost aro religion and polities, 
‘because they both hava to do with the ameli- 





oration of the evils of tho world. There is 
no noblor work than thus to be a fellow. 
worker with God in Ilia kingdom. And we 
may be thankfal that politicians are daily 
recognising more fully the trac mission of 
their acience, and that religion ia also becom- 
aghode: in ita aims and more like Christ, 

‘vindicated the sacredness of things which 
ecclesiastics have so often termed lar. Re- 
ligion is = as the spiritual valuo of 
lesson | socivlogist, sanitarian, ant 
Bayete’ Tt is learning that it has to do 
more than to tell thia man and that how he 
may be aafe when he dies, for that its fanc- 
tion is essentially to save socioty from the 
evils under which it and in the name 
of God the Father to bring to it that complete 
redemption, of which the life and death of 
Jesus Christ wore at once the highost expres- 
sion, as they form aleo the only sure instru- 
ment for its accomplishment. 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
Deliver os from evil."-IT. 
‘Read Pralen M, | Bt. Matth, xv. 1+ 20, 

‘This petition includes the cry of the indi- 
vidual soul seeking deliverance from ita 
own ain, us well og the of humanity to 
which our attention waa directed in the pro- 
viour Rouding. Indeod there is no more 
contemptible creature thun the man whose 
eyes are on the ends of the earth, while he 
overlooks tho evils of his own heart or of his 
own home. He is worro than the solfish 
mist. Christ calls him a hypocrite who 
is for ever trying to pull out the mote from 
a brother's ayo and neglects the beam that is 
in his own. Such are they who shout for all 
kinds of public reform, but forget the refor- 
mation of their own lives and of their own 
homes, which are emphatically the matters 
for which they arv primarily responsible. 
Nay, the key to tho right understanding of 
the evils and diffienlties of others ia to be 
found ins trae approciation of our own, We 
cannot well bear the burdens of others till 
we have been taught how exch man “ must 
bear his own burden.” 

Tt is eary cnough to pray this petition in 
work We have all said it to God from our 
infancy, “Deliver us from evil ;” but when 
wo reflect on it we may be astounded at unr 
insincerity, for we are met with the plin 
question, Do you wish to be dolivored trom 
your evil—not from tho eonsoquencas of the 
evil, but from the evil itsolft Do you wish 
to be delivered from your selfishness and to 
be made loving and self-sacrificing 1 Do you 
wish to be delivered from your greed and 
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from that spirit which resists every demand 
on your moncy or your time as if it were an 
inroad on your rights? Is it that youreally 
desire God to make you so that 
when you are asked to give what imposss 
somo sacrifice in order to aid this mission or 
charity, you do not resent the request as an 
intrusion but moet it gladly Do you wish 


‘to be made pure and hum! gad considarte, 
or, to put it in one word, rith to 
te made lke Christ a 


It is certainly a mockery to pray to God 
to deliver us Jom such ils if we moan 
quite the opposite, = all toe while intend 
to go on as we have always done, imagining 
th we havo eatisfod the claime of religiog 
because we have joinod in the service during 
which this prayer haa been said. 

Qn the other hand, if we are in earnost, 
and if God who searches the heart sees that 
wo aro in truth fighting aguinet sin, roeog- 
nising it as our enemy, then however sorely 
we may bo wo can and ought to uso 
this potition not only as the intonse ex- 
Ppresaion of our wants, but with » glorious 
confidence, assured that He will deliver us, 
It may sometimes appoar a desperate battle ; 
we may bo tempted to think that there is no 
use in our trying to gain the victory, for we 
have tried no often and have so often fuilod ; 
but we must remember in such moments 
that true deliverance is nevor given aa an 
willng Wo bo tateht aad led by led, Ho 

ing to taught oy le 
will teach un and educate us and deliver us ; 
but this cannot be done at once, nor will it 
‘be accomplished without our being fellow- 
workers with Him in our own aalvation. 

‘When David prayed “Croate in me a 
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evil” if wo pray it si . He grants im- 
mediate forgivenses, but deliverance of 
‘the soul, which is another word for sanctity, 


ia novor accomplished at onco, and yet accom- 
plished it certainly shall be if we surrender 
ourselves to the guidance of His perfoct will, 
Josus Christ would naver have taught us 
80 to pray if there was no deliverance posible, 
‘The prayer in, therefore, itself o of 
yiotory. He who has begun the good work 
in as by giving us the desire for freedom. 
‘will cortainly perfoct that work if we will 
only follow on whore Ho loads us. He will 
“perfect that which concerns us.” The re- 
fusal to beliove this fully wil! not only hinder 
its accomplishment, but ia at tho outest 2 
token of a deopor unbelief, There are worse 
Atheists than thoae who usually take that 
namo ; for that is Atheism which is without 
faith in God as boing able and willing to 
deliver us from all evil, ond which would 
make the struggles of Christian Jifo aimloss 
as & whirligig of atoms, like 
“Toe duct that ries ap, 
‘Ad te highly laud ag ue 
There is often much of thie Athoism in 
our practical Christianity. We soe it in our 
want of fuith in tho victory of the good ; we 
can traco it in every suapicion of avil being 
somehow oternal and that we nood not try 
to bo its conquerors, Such unbelief wouk 
be jnstifiable only on the supposition that 
there is no God and that Christ has lived 
and died in vain. But when we pray this 
Raye “Our Father, which art in heaven, 
y Kingdom come,’ wo are expressing our 
belief in One mightier than the devil and all 
his worke—in One Whoso is the kingdom 
the power and tho glory for ever and 


and 
¢lean heart,” the answer came by means of a | over, and Who will deliver us and oll men if 


long and severe education. Nathan indeod 

at once the Liessed word of par- 

but the cleansing of that soul from all 
sympathy with evil was 1 

experience. When St. John an 

desired high places in the kingdom of Christ 


thoir prayer was 
trials which they had never gnticipated, Bt! 
Peter was also saved from the solf-confidence 


‘which s0 often betrayed him, but it was 
@ process which in humbling that 


| taught and 
| the grace that is in our Lord Jews Uhrist— 
ch se feeetal | surrendering oursctves to that which wo thus 

james | 


to be His children and to be 
jueatod hy Him. As we 


we are willii 
grasp 


on surely “sin chall not have do- 
tminion over us.” Wo have to realise that 


ted, but it was through the contest which ia given to cach of us ix 


part of the great battle of God, and that Ho 
is with us in it, 
in be to whom 24 piven 
aosisnck thst can 1412 
‘What God vy m thr Och), when Blo 
‘Ta most valle, 
“Biles, arema 
Gwe opt oko 
‘knd dares to take the mde chat wera] 
“Wrong to man's bitedfuld vyv, 


8 Dod 1 
smutes | 


. SAVED AS BY FIRE. 
Br E. HM. MARSH, Avrgon of “Massy,” “Zoxcwans,” a0, 
1_ "We only want, Nancy here to perfoct it 


CHAPTER XVIL—DRIFTING. ‘Tho trios will get quite rusty Her 
‘WHEN the laird, as Miss Dallas liked voice blends so well with yours.” 
to call her boy, came back, he found —“ Will you allow me to be satiafied with 
his cousin and her companion inundated my prescnt company'” said Sir 
with work. Flannel of various shades was smiling, Too many srost things af a tue 
cut into unintelligible sha and piles of ‘might, oy. Is Miss Qreatorex keeping 
‘wool of evary hue were nally developing " 
into comforters and mittens. Phyllis waa o¢ Phyllis became grave. “Dr. White is 
busy sorting out the things that she could anxious for her to winter abruad, but she 
ly shake hands with him; but whon will not hoar of it. Our Christmas festivities 
aftor dinner he joined them in the boudoir, would not seem complete without her, would 
and found them till busy, he summarily they 
took the wool away and cleared a space in Sir Bornard saw sho was atill harping 
front of Phyllis, saying as he did o— upon this string. Cost what it might he 
“Your devotion to the tenantry must not must broak it, 20 he quietly repliod, 
come into competition with that to the Iuird, _ “She would bea great loas, no doubt, espe- 
Miss Trevylian, I have been.away for a cially to you, os you are such friends, but 
weok and now I want you to sing tome.” _—the cause would be the saddest, and if her 
“Ob, but the things will nevor be finished, illness really becamo serious the effect upon 


Sir Bernard.” hor fathor would be terrible; he 
*I don’t care, Charity begins at home. her. It is fortunate sho has contracted no 
T do not see why I should bo loft out in tho | doarer ties 1 can faney nothing moro sad 
cold because a certain number of children ‘than for a man to se tho girl he loves 
iro mufflers,” wating away, with no pores fo ears: Thore 
used to be a talk of Jack Markham and her, 


Phyllis looked up Tanghing and blushing, 

t bhe was pleased to have him back was I suppose that was onl; gossip. 
evident. Thero was a swoet contented air “But you don’t think Nan will die!” 
about her, and her laugh as melodiousasa With hed chock and dilated eyes 
Vird’s trill, She quite happy to be Poplin looked nt Sir Bernard, 20 startled 
ordered by him, preferring him as muster, 10 distressed almost rogretted his 
he thought, to eithor friend or lover. But speech, so he tonod it down a lit 
‘he was glad to see her bright, frank isco, “I hope not, Miss Trevylian, for the 
anything boing better than the distant, half- Squire's sake; but she should take every 
suspicious look it somotimes woro, Be kong apres Her mother died of consumption. 
‘as ho treated her in an off-hand, lon fou should persunde her not to oppose the 
manner she waa willing to do his behestsand doctor's wishes; ho is not an alarmist, and 
please him to the best of hor ability. Whon- one has no right to throw ono’s life away. 
Tver ho advanced she retreated, if ‘he stood Falkland is too damp and relaxing, and this 
still she made « step forward. He could promises to be a raw winter.” 
have laughed had he not boen so Iy _ “But it would seem as if I thonght there 
in earnest, He could not see the ond of it; waa danger if I used my influence. No, no! 
i soemod ignominions for him to temporiso you must not ssy Nan is dying!” 
80 long. ‘Eo be sat listoning to hor o “T have not said so, Forgive mo for 
he up bis mind that by tho New Yoar wounding you. I only said she should not 
ho would know higinto. Ho rove and joined disdain precautions.” 


z 


her at the piano, “But would not have more power 
“ Now for some ducts, Miss Trevylian.” than I to ber i” 
 Plesse sing alone, Sir Bernard; it isa | It inly not. I know ber but, 
much greater treat.” and to mention it to her father 


to 

alightly, 

“For you perhaps, but not for mo,” might after all only frighten him unnecor 
‘Then she said hurriedly— ly. She need not go till after the Now 
“Shall I play the sccompaniment $” Year if you are so very anxious for her to 
“T wil.” He peated himsclf on tho be ono of ua” 

musjostol, . Phyllis at first had been too much shocked 

9 


to notice how entirely Sir Bernard had put 
himself ont of the question as having any 
interest further than that of an ondinary 
arquaintance in Nan’s presence or shsenco, 
but now it came on her like a blow, shatter- 
ing her ideal fancies, Without 2 moment's 
thought sho said— 

«Would it so cntirely be a matter of in- 
difforence to yout” 

He looked at her carnestly. “Indifforence? 
No. Who could see ons 20 young and fair 
exiled, suffering, perhaps dying, unmoved ; 
but the feeling would be compassion, nothing 
more, 


“T beg your pardon,” she said hastily, 
How ee impertinont ho must havethought 
her, sho fancied. 

“Jt is woll, Miss Trevylian, that any such 
misconception should be cleared away. You 
will perhaps understand me botter in future, 
Now for music to chaso away theso sombro 

rognostications, Wo will picture Miss 
Brestorez recovered, eomebody's happy wife, 
and tho Aclight of hor father’s old. 
‘8t, Cecilin,’ don’t let mo think I have sad- 
dened you.” 

That evening was like many othors that 
followed, for thongh during the day it was 
not much Sir Barnard saw of Phyl exeopt, 
the waves of hor dark hair the tips of 
hor fingers as sho bent busily over her work, 
the after-dinner hours he claimed as his own. 

How perilously swoet they were becoming 
to her sho did not realise, she only knew 
she was happy, that the whole of the day 
seomed but a Tefrain of the evening’s har- 
mony, and that tho dull level grey of the 
winter soomed impregnated with a 
required no sun to kindls it. She felt herself 
encornpared with a quiet, unaaruming care, 
& gontle watchfulneas, very unobtrusive, but 
that had become the very essence of her life. 
‘Whither sho was driftmg she bad no con- 
ception, all she felt only soemed to sry how 
good Sir Bernard was, how she mis- 
judged him; he could not have been erutl 
at any time without strong provocation. She 
no doubt was a bad woman, that Madame de 
Marcie. He must have been justified in his 
action. §he little knew how thee 
coloured her looks and ways to him. 
yea brightonod at his approach, and her 

manner full of winning 

as if anxious to mako up for any doubta she 
ight have had. S 

ic Bernard found an intense pleasure in 

watching her half-shy advances. He pre 

served the same frank, masterful attitude, 

luring her on to an spparent state of friend- 


Nght that The 
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ship, till he saw he had bocome nocemery to 
her, when he could drop the mask, 

At lost Christmas drow near, and Phyllis 
was at the Rectory helping Dot to finiah and 
sort some prosents for when, un- 
announced, Jack entered. His sister flow 


| upto him and gavo him good hng. Ho 


embraced her eioctionately, but his oyos 
looked over hor shoulder to Phyllis, who 
advanced in her sweet, gracious fashion. 
‘What was the indofimable something about 
her that made him fool she was not the aame 
Phyllis ho had last seon? She mot him 
frankly, with no shynoas or reserve. He 
wished there had beon. A pleased emilo of 
wolcomo she gave him as he took her hand, 
but no blush or dowawurd glance betokoned. 
any knowledge that his overy feature abono 
with dolight at mooting hor. 

“Jack, on fio remarked Dot, ale, 
survoying him critically; “you 
Have you bean dissipating or grinding too 
much, or setting your heart up os a target 
again 1” 


“Dot, ono would think I lived ot the sign 
of tho Weatheroock.” 

“ Dor Wind spiclt mit der Wotterfabne auf 
weines Licbchens Ilous,” hummed she 
chievously a8 her brother turned to Phytlia, 


saying— 
You would not endorse the accusation, I 


«I save Dok Korn you k enough to 

prove you, Jack. I am not sure that ‘It you 

could not ‘iss the lips that you loved’ you 
might not ‘the lips that wore near,’ ” 

“Phyllis, you don’t really think that!” 

cl tono banished the spirit of 

raillery in which she had tried to meet him. 

Drenling a sentimental vein, sho answered 


goutly, : 
« Juck, I wea only joking.” 
“Don't you coddle him, Phyllis,” said 
saucy Dot; “he is the most inconstant of 
i From s weo boy in frocks ho has 
been the devoted slave of somebody.” 
Fortunately at this junoture Mr, and Mrs, 
Markham entered, for Jack was in no mood 
for 7 


sparring, 
Phyllis managed to slip away, an she 
thought unpercaived, jot ae Thad! acaroely 
gained ibe lodge gas whon abe head foot 
stepa bohind, and Jack, almoot breathloss, 


“T could not let you walk—home,” he was 
ing to say, but that word he did not like 
fo associate with Castlemount, so heaub- 
stituted— back alone. Why were you in 
such a hurry t” ; 
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“T thought you would have so much to 
SY fe your parants, and itis already growing 

“You don't object to my being cacort#” 
he askod gloomily. * 

“No; f am gisd.” An awkwarl pause 
ensued, for Jack stalked along by her side 
like the ghost of some Byronic “Childe 
Harold.” Nothing but the most common- 

lace remarka would como into her mind in 

isjointed farhion, “You are just in timo 
to help us with the church decorations. 
‘shall be down carly to-morrow, Jack. Cart- 
loads of evergroens aro being cut in tho 
wood and shrubbories, You received your 
invitation to the dance 1” 

At this Jack brightened. “Yes; you will 
give me the first waltz, PhyNis?” 

kid ou #0 afraid that I shall be mono- 
polised #” she asked gaily. “I shall be no- 
body that night, and"—making him a little 
curtaey—* at your sorvice.” 

“How happy you look, Phyllis! there is 
something different about you; I don’t know 
what exactly.” Tis glance was quite pathetic 
in its wistf appeal 

“Ta there? I think Tam looking forward 
to tho noxt ton days. I feel like coming out, 
you know ; I hava boon ao quiot all my lifo 
that what othera would think nothing of is 
to mo quite dissipation ; and hosides, Nan is 
so much better, and is to spend a day or two 
with us next wook.” 

“What made you send me mech a cool, 
fooral lettor, Phyllis” asked Jack sud- 


«Did It Tam sorry if you thought so.” 

The sound of wheels broke abruptly pon 
their conversation. The dog-cart, driven 
rapidly, came up and seopped short. How 
Phyllis wolcomed the familiar voices ! 

“Miss Trevylian, is that yout Ob, 


Markham ie with you; that's’ all right” tho 


ie po stoopal snd shook Reid 
“Glad to see you; your people aro 
coming on ‘Thursluy to back me up at the 
tonanta’ dinner ; you will be of the party, of 
course, I need not sone formal invitation. 
There will be dancing afterwarls, so we 
shall bo the botter of your help. Now, Miss 
‘Trevylian, I will drive you home.’ 
hope sho would my abo profs fo wall 
sho would say aho proferred to: 
but he little knew how thankiul Phyllis was 
for the Baronet’s intervention. 
She tocopted his invitation with alacrity, 
ond ig lightly up, calling out in parting, 


«y ‘be at the church as carly as I can, 
Sack” 7 
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Tt was not tho shadow of the increasing 
darkness that rested on Jack’s face, as he 
Suche ies carsial wy in which, a0 for 

short distance, she was 
Tho very bond of Sir Bornanl's head towards 
her soemed to have something of tenderness 
in it. Poor Jack felt very forlorn as he 
tho ough of dxpond, with vary Lele pros 
of with very lit 
pect of being pulled out at the neht Tider Ho 
nd twenty, and when one is 


wap only throe-a 
T young the flech is more tender and tho knife 


aeems to cut deeper. ‘Though the wound be 
more easily healed, the moment is 
sharper. Ho felt, as Mr, Danby done, 
what a pull Sir Bernord had over him, And 
yet Phila was not one to morry save for 
love, and surely she had cared something 
for him before he camc. He was slightly 
consoled to think that che had not been too 
much occupied with her companion to tum 
round and wavo hor hand as the trap disap- 
peed. At any rote he would ace more of 

tho next day; they could work 4 

But, alas, for human anticipations ! itia 

Siatom aha 
jac] ing after her, to 
up 6 flirtation’ with him; ree 6 ing her 
unavailing, Played with him as 0 cat 
does with a mouse. She perfoctly well knew 
in search of whom his eyes were always 
wandering to the door. she said ma 
liciously, “You are not back a bit too soon, 
Mr. Jack. Things have been going on well 
in a certain quarter during your absence.” 

Jack was on tho point of somewhat 
haughtily asking hor what she meant, when 
Sir Bornard and’ Phyllis entored, 

“ Together, you sec,” whispered poor Jack's 
tormenter ; but she narrowly escaped a good 
shaking for her spoech; she forgot that, 
poised ons ladder, she war at the mercy of 
supporter. Jack let go his hold so 
abruptly that Miss Letitia nosrly lost her 
balance, As it was she swayed, and had to 
catch hold of the nearest rung. Very apite- 
ful sho looked as the Baronet made his way 
to her, giving Jack a chance of escape, of 
which he was bid slow to pea atch oa 

Dot jack were soon atthe i 
while Phyllis, seated in an adjoining oe 
was making tiny wreaths for the pans. 
‘Dot was the busiest, for her brother to 
go down so often to see how Phyllis’s work 


was progressing, end to select suitable spraye, 
il Sir Bernard came Beating bimeelf 
by Phyllis he naked, «What js your i 


Rertion of the church to bo decorated with, 
‘Trevylian 1” 
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Iam thinking of the text, ‘Thore was 
with the angel a multitude of Se berenly 
‘host praia Sed) tobe sera on " 
in he ivy ‘berries, and sprays of ivy 
far the flourishes of tho letters.” 

“T will draw it for you; you will do it at 
bome, I suppose?” 

Again that word “home.” Jack could 
have onshed hi tosth, Bee Se 
with a sweet uj co, made him 
knock the ere eal ks aaa in 

‘His sister looked merrily at him. “ 
have you under that hammer, Jack? Some 
one’s pericraninma is suffering.” 

Phyllis, unconscious of the storm ragi 
so near, was saying, “If you do not mi 

ificing your evening, I should like to do 
eT rol while T am design’ 

“Vory woll; whilo I am designing, you 
can be paring the matorials. ‘Wo must 
not mind losing tho sound of our own voices 
1 <Porhopa we aball hoa th angels singing 

Perhaps we ear the angels singi 
instead.” "Very softly it was spoken, 

“Peace on earth, good will towards mon. 
‘St, Cecilia,’ the news will not be in 
vain for us, do you think ?” 

‘He was answered first by the clear shining 
of her oyes ; then he ait athe ole. 
wording a deo; : to 
men of good will.’ "Peace outa us is not 
of much uso if wo are in unrest.” Her li 

and very tendorly sho sang, “ Hark! 

k! my soul, angelic songs are swelling.” 
‘The sound of Jack’s hammor fell vory faintly, 
until Sir Bernard joined in a second 
his breath. Then thero waa a sudden clatter; 
Jock bad dropped his toots, and himsolf after 


em, 
“I beg your lon, Phyllis,” ho ex- 
: fe pe we finshed face; “do 


claimed, ea 
mn,” 
boing thy lle hor lac, and toon 
ing finished it ‘won 
the party dispersod for Tanciban + Phyllis to 
the Rectory, Sir Bernard back to 
mount, to keep Miss Dallas company a 
Brightly tho lights of tho Casi Tone out 
on Christmas Evo, 
murky night, but within, the old 
sounded with noise and merrimeni In the 
servants’ quartora the olfactory nerves wero 
tickled with the fiavour gastronomic 
juices, pee pry Seige esate gt 
seraping sount forms Buated beck, 
followed by ringing cheara® ir Bernard 
and his party had just entered. He looked 


round, and for a moment his 
wont ‘beck ten years, when he bad stood 


Castle till Mr, Rogers rose 


Onteide, it was a still, ' 
Te 
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there and uttered his maiden speach on his 
ling of brilliant com- 


most thought he he 
sweet siren voice; but it only Phyllis 
saying something in an aide to Dot; and as 
Be glncd at he knew the past was 
and that his mother was no longer first 
in his thoughts ; but this knowledge could 
not wrong her who had taught him to value 
‘all that waa true and pure and lovely in 
woman ; and had he not choson one worthy 

to be that mothor’s successor ¥ 
ies me prensa te the mastor 
tos] wi id in a simple, 
M friends,” he bey Th : 

a fonds,” he ee 
Ihave done full justice tothe Christmas xe ite 
which Mrs. — fas bd, ranch pleasure 
in ing for you. It is own 
auld knos—bur the fact romaies thes 1 ie 
‘some years since you and J, og landlord and 
tenants, have stood face to face, It is not 
always in these days, “whoa class is seb 
against class, that an absentee landlord can 
return and meet with 2o cordial a welcome 
ond eae of 80 few griovancca, ein mel 
am indebted to Mr. Rogers for keeping 
i so smooth botween us, and to the 
senso and industry of yourselves, I 

ope in tho fature to be more 


under for however able an agant may be, thats i 


ing like personal knowledge to 

ts and revont minendertatinga, “If ever 
such should arise, you will always find that 
Bernard Maxwoll is ready to meet you half- 
way. I wish you all a merry Christmas, and 
trust that the New Yoar may leave us na it 
finds us, with words of peace und good will 
Ince was’ gress thomping on the table 

jere waa great thumping on the 
and brie acknow- 

Sir Bernard’s mention of himeelf. 
the oldest tonant, a miller, got on 
his Jegs, a somewhat laborious proceeding, 
from slight nervousness and a tendency to 
obesity. He with a comprehensive 
bow, “Sir Bernard; ladies!” looked 
towards the Csstlemount Og being 
nudged in that direction is spouse. 
‘Then came a full stop, aa if waiting for the 
internal to be wound up; but 
when he was fairly started he did very well. 
‘There was & ring of sincerity in his voioe ; 
not as if he bad set himself to makes speech. 
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“It is more than fifty years since me snd 
my father before ms have lived at Skone 
‘ir. We have seen yeare and 
feats, bat nover » bad dion.” —(“ Hear, 

,” from somo of the older men.)}—* Tho 
Maxwells may have beon wild and foolich, 
‘but they was always just and never hard : 
always ready to moct # man half-way, as Sir 
Boreard maid. Tam glad to hear ho is going 
to ive among us again, It is quite natural 
"Tal par of he spich ao wi genes 

is part speoch mot wit 

assent from the youngor members of the 
party, Sir B amuilingly giving an en- 
couraging “Hoar!” but “Bkene,” as ho was 
generally called, was not going to let thom 
off 80 easily, Looking round, he continued ; 
“But there is a time for ploasuro and a time: 
for dooty, as Solomon says; and now Sir 
Bornard can't do bettor settle among 
us; and if he can find » wifo lik his mothor 
—tLady Maxwell, sir,” he tarned to tho 
laird again, “will never be forgotten by any 
of us;" a murmur of assent waa 

‘we shall weleomo her, and I'm sure she will 
never regret making Castlomount her home. 
Before I sit down, in the name of my fellow- 
tenants, I must wish you and Miss Dalla, 
who hos been s kind and goncrous friond, 
evar bleasing. Next year another my 
a in my ; Lam not so young os 
was; but old Skene will say to the of 
hia days, ‘God bless tho Maxwolls!’” Ho 
cat down amid tromendons applause, 


own for their kindly feolings towards hizosolf 

and hia family, more espocially for the warm 

manner in which his mother’s namo bad 

been roceived. “I only wish,” he addod, 

“that T had hitherto lived worthy of no tno 

an grumple, tut T trst in the future to 
good 


justify opinion you 
Maxwolli,” An irrepressible smilo broke 
‘over his fu0e, mk Mr. Cargill, of 
Skene Woir, for his advice ing my 
soloction of a wife, I can assure him I havo 
not the smallest intention of remaining a 
‘bachelor, and I only hope that noxt Chnst- 
amas Evo will find him as holo and hearty as 
now, to drink in 3 lumper the health of tho 
Lady of Castlemount.” 
Pee ie ome knowing locks wore ox- 
yung people at once jumpit 
® 1 ct Eee Bena wa 
ready engaged. Jack stole a glance at Phylli 
‘who was listening to the xpooches with 
interest, but aho only seemed and 
sympathetic, not at all self-conscious, so bo 


Yad saying he did not 


heard— he darod sa} 


felt relioved. This was supposed to be the 
end of the proccodings, bat s farmer rose, 
ink they should dis 
without wishing tho Rev. Mr. and Mra, Mark- 
ham all the good things of the season. 

“Tf thoy bad been fortunate in their Jand- 
lord they might say ths samo of their Rector. 
Fow villages could declare aa they, that there 
was not ono Dissenter among them, and 
why!” Ho looked round triumphantly, as 
if he alone had made the discovery. “No 
‘ope wanted to Ioave the church of their 
fathers, for the Rector did his duty like a 
man; they felt ho was ono of them; many 
was thed: thay had played cricket together. 
‘They liked him because ho was thorough ; he 
did not lot them play a bed game, any more 
than he allowed them to nse a word. 
Out of the pulpit and in it ho tried to keep 
them up to the mark. He thought there 
‘was not cottage in all Ousdoton where the 
‘Roctor was not looked upon as a friend, As 
to the ‘little Miseus,’ as they all called her, 

she know it "Mra. Markham 

Bmiled—* all thoy could say was, 

as old Bkeno bed said of the Maxwells, 
‘God blows her !”” 


‘Mrs. Markhom’s bright oyos clouded over, 
for she knew the apeaker was thinking of a 
little grave where lny the motherless child 
that had died in her arms, tho link of kindly 
sympathy botween the farmer and tho Rec- 
tor’s wife; and her husband certainly ex- 
pressod bet fala when he maid ial 

= t people, my wife co 
such better than T how mich we 
your kindness, but I know she has « lump 
in her throat, if I may judgo her sensations 
by my own. For fivond-twenty years we 
hate atood ther in storm and sunshine, 
‘Thank God, tho: storms have becn but few, 
and we ask nothing better than to spend the 
remaining portion of our lives among you as 

‘as strength ia givon us to clo our duty, 
and now”—the Rector looked at his audi- 
ence with earnest affuctionatoncss—"1 want 

to givo us a silver wedding prosont thet 
Fthallvaluo evon more than that which your 
generous thoughtfulnoss dovisod last mum. 
mer, and that is a proof that we havo not 
laboured among. yo is via. There is a 
man at the present moment expiating s ain, 
‘but no pusishment that his follow-nnen can 
inflict is oa hard to bear as his remorse which 
is to lead him to despair, and despair 
leads to repentance of a saving nature. 

Some would say, when he has paid the po- 
of his crime, if you think him worth 
about him with means to 


nodded 


troul 
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emignte; start him in a now world; but, 
iis, this man’s salvation lies in 2 


my 
newly grave: you see the cross in the 
yonder marked with the ever- 
ing prayer, ‘Lord, romembor mo 
when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.’ Now 
will you help us to save this sinner? Let 


him that is without sin cast the first stone. 
‘Will you Jet him live in the shadow of that 
cross till by the merey of God he is brought 
era eae ate IT ask ‘you, if you 
are sincere in your fcesions of regard for 
the minister and his wife, not to rob thom of 
ons jewal in the crowns they hope to lay at 
their Master's feet, for this man's soul God 
has delivered to us, and He will aak us, 
"Whore is thy brother, thy brother who had 
not thy advantages, who hal germs of good 


in him, the good my spirit planted, but Sir Bernard 


which Phorisaiam uprooted by the 
devil's holpt’ My friends, I want you to 
hold out a kindly hand, not rudely, harably, 


to tear aside the bandages with which the 
ician bas bound 


Pb, up the wounds, 
fore Mriskou ‘one should led to death, moned 


not to undo the swaddling bands that onclose 
this shivering new-born soul, but by bringing 
the a of er —— oo the 
tot rs to heal an fort, warm- 
ing and clothing this new lifo with the glow 
of a divine love, with the raiment of tho 
Christian T plead with you for Gaffer 
Derring ; has sinned much, he has enf- 
fered auch j oe ee ot De tharect 
destroy’ rooted in that silent 
grave, he wil love auch, because much for- 
given.” Thero was @ murmur and an answer- 


fog thrill among the sssombled mon and light 


women ; they had rarely seen their Rector 
so much movod, so impassioned in his plead- 
ing. Boeing tho im jon he had jo, he 
continued, “I would not have yon do it for 
reward, but I would have you remember the 
words, ‘Sick and in priscn, and Ye winted i 
me’—not physical ill-health, not bolta and 

solid ntasonry, for stone walls do 
as the unfettered 


constitute still more @ living death, an awful 
‘bondage, and to bo the nursing fathers and 
tho nursing mothors of such poor captive 
souls will bring us the highest guerdon, be- 
all human recognition or praise, the 
*Well done, good and faithful sorvant.” My 
will give me the proof I ask 3 

fect ail for s moment 

then camo 
sir; wo 


F 
E 
A 


& moeour of “We'll do our 
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won't throw up anything agin him, but let 
him start fair 

“Thank you, my people; my wife and I 
will try and mako it oasy for you, and my 
Acar mpi, landlord, has kindly pro- 
mised to find him some employment on the 
estate by which he may gain an honest liv- 
i ‘Throo choors for Sir Bernard.” 
thoro was a gonoral ehaking of hands 
tual good wishes, ter 


and oxprestion of a Ve 
minating tho first part af the proceedinge— 
Sir Bernard leading Miss Dallas, the othors - 
following to tho ball-room, whers the younger 
members of the different families awnitod 
thom. The ladies seated themselves on a 
dais erected at one end while the host and 
Jack mingled with tho dancers, Dot's foot 
wore tingling to join. Seoing her eager face 
‘Miss Mi shar a they Ia ital 

“ Miss Marl , are playing a capit 
waltz, will you takeatamt> © 

Dot was only too delighted. Jack imme- 
diatoly followed suit with Phyllis, and Mr, 
Rogora, catching the infoction, actually sum- 
up couruge to ask tho Rector’s wifo, 
She at first doclarod she had forgotten how, 
but sho did not reyuire much persuasion, and 
soon was footing it as deftly as the rest, 
much to their sdmiration. Miss Dallas vowed 
she would like to got up and show them how 
to dance a reel; thoir dancing sadly lacked 
go, ond the want of tho bagpipes was a real 
deprivation ; there was a great lack of - 
ality in the Southron terpsichorean art; but 
in spite of all, she loc ‘well pleased, and 
her oyes meltod into tenderness as she 
watched her boy; nevor had he looked so 
lighthearted. the ladies retired, tho 
remaining some time longer. It 
was nearly midnight beforo the Markbams 
left, Aiter seeing them off, Mim Dallas stood 
leaning on Sir Bernard's arm, listening to the 
chureh bolls ushering in the Christmas morn ; 
no word was spoken till Mamsell said softly, 

“This time next year, Bornard, your wifo 
may be beside you; & Maxwell nover faile 
of hi 86,” 


‘Ho gently stroked tho soft, withered hand, 
and his eyea sought Phyllis; but she bod 
cpt quiet away, and through the great 

atale “ us Dei.” 


‘he y 
Phyllis dreamt that night thut Sir Bernard 
nd frought home his rida, and woke to 
find her pillow wot with tears, 

CHAPTER XVIM.—SIER BERNARD DEMANDS 
PAYMENT. 


“My firet Christmas Day for some 
with my boy, but not the last, I hope,” said 
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‘Miss Dalles, leaning affectionately on hor 
yong ‘kinsman’s atm, Phyllis on her other 
‘The three were pacing up and down 

tho terra aise orang anes aad Dough 
the day was not suggestive even of winter, 
much #5 of Christmas tide, for a mild grey- 
eas was the dominant tono, yot thoro was 
no lack of cheorfulncss in the heart of the 
trio. 

“Nevor alone again, Margaret, I trust,” 
eaid Sir Bernard. 

“T am content with you—and Phyllis,” 
tesponded sho. 

ne Yee; we could not do without St. Ce- 


could we 1” 

Phyllis laughed gaily. “am afraid you 
will not get rid of me unless you send me 
away, because when you bring home the 
bride you spolie of, U want me, 
won't you? z 


“Tn any case, dear child.” 
wife would not qual with ‘St. Co- 


cilia,’ I am sure, Miss Trevylian,” said Sir 
‘Phyllis shook hor hoad, and a slight 
of had sho choson to analyse uhe 


have called it jellouy, woke in hor heart; com 
‘but she throw it aside, she would allow no- 
to disturb her content. Mamsoll’s 
chil Si Bernard's friond, what more could 
aho 1 Sho felt to be ‘oarning what her 
lonely childhood had been unable to teach— be 
how to enjoy in the active aa well as the 
passive mood, 
Nancy was not slow to soc tho 
her friend, and realised better than Hifi 2 
tho source of this udden wy 
Bappineas, and in her unselfish heart recat 
would not havo long to 
val iad not to cloud her brightness, she 
the inroads that most insidious of 
al diseasea had made upon her frame; the 
alight hectic ¢ pon her ol Soak ‘only enbanced 
uty, and apparently in 
tpn wronged Phyllis to y oops 
at any improvements or altcrationa 
in the iris modest wardrobe that the ap 
proashing dance might necossitate. 
“Why, Phyllis,” exclaimed Nan on entor- 
ing, ponve been getting a new frock for 
the occasion [ 


tec i wae as 
wl on eal an—. 
vised to bear any activa 


part tevetlod the a shimmer of yellow eatin 
Terveilleux and the rich purples of variod 
heart's-case, 

“Phyl, here's @ nate.” 

& it, dear.” And Nancy read aloud, 
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‘with little sparks of light in her eyes that 
might havo stood for notes of admiration — 
this ball dress, dear child, 22 » 
Rae 8 gift, and wear it to-morrow night. 
hope tis flowers 9 will please you ; Bernand 
selocted thom when ho was in town. Tf auy 
Miteration be required, Maple can easily sa8- 
@ it in the time—Your loving ‘ 


is sat down and lookod at Nancy. 
how good they are! Don't you 
think Ie tact beds Beach People 
will think I want to show off.” 

“Nonscnse, Phyl, Come, put it on.” She 
spread the akirt out tomptingly. “Tt will 
suit you to perfection.” 

Phyllis gl cae Resin bepbeagok 
face of the flowers, with w vory 
hunble ion on her face. 

Nan read an immensity of love and 
gratitude to those whose thought of her 
stirred tho very depths of ber Leart. Kissing 
hor, she said, coaxingly, 





“Dear, ed on,” 
So Phy! arrayed. Somoali cule 
tion was needod that t the mail cou 


Then, disrobing, she ose 
8. She put her arn round 
lady's neck. 
“Mamecll, you wish to 4) mo. Tt is 
lovely, only far too gorgeous for me. 1 shall 
ir than some of the company.” 
Me Lied mind, child ; I want you to shine. 


es. 7, Nancy says. The flowers are 


byte: Bernard hes good taste," said his 
cousin with an air of conviction, AD aor 
terns sent of materials, and he declared 
heart’s-ease, and hoart'sease only, would he 
have with that shade of yollow. Ho in- 
sisted oo eating thom himself; so you sea, 
naughty child, although you roceived his 
eo eee ee 
of you that © Toft 20 hurr 

Phyllis oked down, “Ican uover thank 
him onough.” 

aes Cro whole ders there was hammering, 
and banging, trampling of fect ; every- 
thing looked chuoe, Bt heh the aang 
came,and the girls went down carlyto ace that 
all was right, they could handily believe their 
eyes. The entire terrace, with ita fountains 
active and parterres, in which flowers had tempo- 
rarily been bedded, was covered in with a 
delicately-striped tent. Chinese lantorua and 
coloured lamps were festooned in charmin; 
designs. The gravel walks were board 
over and covered with cloth, Bowers of 
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evergroens wore built in nooks and ssated 
for two, he bondete and hapete were 
also arranged for conversation ant great 
hall for promenads, Tho drawi ‘was 
the ballroom, When the girls found their 
way thither, Sir Bernard ‘Mr. Greatorex 
were walking up and down, Nanoy took 
her father oif on a tour of inspection, as Sir 
Bornard tumed awiftly and surveyod Phyl- 
lis, Sho stood before him waiting for hi 
vordict, Aa he did not speak, sho raisod her 
eyes. His face was eloquont with sdmira- 
tion. Certainly the dross enhanced her 
‘beauty. The little excitement had tinged 

ook with rosa, and tho velvet-leaved 
heart’s-case Iny softly ‘on tho rich wavos of hor 
dark hair. je stooped, and taking her 
gloved hiond kissod it, saying, “ Accopt my 

jomage, St. Cecilia.” 

A warm colonr suffused her face. “Then 

oro autistic fir a 
you jed, Sir Bernard *” 

“ Perfectly.” Thoro was a dangerous ten- 
derponyeaingin his eyes, “Bat you have 
no fan.” 

“No; mino did not suit the dress.” 

“Excuse me a moment,” he said hastily. 
He was gone for some minutes. Whou he 
returned he producad the desired objoct. 
“Will you use this tonight? it was m 
mother’s,” He handed her an old , 

uisitely mounted Lonis XV. fan. 

Sir Bornard, soyposing it were broken |” 

“T have no fear. And if it were, it could 
be. mended, which cannot be said of every: 


fer eyes Arooped beneath his gaza. No- 
thing he had over done had touched her as 
this mark of his bolief in her, With an irro- 
sistiblo im sho stretched out hor hand 
to him, while her lustrous oyos looked at him 
ualf regretfully. “Ah! you are determinod 
to make me bankrapt, I shall never bavo 
tho wherewithal to pay.” 
He elnsped hor fingers impetuously, thon 
hurriedly lot go his hol, Mise Dallaa with 





hor great was cntering. For once in hir kopt 
life 


@ Wished his cousm anywhere short of 


the Antipodes. Soon the company bogan to 
artive, partion amefeom the Grge, sid 
and with the Harmans. The wholo county 


had beon invited; Jack had somo 

friends at tho Kectory,and Mr. Danby 

himeolf and a considerable male contis 
When bo saw Phyllis and was bad; by 
hia friends asking who she was, ha had 
alternate hot and cold fita, love and hatred 
fighting for the mastory, but sooing her in- 
difference ho tried to emulate it, succeeding 
fairly well, finding Letitia Mackintosh’a niealy 
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insinuated flatteries very soothing to his 
wounded foolings. There was not a doubt 
that Phyllis was the Rolle, Sir Bernard was 
ly heing requosted to introduce her, 
which he did with an amused sonso of Phyili 
surprise at the sensation sho created. His 
dancos were safe enough, as he had taken 
Sack tos rus wokforehe Bh hop de 
too, was not tten, 0) 
first walts for him, Hie would have ef his 
namo down half-n-dozon timos if she had 
allowed him, but sho would only give him s 
} socond, ono quito Inte in tho evening. She 
was & little afraid of him ; thoro waa a mup- 
 prossed passion in hie look and voice, an 
air that made her dread what would 
como of it if they ast out much together ; 60 
sho kept in the most frequented part, whero 
he could aay nothing but what all the world 
might hoar. Sho could sce ho chafed at it, 
which only strevgthonod her resolve. At 
last Sir Bornard’s turn came. Aa thoy floated 
round the room, Phyllia was conscious of an 
‘exquisite sonso of being held and shioldod, 
She was just resting; her own volition sooment 
to be given up to him. Sumotimes his clasp 
tightenod whon he fearod a collision, but sho 
know horsclf stecrod gontly and anfoly. She 
felt the beating of his heart and the tender 
plance of his oyes as they sought hers ; the 
of his hoad waa like o muto carcss, 
‘Was sho dreaming or awako? Like Endy- 
inion, her love for hitn lay beantiful in a 
moonlit sleep, unconsciously deoponed and 
swootened by tho dovotion which hovered 
over her. Her heart elumberod, and joy 
seemed unable to wake it, and pain, 
prober of secrote, seomod far away. Whon 
tho dance camo to an end he inquired, “ You 
are enjoying yourself 1” 
“Ob, go mine” 
“And the fun is not broken 1” F, 
“No; [am taking groat care of it’ 
Of such trivial things pooplo will talk when 
their hearts are on their lips and must be 
back, It was not in a crowd, or where 
they might be disturbod, that Bornard Max- 
woll could 5] 5 but before leaving ber ho 
id, “I wish our next dance tocome punctu- 
ally at twelve o'clock, so although the number 
on your earl corresponds to an esrlier timo 
will know it is an extra. Tho band 
their instructions. I wish ‘St, Cecilia’ 
to weleome the Now Yoar with me, for the 
luck of Castlemount. You will not forget t” 
She answered him with « smiling “No,” 
wrondering = little what he meant, for sho 
knew nothing of the fanciful sceno to be 
enacted, 
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Afew minutes before midnight 
‘was at i, and the whole com 
into the hall, headed by their host and hi 
er. At the first stroke of twolve, heavy 
feat wor heard deccanding the stairs, the 
sa april wl soyte and belay 
in typi with scythe 
appeared, Qeorting tho Old Year, a decrepid 
egod man borne down with the woight of a 
heavy load upon his back. Behind him 
came sable-robod fi ‘bearing urns full of 
ashes and rotten fruita, followed by others 
Aressed in grey, carrying faded rose leavos 
‘that still emitted 9 sweet perfume. They all 
advanced with tar aap ough the 
while Willie Wharton played o plaintive 
march on the organ. Father Time 
ono half of the great door, and the Old Year 
with his attendanta went noiseloasly out, At 
the last stroke of the hour he flung open 
both portals, and a fairy-like boy entored 
carrying a torch, His companions were chil- 
dren dreasod in pure white, in thoir hands 
large cormucopia brimming over with flowers; 
but those only concealed the contents, Girls 
went round to the gentlomen and boys to tho 
om to take of what tho 


es. ‘Whon tho 
circle was completed Father Timo handed Sir 
Barnard « massive k ip. First, ho 
sprinkled somedrops on the lew Year's torch: 
libations to the memory of the Old Year, 
The band struck up “Hore’s to tho year 
chat's awa',” the children joining in chorus 
and scattering the flowers while the goblot 
passed round. Then, to the accompaniment: 
of three ringing cheers, Futhor Time lod the 
youthful year the way the old had come 
‘Thove was great, apeculation as to who Father 
‘Time was, nor was it till shortly after, when 
talking to Mig Delos Dat 

ing to 

his identity was revealed. To those who 
know him, Charlio Bennet as the New Year 
had not beon difficult to find out. 

‘After the interlude dancing was renewod 
with greater fog and a Ae Pisin tae aa 
came. Eagerly he so a, 
not seem inclined to dance much, for after 
the first round he complained of the heat and 
svush, and hurried her off to the music-room, 

ich he had noticed waa never much occu- 

i ‘Ho found her a comfortable seat, and 

another for himself opposite. He did 

at speak ak cnse, lah eurvayed bet wisitaly. 

Phyllis saw what was coming, so the sooncr 

it wes over the better, She said a 
© Jack, is anything troubling you!” Ali 


tremor possed through him; he hed lon; 
for this hour, and yet when her clear, 
mot his he felt that she was far away 
him—thst he was worshipping some dis- 
tant star shining in s different hemisphere, 
and yet he rushed to his fate. He had de- 
clared to himself so often that to be loved by 
lis waa the ono thing worth living for— 
he had really come to believe it; the 
sight of her had bewitched him, bub 
beter ib wars his senses and his admiration 
had 


zee 


beautiful or his heart that was touched. 
Dever inquired. How much of glori- 
‘ion of self lies at the root of most love it 
hard to know. Not “To think that 
should have chosen me!” but “ Whnt 
taste che has in thus endorsing my 
ica of her !” Jack had never once doubted 
rablity of the match, nor of hia fit- 
hyllis an excollent husband ; 

at her all his pretensions 

i ry, he folt only Jack Markham, 


, 
done to distin, re himeelf t 
to offee this girl, who, though 


at 


Hf 
Ee 
E 


Ege 
at 
A 


g 
ae 


iy Tove you, that is what troubles 
ver since we parted I have thought 
could tell you, though I felt you must 
know it, for I never concealed what you 
were to mo. Phyllis, at do love me a 


iF. 


Tittle, in spito of your ldness and stiffness, 
which has nestly driven me mad,” Heclaspod 
her hand—* byl, speak !" 


Jack, I can sey nothing you would wish 
to hear; the love I boar is not tho love 
sock, I once fancied it might be, but 
‘was undeceived long ago, Ob, Jack, why 
could you not be content3 I would not lose 
my brother, for that you aro to me.” 

“ Phyllis, with you I fool I can strive and 
work, without I am stranded. Is the 
‘old love all dead 1” 

“That love could not dio, for it never 
oxisted. [deceived myself and perhaps you 
Forgive mo, Jack.” Very pitiful and ing 
she but her firm disa' 

ing really cared for him was 

* Phyllis, you are ornel, You did love mo 
till he came between us.” 


beck to het. Heughtil ma if to 
leave him, but Jack detafned her.” 
‘Almost humbly he spoke." Phylis,if I 


1 of ever 
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thought he honeatly loved you, I would go 
sway where I should not seo, and would not 
mar your happiness, but it makes me wild to 
hear poople ssy——” He pausod, for a scared, 
pained look came into her face. 

4 Jack, what do they te 

“Oh, never mind, nies; but I 
could spare it you if I had only the right to 
tell them you are mine, Phyllis, coms to 
aap.” Ho held both her hands, but she quickly 


disen, them, 
aoe you are the gentleman I take 
to be, you will tell me what is said. 
Peannot ghar against an saaule I do not 
fee. 
Jack could have bitten his tongue out for 





his ‘htlees impetuosity. He still re- 
mained silent. 
She stood proudly before him. “If you 


do not tell me I will go to Misa Letitia ; ‘she 
will have scant hesitation in giving me the 
information.” 

“Did you appeal to me, Miss Trevyliant” 
said an acrid voico. 


Jack started guiltily, but Phyllis drew her- coiled 
ther; with tightly clasped hands she ' 


toah, who looi 


faced Lotitin ‘ kad quite; not 
innocent of having overhcard a word of the The accusation is fulso, 


conversation. 
Jack anid hastily, “Never mind, Phyllis, 
it will only annoy you. I was a fool.” 
“Nay, you have said too much or too 
little. Miss Mackintosh, what is it people 
are saying of me?” 
wet a ere ns 
. in 
#24 onl nmliste Feros lore her 
‘ith a halfpatronising air Topliod : 
Well, I think it but right that you 
know. Yon have not seen much of tho 
world, and 80 lay yourself open to be talked 
about 


erp 

“Yer, Lote of people talkod 
about, S04 know, who, Tietoens ere inne 
cent of meaning any harm’ 

Phyllis felt on tenter-hooks, but with quiet 
dignity she said, “Wil you como to the 
point, please? ‘What have I done” 

“Well, the idea is that Sir Bernard is 
staying #0 long because ho i his cousin's 
companion entertaini ing to 
time that used to lang hesry on hie bands 
isn et iepae Pies that she stays to 

@ husband, angli 
Weald se taint eag beneath bi 
and who is well known to be o lady’s man 
end 2 flirt.” 

She spoke every word with evident enjoy- 


lia 
him, Phyl 
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ment, like a specimon hunter gloating over 
eee an dineary tn the bogie tite ie 


of sticking a pin into it being not 
Tb at pr ofthe ore, ee 

Phyllis grew deadly pale, then tamed ap- 
pealingly 0 Jack She neither expected nor 
wit justice from Letitia “And you 
believed it!” 

“By Heaven, not Do J not think you 
the most perfect thing in womanhood t” 

“And yet you could not save me this 
humiliation.” 

‘This was her only re} Bewildered 
and atunned ehe could have cried sloud for 
Sir Bernard. Had he not always helped 
hort Tho cruelest thought was sho could 
never look to him for assistance again. Whore 
was the “shicld” of a spotioss life Mamsell 
had spoken off It had been powerless to 
save her from the envenomed darta of envy, 


‘Thon her sense of right ssserted iteolf. Very 
cold and sho looked os sho spoke, 
“ Miss Mackintosh, you havo mo 
the treo of and evi 

rou ing 
at ita roota. The érait tor, but it can- 
not poison, for I hold the antidote of truth. 
and you know it.” 


Juck offered her hisarm, “Lot mo tako 
you back, Phyllis.” 
“No, you, I would be alone ;” and 


sho left the room. Jack immediately turned. 


supposed abo had gainod tho houours of 
war. 

Phyllis cing up and down her turret 

» felt her going “What 


had that girl said! Just the same as Mr, 


Danby. He-—was there after all but ono he 
in the world for her 1—be was playing with 
. All his kindness assumed to win a 


her. 

smile and biush, for the pleasure of feoling 
ho could command her. No donbt it was 
atnusing to have some one to sing with and 
make the old house moro cheerful, Thon 
locked down upon her fan, his mother’s; 
ho had lent it to her! Sho sank w 


enc] J 
trath. sie Tred kia ‘With flushed face 
and beating heart che confessed it all to her- 
self at lest, She loved him; che, poor 
‘Trevylian, felt that to do anythi 

emo tas fad permed 
‘and that 


Py 


it 
go away, 










* She spike every word with ersdunt enjovmunt 
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directly. Sir Bernard had been so kind to 
hor; if was his goodnoss of beart, not any 
intention of leading her on, that hed prom; 

his gentlouess. Sho would believe i 
againat him. Suddenly she remembered she 
had another dance with him. She could not 
go sh with it, Porhaps he was at 
supper. Bho went down-tairs and found 
‘Mise Dallas, 

““Mameoll, I fool rather tired. I should 
Yiko to go to bed; do you mind$” Her 
Jooks emphasized hor words, 

“Deur child, you are not acenstomed to 
excitement, but the best dances are yet to 
come, the room being clearor.” 

“T would rathor go.” 


You don’t look quite well, so I will make suxiousl; 


your apologies to your partnots.” 

“Thank you.” Sho sto'e softly to her 
room, not to sloep, but to think how she 
could tell Mise and yet keop her 
soeret, She hoard tho rattlo of the departing 


carriages and tho dying strains of the music, chan; 


as she sat crouched in front of her fire. When 
abe thonght Miss Dallas would be coming 
ahe rose, stood a thoment by the dreasing- 


table, touching the wreath tenderly, then 
with s awift, ionate motion, she lifted it 
to her lipa, 


had remembered her, even 
when aho must have annoyed him, Sho 
into bed lost Mamsell should hear her, 
‘but lay with wide-open, oyes till the 
Fo, wn stole in, then she slopt an a 
itful sleep. It did not last long, and ly 
rising, she dressod and went out for a walk; 
it seemoll as if physical exhaustion might eat 
out the heart-pain. 

None of the family or houschold ap 
ran ao Phyllis was not mi wave 
by Sir Bernard, who fancied his coffes tasted 
very insipid without her hand to it 
PN ale fee Fed 
aloapi effocta ious night's 
fatigue’ Sho had overtired hereelf, Naney 
and her father left about noon, and Phyllis 
foe fac: apehrg segregates off. cond 

ined her quiet self-possesaion, 
dark riage wore under her eyes, and her 
mouth hud « drawn look of pain about it. 
Sir Bernard asked no questions, nor alluded 
to her eudden doparture from the ball-room, 
but he watched her with a tender, troubled 
glance. What had happened fatigue was 
not responsible for that exprossion. 

She gaped a3 guickly as he conte ond 
sought Miss Dallas, who was reating in 
tarret chamber. The old lady hold ber at 


bi 
th, 
something is wrong.” 
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_The girl's lips trembled, but she did not 
give way. ‘Yes, Mamsell, eomething that 
compels me to leave you.” a 

“Leave me! Thon indeed it must be 
seriuus. Sit down and tell me the reason.” 
But Phyllis was too restless for a sitting 


“OE courso, if it puts you to any incon 
venianco, I will try to stay afew days, but 
if you can aparo me, like to go at 
ones. You do not need me so much now 


“YTas your suddon determination anything 

to do with Bernard!” asked Mise Dallas, 

Tie felt the blood rush to her face. 

“Sir 3 knows nothing of my inten- 
tion,’ 


“Then will you toll him? I think he 
will find a solution for this inary 


ge. 
“TY would rather you told him,” she ro- 
plied simply ; “ho contd alter nothing.” 
“At any rate, my doar, I hope you will 
not act rashly. You are sheltered here, 
Phyllis, why do you wish to lane the 
stormy world outside 1” 

‘This nearly broke hor down. 
“Twish itt It bresks m 
threw her arms round tho old Iady’s neck, 
preset her cheek to bers, then burried! 

the room, All her thought was to avoic 
Sir Bernard, so she crossed the terrace, 
which was still covered in, and found her 
way to the “Temple.” From thence she 
could take a lest fond look of Castlemount. 


heart.” She 


culminating in the perfect joy and content 
of tho last fow months, crowded upon her 
Eve's lamentation found an echo in 
heart, “Must I leave thos, 


her iso 1” 
Cold and cheorless the sky above 


\c, but it 


‘She seomed in keeping with her feclings. ‘She had 


not missed the un before, the light 
upon her pathway had come from another 
soures ; now a veil had doscended, and shut 


‘out ali tho glory, ahs stood alone in dark- 
nose, etait Ores 
tears; turning swiftly with a suppressed so] 
the found Gir Barnard was close behind her 
Hecepe Him, she cools 0h 
waters riots Ink a 
ing at her as ehe thought pityingly. She 
mado & strong ‘effort to recover Ter self-oom. 
trol, but before she could 


, * Misa Trevylian, what boa occurred within 
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the last fow hours to make you wish to leave 
ust Yon had no such intention, I presume, 
whon we welcomed in the New Year toge- 
ther.” His eyes scanned her face a 

“T cannot explain,” she replied, 
choked voice, “ but I must go.” 

« Will nothing bribe you to stay 1” 

She shook hor head sadly, 

“Do you remomber that you are still my 
debtor! You said you had the will, prove 
it, I exact my payment, Task you to 
stay,” 





eed up hurriedly, “I dare not! 
Oh, Sir ard, You would not ask mo if 
you knew.” 
He made 2 step forward, speaking in 
tonder, pleading tones, that thrillod her to the 
soul, yet in his old masterful way, that 
had always iven hor courage. “But I do 
ank you, nay, I demand principal and interest. 
Phyllis stay 
‘session—my wife, 
Sho gave alittle startled ery, then with 


with me, my moat precious pos- ; 
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myeelf when I knew what your friendship 
meant to me.” 

He looked tendorly at her. “ Phyllis, to 
think Ican call you so! You are terribly 
wor and tired. Come home. Your home 
now, St. Cecilia of Castlemount.” 
sade amp to teed bo the hill, but 

paused. al . “You never thought 
as others did, that sayot on to wie you, 
sooking to marry you for your position 1 

His eyes flashe angrily. “Who dared to 
insinuate auch a thing 1 

“Then you believe it could not be truo.” 
Pleadingly sho gazed up at him. 

He gave no answer, but took her into his 
arms again, and tricd the muta |, of 
the lipe to still the pain that brooded on hor 
face.‘ What am I todo to bring the colour 
back into these pale cheaks# Will this, and 
‘this 3” ho kissod thom softly. 

“T ghall soon bo well, Sir Bornard.” 

“Sir!” Ho spoke with reproachful ton- 
dernees, “Am 1 to call you Miss Trevylian t 


bent head murmured, “Iam not worthy.” | I will if you wish it.” 


Ho took her unresisting hand, “ Phyllis, | 


listen to me, and then judge who is the 
richer, you or I, I came home boggared in 
faith, hope, love, You have them here to 
bestow.” Ho clasped her hand upon his 
‘breast. “I can give you wealth and a titlo, 
but what are they compared to all that makea 
life worth living1 Give me yourelf, and, I 
ams king; without you, 1 am a beggar 
indeed, Phyllis, stay with me.” 

She crept into his ontstretched arma and 
rested there like o tired child. He had to 
bend hia head to hear her whispered words, 
“J will stay.” 

“My St Cocilia, won!” hia voices was 


jubilant, . 
“Not St Cecilis, only Phyllis,” she said 
«Ds Chg aiferntiacrenp bergen 
my worl! My darling, what could have 
made 


you dream f would Iet you got Did 
you think so little of mo as to Paging I 


meant nothing by all my apparent thought 
and care of you You were longer in loving 


ey you.” Tlegently lifted the bowod ! a; 


“J do not Imow,” sho 
tremulous lipe. “1 think I did always, but 


“Oh, no, no ; always Phyllis to you.” 
“Then remember if- over pial call mo Sir 
is the ity.” He stooped and 
lips, The roses came and atayod 
but shcer exhaustion made them 
foy and sorrow, and now again the 
madden bewillerment of a _ grentae happin 
made hor feol stunned, Her hoad arooped 

«What 0 pity one cannot live upon love, 
Phyllis! You look as if you had been foed- 
ing upon lilies. I have a notion that it is 
long past lunch timo and Margarot will be 

‘ing, and sending to Gretna Groen in 
ecarch of us, I rushed out of the room as if 
on 8 voyage of discovery to the moon, when 
she told me of your intention, Come, dearest, 
or must I carry yout” 

Mize Dalles was waiting in o stato of 
norvous anxiety. She did not know how 
much her heart had been set-upon the 
marriage of her boy to Phyllis, till this 
strange misunderstandiug. She heard foot- 
stopaand the door openod, Sir Bernard's faco 


ite 


Ey 


F 


“Ob, my dear, whore is she %” exclaimed 


“Hera cousin, come to account for her- 


Lonly found how much last night; it seemed | self.” He led hor up te the old lady, 


too to be true, That was one reason 


why I wished to go away; I could not trust | my 


«Margaret, I have brought you back—- 
wife.’ 
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688—Bpanish Armada; 1688—Revolu. | 
tion ; Toad now 1888! These numerical 
coincidences have a certain influence upon all 
minds, Often thore is nothing in them, and 
iudeed it would be difficult to deduce anj 
serious conclusion from the fact a 
history two successive eight, 4 
poise oe of the ri ap i 
tobe 


camer ei Buteome surd]; 


broken: aioe thinkee 
little fillip is n to set the ‘sppa- 
ratus in motion, and such coincidences serve 
this purpose. The laws of nature are but uni- 
formities, and it is therefore a true instinct 
which leads us to take note of uniformitice, 
evon though the most obvious uniformities 
may easily provo, on examination, to be 
merely miperficial’ and accidental. "In tho 
‘Worst case somo amusement may be derived 
from detecting tho emptiness of them, but 
more cammon!y th ey prove to be not quite 
empty, or at lonst while we explode: t the 
‘more eoincidence” we discover something and 
lying near it which is better worth attontion. 
thapa, however, when we compare to- 
gothor 1588 and 1688 the first discovery we 
make ia that the coincidence is more, not lesa, 
striking than it appeared at first sight. Forour 
first impression certainly ia that the expedi- 
tion of tho Armada and the glorious Revolu- 
tion are evonta which resemablo each othor in 
nothing but bein, ae estan momorable. The 
lator scems to belong to our own ‘pat- 
liamentary tradition, to that delightful series 
of ocourrences which has led to our present 
unique form of government ; the former 
belongs to the foreign departmont, which we 
Fvivirde San nt it has to do with 


gee oc alenen, thet that the eighty- 


history not only bring 
events, bat ace — particularly they fire 


fe 

care weld ho mo 
telling i'l shoud reprenat thn Beech 
tan & i666 or cnplste meatal eee 
invesion of England, But J seriously think 


Sat sh Wie woe be seatoel Teas ab- 
onesided than the popular view, 
whi that event ‘as 


lish, eis at rn gy 
love of liberty, and at the same time of 
the masterly moderation which the English 
displayed in 1688, when they expelled 
tyrant without shedding blood, asserted their 
right with sufficient enct 
extravagance, and went as far as the crisis 
required, but resolutely refrained from goii 
sstep further! And yet the most whi¢ 
sulogist of 1688 will admit that Wil 
aes tho author of that Revolution, 


0 Englishman can protend even to 
gay Ty It is 
» DO history 

le chiefly congidered ; 

int lot un not bo led. by thie principle to 
it great events, In every part of 

our , it seems to me, We suppose our 
selves to bo far more independent of other 


nations, far more isolated and self-contained, 

than we really are. But in the case of the 

Revolution we push this obstinate insularity 

to an extremo, When onr island is actnall; 

flooded with foreign armios, when the Dutc! 

Siadtnllr i sor o agli ot 
jutch 


when he 
mounte the English throne’ when he wine 


which we trugt | the battle of the Boyne with an army of 


we havo fone wth for eves var and bate * 
But when wo look again we find after all, 
that there is some resemblance, In 1588 
fleck came against England; « ficot came 
against England in 1688. In 1688 the in- 
vading fleot could not effect a landing; it 
encountored foul weather, and also mot with 
rh treatment from Sir Francis Drake and 
his fellows; it was dispersed and destroyed. 
In 1688 the fleet effected » landing, and the 
King of England wos not able to resist the 
invaders ; London was occu] emia hy ene 
army of some 14,000 mon, the king fied, and 
the leader of invasion wae 
raised to the ig sear 
Th would sprees thane may pay with 


which almost all the principal officors and 
half the ranir and file ate foreign, we quietly 


‘romark that it is den for a sovereign 
to provoke the people too far, that 
their temper is loyal and arene to etromen, 
‘but thet when and liberty are at 


stake they will at last rise in their might, 
aad then the revolutions they make are all 
the more triumphant and irresistible for the 
slow deliberation and good-natured modera- 
tion with which in the hour of trial their 
manly decision is tem] 

‘In most of our revolutions influences from 
the Continent have been at work, influences 
which we are too munch in the habit/of over. 
looking, Still these have for the most part 


s7t 


been secondary. It is peculiar to the Ravo- 
Tution of 1688 that continental influences 
predominate in it so onormoualy. Tt is not 
enongh to say that the Continont furnished 
the instrumonta, the army and the leader 
of which England, disposed to make a revo- 
lution, availed herself. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that England was not dis- 
gsod, and did not intend, to make a revolu- 
tion, but that for the purposes of the Con- 
tinent it was necessary that there should be 
a revolution in England, and o revolution in 
accordingly took place. 
rar bad just broken out on tho Conti- 
nent between Louis XIV. and tho Germanic 
Powors, ‘The critical moment for Europe 
had arrived, Louis, whose ascendancy had 
‘been steadily ing since 1672, had 
Teached maturity in 1678 through the Treaty 
of Nimeguen, and had taken o tinge of re- 
ligioua ution at the Revocation of tho 
fA ict Se Cart = as moment the 
low which Europo en long expecting. 
Tt was to be feared that in this new 
sion ho would be backed by England. In 1672 
is _vory combination had boen witnessed. 
Louis XLV, and Charles IL, had made a joint 
attack on the great Protestant Ropublio. 
a\nd now England as well as Franco had o 
Catholje Goveramont. The Catholic bigotry 
of Jamos had succoodad to the Catholicis 
tendency uf Charles, The tension was 
greater, the crisis much nearer, the issuo 
much more momentous, than in 1672, In 
the former war Louis alone, after England 
had withdrawn, bad proved more than s 
match for the European coalition, He was 
now stronger than ever, stronger by Straa- 
bag oot Luxemburg, and Germany wes 
yrompes would laden be goo fox Berope 
t in @ gloomy for 
if the Bourbon should be aided this time by 
‘his cousin, the Stuart-Bourbon, the Catholic 
fs ef Prapes: bythe, Cathobe, Bing: af 


And therefore in the councils of the Euro- 
pean Coalition it was decided that a revolu- 
tion must take pleoe in England. Accordingly 
3 revolution did tako place, and in this revo- 
lution Continental leaders and Continental 
armies directed the movements and fought 
the battles of the English people in England 
Ireland, The reault anawered the 
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European war. It wos a now part for 

land, which for some gonerations bail Be 
‘but ‘slightly and occasionally entangled in 
the complications of the Continent, Am 
the new position thua assumed by England 
altered tho whole European game. Lonis did 
not begin at once to suffer defeat, but bo 


cessed to triumph, The var 2 
through several years, but lon; fore the 
Treaty of Ryswick was rigned the French 


it had become convinced that it 
was overmatched, It might still bo a 
match, or more than a mateh, for tho olil 
Coalition of the former war, but whon that, 
Coalition was reinforced by England the 
sealo of France began to soem the lighter, 
And thus the constitutional Revolution in 
wes at the same time an inter 
national revolution in Eh Tn this con- 
sists the glory of 1688, stroke that 
waved England, saved a {ee same time 
urope, from Popery and arbitrary power, 
eightpaiohie idorations surely ee tro. 
ig ita nearer together. con 
‘bo Jess true than that 1588 is an ovont in 
the foreign department, 1688 an evont of 
home politics, Both aliko marie s crisis 
or tarning-point in & quropean 
. Te both years al the eyon of 
foreign statesmen wore fixed upon Englands 
and it seemed aa if the destiny of manki 
wore to be decided here; as if this conntry 
were for the moment, in the poctical phrase 
of Coleridge, “‘an inislod Arurat, upon which 
the ark of the hope of Europo and of civili- 
sation rostod.” 

It ia true that in 1588 thore was no revo- 
Intion in government, no development which 
interests constitutionalists ; but thon it js also 
true of the Revolution of 1688, that to 
Europe in general, and to some of the prin- 
cipal leaders, the constitutional aspect of it 
seemed tho loast interesting; as indeod wa 
know that William himsclf desired nothing 
Jess than to so tho power of tho Crown 
diminished—that William himeclf, whose 
nome by & kind of irony of fate bas become 
identified with popular liberty, was rogarded 
in his own country as o man of tyrannic 
instincts. 


‘The real founder of one of tho strongest 
und sternest of modern monarchies, the Groat 
Elector, Frederick William of Hohonzollern, 
died on 10th, 1688, that is, at the mo- 
ment when William was preparing hia English 
expedition, ‘The Great Eloctor hed been one 
of tho earliest to tale up the cause of Europe 
against Louis, He , indeed, seemed to 
despair after the Treaty of Nimeguen, but 
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the Revocation of the Rdict of Nantes had Philip IL and of the Armada, We had reason 
roused him agnin. He was closely connected to expecta French invasion undertaken incon- 
with the House of Orango, and, like William cort with the English Jacobites, and pethape 
himrelf, had all his lifo ropresonted the prin. | iavoured by the Tories in some moment of 
ciple of authority in home politica, As he} misgiving and reaction—that is, an invasion 
tolerated no parliamenta: ition in his of the most formidable character. It can 
own states, he was not likely te foal any strong ' scarcely be said that England had yet begun 
sympathy: with tho parliamentary resistance | to rule tho sca, and we know that she was 
ta Jamos IL, yet at the momont of his death but beginning to acknowlodge the nocessily 
his mind seemed to brood intensely upon tho' of s standing army. T'rance was far above 
reat ovont, which was to bo expoctod in | England ao a military state, and reckoned 
England, It was remarked that three even-' equal, if not superior, to England as maritima 
ings beforo his death, when he was asked for! power. Hero, then, was @ position croated 
the watchword, he gave “London,” and the by the events of 1688 very similar to that 
evening after, * Amsterdam.” , which had beon witnessed in 1588. And, 
Thero is a further consideration which | indeed, the victory of la Hogne does stand 
brings 1588 and 1688 still nearer together, out a8 s turning point in English naval 
That both dates mark a foroign invasion | history very similar to the repulse of the 
might be callod a conceit that can only serve ; Armada, 
to bring out more clearly the radical unlike-{ We began by slighting, as a mere coinci- 
neaa of tho two eventa, For tho invasion of | donee, that exact correspondence between the 
Philip 13. was hostile, the invasion of Wil-' great date of tho sixteenth century, 1588, 
liam friondly ; tho Spaniard would crush! and that of the seventeonth, 1648. And 
England, the Dutchman would sct us fron. ' yet, on examination, the events which mark 
‘The one would fasten upon us a yoke of; thoss two years appear to resemble each 
tyranny, the other would break. our yo other consideraly more than is rally 
But it was not William only who invaded supposed. But if this resemblance should in- 
us in the latter crisie, In the great rokindling duco us to surmise that, after all, thore ma: 
of religions discord which followed the Revo- be some cycle in English history, which ‘woul 
cation of the Eitict, the continental war over- have tho effect that forcign invasions are to 
flowed into our island, and woe worse invaded | be looked for in an eighty-eight an objection 
tot by one side only, but by both. French ' will occur at ones, which at first sight ma 
troops were sent to , 60 that at tho soem most effectually to refute ary su 
Boyne tho army of James, aa well ss the thoory. Betwoen the cighty a ht now cur- 
army of William, consisted in a considerable rent and thoso eighty-eiyhta of foreign inva- 
part of foreigners. But we must take account sions, there occura the eighty-cight of the 
not only of the armies which actually landed, eighteenth century, 1788; now cortainly that 








not only of the invasion which took year did not witness a foreign invasion, nor, 
but also of that which was intended, for in u any other very momentous event in 
1588 too, if we spoak accurately, thero was lish history. 

not actually an invasion, for the invasion is is certainly true, and of course the 


failed, but only a formidable threat of inva- { notion of some magic virtue in the numbers 
sion, Now after 1688 also England wasthreat-| eighty-oight is too fautastic to deserve o 
ened again with hostile invasion, and tho serious refutation, We might atill, however, 
monace 1d a long time, if it was not at) surmise that the coincidence points to a 
any one moment quite ao torrible as in 1588. ' certain rogularity in English history, by 
England entered with energy into the! which s crisia of a certain comes 


uropoan Coalition against Louis, this was if not precisely, yet roughly, at intervals of 
not owt to the persuasions of the Coalition, ' a @ yous. Wo have lately lesrned 
but to the hostilo policy of Louis, The to think that rovolution in France comes 


L 


at intervals of about eightoea yoars, 
‘Mr. Stanley Jevons tried, not only to 
ish but to explain by a physical cause, 
Tecurrencs of commercial panics. 
rocurrence of forsign invasions is 
intrinsically more inadmissible than « 
recurrence of revolution or commer- 

in this amended form the 
be found to be not only not 


ground of ths ar whieh vo now, waged Se 
help rendered by Louis to James II. 
And it was indeed a serious matter for Eng- 
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refuted, but perhaps to be 
ported, yy the explo of the ei 
contury. It is true that there was no 
invasion in 1788; but French 
for Ireland in 1796, French 
Janded in Irelund in 1798, 
1805 the to which 
from forcign invasion 
than either in the days of La Hogue 
those of the Armada, 
Statisticians are fond of astonishing 
Jointing out numerical regularity where 
wuld natarally expect nothing of the kind. 
in suicides, in letters posted without an 
addresa, &e,, dee. Com with such mar- 
of roguaty hse ou 
r ity in historical evonte is easy to 
admit, and the correspondence between the 
period wiih embraces the losing years of 
ooighteenth century wit opening years 
of the ninetoonth ‘the eame decades of tho 
aoventeenth and eighteonth contaries is 0 ro- 
markable, that it altogether outweighs the 
‘want of correspondonce between tho yoars 
1788 and 1688. Every one has remarked 
the general resemblance betwoon our 
ge with Lows XIV. and our struggle wit 
spoloon, between the Coalition guided 
Willi I. and that guided by Pitt, between 
the campaigns of Maribor and those of 
‘Wellin, But perhaps we seldom romark 
i jaw close the correspondence is, or 
@ chronological correspondence accom- 
panics the correspondence of eventa. 
In both cases there were two wars between. 


was indecisive, and ended in a pacification 
which proved to bo a mere truce, in 
the Peace of Ryswick, in the 
Peace of Amicns: but in both 
second war was decisive. In both 
the second war was longer than the 
In both cases there was an int 
Treland in the firt war, In both cases 
there was s Peninsular War, which formed a 
of the second war. In both cases we 

fought in the Low Countries unsucccesfully or 
indecisively during the first war, but trium- 
phantly in tho second war. 

In both cases we had Austria and, in tho 
main, Prussia for allies, 

Bat now observe the chronological corre- 


gj lence. 

In both easea tho first war belongs chiefly : 
to the last decade of » contury, and tho 
second war to thn first decade of the noxt 
cont Tn the former case the frst wer 
covers. period 1689—1697, in the latter 
1708-1802 ; the second war covers in the, 


these 
of wana ves of outa 
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former case the period 1702—1713, in the 
lee ee ke 
it wi observed that this correspon- 
it does not strike the atten. 
ly, is yet much closer and more 
interestin, that correspondence which 
we idered before between the latter 
years of the seventeenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. In the war with Spain there was no 
doubleneas, no short truce botweon two 
conflicts; and moreover that war was almost 
exclusively naval, Moreover, it was a war 
with Spain, whereas in the eightoonth and 
eoventeonth centurica alike our chief enemy 
was France, 

‘But between the Spanish invasion and the 
first French invasion there is ane grand point 
of rosomblance, which may perhaps bo held 
to outweigh those numerons but amaller cor- 
respondences between the invasion threat- 
oned by Louis XIV. and that attempted 
by Revolutionary France. Philip IL and 
Louis XIV. alike represented Catholicism ; 
Napoleon, however he too might play with 

iam, represented ag- 
le, 


tion 80 a 


turdlyw wll fuest Spt prineh 
awl i tt spiriti 

T pont to ul il Per 

in rathor 

dan of satel oe ie Ddhnow our 

any of sat in out 

questions ; the povatin fo them would re- 


ire more space than I have here at my 
Usposal But it is not in itself very mur- 
ising thet successive periods in lish 
Eistory should present ge recom 
blances, for the course of it is determined 
and fixed i it 


Spain is less naturel, but in the centaries 

ing the discovury of the Now World, 
when once Spain had established her mo- 
nopoly of the ocean 
states was produced of necossity by 
geographical position af those states. 
if Ee ak that fixed 


EVEREEES 
tae 
" 

be E 


4 
E 


il 
“xed causea ¥ 
1888 ia uj 


1 We it tious. 
‘We rememi that nothing ¥ my part 


very particular 
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happened in 1788, But @p remember also 
that soon after 1788 there & period of 
‘international convulsions, for d 


une period of her hardeat trial, and that this 
struggle was in many respecta a kind of 
repetition of s struggle that hed begun in 
1688, and in its large features also a i. 
tion of another struggle that had in 
1588, Is then another period of convulsions 
duo ¥ 
I mado out a good deal of rosemblanco 
Estee the event of heed that of 1583. 
But if wo try to explain all theso periodical 
struggles by Go tien of a standing 
canse, an] allege as suck, & cause the com) 
tition of the Atlantic Stutes for the Now 
‘World, some grave difficultics at once presont 
thomsclves. Wo considered abovo in what 
pay the atrugyle of 1688 . We did not, 
ind. that tho New World had anything to 
do with it, Wo saw tho Germanic Powora 
alarmeil by tho aggrossions of Louis XIV, 
and apprehensive hat in theso aggreasions 
he might obtain tho assivtance of his couxin, 
James IL And again, if England, after the 
expulsion of Jamos, found herself drawn into 
tho whirlpool of European politics, from 
which she could not for a century afterwards 
succood in extricating horself, the Now World 
hod nothing to do with this. The ground of 
war was ‘wholly different ; it waa the inter- 
foronce of Louis XIV, in behalf first of 
Tames IL and lara of Lake saiiaey 
‘es, itt was ist, Popery arbi 
that En; went to war in 1688, 
id in 1588 was not the issue identical + 
Wo fought in tho ono caso against the cham- 
pion of the Inquisition, ani in the other 
against tho author of the dragonnades. Our 
eauso was wholly differont when we fought 
against tho Rovolution and against Ni 
Iewould be wholly different, we may be suro, 
if wo should be called upon to fight egain. 
‘What then becomes of the fancy of a 
standing causo producing at regular intervals 
war betwoen England and France or Spain ? 
‘Well, in the oarlier cose, when out toeray 
was Spain, wo can seo that tho war, whi 
Dogan in religion and was waged in the name 
of religion, turned insensibly into a war of 
trade. Our onemy owned infinite rich pos- 
sessions, which he waa wholly unablo to pro- 
tect. ingly it was discovered that no 


industry in the world was so romunorativo of 


as war With Spain. By war with Spain both 
England and Siclland mule their fortunos, 
grew to be commercial and colun- 


ising States, Tnscnsibly the Spanish question 
changes ite character. At first we stand on 


877 


the defensive and fight for our religion, but 
s00n we find ourselves fighting for the riches 
of the New World. in Ralei; 
onemy of Spain passing into 
colonies and tho promoter of trade. Later 
we see Cromwell attack Spain in an open 
spirit of conquest, And in the war of 1739 
Spanigh question has bocome oxclu- 
sively a question of trude, 

Tn the period of Lor 
our firet war with France, that which fol- 
lowed the Revolution of 168%, grew entirely 
out of Kuropean causes, But there was 
second war, which began in 1702, and which 
is much moro important, becauso it: deter- 
mined our international position throughout 
the eighteenth century. Now in this war 
France and Spain aro close allies, and the 
main question at issue is the New World, or, 
in the languago of the time, trade, It was 
feared that the accession of a Bourbon to the 
throne of Spain would have tho effect of 
Teplacng the Spanish monopoly of tho Now 

‘orld, which had Iong beon on the decline, 
by a new monopily, fresh and vigorous, of 

House of Bourbon—that is, of Franco 
und Spain together. A kind of Bourbon 
Zolivorein waa apprehended, 

‘Tho Grand Alliance, by which this scheme 
was frustrated, determined tho course of 
Enropean history in tho cightcenth century. 
And thus it is rather 1702 than 1688 that 
marks the commoncement of the serious 
struggle. In 168%, no doubt, England was 
drawn for the first time into grand foreign 
wars, but yet our war of 1689—1697, though 
the victory of La Hogue belongs to it, Teak 
somewhat isolated in our history. It is un- 
like tho wars both before it and aftor it, 
which mark tho stoges in the devolopmont 
of our trade-ompire. No doubt, regarded as 
a proud, or war of preparation, it wus 
most fortunate for ns, for it gave us a settled 
government, a stunding army, and a system 
of war finance, The other war, howover— 
that which bogan in 1702—is not a struggle 
with Popory and arbitrary power; it is a 
strugel with «great commercial rival. 

Both sgainst’ Spain thou, and against 
Francs, our conflict, though it began in dif- 
forences of religion, ually assumed the 
character of a struggle for the New World. 
And thus itappears that, after all, those wara 
‘the sixtoonth and seventeenth centuries 
wore not eo different from the great ware 
with the Revolution and Napoleon, A atand- 
ing couse is at work ‘this ia the 
drift of commerce, out of which a tradeem- 
pire takes shape. The main difference is 
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thit, in the eulicr wan, our Empire is in 
enbryo or in infauey, inferior or nut supori 
to thu rival empires, wheroaa in tho 
half of the eighteenth century it has eur- 
puased all its rivals, and is exposed to tho 
attacks of a jealous maritime coalition, 
dirveted at lust by Napoloon, Thus the more 
we consider the subject, the more regularity 
aml uniformity do we discover in the inter- 
national history of England. Thut numerical 
coincidenes which formed onr starting point 
seems not wholly accidental, but to bo at 
least an indication of a wuiformity which lies 
deeper. And thus wo are lod to ask, What 
about tho period upon which we enter in thia 
year 1888, which is the fourth cighty.cight 
‘tines the discovery of the Now World” 

‘What was Enghuvl in relation to the Now 
World at tho time of tho Armada, again at 
the timo uf William IIE, again at the time 
of the Fronch Revolution ? ‘And what is abo | 
nowt 

‘At tho first date che hal hut » bare foot- | 
ing in the New World at Nowfoundland. | 
Spain, haw her annexation i Pr stagal in 

6x0, had @ supremacy, at least i 
over tho whole planot much as had never | 
Leon witnessed before, und such as she 10-| 
tained scarcely more than half a contury. 
Tho New World was Spanish, and nothing a» 
vet oven faintly inlieated that it would ono | 


‘tion hore is of war and foroign 
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3 ont elation tthe Haw Workd | This un: 
pati ware first part is period, 
and_then the unparalleled development of 
the Victorian half-century, have produced a 
chango difficult to estimate and mout difficult 
to realise, Tho British roalm has become 
enormous, It is sumilar in more extent to 
that universal Spanish Empiro with which we 
d in the first oighty-cight ; in solidity 
and vitality it is invomparahly greuler. 
I shall not add another description to the 
which have lately appoared of this 
int political phonomouon, The quoe- 
invasion, 
cortainly « large State is not leas Lut moro 
assailable and vulncrable than a small one. 
pee eames te 
only one ipanial 
roa eer 
for being 80 » It very littlo st 
of bistory to Tearn that ‘the cirength of 
state is by no moans in proportion to the 
extent its torriwry; history, indood, 
might almost seem to prove that there ia au 
inverse proportion between thom. See how 
vainly the Roman Emperors strove to defend 
that enormous frontior. In liko munner, 
oth in the time of Hlixuboth and in thot of 
Marlborough, the weakness of the Spanish 
pire lay Prvcisoly: in its vast oxtont, 
it 


which exposot it to attack in eo many quar- 


dy bg predominantly English. tern at once. 

the time of William the Now World — In this respoct, then, England is in tho 
in ween the western statca of fourth eighty cight what Spain waa G 
in divided bet tha f fourth eighty cight what Spai in the 
Lurope, and no ono of them us yot decidodly first; she is the Power whoso torrilory is 
prodominatos in it, England hus a few West evorywhore, end who therefore may bo at- 
indian islunds, ond a fringo of settlements tackod overywhere, Aud sho finds horvolf 
aloug the cast coast of North Amorica; »he in this condition now for tho first time. Inu 
hhas also somo commercial fuctorios in the' tho Napoloonic period she was not thus as- 
East, But sho hav no predominance ; and in sailable, for thongh she had thon a groat 
that period the meray state which dis-}trate and w grout maritime power, aho had 


played in tho New World the greatest ac-| not yet acquirod a very oxtousive colonial 
tivity, ambition, and gonins was tot Englani | teriiory. 
but France, ‘And thus our cnormous growth, our do- 


At the timo of the Fronch Revolution the | velopmont, makes us not more eafe, Lut in 
colonial greatness of France has suffered some respocts much less safo, from foreign 
downfall, and England has a maritime and, invasion. Tho danger has indeod changed 
sv far, 2 colonial predominance, But thia its character. We aro uot now merely afraid 
soems likely to prove onl momontary, for , that our island may be invaded, for England 
all her principal colonies Yav0. 90 and , has in fact coased to be an island. It was 
act up for themselvos. Her colonial torri- ‘not mainly by invading Spain that tho 
tory i still small—smaller, indood, than it cnomiss of the Spanish power overwhclmed 
was, and she has lost her faith in colonics. it in the seventconth century. Cromwoll in- 
Captain Cook has surveyed the ground of & vaded it in Jamaica, Richeliou in Portugul, 
ew conpire in the anuth, and we ve begun Louis XIV. in the Low Countrica and 
to a convicts to Australia; but Franche Comté._ In like manner, if in the 
is since the American War can coming period England is invaded, it will 
take any interest in colonisation 4  Porhapa be in Australia, or in tho Punjab, or 
And nowy'in the fourth eighty-cight, what | on the Canadian frontier. "Thia is tho danger 
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now, a dangor to which in former periods we 
wore not exposed, It is the dangor which 
makes our military and naval mon so anxious, 
1 which attracta tho attention of foreign 
military writers euch os Otto Wachs, In a 
per like this the question at iso cannot ' 
answered, but it may be stated. We secm 
till lately to have been almost unaware of 
tho existence of our ompiro; now at lougth | 
tho greatness and wonderfulness of it come 
homo to us. But tho new rovelation has, as! 
it wore, two chapters. After the chapter | 
which tella ua of tho enormous eas of 
the ompire in itself comes unother chapter 
which considers this ompiro in its relation to 
foroign Powers, In past cighty-oighta our 
i was Lire 3 if now y ome 
mystorious periodicity now international con- 
vulsions are t commence, it is not our island, 
bat our empire, not Great Britain, but 
Groator Britain, that will bo oxposod to in- 


vasion. ' 
Tho points to he considered are such as 
those. 


The weaknow of large ompires consists 
mainly in the disproportiun betweon torritory 
and population. The French settloments in 
Ne America were scattered over three 
thousand miles, yet New France foll beforo 
tho decisive blow doalt hy Wolfe, because 
it was almost empty of Frenchmen. For tho 
same reason it waa perhaps mainly by an 
accidont that the Spanish colonial empire 
oscaped in the sume period a similar col 
Tn this rospect our ompira is inoomparally 
stronger than those colonia! Powers which 
rose and fell ao rapidly and easily in tho 
seventoonth and cighteonth centuried. There 
ia no comparison hotweon the present Aus- 
tralia or the preront Canada, with a popula. 
tion counted at least hy" millions, a population 
of enorgetic and free self-governing Knalish- 
mon, and those communitics wanting in 
numbers, wanting for the most part in 
liberty. We may lack as yet organization 
for military purposca, Int mo one ean donbt 
ut Ioaat that thore arc men enough in the 
empii st colons i 1 

other woukness of largo ompires consists 
in @ long valnorable frontier. TEiis was the 
‘weakness of tho Roman empire, Our ompire 
is on tho whole romarkably freo from it. 
Grestor Britain for the most part is pro 
tected, like Great: Britain itself, by the sea. 
But India has a frontior which begins to be 
threatened by Russia, ond the Canadian 
Dominion has an immonsoly long frontier 
towards the United States, which, however, 
is not to be regarded as an ordinary forsign 
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Power. To this want of neighbours our 
empire is indebted for that long a 
infancy which it lis cnjoyed under tho 
Vietorian_sccptre. But another age may 
come, as India already fecls. Tt will come 
all the soouer because the great Enropean 
Powers begin moro and more to wish for 
colonial expansion. 

But an empire consisting of islands ond, 
islattd continents ia of cowie particularly 
exposed to naval attack. Wo have boen alow 
to ra 4 realise this, benno wo have enjoyed an 

is naval supremacy #0 long; but 
tho conditions of naval warfare haye ‘hoen in 
tho last age entirely transformed. Steam, 
which dos so to hold togother such 
a scattered empire, introduces at tho sana 
time now difficulties into the dofence of it, 
Evorything iu naval war haa become uncer- 
tuin, incalculable. We can make no uso of 
the experince of our fathers, who were dit- 
tarbed by ne cares about coaling-stations, 
In 1588 English seamanship triumphod for 
the first time over the great naval Power of 
the age; and this is a lesson to us that a 
change of dynasty sometimes takes place in 
the sovereignty of the son. 

Then there is the question of foud supply. 

connexion with our colonies has becomo 
much moro intimate and vital than in former 
times, England is now to her colonies much 
what the town is to the country round it, 
Sho is tho mart and the factory, her colonies 
ure tho land. Tho town cannot live without 
tho country, and the country can scarvely live 
without the town ; each is dependout on the 
other. In formor times no auch relation existed 
between tho parts of the empire, Sepoteen 
perceived, indoed, that tho wealth of Eng- 
Jand was drawn from eaterual sources, {lat 
it deponded mainly upon her commercial 
connexion with tho C‘ontinent, and ho tried 
to starve his enemy by breaking that con- 
nection. Hence his gigantic commercial »; 
tom, founded on ihe just reflexion. that 
English greatness something artificial 
about it If coming convulsions should 
throw up a new Napoleon, he would perhaps 
dovise a blockade etill more gigantic for an 
end somewhst different; he would try to 
interrupt, not our trade with the Continent, 
tho rource of our wealth, but the supply of 
food for our peoplo in its passage across the 
sea, the source of our very existenca 1 What 
a blockade would that be! 

‘Theso considerations give us a glimpses of 
dangers which are as exceptional os is tho 
greatness of our empire, it the internal 
decay which brought the Spanish empire 
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to such speody ruin, the mental indolencs, enlightened, seriously argue that it is absard 
the want of population, tho economic incaps- that we should keep ap much an expensive 
city, aro cortainly not visible in the English, army and uavy when, seo! no ono thinka of 
Ig we fail, it will not bo from want of shrewd- attacking us ; 98 if that fact wore not at leust 
nese unl enor, but periaps from not bring- partly duo to our Keeping up an emmy aud 
ing those qualitics to bear on the question nay! And tho recklessness with which 20 
with sufficient promptitula We have the many of onr Jeading public men havo lately 
Denutting sin of practical poople—we are im- stacked the very principle of law and 
pationt of questions which are large, and government, as if to attempt to punivh erine 
thereforo seem to ua vague. Cortainly the were much moro criminal than to commit 
two grand questions which opon before us| it; this recklessness could only spring up 
ag soon a8 wo rogard the cropire as a whole, | ina community which has aloivet forgotten 
that of imperial defence and that of omigra- that there aro dangers—supremo dangers — 
tion, are vast cnough. But thoy are uot on against which wa can only be protected by 
that account unworthy of the attention of ence to law. 
ical people. In particular, imperial  Someof theso dangers arc internal, but tho 
fence is as important ani urgent an affair, most obvious of all just st this moment is 
as tho insnrance of his own life or house can tho intornatioual dangor, tho gigantic dis- 
‘be to any individual. And, indeed, our pre- cords, the giguntic armies! It is only too 
ference for humbler und moro obvious ques-' casy to imagine circumstances which might 
tions is not 60 unreasoning aa quite to blind , canse the storm to burst over ws, and yet 
us to thie, Our misgivings about the navy | surely we' are very slow, very languid, in 
Degin to grow unappeasable ; our minds coven boginning to organize tho vast forces ut 
begin to admit the Colonies and tho Empire! our command, Our ompire, 1s we havo 
amon; ad Py of habitual, sbrious, anxious , secn, is no mero lifoloss appendage, as way 
thought, The Imporiul Foderntion Leaguo that of Spain. It is full of life and fresh 
does not find reaaon to complain that it' vigour, ita interests are closely concerned 
preaches 10 deaf cars, even though it has to with our own, and it is also full of loyalty. 
confess that it can offer for the present no And therefuro, though in any coming con- 
practical echcme, vulsion England would stand before tho 
‘There ix progres ; but perhaps there ought worl for the first timo in the condition of 
to be more rapid progress, Gr all nations old Spain—thut is, as 9 boundless oceunic 
wo are tho most sluggish to admit the iden ompirc—yot she noed have uo reason to 
of danger, owing, nu doubt, to our long habit expect to share tho fte of Spain, for here is 
of insular scourity. On this subject wo o mass informed with truo vitality! his 
labour under a sort of helpless irabecility of cmpiro is capable of helping itself, if only it 





conception, Multitules among us, otherwise , itself roudy in timo ! 
JOY IN SORROW. 
FOTOUS clouds wore riding ‘Now the clouds are aloriny, 
Tn the open blue; And the hoaven grieves; 
Rooks were fondly chiding ‘Whirling down bofore me 
As they homeward flew ; Fall tho withered leaves ; 
Goutle winds were playing AD tho rooks are swaying 
On the langhing leo ; To and fro barett, 
All the world was Maying, ‘All the world’s docaying, 
Frolicsome with gloe. snare Not joy Sat ie 
‘When T lado irit join the murry throng, my spirit rift wlong— 
All he pact within me iroko into a cing. | Could the poet within me break into a nog? 
Cun the heart be leat Spirit, in it reason 
“Neuth this living Tine? ‘Thus to live by mood, 
Shull the henre levy. ‘Changing with tho scezon, 
Sorrow as their duo? ‘Good win it is good P 
‘Shull the exultation Do the carth's songs falter? 
Of tho teomning earth ‘Do ita joys grow diml 
‘End fn deeclaton, Still, God onunot alter— 
PE a gy WR emcee 
ay, may splett answered, each o doubt were joy in aorvow struck me om 
As the poet within me broke mio s song. All tho poet within mo broke into & song. 
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T™ ay T wate by wn 
qa We nish win 
dow oun Aftiean hall 
sido and Jc) ont on 
Titth vette of bight 
ron valley wath sl cr 
stopms sides cut deep 
Dike a oa. 1m a mmo 
spar thrown ont: by the 
wteit subsiding maim 
range oof =the Athy 
Mountuny = Lhough at 
isinth ml tof Doom 
ba omit the mow to 
Any leuny white um 
the sumnnts of the dis 
tert Dyujymi we ae 
warm cnengh hae a 
Ul enain on the 
suthwal lye of the 
Yombtal tun Sibel 
frot sath su we 
Hew over tou atite 
fully ft m the hated 
sint) fSihia ml the 
Amos pam. am with 
thao ttt pal pl nde 
t th oo lel wmlons 
ef om Mon hvth 1 
Aft my ers from my 
1 'pet on moment 1 
write unl saz cnt 
Darae Vind tate} ft ame 
metty cvum nt t the lalla 
chim whac Tat fim put cf the 
Aah propnctor a] thse vm bus that block 
untrane as well w the slring course CL hortative Arb texts 
from the horan thit mun ound ast border between frieze ind dido attest 
tt» on. ws, und jupo to the pustot day In the for mound the 
Aydin os my with 10 9 tramtms glow Ikbind the huge stems of the 
aloes the luxious pufunn of Jypanese meddars fills the am mL man tinn ormges lem 
gokl m the sunsinne among thet own exqurate dith masses of Clon cut foliage but 
Dehned them ull ciched ont distinctly agunst the cd soil of the hill of the back vin 
date palm the gly of the villa ruses its stately heul im proud disdain high ova the 
Toast aud Jeas bq antiful taccs tow 1 1s tho elm Tess expanse of an Aftic in henen 
Tem lovely ght, that griefal ol | palm true with ity tall stom marked ste aft: 
atige by the chppd kafstuky of former yous at the antes of whos sheiths baht 
yellow blowoms row out Iuamuntly fiom the trunk atscif wd clothe the bme bole o 
the ragged bisa witn half parr ii verdure mt hangng splays of flows At the cummit 
a broad rosette. of fons fathers Tawehe woes bukwud and for ud with exquimte 
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woth of thi 
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movuncnt m the desert heuze 
Branches wo cull them m every 
day Innenige, became they ue 
‘0 long and loge wed much sul 
dyided, but an realty they are 
ely vory Ing md decpeut 
lowe, whit scams the bons 
Temg'm fict the amdath, mt 
whit lovk hke scpu ito w ning 
misses of folas Ixmg terlly 
the minor segments or Ic tfets 
vf the one greit snbdbvided 
Dhde Now 1 chanec would 
hase 1, Iw looking out for 2 
text for my lay sermon this 
gummy mormng ind, lo, the 
text comes realy to my hind! 
Iavng here, as T do at 
sent, in th Jind of dates, whit better an Arab im a red burnous, and lulen with 
subject conld 1 choose for my dicoms< bigs of dates from tho vas Thc men of 
than this Ix wutaful and uscfal Afmern date Sihara are bimgmg then solo wuulth for 
barter to town Let us sec by whit sort of 
A catavan of camcls winds slowly, « I labour thoy obtain it, and what sti ngely- 
gaze, down the roadside opposite, hevded hy constituted treo it us that yrelds it them, 
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Tt you plant s datestono in a suitahlo 
situation on the borders of the o 
stream of water, or at least in damp sand, 
ties entendu, for denizen of Sahara as it ia by 
nature, your date-pelm exacts an abundant 
water supply—it will soon germinate, under 
favourable conditions, and send up a shoot 
of somathin eat bake iy one ee 
whoat, for the palms origin to 
tho grest order of the m ledons or 
ono-sced-leaved planta, which includes also 
the grasses, coreals, orchids, and litie, But 
the Arabs do not gonorally grow their date- 
palms from seed, and for this reason, The 
apecios is bi-soxnal ; it has male and female 

fowora on different treos; and as the male 
planta produce no fruit but only Pollen for 
imprognating the embryo dates by 
their sister troos, they are comparatively 
useless, save in very small num aa l 
aball oxplain horoafter in duo onter, Hence 
the cultivators of dates usually propagate the 

ims by suckora taken from tho root of & 
female troo, a8 such suckora always follow 
thu sex of the mothers, whoress in the caso 
of soedlings the sower can nover be aure 
whother ho will got a frait-bearing or a 
len bearing individual. In tho wild 
howover, the dute is, of course, pro] 
from scot, like ovarything else; and as it is 
the wild plant that always gives us the key 
to the real use and meaning of every part, 
wo will suppose our palm hero took origin 
(a8 I do not doubt was really the case) from 
@ dato-stone dropped here at random by 
some fruit-catil ind, or cast aside by some 
Arab wayfarer, like our camel-drivers oppo- 
le 90 hie sad from the <desort. 
palm yrows aud gathers strength 
noh day from the Afrioan sun, it aoquires in 
time its distinctive branch-like and seg- 
moutod leaves. But its growth, nevertheless, 
is to tho vory ond extromely iily-like ; it 
produces but a single undivided stem, ant 
never branches out like the trno troes—the 
oaka aud the ashes—of the type familiar to 
us in northorn climates. One can best undor- 
stand its mode of growth by thinking of it 
an similar in principle to the yneea lilies, or 
* Adam’s novdles,” so commonly grown in 
English bot honats, hepa Tet hea n 
single stom, from overy si which sproad 
the long leaves; like them, it has a round 
head of branehing foliage; and like them, 
too, it has a hunch of thick-set lily like flowers, 
answering Es for part the one to the other. 

But the leaves of tho date-palm, insteal of 
boing long, narrow, and bladolike, as is the 
case With most lilies and grassos, are divided 


‘into numerous beautiful sogmenta, arranged 
(like tho soparate barbs of 8 festhet) on each 
side of tho stout mid-rib. ‘This is a common 
form of leaf in palms, and its origin and uae 
edmit, I think, of very little doult to a 
careful olwerver. Low palms, like the com- 
mon fan-palm, so often soon in consorva- 
torios and drawing-rooma, have their leaves 
eden tele ad Pe 
lo, ringed or tagged b; 
Hibbon like segments at the Lonler: beiciared 
taller palms, which have to stand the brunt 
of desert winds, like the dlate-tree, or of seu- 
breezes, like the cocosnut, or of upland 
tempests, like the mountain-cabbage palm, 
almost always have their Joaves divided into 
segments, and for a reason which it is eusy 
enough to discover by analogy elsewhere. 
Bananas, for example, which in the wild 
state inhabit Jowland junglos, have broal 
foliago, familiar to moat a ‘us in groat con- 
servatoriea; but when planted for food on 
Windy hillsides, os thay are over youdor 
the cottuges on the slopo, the breeze 
tears their blade to rugs aud tatters, 
and often uproots them bodily m tempestuour 
weathor by its tropical violence. Under suck 
conditions, it mays the tall palms better to 
provide beforehand against such a contin- 
by breaking up their leaves into 
sel datas pinata 
my in eral pinnately, ons 
sither side the thick and woody midrib. 
Natora] selection has ork preserve in the 
Jong run those taller palms that tended moet, 
to this natural economy by division of the 
leaves into numerons leaflote. 

Many of tho little ornamental palmy 
shrubs, cultivated in pota os window plants 
in English drawing-rooms, beautifully oxhibit 
the gtudual transition from the simple blale 
to the pinnate arrangement of many seg- 
ments, ‘The earliest leaves in stich cases aro 
somewhat like those of a tulip or of Indian 
corn; but as the plant grows olor, the loaves 
gradually bifureate ut the top, and then, 
producitg at first several united segments, 
tinully divide altogether down to the very 
midrib, so os oxaclly to luce the type 
of the date-palm. yes, as it trie wo catch 
naturo herself in the very act of progressive 
evolution. 


The suckers which our Arab frienda take 
from tho base of the female tree produce 
fruit in about eight yours, but are not in 
their fall bearing prime till about twenty- 
fivo years from their first planting, Sood- 
Jings, howover, take very much longer to attain 
maturity, os they do not start in life with » 
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mich stor, of mate aready lad by for 
ther uso Iy the mother plint as the suckers 
do The palm flowers m Apml, sta blossoms 
atenumien smill wd intonspencus, lilies 
cy type Int cncloscd m1 lage sheath or 

2 (ike jonquils ot glu), from which 
tho mpe dvtcs finally protnde The male 
flowers hive cuh sia yatuls (or three sepals 
and threo petals, to ik quite stretly accu 
rate, for Tefear Smeltynens with he critical 
spectacles exon here m Afiic1), msde which 
hangs 1 whorl of stamens with ther tmy 





pollun 
bigs 
‘Lhe fr 
mile flow 
ashascalso 
mil pet tls 
Init no stamens, 
then cont bony 
occupied —omstcul 
hy the andiment 
GQ foshwlown., of 
the unbudded fit) dn 
order for this to swall md 
How unto 1 parfed dite the 
evs mat To fathead In 
pollen fam then tha Tlowsams 
Ta the wild sttte fertilisation as 
of couse, brow out by des 
flus und otha fnondy msvcts whack 
visit the flonan seuch of food und 
dimk, md cnsy the polar unconsaonsly 
on then bodes from onc plant to the 
noxt they voit 
‘The so.son for thos division of the pollan 
und the fruit on separ ite thecsas to Th found, 
no doubt m the uorversal ned am nati 
for croas fartirsiuon Tt as iknow prmaple 
m Inolony thit perpetual mta breading, 
whethar of plmts or ammals produces m 
the ond feel oflypning anil thit the fic 
quont introduction of “fre h blond, wwe 
commonly 41, vouduces to the hedth ind 
strength of the speues Tenee, avy pron 
cultarity which tends to msuic the forfilse 
tion of flowcrs on onc plant by pollcn ought 
fiom the stumens of another 1 sun to be 
favoured m tho stinggle tor Life, wd to Ti, 
reproduced by survry ul of tho fittest m future 
generations Onugually, we may fuck pretty 
rime, overy palm blossom contamed within 
atelf both stamens and frrytlits, as the 
flowers of afew sample spans of pilm stl 
do, but m process of time the stimcns of 
certam tries became abortive, this m thing 
tho flowers feniile only, winle the fimtlets 
of other tics witherad mto nothmg, thus 
malang them blossoms mto males alone In 
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this way crose-fortilisation bocame a physical © From the point of - 
‘cortainty, ua cach fruit wes necessarily im- viow of man, with / 
progstod by pollon brought on the hairy his solfish concep: 

ica of insects from neighbouring palm- tions, the we VY a 
roca, of tho date A pn 

Tho Araba, huwover, do not trust tu the is to serve \ ! 
casual morcios of insects alone fur setting merely N\\ WW 
and fructifying their procious date-crop. It as \s 
is to themn n mattor of too much moment to | A \ _ 
bo thus loft to chance or to the caprice of a A 
Vootla, When they plant a grove, they \) ys 
take cure to include in ityneur two male ty 
palms (if thore are no wild onos already LEAR 
growing in the noighbunrhowl), and 
when tho flowering scason comes, they 
dando boy up these malo trees, to ont 1 
off the entire spathefal of pollen- Ine 
homing flower, They then f man 
awarm up the fertile trues by food 
tho aid of the bases ofthe oll S atoe, 
Joaf-atulks, and hang a portion . Butirom 
of tho male blisoming a the pomt 
Iwanches within cach of of view of 
the expectant frnit \ 2 the tree wt 
Tonsing spas Tee es \ Z self its te is 
wind and (he insects something 
do the rest. The es ‘A ' quite different 
young dat | 3 iV | torervens ad 
tructihed —Iyy ip y for the repro 
tho pole \) 92 + tie of he dae 

in ut Zz paho species, For 
anes, to \ NW this objet, 11 sonsists 
swoll, ani f) fe (of two distinct por 
jung out FS tions, both having reter 
at last in / | ee ep enco £0 its normal ania] 
a hig ~t TING surroundings, but one ut 
buneh, . eee + then attractive, the other 
not un- > repellent, The date, in f. 
like the \ if Tay ventore to personify 
pondant % it, wants to be eaten; but the 
hunehes ntonie wants if possible to exape 
of buna that painful fate. In other wads, 
nas ono it is because the outer hult of the 
008 80 fruit is xweet and nutritious, while 
elton the inner half is enclosed in « hud nut 
at an shell, that the date palm has become the 





Fe frniterer’h, 


thongh of 

conre on & ¥eT) 

much smaller yale, 

y Tho long elusters weigh 

g from twenty to forty pounds 

Pome? onch, and a single palm pro 

Quces in a scason as much as two hundred- 
woirht of yuod fruit. 


ono universal monarch of the desert. For 
ag insects are carriers of pollen, 0 uy 

irds and mammals carriers and disperseis of 
seeds and nuts, In tho caso of the date, it in 
no doubt the common tailless Barbary mon- 
key who hus mainly performed the function 
of planter and Fropaynton, though birds have 
ala in all probability largely aided in the 
work of seed-sowing, The monkey can 
readily climb the slender stem, and after 
eating the soft and pulpy‘external portion, 
he throws away the stone or cartite il 
with him in hia cheoks, leaving many aftor- 
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the water 
courses, he is 

moat likely to 
nearer anole 

the very spots 
where the” epeaial 
conditions of palm- 
troo oxistance aro bost 
realized in all their 
fulness. Evolutioniste 
will have it that the 
pulpy fruit and hard 
Potective stone of the 
dato havo been deve- 
f. . +] Jopod in the course of 
long ages by naturel 
selection thus acting 
through the medium 


of tho monkeys ond 
the general environ- 
ment ; those dates 
: having the . best 


chance of survival 
‘Pulm-treo in Blossom, which onticed their 
man four-handed allies by 
a bribe of sweet food 
wards in suitable spots whore they are likely | to aa 3 that Oe t, whilo at the same 
to germinate under favourable circumstances. ee they the netual sood itself in 
Of course, he away many us IT euficiently tough to defy the 
the bare sands of the open Fa eal on et evan of their treacherous nut i 
will have little chance of succooding in life ; | carriers. 
put on she wasle, axe himself mainly fre- “The @ date-palm hes besu orolvod,  90P 
quents the oases and the neighbourhood of jrently, in and for the Sahara al 
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nover thrives far away from the desert, And 
yet, by a strange contradiction in nature, it 
absohitel jices an abundant water-supply. 
Tt stanc the Arab proverb trnly says, 
“with its fect in the water and its in 
the scorching fires of heaven.” Without it 
tho desert would be quite uninhabitable, and 
tho oases thomaclvea would have no oxistenco. 
Syria and Algeria are the most northerly 
points ot which it will ripon its fruit to per- 
ection j eel oFe here on ihe = editerran can 
alopo o! ica, it grows with difficulty any- 
where north of the Atlas range. But in the 
dosort itself, it lives and thrives and Prospers 
wonderfully. ‘The great arity which 
fits tno well fog Bebaren life let tm te feet 
it can in pure sand alone, 
content itself with wator vo briny and alae 
Tino as to destroy all other forms of vegeta- 
tion. Heneo it will flourish by tho salt 


shade with its boughs where all clse 
bakes and sveliers tt tho full eyo as an 

rican sum, oud subsisting 1y a 
oy liege cts 
any lose lapted type 
treo or herb by their utter yarronness. 

in the Sout, just beyond the blue moun- 
tains on the horizon yonder, the oases are 
for the moat artificinily produced. Tho 
water there liea close below tho surface, but 
a ovoraproads the 

bed of gypsum proads tho moist 
sandy stratum, and forms a wido waato of 
erystallino desert, When tho industrious 
Arabs of that curious district wish to plant 
a dato-grove, thorofore, they remove the en- 


tire crust of gleaming white sulphate, and 
plant their in & hollow of the water- 

ing hed beneath. Tho green tops of the 
trees rine, ax thoy grow, aome yards above 


tho loyol, thus forming excavated orchards 
liko ante’ noats, with a dome of green as 
their role visible symptom in the surround- 
ing country. 
in the Schara at large, where the 
dato-palm first originated by natural moans, 
it for tho moat part beside tho Bahrs 
and ways, as wal us by the dry watarcourscs, 
whoso pools retain a ttle moisture 
out the year from the annual inundation 
mea ‘intar mow fst mela on, the 
igh plateaux. At Bi people irrigate 
the roots of each palm-tree s¢ 5 end 
in the old days, when the Arabe of that 
it onnis to pay their taxes, the 
ks, whose fort commanded the water- 
supply, used to out off the stream ani com- 
them to obedience, Hore the date- 
ves in all ita glory, not only supplyi 
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tho inhabitants with food for themselves, but 
alvo with ise a8 8 means of ex- 
change with the outer world of Europe and 
Africa, Dates for home consumption are 
both dirty and poor ; those for exportation 
sre better-presorved ‘and picked apecimens, 
‘Tho desert 21 wo know it—oases, caravans, 
Arabs, and evorything—is all rendered poe- 
sible only by the oxistence of that patient, 
sand-loving, brine-onduring tres, What the 
camel is among beasts of bunlon, that in 
fact tho date-palm is in tho vogotablo 


It isn’t only for the dates, howover, that 
the date-palm is valued ; it acte, wo to speak, 
as the “universal provider” for all. the 
wanta, good, bad, or indifferent, of the Arabs 
of the desert who live upon its produce, The 
stately ining forty-five fest into tho 
sweltering air, and bonding but not broak- 


Jakes and wadya of tho groat dosent, affording ! ing before the fierce cyclones that sweep in 


Selury ao panto so clone together inthe 
are #0 to in tho 
groves that they afford « very dense shade ; 
and in the sub-tropical garden thus formoi, 
wherever irrigation with fresh water ia 

ible, other of fruite and vogotabloe 
can be cultivated with success in the better 
oases, Tho natural life of tho palm is a 
of centuries ; but as soon as it las 
attained its hundredth year it consce 
#0 well as bofore, and it is thon 
cut down for the sake of the timber, 
‘a while, howevor, before this Inst act of 
life, ite juico is tapped to muke palm- 
from which, again, a spirit can be dix 
tilled by those degenerate Arabs who ure 
not over-strict in their faithful observanco of 
the rohibition of alcoholic stimu- 
lant. indeed, you cannot live long 
the aon 
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Mahommedans witbont socing that 
sons of Islam do frequently, asa matter 
of fact, indulge in some rather. stronger 
than their ie solee The “cabbage” or 
ring-buc St Che: ees. sleo. eaten 0a 8 

vegotable; and the w forms the 
only sort of timber kaown to tho oases. The 
trunk is necesanrily so plinble, to enduro tho 
winds of the desert, that the beams made of 
it can bear vory little weight ; 20 the Arab 
cabins aro unavoidably bot amall and 
very low ; the short scantling of the native 
indeed, even on the sea-board hilla, 
it ince the smallness of tho 
houses throughout all 
North Africa, Finally, the roote of tho pans 


are used for i Penge lege fs 
employed as that the huts, ec 
fibres supply the children of tho desort with 
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mats, baskets, ropes, and sacking. The 
dates on their way to market sre packed in 
bales of their own fibre. 

In short, the Atab of Salara lives upon 
the date-palm. I have culled it his bread-stuff, 
but it is far more than that alone. He eats 
it, he drinks from it, ho lives under it, he 
burns it, he buys with it whatever he noods 
from other regions, It is his all, his estate, 
his heritage, his banker. He invest» his 
money by planting a date-grove; he pro 





“ae. 


race oe 
at 
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vides for his children by Joaving them the 
good-will of the well and tho palim-trecs. No 
moro wonderful oaso of adaptation cxirts in 
tho world, Tho dato-troo lives where nos 
thing clso would live, and cannot live itaelf 
whore over) thing else can. ‘The atlamandor 
of trees, it tequites the burning heat of the 
desert; and oven. there it drinks by pre- 
fosonee water which no other treo would #0 
much a» tolerate, “Adlaptation to the en- 
vironment” can go no farthor. 





An Arranpunint in Chrmn.ys, 


A VENETIAN 1DYLL. 
Be WIDLIAM SHARP. 


TL HEY ore plouant rooms, those which 

my frieud und I shared in Venico ea]y 
last cummer Nituatei an the; 
eastern extremity of the bette Aan 
Grogorio, the windows to the front locked 
‘ont on all the lifo and loauty of the Grand 
anal anid almost straight weross to Sulriatis 
well-known establishment, while at the samo 
time the house wus entered by a closed 
courtyarl opening off the quict Itio. It is 
truo that uot infrequently in the evenings 
Joud voices and laughter and shrill eries were 
heard ; for, a» the name discloses, the Tr- 
ghetto ‘yas one of those stations where gon 
loliors ‘await their customers, and any one 
who has lived ‘enice will realise at once 
that the poctic silence univeraally supposed. 


were at the 





to characterize the widowed queen of tho 
Adhiatic iy a hollow dolwion it in the ucigh- 
bouthood there he a gondola station. The 
men have also a habit, convenient for them- 
solves, but hardly so agreeable to inoflenvive 
outsiders, ignorant even of the cause of dis- 
pute, of quarrolling from opposite banks of 
a canal, whonco oy amount of feruciyna 
vituperation can be hurled with perfect 
safety, for nearly all ‘lisputes in Venice ore 
settled by energy of language and strength 
of lungs iustond of by blow on hnifo-thrust. 
But, after all, such occasional noisiness was 
moro than balanced by our otherwise de 
Jightful situation. Almost over sineo our 


strival in tho ever-new and ever-beautiful 


city wo hed employod tho sume gondolier, 
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by name Alessandro Luigi Tromazsi (as wo 
aly hs fata: appaaion Lig 
to us only by his familiar sppellation Lui; 
and had ultimatcly engaged his exclusive 
sorvicca for a month at the moderate rate of 
four al a Julf lire a day ; and it was this 
Luigi who, carly ono morning, towards the , 
end of last May, brought us our coffee 
and onkod what wero the immediate onlers | 
of the signori, Wo had felt, even before | 
reviving the fact, that a scirocco was blow- | 
or rather thut what wind there was 
came from tho dry and burning south, and ! 
before Enigi had come to ws we had debated | 
for some time whothor to spent the first part 
of the day with Tintoretto and Titiun or to 
sail northward tu Toreello, so as on our 
rettrn to see Vonice and tho lugoons in the 
bonntiful silver and amothyst veil of a 
seirocco aunset, The result of our debate had 
boon tho choice of the lattor course. So we 
gavo our orders accordingly, dispatched our 
rolls snd coffeo and fruit, und before long 
foun:ommolves instullod iutho roomy gondola 
which we had toll Luigi to slireet first to the | 
Lido, so that wo might have o swim Iefore 
ntarting in carnest on our journey. As wo 
passod Sun Giorgio on the right, and found 
the Lion of St, Mark’s and the Duze's Palaco 
on our left giving placo to the bury Riva 
degli Schiavoni, we noticed that tho little 
wind there was seemed to bo docrcasing, 80 
much a us to promise to fail altogether ere 
lony, so we determined to wait till after our 
lathe before dociding finally as to Torcello ; 
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fromthe shallow depths. Leaving Luigi and 
our boat in the little harbour we strolled 
across tho island, and in ten minutes felt the 
seawinl on our faces, and saw Lefore ua 
the Adriatic syarkling away into seemingly 
iMlimitable distance, leagues beyond le 

of moving blue, relieved only by a Tito 
crest hore and there, a unowy vull sweeping 
suddenly in its flight, und some half-dozen 
widely dispersed fishing-buats. endeavouring 
to make the most of the wind thut at inter- 
yala puffed. out their orange, brickaed, or 
saffron-hucd sails, 

Endlessly beautiful van this view wo 
soon deserted it for the ilimento, whence, 
alter a long and delightful swim in the 
anlt and buoyant waves, we joined Luigi, 
and, huving noticed a deoponing of the blue 
to the south, soon left Sant Elisabetta behind 
‘uy, iutent now upon reaching Turcello, As 
wo passed the green _promentory of tho 
Public Gurdens wo heard Luigi make some 
remark abut the weather, hut his meanin;; 
escaped us, and it was not till wo were close 
cpa San Michelo that he spoke again. 

leunwhile, as we had neared this island 
graveyard, wo had been watching an exqui- 
site silveriness permeate the already hazy 
atmosphere to the noith and west, till at 
last it soemed as if a veil of anne 
eamer had boen invisibly spun trom 
and above, an aorially transparent veil that. 
cated every distant object or outline upon, 
which we looked to scem as thongh behold 
ima mirage. So, in what might have been 





for wo could not in fuirnoss ask Luigi to take unreal vision, wo kaw the Venetian district 
us such a distance during tho prostrating | of Canarroygio and tho dim islauds of the 
and thundery heat of a windloss scirocco' lagoons to the south of Mestre; and even 
day, moro especially aa the trip ia at all! Murano beforo us lost some of its unsightli- 
timos considered to be one necessitating two | ness, and seemed soft as in the glow of late 
gondoliers. We had bocn at Torcello more afternoon, But while we were ailently 
than onco with Latigi alone, and with his en- ' watching this visiblo eciroceo-breath wo hear 
tire concurrence, but on theso ocessions the Lnigi’s scoond interruption, a politely-worded 
days had hocu fresh or clowly and calm, the hint that it would not be an agroeablo day 
fatigue of gondolioring conseqnontly having for the signori to prucoed to Toreello; and 
been minimiscd. As we nearod Sant Klisa- on snking hima wherefore, ho told ua that it 


betta (or “the Lido,” as this part of the Lido 
of Malumacco is now, oven hy the Venetians 
themeclyes, invariably ealled) the flagging 
‘Lreezo svomed to repain a little of its onergy, 
and though neither the sky ulove nor t 

Jagoon wators beneath had anything of that 
wonderful aznro transparoncy so character- 
istic of them at most other times, yet they 
had 4 far-away y pale bine that wax almost as 

fon 





lovely. Light ide the gondola, indeed, 
the water pe ‘fall greenish lue, chiefly 
imparted to it by the massos of truil- 


by th 
ing weachair which tho moruing tidewaved up 


‘would be exceptionally closeand thuudery till 

‘tho afternoon, and that then a storm of 
moro or less severity would probably break 

ont. Knowing from experience how weather- 

wise our gondolicr was wo at once gave up 

the idea of going farthor north, and, after a 

fow mutual tions, finally agroed to re- 

turn homeward, but to disembark at San 

Nicoletto and have our Inncheon and after- 

noon smoke under the shadowy scacias at 

that most beautiful, though least known, 

of tho Lido. In lesa than an hour we 

} Innded, and, when sitting in the cool and 
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exquisitely fragrant acacia wefelt by no named in common with my fathor’s father, I 
means disappointed at the enforced changs only mention this because Da Ru’s son, Mat- 
in oar plans, While lazily ing after tov, with whom my father forbade me ever to 
our light lunch, and as lazily locking out play or even to speak, turns up again in my 
upon the metallic grey-blus of the lagoons narrative, snd there’s always more than one 
beyond us, or lis to the humming of traitor in a traitor’s nost. Howover, things 
the wild bees among the innumerable white wont on with us, somotimes well and somo- 
clusters overhead, one of us asked Luigi to times ill, till my twenty-fifth yoar, At this 
tell ua a story, true or legendary, as he time my father owned two gondolas, ono 
proferred, Oar gondolier himsclf looked quite now, and the other considerably dila- 
worthy of being the hero of some Venetian pidated by many years’ uso; and as strangers 
romance. Tall and strong, but Jiths rather generally profor ‘a young and active to an 
than largely built, with wavy manses of old man it ly happened that I took 
black hair curling over his sun-tanned forc- up my station at the piazzetta with the new 
head and down upon hia brown neck, with yondola, while my father did fe or 
dark groy eyes that wero at onco indolent ‘barea” duty with tho othor at a Traghotto 
and fiery in their expression, and with a noar the Rio di 8, Vilo, opposite the Giu. 
pleasant smile lingering always about hia docea, Botwoen us we managed to got along 
Frouth, ho bore his thirty years 20 well and without getting into dobt, though, owing to 
with such unconscious graco that ncithor \ the old man's mania for invosting hia money 
intor nor romancist could have found a | in lotterioa and other speculations of liko un- 
ter model amongst the gondoliers of | cortainty, it was little that, even in the busy 
Venice or tho fsherfolk of Chioggia | pring and autumn seasons, wo wore able to 
Ho Jaoghingly replied to our request, thst | put aside, and this little certainly never sur- 
he could sing the songs of his oraft, but that ' vived a winter. If the monoy had not gone 
ho was not good stary teller, and moreover in this fashion we should have been vory 
remembered nothing that could interest tho well-to-do indeed, for at an svorago of from 
3 but whon my friend to six to cight liro a day botween ua through. 
him to tell ua something about himself, if this out the year, we we have boon better off 
‘wore not asking too much, he blushed slightly than nine out of every ten of our neigh- 
as fo with gratited plearare, adding im- bours, having no one to share or depend 
mediately that, if it id please us to hear, upon our protita, About this timo my father 
hho would toll us bow he won and married died, the doctor saying it was from cating 
the pretty wifo whom he- had taken us to too mnch ripe melon, and the patel priest 
‘visit the other day, * declaring that it was sign of divine dis- 
Throwing himéolf in an easy posture in pleasure at old Tremagxi’s not having beon 
the acacia shade beside us, Luigi remained to mass for s year come Corpus Christi. My 
ailent for a fow moments, and then in fathor had been o rather hard ond teciturn 
his soft and sibilant Venotian the follow- man, but I missod him rorely at first ; how- 
ing narration, which, however, does not ever, tho poor must work however much 
pretend to follow with exactness his own they griove, and moreover my life had just 
phrusoclogy. become filled with » new and sbsorling in- 
terest. For some weeks before my fathor's 
“ don’t think the heroes of stories, evenin death I had regulerly gone every leisure half- 
stories related by the chiof actors themrolves, hour to a small café on the Riva dogli Schia- 
are posscssed of only one name, 20, though voni, not because I specially wanted cither 
oer one lam known only oa Laigi, Emay coffee or icod coange vat, ‘but because it 
bogin a ing that I sm the only son of was next door to tho tiny ropo-shop of olf. 
my doad father Giovan’ Andrea, and that my Salvatore Agujani, You may be sure I did 
own name in full is Alessandro Luigi Tro- not spend my soldi at tho café simply tolook 
mazzi, Iwas christoned Alessandro after my at the interior of a ropesoller’s shop, nor 
father’s inther, and Luigi after my maternal, even for tho pleasure of oocasionally convers- 


ther, but was always by the: ing o Utle with whitbaired Salvator him- 
former name until my sixth or seventh year, self; but Signor Agujani had e grand-daugh- 
when my father bean to invariably ' ter who lived with him, and who frequently 


me as Luigi—a change that I afterwards dis- | was to be soen in the little shop itself, 

covered 0 be due to an act of shameful: salt isnot for me, signori, to say too mach 

trencl on the part of his bosom friend, the beauty of ‘La Biondina,’ ss many 
Da Bu, after whom I had been of the neighbours called her, seeing that aha 
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is now my wife, but have seen her your- 
selves, anc cam therefore 
descrve to bo known as ‘Zena la Bionda.’ 
You saw how goldenfair her hair is, how 
dark blue are hor eyes, how white her beauti- 
fal neck and delicate hands, bow joyous her 
laughter ; but you can’t guess how much 
fairer she seems to me when I coma home at 
nighta for my fried fish and macaroni, to 
900 her sitting beside me and laughing ot 
our baby’s frantic offorts to reach me. But 


Tam getting on too fart, ond giving you the | 


sequel before I have 


Tmencoment, 
“When roy father was buricd yonder in 
Son Michele, I found myself possoasor of the 


two boats. I sold the old one, almost uso- 
Tess as 9 gondola, to an acquaintance who 
‘was content to get through life with such 

fits as the ownership of a ‘barca’ could 
Ering in and with the proceeds, and what 
little money there was lying by, I paid off 
all debts, aud began the world on my own 
account with my nearly new gondola, which 
T rechristened La Biondina, 

“By this timo, I ought to say, thore wasan 
unworded ‘understanding between Zena and 
myself, and I well remember the day when I 
first took her to #00 the i 
name, It wea the Festa of us 
and I bad dotormiucd on two tl 
rose at gunrise : first, that I should keep the 
day as. holiday; and secondly that, if pos- 
sible, I should get a definite answer from 
Zona, whether for good or ill, before lying 
down to rest again. Punctually at soven 
o'clock T was at the Riva dogli Schiavoni, 

wishing good morning to Salvatore; 
and while still speaking Zons came out, 
looking lovelier than any flower you can s08 
horo on the Lido; then the three of us went 
off to tho Piazza to 960 the procession, 
and to got blessed by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop in St. Murk’s; and Sarongtoot the 
reat of the day we mot and with 
soquaintances, and idled and ate icea like the 
rich forestier’ thomsolvos. After sundown, 
when all Venice that could afford it was on 
tho water, every one cager to see the hun- 
dolas flitting to and fro upon 


the Gres Canal, or clustering by the 

or clusterin; ore 
round tho huge illuminated barge fled with 
musiciang, and to witness tho boautiful fire- 


works shooting up endlesaly all along the 


re judgeif she doss not forego 


in my boat's fe 


swear that fifty would not have 

tho ploasure of taking 
the end of the grost Festa as it 
seen aright. As wo camo 
sotto her grandfather turn: 
foe fii 20 T had time to 
to at iteolf, and managed to wi 
prow of the latter aside, 20 0a to show Yen 
the name freshly pinta on the narrow bul- 
wark, When saw La Biondina written 
there she blushed 


E 


3, and 
other's lightest word than to the music whi 
continuously was ne up and 
ni 


E 
E 
Hei 


so often heard him muttering between his 
teeth, ‘ ’s always more than one traitor 
in a traitor’s nest.” 
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of war for a term of throo years. As yon 
may imaging, this was a sad blow to my 
anlent hopes ; but I had no way of oF 
cape, firstly, bocause | had no uiother or 
children dopendent on mo ond was also in 
good health ; and secondly, because I could 
not ufford to pay for a substitute, vven if the 
authorities would have permitted my doing 
BO. aah pothing for it but to store 
Up m for three years, or cleo 
to sell i and thon to acttle matters and de- 
pat. This doosn’t, perhaps, seem rouch to 
do, and of course many of my friends and 
acquaintances have widergone similar oxpu- 
riences ; but yot I can tel! you my heart was 
sore indeod when I broke the nows to poor 





man was anything bute welcome exchange 
from the honourable freedom of a gondolier— 
a gondolier morcover who owned his boat, 
But I-mustn’t weary you with dutaila as to 
how these three years went by, sive that 
sormetiines we were stationed at Livorno, 
sometimes at Spezzia, in at Tunis or at 
Aloxandria, Imt novor poy at Venice; though 
on ono occasion my hoart heat high when I 
hoard it rumoured that the Principe Umberto 
had been ordered to Triesto, for Iknew 
that if I could get a couple of days’ leave 
Tehould be able to got uctons to Venice and 
havo a glimpeo of my swoothoart ; however, 
nothitfy carse of this rumour, and when we 
Jeft Corfu we stoored south-westward and not 
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Zena. She took it bravely, howevor, and 
asaured me with teare in her eyes that three. 
would svon pass; that she should’ 
Write often, and thut she would nevor swerve 
from her pledged fealty to mo; porsuading 
mo also to say nothing alwut our engagoment 
to her grandfather, beeuuso tho latter would 
be sure te object to her being bound down 
through threo years of absence on my part. 
Wall, signoti, I noed not dwell upon what 


wore aud enough days to Zona end myself, 
but the Jong and abort of it is that in less 
than a wook after tho official intimation I was 
on board tho Unberta, You muy bo sure Li- 
vorno seamed a poor enough place to mu ufter 
Vonieo, anil that the lifo 


& man-of war's 


towarda the north. I should have told you 
Yefore this that whon I joined my ship I 
found two or three acquaintances amongat 
the conseripts, but on the night of my arrival 
only one known face met my gi the fnce 
of Matteo Da Ku. I had seen little or no- 
thing of my former playmate for soveral 
years past, as old Da Itu had loft his homo 
in the Giudeoca some five years befory my 
father’s death and joined fishing frator- 
nity at Chioggia, which, as you know, sig- 
noti, is some thirty miles to tho south of 
this, Distance aa well as local projiudices 
ction to, Koop teNeernioret of the 

and southern apart, even, a4 
in the Gindeccs itself, intermatage with a 
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man or ears Of ee jon pan 
is not eppro . But 
Matteo and I had met seldom of 
recent yoars, we knew cach other 
well, Gre could not but have a 
Kindly feeli an acquaintance 
encountered “under neh cireur- 
stances—one, moreover, whom I had 
Tmown since we were little boys to- 
gether, Yet curionely enough I ex- 
porienced what was Dearly a feeling 
of repulsion when we cml one 
another with friendly salutations, 
just as if I hoard again my old 
lathor telling me to heve nothing 
to do with kith or kin of Alessan- 
dro Da Rn and muttoring his pro- 
yerb about traitora. Although I 
by this time what it was 
that had come betwoon my father 
and his friend, I no longer thought 
it fitting I should renounce the 
ter’s ron for a crime of which he was 
wholly guiltless, and so it came 
about that, althongh wo nevor bo- 
camo fricnds in the true sense of the 
word, we came to like each other 
woll cnough to be decidedly friendly 
acquaintances. All this time, of 
course, I heard at moro or loss re- 
gular intervals from Zena, lctters 
always welcome, because they told 
inc bho was well and happy. It 
in tru these letters were not writ- 
ton by herwelf, yot though the pen- 
manship war that of old Antonio 
Barneoi, the public letter-writer who sita at 
the right-hand corner of the Campo di Santa 
Maria Formoso, to mo thoy were the same 35 
though ahe hed written them, both because I 
knew the words wero hers, and beeause, I am 
ashamed to say, I couldn’t at that time read 
handwriting myself. I may say now, signori, 
that both Zens and mysolf not only read but 
write fairly well, but at the time I am apeak- 
ing of I had always to call in aasintanco to 
get: my swoethoart’s notes, and to 
indito my ownin return, [had founds trust- 


reader and secretary for ma, and nover 
botrayed my sweethoart’s name to my 
radex. About three months beforo the 
of my time we were stationed at Spozzia, 
while here J, in common with Matteo Da 
and half-adosen ited 





| coolness that had 


$93 


extra troublo emugglers from the French and 
North African coasts hed given of late, Thore 
had for moro than a yoar past beon a a 
ing coolncsa between Matteo and myself—a 
st arisen without any definite 
¢ strong enough to prevent my 
mg him 2 confidant in my affairs and 
hopes, But one night, when we were to- 
gether in the samo watch, I determined to 
all bist sbout booripl ras Pye, arias 0 
on account of no longer having m) 
friend Gian’ ane m beat holp mevrith 
my carres] mco, nowing tl 
7 soon to bear from Venice, as I had 
sent o letter there soon after we arrived in 
the Gulf of Spezsia. For four months 


Thad hed no news of my it 
I knew thia was no fault of hers, ax [ felt 
certain she had written to much ad an 
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Shee of Algeria, and Tunis, and it was not 
surprising that Zena’s letteru should have por- 
sistently wandered astray between such 
widely apart places aa Corfa, Alexandria, 
Messina, Gibraltar, Monte Video, and tho 
Heath ‘ition statbona. plpone the tome I wes 
raven @ scrap of news, and longed 

tit another day should ‘ing me the roply 
to my last letter. By this time I could read 
a little, though only slowly and with difi- 
culty, yet I hoped to make out Zena’s letter 
by myself, or at any rate to do so after it 
had once bean read over to me by a friend. 
“To an emergency one cannot alwaya be 
particular, and thus it was I came to confide 
in Matteo. .AnI said, we were one ovening 


ther in the same watch; we had been ward, 


ing about our term, which would shortly 
expire, and about what wo would do when 
wo got our final discharges. 

“My father would like me to join him in 
his fishory business at Chioggis,’ said Mat. 
teo; ‘but I have no intention of doing so. 
Thave my gonde re 

to get my old place at aguin. 

on perhapa I will get o wife, and have a 
comfortable home, . 
ubout in the western seas.’ 

«Oh, then,’ I replied, ‘you are thinking 
of marrying, are you! ¢, come, my 
friond, a man dosm't generally do that in 
earnest unless ho has some one in view. Why 
id you, never say anything of this to we 

foro 


‘For the ame reason, I sup] Janswered 
Mattoo, ‘that you never confided in me, Do 
you think I am blind that I never saw you 

iting 


| 
|i 
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“<Not so; but if you like, welll toes for 
\* Heads” to tell first,’ 
as ! 

““Whereapon Matteo flung six soldi into 
the air, four of which came down ‘heads’ up- 
ward, 40 that it was I who had to disclose 
‘my socret first. 

‘“«« Aliro / sho is called La Biondina, becanso 
she is go fair and besutiful, by those who 
oom Inc well; Zeus bs Revue by otters; 
Signorina Zena Agujani by strangers on 
Soon vo alles be grandfather's 
shop in tho Riva degli Schiavoni, Ecco mia 
Giondina /* 


“Just then I heard the officer of the watch 
call out something sharply to some one for- 
and wy head to listen ; but 
hearing no sound of any kind from Matteo, 
T looked round again, and was startled to soo 
his faeo ghastly palo and his doad-black ayes 
glittering with what looked to me like un- 
controlled hate. 

“*What’s the matier, Matteo,’ I cried, 


icla safely stored up, and will! ‘and why ¢lo you look at me this 1” 
Pian ‘ 


at first, but kopt his 


“Ho did not reply 
the same strange cx- 


eyea fixed on me witl 


all this fumbling ' pression; then he stammered something about 
| not foeling 
{ notice of it, Ho said it was a roturn of the 


woll, and that I was to take no 


samo complaint he uscd to suffer from occa 
sionall, leer being out most of the night. 
with tho fishing-boate, a kiud of cramp in the 

This fully accounted to mo for 


his ghastly look, though at first I bad been 


into vague alurm. 
“* Are you better now 1” I asked ; but be- 
fore ho ankwored he stepped closer into tho 


letters (or rathor getting Gian’ Bat-' dark shadow that stretched Lotween us and 


tista to do them for you) regularly whien- ‘ the foremast, just as though he were anxious 


ever we wore anywhere in port? I knew 
your father was dead, and I didn't supposo 
ou wrote so often to Francesco, or Tito, 

Panto or any other of our fellow-gondo- 


“*Tell me this, then,’ I said thingly. 
"Ts your eweotheart dark or fair? Mine is 
as fair as 2 May day is to a Decomber night. 
Tl swear she ia the most beautiful biondrea 
in all Italy.’ 

“© a she ao very fair,’ asked Mattoo with 


sudden eagernese—‘is sho 20 very fair? stand 


Til lay you u day's wago, amico mio, that she 


ia not the equal of the girl Ilove! Come, | said; ‘besides, you 
| fulfilled your part of the 


tell me her name, and it may be that some 
friend here knows tho girls, and so can decide 
as to which is the fairer’ 

ea ee, Laake ou first. Toll 
ms mame of your swectheart, and I'll 
tell you mine,” 


ed 


fis there sim) 


that I should not again soo his fuco, If this 
was hia intention succeeded, for all I 
could make out was tho dim outline of his 
figure. It was one of those moonloss nights 
when oven the light of the stars scams only 
sufficient to let us know how dark it is. 

© Yes, yes; Lam all right now. And have 
you been engaged to Zona Agujani all this 
time! Hes sho promisod to marry you, or 
an understanding betweon 
you? Doss old Salvatore now how matters 

r 

“*One question at a time, my friend,’ I 
you have not yet 


ement, What 
i the namo af your bella Yonda ; ix cho of 
Veni acer king, Ligh I 

mei was joki uigi. I wasin 
love for a timo with a golden-haired girl 
from Trieste, who lived with her uncle at 
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a tongue for: 
her was that she bad 
Piero Carelli, the lemon merchant 
don’t believe in blondes, a:nico 
yet heard of one who was true 
to er husband.” 

“Didn't you, Matteo 1 oris 
not based on the sim; pay your eyeet: 
hourt’s having pref |-tompered Piero 
Carelli to « somewhat surly Chioggian fishor- 
man t’ 

“Thad been foolishly provoked at Mattco’s 
remarks about biondax in general, und 1 fully 
expected my answering sneer would havo 
roused his quick and passionate tomper ; but 
to my surprise he said with unexpected eager- 
nese—- 

“Come, Luigi caro, don’t lot us quarrel 
poe trifle, Here's all peal and Jong 
if prosperity to you your Zena !” 

“You must aurely know her by sight,’ I 
said to Matteo; ‘for there's hardly a gondo- 
lier on the Riva who wouldn’t know whom 
yon meant by La iondina,’ 

“fo didn’t roply for a moment or two, and 
when he spoke it was in a somowhat strained 


voice. 

“¢T think I know who you mean. She is 
beautiful without doubt. But I’m not on 
8) ing terms with old Sulvatoro, for somo 

ive or six yoara ago ho used in 
public about my futher for which I havo 
novor forgiven him. Ho may thank his grey 
hairs ho hasn’t had the feel of a kuife betweon 
Ee we ais ground, #0 I 

asi yw this was Tous , 80 
Dogan at onco to talk about the delights. of 
getting away from shipboard and i 

0. oneo more, Befure long our watch was 
up, and I, ut any rate, was not long in fall- 
ue faa, eye thought whow ts T irs & ox- 

in, my first ht, whon E awoke, was 
Toungeted with what, Mattoo bad been say: 
ing folly tae de a. aie at myself for 

folly, but do what I w BY uw 
ecasluces took pooteasion of mo, snd t 
to think that it was, aftor all, very strange 


I remembered now, what I had 

ebuvkled at in my sloevo before, that in tho 
Inst letter I had reocived awootheart 
wing urged 


z 


ar opinion 





a flouris 
Ponte Longo, in the Gin and who 
had offered, in s conversation with old Salva- 
tore, to take her with or without dowry. 
‘The moment this recollection flashed across 


being sorry 


wy mind I indignantly pat it aside again, as 
ma ho im oe wile ae 
any wever Tich, wl 
love another. Novertoloas, I felt, wncom- 
fortable all day, all the more as the expected 
letter had not arrived. In the afternoon I 
waa down below monding some clothes, and 
did not notice © govornment cutter come 
alongside, but in than half an hour 
thereafter I heard the word ‘letters’ spoken 
‘by some one, and you may imagino I bundled 
up quick cnough. Most of thu letters had 
been distributed by the time I got to the 
quertor-deck, but at last my name was called 
out, and I stepped forward and received my 
precious note, retiring with it at once to tho 
‘quietest spot I could find. 

“T had not till then realised how much 
Mattoo’s malicious sneer had affected me, but 
now the ronction of a glad certaiuty wus 80 
groat that the tears were in my eyes, and 
Say hands trembled an opened the exvel 
At this momont I he Matteo's vaice 


hind mo whispering, ‘Well, good nown, I 
hope?’ and on the impulso 1 handed the 
note to him, bogging him to road it out to 
me, a8 I couk spell it quick 
enough for my impatience. He took it with- 
out a word, and *Dear Luigi,’ and 
then abruptly stopped, and seemed to Lo 


glanein; ough 1 rest of the lettor. 
“Well,’ said I, ‘socing that that letter is 
addressed to me, I think you might os well 
road it aloud instoad of perusing it from be- 
ginning to eud by yourseli’ 
“<Tjon’t be angry, Luigi caro,’ he replicd ; 
‘there is bad news im it, old friend, 1 am 
to say.’ 
“In heaven's name what is itt’ 1 cried 
out with sudden pain. ‘Is there anything 
with Zena t’ 
“Do you remember my idle worda about 
| aeorlg if bt Metioo repo) a quiole 
tone; en soeing the expression 0: 
I felt must be in my face, he added, 
"Eee, caro Luigi, a lance-thrust is a painful 
thing, but it is better than the setting-in of 
® disease ; be 2 man, and bear what many 
another has bad to bear before you. I'l read 
you the girl’s note :-— 


has fasited on my aocopting him. 
ie in tha world 
Peers 


my 
Da Asezans™ 

“While this lotter waa boing read to mo I 
felt, an if tho vosnel was sinking under my 
feet, and thon as if overy drop in my body 
‘was surging round my heart or throbbing in 
my tomples. A blind flood of fury suddenly 
overeamo mo, and. snatching the lottor from 
Mattoo's hands I eames her 7 2 aati 
jilt and hypoorite, an rushed away to 
the foe's'lo, where I threw myself npon my 
buck, to spend the most agonising hours I 
had over exporienced. 

“ After what soomed to mo wocks of misery 
ng hands wroto out, 

he following lief 


T rose, and with trombli 
my crabbed letters 

ote — 
"To Zona Aguyani 


“You will never hear trum me again 
‘Luror Tamsazer * 























“This I likewive myself addromed to ‘La 
lees signorina = Agujani, u’csea 

del Signor Malvatore Agujani, Riva degli 
Schiavoni, 133, Vonezia. ad 

“Next morning this letter went on ite way, 
ani as I saw tho poet-bag handed over 
side of the Fiamma, I folt as if all the happi- 
nese of my life went with it alao, 


“ Bofore being summoned again on deck for 
my watch, a endden surpicion flashed acrosa 
me shout Mattoo, His conduct was staange 


tho night before, and oven during the agony 
of heating Zena’s lottor read, 1 remombored 
its having vaguely struck me that a peculiar 
exprossion, almost of mocking triumph, 
gleamed upon my comrade’s fase, Quick as 
thonght I pulled out the lotter and slowly 
spelt it out, but overy word from ‘Doar 
Luigi’ down to ‘Zena Agujani’ was just 
as Matteo had read. My ruspicion yonighed 
almost as swiftly as it had arisen, and whon 
|Lwent on dock I was able to disguise my 
state of foalings even from him. 10 We 
turned in again, I told him that of course 
orerything was ovor betwoon Zona and my- 
solf, atl that tho one roquost of him I had 
to make was that he was nover to montion 
hor namo to me again, 
“T promise,’ he said ; ‘but first let me ask 
' you if you have destroyed her letter? J would 
if [were you. You'll never forget hor 
treachery a3 long os you haw it 
with you.” 

“When I told him that 
T had not and did not 
moan to dostroy the 

lottor, I saw him biting 

his lips as though ro- 
pressing some husty ex- 
clamation; but he raid 
no moto, then or later. 

Beforo coming on deck 
I bad buried the eruol 
note at the bottom of 
my box, because though 

I would not destroy 

it, I could not bear to 
carry it about with mo, 
T alopt little during that 
night, and as the dim morn- 
ing light bogan to steal in, 


[lay with hali- 
cloged 6} 

drowaily think- 
i my 
ruined hopes 
and of my 
acute 3 


but while thus 
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my bunk and asked him what 
with my things, I noticed that his firet in- 
stinet was to snatch the knife from tho belt 


ty 
«What do you mean’ adding immedi- 
ately, ‘Oh, Theg your lon ; I.see these aro 
your things ; I thought the; 
‘wanted to got out a piace 
‘one of the pockets last night.’ 
“With that ho turnal away at once, and 


were mine; I 
left in 


though I could say nothing more, it struck rich 


ino aa strange that any one innocent of any 
underhand ion should have been 80 
startled, and shoull have stammored out so 
vague excusca with ao white a face. Even 
then it struck mo that Matteo, if nothing 
worms, must surely be a coward, 

“ Well, signori, time went by, and at last 
the day came when a lot of us got our official 
di duly signod and attested, and 
wore allowod to get ashore at Spozzia, froo 
men once more, Matteo and mysolf being 
among thia fortunate band. 

“eco! The great day had come at last, but 
inetoad of being overcome with joy, 1 wan- 
dored sbout the little town and along the 
thoros of the bay, sobbing every now and 
ngain with my butter disappointment. I folt 
half inclined to voluntarily go to sea again, 
considerably past midnight beforo 
I docided to return to Venice ; but on in- 

uiry I diveovered that the night train for 
Pier and Florence had gone, and that I 
should have to wait some hours, Even mi- 
serable hours—which tho good God keep 
from you, signori—pass somehow, and in 
due time I found myself at Pisa, then at Bo- 
logna, and finally in the mail train for 
Venice. J breed someone, in the, coreg 
saying he wished he could have left 
rence the day before, so aa to have 
the whole of Corpus Christi with his 
and by that I knew that this day of 
retarn waa the great Festa, the sameon which, 
three years T had wked Zens to 
me her troth, Well, signori, to make a short 


397 
ending to what I'm afraid has been over: 
i is aes 


& story, I 
tween four and five in the afternoon, on the 
day of Corpus Christi, A curious fancy took 
me when I got out at this station ; instead of 
i ee ene a I 
loft my at ths station, wing 
jum into a gosuiels, told ite owner te Tow 
me to the Fondamenta del Ponte Longo, on 
tho Gindecea, When the gondola alid slong. 
side a deserted-looking traghotto thereu} 
I told the man to wait, and then walk 
slowly along the bank till I came to tho sho] 
of Faccioli, the ship-chandler, whom I hi 
never doubted to be the man who bad stolen 
my love away from me. While standing 
near the house and casting sidolong glances 
up at ite windows, a cripple hobbled up to 
me and for a soldo in the Virgin’s 
name, but before paying any heed to his re- 
quest I asked him (though 1 knew it well) 
who lived in the house beside ua. 
_ tt Why, Signor Faccioli, of course, the 


ait Laddod, ‘then 1 supposes you often 
see him and his signora come in and out?” 

, “* You are thinki ¢ ie wrong man, 
i captain,’ repli¢ 1 rt i- 
only ‘tho schon Fitpre’ Pedal hes 
no wife, thot fs report bas is that he wanled 
to marry a lon-haired child, who is grand- 
daughter to old Salvatore Agnjani, who 

‘ 


“Without waiting to hour any more I flung 


half-dozen soldi and centesimi to the asto- 
is ; and, ap soon as I had regained 


father, 


“for you don't catch a pretty girl staying at 
home on the ove of Carats? 

“T left him then, and his assurances having 
given me courage, I wont up right to the 

of the old shop. I don't know why I 
wanted to ses it again, but any way I did ao 
want; nor do I know why it was I didn’t 
think tho door would in all probability bo 
locked, but here again I didn’t think any- 
thing of the kind. With my heart in my 
mouth, #0 to speak, I turned the handle and 
looked in. Some ono looked up and uttered 
achort ory. It was Zona. 

“The next moment sho was in my arms, 
sobbing and kissing me hy turns, and I doing 
protty much the samo thing. Before a happy 
minute was out, however, sho sprang back 
from me, and, with toars etill glittering in her 
eyes, asked mo suddenly what J meant by 
writing that she wonld never hear from pw 
again. 

“Vere I've been sobbing my life away 
because of your crue! message! “What does 
it mean, Luigi? Toll me at once—are you 
marricod—havo ye promised any other ‘eat 
‘What is it —tell mo quick!’ 

“T stammered out, ‘ look hore, Zena, 
it’s I that want 10 know what yon moan by 
writing me such a horrible letter 1” 

“What letter 3” sho asked in evident sur- 


“¢This ono,’ I said, a8 I took it from my 
pocket and showed it to her, and thon slowly 
Tead it out from beginning to ond. 

“© And you beliove I wrote that?” was all 
the said, 

“Tn a momont I had herin my arms again 
and her to forgive me; but she said 
sho would not till this matter was cleared 
80 I began and told her all about it, but 
aes oak wae demeeibng how 1 ome ane 
diately after my arrival in Venicg, to look at 
‘the house of Signor Faccioli, she cried out— 

as , now who's played, you this 
ernel trick—it was Matteo Da Rut” 

«<« What on earth makea you think so?’ I 
asked, already halt convinced. 

“Well, he must have come from Spezzia 
‘by an earlier train than you did, for this 
mornin, hs cazie to tee my. prendinthaer suet 
immediately afterwards implored me to give 
him my troth, swearing that he had loved 
me for five years past. He bogged for my 
love 80 passionately that I was a fright- 
ened, a0 I put on an gy eo of anger 
and wid scornfully that I would never wed 
im, ‘even if I were free and he were not the 
of Alessandro DA Ru Seeing I was in 
hs suddenly drew himself up and 


F 


iE 
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left the room ; but as he did so, I caught 
glimpse of his pele fase almost smiling, and 
heard him muttering, ‘Woll, I've hed my 


, 

Be, signori / there's my story. Ineodn’t 
tell much more. 

“We soon made all np between us agui 
and in Jess than a month Zens la Bionda 
myself were married. Old Salvatore dowered 
‘hor handsomely, and with the profits of my 
own gondola in addition, wo aro ablo to have 
all wo want. 

« Eh! what you want to know what about 
that letter, and what about Matteo? Woll, 
we took tho letter that had caused so much 
trouble and sorrow to old Antonio io, 
tho public scribe. Ho emphatically denied. 
thit it waa in his handwriting, and he mud- 
denly convince us by showing ‘beyond sieht 
(what T nover thonght of comparing) that 
tho writing on the envelope and in the lotter 
were docidedly different. We made him 9 
confidant in the affair, and it waa ho who 
probebl fonnd the truo solution when ho 

that Mattoo must have bad the 
letter ready heforehand, and managed to ex- 
change it for tho true one when J handed him. 
the lotter to read. ‘It was o vory difforont 
note that I wrote last from the Signorina’s 
dictation,’ udded old Buruccio with « sly 
laugh. Theroafter I sent Matteo note to 
his father’s houso at Chioggia, and in that 
note told him I had found out his treachery, 
and that he had better keep out, of ny way 
for some time to come. I uldod that I hi 
kept the forged letter, and intended handing 
it over to the police. I got no anawer to 
this note; but a fow days later I heard that 
hehad Jetner Le ele Done, he zpershant ship 
trading between Livorno an cisco, 
and that he intended to sottle down cither 
in tho latter place or in Melbourne, where, 
amongst the small Italian colony, he had a 
wall-to-do cousin. Anyway, he disappeared 
from this neighbourhood, and we have heard 
or seen nothing of him since, 

“We are vory happy, signori, and if our 
little baby-girl "rhow we namod Gioja, be- 
‘cause of the joy ahe brought us) up to 
be as fair a woman ma mother, I hoy 
when her time comes that no ‘Mattoo’ will 
come between hor and her lover, to mako 
their waiting perilous and hard to hear.” 


‘Thus Luigi finished his Venotian Idyll, We 
waited an hour or two longer under the 
and shadowy acacias of San Nicolette ; 
then within abont half an honr of sunset we 
eft the Lido and sailed homeward past the 
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desolate Jewish comotery, where the dishon- 
oured gravestones lie broken and half mumk 
amongst the nettles and scarlet poppies that 
growupon the barren sand. As the prowof tho 
fells pointed straight between the Isola 

San Giorgio and the Punta Motta, we saw 
‘Vonice as sho is not often sven, except in the 
sultry heats of Inte July or August. To tho 
‘west, between Fusina and Mestre, the sky 
wng of a black- with a long broad band 
of o1 running it; nearer, 
overhead, fakes and exrdled. drift of fery 
crimson clouds spread out their fringed edges 
like red soa-weed torn snd sorrated by a 
furious tide; and ovor and beyond Venice 
iteclf great masses of cloud, tinged with lurid 
purplish reset and vivid bronze, slowly 
mounted upward and intermingled. Erelong 


wo sight of stormy 6} 

lost sight of this y splendour, for 
only a small portion of the sky was visible 
aie us as we shot past the noble pile of the 

Inte. 

‘We had hardly drawn up at oar Tr 
ghetto befers a vivid flash of lightning 
seemel to dart ina long level line right 
San Stefano pest La ¥enico, followed imme- 
diately by a wild crash of thunder, 
tho rain came down thereafter! It was as 
though a flood waa whirling earthwards in 
deluging spray. Sitting comfortably drink- 
ing our coffee we felt glad that our friend 
Luigi bad a cosy home to take chelter in, 
to tell the truth, wo rether envied him 
the grecting be, was sare to get from Zens Ja 
Boots ‘the crowing welcome of the little 

ioja, 
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ALTHOUGH the central group of tho 
woull som entitled to the 
Primacy — Naxos from ite aize and richness, 
from its wino, Paros, los, 
oach from their old celobrity in producing 
men of letters ;* and almost all from their 
cious marbles and at one time from their 
ine timber—yet the contro of the Cyclades 
always lay at anothcr point, at the south 
i of the group which reaches down from 
Babesa; and strange to say, thia centre has 
always beon determined not by natural but 
by artificial causos, Delos was all through 
classical history the acknowledged eye of the 
Cyclades—-a amall desert island situated be- 
twoon larger and richer neighbours ; but the 
sanctity of ite tomples, and perhaps the very 
insigniticance of its tory, made it o 
neutral and suitable centre for the confedera- 
tion of islanders, who sanctified it by I 
offerings, and a memorable temple. It may 
be rail that for centuries Delos and Delphi 
were rivals for the dignity of being the re- 
ligious metropolis of the Grock world. 
Birango to ony, ax this roi jous importance 
of Delphi had beon o} iginally » consequence 


great. 
nos. In Roman times, especially after tho 
humiliation of Rhodes and the ruin of 
Corinth, the harbour and market of Delos 
axial aioli, foe gli gered 
Charefoee mast hate poassesed un eid nabool of eple posts, or 


‘bocame tho real contro of the /Zgean trade. 
‘What bul once besn the ecene of the 

Greek devotion, the worship of Apollo, be- 
camo the mart for tho most hideous of traf- 
fies, that of human merchandise ; nor were 
the slaves of those days wrotched savages of 
inferior typo, Int prisoners of war, kid- 
napped peasants or travellers, honest citizens 
ruined by the cruel rapacity of Roman 
money-londers. So the whole western world 
of Italy and Sicily was Sled with slaves 
equal or better than their masters in breed- 
ing sod culture, and this is the key to thoso 
terrible eluve-wars which devastated the 
Roman dominions in the decadence of tho 


= 
ia now o mass of ruins. Not even 


shopherds dwell there, and ita native desola- 
tion is enhancod by the artificial aid of the 
oxeavator, For lot the reader who to 
or Troy, 
as recovered from their oblivion hy 
lay it to heart thet when he 
there the first thing that will strike him is 
the horrid ugliness of excavations, Heaps 
rubbish lying hero and there, fragments 
i capitals, battered 
scraps of sculpture, mud or dust all around 
and about them, and that poculiar untidi- 
ness. rubbish ordust-heap which always 
refuse of human industry, and 


| 
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‘Pala as men from the Chtedel of Crane. 


instructive to tho archmologist, arc seldom if 
ever tolerable to the visitor, who capecta to 
gee some suggestion of ancient Leanty. 
“How different is tho hand of Natare! 
‘Whether in northern abbey or southern fane, 
no sooner are the monuments of human pa- 
tieuco and of human pride abandoned and 
forgotten, than nature takes thom into her 
tle care, covers them with ivy, with 
FEhen and with moss, plants shrubs about 
them, and sows them with countless flowers, 
And thus, when a luter age reponta tho in- 
gratitude of its forerunners, aud turns with 
new piety to atano for generations of forget- 
uature’s mantle has concealed from 
harm that else had beon destroyed, and 
covered the remainder with such beauty that 
wo can hardly conceive these triumphs of 
human art more lovely in their old porfeo- 
tion than in their modern solitude und 
docay.”* 

But if Delos bo now a sceno of death, 
where no one landa but the scientific ghoul, 
who goes to prey upon the tomb of whilome 
splendour, it was onco the vory place where 

was not admitted, and whence the 
dytng wore carricd to the nei houring 
hes, the cemetery of Dele 


» © Beanbles and Stason m Greoce,” p. 322. 


i in the Greek waters. 


death sometimes ised their watchful 
ness, at least no sound of lamentation durst 
ever bo heard within those precincts of holy 
joy, about the shine of tho overyouthful 
and evor-glorious Apollo. This Greek hor. 
ror of death and its circumstances i¢ curiounly 
illustrated by tho fact that, at the closely 
adjacent island, Mykonos, tho most extrave- 
gant lamentations of u professional kind are 
still in use, I think it very likely that the 
wealth of the old Delians, and the custom of 
burying their dead away from homo, guvo 
rise to a professional clags of mourners, and 
on Ste leath-wails he Mykonce, wie 

t has 80 graphically described, 
date from Saal bicgers s 

Bat we must on, Strange to say, 
the centre of the Cydlades has only moved’a 
fow miles off, to another insignificant island ; 
and stranger atill, the commercial supromacy 
of Syra in our dey is aleo duc to its boing » 

igious asylum, where the French kings 
and the Popes their Roman Catho- 
lie subjects, under the care of a Latin bishop. 
‘This it is which made Syra rich and pros- 
perous when the othor islands were languish 
Bg coder the Tak, So now Syra ia, as 

los was, a port only second to the Pirmus 
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‘of both Delos and Syra are now long sepa- the first celebrated of old for the refinement 
feiot Kem the commercial sod ts or of its manners for its care of education, an! 
8 taken up ite on losely nol its general respectability. Even now it 
bouring island of Tenoe, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. So, then, 
the fact remains lists coma of the 
Cyclades, ea regards human history, 
never varied many tailes from the eame 
spot, and bas always, though moving 
from island to ieland, adhered obsti- 
nately to ita first dotermination by the 
old Joniuns in the dawn of history. 
‘Let us pass to tho next group, the pro- 
sation of Attica, which reaches down 
to Melos, and which includes many 
important islanda. As I said before, 
aize is no criterion in the Cyclades, Of 
this group the first and last, Keos and 
Melos; are far the moat remarkablo; 




















Same ax wren froma the Wort, 


(Zea) is probably the ploasantost, of 
fre group to ie 1s tit 
possesses great forests, & 

deal of comfort in the way of 





ee produce, the miltos, or red 
stands high in all theses honourable distinc- stone, with which the Athenians daubed 
tions, on the other hand, is rather their ships in old times, came from this 
‘celebrated. for ita misfortuncs—war in land, Now they only export the cupe of 
Athenian days, pestilence in our own. Keos acorns, and feed great herds of swine on the 


. There was & moment during the war 
of im ce when Keos mi have 
become the capital of the islands, when the 

i to settle there. The 


Strabo 

that in ald days poople above sixty (eapecally 
weiting thes loess Wisk a romoas 
troul stions, a 
iow forrold people to take | 

The next island, Siphnos, is quite dif- 
ferent, Tt is at ogly, and bare ae 
possesses: springs, wi aro 
Toming into reyrto ae bathe, and wal make 
money for the islanders, who have lost their 
mlbary toes and lives by the violence of 
rates neglect and poverty in 
Erm people. Almost all the valuable timber 
how valuable it is in those lands |— 


e 


nobles out their 

round upon these islands. Siphnos was once 

celebrated for ita gold moines, and in- 
medimval history, too 

intricate for this article, which has left 


of remains — great 
towns and ruined castlea upon cliffe—that 
meet us in sus, But they almost 


of the Cyclades. It has a splendid 
and is still frequently a eectg place 
ships of war, it it has been visited 
pestilences in recent years, as bad 


for 


any other Oyclad island, 
famous ‘Vous (Aphrodite found there in 
1822, the Venus 

erally imagina to be 


brought to Temons, 
and other southern fruits, individual islands 


have their peculiarities, especially mineral, 
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which only 


and industry still remaing, 
barren islands nearer the 
better chances, Look at 
ich all classical Groek 
yed a first-rate as an indo- 
> as an outlet of Athenian 
the home of commerce, the 
try, of sculpture, tho 
earliest Grook coinage, still tho 
the noblest ruins among Greek 
far as commerce samo 
ition was maintained by the little 
fydra, which you sail al won- 
at its barren sides, till suddenly you 

ha mouth not more than thirty 
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richest in Greece under the 
y lived by bold seamanship, and 
ages as traders, and owned all 
coast, which they behaer with 
ca, and lemons, ea, 
the esmo'kind of thing, and 
‘once again what has been shown by 
many times, thet people of cnorgy 
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themaelvos 
of other people’s wealth by success 
can acquire even an empire 
abroad while they havo no territory to sup- 
port them at home. Many other islands in 
Aigean wore also the nests of aucceasful 
corsairs, and in the Middle Ages of duchies 
founded by adventurers ; but these ill-gotten 
gains vanishod ea they arose, and now there 
no collection of islands within tho limits 


Power. We gavoin our last number 
cut of the most striking point—an ancient 
fortress of Hellenic construction, but renewed 
by the Venetians, and only of iste fallen 
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into ruins, Dr. Schliemann = ¢ 





boon making ro- 
inthis island, and 


‘Wo muy soon oxpoct to hear some news of the 
antiquitios, which aro ovideut enough on the 
It wos once o Phornician 
inland, particularly well suitod to the traffio 
in the murex, from which they made their 
blood-red dye, which they called purple, and 

Which tho Spartans aleo affected very much 
in their military dresses, It had a famous 


very surfaco 


by of Venus ;* 


and tho whole island was 


frabo's day the property of one man, the 


chief eitizen of 


Sparta. But in history it ia 


not interesting, In picturesquoness it is 
second to fow of the falanda, seeing 
it commands not only fino views own ot the 
mmowy peaks of Crete afar, but all the groat 


"et lt we 


© This fa probably the 


Laconian mountaine 


that 


coast westward and northward, 
along the ancient Messene and Pyloa, where 
thero ia a long stretch with no inhabited 
island, and no island with o name in history, 


seopnliy camciing, We pera mouth a cu of tbe allow 1 


fee 
Camere), 


‘tae Phanicuos 


"a cle fo ths wi tf te ale, 






aave the block of rock that bara the harbour 
of Navarino. This has st loast been witnesa 
to two groat fights: the one in the Pelopon- 
neian war, when a Sperten division was 
caught on the island by an Athenian tleot, 
and after s long bloskade either killed or 
foreed to surrender. Tho other was the 
famous ‘Paulie of Navarino in 1829, which 


44 

pervibgetrein yoreta Greece, and 
Jed to the of Greece 

the nations of But, as T bave axid 
eleewhere,* Greece is turned eastward, and 
holds out no it to lead the way 
to Italy. The Western or Ionian Sea was 
alwi to the southern Greeks and 
{alangers, and it fs not tll we have gone the 
cirouit of P wus, and are opposito the 


Gulf of Olympia, that we descry tho most 
southern of the north-castern group of 
Tonian islands, which have a history of theis 
own, and aro, a it were, an outlying pro- 
vince of Gresk life, lying along semi-Greek 
or even barbarous and in carly 
times regarded—at least Corfu was—as an 
outlyi sores alenedon. ene 
love , of olive-trees, vines, 
crm well-cultivated evor since the Eng- 
lish ocenpstion, and rich in wells of nephtha 
and petroleam. 

It in delightful to wander along the eastern 
nist te Sao nh tas tle slope 

10 80a @ ravine 

from the rocky ‘mountaina ¥ within. The eye 
ranges from the mountains of Peloponnesus, 
of which thus and Chelmos are the 
highest visible, but the heights of Arcadia, 
especially Lycwon, no less remarkable, to the 
entrance of tho Gulf of Patras, and round to 
the giant tops, of Btolia, and then to the 
0) islands of the group. The soa is 
hore lively with steamers, and with those 

i jue feluccss which raise their meat 

teen sails like birds essaying to rise 
the water, ‘The harbour of Catacolo, on the 
coast opposite, ia the main inlot of goods to 
Pyrgos and Eastern Peloponnesus, and now 
has a railway to food it, 

Tf Zante has beauty and fertility to recom- 
mend it, as usual ite natural reeotirces pro- 


duced nothing in the way of human genius 
A many mongrel Levantines who infest 
all Eastern po aa clever dragomens, in- 


&c, come from Zante. Ttalian is 
spoken there, as it is in the other Ionian 
inlands, and intercourse with English soldiers 
and their ways bas taught the people what 
it in to make the most of rich and innocent 


foreigners. All those things are true in a j 


still greater of Corfu, which stends 
slone, far the northernmost and most impor- 
tant of the pronp. But the intermediate 
islands, 8, Maura, Cephalonis, and Ithaca, 
are not so advanced in the art of trading 
‘upon ‘men. So far as the delicate eurrant- 
grape will grow, they share with the coast 
¢ o Rambles and Btadissin Greece,” p. 3. 
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On another page we give a view 
seen from Crantw—two of its 
Elsowhere is a view of 
seen from the west. Appended 
specimens of the two kinds 
gonalent alias ormorevagusly Feiape 
, Or more vaguely 

Hellenic, The former is of course an 
adaptation from the rudest kind of all, the 

an, Which does not cut the stones, but 


gary 
2 


ie 


al 


rank justly among the best Hellenic 
wrod but i general Che'aquae stonework 
perfoct then the ferogular 


found in of the islands. 
Ts raged and ty ‘Tthsca cannot be 
i ‘without suggesting postry the 


loftiest and controversies the moat in 
classical literature. The t features of 
the island will not fit to 's description. 


‘They would not fit evenin Strabo's day. Bus 
© + Rambles and Btudlogin Groce,” p. 288, 
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that devout admirer and follower of thi| confesses the fact, opincs that it ia moro 
great poot, to whom he referred as the soure :| probable carthquakes have altered the face 
of all human wisdom, and whose work h»| of Ithaca, than that Homer could be falac or 
rogarded as positively inspired, though h»| mistaken. And there are still dovout tra- 

vellors who go soarching for the 
caver and and farms which 
appear in that immortal novel in 
vervo—the Odymey. Let tho reader 
Hoole a ho chooses. One thing #3 
certain, that the natural picturesque 
nesa of the place will reward. fim 
for any rescutchos he makes, even 
should ho unhappily come in the 
ond to some sceptical erelusions, 
Tho peoplo still show the scenes of 
Ulysses’, adventures, and havo addod. 
a \ory picturesquo feuture, the silool 
of Homer, where the matchless poct 
was belicved to have composed his 
poetry. This apparently ol Pelas- 
gun shrine or place of worship, is 
givon in one of our illustrations. ‘The 
Yatious spots implicd in tho narra- 
tive of Homer have been foreed to 
accommodate themselvca to the best 
approximation nature condesconded. 
t supply, and so tho credulous 
tourist can trace out for himself all 
that even Strabo could not identify. 
Not thet there were not in his day 
plenty of professional eweroni, and 
moreover plenty of tourists, espe- 
cially the rich and ignorant Romane, 






























The Besen Off and Wall of Anathaan, 
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who paid their money to be shown all the ight sap and shock of hair so besutifal in 
sights and paid reault feea, io's youths, standing in tho pos of we 
ike most travellers who visit Greoco, we kings, and criticising the arma offered for 
may concludo with Corfu, in many respects sale in booths. These arc the Albanians 
the fairest inland of all, and certainly the who depend upon Corfu for their supplies, 
most accesible and comfortable owing to The most recent phasc of Corfu shows i 
tho British occupation of this cantury. It th land question in much the samo condi- 
was then the favourito quarter for our tion as it is in Ireland—a number of land- 
Not only had they a lovely climate and a owners romaining since the English rule 
fair country to dwell in, but the groat 
coast of Albania over against them 
offered ample adventures, buth fot 
the sporteman and the explorer. The 
Albanians were in that interesting 
phase where the barbarian, without 
ceasing to be a barbarian, is so fur 
touched with culture that ho dressce 
splendidly, and begins to understand 
the moaning of chivalry. Even now 
on a market day in Corfu you will see 
the most splendid young men with the 















‘Noriton and the Harbour of Eterirys, seen from tho Cove. ‘Viymer’ Care. 


semilud hy tho landloss clageos, whose votes, regreta in the body of the inhabitants, though 
being aiealy uscfal, are bought by con- the roads aro decaying, the fortresses <lis- 
stant limitations and partial confisestions of mantled, and » vast amount of employment 
landlord rights; while, on the other hand, has naturally coased. Still the dignity of 
the Government dare not commit itself to being Greek and sending deputies to the 
formal spolistion a the richer — All aerated lear it taako up - 
people lament re a capecially wit a 
of English, but when I gira compensation for the foss of forge movsy 
through tho island, I could not find any resl by confiscation of the larger catates, The 


TILL BAILE-CABHIDR 


(Toe € 11, Lanter Sprage Pearce Salen 1863 By prrmunann of Schewy ray 
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id is rich too in antiquities. There is such freshnem, that the traveller at once feels 
famous lion, whii res in all the himself in » new kind of world, and so to 
ks on Groek art, and inscription on him the Greck islands have a charm which 
tomb of Meneorates clo by the town. nothing can effuco. What must it have been 
‘Much still remains to be done, even though in Roman days when they were all cultivated, 
many treasures found their way to England woodod, civilised; when even the barren 
with the Woodhouse collection, tho result of islets like (Gyuroa were peoplod with noble 
years of intolligent baying by our consul exiles, only ton glad to oxtond rofined hoa 
there. So ulso thero are procious things in pitality to any visitor; when splendid tem- 
Lord Lovelace's sian which must have ples, statues, and walls adorned even the 
come from iu_as far back as Byron’s small towns which studded the Ionian and 
daya, and I myself saw there two Locrian the Cyolad islands, Theso days, alas! are 
inscriptions on bronze of the highest ‘The traveller whe goss beyond Corfu, 
value, which are atill to be acqui by Zante, or Syr, is an explorer, who mune 
some museum whoro they can bo seen and submit to many bardships and put up with 
atudied, many disappointmonts. ic must speak 

But apart from all these intorosts, to which colloquial Greck; he must be ablo to eat 
we may add tho shops full of old embroidery ‘thing and sleop anywhore unless he sails 
and lace, gathorod from tho islands by the |in his own yacht, and hiss his hotel on board. 


FEEE 


Jews, no one can To do this is well- 
land at Corfu with- nigh to live in an 
out being impressed earthly Paradiso, 
with ite beauty in but even to face 
such & way that ho toil and discomfort. 
thinks of nought for the sake of the 
olac, It differs so splendid Deauty, 
complotely from tl myriad variety, 
Ttaly ; it such and the ondlose in- 
« poculiar colour, torests of these 


Bt varioty of islands ig a very 
outline and of pro- onviablo lot, which 
spect, such gun and too fow of ws have 


at tho aamo time Alveting of Mepelans ond Ulywes. (Prom a Faas.) enjoyed. 





THE WATER-CARRIER. 
By ROBERT RICILARDSON, B.A. 


TTENEVER I erossod at morn or eve in at dusk the maidon stood, 
From the village undor the hill, th tho opening star, 

‘The ridge where tho poplars, pickot-wise, At the well’s groou rim in the twilight dim, 

Stood guard round tho ellen rll, ‘And filled her brimming jars 
I watched 2 poasant-maid peas down Content and swoet from day to day, 

Tho flower-starrod meaduw-alley, Untaught of fear or wrong, 
In cither hand a pitcher brown, She gladdened her heart, and alway 

To the wall-heail in the valloy. ‘ith the words of her old rong, 
Hr girlish faco had a woodland graco— No here save that which fala 

‘The tendor Breton skies service mestly done— 
‘Were not more rostful and scrone ‘To see tho tak begun at dawn 

Than her wnclonded eyes ; Complete ere set of sun. 


And clear at dawn from tho dowy lawn Ih ouily prayer for daily needs 
olny neha nore polls inl -Xuoving s phone tf 
t hoard waa a gi bit pit . 
For listoning to hor song. But one clear path to Heatpns, 


Ob, maidon of the happy eyes, 
And fearless, ‘trangnit brow, 

God keep thos ever pure and strong 
And beautiful az now, 
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And send thee, 8 lover kind 
‘Without love's bitter smart, 

‘Whirl wee: ov bright snd evroet a flowor 
Close folded to his heart. 


ON JUDGING OTHERS. 


Bx JOHN STUART BLACKIE, LL.D. 
Judge not, thet yo be mot {odged."—Marrane vil L. 


F all the texts of Scriptaro that are 
moot directly applicable to the com- 

aon business of life, 
my experionce goes, which is most habitually 
disregarded, and in not a fow cases sys- 


tematically flung overboard. It would be i 
diffieult indeod to say what sort of mon, and li 


what class of a ere noses edlige fo 
sin, or, perhaps, lot us rathor say we 
of ‘alto Gadgreent—for a just je t is in 
many casos so difficult that it almost appoars 
to be boyond She seach ol cnr poce ls ity, 
ag, indeed, Gocthe says somewhere, that 
God is just. To gevero and harsh judg- 
‘monta, strong mon, like Carlyle, are even 
More prone than weak men ; for conscious 
weaknoss often leads to silence, or at least 
to modesty, while strength in the confidence 
and the luxury of self-assertion 
ran riot in a 
a deaf ear to a cause which is pre- 
sume to have nothing to eay for itself be- 
cause it ecems too weak to resist. For thia 
roason the moet difficult achievements of con- 


producor than a calm and impartial critical 
survey; for while genius shapes its own laws, 
which it can always find at 

must submit to gather its materiale from 
various quarters, and to temper its conclo- 
sions by s number of considerations outside 
the judge. Hence even in courts of law and 
amongst trained lawyors judicial minds of 
fine quality are rare; but in common life a 
jndicial attitude, always necessary for the 
: mice 06 Seok, Taney maaro iments 
for in ion passions ani Preindices 
and \ regards of all kinds habitually 
act in auch a way as to mako covery man a 
partisan in cases where he assumes to be a 


In ordor to get ximately some ides 
of the wide circle of human opinion com- 
manded by thia utterance of the great teacher 


we shall gow attempt to classify a few of the 
most sources of false judgments with 
to otr neighbour under separate heads; 


ay 
this is the one, so far as In 


ly only partial! 


wourite direction, despotic and 


and first lot us take uncharitablo judgments 
tainted with error by the clement of AcE. 











makes him either altogether wrong, or 
ly wight for correct judgment 

always implios solf-abnogation, an attitude 
negativeness for the various and 

often contrary elements that go to makes 
correct judgment and & kindly consideration 
Kokstareion Buta gms man ony 
ro opinions js apt to be one-sided, lent, 
ighted Again, even when. 


with all modesty, te young man at 
start in live can havo no living oxperi- 
ence of the great facts of the social world. 
Henes his wisdom would be to cultivate 
silence systematically, according to the old 
Giscfpline, for soven yoars; and 
after tho manner of a sponge learn to take in 
a great deal before he bogins to give out; 
‘but be will not do this, and go is constrained 
to give forth all sorts of hasty ebullitions, 
untompered erudities, and windy inflations in 
atyle which makes tho angele weop. 
Perhaps it may be & necessary evil that 
the y man ld _give vont to % great 
deal of this crude stuff in his unripe years; 
20 be iy at Tet him be content with speak- 
ing it and eschew printing. Unrips opinions 
late no more bortnent tbe pablo than 
sour to_be eaten. debating so- 
cisties in the Univereitios, and those local 
literary associations now eo common, are the 
proper arena for the intellectual gladiatorship 
of ambitious juvenility, Of course, old men 
have their faults too, butiit is in a different 
direction. 1: they do not grow in toleration 
and in sympathetic appreciation as - 
‘vance in years, they have lived in vain, 
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‘besetting sin might rather lie in an in- 
aides than in a hast; comemoaion i 
and if, on the contrary, their dogmatiam in 
some cases becomes more violont with their 
yoars, they ought to know that what in green 
youth might be looked on justly ose very 
pardonablo weaknesa, in their ripo years can 
‘only be regarded as an anroasonable impor- 
‘ingnee there is a largo clase of flee judg 

in, there is a lange 0 judg- 
‘ments proceuding naturally from the funda- 
montal differonco of sex. Mon are apt to 
judgo severely and harshly from the 1" 
nance of @ ono-siled energy, and from a 
goneral lack of kindly aympathy; women, 
on the contrary, are apt to judge unjustly 
from a surcharge of emotional scnsibility, 
because thoir instinct of proforence in ono 
direction begote, or rather implios, an instinct 
of aversion in the opposite direction. And 
if thoy love moro ardently, thoy hato moro 
intensely than men ; strong love and strong 
‘hutred being equally unfavourable to = just 


a iation. Let no man, therefore, be sur- 
Prued if ‘women, notwithstanding their de- 
vided euporiority to the male sex in all 
kindly inatincta and tender emotions, never- 
‘theless are, or appear to bo, sometimes leas 
charitable in thoir judgments than men, A 
women will condemn where a man will ox- 
‘euse, not because she is loss inclined to for- 
Bivo, but bocause she is too keonly sousitive 
‘to be cool. Hor indignation at real or ima- 
ginary offences mukes her the prosecutor, 
‘where she assumes to be a judge. 

Let us now ondesvour to lay our finger on 
some more general ground of uncharitable 
judgments, applicable equally to all ages and 
‘all sexcs. The postulate of all true jdgment 
is the loyal reco; 
to yourself ; this recognition has ita root 
in ‘the opening of the spiritual eye to the 
great and wonerful mystary that the world 
a3 « whole, and whatovor asserts itself nor- 
‘mally and hoajthily in the world, is a balance 
‘of antagonistic forces, Whoever knows this, 
Imows that he must expect to find some- 
thing contrary to himeolf in 
we wi ~~ be has . 
worl finding this as a ncecasary element! 
in « divinely constituted order ‘| things, 
ho must learn to acknowledge it roverently, 
even in that which is most inimical to his 
dearest eclf; he must learn to appreciate it, 
and weigh it, and take a comploto and honest 
account of it in all its parts, and in all its 
relations cosa to himself; for 

Us BDI is he prepared to gives 
reasonable e jodgment about it. 


every person 
te do in the 


rd 


But here we must enter a caveat The 


recognition of truth in contraries does not 
imply indifferonee to right and wropg. Tho 
principle of antagonism when ised in 
practice ws necessary for the formation of = 
trus judgmont, procoods not from indiffer- 
ence to essential distinctions, but from a 
com ive appreciation of all varieties. 
Take an example from the arts. Yn archi- 
tecture a building may be escontially dirty im 
its material, unreasonable in its structure, 
incongruous in its parts, inadequate for ite 
Purpose, unfit for its situation, unmeaning 
and impotent in its expression, Such an 
edifice is absolutely to be condemned ; it has 
no more right to be thore in a world of real 
and reasonable harmonies, than emptiness of 
eny kind has @ right to dress itself in the 
mask of fulness, or two and two to assert 
themselves equal to five. But various, and 
in purpose and expression contrary, forms or 
type of architecture have a right to exist in 
pep le nh 
any catholic judge Ine- 
tions of that art, Tgypiian architecture is 
in some respects to Greek, and 
Greek is altogether antagonistic to Gothic. 
So in moralé and literature Luther and Leigh- 
ton, John Knox and Fenelon, Aachylus and 
Aristophanes, Goethe and 4 
Burns and Walter Scott ; all these contrariea 
God loves to have in His world, and you 
must learn to love them too in books, and, 
what ia of more consequeuce, in daily life, 
unless you wish to make an idol of your own 
special prodilections, and to shut out from 
your consideration al] the wealth of various 
existence which God has crested for giving 
our small finitudos some taste of his infinite 


ition of something opposite perfecti 


ion, 

‘This recognition of contraries, impossible 
in the goneral cate to youth, is the proper 
business of manhood ; and, though ly 
difficult, would be oftener attained if people, 
aa they advance in yoars, would train them- 
solves, instead of Keeping out of the way of 
their contraries, rather to court the company 
of their antagonista and carry off a living 
impression their characteristic virtuon, 
There aro fow persons, certainly no classes of 
persons, so destitute of attractivencsa as the} 
are figured by thove who keep out af 
aympathy with them, If it is distonos in 
cortain cesce that lends enchantment to the 
view, it is only & near approach and a clos 

that can revcal beauties of in- 
dividual character, that like certain lot 


flowers are wont to frediousl ont 
chinks of a hanh rose fo moral jadgmenta, 
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as to moral conduct, we may apply the well- 

known words of Robert Burns— 

+ ha haat ere 

‘mast dais on ato weang 
So to judgo rightly we must love largely, 
learn to do that in the course of daily life 
which Shakes} did in the wend of art, 
turn our imagination, inspired by loving sym- 
pathy to art, towards our fellow-beings a5 & 
pure mirror which gives back every object 
that falla upon it, with its native featires 
and hues, not tinged or tainted with any 
subjective colours from the reflecting modiam. 
here, perhaps, we see why so many 
good people in the so-called religious world 
are not particularly remarkable for the 
charity of their judgmonte, It is their 
imagination that ia at fault, not their heart; 
they love strongly, but their capacity of 
loving is confined to 9 narrow range ; they 
havo not imagination strong enough to trane- 
ptt them into s foreign aituation ; and so, 
like persona who shut thoir doors against all 
comers but a select body of their kinahip and 
cousinship, they grow up complacently in » 
very innocent but not always vory amiable 

sort of eelf-containedness, 

‘The difficulty of following out this divine 
in practice being acknowledged, it 
‘Will now be profitable to caat « glance at one 
or two of the manifestations of disregard 
of it which parade themselves with most 
observation in the world; and here, in the 


1 


commonness of 
the opposite uncharitable habit 
with our neighbours is not to 


from malioo ature. In man} 
cases it is merely the natural and unavoidable 
result of contrast; es, for example, when a 
fair maid has a fine set of teeth, which of 
cote, he Eee petey tas ie as the ve 
to knowyand in society she happens to meet 
smother fair maid who looks a perfect besuty 

+ & Lames, Lie of Gostte,” 1. 28, 
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til she her mouth, and then displays 
a sot of cutters and grinders which cail 
loudly for substitution from the armoury of 
the dentist; in thin case the fault is so ob- 
trusive and the contrast eo flattering, that it 
is impossible to provent the unfavourable 
judgment from arising in tho heart, and as 
occasion may offer, finding vent in the tonguo 
of the gratified beholder. Soin a hundred 
other cases, not only does a natural and 
healthy consciousness of ourown good pointa 
lend us instinctively to note the want of 
them in others, but the fault which wo ob 
serve will in many cases bo so conspicuous as 
to force itself on goneral notice, while the 
jot and unobtrusive virtues belonging to 
unfortunate mark of our critictum are 

i If a Socrates walking tho strects 
of Athena has a enub noso or goggle-eyes, 
a thousand persons will noto it at a glance 
who have no opportunity and, likely enough, 
no capacity of appreciating the wisdom they 
flows from the mouth of that wisest of Attic 
men. So, also, if he hns the misfortune to 
have a Joud-tongued lady for his yoke-fellow, 
evory fool in wise Athens will bo suro to 
know it. In the same way, if a wise 
‘Weimarian court-bard mahcs » foolish mar- 
whole little Gorman town will 
with it, and by-and-by the whole of 
A city that ia set on a hill cannot 
and great faults in great mon aro 
commented on, not only because they often 
ie on the surfaco than their virtues, 
use they excite peoplo’s curiosity, 
them stare, like the spots in the 
ich ate curiously noted, not because 
prefor darknoas to light, hut because 
a etrange and incongruous thing 
a glorious Inminary should have 
‘kneas in it at all. It must be ac- 


e 
brie 


BRE 
: 
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* 
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observing, and in all likelihood over-colouring 
snd magnifying these defects, wo take ooca- 
sion to feed our own conceit by dwelling 
on our freedom from viccs we may have 
bad no tenplaaan te indulge in, and our 

i virtues which are perhaps little 
than mere natural amusbilities, we 


ON JUDGING OTHERS. 


are doing & groat injustica to thoss whom 
we condemn, and rowing on ovil opiate 
for ‘ouralves on the principle that, the 
sins of the saints are the consolations of 
the sinners, Therefore, if we will judge our 
neighboure—which in nine casos out of ten 
we had bettor not—lot us do it always by 
tho rule of Schillor, which enjoins ua to 
judge ourselves severely and our brother 
{enientiy. And above all things, before we 


condemn, let us examino oursolvos scriously, self. 


whether ‘our cagernesa to discover a vico 
may not arise from our ineapacity to know a 
virtue, and whether the fault which we con- 
demn in others, and the excollence which we 
admiro in ouracives, may not be equally 
im 2 
only other class of false judgments 
which wo shall notice now is what may 
‘be called profossional, what Lord Bacon, 
in his fanciful language, calls tho idols of 
the tribe; that is 6 class of delusions or 
inadequate conceptions of truth received into 
the mind from the habit of looking at things 
from a professional point of view. Not a 
fow porsona grow to manhood in this habit 
from constitutional temper, venerable tradi- 
and early nurture of a few pot ideas 
currout in particular circles ; but the enslav- 
ing pore theso idols is chiefly manifest 
in porate way of looking at things 
which daily practice of « lifelong pro 
fossion is apt to engender. Of tho 
so-culled learned feasiona, the Law is 
the most » and thorefore tho 
most apt to create a habit of looking at 
things not from the univorsally human but 
from the upecially logal point of view. The 
‘Law ia also not uniroquontly the most arti- 
ficial of all the professtons ; for, though laws 
are founded on natural justice, they are often 
at the best only a loose attempt to realise 
justico by @ procosa as intricate as it is con- 
vontions jaw is, moreovor, for the need 
of socioty improssed. with a character of per- 
manency, which gives it tho appearance of a 
sort of natural necossity ; and so in tho hands 
of its practitionors it te made to assumo an 
importance which can only to the 
natural right of which it is the inadequate 
exponent; and herein lies the source of 
habitual false j ent in the mere lawyer. 
With him to break the law is to sin against 
the right ; and to be wrong in the process of 
asserting your right in to lose all claim to 
the right. Honce the swooping condemna- 
tion with which the mere profossional lawyer 
comes down on all those rude assortions of 
natural right which Nature is eonstantly 


4ir 


making, sometimes in a mild enough sort of 
& way, in order, as it wero, to remind tho 
lawyer of the tem) and mutable cha- 
ractor of those arbitrary, snd, it may be, 
inoquituble rogulations which the practice of 
his profession leads him to stamp with an 
authoritative permanency. Every lawyor is 
by the nocessity of his position more or leas # 
formalist ; and to break through his forms is 
to mispriso his profession and to insult him- 
8 Hence, in his estimation, the most 
innocent person may sometimes come to be 

aa the greatest culprit; and in 
times of social transition the prisons 

and the scaffolds peopled, with 
virtuous members of the com- 


Rerbspe avon more emphatically, 
logian: for spesking as 

‘or messenger of God to men, he may 
‘be apt to confound his own interpretation of 
the me with tho m itself, and to 


of candor too often found in clerical judg- 
ments, and the theological fury which has 
followed innocent opinions on spoculative 
, Points with the hatred which appertaina only 
‘to the groatest crimes. If the fever of un- 
‘chastoned zeal hea in this way led many 
,excallent snebors ot the gece fession 
into @ tyranny © apirit + in 
muan over the oly, the modioal profestioty, 
from the phaso of our complex nature wi 
which it has to deal, more readily 

the opposite vice of materialism, and 
false judgments which such a one-sided vi 

of human nature naturally induces. If 
thoologian has sometimes fathered the «levi 
with sorrows, which have their origin 
in bad air or vicious cookery, the modical 
attendant not Jess frequently haa disturbed 
our internal machinery by fretful di 
when he ought to have composed our 
by piritaal ie ae treate anata Ay 
a8 ly j our ol 

ta pet of our double nature to which he 
hes ed special study and which falls 
habitually onder his view. 

‘These slight remarks would swell into 2 
treatisa if we were to follow out in detail all 
the partial, and therefore false judgments 
that are apt to be engendored by uu 
varied practice of partis fessiona, An 
amusing instance of this I remember to have 
read in the case of a.celebrated enginear, who, 
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‘when examined before a Committee of the 
‘House of Commons, was asked by one of the 
members what ho thought was the use of 
rivors ; he gravely replied to make canals! 
a ents of this kin crop up ovorywhere ; 
aad in sit habitual occupations the man is in 
langer of being usurped by the profession ; 
and jnigment, valid only toe tho open 
cless of circumstances out of which Wg 
grow, receives a universal application whic 
makes it ridiculoua, Thus i military man, 
a tho moral contrary of ‘the lawyor or the 
diplomatist, and trained to deal in Lows as 
thoy with words, is naturally impatient of all 
qualifications that may divert the direction 
or weaken the offect of the blow; and ho 
will hastily condemn as weakneas ail those 
attempts at a peaceful compromise which 
cool judgment or kindly sympathy may havo 
ted. The morcantilo man, again, in 
his dealings with his fellow-mon, in the 
tone of his social philosophy, is apt to merge 
all higher considorations in the simple word 
fa forgettin, that moncy-payment ix to bo 
looked for only in strictly commercial trans- 
gctions, and that boauty, and love, and a freo 
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jeotngss 8 preeumptuoas impertinence what 
sht to accept 28 & friendly tion, 
and the judge of verses foolishly ambitious, 
as Jeffrey showed himself in reviewing Words- 
worth, to measure the endless variety and 
curious apontancity of Neture by the fasbion- 
able sentiment of the hour or the dogmatic 
Timitations of a school But if the pro- 
fessional critic is in danger of prostitating 
his judicial function to the service of 
prejudice, the professed political seribo and, 
isan writer is of all mon the most hope- 
lcasly sold to faleo judgmonte, and thp most 
i je of oxercising his vocation under 
tho humanising inffuenco of the Fvangelical 
text which is now boforo ua, Tho love of 
rer, indood, is such a strong passion, and 
jeads to such weighty resulta, that, as we 
‘may signally soo in the case of a contested 
eloction, it will poison the blood, dendon the 
conacienco, and Nistort the vision to a dogreo 
\ equalled only by a most extreme oes at 
priestly bi and religious persecution, 
"And pot ‘whoeo babiveal practico 
it is to advocate tho canse of # political 
party, if they do not watch and pray, and 


field of intelligont and beneficent action are write, 80 to spoak, on thoir knees, will be in 
in themselves a payment far above any good ' danger of falling into the habit of sys 
that money can oither eresto or calculate, | tematically exaggerating the faults of their 
The literary mind, again, and tho scientific ; opponenta and the virtues of their friende— 
present an antagonism almost as strong asa state of mind exactly tho revorae of that 
that between the utilitarian economist. and! which ie produced by the habitasl prodi- 
the man who delights in the Inv. ot doney of our divine text in tho soul, Nay 
esthetic ‘lecoration or philanthropic diffas.on, more, without a spocial guard on tho tongue 
‘While the mero scientist from his f they may oasily slide into a style of habitual 
viow inclinos to roject as unworthy of regazd | injsropresentation, trumping up from super. 
all Golds of intellectual exorcivo tat are not ficial obeorvation and. hasty report. chaxgos 
tapable of oxact messuroment or curious dis- against honest men which ure just as true as 
ection, the literary man, in his passion for may be dolibcrately coined for tho purpose 
vivid portraiture and passionate march of of strategom in war; and even moro than 
‘things, will as naturally be led to overlook this, in order to defond theo misreprosente- 
and to ignore that underlying stratum of tions and slanders of all kinds in which thoy 
nicoly calculated and cunningly concatenated deol, and at the same time preserve their 
facts on which the fabric of the universe authority with a facile-mind Frbli, shey 
reposes, Only 8 great mind, such as ap) are obliged to sssumo the infallible and to 
once in # thousand years, can, like Johann wriggle out of their false position by some 
‘Wolfgang von Goethe, at once strikethe heart petty subterfuge; and then, of course, mo- 
of Europe with the thrilling touches of his rally there is no hope for them ; for as the 
lyre aud act as an neknowledgod i to confession of sin is the beginning of holi- 
the most original naturalist of the day in nese, 20 the confession of error is 
the microseopic interpretation of the processoa of truth: and the man who will never admit 
‘of vegetable and animal life. The poot and that he is in the wrong, but concaita himeclf 
the critic in the ssme way are a sort of in all his utterances to be an oracle and a 
naturel enemics and hard to be reconciled— god, has old himself formally to the Father 
again, Gocthe stands out as a! of Lies, and with the Father of Lies he must 


rh here, 
piso ger ape pone 






TASTE. 
Br JEAN INGELOW. 


TWVE now come to a sense not sasy to write 
of: Tasto, the tasting sense, which was 
meant to divide with smell the task of de- 
eiding what was fit for food. This is atonce 
the most despised and tho most pampored ; 
the least trustworthy of all our senses, and tho 
most trusted, The art of cooking, the habit 
of eating too much, and the noglect of any 
true study of it, together with the practice of 
taking the food too hot, and thus meking dull 
the palate, have reduced thie sense so low 
that it hardly conveys to us any in gent 
Amowledge of what is eaten, whether it is 
antritious or merely palatable, wholesome or 
cine & poison, 

i is not, as sight or hearing, sim 
less good than of old, for there ie eel 
a8 well as dotorioration, and both are here- 
ditary. Children are born with an actual 
liking for certain deadly bersies and noxious 
swootments. Scarcoly a year passos that 
ome are not poisoned or made very ill by cat- 
ing the berries of the Litter-sweet or woody- 
nightshade (Salanum dulcamara), The berries 


of this plant are scarlet, and it 1s possible that constitut 


they may attract i bop likences to many 
wholesome fruits are rod; but the bic 
don nightshade, which haa black berries, chil- 
dron sometimes eat, and these have no beauty 
to recommend them. the Doping 
mezereum, one of tI tribo, 
has scarlet borries, which are highly poisonous, 
Ohildron find. nething in thet favour thas 
opels thom, nor in the berries of the moun- 
tain ash, or rowan-treo. ‘ 
The true deadly nightshade (Belladonna), 
called dwale, mourning (a corruption of tho 
French word dewil x 


is the most poisonous of 
thom all. This plant has black fruit, which 
ia nearly as large us a chorry. 


But tasto, though an untrusty, is 
obedient sense ; we are easily, as it is 
at against this ‘What hea been called 
‘“naaty” and “horrid” by a mother or teacher 
will soon be really disliked by a child, and if 
csrefully drawn and coloured pictures of theso 
Wg and some others were shown to chil- 
in infant schools, and they were told 
stories of how these borrics wero so horrid 
that even the hungry birds could not eat 
thom, and how they mado poor little children 
vory ill and burned their mouths, they would 
soon dislike them. 
“Don't thoy look nasty and slippery *” was 
maid by a lady to some children of tho 


meaereum, “ 


And 
on; “how dit ond 
is not a very expressive or disgust- 
but the children looked at the 
berries with strong disfavour, and not one of 
would put out @ finger te touch them 
verify her words, 
t though taste dloca not now warn against 
‘toe in childhood prove a rat in- 
Reooment to eat what is wholosome, Chil- 
tren, as @ rule, like milk, sweot fruits, and 
farinaccous food, while highly flavoured dishes 
and the fat of meat disgust them. 

I is only when half starvod that children 
like fat, as may casily be seon in places 
whore dinners are given to the poor. A fat 
joint growing cold in the «lish, and a quantity: 
of dripping encrusting the gravy, will hu very 
attractive to them ; thoy will, if allowed, dip 
bits of bread into the greasy stuff and eat 
them with avidity. “But this ix all right,” 
asa medical friend onco explained to some 
ladies who were giving such dinners ; “let 
them have as much fat as they wish for; the 
tion craves it, end the natural distasto 
is overpowered. They have been ill, but let 
them get plump ant well, and they will no 

le 
‘are tho worst cooks in Enrope, or even in 
civilised and half-civilisod world. We have 
‘very little notion how to make our food 
le, and our list of ueoful condiments 
4a extremely short, Among the poor it is 
reatricted to sugar, salt, and vinegar. There 
hardly anything with which we do not all 
eithor sugar or salt. Sugar io an unumal 
, and salt so much more than others, 
the hotel-keepers at health resorts in the 
of Europe often say that salt being 
ly taxed, and therefore dear with them, 
ish ought to pay something extra for 
‘they consume more than all their 
inmates put together, 
quantity of eweet jam and sweet cakes 
in Great Britain is out of all proportion 
other nations consume, excepting 
indeed the United States, where, in the name 
of sauce (“sags”), they cat jam at all moals 
anil in large quantities, 

Nothing is more curious than the way in 
which, according to ths common proverb, 
tastes differ, the tastes of nations as well aa 
individuals, In many parta of the East and 
South they let milk stand till it is sour before 


More eat it than your children will, 


Tt is commonly said that the British 


LEY 
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drinking it; they find the slight acid flevour 
reer Nothing is more odious to us 
© taste of stale fiah, yet in 
of tho North of Europe they abitnally keop 
their fish till it is almost putrid, just as we 
often keop game, mutton, and vonizon, On 
‘the other hand, while we take care to have 
vor milk froab, we, as a rule, like cheese Lest 
when it is me Each, far on its way ta 
decay. pro’ cheesemongers 
it, Tho cottar’a wifo in Barns's boautiful 
poom pressea on her daughter's lover “her 
weelhain'd kebbuck fell,” moaning sharp in 
flavour from decay. Kven new milk and 
cream cheosos aro kept till they are high. 
One of thoso, “slipooat chocso,” takes ite 
name from the custom of keoping it till it is 
ready to slip out of tho skin. 

In o sketch so tlight as this, which con- 
coms mainly the flavours of ‘food, such 
matters as nutritive qualitios, price, quantity | 
required, and cooking, can enter only by | 
“ 


tance, to explain how we might profit | and bacon, 


if we would cultivate the sonse of taste. | 


Tho following qualities thon are absolute!, 
nevowsary for nourishment of human 
ereatures i—We must have nitrogenous food, 
and this may bo either animal or vegetable, 
or both. Cooked meat, fish, milk, chooso, also 
wheat, oatmeal, rice, maize, and all 
of the cabbage, kale, parsnip, and brocoli 
hinds, eontain large quantities of nitrogen. 

‘o must havo a certain amount of fat, 
Yogotable, such ag suet, butter, or 
olive oil, We require about as much starchy , 
aud saccharine food as will woigh tho same | 
as the nit and the fatty together. 
Potatoes contain « large amount of starch, the ; 
of bread still more. Swoet fruits of all , 


luten 
ge freah and dried, sugar, dc, are tho with them? 


saccharine foods. There must ba somo slight 
mineral constituents also in our food, but wo 
need not as a rule consider that, while in 
health, as we eat ao much salt, 

But now, when the very great diffarenco 
in price is taken into consideration botween 
one kind of food and another, why is it, if 
the nitrogenous ‘ble is as good aa the 
nitrogenous anima di {het s0 many people 
will not eat the former if thoy can help itt 
This is simply because they do mot like the 
‘tante of it; nothing has been done to make it 
palatable. In somo arta of Scotland,” sat 
& great authority, “the farm labourers, who 
work very hard and are fine «i men, live 
mainly,on oatmeal and milk ; ‘8 plough- 
man’s allowance is daily two and s half 
Feands of oatmeal and one pint of milk.” 

ing the cost of catmeal at threepence per 


wopetables and 
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pound, end of milk at twopones per pint, 
the cost is about ninepence balfpenny 
day. But in England oatmeal is not ‘ited 
dy the poor. No ome i has not boon 
bronght Up on porridge can cat it, much 
Jess live on it, ‘The same ia truc of that 
valuable root the parsnip. 

About forty years ago # great landowner 
offered every cottager on his estate os Jango 
8 plot of ground grutis as he would vultivato 
parenips on for the uso of his own family. Ho 
‘was to eut them and teach hia childron to eat 
thom. The landlord oxplained what a great 
amount of saccharine matter parsuipe con- 
tain, and that they would grow so thickly in 
echiigs omy touch each other. Tho 
people acce| ground, grow parsnips, 
aud boiled thom, the children soon tired of 
them, the parents could not boar them, They 
said the taste of them was too strong and 
they were only used to mild tastod things, 
such as cabbago, with their broad and teu 

So they guve back the plots of 
‘There was no one to make oxperi- 
ments in cooking, 50 as to give tho roots 
variety of flavour, The attempt failed. It 
is tho same with oatmeal ; nothing has been 
lone to make this valuable food ble. 
In fact, some of the moat truly wholesome 
cheap kinds of food are so much dis- 
liked by the very poor that thoy would 
rather go without than eat thom ! 

How much would not that woman, or that 
guild of women, deserve of thoir country, 
who, after much study and many experi- 
ments, could produce, among other dishor 
sweet oatinoal puddings and savoury oatme: 
soup, 80 cheap and eo extremely nice, that 
the poor, old and young, would be delighted 
it Various spices would havo to 
‘be used, of course; dried fruits and many 
kinds of vegetables, for the flavouring should 
be various, and the unpopular materials 
should be disguised. 

one’s time, it might bo said, 

in g the appetites of dainty children 

and ts, who will not eat plain food, can 

that be a duty in these days, whon thero is 

4o much to bo done in teaching the young, 
jing tho sick, evangelizing the poor ? 

‘Well, porhapa it is not “one’s duty,” but 
it might chance to be the pleasure of some 
who do not aspire to what othors think more 
worthy work. And after all, if, whethor we 
eat or drink, or help others to eat and drink, 
it is to be “all to tho glory of God,” with 
“that clause,” as Georgo Horbert says, ahe 
who only stones raisins or seasons a pudding 
‘makes that and the action fine.” 


Be 
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CHAPTER XX. 


| BEACHED London in the grey of 8 
dismal morning, and, carrying my port- 
manteau with me, mado my way on foot 
th the silent stroeta towards Pole’s 
cham So far aa I remember to havo 
noted, nothing whatever in the uspoct of the 
court Was 


changed, and yet somchow all was . weights upon thom to 


down the court again, and went back into 
Holborn. Signs of life were already visible 
there, and the few by had such an 
interest 28 one feels for strangers when living 
in e village. Everything was comfortless : 
the long unbrokon perspective of the stroats, 
the white aky, the chimneys, tho 
closed windows of ehops, like dead eyes with 
p the eyelids down, 


changed. A difforonce had fallen upon every-|I was ino mood wretched enough to lo 


ing, and the placo had that look of un- 
fama nate ecient ok, 2 


ing and disheartening of all aspecta to one 
who revisits old and well-remembered scenes, 

‘The court wus quiet und deserted, as was 
natural at that cauly hour. The gatekeeper 
slumbered in his sentry-box, outeide the iron 
Bi, and [ passed through the door which 
Fadod dee blr ean gr creep 

h loom o! pansage the 
white lotters in whch his name was ineeribed 
upon the black paint of the door, and I stood 
indoterminately, not venturing to dit 
the silence. I had spent a sleepless night 
and had been unhappy enongh all the jo 
through. It was no light or pleasant 
to have luid upon onesolf—the task of 
ing one's dearest friend’s house of ha) 
down about his ears, 

T set my portmanteau down stealthily, and 
tat down upon it for a time, resolved to wait. 
There was no use in disturbing Polo, no need 
to hasten the delivery of tho ful intelli- 
gence I carried, Bat by-ond-by the singing 
allence of tho staircase, the creaking noise 
the old staira made under the of in- 
visible feet, and the uneasiness of my own 
mind got the better of me and my 
continued watch there almost an impossi- 
bility. 1 stolodown-stairs quietly, like o thicf, 
to look at the door of my own old chambers, 
An oblong stroak of paint, fresher than 
the rest, obliterated namo, aud over it 
was painted that of W. Whitehouse. I shall 
never in the least know why, but I 
W. Whi a8 & man in spat 
and a light waistcoat. He wor » white hat 
with a black band, and looked fust and 
rakish, In the absurdest vaguo way in tho 
world this visionary Whitchouse socmed to 
double the de influsnees which at- 
ready rested upon me, and I stole ailently 








fantastic, and weary enough to be irroapon- 
siblo in fantasy. 

T stood at & Inte coffeestall and drank a 
cup of coffee, und then went back to tho out- 
ide of Pole's door. I waited there until 
I fell into o little dreamy dozo, and was 
awakenod by the laundress, wie como rn 
ing upstairs with a broom 
sured to wee me, and I felt ashamed of 
being detected, as if I had boon bound on 
sums foolish or dishonourablo enterprise. 

“La! Mr. Denham,” said the 
“ whatevor aro he a-doing here, sir?” 

I told her ¥ had not cared to disturb Polo 
at 80 early an hour, and was waiting for a 
more seagonuable time to arrive. x 

“Mr, Pole, sir,” sho said, “Mr. Pole is in 
tho country. Tho gate porters got his ad- 
dregs, and sends his letters to him regular.” 

‘This was o respite, after a fashion, and to 
a vory élight degreo 1 wos unreasonably 
lifted by it. The news bad none tho loss to 
be told boenns® of it, but tho disclosure was 
dclayed. If it hal heen anyhow possible to 
delay it altogether it id have tekon a 
dreadful woight fem my mind, but that of 
course was altogether out of tho question. I 
determined to quurtor myself upou Volo in 
his absonce ; ul tho lsundress having ad- 
mitted mo to his rooms 1 made my toilet 
there, and then sat down to think ont what, 
Thould do. I thought it out so successfully 
that in five minutes I foll fast asleep. It wes 
high noon when 1 awoke, cramped from my 
strained posture in the arm-chair. My mind 
was cleartd and strengthened by these few 
hours of repons, however; and when I had 
necortained from the gate-keeper who was on 
dnty for the day, that Pole was staying at 
Vicchorosgh Court, ny own way lay quite 
plainly before ma_I found that thero was 
no train for the West of England until six 
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o'clock, and since my only opportunity of 
teeing Clara had to be taken before that hour 
arrived, I started for Cromwell Terrace, 
Apert from my discovery I should have 
had nothing but good news and high 
tocarry with me, but that discovery gave its 
own miserable colour to everything in my 
mind, I made a resolute endeavour to 


look bright and cheerful, and determined cloar 


that I would express nothing but the most 
hopeful sentimenta, It ‘would ‘be quito early 
enough for Mary Delamere to know that 
thia shadow had fallon upon her way when 
Lcould no longer hido the knowledge from 
her. At preaont sho lived iu a happy blind- 
neaa, and thongh she must nocds soon be 
rudely awakenot to tho truth, I was glad of 
every minute’s delay. 

It appeared afterwants that Mra Grantley, 
Mary Holamore, and Clara were together at 
the moment when my arrival was announced, 
and that Clara was at once for flying to mect 
me, but thet mamma laid restraining orders 
upon her, The elder lady camo in alone and 
received mo, as I fancied, with a rather icy 
kindness. 

“T hope, Mr, Denham,” shé said, “ that 
you have not bocn dissipating in Paris. You 
are not looking so woll as you wore when 
you left London.” , 

I tried to answer this impliod accusation 

tly, and focling that the attompt was 
dismal failure began to look awkward and 
probably a little guilty. She shook her head 
at me severely, and suid she was assurod that 
T had been ‘Kkoeping abominable hours I 
answerod that 1 had travelled from Paris 
without pause, and was a little tired by tho 
journoy. She shook her head once more 
with « doubtful as; and drew her lips to 
an expreesion which announced plainly that 
T was a melancholy oxamplo, This was so 
bad a beginning that I was sparred to make 
amendinent for it, and I entered upon an 
account of my labours and snecesses, which 
by-and-hy became enthusiastic and carried 
some conviction with it. She relaxed a littlo, 
and alter a quarter of an bel talk, ass 
ing doubtless my froquent and eager 
towards the door, she sailed away and de- 
spatched Clara to me, 

Clara was not long in remarking that I 
was somehow changed and epreased. She, 
unlike mamma, was confident that my ane 
tained and heroic offorte in the cansc of love 
and lettera wero answerable for my altered 
appearayes, I must have heen a dis 
sembler, for in spite of all that I could do she 
found me out in the first five minutes, and 
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was convineed that something dreadful had 
befallen me. 
a yon can't deny it, Joke," abo sali lock: 
ing at mo with frightened eyes, and holdin 
one of mm) Heri both her own, “Tall 
ma what it is. You wicked bo; 1 you have 
somehow been getting into trouble.’ 

‘That at least I and did deny with a 
count reper I Painted my own pro- 

in the rosiest tints, and did my painti 

with 20 hang-doj an air that she would bave 
boon less shrewd than I knew her to bo if I 


Iuud smoccoded in deceiving her. 
“It ia of no use to with me,” she 
told me, “You aro worst actor I ever 


saw in my life. Thore is comething on your 
mind, T insist either that you shall lay 
your hand upon your heart’ and declare 
solemnly that you havonothing in the world 
to be annoyed or disturbed sbout, or that. 
you shall tell me what it is.” 

She said this with an sdmirablo air of 
lightnoas and vivacity, but her eyes were 
troubled, and she wus vory serious bencath 
her of comely. I yielded so far as 
to tell hor'that I had very disturbing intelli- 
gence though it in no way eoncsrmed my 


aire. 

“In no way!” she domanded. “It it 
doesn’t concern you in any way, why should 
you be disturbed by it?” 


“Tt concerns me only,” I replied, “inas. 
much ap it _ make others whom I value 
dearly very unhappy.” 

‘Thereupon I begun to feel that it wana 
dreadful thing to find myself in the act of 
wishing that tho nowa uf anybody's doath 
should bo confirmed, or regrotting that tho 
intelligence should be disproved. Yot there 
‘was no disguising it, In all honesty the news 
of that wretched woman's death hal brought 
reliof to overybody concernoil with her, and 
the eortainty that the nowa was false would 
be the most dreadfal blow that could possibly 
be inflicted upon two innocent peoplo, who 
had never wished her harm or tried to wrong 
her. Tho common sonse of the position was 
as clear as daylight, but the sentimont 
natural to the circumstances hung @ voil 
before it, 

“You are bound bed the sews.” I mt 
gloomily at Inst, “ my only reason for 
not telling it now is that I see no good in 
forostalling trouble for somo one elac who 
would be sure to hear it from you,” 

« Who do you mean 3” she aakod me. 

“Promize me,” I said, “that you will 
eop the news to yourself, and that you will 
how no sign of it to anybody in this house.” 
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: ‘is Uke hones 9 she repested. T nodded 
in anewer, and sho scizing my arm nervously 
with both hands, looked at mo for a second 
or two in an alarmed perplexity. “You 
havo bad news for Mary,” she said then, 
with eyos suddenly widened with terror. 
“You ave heard somothing about Mr. Pole. 
‘What is the matter with him $” 

“His wife,” I answered, “is alive, I saw 
Glue tang to ber feet with, clasped 

lara, sprang to her fect wit 

hands, and a ory of dismay and terror. 
Rofore the worda had woll left my lips I bad 
soen the handle of the door turn, before 
T could make a sign to repress the ejacule- 


tion which burst from hor lips the door you kno 


‘opened and the surprised face of Mary Dela- 
raere appeared at the entrance to the room. 
Clara heard tho opening door, and turning, 
mado an impetuous movement towards her 
friend, 

“What is itt” criod Miss Delamere, ad- 
vancing swiftly, Olaraand I stood miserably 
silent before her, looking holplessly one at 
the other, Somo sort of oxplanation was 
uneacapabla. 

“T am the bearer of atrange nows,” I said. 
Clara was startled by it.” 

To gay that Clara waa startled was but 
féobly to descrito her condition, Sho had 

deathly palo, and so trembled from 

oad, to foot that she could hardly stand. 
Mary set an arm about hor waist, and led 
a an armchair, and there knelt beside 
or, 
“Give mo a glass of water, Mr. Denham,” 
sho said quietly. “There is carafe onthe 

0] 


T oboyod hor, and Clara ai: tho f- 

fered water ad. droppod « tke or tol ino 

tho tumbler. ‘Then sho handod tho glass to 

me with an 9) co of recovering her 

composure, and suddenly crowned my misery 

by bareeng into tears with hor arms about 
"a nock. 

“T think you had bettor leave us fora 
moment, Mr. Denham,” anid Miss Delamere, 
looking round upon me with s glanco of koon 
inquiry. y 

“Nol” cried Clare, “You mustn't go 
away, John. You must stay hore. I was 
surprised and shaken at first, but I am better 


now.” Sho composed herself by an obvious by 


effort and, embracing Mary anew, 

ee Sha roe fr rinita or two. 
“ “hes brought very strange 
nows indeed, if it should prove to be true. 
But it is not yet_proved to be true, and I 
am not going to distress those who Jove me 


ay 


for what may be caly = fancy. Go away, 
dear, for a little mhil, and let me find out. 
whether I really have anything to be afraid 
of. You noed not look that way at Jobn, 
Mary.” She tried to say this with an sir 
of merriment, which threatonod for a moment. 
to result in hysteria. “It ig no fault of hie, 
oven if the thing is true.” 

She threw her arms about Miss Delamere 
again, and embraced her almost convulsively. 
‘Then sho half led and half pushed her from 
the room, and closing the door, turned to- 
wards mo with a white but resolute face. 

“What do you know $” she asked, twining 
hor fingers hard together, “Toll mo what 

Ww, 

T told her in as few words as I could find 
of my visit to Maclimy, my encounter 
with Pole npon the staircase, and of 
her manner ah the Sinner table. She wae 
dooply impressed at firet, but w mon- 
towed my own bewilderment at the 
of name the woman had adopted, and at, 
complete parity of her French accent, I could 
ace Clara's face brightening. 

“You have beon frightened hy o resom- 
blance,” she said. 

“No,” I answered, “ tho thing is only too 
cortain.” And I went on to toll of Mac- 
Uray’s identification of tho little Jow soli- 
citor. Her face foll again, aad I saw that 
she shared my own certainty, though sho 
strove to combat it, She waa evidently 
resolved to he calm and strong thoagh in 
spite of horself her voice trembled as sho 

ke, 


spo) 

“What aro yon pits to do" she asked. 

“Tam going,” 1 answerod, “in tho first 
place to telegraph to Paria to nay that my 
return to morrow is impossible, Next, I am 

ing down by the six-’clock train to Exoter. 

shall wire to Polo to mcct mo there. I 
shall tell him tho story, and Ieavo him to act 
upon it as ho may see fit,” 

“Tso »” sho said, “ he will seo fit to 
go to Paria, but that woman, if she is roally 
‘Mrs. Pole, is not likely to bo in the same 
house when get ther. Wire to your 
friend Mr. Macllray, and tell him to have 
hor movomonts watched. She would be at 
least as certain to know yon as you were to 
know her. You did not disguise yourself 

ing an wi language.” 
low I had done nothing but chase up 
od doen ey gre aie tho nee 
‘necessary, practic inga to do, an 
yot it had mever occurred to me to think 
that the woman on whoso identification 
everything depended might choose to com- 
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of 


directly the thought was suggested to and 


me I saw that there was nothing moro cor- 
tain in tho world, Tho chances against hor 
lying there waiting to be caught were a 
million to onc. I was for starting at once 
to repair my stupidity as far as possible by 
a telegram to Macliray when Clara bude me 
wait & moment, and rung the bell. 
“Wovwill see Mary togethar bofore you go,” 
sho said, with a solf-posseasion which did her 
infinite crodit in my eyes, She will be less 
likely to be alarmed or disturbed if she knows 
that we have come to an understanding to do 
something, and if we seem to jut # bold front 
Spon the matter, A day or two is not much, 
fon, but I should value # day or two's igno- 
ranco if you and I wore going fo be parted.” 
‘Tho mind, apposring it anewer to the bal 
was instructed to summon Miss Delamere, 
and 9 minute later Mary entered the room. 


Clara, who was by this time quite mistress 
of herself, relieved me of the task of explu- 
nation. 


“We have talked things over,” she began, 
with hor arm about tho othor's waist, and 
looking at her with a smiling, m fu 
tenderness, “John has brought very serious 
and surprising nows, but we are not yet cer- 
tain that it is truco. We can know all about 
it if we exercise a little pationco ; and he is 


going to make ing 5 

“Tf the nows is bad news, dear,” said Miss 
Delamere, “I hope it may be cor ic 

At it is very bad nows 1 am sure you bear it 
bravely, and [um sure you will bear it bravely, 
even should it prove to be truo.” 

“T should never bear trouble so well as 
you would," Clara answered. There was a 

ing in her words for her and me which 
xpected to reach Miss 
Dolumere's mind. “We must dismiss all 
thought of this,” Clara continued, “ until we 
hear decisively ; and you must iso not 
to ask any questions about it until I speak of 
it again,” 

The promise was given, and, as I know 
afterwards, was kept, though one hears oc- 
casionally of faminino curiosity, anil there 
was probably enough hore to excite it to con- 
siderable activity. I took my leave almost 
‘at aneo, oa sent off to dispatch mi tole- 
gras, syed my mi to Polo until 

could lay hands ‘pon ‘Bradshaw, and 
could find in ite pages the name of an ‘hotel 
in Exeter, 1 found whst I wanted at an 
old-faaBidned tavorn where I made a pretence 
of dining. Thon I cout off my mesmge, 
making it aa urgent as I could without ex- 


mournful loss indifferent than I felt, 
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sing Pole’s actual concern in the affair, 
the evening express, 
CHAPTER XXI, 

was dusk already within the limita of 
station, but the train glided into a now 
outside, and the autumn sunlight was 
and beautiful. Once boyond tho line 
houses, and rushing through the poaceful 
fields, I surrendered myself to the contem- 
lation of the scenery with that curious in- 
Sitaranco which I suppose ovorybody hus 
oxporisncod ut timos of montal tonsion or 
trouble. Iromember that when, yeara before 
this story opened, I was awaiting news of 
my mother, who lay in the room above me, 
hovering botweon life and death, my wholo 
heart and thoughts were concentrated on the 
effort to set a fluwer-jor in tho exact middle 
of the window-aill it atood on. Nothing in 
the world soomod to mo so important as a 
mathematical accuracy in that poor achieve- 
ment. As I soa noceraat I reealled that 
opisode in my history, and likened my prosent 
condition of mind to my foolings of that 
hour, so that I was uble to know that I was 
‘Thoro waa o 


sift, 


gorgeous sunset, which gildod all the fields 
made tho izce of ono of my fellow-pas- 
sengors glow liko hot metal, burnished. Then 
the night came down. My follow-travellers 
loft me midway in the journey, and I triod 
to compose myself for sloep. ‘This 1 soon 
discovered to be an absolute impossibility. 
The jolting of tho carriage und the rolling of 
wheels tovk up all manner of sonseless und 
irritating refrains, aud sang them over anit 
over again until Iwas sick and angry. Ono 
in particular, the chorus of a song supposeit 
by the general populace to bo comio, and in 
rvality not moro or lose idiotic than a hundred 
others of ita kind which I have known before 
and since, insisted on returning with such o 
porseveranoo ox no cheering, oulightening 
thought, or any fancy anyhow reasonable 
and human, has displayod since the world 
began“ Slap, bang! wo arto again.” 
I triod to remember anil to repest veteos, 
and before 1 had travelled through tho first 
four lines of Poo’s “Raven,” Slup, bang ! thero 
we wore again, there wo wore again, there 
we wore aguin; slap, bang! thore wo wore 
again ; what jolly dogs woro wo. I got out 
my note-book, and tried to study ita pagos hy 
tho light of tho sickly yellow lamp, but the 
oi] washed to and fro in the dirty glass basin 
and made the very flame wink to abom- 
inable tuneand those unmeaning worda, The 
whoela ground thom out remorselealy, and 
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the carriage creaked and rattled, and com- and had a ring of jollity in it I had never 
plained all ovor. For wo always were eo hoard before. It eut me to the heart to 
jolly, oh | a0 jolly, oh! so jolly, oh! we think of tho measngo I had to deliver to him, 
always were #0 jolly, oh! whut jolly dogs and fur tho moment I recoiled before my 
wero we. I gave up trying todo anything, own cuterprise with a complete cowardice. 
and travelled on to Exeter in a dumb and My cowardice was so complete, indeed, that 
anguished yeaignation to thut brutal molody. 1 did at one moment actually resolve not to 
U hardly know whother I was shocked deliver my tidinys at all in person, but to go 
or relieved to find Polo standing on the plat- | away and write them. ‘This abject condition 
form at two o'clock in the morning toreceive did not endure long, however, and by the 
me. Ho was ordinarily very cool about his time at which the hotel waa reached 1 bad 
demonstrations of friendship, but he shook | recovered my courage. 
mo by the hand with what was, for him, an, “Ihave taken a sitting-room,” said Pole 
unwonted show of warmth, and clawed me , cheerily, “and thoro's a bit of a cold spread 
affectionatoly by tho shoulder. At our first laid out there in case Faure hungry. Carry 
encountor his faco was in the light, and mino the portmanteau to this gentlcinun’s room, 
in the dark, and I could aco » marke! differ- Joln, and thon, so far as wo are cuncyrned, 
ence in him. Ho had grown quite handsome you can go to bed.” 
in this last three months, and a look af © He led the way up-stairs to a cheerful 
sottled, strong soronity had taken the place apartment, where candles burned upon the 
of the stern air of self-control which had been table and the mantelpiece, and # small fire 
used to characterize him. He had brought glowed upon the hearth. 
8 fly with him from tho hotel, and laying “Would you like a wash firt?” ho de- 
hold of my portmanteau he carried it out of mandod, laying both hands upon my shoul- 
tho station, and sot it down on tho front seat dors. Yor tho first time he saw my faco 
of tho vehicle, Woe mountod, and the man clearly, and he looked at mo with a sudden 
rumbled away. anxicty. “Jack, old man, what's the matter 
“I am glad to see you, old chap,” said with you’ You're looking qnite ill, and 
Pole cheerily, clapping his hand upon my worn, and miserable. What is it? No ill 
Inoe. “Taupposo you have been having fine luck, I hope.” 
times in Paris.” could scareely spoak, ani J do not know 
It was evident that ho snepectod nothing to this hour in what words 1 broke the nown. 
unusual as yet. I could soc that he sup , Tcan seo his ghastly faco, of mingle inere- 
me to havo run down to Exeter simply for; dulity and horror, cloarly—us clewly as 1 
tho pleasure of spending an hour or wo in saw it then. . 
his socioty. “You're mad, Denham!” ho raid. “T 
“J wus out when your telegram came,” saw her grave. You wore with me when Cold. 
ho went on whon I had answerod his iost smith yht the cortificate of hor death.” 
question with some commonplace, “but I got It was, 1 told him, a most wicked and 
in an hour after it waa delivered, and found sbominablo plot. What meana lad been em- 
thut I just had time to catch the up-train. Teould only guess at, but the ubject 
So, guessing that you wouldn't have a grest of the cheat wus clear. lis wifo hail effiueul 
deal of time to npare—your last lotter told horsolf for the time to trap him into marry- 
me that—I thought it best to run up atonce, ing again, and thon to muke his lifo a bwden, 
and catch you on arrival. When havo you , as she had promised in my hearing. Guld- 
to got back ugain 1” | smith had entered into the scheme, as I sur- 
* As soon os possible,” I told him. “I | misod, partly from hatrod, and partly in the 
exceeded my leave to come dlown here.” hopo of lovying blackmail, I aot tho narea- 
“Thon,” suid ho, “if you'ra not too tirod, tive of my discovery befora him clearly, and 
we'll muko » sobor night of it, and havo a told him of Macllray’s memory of Gold- 
good long satisfactory jaw. ‘You can sloop smith’s visit. ; 
going up by train tomorrow. I've been on “ Thero ia but one thing,” I anid, “which 
the pulkt of making dash over to look at seoms to go against her identity, She speaka 
you half-o-dozen times, but, what with the | Fronch as only s Fronchwoman might bo 
poor old. fellow down at Worborough and 2 supposed to speak it,” 
certain affair that hulds me in LondonwhenI ‘She spoke nothing clse,” he answeroll, 
get a chance togo there, I’vo mised doingit.” “until she was twolve years of ago. She 
‘My arrival ecemed to have put him in un- was born in Paris.” - 
high spirita. His voico was changed, © When the first shock of my intelligence 
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yes over, he hed takon one of his old 
lounging ‘in « comer of tho a) 
with bis banda thrust dosp into his 
and one foot thrown across the othor. Ho 
listened with bent head to all 1 had to say, 
and when I ceaged to speak looked up at me. 

“Well,” he said, with an odd laugh, “I 
suppose it’s tras, It’s like my Inck, You'd 
better have a glass of wine, Denham. You're 
a bit knocked up, old man.” 

He lounged over to the table on which the 
supper was laid out, with its white napkins 
and glittoring cloctroplate, and there un- 
corkod « bottle. Te filled two wine, 
and held one out towanls mo. My ebaking 
hant apilt half its contents on the carpet, 
but ho drained his own, aut, sitting down, 
drew a cigar-case from his pocket, and, hav- 
ing lit a cigar, eat smoking with 
tranquillity, inspecting the ash of the tobacco 
and the texture of the cigar an if his judg- 
ment on its pg ‘wore 9 matter of some 
importance, thing once more my own 

thful experience at tho time of my mo- 
er’s illneaa and ita renewal of that very 
night, I know so well what that seeming in- 
difforonee covered, that it looked heartbreak- 
tor Ik ’s cake, Polo,” I besonght him, 

“¥or Ileaven’s eako, Polo,” I besought hit 
“don't take it that way.” 

I think I wes half boside myself with pity, 
nod a foolish, unavailing romorso that it was 
I who had struck this blow. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “it's got to he 
taken, I must take it how I can.” 

I sat watching him in an unhappy silence 
whilst ho amoked, and secmod to take no 
note of anything, ‘When the cigar had dwin- 
died to o mero stump ho throw it into the 
fire-place, and sauntered up and down tho 
room, pausing here and thore to inspect: the 
pens upon the wall, Twice he laughed to 

‘imself, with a mockery which was dreadful 
to hear, a bitter, mirthlesa chuckle of hulf-2- 
dozen notes. 

“ Suppose,” ho said at last, “that T don’t 
‘bolieve this story, Denham? There's more 
than ono Jew nsmed Goldsmith in the 
world,” 

“You can’t act,” I answered, “as if you 
ditln’t believe it.” 

“No, no, no,” he said, aa if he wore repel- 
ling some uninteresting and seammneenyco 
stupidity. “TI can't act as if I didn’t believe 
it. But all tho same, I won't believe it till I 
know, _You're joing back to Paris ¢” 

“Yes,"I aid must get buck as soon 








a6 le. should have been on my ws; 
now itl ‘had not been obliged to sea you of 
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| “Well,” he answered calmly, ‘it couldn’s 
hove been a very pleasant task for you, and 
Pm much ‘obliged to you, r3 to 
Yaris with you, and wo'll look into thin, 
' There's an Up express at eight. Well take 
it i 
I hd not formod any conooption of tho 
mannor in which he would receive the nows. 
 Teould hardly have conceived him as accopt- 
ing anything unless with sclf-possossion and 
Jiko a man, but the epoctacle of his extrome 
quietudo was harder to cndure than any out- 
break from a man of softer fibro would havo 
been. Wo sat the romnant of the night 
through, keeping silonee for tho most pat, 
sometimes Pole would opon an indif- 
forent theme, and talk upon it for a moment. 
or two. When sounds about tho house as- 
sured us that the servants were astir, ho rang 
the bell, Tho candies had burned down in 


their sockets, and the morning light alrondy 
sto in roy! upon our hageard faces, on the 
unmoved ng covers and the groy ashes of 


the extinguished fire. The water, who ap- 
' peared in morning <gligé, starod at us in a 

int wonder. Volo wrote ont a telegram, 
gavo tho waiter instrnctiona to remove the 
untastod meal, and ordered broakfast. His 
message was addrosse to Lord Worborough, 
and stated simply that I hud brought news 
of prime impetanco which took him away 
fora doy or two. Wo fillod up the timo of 
waiting for breakfast in our separate bel- 
rooms. 1 was not conscious of any wish to 
Neop, tat a cold bath removed a good deal 
of the fatigue which natnrally lay upon me, 
and dissipated for the times Leavy headacho, 
which had felt to mo like a part of Pole’s 


ypinces, 
Neither of ns ate much when tho breakfast. 
camo, and tho time drawlod on wearily, tho 
vory ticking of the clock seemiug to have 
slowed down on purposo to retant our do- 
parture, ‘Tho sauntered idly Lon- 
donwards—nothing could have seemod quick 
enough to my wnreanoning impationce, There 
waa no dolivory beyond, no relicf nor hope 
to hasten to. Yot if I had had wings as swiit, 
as meditation I could not have gono faster 
than I desirod. * 
Pole, who had supplied himself with 1 
cesaitios for the night only, went to his own 
chambers, endl there packed s portmantean, 
He was fond of having everything which 
appertained to his own porsonal require 
| menta, tine and rich, and he got together all 


his pretty trifles with a mechanical precision. 
Weldined at a restaurant, and took-the oven: 
ing train. In my own case nature ssserted 
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herself after all the fatigue I had undergone, 
and 1 slopt unoasily most of the way to 
Dovor, snd again aftor the passage of tho 
ebannel, Whenover my elumbers broke I 
opened my oyos to seo Pole sitting opporite 
erg pe de imponsive. The old, bard 
Took waa back upon his faes, and was inten- 
nifiod tenfold. He looked as if he wore going 
to lead a forlorn hopo, or to be hanged, and. 
was dotormined to take the inevitable with- 
out usign, Ho was in all my waking thongh' 
and in all my dreams. 1 fell over scores of 
pining precipice on that monrnful jonny, 

ub never once without Polo having fallon 
over tho edgo bofore mo, or his falling with 
me, or his ery, na ho followed, startling me 
toa waking knowledgo seuroely more endur- 
able than my dreama, 





Reaching Paris, wo repairod at onoo to the | 


Dowlovard Hausmann, und there, leaving 
our portmanteaux in the fiacre ut tho door, 
‘we mounted to Maellray’s room, J had told 
Pole of iny mersngo to him, and my fear lest 
Mra, Polo should have vanished in tho cor- 
tainty that I had rocopnisod her, and we hil 
docided to visit MacIIray first of all ‘That 
good Scot was already up and half attired, 
pottering about his room in dressing gown 
and slippors. He reeogniard Polo at once 
from s portrait of him he had reou in m: 
possession, and said as much with an amiz 
cordialty. : F bs 

“You got the mossago I sent to you by 
wire?” I pee I 1 

“ Ay,” he said, “T got it; but I got it an 
hour too lato. The birdio’s tlown, lax.” 

T glanced at Pole and saw, Ly hia fnee, 
that he aecopted this ag atrong confirmation 
of my story, though 1 know woll enough that 
at tho bottom of hia mind tho plains 
necd of confirmation, Jfo drew a leathern 
portfolio of rather unusual size from his 
pocket, and from thia produced two or threo 
photographs, The photographer's art had 
‘not reached to anything like its prosont ex- 
eellence of delicacy, but tho likeness in those 
mn-pictures, though a little hard, wes un- 
mistakablo, 

“Two identifications,” said Poto pie. 
“are stronger than one, Ie that the lady 
Mr. Donham believed himsolf to recogniso? 

“The verra woman,” Macllray decked, 
when he had found and polished his gold- 
rimmed 5] eles, “There's no mistake in 
the worl Reagan that. Cerny st 
just rr, T auppose,” \ itha 
Ethno Stich robben Ge sposch of te ope 
Tent meric, “I sy », sir, yo'll bo 
unhappy husband. named no names, 
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‘but ye're always on his tongue, and he ssid 
she was the wifo of his dearest friond, so that 
T was inclinoll to suppono ‘twas you.” ‘There 
he foll into » little reverie over the phote- 
graphs as they lay upon the table. He 
rubbed his red hair frutfally until it stood 
up everywhere, and came to hia unvarying 
conclusion, “Ay, ay, Denham! Ay, ay, man! 
Ay.ay!” It was spukon with a tone of 
profound melancholy, but he brightened into 
eagerness 4 moment later, “1 hope,” he 
said, * that I've dono tho rizht thing, Theso 
police in Puris aro just demons, and if oneo 
thoy get hold of a thing they'll worry you to 
death about it. I ovitated them, and wont 
to u firstrate maison de confinace within an 
hour and a half of the lady having left the 
house; and I’ve one other bit of news for 
you. I found thix—” he rammaged in his 
eout-pocketa, and by-aud-by. luced a telo- 
vam, dated from London, addremod to Ma- 
dame Damal, and bearing theso words only, 
“Partes sana délai pour Lyon” “Sho 
dropped that upon the table,” he said, “and 
loft it behind her.” 

“ That,” said Pole, taking it up and letting 
it flutter back to the table, “iv nothing but 
a blind, If sho leaves word in that way that 
she has gone to Lyone, Lyons ia the one place 
in tho world she will not go to.” 


CHAYTER XX. 

We found, upon inquiry, that the private 
agent employed by Mactinay hat ulreaty 
Iwen at work to some offoct. Knowing the 

‘ise hour at which Mrs. Pole had left the 
Rouse, and having o fairly accurate doscrip- 
tion of her personal appearancy and attire 
from Macliray, he had little difficulty in 
finding the iver who had transported hor 
and her Ingyage to the Care de Lyons. The 
driver remembored the lady pertotly well 
for one or two reasons. In first: place, 
sho was strikingly dressed in « mephistophe- 
lian mixture of black und scarlet; in the 
socond place the cocker seemed to have an 
eye for a hanilsoms woman, and describod 
his fare as “fiirement belle ;” finully, ber 
curios procooilings at the station had excited 
hia wonder. At the moment of ag arrival 
thero a train had just discharged ita pas- 
songert, and the man bad lingered in tho 
hope of picking up a new fare, He saw the 

ly whore luggage he had just assisted in 

dismounting from his own vehicle in tho act 

of chartering another fiacre. He saw the 
order 


placed upon the roof, and heard the 
Ine ober to be driven to the Gare da 
TEst. 
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‘Tho agent, being supplied with the photo- _ MacTIray took the story, so far us he was 


apha, cought the driver a second time, and allowed to know it, very zauch to hoart, and 
Bole and T accompaniod him. The’man hia contemplative Ay, ay, Denham” row 
recognised the faco at once. ‘That was un- much more frequont than of old, and took a 


doubtodly the lady he had driven, Pole, mournful and almost despondont tono. 
veo looked Lt interes aie than : ths ied bel given m0 no invitation | co) jon 
river or m: josa interested even im, snd 1 took it for granted that he wi 
the agent, ie of the photographs havo proforrol to be alono. Idid my boat 
for tho coachman’s observation, and bade to kecp away fiom him, and for one whole 
him look at it attentively. Waa it not pos, day suceoodod. At tho end of that time I 
Beat mld by's Seong keno? The mau and went tg°om him Te halted 
hook bis head. apartmonts high up in a big hotel of tho 
“If I were to toll ” said Pole, “that newer fashion, and when I entered his room 
this Indy is dead ‘and Duried, what should ‘he was sont Pen in hand, at a tablo by tho 
rou Bay 1” window. lo glanced at mo across his 
mu Nothing at al,” the coachman answered; ' shoulder and bade me wait a minute or two 
“J do not permit myself to say impolite ' whilst he finished his lettor, I sat down at 
ings.” the opposite aide of the table and could soe 
“You would not believe et” . eet clearly. ewe stern and composadly 
“ Assurcdly I should not believe it. sot, ‘wnloss I was much mistaken, there 
_Pole feed the man for tho trouble he had wero signs in it of a recont surrender to his 
fortuk t aos apes for iy unianen, he tears baad Th wen mash crumpled aod 
po for his assistance, r was much crumpled ans 
went away to ths hotel ho had chosen for | very moist, and I drew my own conclusions 
himelf, and Jet me to the pursuit of ‘By from the avidence which it ond his eyes 
ordinary avocations, I am free to . 
Maellray and I consumed a good deal of the! I heard the rapid sernwl of his signature 
office time that day and for some days aftor- following on the more deliberately writtan, 
wands in the discussion of this surprising text, and ho looked up at mo. 
topic, | “That's over,” he said, laying 8 sheet of 
me He's a goal hand, yon,” sid MacTirey, f Blotting paper upon ie) Jotter and amoothing 
ferring to Pole. “1 was at a loss wil it with # rosolate aud heavy hand, 
man to begin with. He’s one of those poople , I did not answer him in'wonds, and whon 
that ‘would Tike you to think they've a! he had foldod the letter and enveloped and 
¢annon-ball in their hosoms i of «| addreasod it, ho tossed it across tho table to 
Beart Unt ue my ppenion that Beas Gite whore I sat, : on fas it was addrossed te 
more feeling than he'd have yo im. Delamere, and I could guess ut once the 
‘There's a kyind o’ man that has just-a savage | naturo of its contents, and the emotions Polo 
idea of pairsonal degoity, and that lives ina had endured in wiiting it, ; 
house with every window closo-shuttored.' Noither of us saul anything of thie, how- 
Tim not sure that there isn’t the wildest sort, ovor, and cach waa ceitain that the other 
o' high-jenks going on within doors, for all 1 understood. ‘sca 
Ho quiet as the house may look on tho out- ae ent wag hare, ae “oe 
coup ours ago. Ho came ne 




















T told him that this was vory much my 
own opinion, and indeed that 1 knew Pole 
to ho aman of very profound and sensitive 


‘oe In of him thero 
s has the im 
distinetiy,” said, the Bet Not that aie 


hasn't her feelings too, but she makes a 
luxury of them, A real flaming quarrel to 
a pairson of that desposition is nothing 
than a Heaven-sent blessing 1 wish the 

young gentleman well through with tho 


ness“ It's a mighty petty to eco a fine this 


straight-grown young fellow like yon in such 
a wera,’ 


Jess make inquiries until he 


that he had basa to, te are nd Est with 
the photograph, an mids ingquirics 
there. He found a booking clork who 10- 
membered to have given her a ticket, but 
unfortunately he was not ablo to rocull the 
place for which she atarted. Tho man 
poses now to take the line, station by station, 
to show the photo 7 overywhero, aud 

ights npon her.” 
“Ta thore,” I acked him, “any Lingering 
doubt in your mind which makes you pureua 

a chase” 


“I don't know,” he answered, with an air 
of great weariness, “that I should care to 
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call it s doubt, As a matter of fact I don’t 
suppose I havo any doubt about the matter. 
But poaphlet igh neni fancy that I 
may be chasing a tom. It is just 
onough to keop me going till I find her. 

is not strong enough to keep mo here, for I 
am going buck to-night. I was coming round 
to your place to sey good-bye before 
TS yon. going back to W ‘borough 1” 

“Are you going ror 
I asked, cluefly for the sake of ssying some- 
thing, 

“T gm going back to London first,” he 
anewered in a tone of boredom. Then 
he straightened himself, and added, in a 
changed ‘voios, “I am going to nee Mr. Gold- 
emit 


‘What thore was in the tone, or what I anw 
in his face to inspire me with so incredible 
and so wild a fancy as shot into my mind at 
that a arr con Hain, if not 
inpomi to t mad imagination 
did him wrong, as I do now most sincerely 
beliovo it did, 1+ has at least long since becn 

or wha rengoaat ” T asked him, 

“Yor what 4” Taal i - 
ing as calmij aa I could, thoagh yard 
that my voice tromblod. 

id not answor me, bat took two or 
ST pEige Tet lying e hand wpm. 
’ol ia) a qy 
sm, "He bert “snd loc ed. Ee me. mi I 
cont “if you go to ace that man, 
with you’ You ehl not vit him aloo." 

“Very well,” he said. “You can come if 
you plese. I supposed you had your work 
‘to aod to.” 


“T can arrange for that,” I answered. 
“There are more important things than 
that in the world ; and you shan’t see Gold- 
mith alone just now if I can help it.” 

“Very well,” he anewored me again; “yon 
shall have your own way.” 

He looked at mo with a strange smile, 
more mournful and more tonder than any 
human exprossion I can remember to have 
eon. 
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“Sho hes beon seen onse,” I continued, 
“and has geno away in the hope that by her 
complete aranes she might deludo 

into the beet that T bad met ae 
ean trace the workings of her mind as 
clearly as if they were the action of my own. 
She ‘argues that tho wish is father to 
the thought. Sho knows you had tho 
solidest grounds for belioving her doad, and 
she thinks that in a while, with the pareago 
of tima, you will bring yoursolf to bolieee 
my certainty a more muspicion, and #0 will 
fall into tho hideous trap she set for you.” 
“Does it matter what she thinkat” he 


“ Yea,” I answered ; “it obviously matters 
much. If she knows that you are absolutely 
certain of her existence she knowa that she 
has no purposo to serve further, and if you 
foun te fd bee for Sie eeteteeucn, ot int 

ingering doubt you spoke of yon will do it 
far more easily by not giving her warning 
than by giving it 

“TI mean to see Goldsmith all the samo,” 
Pole answered. 

“Tn that case,” Itold him, ‘Y shall go at 
ones to Macllrey and mako arrangomenta for 
another day or two of absence.” 

“That's agreed upon,” said Pole. “I 
would 2s soon have you for a looker-on a4, 
anybody.” 

{t, was agreed that I should call upon him 
in time to catch the northward express, and 
80, for a time, we parted. I Macllray 
at the offics and told him of my purpose. 

“Yo're a verra reasonable youth,” said he, 
whon I had made my statement, “and Til 

that ye have a reason for this, But 
thero’s two three thinga to be looked after, 
and I’m thenking thoy be getting a little 
wild in London. Thoy seom to have les 
appreciation of my lots style than I ho- 
nestly think i desairve, and they'll bo missing 
hat compact hand o’ yours. Yo'd best give 
the chief » look-up m town and offer an 
tion.” 
promised to take that duty upon myself, 


“What is the good,” I asked him, “of and was making realy to go away when ho 


going to Goldsmith at af What 
lo 


ia ag wo can be of anything—you will only 
put your wife upon her ond make 
your discovery of her more difficult. Look 
the whole thing in the faco: What is her 
motive for running away from Paris? Fear 


of yout” 
* No,” anid Pole, “she is not afraid of mo, 
nor of anything.” 


| greature, 
ham He's a 
| enongh 


' grossed tho room with an air of mystery and 

you propose to servo? If he is in tho! i 
cheat at all—and wo aro as certain that he‘ 
‘ thetic look round, and for the space o’ some 


ing. 
“Tye boon taking,” said he, “a sempa- 


ten seconds I've beon mentally occupying 
your friend's position. _ I'm of openion that 
ef I wore in his place, Pd be sorely tery d 
sino-tonths to slay that blagyard lettle Jew 

Keep an eye on your friend, Den- 
it of volcano, He's tall 
to wear ice on the top of him, but 
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that’s no argument against the existence of 
is eae eet that procisely this 
T tol ray that it was is is 
reflection and no — ahah bee. led 
me to accompany Polo to London. Ioaring 
this, ho shock 0 warmly by the hand. 
“There's a heap o’ wosdom abroad,” he 
said, “but there’s a wonderful small amount: 
of it finds its way into the British jury-box. 
It’s honest human naturo to givo a fellow 
like that gore bones, but it might go unduly 
hard with the man that ded it. Ye're on 
an honest errand, and ye'ro a decont lad, 
Denham, and Til just do my best in your 
absence,” . 
Thero is nothing to tll of the return 
journey to London, oxeept that Polo's man- 
ner throughout it kept that mad inquietnde 
of which I have spoken alive and active, 
Wo went straight to his own chambers, and 
there refreshed ourselves, and at about 
eleven o'clock Pole to draw on hia 
gloves, and announcod his intention of start- 
forthwith to visit Mr. Goldamith. 
ja one of the walls of his beilroom a 
sories of brass-headed nails had been driven 
in to form a rack for a considerable collection 
of walking-sticka, hunting-crops, and riding- 
whips. Pole, lomging up to thia with the 
thumbs of his gloved hands stuck into his 
pockets, surveyed tho collection with a 
critical eye, By-and-by he selectod, and 
laid upon the sitting-room table, a whip with 
a Ne of twisted whalebone and a foaded 
hoad of silver. Ashe stood passing a brush 
about his hat T took hold of this w 
and balanced it in my hand. Polo looked 
at me with a faco of no expression, and with- 
out saying anything to him I took hack the 
whip and put it in its original place. Pole, 
setting his hat nonchalantly on the hack of 
his head, sauntored aftor meant took it down 
again, Looking me full in the face with 
that tome marked alence oi any ile e ex 
pression, he lowered it firmly an i 
towards the table and finally deposited 4 
there with a bang. I laid upon it 
once evab 
“There's no knowing,” I ssid, balancing 
it anow, “what damage’ ‘this thing might do 
in the hands of a etrong and angry man.” 
A tecond time I placed it on the rack, and 
for the third time he took it down. 
“Now,” ho said, “if you are ready we will 
go and see Goldsmith.” 5 
~ CHAPTER XXUL 
As everybody knows, it is caail ible 
to’be mightily fond of ¢ man, and yet to be 
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angry with him, I was angrior with Pole 
than I had over been in my life with any- 
body, and T walked by his side in hot indig- 
nation st his obstinacy. If ha could have 
omployod tho whip he onstied for Mr. Gold- 
smith’a benefit without danger to himeolf it 
is quite likely I might havo felt differently 
about the matter. A mere flogging would 
have beon alight punishment for Goldsmith's 
sascally offence, and I could even havo 
takon some rightoous ploasure in knowing 
that it was to be administered. Tt was quite 
natural that Pols should wish to administer 
it; but it was no part of my business to 
stand by ond allow him to get into new 
trouble. Even if ho failed to regret tho 
flogging iteolf, ho was cortain to regret ita 
eonsequences. Perhaps at the bottom of m: 
heart I was as anxious that Goldemit 
should suffor as Polo himself war, and the 
very knowledgo that be could not. get his 
csorts without bringing moro suffering to 
the man he had tried so viloly to injure, 
holed to ineresae my angor. 

‘e marched silo by sido down Holborn 
towards Goldsmith’s offices in Ely Place, 
without a word on cither sida. An outer 
door was opeu, and a dapper little City man 
was in the act of exchanging a final word 
with a clerk, an locked Uy loor- 

ith a clerk, and half blocked up tho d 
way. Vole, who had got a yard of 
me, set this personage on one side without 
apology and walked past him, I following. 

ero wero two other people in the room, 
and one of them with a pon behind his car 
mado @ step or two forward as wo entered. 
Polo, without paying any heod to him, wont 
steaight to a door marked “ Private,” turned 
the handle, and entared the further room. I 
still kept at hia hocks, and wea in time to seo 
the start of amazement with which Gold- 
smith half arose from the chair ho est in. I 
had no sooner entered than Pole slammed to 
the door, turned tho key, withdrew it, and 
put it in his pocket. I took advantage of 
the time afforded me by this movement to 
place myself betwoen tho two. 

eae Wan ats 
jotty little eyes of ‘hi ithor 
thither in a rmpid, unavailing search for a 





way of retreat. 

“What do you mead by thia?” he de- 
manded. “The very curious way of 
ontoring a business office, Bister Pole.” 





“You,” said Pole; “it's 9 curious way of 
entering » bnainess office, Mr. Goldsmith, 
But it’s a curious sort of creature that keeps 
the office, and I have a curions little bit of 
business to transact with him.” 


Lie 
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Pole's savage banter and Goldamith’s ahuff- will drive with me to St, Bartholomew's 
ing, “I myself aaw Mre. Pole alive on Mon- Hospital, and declare that this is a portrait 


day lost in Paris, and dinod at the same of dying woman whom identified 
table with her." there as AdalaiZe Pole. Will you oum the 
“Well, upod my word,” cried Mr. Gold- ” 
emith, with a vory creditable assumption of wm Goldmith roturned no answor this time, 
amazement this time, though his euccess was but his breath grew thick and husky, and 
Mims "the pir of youare mad iogelnor fenitatcion renwal of his seal for 2 
3 “the pair of you are 3 m renew! search for 8 
There's a Tikedecs, I admit that thoro’s s way of escape. There ware curious, dry- 
likedoss, but it ain't eo strong as that comes noking little flocks of foam upon his lips, 
to, not by long chalks,” and his hands no longer merely tremblod. 
“Very well, Mr. Goldemith,” said Polo, They shook like thoso of 2 man with tho 
“Twill tell you what you shall do. You palsy. Pole returned the photograph to his 
aball put yourself in my charge from this pocket, and rose to his feot, buttoning his 
moment, you shall conduct me into the coat ashedid so, Ho held the whip tightly 
Prosonco of this client of yours, and you! clenched in his right hand meanwhile, and 
Shall be eo watched that you shall have no the little Jew cowered in hia seat before him. 
opporianity of ‘warning her of our arrival, I put mysolf between the two, and looked 
‘your statement is trae I will pay you Polo in the face.” : 
your own claim for wasted time, and for “This man,” I said, “has done you too 
expenses.” a wrong to be paid for in is way: 
in wade Goldsmith moro un- You shall not put yourself in the wrong if I 
comfortable than ever, but he affected to can help it.” 
treat it as a mere piece of madness. “Let mo get by, Jack,” ho said in a tono 
“Tm not going gallivanting off to Franco of quict comtonpin. 
on a fool's errad with a couple of madmen,” “If you have & little reason,” I 
he declared. “I've got my businoss to seo answered him, “you will know what must 
to, ann I’m going to see to it.” jeome of this If you lay violent hands upon 
“My good Goldsmith,” said Pole, with a | this pitiful little raseat here, you disgrace 
eruel suavity, “1 will give you my cheque ! yourself publicly. You can’t keep out of tho 
for five hundred ids at this moment, It exposure somo namos that are to 


will be honoured on your return.” you.’ 
"What a pioce of nodsenuo !” cried Gold- “ Let me got by,” ho said. 
maith, it do I want to rob you of five J will not let you get: by,” 1 answorel, 


hundred pounds fort There's the lady’s “Iam too much your fricnd.” 
address, 64, Roo de la Regedce, Lyeda, “You don’t want to quarrol with me, 
and make « call on her.” Denham $” 
You won't oar five hundred poundsso “NotI; but you shall only do this mul 
easily 1” asked Pole. and useless thing by making me unable to 
“Not” shouted Goldsmith “Iwon’t be prevent it.” 
bothered any more with such a pack of During thia contention, Goldsmith had 
foolery. Go and see the lady. Go and see risen and stolen to the wastc-paper basket, 
her.” where he secured the big ruler. Then he 
“Will you earn five hundred ” entrenched himsclf behind an armchair in 
Polo asked, “hy a ton-minutes’ drive in a 2 corner, and stood to watch the 
cab 7” jot events with « natural and exensable 
‘Ho drew from his Rocket. cory of the auaioty 
photographic portrait ho had left with tho| Wait « moment,” Polo aid, with an old 
agent in Pris, and held it up before Gold-' gleam at mo, hslf-humorous, half-mournful, 
smith, and altogether affectionate. “ Perhaps 
“No, I won't,” snarled Goldsmith, with- and I meyarrivoat a compromait, old LA 
out waiting to hear what might be proposed ,I don’t want to make visit altogether 
to him. “I won't bave anything todo with | profitloss, and I have « proposal to make, I 
" | am going toask Mr. Goldemith my wife's real 
“I think it posible,” Pole said, in the whereabouts. If he will give me that I will 
same -yarclenting quiet voice, ‘that we may let him off #o far as this and if he will 
have much to do with each other Dyand not, E shall ask your indulgence whilst I flog 
by. IZ offer vou five hundred pounds if you him till he dooa.” 


corner had obviously 
experienced a beautiful relief at my inter- 
position, But now he fell into a state of 
terror altogether abject. 

“t tako it fightig,” he quavered 
from behind his arm-chair, and made a para- 
lytic show with the big ruler. “I ain't 
is to bo knocked about and not retaliate. 

‘ou can’t expect that, Bister Pole, now can 
yout I put it to you. You can't expect 
ees. ried youre Denham,” said 

“You pl yourself, jam,” sai 
Polo, “ not to interfere between this fellow 
and myself if he refuses me an answor,” 

“Certainly,” I replied ; “if ho refuses the 
answer I leave him in your hands.” 

At this weaponse Goldsmith guvo an ex- 
asporated little whine, and snatched the 
arm-chair closer, 

“Now, Mr. Goldsmith,” said Pole, Seraly 
advancing him, “you now what 

u 


‘pon 
want. Will you give it to me 
‘oiled to tne 8 out 


or shall I be compelled to 


you!” 

“How should I know what you want?” 
Goldsmith asked, watching Pole’s riding 
whip with comfortlessly expectant eye. 

oy rant you to give me my wife’s ad- 


‘The address was written, and Pole, 
it from the tal ‘Madama 
Bun Hacige Questo [Oleon Pe” 
prossed it ‘on the blotting pad 
upon the table, and placed it in his pocket- 


“And now,” he said, “you know better 
then I to what ities you have made 
f linblo by joining in this conspiracy. 
‘our safest way will be to put me in poases- 
sion of the whole plot and its 
Goldsmith seemed to realise this, and in 
a while he confused and intricate 
narrative, w! ing unrave and plain) 
told, amounted by derareer yrs 
between four and five months earlier, Mrs. 
Polo had witnessed a street accident. She 
had followed the woman who was injured to 
the hospital, and had there 
idontify her as Adelaide Pole, She had 
given  falso name and address, and had 


s 


——_ at it es he who 
monsy ior une! ex] 
since that time, su; 
spirator, in the op that Pole would re- 
marry, it 
blackmail him to almost any extent. Mrs. 
Pole’s object was mainly to be reven; 
upon her husband. Goldsmith prof to 
have been more than half frightened into the 
transaction by her threats. 
“She's got ad awfal tompor, Bister Pole,” 
he mid” “She's an extremely vielodt 
with you, sir, I ean indeed.” 


mi not ‘decide ‘wt present,” Pole 


will 

euswored, disregarding, not unnaturally, 
this novel sentiment of Mr. Goldsmith’. 
“I may take crimins] proceedings syninst 
both of you.” 

“Oh,” cried Goldsmith, “I hope that 
better coudeols may prevail with you.” 

“Tg” Pole pursued, “you give one sign 
to my wife of my knowledge of her where- 
abouts, I sball enter gn thane, procoedings at 
once. You understand that I make no pro- 
raise of refraining from them in any cage, I 
only warn yon that any communication from 
you to my wife will precipitate matters.” 

Goldsmith was so thoroughly cowed by 
this time that the warning seemed unueees- 
wary. 
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to do with it. Td never have put s fingsr Pole unlocked door, and we left this 
to it if you hadn't, chucked mo idto qpery unanewered 

river. look here now, Bister Pole. we camo upon the street, with 
You took st it, Bister Dedhsb. Suppose the clerks in Mr. Goldemith’s employ staring 
anybody chucked either one of you idto the after us, as well they, might, be pated bis 
fiver and you got a chance to land him ong arm through mine, and gave a little friendly 
ona dark night three months after, and if pressure. 


i 
E 
i 
g 
Fe 
FE 
8 
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to do it,do “I'm much obli Denham. You 
I have maved a me from a ee folly.” 


THE WAYSIDE REST. 


Br CHARLOTTE BAIN. 
[FATEH let 20 wandering wind ‘Bid Hope's gisd anthem float 
Invade the ailence of our wayside bower! ‘Thro’ the dirs chambers of the harassed brain, 
‘No oruel chance unkind ‘Swootor then thruzh’s note 
‘Cloud the blue heaven of » happy hour! ‘Ib leafy covert after summer rein, 
Grant ua Thy peace, " Joy peep shyly in, 
‘With heooding bird and crooning honeybee, ‘Fresh from the mosdows, dewy-tooted, fair, 
‘Vader the blisefal boagh 
‘Where tlosscan binshes on the apple tree! ‘With butteroups es yellow as her hur! 
Solace our warkd-worn eyes Soft} how the momects pam 
‘With those quaint toys of Thins that plosseus beet _In this sweet nook as wo ait dreaming on ! 
Onr childhood’s grand surprise, ‘The dew is off the gene, 
‘The old soft wonder of the new-bullt nest! ‘Bat we have osught it~now we must be guna? 
‘Threngh the dim budding wo xis Bo, sbovldering our load, 
Alight with primtoses, lead Thon the way, ‘Cheered by « drsught from Thy porounia! spring, 
Show us Thy downy beoods ‘Thy pilgrims take the road— 
Around the hen—Thy silly lambe at play ! ‘The long white road—and, aa we travel, sing ! 
SUNDAY READINGS FOR JUNE. 
Br raz EDITOR. 
er. The ideas are undoubtedly sori 
paradateaasas tad moet valuable in ths connection, 
ites thins be he Megien onl tis pees’, Ts seems natural thet the preyer should 
‘Mead Poaka cay. ; 1 Cor. xv. 19-88. end ins doxology. The outburst of praiso 


LL writers are agreed that external at the end is the effioreacing of the 
authority is against the retention of petitions into worship. "Ad n condlusion it 
the doxology. And yet the internal evidence rma gael echo sod seal toll et went 
‘a wo strong, that some believe it to have before. ji i 
been « liturgical reading eo common in the 
-days of Christ ss to been omit 
at firs from the ‘becanse too well 3 
known to require introduction. Such « Thine is the kingdom and power and glory, 
prove 
be 
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heart when it is full of Jove ta God, 
cause seei is goodness. It is 
we have autre into the spirit of the 
vious petitions, as we have sincerely 
desired the posting of Hi 

only as we have learned to be dependent 
Him as children, rgiving 


‘eraly strong. 
(1.) “Thine is the kingdom,” It is there- 
fore not ours or the devil's,‘ Thank God it 
in not! There are those in the present day 
who would treat as obsolete the 

ment of God as King in any real sense over 
men and nations, This isa modern 
for in all ages and countries « belief in some 
divine Power has ever been recognised ss the 
foundation of all suthority; and however 
superstitious such a creed may have some- 
times been, it seems surely worthier than the 
arrogance which would exclnde Deity from 
the public confession of a nation. Society 4 
ane Livers be founded on some belief. 


hice she Lingo cen ony bef 
: 10 8 it can 
substitu tome sther formula.” vf 4 


‘takes the shape “ours 


is the kingdom, and our wills constitute tho Tove, and by ol 
ple may soon give it | of righteot 
ders never hood, that we shall get 


only authority, the 
stion ita P 
sotended olen 2 ons bet toon 
neae, 16 & majority, if 
to recognise no other foundation Fons a 
than itealf, if taught that obedience to 
the will of God is a worn-out belief, may 
in an incredibly short time the 
‘The autho- 


And when victories in the social and moral 
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ax that of Nero, or Sardanapolus, or Buons- 
parte. If we equally worship eae WO 
may a to ity, similar 
ewalte, But that isnot the Wingdom that 


for ever. The kingdom of God 
king the very wrath of man to 
t is not the ‘but God who 


(3.) “Thine is the power.” Weare again 
met the consciousness of what ap to 
powera, This age is full of the 
achievements of man’s genius, Domain aftor 
domain has been conquered. Like s god max 
rules over the earth, ing the lightning his 
measenger and the tempest wit his 
mighty engines. yet, whose are those 
hich are thus visided f The 


z 


hurricane. 
‘We have yet to learn that it ia by a like 
submission to God that we can obtain similar 
the of tho hee ot 
it vine law 
bedience to the highest claims 
wasness, forgivencss, and brother. 
wor to make the 
Kingdom of the 


‘The Church has tried nearly covery kind 
of power, except the divine powers that 
tsobnn, quareling cad’ paty opti hae 

anc spirit have 
been tried and what is bees 


it is only by 


it of the wort 


for survival of the fittest, leaving a 
in its path, Tock at ootlo- 
siasticism | it is o witness for fouda and 

ion instead of brotherhood. What 
thero not be accomplished if Ohris- 
wore to act as the man of science acts 
he studies God’s laws and uses them 
obedience? Tt would surely be a hopeful 
the Church of wero thus to 
life the divine laws of self 
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charity. As faras these powors have hitherto 
been tried they have nover failed, and it has 

ret to be seen whether the promise shall not 
be literally fulfilled that the saiuts shall truly 
possess tho carth, thruugh tho self-forgetful 
use of God’s divine power of holy love and 
of inflexible righteousness. 


RECOND SUNDAY. 
Taine is... . . the glory for cree and «rer, Amen.” 
ons Taudel vil 19-20; Revelation xa. 1-8, 


Tho end of all ereation is tho glory of God 
—ifur the word means the manifestation of 
what God ix and His recognition by the in- 
telligent, universe. The carth is 1 said 
to be full of the glory of God, because there 
is manifested in naturo and in history His 
Eternal Power and (odhcal—His wixlom, 
mercy and tighteousness, And the stato- 
ment that Wis shall be the glory for ever and 
ever is 9 magnificent declaration, for it links 
the kingdom and the power which are His 
with the divino purpose of revealing through 
them the all-holy and allloving ame of 
our Father in beaveu, in a nover-ending 
gression, Whatever there may be of natural 
evulution, there is nothing be grand as this 
conception of a divine manifestation and the 
sounee of a fuller and fuller apprehension 
of (od. 

‘Wo are lifted hero to a very high and sub- 
lime point of view. If we have learned that, 
there is a divine kingdom within which we 
anil all things are even now; that tho uni- 
verve is not a haphazard affair, but that it is 
under the will of Gud for ever and ever ; 
that no creature can divert or withatand the 
mighty “intent” for which all things have 
been made and are being governed; that 
the dovil und his angels camiot destroy 
the fulfilment of the glorious destiny 
towards which creation is moviug; then 
may wo sing with full hearts, in tho face 
of overy kind of pessimism, the glad old 
Psalm—* Tho reigneth, let tho carth 
rejoice.” 

Ant when we know that His is 
glory for evor and ever” we can think of al- 


mighty and inserutatle power, not as ay , 
hhighoat ; hearts let us conclude thoso brief meditations 


‘We are not} on a prayer which may woll appear to om- 


tortor, but as tho instrument of tho 
good-will towards creation, 





“the! 
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awicked, instead of a loving and holy Boing 1 
‘To picture a universe govoraed by oninipotont 
cruelty or omnipotent eapries woulll bo to 
invest life with the horror of # nightmare. 
And it is nothing less than such ‘a night- 
mare which thors would have us accept who 
tell ns that, for aught we know, our existunco 
has no guide or purporo. ‘Tho ghastly clronm. 
of Jean Paul Richter, whon he suggosts tho 
horror were the news to go forth that God 
was dend, anil that thero was naw no King, 
no Father, no end tuwards which onr des- 
tinies were boing shaped—is practically the 
awful reality which many of tho modern 
“fools” who “ hearts that there 
is no Gud” woul holieve. Mut we 
turn from such terrors with fresh joy as we 

this dexology, and looking up to the 
God and Father of our Lord Jeans Christ, 
can say, “ Thine, O Father, is tho kingdom, 
and tho power and tho glory, for over and 
over.” For wo aro taught that tho we of 
Infinite Power will be for the cnelless 
advance of goodness and for the glorifying 
of thut Father whom wo adoro, and for the 
manifestation of His wisdom, Jove and truth. 
Wo gain a new sense of the grandonr of ex- 
istence und can thank (fod that Ho has mado 
us to be sharers of such u future. When we 
thus know Him wo can lock calmly forth on 
the problons which ut presont we cannot 
solve ; on the mystories of life and death ; on 
the confnsions that‘for a time seom to dix 
appoint our hopes, and on the varions changes 
—the retreats as woll as tho udvances—which 
often charucterize the long campaign between 
goud and ovil, Wocanso all ato in Liv hand, 
we can poscefully contomphito tho vast ma- 
terial forces which surround us, of which 
scionce speaks, and before which we aro 
helpless.“ Hallelnjah! for the Lord God 
Omnipotent roigueth.” 

And in token of this our confidonco we 
aay “Amen.” We munt also connect it with 
every petition uttered in the prayer. The 
“Amen” becomos then the ninjestic arsent 
of the Church of (od, as woll as the humble 
assent of every Leliever in tho Father, to the 
truth and the hops which the Lord’s prayer 
wots forth. 

With that “Amen” utterod in our own 






sufficiently alive to the magnificence of the | braco everything that is needful for our 


foundation on which our hopes rest. Were 
it otherwise, how fnghtful would existence 


becomes Can we oven imagine the possi-| 


bility of the opposite being true? Can we con- 
ceive irresiatible power being in the hands of 


guidance. Ho who can pray itin spicit and in 
‘truth, and who in any measure can lire tho 
yer towsrds his Father in heavon and bis 
man on earth, has learned the essence 

of all religion. 


SUNDAY READINGS FOR JUNE. 


THIRD SUNDAY. 


O% REsOICING WEP THEMMLING.—1. 
+ Tnjoree with trembling *—Paare m. 11. 
‘Toad Poalm worn-; Juhu xvi. 20-22. 


Thero isa Pralm which begins, “'The Lord 
reignoth, lot the earth rojoice,” and there is 
another whose first word is “The Lord reign- 
oth, lot tho people tremble.” 
ropresent the double aapect in which God 
munifosts Himself—at one time in storm and. 
earthyuuke, ut another in summer loveliness 
and beanty—and both aro aspects of tho ono 
love, which now pnrifics and nuw nourishes. 
So liave we folt standing beside an alpine 
glacier, where the ice-rivor melts, and the soil 
is moixt with tho ooze of the luosened waters. 
Tooking upward, nothing was visible but the 
grandeur and desolation of majestic craga 
furrowed by ago and storm, of lung shoots of 
snow, aud vf the untrodden wildernosses of 
perpetual wintor. Tho overwhelming subli- 
mity seemed worthy of omnipotence, and mor- 
tality, crushed by a nense of its frailty, was 
roadly 10 excluim, * What ix man that thou 
showllest visit him?” Tut when, under the 
awo of such thoughts, the oye was turned to 
tho ground, lo! there was at our feet auch a 
blush of wild flowers, hue und golden, shed- 
ding their tender fragrance even at the very 
edge of the otornal mow, and all tended by 
thosame hand that had shattered the hills and 
poured forth the streams, thatfcar was turned 
into joy. While Power cried “Ticwble,” Love 
answered “Rejoice,” and both yoices are 


true, 

It is the will of God that wo should re- 
foice, He commands us to do go, anil if wo 
havo no joy, it is hecausc wo are hiniered 
from within. Outward cireamstanecs may 
forbid happinoss, hut they do not necessarily 
prevent joy: for happiuexs springr front 
things oxte to ua, Joy from whut we aro. 
‘The spiitual joy into which wo are callal 
muay We distinguished from tho uuconscious 
yladnons of which natie itwlf sometimes 
appears so full that wo can speak of the 
“‘monntains brushing forth into singing,” and 
of the “hills clapping their hands,” and af tho 
“rgultitude of isles rejoicing ? as they rsa ont 
of tho splendour of the seat. ‘This, howover, 
ia really the refleetivn only of man’s appro- 
ciation of God in nature. We transfer to 
earth what onr own soulsfcel. “« Ours is hor 
wedding garment, ours her shroul.” In like 
maznor thore ia the joy of innocence, which, 
Puro as it ix, cannot roach the force of that 
joy which is attained although wo have a, 
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knowledge of evil as well as good. The joy 
of chiklren is beautiful, and so also was the {9 
of Adam and Evo when, unreflacting as chil- 
dren, they lived simply obedient. But how 
different aro all such forms of joy from that 
of Christ, for example, when He said, “My 
jay no man taketh from me,” and that at a 
timo when overy extornal circumstanco con- 
tributed sume element of suffering! Ant the 
kind of joy into which we are called munt be 
one that can be possessed by us, ulthongh we 
also may carry a load of sad experiences 
and be conscioua of much tlt speaks of 
sadness, 

‘The fact that God commands us to rejoica 
indicates not only tho possibility of our 
doing sn, but that [To has furnished us with, 
that which onght to produee joy. No one 
indeed can rejoice in obedience to acommand, 
an Tittle as they can love a person because 
ordored to do se, Joy nmst arise naturally, 
and from the apprehension of things which 
are joy-giving ; and whon we are told to ro- 
joice it must be in consequence of our having 
iweeived the clementa necessary for glad- 
ess. 

At is not necerary to specify lore what theso 
elements are, In our previous Readings un 
the Lonl's Prayer we have considered various 
aspeets of Co's dealings with ns, and of onr 
relationship to Him, which, if duly reooive|, 
should kindle a joy that the world cunot. 
give and cannot take away. ‘I'hese are quite 
consistent with, and may inclule every lower 
form of joy, whether arising from the cir- 
cumstances of life or from the pursuits of 
seienee, and art, and industry. When we 
are Christ's all ‘things become trily ours, 
whethor “the world, or life, ar death, ur 
things present, or things to come,” There are 
alsu joy-gising facts, us when we realine the 
living Christ our Redeemer, helper, guile, 
and friend. And there are joy-giving tfaths, 
which we teach in proportion ax ott know: 
Iedgo of God becomes deepened, and inerenaed 
measures of Lis “nuscarchable richos” aro 
revealed. Aa we apprehend moro and more 
what is the good, and acceptable, and per 
fect will of God, wo are le further into that 
fulness of the blessing of the Goapel of 
Christ, which St. Paul describes whon ho 
npeaka of ‘a height, and dopth, and length, 
and breadth ” in the love of God that “1 th 
knowledge.” It ix this enlightened confi- 
dence which imparta the peace of Christeven 
in tho hour of sorest trial and sorrow. Fix- 

ience of the divino goodness, heyer in- 
sight and fellowship with the mind of Christ, 
enable oven the most distressed to say with 
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peace, if not with triumph, “I know Him 
whom I have believed, and am 

that, Ho is able to keep that which 1 havo 
commiltod to Him against that day.” And 
av he can cast himeolf on God, and wait with 
sireot assurance upon Hig Word, rejuicing 
oven in tribulation, 





FOURTH. SUNDAY. 
ow BEsOIoING Winn TREWRLING.—tr. 
 Heyovoo with trembling "Thay t. LL. 
‘Read Ieaioh an, ; Revelation 1. 10-20, 

Trembling may appear a strange concomi- 
tant of joy, but instead of there being any 
contradiction, such » mingling of awe with 
our gladness is at once a token of its depth 
oud 3 security for its permanenes. Thore is 
indoed a certain trembling in all joy when 
it is very profound. When our cup is fullest 
‘wo aro often moat conscious of a cortain snd- 
ness, ‘Thus is it that persons sometimes 
buret into tears when surprised by sudden 
and unexpectod gladness, There is a kind 
of pain connected with all our deopost emo- 
tions, and trembling is ofton the aceumpani- 
mont of our noblest achievements cither in 
thought or in deod. This is more than tho 
effect of reaction. It arises rather from the 
consciousness, more or less avowed, that thera 
is One who has given us that which makes 
‘us glad, that it is not ourdoing alone. There 
is eomething in such moments which make 





‘us “tremblo like « guilty thing surprised,” try us, 


for wo feal wo are in the presence of Another 
from Whom has come down this “good and 
ft” 

But thero are sovoral reasons which make 
this mingling of trembling with joy pecu- 
Hiarly sppropriate in religion, 

(L) It botokons reverence. Flippancy is 
of all characteristics the most offensive wi 
dealing with tho solemn mysteries which 
ever surround religious truths. The glib 
assurance with which certain types of cha- 
ractor can chattor on matters Into which 
even angels may pause to gaze, is suroly a 
sign of thoughtlessness or ignorance, No 
one who roflects much on life, death, or 
eternity, or who realises tho difficulties which 
woigh, if not on their own minds, yet on 
the minds of othors who may be a3 earncat 
as themselves, can indulge either in flip- 
Pancy or cynicism. This trembling of the 
reverent spirit does not, however, spring 
from terror, but from a holy awe, which is 
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akin to that which loads the seraphim to 
veil their faces 28 thoy adoro, : 
(2.) It is a safognard ogaingt sin. “Stand 
in awe and sin nut” carries a wiso principle 
to enforee a needful advica, The beat pledge 
of mecess, as it is also tho proper charac- 
teristic of healthy Christianity, ia the combi- 
nation of humility with hopo, and of a self- 
emptying fear with a loving and grateful 
coufidense, Sposmodis raptures are gono- 
rally followed by dangerous reactions. As 
xtreme nervous excitability ie the sign of 
a weak physical life, no less is it a symptom 
of a shallow spiritual life, rapidly exhaust- 
ing ital. ‘Tho best preservative against ita 
influence is the calming influence of great 
roverence leading to watchfulncss. 
(3.) Another cause for mingling our joy 
with trembling lies in the nocessary disci- 
ino which must bo ex; in Christian 
ifo. “What son is ho Whom the Father 
chastencth not?” Ho will load us nearer 
ay if we traly sot it, a ie will be 
same as oy have 
trod who ‘through neh tribulation” have 
entered the kingdom of heaven. If wo 
would share the joy of the Lord we must 
be prepared to carry His cross, to drink of 
tho cup Ho hss drunk, and to be baptized 
with His baptism, Tho lofticst joy often 
grows only on the ruins of what the world 
calls happiness. We are “not to think it 
strange concerning the ficry trial that is to 
as if some strange thing happoned 
tous.” Such trial is not strange, but only 
what wo must expect if wo are to bo edu- 
cated in obedience, trust, and consecration. 
4.) Novertholess “the fruit of the spirit 
18 love, joy, peace.” Woe have cach some 
form of joy which is peculiarly ours. Tho 
world has ita joy, and society, business, in- 
tellect, tasto have their joy also; and there 
is no form of pure joy which thoso can be- 
stow that God, ‘Who gives us all things 
richly to enjoy,” forbids ae et And 
how fragile are they exce] 
ve ve "that kind of life which was 4 
Christ, and which links tho temporary with 
the eternal. The “good things” of a life built 
on circumstances are never pormancnot. He 
alone that docth the will of God abideth for 


x 

“Rejoico in the Lord and be gaa, ye 
righteous, and shout for joy, all yo that are 
upright in heart ;” “Servo the Lord with 
fear and rejoice with trembling.” 


THE WHAKBE Visbdib, 


br D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Aurnoe ov *Josupn's Coat,” “ Rarenew Coup,” 4 Aver Racwt,” Ee. 


caren 31% sta Pete ee poms Sa it 
TPPTE days end, the. weaker went by, ond | retched me within & dy’ ar two after. my 
wintor was luck again. eanl but ' puting with Pole and my ret Pari 
little of tho people with whom this Tsay" The whole peepee 
30 r “ : 
corms i be Wie Tt cat oely a lets bt th 
returned to my duties in Paris, euving him heart to write to you. |r. Delamere, bin 
te *0 Mack te Werboroagb, to tond the dual self ia miserable cough, but for him I can 
days of an ol man who had been nearly all | only havea ver wiitied wort, of pity. 
his lifo a. stranger, and. to tin tie fond ie ealy ‘natnral’ to. a dai 1 Pace 
tnd huried hopes which lay behind him in groat deal disap rinted bt ho haa dealt in 
London. It is never a wseful or an admir- | tuthing but tablo oloquence all his life, and 
aie Shing toa api the maa i ea toe rl Beemer 
f proverb is it, see1 ¢ welcome, » sr, 
aad tho Tast word which in to spoken on'am sick of varjticns, cn tho Vauily of 
that, coin Tien in ils curt jingle—what , Human Wishes, played in the nusjor key, 
gat be cad ai ea cea bat aged meen Cid tot cp kaial 
and Pole took his sbary of the inevitable, to him. te man is exasperating Deyoud en 
my thinking, like » hero. Tt is a ‘euromon | durance, and he treata his daughter's nerves 
cant o. pins as often fet ‘ag justified | —L eay rathing of mine, because they don't 
py fact ‘omen and women who take , matter, and he has no greab reason to con- 
misfortune or joy most calmly taste the bit-| sider them_—an if thry ore an anstrunient 
Souess of the une or tbe sweetnesd of the constructed fur no other earthly purpose 
Other with a fulness of suffering or pleasure | than te show what times hye ean phiy upon 
nuuknown to the more expansive explo |them. I have hoken out ouce about it to 
sivo sort, ; The always scaubated thie judg. | Mary gee betes Teould not help it, 
mont, porhaps herause Lam myself a rather : se pained her so much, poor thiny 
expunive kind of person, but y “\now thut that I ‘yore awbole nicht rep te nl 
in Poon Hw Ma fol. ng pwc are he were anpbaly 
a genie WU et vollen Nese. ie Were On) 
from a single instance, He said nothing, , ut Mary's fathor I should say vomating re 
and - bali mate Wonk sae i a H rp “e ae ae ar out of hi bate- 
eusod him if he could have bronght bimsel solf-complacency fur a day or two. 
to npoak, Lut be wus ono of thowo who have} “I passe 5 you jaow that Mi, Polo wrote 
i boa fore they em beds i ny ee to Me ele I se Wi we 
o same cume whilst we 
too terrible, Ho wrote mo now and again, Wore ut the breakfast and all in tho 
tinply aud briely, and, hi otters made no 'righest spirit. Wo hued been out late the 
allusion to the just. They spoke of Tord | night before, and were late at breakfast, the 
wapeee ee re ox caer ot He om tN aly cad oly 
Ft z over knew, a8 a matter ‘arcoeption of it was really and serio 
sit ll can ee ae maa ny 
° . ° : ve 
Tdareany the discomfort of this knowledge ‘nerve of our tins into absolute ravtion T 
weighed consilerably apon the old. muanr's ; should havo still been sorry for him. As it 
patealioa spirit. ‘These letters of Tole’, eevee te sch the hone but for Mary. 
with their inonotonmis news of a monotu- thing that weighs upon her mind most 
nous life, were infinitely mownful to me, | ofall is the silly taney chet it ig sinful in hor 
rane Citas conmunivations by -and-by ,0 think of Br. Pte now that she knows 
hovame, Jor varius roasons, almost as dis- that his wife is still alive, a8 if it wore her 
quieting. One lirw before me now, the fault that thut wicked and abominable plot 
foreign letter paper discoloured at the folds: ‘was woado, or us if one could turn the whole 
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current of one’s thoughts in an hyur, She I feel insido myself, and that, I think, ia the 
does not say much, even to me, but she real reason why I write them.” 

andre dreadfully. “She has quito lost the 

vere of taste, and I buye read of that some- I know that at the time I read » great 
wherv as being a sign of mental sufforing, «eal into this simple narrative which no other 

Teast a8 going with it vory often, espe- reader could uve found there, and I know 
ly in girls, Idow’t know why girls espe- that, aftor this lapao of years, I still read 
cially shonld be made to suffer as they ae, into it the knowlelgo uf the genorous, ton- 
Int ‘they really do seem to get the worst «dor, loyal litle creature who pened the 
of it. Tinos. I am not in the Joust ashamed ty own 

“Mr. Pole had givon her a number of that I cried in reading the linek my aweet- 
beautiful prevents, aud one of the first things heart had eriod over in writing, As for 
she did after the nows was to pack them all poor old Polo, my heart used pretty cou 
up toguther to send back io him. Mr. Dela- stautly to ache about him in thore days, 1 
mere dropped the lettor on the table when have given up forming lofty estimutes of 
he hat read it, and blurted out the truth at uew acynaiutances on insufficient provocn 
once, though one of the scrvants was in the tion, but I mn glad to have had a frien 
room. Mary went as white as 2 ghont, bat in youth whom Teoukd scarcely find a flaw 
she said nothing at atl, and when sho went , in, [tis a good thing fora lad tobave a human 
up to her own room T hal to help her, If iol if he choose « strong and honest natare 
abe had cried or given way at all I should! for his worship, awl thongh 1am writing af 
have liked it better, but she was s stony myself I have no fear in proclabning that 
about it that she really frightencd me, She this same youthful faculyy for here-worship 
hegan in a while to creep about the room is as yood and gracious a sign in a young 
aiul gather the presents into a little heap. [fellow ag any I know how to look for. 

“YT havo to stop writing, for it bas} Things went on ina dull and wneventfad 
made me ery to think about it. I have | way for some months, until, as f have said 
heen crying, off and on, for days pe , and ; already, the winter was round upon uy in 
now anything sets me going. n some-| its course once mae. T got then another 
times at the silliest thing in the world, 1) letter from Clara, which brought strange 
giggle until I ery again for vory shame at; nows indecd. It was in searehing for thir 
my own cruelty and heartlersness, Dut I that J lightod upon the ono I havo just tran- 












don't want to write about Me, and Me gets 
into everything, though I do try every hour 
to be more like Mury. She is a downright 

el, Sho never thinks of horself, or talke 
of Hf at all. All her thought and caro is 
to save other people from sorrow and trouble, 
whilst, as for me--hut thore is Me again. I 
would toar up this sheet and hegina new one, 
only that would bea sort of hypocriny. Ishall 
Joave it so that you may eve what I really 
am. _I don’t want to secm belter than I am, 
but I want, oh I do want, tu br better. 

“T wouldn't tell anybody elue these thiugs 
for tho world, because they soem to sacted 
tu be talked about. Mut she kissed the 
bracelets and tho rings, and the little watch 
he gave her—she kissed everything a5 she 
putit down on the dressing-table, and overy 
time sho gavo a pitiful little moan as if her 
hoart were breaking. And all the whilo sho 
never shel one tear, It was really awful 
to Jook at her, and I had not the courage to 
speak a word. I don’t believe she know 
thut 1 was there, 

“You won't think me dlippant or unfecl- 
ing for writing these things 40 yow, darling. 
‘They sean to be the messure of something 


scribed. The first sentence of this nw 
Ictter struck me like a blow, The very place 
from which it was dated had an unfunilur 
lovk to me, 


“Gnaxrury Tour, Cmmny. 
“My Dear Jomn, - The Delauiere hue 
hold bas broken up, after the strangest and 
most unexpected scenes, and mamma has 
taken mre to the house of my wnele, Major 
Grautley. You have often heard mo spouk 
of bim. For quite a month it was ovident 
that thero was something in tho wir, I was 
unuble to guess its moaning, but I suw it 
and felt it constantly, First of all thore 
was sume trouble Letweon Mr, Delamere and 
Mary. She hud resolve tu join a sistorhoul 
‘belonging to the Church of 8t. Mildred She 
often spoke to me about it, and I thought it 
on many gronuds « very oxcellont idea, It 
is ono of those common-senec, good sister 
hoods where the sisters devote themselien 
simply to nursing the sick poor, anc goues 
ally helping the poor to bo good and happy. 
She e alwut her wish to Mr. Delamero, 
Imt he made such eyebrows over it, and bu- 
came 60 very wordy about the Dogratation 
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of tho Social Ideal by Contact with Common 
Things, that ahe relinquished her own ideal 
at onee, as sho always did, if that grand 
Sultan did not immodiately and entirely a 
rove of it, I am sure the work woul! 
ave dono her good, and would have given 
Hor an object in life. I believe the great 
‘Nurk’s main objuction was to tho eortume, 
though J am sure that Mary would look per- 
fection in it, and the white, though it would 
Iw a shame t» hide such beantifal hair as 
hora, woukl put a little coloar inte hor pale 
complexion, by contruat, To hear Mr. Dela 
were talk about art and costume, you would 
think that ut least he wouk] have bean able 
to understand that. Tam auf trivial, as yon 
think Tam. Tam only showing you what 
a hollow mockery Mr. Delamere is, even 
where le is suppuved to know something. 

“Maury gavo up the jilea, and instewl of 
going out und getting now interests in life, 
and gladdening the hearts of the poor, and 
doing good to hundreds with her aweet ways, 
the bud to atop aut mope at hume under 
the coasclens catatuct of wsthetic and philo- 
sophical chatter fran the Turk, Oh, 1am 
ghd to be away fiom it, and to know that 
Mary is away from it. 

“ Rut IT have something more serious than 
all this to write abont. ‘The servants grew 
actualy impertinent, and once when Mr, 
Delamore ordeied the cook up-stairs to com- 
plain of numicthing in bis majestic way, tho 
woman jeered at him, quite openly, I ex 

tort the dlininy-room dlour to open and let 

er duwn into tho baroment, but it did 
nothing of the kind, Mr. Delamere at once 
gave hor a month's notice, and the cook said, 
‘ive me my money for the lust six mouths, 
and Tl go this iustant minute.” 

«You shull have a cheyue at once,’ said 
My. Delamere, but tho cook snapped her 
fingers at bim, and put her hands upon her 
hiya. I had no idea that sho could be so 
impolite and vulgar, for I hal always thought 
hora rather superior woman for her station, 

“You'd better sond it to tho bank and 
have it cashed first,’ sho mid. ‘I don't 
want a two-mile walk through the mud for 
nothink,’ 

“Mr Delamere ordored her from tho 
room, and sho went awuy, declaring that she 
wonld havo hor monoy or hor monoy’s worth 
Tefore ahe left the house, cvon if she had 
to take it out of him, 1 suppose she meant 
to say that sho would rob him. 

“Mr, Jonos was prosont at this drendful 
exponuro, and, would you Lelieve it, he bas 
not onec been neur the house sincothen. I 
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| am very glad to loam from mamma that it 

ps srranged between herself and Mr. Dela- 
mere all alung that my maintenauce should 
Je paid for. She saye that the arrangement 
was on 4 very liloral seale, anil ag mamma 
ix not stingy’ im such matters, L have the 
sutinfuction of knowing that 1’ was a help 

‘rather than a burden to the houschold in 
that respeet. 

“Very soon after thin | hegun to se a 
dreadfut san abvat the howe, and 1 did not, 
at all understand who be caull Ww. 1 think 
he lived down stain, Imt ho was very often 
in the hall, looking strangely sspicions, ax 
it he thought that 1 had sumethi bont me 
that did not bekmp to me, called Mr. 
Delamere ‘Governor,’ and at titet I thought, 
lie might he % humble member of the Moral 
‘Tone Association. Mamma, however, says 
that he must have been « bailifl- and a 
bailiff is an ofteor of the lnw, though {am 
sure ho did not ook Like ono, T always 
thought that hiy clothes looked as if they 
mnst have heen drowned at une time in their 
history, his bat oul boots pationturly, ‘The 
servants were niote impertinent und inatten- 
tive than ever during this nus presenee in 
ithe house, and Mr. Delamere was 80 
yPreswed that he dit not even lectiue. Mary 
wus nnwell at the time the man cime, anc 
Aid not soo bim until the morning he went 
away. 

“Mr. Delamere spent every hour of tbo day, 
exeept from dinuer-time onwards, out of the 
honse, and spoke in the morning very ko) 
fully of having }usines in the city. He 
came hone at vizht much downeast, and sat 
along while aloue in the dining room after 
dinner, 

“When Mary reeusered from her cold and 
came downstairs T wus with her, and she 
aw the man in the hal She asked him 
; What he wanted, and the man seemed 
abashed, aml sexaped his feut on the oil-<cloth, 
Mr, Delamere caue ont of the dining-room 
and told hin that he had better go down- 
stairs, Mary way frightened, aud Tam quite 
sure that she understood the meaning of the 
man’ preacuce, Up to this time I did not, 
Int when J saw her so alarmed it unhinged 
my own nerves a littl. After breakfast, 
which passed olf very silently and sadly, Mr. 
Delamore said that hoe wished to speak to 
Mary alone. I wont into the Hbrary and 
stayed there, reading all the morning. Mr. 
Delamere wont out, and shortly afterwards 
the postman came, Tho parlour-maid came 
into the Hbrary without knocking and threw 
a letter on to the table eu unceremouivusly 
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that it skimmod right over the smooth 
leather and foll on the sido I was sitting, at 
my fest. The girl bounced out and slammed 
the door bebind hor, making a sort of defiant 
inarticulate noise ax she wont. 1 should 
describe it 28 a snort. You can haye no 
conecption of the extreme discourtesy of all 
the servants at this time. 

“Well, [picked up the letter, and in doing, 
that it turned out that I was tho innocent 
causeof all the unpleasantness which followed. 
Tam quite cortain now that if I hud known 
what waa going to happen I should have 
boon justitied in doing what I really did in 
ignorance, and 1 think that when you como 
to know every thing yon will splat Mary’s 
conduct us highly as I do, saw at once 
that the letter came frum Mr. Pole. Nolxxly 
who has ever seen that pike-and-sahre handl- 
Writing of his, with those dogged looking 
cromies to the tx, could ever mistake it for 
anyone else's, It was adidresned to Mr, 
Delamere from Worborongh Cout, for I sun 
tho seal and the postmark, T went back to 
my reailing aud tried to think no more abunt 
it, thongh I wondered very much what it 
contained, 

“When Mr, Debunere came home again 
only an hour later, be looked really wietched, 
ant, in spite of my dislike, J contd not help 
{eoting sorry for him. I showed hint the 
letter, and “at the sight of it his fice 
changed in w sturtling way. He wax ro 
agitated that he conld neareely open the 
eny¢lope. He went to the winlow to real 
the lotter und came back radiant [ uever 
saw ao great ans rapid a change in a face. 
He ran out of the room and down the hall, 
and in a second or two T heard the hull<iucr 
open unit close noisily bobind him. 

“Then eame my real indiseretion. Tum as 
glud of it as 1 should be if I had known 
everything. In fact Iam a great ileal more 
lad, for J am almost certain tht I should 
niot have hud the courage to do my duty. I 
tan upétains to Mary, and I hngged and 
kisnod her, and danced whout hor tke a mad 
thing, until she insisted on knowing what 
Ind changed me so. Then I told her what 
had happened, and you muy guess my sur 
prise when she took it all) gravely aud 
solomnly, and aremed oven to he made more 
sud aul thoughtful by i. We had Inueheon 
hy ourselves, or rather we sat down to it, for 
£ don’t think anything was eaten, und, an 
hour later, Mr. Delamere cane in, smiling 
all ower, and ay tnajestically condescending 
as over. For quite » long time he had fallen 
from his old magnificent manner, and had 
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been going about as if somebody had snd- 
denly convinced him that he was an ordinary 
. Lia clothes seomed to have changed. 
can hanlly describe to you tho difforenes 
there was in him. Io had not heen in the 
bonse five minutes when the humble member 
of the Moral Tono Association wont away 
by the area steps. Mamma conjectures that 
ho was diamine, paid. Shortly aferwarda 
Mr. Dolamere held a conclave with the ser- 
vant, who wore al) heantifully admonish, 
and also paid, 

“While thix was going on in the Tibrary 
Mary aud I were in the diningroom. She 
was moro agitated than Y hud ever soon her 
during the whole of her troubles, and onco 
or twice sho clutched me nervously, and I 
could feel that she wax trembling all over, 
Tdid not waderstand what was going on in 
the neat roont until later, but Mury evidently 
unilerstood it all. About tive minutes after 
the sersanta lind gone down she got up 
trembling, and went ont of tle roum, 
could hear her voive and Mz, Delamere's, and 
T could tell that he wns angry, That mellow 
voice of his can grow very aliarp and nom, it 
seoms, and he sited inte as high x treble ax 
an angry weman’s, 

“Taat in the dining room, and felt moro 
and more wneomfortable whilst he scolded ; 
aud 1 grew sn augiy at the tons he took, 
thongh I could not hear the words, that I 
Was actually fighting ugainal a temptation to 

in Jwtween them, whon Mary came mto 
dining room, and her father folluwed 
her. His faco wus reed with anger, und he 
was puffing from having talked 90 much and 
40 rupidly. T think that of the two Mary 
‘wus the more angry, and ahe Iuoked at her 
“father when he spoke with an exprossion 
which surprised mo, it was 60 full of seorn, 
Hig went shidiig np and down tho roum, 
ing every now and again in a jorky ant 
nthe way to tell her that she was un- 
grateful, or that ho stood amazed. Yor 
Know his phraso; bo always ‘stands a- 
muyed’ when people difor from him in 
opinion, He has heen standing amazed mure 
or less evor since 1 havo known him, But 
lie was 100 angry to be smooth and lorlly 
about it, ax he gunerally ia. 

“ At lust he said, growing more and nwie 

angry because she wall not answer him, 
| And you pretend to feel humilinted * You ? 
I accepted the humiliation for your suke. 
Do you suppose it haa cost mo nothing to 
mlxlue my pride and ask a favour at this 
man’s hauls 3’ Mary had taken up a nows- 
paper which lay npin the table, and was 
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snaking a pretence to real it, when Mr. ‘ bost gir] in the world come and live with us 
Delamers actually snatehed it from her That doesn’t sound yuito grammatical, but: T 
hiouda, ‘Linton to ao,’ ho said; ‘1 will not think it says what { menu. The Unand 
einluro thovoairs of dixrespost Mary looked , Turk anay think whut ho ploases, and may 
at him, and vaid quite quiotly that there wax ‘shower his eaturmety of duizslo on anybody 
nothing more to speak of hotwoon them, and he can find. ‘Think of Mary Delumere, of 

all girls in the worl 


that they did not nnderstand cach other. | 


Then she left tho romu, and he positively 


muuto a dash at the door to stop her. But I | 


ntood between them, and he stovd so 


neh amazud to wee tuo assert myself in that 5 nye if alone, and then, in a hastily written 


way that bo stopped stork atill und allowod 
her to go. 

“Of course T unilerstood everything by 
this time. Mr. Delumere hud heen borrew- 
ing mon 
anything like it nuder the circumstances 1 

* And now I havo told you everything ox- 
cept the clove of tho whole husiness, and that, I 
think, T told you at the Loginning of uny letter. 
Mary sent for me, aud toll me that ale wus 
compelled to lerve home, She suid nothing 
about the caine, and of coume, knowing what 
1 did, Teonld not venture to wak her any quea- 
tions, She ubked me to wire to gamma at 
ouce, I did4o, and manuna came np to town 
nest moming in aatute of great astonishment, 
and tuoh me away, She begged Mary to 
auvompany us, but it was of no nse to try to 
pormuade her, She sid she Ind plans of her 
own, What they are I do not know, but 
she hus a little fortune of hor own, which 
belonged to her mother, and brings her iv 
uyt more than a tnmdred pounds a year, 
yor thing, Tain certain that ont of this 
sho means to pay buck to Mr, Pole the 
money hor futher borrowed from him. 
Thou 1 think she will juin the sisterhood, 
but that will bo a very different affair for 
her now, ospecially if Mr. Pole’s loan was a 
Jurye one, and she hus to impoverish herself 
to poy it, 

“Thave told mamma what Iam going to 
write down now. Sho says it is o most in- 
delicate and unhulylike proposition for o girl 
to make, and that I have no right to allude 
tw mich things. But if other people care to 
be 80 exqnisite bout their own daieny, 
when they ean du good by ssctificing w lit 
of it, I don't, The proposition, my dear 
Jolin, ix this, You aro to work your vory 
‘best and hanlest, and to got as poon ax pos- 
sible inte a position to make a home of your 
own, ‘Then L suppose you will marry a cer- 
tain undesorving young person whom you 
profess to be yory, very much attached to; 
that yong person will havo her own monvy, 
and be quite rich whou she in married, 
ahe and you will make the darlingest and 











from Mr. Pole, Can you imagine ; of 
j had 


and at the houss of dead-and-goue M. 


ing on bread bought 
» amt thut money he- 





with borrowel money 
Jonging to Mi. Polet® 


Then came certain fines which concern 


postscrip|, followol this -— 

“] wax on the point of sending this ta the 
post, when mamma came in with tho news 
poor ok Lord Worhorongh’s death, She 
t fount itin The Times, where there wan a 
short article about his carver, We had all 
looked at the paper, and uone of us had 
noticed it until then, Sy now Mr. Pole is 
Tord Worborough, and a millionaire, and 
the owner of T don’t know how mun) thou- 
xauds of acres. Poor youny man” 1 om 
afraid that neither his title nor bi» millions 
will make him very happy.” 


CHAPIFE XXV, 


A. DAY or two after the receipt of this in- 
telligence came % black-cdged letter from 
Pole, dated fiom Worborough Cou, the 
envelope and letterpaper anarkod with o 
coronet. It simply repeated tho news with 
which everybody had now grown fauiliar, 
aud gave no hint of its writer's future in- 
tentions, There I au wrong. One cluar 
hint st gave, in what I thought a very 
friendly and. Pleasing fashion, The brief 
epistle was signed “ Walter ;” and J under- 
stood from this that, thongh Polo uo longer 
had a use for his old fumttint name, be sas 
indisposed to fall upon me with the un- 
familiar title, which must aceds have stared 
at mo rather forloruly from the paper. Tt ix 
rather hurd to become suddenly rick anil 
aistinguithed, antl to retain ouc’s poor an 
undistinguished friends, They are tikuly to 
bo un the look-out fo airs of coldness, and 
will be ready to roat signs of hauteur every- 
whore, So the wualthy aud ennobled haa, if 
be wants to rolain their friulship, to be a 
little warmer, 9 little moro intunate and 
friendly, than of old, 

After a lapse of two ci three weeks my 
old friend came unexpectedly to Paris, and 
fmnd mo out there. I lad changed my 
quarters, and bad taken a pair of rooms in 
the Ro Neuve des Petits Chump, in which 
. Terre, 
Thackeray ate his bowillabuissee and drank 
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tho famous Burgundy “with yellow seal.” “if I bad not had that talk with Miss 
1 took my coffee there of a morning, and Grantley. She was in the houso whon Miss 
dinod upon the streets, as the cheorloss, un- Delamore left it, and she confessed to mo 
homelike, and. most aptly donergtivo phraso that she had told you tho whole history.” 
oxpreases it, Pole—I can find no other I found Clom’s lettor, and read it aloud to 
name for him, except for the back of an on- him, with certain omissions, and he listenod 
velopo or in conversation with others, unto calmly and attentively. 
this day—was of course in mourning, and “Well now,” he said, “sineo you know 
looked somehow statelior than of old, as if all this, I aupposo you can guess protly 
hia responsibilities had laid a hand upon hia clearly ut whose instigation that letter was 
shoulder, Ho was as far from taking airs written?” 
as it is casily conceivable that aman akould 1 answered that it was evidently written 
be, but his new position marked him, to my at the instigation of Miss Dolamero. 
mind, though in a way not easily definuhle. He triod to speak of her as ho would have 
His face brightened delightfully as 1 fennel spoken of anybody who wan indifferent to 
‘up to ‘moot bia, and he shook hands with , him, and was so far successful that a stranger 
great cordiality. The animation of his man- ' would have noticed nothing. 
nor did not last, however, and when we had: “Yes,” ho aaid, “it was written at tho in- 
settled down into talk I saw that hia faco ' stigation of Miss Dolamore. I fult mysclf 
was caroworn, and so colourless a8 even to justified in making inquiries, and I havo 
Jook unhealthy, feared that kho has three thousand in the 
When wo hal chatted for half an hour or | throe por cents. She and hor trustee are 
80 he fell intua little quict, and, a I guessod, ' empowerod to nso this if they act jointly, 
was rather gravely turning over some rpecn- The trustee is Robert Foljambe, a cousin of 
lation in his mind. ‘her mother's. He has three or four times 
“Tyo been in Cheshire,” he said, looking refused, even at Miss Delamore's urging, to 
up at me suddenly. “There's some land ' put this monoy under her father's control. 1 





there which the poor old man wanted to buy | 
for geutimental rvasons. | called at Grantley 
Holme, Do you know of ich a place 1” 

T answered that I wus awaro of its exist- 
ence, and he amiled, His smile had always 
been pleasant thing to see, but now that! 
his face hud fallen to ao settled an expression 
of melancholy it was brighter than ever: a 
transient glewin of sunshine hroaking through 
dark clouds, 

“1 had a talk,” ho wont on, “with Mrs. 
Grantley, in the course of which your namo , 
was montioned. She made a little pretence 
at first of regret for your engegement, but 
she soon throw that up, and began to show 
that ahe was quite proud of you. Tho book’s 
a hit, Jack, and deserves to bo, I saw a 
couple of columns in The Times about it, and 
Tm told there is to be an article in The 
wan goles to T had a talk, not only | 
was going to say. a talk, not only 
with the old lady, but with the young one; ' 
about that” he threw a letter on the tablo. | 
—* Read it.” 

T took tho lettor, 2 buriness-looking docu- 
mont, and fond that it was addressed to 
Lord Worborongh by a firm of London soli- 
citors. They desired to know the amount in 
which Mr, Delamere stood indebted to his 
lordship, and stated that they wore instructed 
to pay"it without delay. 

“1 shouldn't show you this,” ho went on, 


vo heen to see him sineo T recoived thin 
letter. I waa with him, in fact, the day 
before yeaterday. Ho wants to rofind whut 
Delamere borrowed, and I told him thut for 
the time being, until I could take advico 
spon tt should decline to give him any 


“Tiow much,” TI asked, “did Delamere 
borrow # Don't answer me unloss you meant 
to tell me.” 

“T meant to toll you,” Pole answered, 
“ hocause the amount happens to be the vital 
part of the wholo affair, He borrowod just 
three thousand pounds. If it had not beon 
for Lord Worborongh’s (oath it would havo 
crippled mo to Iond it I did not and I 
could not count on that, but I got. the 
money, and I Iet him have it.” 

“And what did you think of himt” I 


But that’s all apart from what [ asked, 


# Oh,” ho replied, “it wonld tako a gond 
deal to change my opinion of Mr. Delamere. 
Foljambe,” he added, “is as honourable 
‘man a can find, but ho’s aa poor asa 
rat, and has seven children, all girls, If ho 
could, I believe he would pay the money for 
Miss Dolamore’s sake, but that’s ont of the 
question. Now, I want your advico in the 
matior. What am I to do?” 

I dare say thero ure people to whom thia 
may appear a very simple problem, but I 
found it one of the utmost difficulty. It 
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soemed, cn the one hand, that it wonld bo | ashamed for the specious piece of meanness 
an altogether shamoful and brutal thing on I was plotting for another man’s perform. 
the part of a millionaire under any presence! aneo, ‘Delamere cannot in all probability 
in the world, to take the last penny of the have spent the whole of the eum ho bor- 
Sora he Jove. Put in ita wr a Oe | rowel. Give him your cheque for a thou- 
ing looker! preposterous and int lo. It ponnds, Mako him draw e choque 
wns S nthinkable. impossible. It was ont of payablo to you for the samo amount — 
the question. Then, on the other and, Mary it. Let hita forward that to Miss Delamore 
Delamoro was smarting under aa bitter 9 with instructions to send it on to you through 
humiliation a8 & woman of high spirit could hor lawyers, Thon, in three months’ timo, 
be called upon to endure. To her, I could‘ send him five hundred to be employed in 
soo plainty, it would bo ton timea tore tar- the same way, and so on until the whole 
Tile to faco Pole’s refusal of tho money than ‘debt is paid. It's a fraud, but it’s a pious 
to endure the povorty its payment would fraud, and so far as I ace, it's the only way 
entail npon her. Sho would carry the sting out of tho difficulty, You can eomplete your 
‘of that humiliation always, unless her offer share of it hy writing to tho lawyors and 
were accepted. It lovkerl impossible that a saying that the debt is in rapid process of 
high-mindot man should insult her by its repayment, and can leave Delamere to rach 
refusul The ol Greoks, who were fond of gentloreniy, dignified, and high-spirited 
foolish puzzles, had one which posed this flourishes as his nature craves.” 
quottion ;—When the irresistible meets the, ‘“Donhum!” cried Pole, “you area rogue 
impregnable, what happens? It is easy of geniux, What might you have done if 
onongh to respond that the irresistible ceasos you had devoted thut splendid. intelligence 
to be irresistible when it meeta the improg- for froud to tho purpose for which it was 
nable, and that the impreynalle ceases to be bestowol upon you?” He har brightened 
the impregnable when assanited by the irre- at my plan, ‘but his face full suddenly, 
sistible. Unt hore, for once in my Tifa’ “ What is it?” I asked him, 
history, 1 seemed to he set in sight of the “Yon havo forgotten one thing,” he re- 
two, and was likely, I hogan to think, to turned. “The gool man earns no money. 
havo a bad time of it between them. How Hse toila not, neither does he spin. If we 
shunkl I counsel Polo to insult the one excite Mixs Dclamere’s suspicions the fraud 
creature he held most dear in the worl 1 is uacloas.” 
{Tow could I counsel him to reduce hor to! He must he mado to spin,” 1 answered. 
poverty ? “He is a great draw asa lecturer. Lot him 
IT got an inspiation on a sudden, and Iecture to his soul’s content. Ho wilt flourish 
thought 1 saw a way of evading tho about that too, and perhaps be able to 
ditliculty. | restore Miss Delamore’s good. opinion of him 
“Clearly.” I sail, “you can’t take tho! —thongh that would be a fraud with » 
money, and clearly, you have actually got to vengeance.” 
tuho i.” . ve “She would be the happier for it,” Pole 
"That is a brutal exhibition of the actuel said, with s rofleetive melancholy in his 
facta,” suid Pole. “I have seon those two voico, “Sho would bo the happier for it. 
contralictory positives staring me in the She has nevd of somebody to heliovo in, I 
face ever since I got this lettor.” think I can manage Delamere,” ho con- 
“Vory well,” I raid, “yon must do tinued. “Of course hel pretend that ho’s 
neither, and do both. Delamero ia not a very | going to pay me afterwards, and if he likee to 
lofty person, and he will bo glal to exchango ‘ sulve his conscience that way I ean make 
hin daughter's contempt for his own, As Ino abjoction. Of course it wamn't very lofty 
judgo him, ho won't greatly mind dcspising | in him ta want to borrow the money from 
himéelf, aul will very strongly object to mo, and I wish he could have kept it from 
any othor living creature taking tho samo Miss Delamorc's knowlodge. We murt do 
line.” our best to rehabilitate him in hor eyes.” 
“My judgment goos with your,” Polo In this manner our plan was Inid, and 
answered, What do you propore to dot” though I have hat more than a scuro of 
“Tmprimia, yon doa't want the money? years in which to refloct upon it, T cannot 
Tt can inake ‘no difference in the world to any that I havo even yot arrived of avy 
yon to have or not to havo it” definite conclusions about ite moral aspect 
“No difference in the work.” 80 far as wo two wore concerned. Pole, who 
“Woll,” I continaed, fooling vicariously was rtaying at Mourice’s Hotel, asked me to 
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go there and dino with him, and since it was 
s& Saturday, and therefore o ji iti 
holiday, I consented. After dinnor we con- 
cocted a letter to Ielamore, setting the facts 
af the caso lefore him with @ frankness 
which I fancied he was likely to find dis- 
tasteful. This done, Pole wrote a short 
letter to the lawyers, saying simply that the 
amonnt of Mr. Delamore’s indebtedness ta 
him was three thounand ponnds, adding that 
he thoroughly appreciated the motives which 
dictated the inquiry, and that ho sincere) 
hoped that no action whatever would result 
from his response to it. The letter to 
Delamero enclosed a cheque for a thousand 
pounds, 

Thackeray har acenstomed everghody with 
the slightest turn for aolf examimtion to an 
irritating, tolerably constaut inquiry as to 
whether he is, or ia not, a snob, Was I ever 
60 little of n snob, I wonder, when I caught 
myrclf admiring the pike-and-sabre siguature 
and the bhtutly written “Ono thousand 

ound,” und did 1, or did I not, fecl a British 

just of pride in the reflection that my cluseat, 
friend was a ywer of the realm and s mil 
lionaire 1 I know E can honestly say that 1 
valued Polo bimeclf neithor less nor more 
becuuse of these qualifications, But if 1 had 
a mind to he honest I might plead faity to 
a little better appreciation of inysclf because 
of them. 1 cum blush now fo remember 
what I thonght about what the waiters 
might think abort me, when 1 dined in such 
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posed death until tho date of her discovery, 
and was probubly somo lundred and £f6 

out of pocket as the rvault of | 
neiavions acheme. 

“T don’t it likely,” snid Polo, “ that 
he will proceed either against my wife or ne 
for the recovery of the niuncy.” Ie added 
that he had received no wonl of answor, but 
that the cheques had been presented: and. 
lore his wife's signature. “Aud now, Jack,” 
he went on, “I have sonething to say that 
concerns yon personally, Poor oll’ Wor- 
bormgh took u prodigious liking to you, 
and he and T talked about you u goud deat 
in the last month or two of his lifetime, He 
stood very high with hie party, and hud 
considerable influence, He proposed to me 
that ho shoukl weo it in your behalf, and 
Twfore he died he had got things in train. In 
four monthy’ timo an appointment will be 
open for your acceptance, If you don't cure 
tu tuke it you can havo a recond choieo a 
month later. Number one ir a sinecure, or 
thereabouts. It will Ining you in fifteen 
hundred pounds a year, confine you te Lon- 
don whilst Parliament in sitting, bring you 
a pension after sixteen yeurs of defer fur mente, 
aud it opens up no avenne to datinction, 
Number two takes half the salury and, oo 
roughly, a thousand times the laheur, It 
opens the way to almost any ambition. 

hero’s no political ditlereneo to hold you 
Yack, and you can have which you pleaw.” 

T thanked him warmly, and told Trim, what 












intimacy of companionship with tho wealthy | I knew very woll, that’ though he charged 
Lort Worhorough. But I was hanily fivo-| the old Jord with these lenovolent intentions. 
and-twenty, and I can find oxeusss for towards myself, it wor he who had inspired 
myself. 

‘Aftor dinner wo drew up our chaitsboside — “Wall,” ho said, with one of his rare, 
the Tog fire and had a long aud unrestrained bright smiles, “I didn't fet the fire go out 
talk. “‘Thero was a hurd black frost upon | for want of fuel. Which do you go ior, the 
the ground without, and a high wind was fifteen huudred with nothing to do, or tho 
Mowing, an thit there was comfort in the herd work and the eight hnudred ? Don't 
very sputtering of the wood, and the warn be in a imery to play Quixote, Jack. If you 
glow was grateful. T asked what news there | wore a fiery young politician eager for a 
‘was of hix wife, and he told mo simply that ! chanee you Taizht be tempted by the emallor 
he tad tuken matiors into his own haruln teakury and the wider field of ambition. Tf 
Ho had written tu hor at tho addross Gold- you choose that, you will have little time for 
emith had given, telling her that her plot literury luhuurs, and by and-by, in all pro 
had been discovered, and that heroaftor, in buhility, you'll get rapt away from them 
order to keep hor within his knowledge, ho altagether. In the otlor care yon have a 
should send her allowance in a weekly! chance that fulls to fow men of following 
cheque. He had plared no control upon her | your own bent and doing your own work in 
movements, but bad left hor to chooso what ' the world.” 
habitat she pleued. As for Goldamith,! That was o vory delightful proupect, and 
Pole hud loft that worthy to digest hin own tho buit looked tunpting, but I recalled 
reficetions, and rake what he cond of his' certain burning prose passuges of my own 
losses. The little dow hod maintained hia which, to my infinite pride nnd delight, 
fellow-conspirator from the time of hor sup- had found their way iuto tho columns of the 
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Reamleigh iVeelly Banaor somo balt-Joren ani in plain English, if my advice has any 
years helure. In theeo early effusions I had weight with you, you're an ams if you throw 
jon most savagely satirical and dennnciatory itover. Tukoit, and marry your sweetheart, 
about the wickod and contemptible ils ani settle down and wits your books in 
who fattened on the life blood of the starving | eonfort. You think you'd be doing more of 
poor. Thad been amazingly in earnest. Ono | your duty if you took’ the worse berth of the 
gets amusingly in eumnest at the ago of twot Vain deg! What will your political 
cightcon or nineteon, and wonders later in effurts do fur the country? ‘Some follow 
life at tho pother one mao in those enthmsi- male for the reuzh aud ivuble of polities 

sastie days, and tho sound and fury. I told will take it and make it a stepping stone to 

Polo, with an ingenuous blush, of tho atti- , fortune, and have a luronetey. You're not 
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tude Thad taken with regard to this question. 
“Wall, my boy,” he answered, ““yonr part 
decils may rise against you, and some futare 
demagoyno in his first pair of trousers may 
the you by a reproduction of your own 
r in the columns of thut samo journal. 
At has @ world-wide circulation, [ beHiove.” | 
I answored it might Le world-wide 
for ail I knew, but that the circulation in 
my dey was limited to some two hundred 
enpiea. 
“In that case,” Pole responded, the in- 
habitants of the whole planet mny not yet bo! 








infeetod with there rwlical nofionr. Slip T 


into the bath, Denham, and be sing there 
Deforo the storm evoked hy your own utter- 
ances shall burst npon your head.” 

1 wanted time and chance to think. I 
had ne taste or liking for active polities, and 
T hud a conscientious objection to the aecep- 
janes of public mouey without an equivalent 
Heiig given for it, Iwas conscions thet this 
obyection had lost greatly in foree within the 
sat hulf-hour. I began to feo) that if another * 
aan had accepted that tempting sinecnre I 
shonld havo beon vory mild in my condem- i 
nation of him. I even began to think that if 
the fnayinary other mun hed iileas 
oiling in bo head which for want of time 
and cara would bo lost to the world, he, 
would he, after a faxhion, crimimi in refusing 
the ponition. ‘Tho acceptance of a sinecure 
grew iutinitely less objectionable in aspect 
than it had ever ecemed before, 

*T ean ace where yen thonghte are travel- 
ing,” said Pole, evineing levs penetration | 
than ho commonly dixplayed. Don't bo 
foolish, Denham.” Take the chanco that | 
comes to you, und accept things a» they are. 
‘The world is very much out of joint, 1 dare 
say, but the cursod spite, a8 Hamlet culls it, 
only ewmes in when tho man who wasn’t , 
made for any sueh adventure thinks that he | 
was born to set it right. There the post 
stands, waiting to bo filed. Somebody wil] 
havo it, aa like aa not a fellow infinitely loss 
worthy than yourself. Nobody will get it ax 
the reward of private merit or public virtue; 





ent out fur that kind of life. 
Derth’s going, going, going” 

“Gone!” I said, 

Tg I had any conscientious qualms about 
{hat sinecure after this acceptunce of it, 
1 smothered them as remorsdlessly as the 
wicked Richard smothered the tender little 
innocents in the Tower. I daro say other 
men have had similar acruples on like occa- 
sions, and have prescried just the same mur- 
der ms remody for their own disquiet. There 
ap in the workt who rel eae 
in hot indignation against such a as 
accopted. 1 Teave: heard them fay 60, 
have a sort of memory that I said something 
to that effect myself in the columns of tho 
Keamleigh HW’ ckly Banner. Lam not the hero 
of this parrafive, and even if my acceptance 
of the position offered to me were unheroic T 
came down on to tio plain, level highway of 
life into excellent: company, and fonnd quite 
a crowd of gout fellows there before me. 
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I ost Dnt little time in letting my 
Englieh chief know of thy surprising good 
fortane which, by Pole’k kindness, had 
overtaken me, ant 1 soon found uy self 
Tiberated from my post in Paris. Macllray, 
Tam inclined to think, regarded me with « 
int of awe from the moment at which I 
announecd to him the news af my social 
advancement. When ane day Lord Wor- 
borough's black-edged visiting card found its 
way to thore lofty offices in the Rue de la 
Paix, the good Scut retired to a little apart- 
ment of his own and there furhished himself 
with hair bruvkes and clothes brush, and then 

, possessed himself of a pair of 


Come, the 








returnii 
i gloves. “He had ovidently an idea of putting 


thom on in orler to receive u peer of hin 
native roalm in bofitting stato, but Polo cn- 
toring before he could put this’ purpose into 
execution he stowed them away in hix coat 
tail pockets, and offered! his congratulations 
on tho noblaman'a accession to wealth und 
Silo with an almost hystare aluerity al 
effusion. Awnking to tho fact that Pole bad 
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not come upstairs on horseback, was accorn- 
panied by no herald bearing a coat-of-arms, 
and wna, in fact, in no wey changod from the 
vathor aod-mannered, simple gentleman he 
knew already, he grew more sobor in do- 
‘Theanour. 

“| had a kyind of fear upon me,” he told 
mo afterwards, “that the lad would be trans- 
mogrified out of knowledge, and he's not the 
least bit altered, Ah'm thenkin’ that ef any 
magical pooer laid a hold upon me and made 
& millionaire and 4 loard o’ me, I'd just 
‘be oy for and men. be 
thankful to them to leave me in my native 
obscurity. I’m best whero I am.” 

He showed o tendency to alter his do- 
moanour towanls myself, and falling shortly 
after this speoch into one of his accustomed 
toveries, and omerging from it with his 
a y “Ay, ay|” he chocked himsclf at 
the habitual “Jad,” and substituted for it 
“Mr, Denham.” I laughed at first, but I 
soon fond out that MaclIray meant no moro 
by thie than to intimate that if T were not 
pre] under my own changed conditions 
to continuo on the old familiar terms he was 
premrod to abandon them, I do not sty 

for a momont that he formulated this to hi 
self, but ho felt it all the same and acted 
‘upon it, until bis Scottish sense of indepen- 
dence was oasuaged by the cortainty that no 
ovorwholmin ig nen of my own grandeur had 
run away with ma. 

‘When I finally bade good-bye to my Paris 
duties he was extremely warm and friendly. 

“Ye'ro a vory fino, unaffected pair o’ lads, 
the both 0” yo,” he said. “I’m not looking 
forward to a dwalling in the tonts of prencea 
for my own part, nor to set down with the 
great ones o’ tho airth, T’d be clean spoil 
if I had 2 notion of it, I know very well that 
I would, And you two, that are younger in 
the warld’s ways than [ am, ato just as 
natural as death, though ye stand there with 

1 your blushing honours thick upon ye.” 

312 matter of fact I had no mean Inward 
idea of the worldly importance which the 
possession of that wit sinecure would 
confer upon me, and if I did not crow about 
it, it was only because I was restrained by 
the fact thut the post was gained by no merit 
of my own. 

Asay I hod lost no time in convoying in- 
formation to my chiof, but there was ons 
person to whom I wroto even earlier. I had 
no sooner left Polo on that memorable, un- 

bla everung than I fell to work to 
constryct tho torma of a lotter to Mra. Grant- 
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and wrote it immediately on reaching my 
chambors, Before I coukt get away from 
Paris, or my successor was appointed, I re- 
ceived a letter of congratulation Tom mamma, 
who withdrew all objection to my suit, and 
samisod we thet she had ere eatottained 
any 48 Were prom yy the con- 
sideration of my youth and tho limited 
charactor of my worldly prospects. Sho ex- 
horted me to new efforts in my new calling, 
and seomod to think that I had undertaken 
what might have been an eighth labour for 


Bt 

‘My first business was to s00 the chief of 
my department, to whom I carried a lotter 
of introduction from Pole, He was a genial 
old gentleman with a courtesy title, and ho 
had boon « life-long friend of the Juto Lord 
Worborough, Ho was very kind in his man- 
ner, and he talked about my duties, which 
were to bo withia zest - fro pboriinstc 
perronages een the houra of eleven and 
three for five days in tho woek and six 
months of the year. The duties of these sub- 
ordinates wero to be within reach of their 
subordinates from ton till four. My chie!’s 
duty was, in an easy-minded and unsettlod 
way, to ho in resch of me, I praise tho 
bridge that carried mo over. It was a plea- 
sant office, and mockory apart, there was 

enough work to do in it to prevent ona 
from fecling Jike an actual impostor. 
learned this afterwards, but for the moment 
my one desire was to get down to Grantlo; 
Holme and claim Clara. Wo corresponded 
every day, We wrote reams of lotters, but 
tho consolations of the post are but a poor 
substitute for the actual presence of your 
swoethoart, and I mado all possiblo haste to 
join her. 

I went down to Cheshire, and came back 
inaday or two, xcoompaniod by Mra. Grantloy 
and the Mojor, s soldiorly and gallant gen- 
tleman, and Clara. The throe took up their 
abode at an hotel, and Ilived in Pole’s cham- 
ors, We spent days in househunting, api 
haying found a perfect little jewel of an 
establishment, wo spent weeks, and vory 
happy wesks they were, in tho search ant 

of furniture. Both Clara and [ 
were renolvel not to give onraelves into tho 
hands of the demon upholstoror, and, with 
due rogard to tho sentimenta of mamma, who 
had excellent taste, we plessed oursolyos in 
tho decoration of our homo. 

Tt had been decided that our marti 
should take place when tho house was ready. 
Thoro were ons or two gool reasons for this 


ley. I rehearsed the letter all the way home, | dispatch, and there was nothing whatever to 


ve 
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bo urged aginst it Naturally enough, I 
was eager for it, and I urged with some tact, 
as I finttered myself, that my duties would 
begin in three month’ time, and I shoubl 
have no chance of a honeymoon for at least 
six months furthor. Why not utiliso the 
time now in hand t 

“You give me credit forno motherly desire 
to retain my daughter,” wil Mrs onl 

Teaid nothing of the fact that my ¢ 
future mother-in-law had already to 
live without hor daughter for a full year and 
a half, but lara supplied the omission. The 
conflicts of mother and duughtor amused me 
often, but I lud sense enough to avoid par- 
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‘Clara pleasantly, as if they were already 
| known to oach other, but regarded me some- 
| what shyly and doubtfully, ss if the intruston 
of the male clement wero a thing unheard of 
im her exporience of the place, and not to bo 
too kindly looked upon as an experiment 
Clara exked for Sister Constance, and the 
small nun-like personage led us into 9 fresh- 
looking, sporely furnished azartment of in- 
finite order and cleanliness. 
“Who is Sister Constance 1" I asked when. 
‘we wero left alone hore for awhile. 
“Bistor Constance,” Clara answored, “is 
Mary Constance Delamere.” 
I asked, in some consternation, if she had 


ticipation in thom, and they always said the ‘taken the veil, but a smiling shake of the 
keanost and plainest things to each other, hoad wax the only answer I receivod, for nt 
with an amiable good-hnmour and mutual that moment a large and motherly woman in 


undoratanding, 

Tho Major bad hired a carringe, and one 
day we sll drove castward to the Strand. 
At tho top of one of tho riverwand-running 
atrevts the carriage halted. 

“We will call for you in half an hour,” | 
said Mrs, Grantley ; and Clara, tapping my 
hand with » gloved forefinger, motioned to 
me to alight, 1 rose to oboy, but 1 suppose 
I looked inquiry, for Mrs. Grantley de- 
mandod to know if I had not been told whore 
T was wanted to fe, 

“Not yot,” said Clara, und, the word being 
given to the coachman, the carriage rolled 
away. Clara passed a hand throagh my 
arm, and led me down the street, tor 
tho river, 

“Wo aro going to see Mary Delamcre,” 
sho said. “I havo beon hero throo timos 
already. Your duty, if you please, is to 
set Ika a good fiancé, and socond all ray pro. 

4” 


po 
T promised that I would do #0, not being ! 
‘ly in the dark aa to what they were , 


Ficely to be. The stroot was not inviting to 
look at, It wore an air kid aie sas re 
apectability grown sordid, and nohouse-painter 
homed to favo visited it for half a 

tion. But behold, on a enddon there ed 
upon us a house of mellow nowness, with tho 
neatest and whitest of curtaina and blinds, 
and door-lmab and. knocker gee 
br 80 refulgont with constant i 

they 7 ight have boon taken for gold. The 
snowy doorstops cried aloud with a voice of 
reproach to whole neighbourhood, I 
rupped, with the highly polishod little brass 
knocker, at Clara’s bidding, and in a minute, 
with a smiling, rosy-cheaked alacrity, a girl 
of cightcen, or thereabouts, in the eostumo 
of areligiouse, opened tho door. Sho yrected 


‘conventual garb asiled into the room like a 
pict Eye Ce was known ies Glars, and 
exchanged friendly groctings with her. 

“Sister Constance” she said, will be hare 
in a moment or two.” 

She invited us to be seater, and said some- 
thing about the weather, so brightly and 
breezily that tho air of tho room scemed 
the fresher for it. Mary Delamere came in 
almost directly, and submitted to be hnggod. 
and kissed ly Clara, who received her with 
® voluble and tender vehemence, whilst the 
elder lady looked on smiling, J had had a 
sort of genoral notion that all human emo- 
tions, oxcept for a kind of tranquil, cold pity 
for human troubles in general, were left out: 
of doors; but the elderly lady rmiled as if she 
were well d, and’ Sister Constance en- 
durod. retarnod the caresses lavished 
upon her in precisely her old mannor. If it 
is not profane to say it, the garb of this 
harmless and helpful society hecamo her 
yory much indeed. Her pale looks were 
warmed a little by their neighbourhood with 
tho contrasting black and whito, She groeted 
me in a friendly fashion, and we all four aut 
down to talk together. 

“ The Sister Superior,” said Clara glibly, 
indicating the elderly Indy by a litle bow, 
“knows alrosdy why we aro here, and will 
hayo no objection to the proposal Tam going 
to make, Mr. Denham is also aware of it, 
and has adopted it with the enthusiasm 
which might have been expected from him. 
‘Wo shall be at home and settled down in 
sight weoks’ time.” She blushed at this, 

ightfully to my thinking, and Sister Con- 
stance and the Sister Superior emiled like an 
a brace of ladies woll pleased, and 
looked no more like their costume than a 
country June Like 2 London November. 
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% You can carry on your good work,” hypocrisy, “in Mise Delamere’s house for 
Clara continued, “without let or hindrance, the greater part of two years, and now sho 


Mr. Denhem knows all about the London refuses to live in mine. I shall think it 
poor, He is quito an authority now about crac] if you dream of refusing me,” sho 
their condition, and he can tell you that added, tarning anow tu Mary, Tf shall think 
there are crowda of thom in our neighbour | it unfriondly. I shall nevor believe again 
hood, and that thore is hardly anybody to! that you care for meat all, It’s of no use," ehe 
look after them, You will be able to work waa back at the Superior ayain, “to talk to 
amungst them, und so far aa my own duties ' Sistor Constunce of hor own happiness or 
will allow me”—she was more matronly ‘her own welfare. Those are quite absurd 
hero than her own mother—I shall be considerations to her mind. And she has 
charmed to take a pert in your work, Te- | bee housekeeping all her life and T have 
sides that, John will bo eugaged in his new (had no exporience. There are a thousand 
duties. Mr, ” abe oxplainod to the | things I waut to learn, and she will loave mo 
Sistor Superior, “has accopted an appoint- to kill my husband with rheumatic fever 
ment under Govornment - from cleven to Uren unaired linen, or poiyon him with 
throe. Thut is to say, that from holf-past an indigestion.” There was a cold tragedy 
ten to hulf-jwat three 1’ sball be along, an I in this announcement which might have 
want to know what I am to do with all those touched the most olxlurate hoart. Ma 

Ureary hours if you won't come and help was evidently auxious to speak, and hat 
mo to just them profitably, There are already made two or three moverenta in 
some puople,” she addrewod the Superior that direction; but Clare woul not. permit 
once more, “who might perhaps you herto be heart. “Jam willing,” she weut 
that I um frivelons, 1 ways deny an, ‘‘to leavo it all in the bands of the Sister 
that, But even if it were truc, it would Superior. You aro not vo undisciplined and 
oaly bo an additionst argument why Mary vo bardenod in your own opinions that you 
should come to mo.” will rofuse to follow her advics. Yam sure 

“Wo think your offer very generous and that she will support my petition.” 
affectionate,” aaid the Superior in herown The artful yous porson, as it afterwarts 
crip ye motherly fashion; ‘and for my sppenred, had srranged with the Sistor 
part I like you very much furit, my dear. It Superior beforehand. That mothcrly, good 
Temains for Sister Constance herelf to de creature smiled, and answered that, rally, 
cide.” it that Sister Constunce co’ 

“Tahon't, I can’t, and I won't be happy hardly be better employed. The muttor was, 
without her,” said Clara. “If Mr. Donham of course, entirely for her own consideration. 
will speuk his mind he will say precisely But—The pause and the gosture wore alike 
what I do.” significant. 

I spoko my mind warmly, and ssid with “If oould bo usofal to you,” Mary began: 
truth that I should be sinccrely grateful to Useful!” cried Clara, “You'll be in- 
Misa Delamero if she would do what Clara valuable. Oh, thank you, darling.” She 
asked licr. The “Sister Constance” stuck ran at her with impetuous haste, and Jui 
acinchow on my tongue, aud I conld not rid hold of both ber hands. “I never thought 
myself of a slight but irreverent imputionce yoycould refuse, but you don’t know what » 
of it. The eldorly lady looked towards her, ' ve lifted from my mind.” 
awaiting her decision Bat” begen Mary, smiling, “J haven't 

“You know, dear,” Mary began, “that if ined.” 

I refuse, it is el geergarant od “Thore !” cried _ rece: “Tes all 

“But you shall not ,” criod Clara, to begin over again. You promisod~.” 
with o ‘eo and voice of diumay. ‘I shall with a sudden new vivacity, “You havat 





ink it an absolute cruelty if you refua” You have!” ‘Then turning 
“You #06, dean,” Mary answered. gontly, 
“you mui en, that 1 esunot comeant to be. 
ceimo « banien ‘apon you” 
“A bunen upon mo,” Clara 
sproastiug her banda abreed snd oo 
the Supation with lok of eigation to 
unm “Did you ever 
anything like that” tho gesture said. "I 
actually lived,” she continued with excollont 


brokenly, tw me, 
“Now, John, bas she not i bd 
Since the Sister Superior had ex] 


her opinion upon the Mattar T had 
repaid the lution ing” doo 

i in at thia point and carr 
the day for the petitioners 


6 Say ” she avid, “that you give your” 
friend the benefit of your experience for half 
a yoar. You need not lay aside the work 
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you have tuken to heart. You will be doing 
a good action I am sure,” 


Clara poured out thanks ‘pon her ally, and 
now entreaties upon Mary. Ijoinod my own, 
tnd jurt as the Major's cari over 


the cobbled pavement to the door, the treaty 
Oot tale ed between 
ain telegraphic signs pass 
Gara and her mothor hafore the eacriage had 
Thorne us back to the Strand, and the elder 
Indy was ovidently almost as much gratified 
as the younger. Sho had her daughter's 
intorosts at heart, but she was quite willing 
that so exeellont » mistross as Mary Dela: 
mero boutd rave hor the trouble of initiating 
Clara into the detaila of housckeoping. For 
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my port I was in my own way as satisfied as 
either. If [had had my world to chooso frum, 
and to search for a friend and companion 
to my wife that war to be, I should have 
chosen Mary Delamore. To have absolntely 
what you would have chosen is a fortunate 
thing, and I reckoned myself and Clara very 


happy in this matter. 
In due course, the bans being ulroady put 
up, the guests wore invited, and we two 
young people got married, and wont ava: 
for a six weeks’ sojourn in Elysium. Wo 
pent our moon and a half of honvy in the 
Ttiviera, and thon came buck to xcttle down 
in smoky London with Mary Delsmere aa 
‘my Wife's companion. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU, 
By FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 


Yr ‘one oonkd ima ine «Senne acknrs 
wring ovor Plato, Virgil, the i 
oloea or wed the sacred books of tho wen 
labouror in moun attire, living on coarse 
broul and water, and keeping 3 voluminous 
journal of observations on plants and ani- 
tmals—an habitual rnilor against soviety, reli- 
‘ion, and law, with a tonder heart for chil- 
ren, woodchneks, duckr, and fishes--an 
abolitionist who went to juil rather than pay 
a poll-tax of vight shillings, because levied 
dy a State that hotonged to o union that 
tolemted slavery in other States, yet who 
scoffed at philanthropy and scorned ro 
formors, and who boasted aud practised pure 
egotism (or selfishness) as his rule of life—in 
such an animated parwlox there world bo 

an idoa of Thoroau. 

His paternal ancestor came from the island 
of Joraey about the middlo of the last cen- 
tury. His grandmother was Scotch. Tho 
namo has no longer a French pronunciation 
in the United State. He was born in 
Concord, July 12, 1817, and such was his 
native und aoquired vigour that, if he had 
not foolishly oxposed himvelf to all weathors, 
to excessive fatigue, and to ueedloss priva- 
tions, he might have been living today. His 
father was a dull, thriftloss man, always in 
debt; his mother was a proud, ambitious 
‘worann, who determined that Henry should be 
educated, and worked hant to bring it about. 
He was a fair scholar, but not remarkable, 

Aeither during his briof preparation in Con- 
cord or afterward in Harvard College. He 
entered at the ago of sixteen, according to 
the unwise custom of those days, quite too 


young to recoivo the benofit of a collegiate 
training. In youth his manners were awk- 
ward if not clownish, and he was frequently 
the butt of his livelier arocintes. His bap- 
tismal namos were Jnvid Henry, but lator 
he signed himeclf “Henry D.” After his 
graduation in 1837 he sot up a private achool 
in Concorl in company with his brother ; 
but it was not succoxsful ; his attainmonts 
‘were more than snfficient, but he had neither 
the personal appearance uor the tact to in- 
pire respect in boys, Hii made fun 
of him, as his cluss-mates fone, and after 
the death of his brother the achoul was given 
up. Then Emerson befriended him, tovk 
him into his own house, where he lived two 
or three years, and uftorwards procured for 
him a situation ax tutor near New York. 
There is no question that Thorewn hod 
an original and powerful mind, though with 
many “eccentric mutions,” as one might say 
of a machine; but neither he nor any othor 
ive man uf that day in Massachusotts 
could escape the sular influonce of Emerson, 
which mado planets of all lesser orbs. ‘Tho- 
reau had read in his great friend's library, 
steeped himself in hia thoughts, and caught 
his tone, his deliberate accent, and manner, 
20 that whether he spoke or wrote the imitn- 
tion was Indierous and exasperating. Lowell, 
in his “ Fable for Critics,” publishod in 1818, 
sketched him in these lines —— 
‘There comes —, for instance, to oe hina a rate soit, 
eoersa"s atc with legs patnfully 


Deal 
Bow be jumps, how be shains, and C 
‘Po keep tap Wit Sh pongo Steal ee 








‘Thorean’s mother waa ono day rather un- 
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Kindly reminded by a visitor of the rosem- 
tance, patent to all Concord. * Yes," calmly 
replied tho proud woman, Mfr, Emerson does 
write like my son 1” 

‘Thoreau was not tall, but active, 
aud wiry, He had dark-brown hair, 
comploxion mado awarthy hy exposure, a 
tery prominent. oes, light-blae with | 
tie inscrutable look of a balt-tamed Tadiau, 
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are a fow traces of this in hia journals 
(agso.4). 

Ono of the most beautiful of Emerson's 
sketches is that of Thoreau, written just after 
his death ; 9 skotch wholly in the vein of a 
end who sees and notes chiefly the traite 
which he had loved. There wero two Tho- 
reaus, aud Emerson, who livod in an upper 
realm, knew only the spiritael Thoreau. 


roently uddictod to clothing. Ie could smilo cducatod poople of Coucord came to appre- 
upon the few whom ho loved or liked, Lut ciuto tho genius of their wayward townaman, 
was cold and forbidding to thoso who, he fan- and to be tulorant of hia vagaries; but ro- 
cied, ditt not upprociato him, is habitual xpect for him hardly percolated down to the 
answer wos, “No! and ho seldom yave a lower orders. Thoroun himself well knew 
hand-graay to any. His mouth was rathor full | this In his journal he says, 

‘a youth, and his lips rotained a _nfantite, iiss seca Gy nie, 
sping appearance ; Int later in life, wl “There ia sowne a m Wingy tho » 
he wares full tawny beard, this amiable ee ee eet 
weakness was concealed, Aa’ lis beard was | enjoy tist ndvuntage 40 an tamunl extent. ‘There 
scliom trimmed and rarely softoned by brush- | is many a coaracly well-meuning fellow, who knowr 
ing, us he proforred the choapest clothing anil | sty the skin of mic, who addewes me Zamilier}y toy 
Jad a rooted aversion to bootlacking, he | 2%; Sear wsding wats)” Sale Koes of Bis, 
always looked untidy. Hin brief, decisive 

tywech allowed scant ply for courtesy, ox-! Tho position of such a man in Concord, 
cept to a fow, and to children, who wore all ! noted for its intellectual an refined society, 
fut of him, because he could always show | mmst have beon at least eynivocal ; and, in 
them lwauty and strangeness in the common spite of his original and splendid gonins, there 
facts of nature. In spite of his wustere man- must have been a fueling akin to pity, os in 
ner, his voice had un agreeablo tone, and in | Scotland for » “‘natunu,’ in view of his sor. 


his carly days his talk was full of quipa and , did appearance and his -ecentricities, 
pleasantries, He loved ypootzy, or the | cernel 

of it, but his regard for piocta was cunfined to 
those long dead, excepting Klery Chani 

of Concord, whom he often mentious. i 
worshipped philosophy, the more abstruso 
the better, but would ‘have nothing to do 
with living philoeophers, excepti 

the talker, and Emerson, who had uneon- 
sciously moulded him, ‘Ue quoted Plato, 
Confucius, Moses, and Monu, but he held to , 
the light revealed to Thoreau. 

‘Aso boy he was quiet and shy, ond as 
time went on his roserve increased, so that | 
he seldom talked unless sure of = sympe-! 
thetic listener. If there was di i 
or discussion he heeamo ailont; if withstood, | 
ue withdrew; his conceit and turbulence 
wore eonfided to his journals ; ho was, how- 
over, naver couvineed by any argument’ Full | 
of faith in himself, he was regardless of all 
social and political considerations. 

Tn hin youth ho could be very 


‘One might suppose from his seorn of man- 
kind that the opinion of the world mattorol 
little to him, yet in his jonrmals, which hogan 
with his youth and comtinuod all his lifo, he 
is anxious to exhibit or oxplain himself to 
the innermost. His obsorvutions, opinions, 
comments, foclings, and habits are recorded 
minutel}, as if his experiances woro to bo 
come the world’s most precious inheritance, 
Aw the lover thinks his heart has felt » thrill 
‘that never shouk tho breast of another, 90 
Thoreau thought that no one beforo him 
iad seen tho sunrise, or the opening of wuter- 
ilies, or heard by day the nong of the wood- 
thrush, or hy night the hooting of owls, 
And this was almost true, He loved nature 
with fervent and constant, passion. 

When he wont in search of blossoms he 
consulted his notes of former yeare—his 
floral almanac—and found that on such a day 
was due tho anemone, or the cypripodium, 
or the cardinul flower. To kuew the “at 


and was especially so to tho children of! homos” uf all these shy dames, and nover 
Emerson, who loved him dearly, and who to! failod to make his call at the right time. No 
this day chorish his memory with affection, | feathered creature could conceal its nest from 
Ho a love afuir, strange as it may this tircless watcher. If he heard a bi 

appear, ut his passion was not recip! inging, a bittern booming, or a wild-goose’ 
and this dow fanded after awhile to Aonding, ho hal his ready icld tolescopo ine 
‘wake him more morose and solitary. Thero stenl of a murderous gim; and ho studiod 
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all winged creatures with admirable patience, 
so that he camo to know them, their forms, 
colours, habits, and tricke of motion without 
dopriving his dearest friends of life. Ho was 
pationt of cold und hunger, rain and anow, 
and could find his way throngh forests by 
night as by day. Hiv best road to the 
dosired point was always the straightost, 
whether it crossed field, mountain, or swamp ; 
the highways trod by others ho seldom tra- 
velled. He wax 20 wary, 20 collected, and 
could be so motionless, that binds and beasts 
eam to regard him without foar, as a part 
of tho landscape. He killed no creature 
other than fish, except when famishod, and 
never s0 long a8 ho had meal. After a timo 
ho had conscientions scruplea about fishing. 
‘Yes, ho passionately loved nature, but 
wild nature. Hix aympathios were with the 
savage as against tho white man, and with 
witd bousta against tame. Lo deplored the 
extinction of beara, wolves, un foxes. Le 
loved robel weods rmther than orderly crops, 
and tho blossoms of tho woods and swamps 
more than the pride of the gurden. Le wus 
so stornly set against luxury that he repro- 
bated vehicles and horschuck riding, holding 
that mun is indopendeut only on hia own 
foot. He fayourod human toil in the fielda— 
only u precious little of it—instead of the 
ured Iubour of animals, Jf you will allow 
that every discovery and invention which 
saves labour, increases comfort, andl asgures 
man’s dominion over wild nature is an injury 


or a crime, and that the moet universal shoe! 


schales should ts ag rude and naked (ineta- 
phoricully spoaking) aa an Algonquin, you 
will be ready to uccept Thoreau us your 
guide. If you accopt him, you will havo a 
feast for oyes and ons, and revelations for 
sonac and soul, that you will scarcely find 
olsewhere described in Enylish literature. 
‘Hix journals, which form tho }asia of all his 
elaborated booke, aro so many “ivstantancous 
negatives” of a grest varicty of tho most 
delicate, most unoxpucted, and most delight- 
ful aspocta af life in ite pristine conditions. 
Tn this quality thoir merit is ubsoluto and 
incomparable. Of the other matters which 
cumbor and sometimes overwoigh the rare 
rostlts of his obsorvations we are bound to 
givo some account in what fellows. 

‘The exewsion afterwards doscribed in “A 
‘Week on the Coneord and Merrimack Rivers” 
‘was made in 1839, two years after gruluation, 

‘Thoreau was twonty-two, and was pub- 

ed in 1849. Tt was @ wook’s excursion 
swith at least eight yoars of comment, romind- 
ing ua of tho saying of » Boston lady in 
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regard to the title of hor husband’s book. 
She said it ahould have boon “Six months 
in Ttaly’ and Four Years at Home.” It is 
seldom that so slendor a line of adventure 
has auch a weight of varied learning strung 
upon it, ‘Tho “ Wock” begins on Suturday, 
aud tho seven divisions aro callol by the 
names of the days in order, so that ouch 
sppeate to have cost at least year's labour. 
‘The ccount of the uneventful voyage is 
nocossarily slight ; tho real substance of the 
Look is drawn from his wide ruading, mixed 
according to no obvious plan, with his ob- 
sorvations on nature, ou human life, society, 
literature, &c. The ordinary citations are frou 
authors whose names are familiar tv readern 
of Emerson, Thoreau knew them as well, 
perhaps, as hisillustrious master, but the ever: 
lusting display of quotation, with or without 
reason, affects us liko tho sight of a shop 
whose atock is all in tho doorway and win- 
dow. There are two authors who have been 
conspicuously successful in serving a mence- 
meat of anciont learning, cohesive und un- 
cluying —Montaigne and Burton. Ono can 
but iro tho learning und industry of 
Thorean, but if a dish of classic “ collops” iy 
desired, it iv better in “Tho Anatomy of 
Melancholy.” And besides, ‘Thoreau hax 
what Burton has not, an unoduslled store of 
picture of oarth, water, and sky; aud whon 
one is reading of some song-bird or rare 
flower, an untimely chunge to the occult or 

wisdom of a Hindu sage gives o 





k. 
Another and a largo part of the book is 
filled with “poems,” some selected, but 
oftener original. He hal spontancous poeti- 
eal perceptions and foclings, and the esonce 
of his thought was ofteu poetry ; bat ho had 
no “faculty,” no sense of proportion, measure, 
or meluly ; and his verses are dreary—a task 
to all but admiring friends. There is iutel- 
lectual power and reach, but the power of unt 
admirable proso-writer who hus deceived 
himsclf as to the fact of inspiration. Not 
content with a lange supply of his own voreo 
and a J number of selected fragments 
ly enignutic nuts to rut io hag 
introduced, uno hardly knows why, some 
literal but crndo and shambling translations 
of Annereon. Iore is a short specimen of 
his verso, not the best, and perhaps not the 
worst, but fairly churacteristic of hiv mau- 
‘nor :— 


“The wostern wind eames lumbering fo, 
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Laden with news from Galforu', 
Whaterer 


With » day’s progress we have the brief 
itinerary, early legends of the towns on the 
bank, and of the Indians, sume ove. WY ome 
limpses of the fanns and flora, a trac, 0. 
the Pergian, & scrap of a Robin Hood 
ballad, some sentences from Chincse or 
Indian philosophers, montion of Homer or 
Enripides, a hint from Sir Thomas Browno, 3 
swinging buffet on tho checks of law or 
religion, a dissertation on literary style 
(opinionated and “cranky,” but alwaye en- 
tertaining), and so forth, till his stock is 
sampled ; and then for the next day thero 
ia a repetition da capo, As to his opinions 
thore ta nover any doubt af the time; but 
his fondness for emphasis and parailox lesd 
him into absurd ineonaistencivs. Onv would 
think his violunce » mere trick to gain atten- 
tion, and he allows himsolf (in this his first 
book) a brutality of phrase unusual among 
scholars in our day. This is Lis comment 
on his imprisonment for not paying his poll- 
tax :—~ 
“Tt is not to be forgotton that, while the law 
olds fast the thief and tho murderer, it lets itarlf 
lovee. When T havw not paid the tax which the 
State demanded fur that protect whieh I did not 
‘want, itself haa robbed me; when 1 have swortod 
the liberty it, presumed ‘to doclure, ituetf hus im- 
me. 





Here we see the original Anarchist or 
Nihilist—in s Pickwickiun sense. Alcott was 
touched by the same whimsical madness, as 
was another dweller in Concord, an English- 
mun, whose name the Concord jailer has for- 
gotten, and all threo wore locked up about 
the same timo for the sume reasov. But 
Thoroau errs when he suys the State robbed 
hin. Hf there was robhory it was dono upon 
tho venerable Samuel Hoar, who, in Pity to 
tho family, paid Thoreau’s tax bill the day 
after his eoclnsion. The life of the 
maux, who have neither laws nor rulors, but 
allow oxery 
have suited Thoreau and Alcott admirably. 
In no other region on this planet could one 
be free from the rule of law and tho grip of 
the tux-colloctor. 

A few sentences will exhibit Thoreau’s 
attitude toward Christianity more justly 
than apy summary. 

‘1 am not ante but I should betako myself in 
extremnition ta the liberal divinitios of Groooe, rathor 
than to my country’s God. Jehovah, with 
une bas acquired’ new attributes, is more 
ond ung} ble, bat hardly more divine, than 
Jove. Ha is not vc much of 2 gentlomun, not # 





ouc to do as he likes, would: 
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gracious end catholio; he doos not exert op intimate 
fea {in influence om natare as many & god of 
Gret which pape, nad koops tha Babine call 
. dre 
failda tho chuvuhen’™ . 
“<The Church iva sort of hospital for men's noulR, 
nol. a4 full of quackery a tha horpitul for tir 


wiles! 


After these and similar extravagancos—in 
which wo cannot believe him hulf so blay 
as auch wonls would imply coming 

@ leas hare-brained man of maturer 

he goos tripping off to Onosicratns, 

orns, Chateaubriand, the Antigone 
Sophocles, the style of Sir Wultor Raleigh, 
the Hindu scriptures, or what not, and dis- 
ports himself in tossing about tho learning, 


it, and sentiment of the agos. And 
tna Gea of harvesting, without orter or 
mothod, by the deftness and airincss with 
which it is done, has often a singular charm. 
Tho thought appears porennially frosh, ‘The 
diction is fuultless ; and if the occasional 
angry rpurts ayainut “institutions” conld be 
eliminated and the “povtry” judiciously 
wooded, there would Toft a volumo 
which would be ruined for his illuminnted 
worshippers, but would be a lasting pleasure 
to common folks. 

The offences pointe out scom to ho pri- 
marily ogainst good taste or ilecency. It is 
not probable that Thorean was such u torrible 
follow as his words woul! indicate, Sore 
thing may be pardoned to one whose natitre 
revolted at the grim visage of Puritan theo- 
logy, and something moro to an abvlitiunist 
who suw that the American church ut tho 
timo wos the unblushing apologist and ilo- 
fonder of Afrivan slavery. Many aman who 
bad beon nurtured in the Church suid, “If 
it is Christian 40 bny and soll men, then 
count me for on infidoll!” But for plain 
pousie” tke myself and the Editor of Goov 

‘oRDs, for instance—it is tiresome to meet 


W- in all the “days” of this memorable “ wook” 


anathemas ayainst tho State, sneers at ‘ busi- 
nese,” respectability, and decent clothing, 
rites of cornbread and renly-mado five 
olla suite shite at rofrma and coulempt 
for reformers, eulogy for the indolent, pas- 
rionloas, heavenly ‘Contemplation of” the 
Oriont, and scoffs for the earth-born, rest- 
foes Action of the Occident, Nothing in 
mocorn lifs ia a8 he would have it. 

The “Weok” was widely talked about, 
but not widely read at first; its irreveron 
ite shell-heaps of quotation, its coldly int 
Iectual and unmelodious verse, and the brist- 


_ ling irritation manifested towards every New 
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Jand custom, precept and prejudice, were 
sufficient drawbacks, But this volume, 
though containing the most objectionable 
things Thoreau has written, is in many re- 
spects the most remarkable of his wor 
mainly, porhaps, because it has the flavour 
of first fruits. Passing over somo contribu- 
tions to tho Dial, relatively unimportant, 
this was - bed sally i into the ficld of lite- 
rature, and it shows the exquisite suscepti- 
bilitios of a young end eager explorer. And 
in a certain way it is ® specimen or model 
of all his works. In other volumes he re- 
cords additional obsorvations, but in none of 
them, excepting “Walden,” is there sueh 
sustained interest. He never went di 
into Natare, never cared for purely scientific 
treatment of any subject, and he lways con- 
tinued to mingle quotation, poem, and objur- 
gation as in his early books. 

‘While writing of English stylo Thorean is 
interesting, even when 
with him. Hawthorne has testified that the 
daily hard work at Brook Farm unfitted him 
for intelloctual labour at night. Poot and 
Tomancer though he was, he was no brightar 
than any other ploughman when he dozed 
before the fire after the day's toil. And 
thia ie the experionce of all the writers I 
have ever met. But Thoreau says : 

“Hf be! (tho scholar) ‘has worked bard from 

ht... the fow haaty lines 
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rubbish ; aud: ‘Thoreau’s own experience 
was tho othor way. Intending to bocome an 
author, he got the best education he could st 
the leading university, and then dovoted 
himaolf to the study of literature, and to 
practice in writing with an arlour seldom 
‘witnessed in any age. 

Tn one of his paradoxical fits Thoreau ex- 
claimed, in commenting on the Laws of Menu, 
“Qive moe asentence which no intelligence 
can understand!” Plenty of such apparent 
absurdities are in his pages; but the reader 
after 8 while learns to sccept thom for what 
they are worth, and to put up with an 
extravagance that attests such vigour. 

‘He renounead society, business, and amouse- 
mente, and lived upon little, so as to have 
fivesixths of his timo free for his chosen 
pursuits, He never read a novel He made 

xXxIx—32 
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voluminous journals, and then toiled over 
what he had written, elaborated tha sen- 
tonces, and sought to heighten their effects 
by all the devices known to rhetorical art. 
And yet ho would pose like a hard-handed 
labourer, innocent of literary graces! 

‘This is but a specimen of hia habitual per- 
versity, or rather of his habit of letting a 
theory or a notion run away with him, 
Though all the literary art in the world can- 
not make a grost writer, still the great genius 
will find and will have the literary training 
that ia to give him the power of adequate 


exproasi in. 
‘a futhor made lead pencils, and 
the son gavo his help for a time, but st 
having made what was ced a 
fect specimen, he declared he would do 
no more. As he was an accurate matherma- 
tician, with other im t faculties, he was 
a akilful surveyor of land, and got occasional 
employ t to run the lines of farms— 
sooogh for his simple needs. When neces 
sary he would chop wood or form other 
manual soa le new ee ands, 
especially the woode and swam tter 
than there owners did, 
Intending to seclude himself more com- 
pisely: 40 a8 to have time for hia studies, be 
It @ cabin in 1845 on the shore of Walden. 
Pond, sbout two miles from Concord Village, 
and lived thore somewhat more than two 
years. Hoe gives » minuto account of outlay 
and result, and probably never was philo- 
0 cheaply sheltered and fed. ‘The 
cr cost 2» little Leal Han £6. aly ael 
first year a crop ans, potatoes, dv., 
in the light, sandy soil, and estimated bis 
profit at about 358, By his labour abroad 
toring the year he earned a little losa than 
£3. His food for tho fifty-two weeks cost 
35e,, and he apologises for his “guilt.” He 
foots up his total expenses for the year at « 
little over £13, including the cost of the 
cabin and his clothes; his recoipts were £7, 
leaving £5 deficit to ba oan over, ber 
experiences are instructive and amusing, 
his methods of cooking and table service, 









‘king about six weeks in the year 
he could meet all the exponsea of frags! 
living. We may not all wish to assimilate 
our style of living to that of a est but 
the lesson of Thoreau’s life is one to be pon- 
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dered, How large portion of our income 
and of our precious time ia devoted to snper- 
finous “ wants,” leaving us hankrupt in regard 
to our intellectual and spiritual interests | 

|As a protest against society and os an 
assertion of human independenca hy isolation, 
tho hermitage of Thoreau was a ludicrous 
mistake, As Lowoll says— 

“Tho tab of Diogenes had a sounder bottom. 
‘Thurvan'y experiment actual all that 
ee licated civilinrtion which it thee 


Dorrowed am uxes his bard, hi 1 bricks, 

his murter, his books, his lamp, his fisthooke, his 
omgh, his koe, all turn State's idence against 
im a8 an accoroplice in the xin of that artificial 

efvilisatiom which rnilered it powille that 

tch ag Weury D. Thorvust should exist at all.” * 

At tho Hermitage, Hesides coutinning hia 
journal, ho prububly worked upon the 
“Week,” which appoarod four years later, 
Ho received a fow visitors now and then— 
Ellery Chana and Alcott, who enino often, 
and Emerson and Hawthorne, who came 
rarely. Tho hospitality of tho cabin was 
Timited to conversation, For Alcott ho tosti- 
fios an enthusiasm nevur shown for any other 
certainly not for Exnorson, to who he owed 
overything. Aleott, acconting to Thoream, 
is “A truo friend af man; almost tho only 
friond of human progress, 2. . THe ia pers 
hapa tho xunest ina and has the fewest 
erotchots of nny I chanec tu know, . . . Gaeat 
Tooker! Cieat Expecter | to converse with 
whom waaa New England Night's Entortain- 
ment.” Whom Thoreau declares to be the 
aanont man with fewest orotchets, wo naturally 
expect to find mad as a Murch hare; and 
thongh Alett was a plorions talker, ho was 
tho lost pructien) of all thy strange browd 
that appoared during tho exciting times of 
the Transeenentul movement. The account 
of his intellectual vagaries, though amusing, 
wonld be long. 

The bnmour of Thoreau is reserved and 
grim, yet ovilently he must have titten 
some peasages with a chuckle; as where be 
records of himself, “For many years I waa 
self-appointed inspoctor of snow-storms and 
rainstorms,” . . . “anrvayor of forest-paths 
and ull acrosslot routes.” . .. “I have 
looker aftr the wild stock of the town, which 
gavo a faithful herdsman a great deal of 
trouble by leaping fences.” He 
the projected uceun cable, saying that the 
first important news receivod, probably, would 
bbe that tho Princess Adelaide 


in wornfal towards the 
Among my Books” 
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ferring to go afoot; and towards the Post 
Office as a distributor of gossip, for ke had 
never received but ono or two letters in his 
life that were worth the postuge. He declares 
that “trido cntea overything it handles; 
and, though you trade in messages from 
heaven, the curve of trade attaches to the 
businom.” Ho belubows “the saints” and 
has a whuck at the hynm-books; ridiculce 
philanthropy and dixpuragen architecture. 
“To what ond, I pray, is so much stone 
hammered? In Arcudin, when I waa there, 
Tdid not sco any hammering stono.” Wealth 
enslave its possessor, “Men aro not 70 
much the keepers of herds as herds are the 
Keepers of men,” _ 

But tho tone of “Wallen,” though bitter 
now and then, is more ayrecuble than that of 
the “Week ;” and in alden” the divi- 
sions do not represent “days” but topics. 
‘Tho chapters wpon the seenory and manners 
of his wild realm and its denizens, and thoso 
upon literature, have been evidently eare- 
fully studied ; and there aro passages, which 
for simple beauty and nggestivencss, may 
‘bo put deside the writing uf any writer npon 
nature aud art, There ix no note-book of 
naturdint. compatible to this; only it will 
always bo observed that in the hterary chap 
ter, in the main line, of thonght, he insti 
tively—unconsciously , pet hays follows Em- 
erson. This is seen in “* THeating * tnd in 
“Solitude,” it is scen also in many thoughts 
by the way - as when he saya that ho “owns 
the Tunvlseape,” tut, he has jut a man's farm 
in “rhyme,” has “faily impannded it, milked 
it, skimmed it, and gut all the cream.” That 
tion of a sentence 
















of Emerson in “ Nature. jah 
Here are a few passages upon the sights 
and sounds around Walden, : 


“Tho night-hawk circled overhoad in the sunny 
wticrnonn, like a moto in the eye, or in heaven's eye, 
falling from timo to time with a swoop, und a 
as if the heavenx were rent, turn at last to very rage 
and tatters, and @ keamlest 1 remained j= 
small imps that fill the air and luy their cege on the 
groan, cn, Dare, sand or rock on tho tops ot hills 
whero few have found them ;—gmecfal and ander 
Tiko esught up from ‘the pond, as loures aro 
raised the wind in the heavens; such 

is in Netaro, Tho hnwkis acrial Lrother 
of the wavo which be nulla over and surveys: those 

i arc he pre ring anwrtia ig to the vle- 

pinions © 10 een." 
“When other bitda aro #till the soreech-owls takin 
‘tho strain, like mourning women their ancient 
ml. ‘Their dismal atvam in truly Den Jon- 
ee Itis pe Lenes ead blunt tu-whit tu- 
ports, but, without jesting, a moat 
solemn graveyard ditty, the mutuul consolations of 
smiside lovers remembering the pangs and delights 
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gt sapere] love 3s Gn Selene ree. ZA Tess 


tearfal cide of amuaio, the regrets and sighn that 

ee baie September or Ootobar, Walden 
“ i or 1. 

fa forest’mirrer, ect round with stones as 

to may ogo on Ht Sewer oF Sar Nothing 10 

fair, so puro, and at mame time so largo, as 9 

e lies on tho surfuoc of the varth. 


wear may be... . Asin mang a character, muny 





igh above ite aurfaoc, and be reflected im its bosom 


“Sometimes I rambled to at 
1iko femplon, or Like fete at ara, fulerigged, 


with 
wavy boughs, and ri ‘with Light, so soft and 
peck tad aly hae he Dena Sed tars foe 
‘akon their ouks to worhip in them.”” 

One truit of Thoresu’s nature comes out 
in “Walden.” An Irishman, John Ficld, 
lived not far distant, a Plating ignorant 
muan, doplorably poor, and st odds with fate. 
‘Thoreau, au export fisherman, one day took 


Field on the pond in hin bout, and had all ) Qrenning 
the “Inck;” Mield caught two fistkonly, | 


while Thoreau lad 9 fine string, Thoreau 
new that Kicld and his family actually 
wanted food, but he wout his way to bis 
cabin with tho abundance of fish, havi 
stowed on his dull comrade only good ad- 
vice and lessons of hilosorhy. ‘Thorean was 
not hardl-hearted, but it never occured to 
him that le was under any moral obligation 
to Lear another’s burdens. This, a) tly, 
was at the rout of his dislike for “ philan- 
thropy,” and for reforms and reformers. His 
dutios, like his stulics and pursuits, began 
and ended in himeclf, . 

As cortuin artiats make frosh and vivid 
outdoor sketehor, which aro dull and forma- 
lised whon “composed” afterwards in aca- 
demic pictures, 20 Thorean in his journals 
has noted appeurances in nature with an eager 
and. felicitous touch which is scarcely ever 
fully proserved in the after-written books. In 
tho books the sentouces sro more flowing ; 
the literary art is conspicuous; but it is in 
the original improssiony though in short 
paragraphs, or even in hints and fragmonte, 
that we poreeive the indescribsblo bloom. 
I must glean some “bits” from the journal 
entitled “Stummer.” 

It is not all scenery, as be says >— 

“This may bo a calendar of the ebby end flows of 
the soul, and on these shecta, naa beach, the waves 
may oest up pearls and ? 
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Nothing oseapos him, “The pincushion 
‘on the young white-oaks” catoh his 
eye, “coarse, woolly, white, spotted with 
hright rod or crimson on the exposed side.” 
ws overy fact in nature has ite eimili- 
tude ‘in the world of thought, he wonders 
that an abnormal thing 
“Should be modo so bosutiful, as if it wore the 
flower of tho tree,—that a disease, an exerescence, 
should provo, parohiance, the greatest busuty, aa the 
‘toar of the pearl: beautiful warlet sing though thoy 
‘soo that beauty ted in 2 gall vibiche wad 
meant to have bloomod in # fower, unchecked.” 
Ho is moved by the song of the wood- 
thrush, in which, he saya, 
sophmeeee tek sins 
oe “Tho thruah’s voice alone dediazos the immortal 
wenith and vigoor that ix in the fort. Hore is a 
Vird in whore train the story ia told, “Whenever 
man leare it he is young, and Nature is in hor 
epring-’ 


‘Thoreau is content that other people may 
toil if they will or must; for himwolf ho will 
have noue of it, 

ca tho See athe iud in ighin Cy * 
‘ver tho ronfa, und the vi an 

of chev rfuller days. ica ‘Dough 
ing im youler field, cruftemncn ure busy in the whup, 
whe tania behind the counter, and all works 
go steulily forward, But 1 will hnve nothing todo, 
‘will Dl Fortune that I play no games with her, au 
ho may rach roe in my Axia of screnity oud indo 
ence, if sho cun.” 

His fino sense detects the “ fugacions, uni- 
versal fragrances of the meadows and woorlit 
odours rightly mingled!” Tho arbor vite 
reminds him of the scent of Sewn berry 3 tho 
pines, birchos, maploa, forns, ivc., all have 
thoir own, In the pond ho soos through 
tho crystal water the citvles of sand which 
the bream make for a home. Ho iollows the 
spotted tortoiso to its hole, and finds the 
horned pout in her dark pool loading and 
brooding over her myriud progony. — 
rabbits come furtively and partake of hia 
maize, and the squirrela for him go through 
their poses und their ouqnettich a5 
cagor to be admired, he thinks, as rustic 
laszes af a ball. To givo specimens is hopo- 
Tess. I will quote one passage more, a mo0- 

ising on the colour of grey. He is ap 
pronching Monadnock (on foot, of cours), a 
grand pyramidel mountain in New Hamp- 


sat Almort without interuption we hai the moun; 

defare us,—Hts sublime grey mass, 

Saigon, Erownid erty, dren cleus Drolably 
‘ona 


ope ted Sook 


which Nature loves, the 


‘Thoreau’s works number ten volumes, only 
the first two of which wore collected in his 
lifetime ; “ Walden,” “A Week on tho Con- 
cord and Merrimack Rivers,” ‘ Excursions 
in Field and Forest,” ‘The Maine Woods,” 
“Cape Cod,” “Letters to Various Porsons,” 
“A Yankee in Canada,” “Karly Spring in 
Massachusetts,” “Summer,” and “ Winter ;” 
the last two being selections from his jour- 
nals by his literary exocutor, H. (:. 0. Blake. 

It is said by those who know him best that 
he was in his soul profoundly religious, and. 
thet the pessionato utterances which gavo 
such shock to Christiun readers wero di- 
rooted rather to the ancient theological garb 
of mattors of faith, rathor than to the sub- 
stance of divine thought and knowledgo. 

He diod among his relatives, of a gradual 
decline, in 186% and ia buried in Sloepy 
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; Hollow Cometory. ‘Two biographies have 


in the United States, one by W. 
Channing, his friend, the poet, the 
othor by F. B. Sanborn, I am told that ons 
baa beon writton in this country, but I have 
not seon it. Tho facts for this brief sketch, 
so far as they concern Thoreau, tho mau, 
have been derived from new, and at the 
samo time trustworthy, sources. 
‘Tho interest in his books has steadily 
and of late years many other writers 
ve followed his footstepe in the woods and 
fields, But no ono has rivallod Thoreau ; 
the native power and fortility of bis mind, 
his sturdy indepondenes and originality, his 
Keon perception of natare, and of the poetry 
of nature, the extent of his reading, and the 
delightful qualities of his stylo, combine to 
render him tho ablost and most attractive 
of the writers of this century upon his 
chosen themes. Ho must be an author 
among ten thousand for whom so much haa 


to be ed or tolorated, and who yet is 
micretae read with dolight, in ante of 
passages on which some pitying angel should 
have @ tear. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 
SORROWED that the golden day was deat, 


Its light no more the count 
But whilst X grioved, behold !— 
With morning, 


adorning ; 
East grow red 


Tsighod that merry Spring wan forced to 
And dof the wreaths that dic so well ‘become her; 
But whilst | murroured at her absonce, lo ~~ 
*Twas Summer. 


was 


F mourned because the daffolila wero killed 
By burning skios that acorched my early posica ; 
But whilst for these I pined my hands were fillod 


With roses. 


Half broken-hearted I bewailod the ond 


Of friendshi 


ips than which nome hed once seemed nearor ; 


Bat whilst I wopt 1 found a newer friend 
And dearer. 


And thus I learned old are estranged 
Only that somethi may be given; 
‘Until at last wo find this Earth exchanged 
For Heaven. 


‘ELLEN THORNEYOROFT FOWLER, 
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IRD-LIFE endows a notthorn summer 
with much of rts fairest charm. The 
quigt, dreamy beauty of our English woods 
and fields is now imbued with a senso of joyous 
life. We miss much of the unusual activity 
which prevailed m spring; the crush of 
vernal melody i spent, and the music, if more 
universal, is toned down and softened by the 
voices of little songsters from acrosa the sca. 
The loud powerful notes of the thrushos aro 
now varied with the voices of the worblers, 
and the harsher erics are mellowed by the 
call of tho cuckoo and the murmur of the 
turtle dove. In that dchcionsly eweet de- 
batablo time when summer sceme striving 
for sapremacy with spring — the waning 
days of May——the Iatost of our migratory 
birds appear. One of the most noteworth' 
ia the turtle dove—perhaps the latest of all 
our summer migrants. Jt loves the cover of 
the dospeet woods, is shy and timid, yet 
garrulous enough during the early days of 
fammer when love and courtship are in pro- 
Fe. Anothor bird of summer is the swift, 
{t arrives here in May, and is one of the first 
toleave usin autumn, Summer is the season 
hones Ey oes of the migetery lanl 
nesting duties, when insect life is abundant. 
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It may porhaps be as well to tako a hurried 
poop at the domostic arrangements of some 
of oar commoner birds, ero visiting the neats 
of thoso in remoter districts. Wherover our 
fancy loads us we aro suro to moet with their 
curious and beautiful abodes. In the sides 
of railway cuttings, or in sand-pits and quar- 
ries, and in the steep banks of rivers, dozens of 
‘small holos may often bogeen. Those are the 
sand-martins’ colonies. This little brown and 
white bird is the most soberly arrayed of 
the British swallows, with nove of their 
motallic brilliancy, yet its habita are most 
interesting, Those sand martins roturn un- 
erringly every senson to the old familiar 
sand book to take possession of their holes, or 
to tunnol new ones, Tho burrows are bored 
in tho sand for a depth of soveral fest, and 
at tho end of the passage a slight nest is 
mado of ay gress and o few feathors, in 
which the four or five pearly-white eggs are 
laid, ‘Tho holes slope gradually upwards to 
provide for drainage, and many of them are 
very crooked, especially if big stones are 
encountered during the operatzon of boring. 
Tn many cases the little agphitects will aban- 
don their halifiniched burrow should any 
wach obstacle be met with. The illustration 


bark of somo elm or oak, wo may "the grasing cows close to their vei 
ofton find tho nest of the spotted flycatcher, busy in search of food. High up in the 
a beautiful little structure made of grass and blus eky the swifts sre darting up and down, 


and roota, camented with spiders’ webs, screaming as they fly, whilst in the lower 

Tad lined ‘wid! ook hain and Toatherm 32 atmoephicre the swallow and houso mordane 
‘which thefemasle lays her half-doren groonish- are cours iter 
thickly marbled with brown, In other in their joy. Rotmd and round the 


Une eggs 

early summer the rodstart, too, is busy bring- cattle they fly, swooping under the branches, 
ing ap ite brood in a nost in some hollow Saal natn the poor tormented animals 
stump or in » crevice of a wall, ita delicate 'of their insect pests. The tree pipit now 


Deautifal objocts, In ‘warbles in the highest air. 
amongst tho luxuriant vegetation then you may chance to come upon a brood 
in the woods and by the side of the trout- of young rtridges and their parents, eape- 
streams our delicate summer warblers aro cially in the quist corners of the fielda near 
‘busy bringing up their brooda—noisy whito- | the gateways whero tho ant-hilla are often 
throats, duleot pe thy war-| soon. Tt is o pretty sight to watch these 
blers, and sodge birds; and where tho bushes | activo little creatures following their parents; 
and brambles are thickest the skulking ; Dut as the wandering hawk crosses the sky 
hopper warbler builds ita noat, and their ever-watchful mother gathers her brood. 
its monotonous aong at all hours of the day | togethor with a warning cry, and shelters 
and night. The late-breoding greenfinches them beneath her wit Amongst the corn, 
‘are busy now in the shrubberies, and the which is now just shooting into car, tho 
Jessor redpolea’ charming little nest may also quails are nesting ; whilst in the woods the 
be sought ip our northern hedges, or in the broods of young pheasants aro rapidly ad- 
plantations of young larches near the moors. vancing to maturity under the keoper's 
During our summor rambles we mect with joulous care. Whieliovor way we chance to 
man; foathered str a. Among turn, birda are sure to be seen; but it in 
the ges the garrulous little whitethroat interesting to notice how quickly they dis- 
takes short, hurriod flights Lefore us, sppoar at ‘the approach of tho heavy thunder 
ginging lustily aa he goes; and evory now | As soon as the first warning drops 
then the cuckoo’s gladsome notes sound heavily on the broad leaves, bird after 
full ond cloar from the woods. Very hawk- bird seeks sholtar amongst the densest folii 

Tike in a ‘anes this lattor bird may often | and rarely bird ventures forth until the 
‘be soon flying from tree to tree, uttering a heavy rain has ceased. Sometimes, how- 
chuokling kind of cry. The hens aro busy over, the swallows and the martins keep the 
now, prying sboutin all likely placos in air, and career about in the dtgnching rain 
of # nest in which to lay their alion eyys, ‘without any inconvonience. Their » 
Along the quiot reaches of tho stream or glossy plumage sooms impervious to the 
round the margin of tho lake we are certain watcr; they flit about all indifforont to the 

to meet with the common sandpiper or sum- storm, as our next illustration vory apth 
mor mipe, 4 little wading bird thas retires ‘shows. But as soon na tho Tain hae conned, 
to the muddy coaata of South Africa during and the sun shines brightly forth again, the 
winter, visiting our northern waters to rear | birds hop out from their retreats and buret 
ita young. It ‘runs daintily along the shore, | into song, All is gludness once moro, and the 
or evou perches on a boulder in the stream, ' parched, thirsty earth, and dusty, drooping 

making its slight nost under a little buah vegetation are full of refreshing 00, 
near tho water, in which it lays four On the quiet pools whose ins aro 
thapod ogi creamy buff, spotted with fringed with e dense bed of flngs and rushea 
grey. In the pastures where water-hen finda a home congenial to ite 

cattle ure 


the 
or standing teste. This bird may often be secn 

shee of thc {ing trees, impatiently about the short grass noar the water, t¢ 

lashing thoir tailwor turning their heads which it instantly retires when alarmed, It 

de to sido to rid thomeclves of makes ita bulky nest amongat the rushes, 

wo are sure to find the often « floating structure, placud many yarda 


blues and spotless gi igs tings rapturonaly, and all day fhe sky. 


t 
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rom shore, but sometimes in the coarse voge- skulls, or runs to and fro through the her- 
tation on the banks. It often rears as many bage in quest of food, uttering bis harsh, 
a4 three broods in the season, and our illus loud ery at intervals. He is a wat 
‘tration represents 2 summer family of theee wary croature, and is far more often hi 
birds, hatched when the vegetation round than ecen. The whinchat is another bird 
the pool is most luxuriant. The chicks aro of the meadows, making ita neat amongat the 
covered with down as black as jet, and are grass. It sits on the tall stoms of herbage, 
able to swim and dive almost immediately uttering its poculior ery of udic, wliodia, at 
aftor they loave the oar. ‘Tho water-hen is intervals. It is often seen near the of 
4 careful mother, and Jeada her numerous water where the cattle drink, and may fre- 
family about tho pool, searching for food. quently be observed sitting on the now out 
‘The little croaturca often rest on tho broad swathes or the haycocks, disturbed but little 
Joaves of the water-lily, and may sometimos by the noise of the mowing-machine. Black- 
be sen chasiny an insert navuss a usting lea binds and thrushes love ihe meadow grass, 
‘Wator-hens often perch in trece, and swim and search amongst it for anails and worms, 
and dive with admirable grace and quick- copecially im early morning and at dusk, 
host, although their foot are not webbed, or when the dew is lying thickly on the hore 
even lobed, hke thoso of the coot It ishy bage. The skylark usually makes its neate 
no means a shy bird, and may froquontly bo in these fields, and may bo watched soaring 
foo swimming with ils brood in the Title upwards from them in one lony warbling 
stream that drains the Sorpentine in Hydo spiral to the zenith The swi gtido 
Park, not s stone'sthrow from the busy up and down across the wavy i 
“Row,” in tho height of a London season. dark metallic lumage glowing in the gun- 
Bill Keoping to the water-ido, we are pretty shine ; and the kestrel often beats over 
sure to mect with the reed-warbler, anothor them in quest of food. This protiy howk 
of our summer migrant ‘This bird loves to | lives almout entirely on ficld mice and insects, 
frequent the -beds and osier-thicketa, and no place is 20 favourable for these crea- 
Jeno shall in its habits that it is rarely tures as the ruse melons. ee 
‘con, and only 18 ita presenco ite sparrow andl nel wen! 
eong. By using the greatest caution in eiodérdasela ties until the 
pouing the reeda you may perchance bo corn is ripe enough to bo attacked. When 
fortunate enough t Rey ppl pore night softly oer she pesdows and the 
musician clinging to the j but ghostswift m rone Iazil atem to 
‘tho wost casual soarch eorpeti§ you with stem, the nightjar wakes up und leaves bis 
a tight of the nest. It is suspended on retreat amongst the to hunt 
three or four reed-stems several fect above ip and down in quest of food. You may 
tho water, a1 our artist hos shown, and is know him by his churring cry, like the 
wafted about by every breeze that rattle machin ory. He ia not shy, and 
Built of coarse dry fine roots, a will fly to and fro before you, seizing the 
fow scrape of moss, ‘lined with finer grass, cockchafers and big moths that happen to 
and somotimen a little vogctable down ; it is be i Anothor bird most active at 
made rather deop, probably to i the night is the landrail; his Joud and monoto- 
guage or young from buing pitehed out during nous erakscr soning through all the 
high winds, ‘Tho eggs are four or fivo in houra of darlaess, From field to field he 
number, bluish green, apottod and blotched passes, calling all tho time, his voice now 
with greenish brown and grey. Reod- pounding startlingly clear and distinct, anon 
birt are very quarrclaome little birds, faint remote, by tho wary vee apenas 
each pair takes possession of some nickly through’ the grass, or gout 
tieular past of the reds or cies, from whieh Froezes of asummer night bring the sound 
they drive all intruders. This interesting towards you or carry it away. At dusk the 
bin sings incessantly through the early eum- barn ow! leaves the church tower or the ivied 
mer, not only in the daytime but frequently ruin, and the tawny owl quite his neat 
all through the night, joining with tho sodgo- in the hollow tree, both bent on capturing 
warbler and the pightingn’e in making the the mica and frogs that sport about amongst 
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few ehort hours of darkness about the sum- the 

mer solstice resonant with molody. Summer time among the soa birds is fall 
Tho hay mendowa are 2 favourite hannt of equal interest. During our epring rambles 

of many interesting birds. Where the ‘wo Visited _soveral of their famous d 

grows thickest the shy and timid il placez. Now let us borrow Icarian wings 
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and visit the noble bird bazaars of St. Kilds, 
fa group of mall islands, somo fifty miles 
from the most westerly of the Hobrides. 
‘The only brooding place in the British seas 
of the fulmar patrel 18 situated here, and ths 
main colony of these birds stands unrivalled 
in ita wondorful interest, It ia situated on 
tho face of a stupendous precipice which 
1is0s 2ome twelve hundroil fost sheer up from 
the restless Atlantic. The birds are now 
busy bringing up their young. Their single 
egg is laid in the lato aprrg, in a slight 
apology for a nest, and is white, rough, and 
chalky in texture, and smolla strongly of 
musk, What pen can do justice to such 
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8 noble scene as this? The entire face of 
od snr cif is one moving masa shh 
overy little grasay platform, on every 

and on every oes the fulmars cluster 
in one busy, active ‘Whenover they 
are disturbed from the rocks the scene is 
most impressively grand; the vast seething 
clouds of birds daskening the air, and i 
as though they would descond en masse ani 
hterally overwholm us by the sheer force of 
their countless mumbers. But little noiso is 
hward, save the rushing sound made by the 
myriad wings, for the fulmar ia o very allent 
bird, and nover utters s note of protest when 
its howe is invaded. The fulmat is jealously 





guarded by 
their rent and supplies them with f 
oil. The eggs are teken in vast quantities 
every apring, and in the late summer months 
the great event of the year at St, Kilda takes 
Fes, whon the fulmar harvest is gathered. 

young birds are takon just before they 
are able to ily, and as many old ones as pos- 
sible ate knocked down or snaed. For days 
&t. Kilda is litorally busied in dead fuluoars ; 
the whole population of some seventy souls 
talk of uothing cleo, gather nothing clso, and 
the musky smell from the birds and foathers 
is almostroverpoworing toa stranger. Several 
other \ vy interesting birda also make these 


the natives of St. Kilda ; it pays 
food 


One of these is the 
l that 
umbers 


mye islnds their bome, 

ianx shearwater, a species of 
breeds on one of the islets in su 
asto literally undermine it; the bird making 
ite neat at the end of a long burrow, in 
which it layaa single white ege, Unlike the 


fohnur, it 1 very noisy, especially at night, 
and when its breelling places are intruded 
upon by mun. The fork-tailed potrel and the 
stormy potrel also breod in the Bt Kilda group, 
making Buse nedis in disused ‘pati bar. 
rows, eir eingle egg is white aprinkled 
with reddish brown ua zone round the 
larger end. All these petrela are nocturnal 
in their habits, and at dusk mey be seen 
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hurrying off from their holes to the soa, where they hold high 
carmyal smongst the ocean waves, searching every crcat and 
every hollow for their food. : 

Onthe moore and mountains the birds are busy bning- 
ingup their broods, The young ring ouzels can almost 
fiy, and the meadow pipita and linnots, whose nests 
We visited in spung, have safely reared the 
families, and m many <asea are engagod with a 
second brood. The young grouse ate rapidly 
reaching maturity, and on the highest moun- 
tains the broods of ptarmgan run off and 
conceal themselves amongst the stones and 
lichens aa ve approach  plovers and 
the sni wild dueks are all full 
of family catos, intensely anxious for 











indeed are the little birds obliged to 
keop to feed the greedy impostor, 
already three or four times as big as his 
generous providers. The nesta of our 
hittle erat he sek and the a 

are packod full of hungry youngsters, 
Sioncn shonetheyonng gu andverns, like 
balls of brown and yellow down, are ever 
clamouring to their parents for sustenance, 
Birdlife in summer undergocs many im- 
portant changes, which the careful observer 
e will not fail to notice. Most striking fact of 
: ween: all, especially amongst Singing birds in their 
their helpless offspring, and indulging in s loss of voice, In the middle of summer the 
hundred cunning artifices to lure us ftom of the thrush and the blackbird is 
them. Hore and there we may chanes to tay” on the wane; and a tho day go 

come across = young cuckoo being fed in by most of the that mado 
® most conscientious manner by its foster carly springlide glad with their voices will 
Parents, the meadow pipits, Hard at work warble less and less frequently, until by the 
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ot dress, 
The birds 


that breed 
earliest in 
spring are 
naturally 
the firat to 
moult No 
bird sings 
during thus 
trying 
riod of Ye 
life. They 
love to 
skolk o 
mongat the 
densost 
parts of 
their 
hounts, only take flight whon absolutely 
compelled, and are tarely seou for days 
togethor whon the moult is at its hight 
Many birds, ospocially gulls, goose, an 
ducks, retico miles, away from land fo moult 
their plumago ; and in some species the wing- 
feathers fall out so rapidly that the birds are 
absolutely unable to Hy until the new quills 
al As soon as tho chango of dross hay 
safely secomplished, the robin, the 
‘wron, and tho hodge sparrow begin to warble 
just ne sweetly as of old; 80, too, do the 
willow-nien and a few other spocies ; Lut 
the rule is for birds to lose their rong en- 
tircly in tho moult, and not to in it until 
bre dawns anow gene Tittle breaata ad 
lowiug spring. other prominent fea- 
tare in bud lide during tho late summer days 
is that many species begin to gather into 
flocks Amongst the first to be #0 soen 
aio tho sturling, the groenfinch, the house 
spairow, and the twite, ‘These gatherings 
ate mostly of young birds, which confine 
thomselves almost, exclusively to the newly- 
mown meadows, the ures, and the corn- 
fell, In the w artica of jays and 
uagpies may be met with; whilst down the 
hodgetow aides broods of long-tailod tits and 
thea puents hry along lke ite ball of 
fcathots, trooping in a straggling train fiom 
Inush to buch” ‘Tho rooks have long deserted 
the colony, often returning at night to sloop, 
but visiting the distant pastures during the 
day. The swallows still warble at intorvals 









‘Ube Hecd-warhler 
middle of July thoir music is hushed until (2 they flit across the fielda and over tho 


after the antumual equinox. As a rule,| water, many of the young birds making 
birds do not sing so freely during the time | attempts at jis Theee ins do not moult 
the young are being roared; and once that nntil they reach their winter quarters in 
duty ia safely ovor thoy cease all attempts at South Africa, leaving ws in autumn in their 
music, aud prepare for their annual change 1 worn and abtaded plumage. 
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wit a changed life 
is mine, from ono of 
the husiest quarters of tho 
greatest city in the world 
to an old cathedral city— 
from London to Gloucester; for 
ten long work-filled yours vicar of 
& great, metropolitan parish, and 
Dow chice a of one of _ 
grent religious houses, grey wit 
ears, perfect in heanty, which 
form one of the glorics of our 
storied England ! 

But for u vicar of St. Pancraa 
to sit in tho seat of the old abbots 
of Gloucester involves a changod 
life, not morvly uew surroundings. 

Tt was not wn unhappy life by 
any means, that old restless St, 
Paneras time. It is all over now, 

y sueceases and failiros, sadnesses 

and joys, Those bright Saudays, 

those long walks through the Sunday-ehools, literally miles of scholars. Al me { how {have 
Tovod them—those schools—hut they belong now to a past storied with happy memories, 

‘Then thuse evenings at the grand church, quaint and charming in its uyliness, but Leauti- 
ful in its rows and 1ows of worshippers ; Sunday after Sunday to meot nigh two thousand. 
men and women yathered together in the Kven-tide to serve God those bright, sunny, 
titing days are over aml gone, and St. Pancras, its vast schools, ita bright church, its 
many devoted friends, is now only a memory, but a hoppy ons. 

low can the new strange future be made beautiful before God ? usoful to the noigh- 
hours? That's tho problem now before me, Fa 
« * * « * * 

I was in the solemn cloisters alone one goldon summer evening—the cloister walk, 
reckoned among cloisters the most lovely in ay are searecly altered, suyo boing moro 
beautifal in its groy decay, from tho days whon the third Kdward reignod in England. 1 
was walking in this still and quict cloister-walk, and I loukoil up at the cathedral tower, 
Tising over the high roof of the nave, and the yot higher root of the choir, crowning 
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all the lesser pinnacles clustering round in was brought to Rufus. The unwilling monk 
strange Deautiful confusion ; the whole mas was hurried to the bed where the King was 
aive pile glowing with a palo red in the sun- lying. Anselm clenched his fist, and would 
set, ind thon gradually fuling into a silvery uot open it to receive the staff. ‘The bishop 
bluish grey. As I looked on the fair sight, who stood by foreed tho reluctant. fin 

Tromombered a quostion which a child onee | open, and placing the pastoral staf within 
put to me, “How long hae it taken to build‘ ther, held the monk's band fim, and. then 
ital!” Wo talk of fivo or ten years as a, hurrying him into the adjoining minster, 
long time, but men, now long forgotten, wore ‘cluunted over the new archbishop the “Te 
building, planzing, altering, adding to, beau- Deum,” and thua Anselm strangely and sor- 


tifying this minstor of oury for five hundred 


lony 

an finished when Edward the Confesor 
was king, Earl Harold, son of Godwin, hull 
no doubt walked and prayed in that quiet 
enypt church bencath the choir, bofore the 
Tuckless day whon ho covetod and took a 
crown instoad of his mighty car!’s coronct. 

Norman Willian, whom we 
quoror, lived here much, and doubtless helped 
to build it, His famous Doomsday Book waa 
planned in the chapter-room leading ont of 
this old cloister walk. William Rufus lay 
aick in the old Boucdictine House of Glouces- 
ter, when he forced the pastoral staff of 
Canterbury into the unwilling hand of tho 
holy scholar Ansclm—Aiselm whom he 
came to hate so bitterly, but who, had the 
Red King chosen, would have been his 
friend and counsollor, who wonld havo saved 
him from that awful doath and the unblessed 
grave which was the lted King’s fate. 

It was in tho Benodictino House of Glou- 
ceator that the strange scone round what 
soomod to be King William Rufus's dying 
bod took place, tot first Sunday in 
1093, when bishops, nobles, and monke staal 
in the sick man's chamber, and bosought him, 
amongzt of of roparation, to nomi- 
nate on oooupant to the arch-soo of Canter- 
bury, which ‘boen long vacant, and its 
great rovormes and powera had beon scized 
on by the King, 

‘Among the crowd which stood by the King 
ne a Norman monk named Anselm, of 

1¢, of great roputation for piety and loarn- 
ing, for' whom the King hed 1 frequently ex- 
prosted great dislike ; to the surprise of all 
presont, King William raisod himself slightly 
on his bod, told tho courtiors that he 
chosen Anselm for archbishop, The scene 
that followed the unexpected announcement 
was & strango onc. The monk Anselm ear- 
nestly and pertinacionsly refused the 

honour, lic asserted he was 
him to 


ineligible; nothing would movo 
copt the dignity. 

curious scone by the King’s bedside 
lasted a long while; at last a pastoral staif 





rowfully commenced his great and stormy 


eventful yoars, Some of it was designed | rcign over the Chureh in England, 


Tt waa in tho same holy House of Gloncester 
thut the wicked William Rufus kept in solemn 
stato hia last Christmas fostival, ap. 1099, 
wearing bis crown and kingly robes, 

‘Only some six months later the solemn 
crypt of the cathodral, but little changed to- 


all the Con-) day from what it was in thoso fardmek times, 
| probably furnishod to the monk of Gloucester 


the sombre imagery of the vision in which 
‘7 raw tho immediate death of the hated 
ing. 

it was in the same minster church of 
Gloucester, the August of the sumo year 
(An, 1100}, that Abbot Fatchard, of Shrews- 
bury, preached on the miseries of England, 
and predicted the manner of tho King’s death 
in torms sv precise and clear, it seemod on 
though he knew something hefurehand of the 
tragedy of which, in Joss than throv short, 
daya, the New Forest was to bo the silent 
witness, 

The picacher’s words as delivered in the 
Gloucester Cathedral pulpit were, “The Lord 
God will overthrow with a terrible convulsion 
the mountains of Gilboa (referring to Ki 
Swul's death), ‘The anger of the Lord 
no longer spare transgressors. . . . The bow 
of divine wrath is bent against tho reprobate, 
and the swift arrow is taken from the quiver 
to inflict wounds. Quickly will this be done.” 
Abbot Sorlo, of Gloucoster, sent a special 
messenger at once to his friend and froquent 
guest then in tha New Forest, to relate the 
strange and awful portents of the sermon or 
the dream, perhaps of both, in the hope that 
the Red King ‘would repent while for him time 
was, William Rufus received the messenger 


had and the message of Serlo, of Gloucester, but 


only mocked. The words were spoken on 
August 1, the Festival of St. Poter, by the 
reaped in Gloncsster Cathedral. Two days 

, on the Srd of August, Rufus was found 
strotched on the ground within the walls of 
the ruined church just below the Malwood 
Custle, a fair scone in the New Forest well 
loved by the wild Red King—was found by 
Robert Fitehamon, Lord ‘of Gloucester, and 
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another noble, 
in the agonies 
of death, trans- 
pierced by the 
abaft of a Nor- 
man arbalist, 
the blood gurg- 
ling in his 
throat. Thedy- 
ing king tried 
invaintospeak, 
but no Pts 
waa caught 
his faithful 
Eland, who 
tried to pray 
with him, but 
in vain, 
William Ru- 
fus liea in the 
choir of Win- 
chester Cuatho- 
dral_with the 
old ene 
i mt for 
the” tmurdored 
William no 
bells tolled, no 
alms were giv- 
en; ay ie me 
pose sow 
of the doad Ru- 


for him that 
provers wore 
lose. 


opeloss. 
Pheslab that 
ieee tho 
re 
corpse of what 
was onoo King 
of England 
To crown, no verso of Seri The i ks kept pulling di 
no crown, no verse ripture. re was sive ions o. monks key ing down 
an swiul sloqoenoe in the strange unbroken and Guilding un, devising pe neeee 
silence of the tomb in Wincheetor. raising tall room, planning vardena aud elois 
ters, making the lovod House of God in 
Gloucester more and more rich with beauti- 
Ono King of Englandaftor tho other made ful sculptured fancios. And so the grand old 
Gloucester “Abbey their home ; now it was prayer-house on which I was gazing on that 
the scene of a royal coronation ; now it be- goldon summer evening slowly grew. It 
came a royal tomb. Parliaments wore held was the result: of no one architect's fancy ; 
hora; tally fontal soaons were often kept it was no dovign evan of ono guperation jit 
at Gloucester, not only by Anglo-Saxon, but was, with its lovely confusion of style and 
dy Norman monarchs. It wasa very favourite order of architecture, with its curious and 
‘ome of the royal Plantageneta quaint conceita, with ‘ite dolicate and exqui- 
From Edward the asor's days sucees- site sctilptured lacework, it was the outcome 
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of five hundred years of patient, loving tomb really permissible, It is whon the 
thought on the part of Kings and princes, image of the dead lies in quiet repose; a 
tpenphlare and aifists, of men of actlon and alanding figure, a kneeling knight or eburch- 
gue of prayer. No wonder euch a building i 
is inimitable, 


There ix only one description of figure- 


man, oven a sitting form is « mistake. Tt is 
certainly unnatoral, undignified, positively 

inful ‘to the beholder, but the’ sculpt 
of a recumbent figure mggests rest, 






























































reposo, sleep, a pencafus waiting till the morn- __Near what was once the high-altar of the 
ingof the great awakening. The handsfolded Abbey of Gloucoster, still ae ed spot 
as though in prayer, the restful npturned face, where the Church of England carries out 
the re expression on the lips scemingly with her true simple rites her Master's dying 
ready to break into a smile of quist happinses. gharg, isa stay royal tomb, with a grane 
‘AD thie speaks of death, us a Ohristisn loves ful and elaborately carved eanopy of fretted 
to think of it, Te tells of a trustful waiting stone—one of the most beautiful tombs in‘ 
for a solemn yet a joyful surprive. the world. Within thie shrine lies a cleeping 
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figure, robed and crowned. 


perhaps somewhat wenk in character and 
undecided, but singularly peacefnl and beau- 


tiful in its setting of long wavy hair. ‘Tho 


face of one men and women would admire 
and ovon love ; and seeing that to the rare 
beauty was added kingly mink, it was 
face of one men would roadily die for, 


dare say not a few did in those stormy ; 


turbulent days when that sad king reigned 
in England. 

Beneath that stately tomb with the fair 
crowned effigy rests tho unhappy man known 
in history as Edward I. Te was no stranger 
in the halls of tho great religious house of 
Gloucester, Years before the tragedy which 
closed his life, whon his futher way king of 
England, Prince Kdward was dining in the 
Abbot's hall of the Monastery of Gloucester, 
Pictures of the kings, his ancestors, adorued 
the walls of tho guest chamber. 
in the courso of tho banquets tumei to his 
host the Abhot, and asked him, half in joke 
half in earnest, if the monks would ever yivo 
him, tho Princo, a placo among his royal 
forefathers, Tho grave Abbot Thok; 
Glonconter answered—wero the wonts 
but Thoky a propesy 1- that he hoped ono 
day to have him, Princo Kdwand, in the 
abbey, but in a nobler pluvo than in @ mere 
guest chamber. 

Neither princo nor monk thought, in that 
high day of feasting, that for lmg ecn- 
turioa, bard by the high-altar of the Abbey, 
only # fow yards away, the Prince's scul 
tured effigy, wearing royal robes and a kingly 
crown, would mark the place of sepulchre of 
a murdered King of England. ‘The Abbut’s 
reply was curiously fulfilled, 
the high-altar of the great minster church of 
the Monastery verily was a nobler place for 
tho Prince's effigy to rest in than tho dining- 
hall of the Monastery. 


abi 


Gloucester owes much of the glory and 
beauty of its stately (‘athedral to the pi 
daring of this same Abbot holy. 

Jong years after the ecene in the Abbot's hail, 
the body of the murdered King Edward IL 
jay unhonoured and deserted in that gloomy 
chamber of the keop of Berkeley Castle, some 
aixteon or soventeen miles distant from Glou- 
ceater, sevoral of the great religious houses 
in the neighbourhood doclined to give 
ve to dead king. Thess not vé 
ve monks of Bristol, Kingswood, 


The faco—the | 
touching legen tolls us it is a portrait—the ' ture to the poor remains 
face strangely winning and attractive, though | 


the 
1| 


Tho Princo, abbot dreamed 


Tho sido of gravo 
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Malmesbury thought that ‘yy granting sep 
ie hapless uo- 


crowned Edward they would expose them- 
selves to the ill-will of the doad man’s wife, 
the wicked Queon Isabolla, who war oxercis- 
ing for the time sovereigu power in the land. 
‘By a happy inspiration, difforont from his 
ren of Bristol, Kingswood, and Malmes- 
bary, Ablot Thoky of Wloncester tossed 
ide all cowardly fears une boldly begpod 
tho body of the murdered king. ‘Pho brava 
old mouk of Gloucostor too wus not minded 
to do this pious loyal deed privily in a 
corner; but with a golly retinno, in his 
own carriove adorned with the arms of his 
own stately abbey, Abbot Thoky sent to 
Berkeley Castle, and with pomp and core- 
mony fetched the corpeo of poor murdered. 
Edward home tu Gloucestor. 

Tt was a bravo, manly, pious act—this of 
the old Gloucester abbot. But when thoy 
did this noblo bit of work, neither monks nor 
od of tho extruonlinary rich 
guerdon which their lovod minater church 
would in coming days rocoive for their bravo 
andl beautiful act of tonder chivalry, 

Tho minster bad not loug to wuit bofore 


of it received ita aplendid recompense for tho 


deed done by its abbot. Hor the deat 


fies ton, whom wo kuow as Edward III, 


took apeody and sharp vengeance on his 
father’s betrayers and murderers, ‘Thon, over 
tho ered king’s romains, he Wilt, near 
tho high-altar, the graceful tomb which, aftor 
fivo and a half cunturies, we still gazo at 
with wondering sdmiration, Edward TL. 
‘was not content with simply building o 
stately tomb to his father's memory, he 
honoured with rare honour the monastery 
and its minster church, which, in spite of 
dsnger, had not forgotten the reve- 
rence due to « fallen king. 
But royal favour was only a vory little 
i oft thorich rewarl which the Abbey of 


Bloucaster ocaived for ita brave act of loving 


‘With one of those any revalaions oe 
ing not uncommon in the story of a people, 
England vemed round and bogan to Petoat 
with singular devotion the memory of its once 
deap sed and persecuted King Rdward. 

was 8 singular and olmost inexplicable 
eult, this revorence for the murdered Ed. 
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Some, perimps, came thinking thus to pay 
court to the reigning sovereign; some 
canso they felt that a bitter wrong had heen 
done, and they who doubtless had shouted 
approval when Edward waa shut up in his 
dolofal prison at Borkeloy, now came to tho 
tombside and offored rich gifts as u kind of 


tardy reparation, Some camo to Glonrester poy 


‘out of a hope to win the favour of the tei; 

ing king, some to propitiate the shale of the 
dead, rome from curiosity, sume pessibly 
the ter mmtuher -beeause they believed 


tho dead Hdward, king and martyr, could 
somohow holp thom and make prosperous 
and happy their homes, 

Miracles were teported to have been 
worked in that stately aisle where tho now 
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and splendid canopy had arisen over tho 
white offigy of tho porsecuted sovereign. 
Tho Abhey treasury grew rich—vory rich 
—with the pilgrims’ gifts. ‘These pilgrims 
kept crowding in ever-increasing numbors to 
tho abrine, and tho strange adoration of the 
murdored Edward grew more and more 


r. 
tw years after that memorable day when 
ho brought the dishonoured remains of King 
Edward LL to Gloucester, and laid them with 


[all reverence close to the high-altar of the 


prond minstor church of his monastery, 
Abbot Thoky, now an old man and worn 
out with thonght and care, resigned the over- 
sight of his great roligious house to younger 


John Wigmore, a notable 
namo in the annals, not only of 
Gloucester but of famous artist 
monks, sucecoded to the charge 
of o grim old Norman minstor 
chureh dating from tho days of 
Kdward the Confessor, Harold, 
and the Conqueror, Tho great 
church of the Sovorn Lands, 
when John Wigmoro becamo 
Abbot of Gloucester, possoasod 
grandeur, solidity, massivoness ; 
In its goneial design there was 
plainnoss, almost auntority. 16 
tad been built in rudo and 
stormy «lay» after the fashion 
somewhat of a fortrons; the 
walls wero of enormous thick 
new, piotcod with round, archod 
windows of no great sizo, but of 
considerable depth, Tho maa- 
sic pllarsand low, round aisle 
ston! grey and solemn, mug: 
gestive of vast power und of un 
shaken duration, It breathed, 
did the old Norman minster 
which Abbot Wigmoro found in 
Gloucester, awe and rolomnity ; 
but it was wanting altogethor in 
that: exquisite grace and tender 
beauty which in the more splen- 
did medieval cathedrals inspiro 
igher devotion. 
en Wigmore became ab- 
bot of the ald Norman pile of 
Gloucester ho found bit ina 
different position from that ocou- 
ied hy any of his prodecessors. 
yal Gloncester stood high in 
favour with King Edward TL, 
and higher still in the estimation 
of the English people. The pious 


‘and more vigorous hands, 
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act of his predec exso1, Abbot Thok3 20 hing before, 20 overflowimg toasury, for the 
img, with iI] reverence and honour, the body ctowd. of pilgnms visting day by day King 
of the murdered king, ¥ ts looked upon by Edwards shrine Icft bohwid them substantial 
the many a> 4 natiwnil act of repu.stion for tokens of then visit m the shape of more ot 
a great national crime, and Abbot Wigmore’s less costly offerings 
great Bonedictme Honse of Clowester en — The monk was often a greut architect 
joyed now not mor} a high poution m Those glorious mcred pilos mon wonder at 
popelar estimation, bat, onmg to this popu and sdmre with so desp an admuation— 
gytimabon, what xt had never possessed mughty piles which grew up m 90 many 
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centres of Europe from the eloventh to the 
fiftonth contury—wore largely the fruit of 
tho monk's hand and brain, 

"Tho eloistor life scoms to have been pecu- 
Tiarly aduptod to the architects craft. ‘Tho 
dloister of the Middle Agos produced, it is 
trac, famous historians, truo poots, phi 
sophers, lawyers, doctors, statesmen, and 
certainly nota fow of rarely gifted paintors. 
But tho cloistor was not the solitary fiold 
Wwhero these various masters in their sevcral 
Soutng that long porod whiek men nog 

turing that long period which mon roughly 
call tie Middle Ages, the monk was surel 
the first, and not only was ho the first archi- 
tect of his own day, but in succeeding days 
he bas hold the first place, ‘The great 
monkish mastorpioces in architecture are still 
the schools whither revort: for instruction, 
inspiration, the foremost in the 
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Hence the great square contral tower with 
Dattloments, like the donjon or keep of a 
castle: we see some of these characteristic 
features at Poterborough and at Tewkesbury. 
Tleneo too the narrow apertures for ight, 
scarcely more than perforations in the massive 


8, phil walls, 


‘But these old stormy times were now long 
past. Christian clinches now cast their 
shadows over those deep blue fins of Nor- 
way and Deumark whence the war ships 
of tho Vikings used to sail on their expedi- 
tion of plunder among the towns and villogos 
of d and Norinandy. Thoro was D0 
noed in tho duys of the strong rule of the 
third Edward for these church fortrosnos, So 
‘Wigmore detormiuod to carry out what had 
been dreamed of in hin qniet cloisters, 
and to reclotho with a new strange beauty 
tho aisles and choir of his groat minster 


suggestion, inspirati 
craft of architects. Those old maaterpioces, church. 


none dream of surpassing ; our generation, 
with all ils boasted progress in scieneo uud 
in art, deems iteeli happy if it can, with fair 
succes, imitate thoso matchless buildings 

High umong those inimitablo works ranks 
the gruat Church of the Severn Lauds, tho 
Cathedral of Gloucester, 

John Wigraore, who became abbot of the 
old Norman minster some two years aftor 
King Mdward 1, was laid to rest hard by 
tho minater’s great altar, was no doubt ono 
of thero gret monk-architocts. Ho antered 
on his high oflice at » fortunate time; his 
abbey stood, as wo have scon, high in royal 
favour, his troasary was ovorflowing with 
gold, and the revenue arising from the pil- 
grime to the shrine of ihe murdered Edward 
was increasing your by yoar. 

Tho old Norinan minstor church was large 
enough and to sparo ; its strony foundations, 
ite thick and masay walls, its mighty columns 
would endure for nges. “Thero wus ovidently 
no occasion to rabuild or to enlarge it, But 


the starn plainness, the grave simplicity, the 
overs edeur of the noble ne biked these 


Abbot Wi; 
his day, 

two and a half or three conturics carlier, 
might almost seom to have been built for 
warlike or deferuive purposes. The builders 
of Abbot Serlo and of the days of Edward 
the Confessor wore ovidently impressed with 
the dangora of the stormy age in which they 
lived, and built as though an invasion of 


ore and the architect monks of 


yikes of unchristianised Northmen or 
Danes, had to be ted agai ‘The gene- 
ral impression of a great Norman abbey was 


that a fortress church rose up before you. 


The Norman cathedral, built some new an 


‘He would dovise a now order in architeo- 
ture, wonld roclothe, #0 to rpeak, tho mighty 
stones of Sorlo’s minster. It was a gigantic 
uniortaking, but Wigmore hail ample means 
at hia command to curry it out. 

Ho boyan hia master-work in the vast 
suuth transept, in the grout Kouth arm of the 
eros in the old Norman abbey. It wos a 
bold and daring work, and must have cost, 
bosides vast thought, enormons labour, The. 
whole of the old work was curiounly and 
deftly refaced and covored with yunnelling 
of richly carved stone. Tho now (it ix now five 
hunlred yours old), bountiful stono-vork, woll- 
nigh as frosh ss on tho day of ita complo- 
tion, looks a though it wero nailed on to 
the original Norman walls and columns and 
aisles; it may be compared to n mighty 
stone Sci] thrown over walls and pillars and 
acrons archos ; tho little apertures in tho 
musty walls were changed into great and 
stately windows; the few old ornaments, 
always picturesque in their rugged simpli. 
city, wore presoryod by tho unerrg taste of 

fourteonth-century monk-builiers, and 
curiously and skilfully wore weaved into tho 
moro elaborate designs, 

Six years suilicod for tho complotion of 
this first part of a vast work. In six years, 
with a practically bottomless pure, the 
according Stor pene tor “4 

ling to Al ‘igmore’s wos 

Joted. ‘Tho date was aD, 1335, in 

ich year the gtr hed P dicular 

pisces of work in England left monk- 
workmen's hands. 


It was 0 daring conception, but strangely 
peautifal—eo beautiful that’ it not only 





omboldencd tho (loucestor monks to 
with their curious desi; 
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but it positively gave a new impulse 
to English arclitecture, and the 
Gloucester design was imitated and 
elaborated in other é churches 
and abbeys in on: land. 

Wo will go ou with our story of 

Gloneester put on the reat of 
ita splondid and glorious robo of stone 
‘in another chapter. 
* . * . 

Sometimes in tho late evening: 
tide, when all is still and quict, 
when strangers and attendunte aro 
gone, when tho great church is half- 
veiled, half-revealed in the tender 
graco of tho long drawn-out soft, 
summer twilight, 1 go into that south 
transept, with ita voil of carved 
stone, tossed over the stern grave 
Norman work, and gaze on tho awful 
beauty which these workmen, dead 
and forgotten for more than five huy- 
dred yours, called into being. ‘Thou I 
think I hogin to we something of 
what Wigmore and his monke had in 
thoir minds when they piled thoir 
chaimod stones one on tho othor, in 
Teantiful coufusion aa it seems, but 
really with studied order. Thogin to neo 
comothing of those heavenward aspirw 
tions of these monk-urehitects, w) 
the Divino und perfevt Architect lod god. 
on during thone long ages—inon are to 





of cutirely re- call dark,—in those quiet peaceful homes of 


modolling their grand old Norman minster, prayer and thought tormod monasteries 


THE LARK. 


HEAR the lark to-day ; ho rings 
Against. a hazy Anil cloud— 
‘The glorious little soul with wings! 
‘Who sings #0 sweet and clear and loud, 
‘Tht all tho fields that. lie sround 
Beem tingliug with melodious sound. 
Taco him not, nor do I care 
To strain with upwanl viow the sight 
yh for me to know the air 
1s full of his iutonse dolight 
Tetand, nor do I care to misk 
‘One falling raptaro of hia bliss 


Ho,ring the mow is on the bill 


‘hodge and tree is seon, 


‘When epring has wander'd at her will, 
phocy of misty grocn, : 
‘A soft deaire for summor days, 


POT SN ihe ncn ee Hee 


Bat he—be knows that thus to 4 
‘ings on the eummer that 


To wako 
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Pi 
be, 


is ripe 


grass and touch the treo, 


Until the toying day-wind weaves 


A web of universal 


All this he Inows, and henes hia song 
Throbe with tho joy of what it bringy; 


And being hid 
‘The folding of tho clouda he sings, 
Knowing full woll hia song will be 


The deeper for its mystery. 


Thon poot of heaven, for of this earth 
‘We deom thee not: I stand today 


With all the ripple of thy mirth 
‘Around, and driving th 


jhta away, 


Hearing thy glorious music 
fearing thy rai 


Tn one continuous 


And as I listen in this mood 
Tleap to feel thy minstrel strain 


Draw 


stroot-fover from the blooil, 


‘The hy from the weary brain, 


Till Tam 


ft auch hoon to bless, 


Full of unthinking happiness, 


ALKXANDRR ANDKRSON 


THE ROBBERS OF THE ROCKIES, 
Br J. CAMERON LEBS, DD. 


ROM time to time there have appoarod 
accounts in the American newspapers 
of the robbery of railway trains, These rob- 
beriea have generally taken place in remote 
and outlying parta of the States, into which 
the railway syatom has but lately ponstrated. 
For a tran to he what the Americans call 
“held up,” was, daring the last year, rather 
a frequent ocourronce, and the procosa of 
“holding up” waa done in a manner so skilful 
as to be generally attended with success, 
There were cases reported in which the 
robbers got the worst of it, but they too 
often made Good their etcaps, not only with 
their lives, but with considerable booty, 
leaving the train they had plundered to go 
on ita Way rainus its mails and the 
stripped of their money and valuables. Tost 
November, on my way from San Francisco 
to New York, the train in which I crossed 
the Rocky Mountains fell into the hands of 


Shoes, maressling, gentinmen 5 ed as ex- 
periences may be interesting T ventuze to 


give thom here, though they may not be so 
startling a8 those of some “othe travellers 
who have fallen among thieves. 

T left Salt Lako City on the forenoon of » 
beautiful day in the fall of the yen, and 
after skirting the river “Jordan” and the 
“Lake of Tiberias,” names which the Mor- 
mons have transferred from Palestine to 


thair own torritory, the train began to enter 
a wild and r, and to cross tho 
mountain rampart by which the plain 


of the Salt Lake is environed. All the after- 
noon we slowly ascended, and it waa eveni 

before we reeshed the Castlo Gate, formed 
by two enormous steep rocky walls, between 
which the railway Pass There wns 
good many carriages in the train, 

i Pallman® in binge travelled had about 
twenty passengers. We were very sociable 
and tine passed quickly. Ar evon an it was 
dark the berths on each side of the car ware 
made up by the negro attendant, the hea' 

curtains drawn, and we all went to bed, 
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sleeping soundly shai I was 
Mibenal at vou iie 


hillsides rove suamod and bare, AB a ln 


fo replied that he merely 


ike ae the car wero now wide- 
awake, and popping thoir heads out from 
behind tho curtains of their burths, discussed 
the situation in a lively manner. It was 
now ovident that we wore “hold up,” and the 
conversation turned on what was » ikely to 
Pe ike upshot. I was icularly struck 
fe goods -bumour with which every one 

the occurrence. It appa- 

a vas remaried b dod by them as a very amus- 
ing oxperionce, yy hone more than by 
the ladies of our oat , who joined freely in 
the conversation, No one could at all have 


ybeervations 
as to what was likely to happen, and how 
sla we stood shivering ey the beds 
while we stood shivering in moonlight, 
Amid the however, there was 
evidently an effort by the passengers to make 


oon, apposite me pat his walch into’ boot, 
ve you put your money?” 
heard = passenger in Farina At 
another, 


“Thave ttre and 

a ripped up my mat put 
“Put it all in?” 
“Yous.” 


the train some ont. Them boys 


track, and prospect.” 
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“Well then, I had better take 
hem “boys TThows you warn't 
it cent.” 


travelling this line wit 
‘there was more 





pare, om on 
i connor T saw 2 lady emorge, robed in 
ig-gown. She marched down the 
compartment to the door, where there stood 
tin cistern for holding iced water, 


dof this she ted dropped in 


tho want beck ther souk ay ant 
“Gucea they wou't look there,” she 
to me as she passed by. 
long thin aan, who who was be rote 
a “drummer, 
said he would “p ein his punta nd go out 
afew minutes he returned, 
in the doorway, gave forth his 
ore he 
“adios and gontlomen,” is 
tate of matters is thie, ‘They are now in 
the mail-car, trying to force tho safe, and 
when thay'7® dono, we my Rect the ples 
sure of their company here.” So saying 
ceful bow anil retired. 
The attendant then locked the doors 
hopes he tid, they go enough 
“To hopes,” he said, “they get enc 
to content them without. Soumiug here— 
plonty of shinera in dat safc.” 
Looking out of the window again I saw a 
curiona sight, By the side 
river 
row with their hands up above their heads, 
They apy like so many boys at school, 
Tasw no one else, but a stout mic 
man in a ht “otal ite"s wali 
aa hand, He 


and, standi 


AH 


A 


“Tee one of them there behind that big 
stove,” he cried; “ guess Tl give him s 
stringing up,” 

to uit ther passengers would not allow him 


They hs Lancaster you 
fot? lon Saggy nod tap pe 


a0 


{ing off sixtoon shots apicce at the cars, 

one of them maybe ‘go through your 
darned old head.” So the “drummer” 
restrained himeelf. 

At the first station we stopped and the 
telegraph was set to work the news 
of what had happened up and down tho 
ling. We then got information as to what 
had really occurred. The engine-driver had 
seen a light set on the middlo of the track. 
‘This was the usual signal to atop, and he 
polled up. Hefound five men, drossod like 
‘cow-boys, and with blackoned faces, waiting 
for him, who told him and his mates to come 
down and hold up thoir hands. Each of 
the robbers carried pi aa ce ae: 
Having placed over tho men 
they pe led to tho mail car. ‘This they 
left m a state of inoxpreasible confusion. 
Mail bags wero ripped up, letters and newe- 
papers lay scattered about. The bage, I 
think thirty-six in number, containing ro- 
istored letters thoy took jion of, 
fhen went to the car wi re the esfe was 
kept, and ordered the man inside to open it, 
He had rolled ali the heavy it 
the door, and waa slow in obeying their 
command, They told him to be quick or it 
would ba worse for him. On en one 
of tho robbers presented a pistol at his 
sal to hiss open the safe ‘Ho aaid ho 
could not iat a8 it opened by an 
ment of lotters composing a word ‘the 
word had boon telegraphed on ahead, and 
ho did not know it, 

“Tl give you ten minutos,” said the 
other, ‘and if you don't open it, guoas 
you'll have to dio,” 

‘When the ten minutes had elapsod ho was 
going to exccuto his threat, but one of his 
comrades interfered saying, he belicved the 
man was telling the truth, They then 
worked at the als {oe ecuse Hy Bu sitet 
many attempts to give up hopes 
opening it. Aiterwards they held a con- 
sultation as to whether they should go 
through the cara, but decided thero were too 
pany. lumens, Se tee 0 cope with. 
Going to the track they removed two 
Togs ‘af wood they had placed across tho 


“Get up,” said the leader politely to the 
oon “Now you may go on— 
night 1” 
Their whole booty waa thus only ths mail 
with tho registered letters, the valuo of 
which i¢ was impossible to tell. i 
‘not even take the watches and 
enginédriver and hia comrades, 


against shot four robbers, and 
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of their expedition had evidently been the 
safe, which contained s considerable amount 


of 

fh the emoking compartment of the train, 
I listened to « lively discussion as to tho 
likelihood of the robbers being cought, The 
general opinion was that “ tho sheriff would 
nah them,” though one “ guessed they would 
skip out of that territory pretty quick.” 

“ You see, ot ,” sata » fina open isned, 
man, from San Francisco, who the 
number of tho wild adventures he related we 
callod “tho Scalpor,” “Uncle Sam don’t 
care a dime for you and me being robbed, 
but it's  cussedly differont thing, touchi 
the mails. You bet! they'll be nabbed’ 
I askod him whethor if they had come to our 
car, there would have been any resistance. 

“ Guess,” he said, taking ont of his pocket 
8 vest little pistol, “ there ‘ud be some shoot- 
in’ goin’ on around, I wouldn’t give them 
my money without pulling on thom.” 

Then followed some: fornian yarns, well 
Iiely bese etppol at Kiam bow tho guard 

stopped at w tho gut 
the rest fled. Tho 
State gave hin: one thousand dollars and tho 
company two thousand. 

“Ho has now changed his trado,” addod 
tho narrator, 

“What for?” I inquired. 

“Ob, he has been on the drunk over 
since,” was the reply, given as gravely as if 
“being on the drunk” was a woll-known and 
honourable profession, 

Then the “drummer” told how at Bucha- 
rest, ho had waked one night, and found a 
man at woke bo ef his a en 
getting out hie pistol jot hit nt 
the arm, ‘and disabled him. And a ranche- 
man, out West, from noar Loe had 
a curious story, how the only time he was 
ever out without his pistol, he bad boen 
robbed. After a series of similar tales, a 
aed man, who bad deon silently smoking 

cigar, 





, struck in. 
“Wall boys,” he said, “I'm glad them 
robbers got nono of our plunder. But don’t 


you go, any of you, and take the blood of « 
Eolow-erttur, It’s an awful thing to do 
surely. There was 4 friend of mine onst 
eee tle om ate ty 
hind his ought be was going to 
draw, and pulled on him. Tho sheriff was 
after him, and he came up tomy ranche, and 

him derk, Idid. But he was miser- 
He said he could always hear the 
the dying mm, He saw him 
him awful with all his eyes when 
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ho lay down in bed. He didn't live long captured. Ido not know yet whether they 

after that, It's my ion that busmess are still at large. 1 saw, however, in a tole- 

killed him, Don't you, y8, go and take the lately that train on the same line had 

life of a fellow crittur if you can help it1” “held up,” and “that the robbers had 
So ended my adventure in the Rocky got off with a rich booty.” discs wl pa, 

Mountains, Tamay add that I never heard were ny ol old friends of the Rockies 

while in Amores whether the robbers were suing their calling, 


ARTISTS I HAVE KNOWN, 
Br JOSEPH SWAIN. 
L—REDERICK WALKEE, 4.B.A. 


ho have 
away before achieving the promise of their 
Quite a cluster of men who 5) sppea at etre 
70—B80 lav already, at tho 
their pencils down, fall early for 
‘become established beyond the ‘Kameincs a ‘ire of 
their friends, and of whom only briof and fugitive 
notices roraain to indicato the mannor of men they 
wore and the character of the work a did. Tho 
moe Walker, Pinwell, Eltze, J. Larleas, 


Paul Gray, ©, H Bennett, 
Bais Galtcots are amongst thoeo who “finished 


the rk a ‘co soon fe the advance ofthat 
art to which they wore devoted, and whose memorials 
‘ro contained in he fleating literature to which their 
contnbutions arlded grace and value. These men 

sca ey we toner ih Lag, 
revival ; ‘were contemporancous with Lwighton, 
or, Holman Hunt, Leech, Tonniel, 
Row ile and Du Maurier; tho firat fiuste of 
whoso pencils appeared in Once a Week, the Cornit 
Hagen, Goad Words, and the Sunday Magara 

‘ive years Graphic appeared, Docem! 
1869," and the pages of this e journal were 
enriched with the earliest as woll as the best pro- 
(vm Phebe Moen ins 0) Sf ows petfodlsy who att eonlent mame sate 
for the first signs of those new departures identi- 

fied with certain of the names mentioned. 

Thus, with regard to Walker, whose work only eo covered a poriod of sixteon jon fromm 
reso te Hans Fo ee shee said, pe masa loa ene i yond aba Wen 
water-colour,” the progress art must be sought for in pages e 
the Cornhelt ‘tapate and Good Words. 

jem Daptoe Sells te Scar of Walker's futrodection to Once 6 Weed in in hia preface to the 
catalogue of his woiks exhibited in 1876 at Deschamps Gallery, Btrest: A 
nervous, timid, boyish aspirant for employment ss a draughteman on Sood * *—Walker was 
en ts his nineteenth year—' called on the editor of Once @ Week, with specimens of his 
worl 

‘Walker waa the son of an artistic designer of jewellery, and was born in Maryle- 
bone, bone, May 26, ie on ™ first beard Fad Ale ol rengt Collegiate are 

‘own, wi was alwa: wings, i wes en- 
het by his mother, to whom Tho was devotedly attached. At fg es ‘went 


MCRING on the incidenta of » more than an usually 
busy life, spent from early boyhood sxaonget 
and artista, a ful impression ariaes 

by recalling the number of those w! ve passed. 
fon 
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His second drawii 
a mn Oncea We 
‘18, 1860, toa 





Propriet 
fore ie year closed hus 
drawmgs m that peri- 
odieal numbered twenty- 
four, In 1861, Once a 
Wek contamed twenty- 
nme lustrations from 
ina penal , in 1862 only 
twenty appeared , 

mm 1863 last, os a 
Iittle poem ontatled “AF 
ter Ten Yeara” 

Tn the Comb the 
growth of Walkers 
power can be clearly 
traced in his illustrations 


'ay throug! 
the World” and “Denis 
Duval.” Thoillustratrons 
toLovel the Widower,” 
“The a te Pa 

and ret 
wtp” we 
designs by "Thacker 
chawn on paper, whit 
had to be re-drawn on 
wont. belare be boing en en- 
gravod. It 
cult to please’ sathadbarey: 
because he did not liko 
his sketches altered in 
the least, yt in many 
instances 
at to be im 
to business in tho office of an architect ;In 1861 Thackeray waa writing “Philip,” 
tna surveyor, but soon gave that up, and and Walker was Financed to work from 
tion's ws abo, nay itwsh some of the sketches, Lia firet drawi 
Dagger” Laight chaien in Newman oppearel Mach 166), Thalsy 
BS or? Ye mat in Newman larch, 1861, eray Was 
Street, and was afterwards admitted to greatly pleased, and Walker eantarned” co ry- 
the Academy classes, but did not distin- mg the drawings for several months; 
guish —himeelt For a period of abont ho apaled to Thackeray to be allowed to 
re yous he found employment in Mr make hw own Thackeray's per- 
Woynpers service ; and the oxpira- mission was obtain ty Mr. George Snuth, 
hus term there sought a moro ex- and Walker's first orgmal illustration sp 
tended sphere as o master draughtaman. peared May, 1861, entitled “Nurse sod 
His ae Mtustration nppere January 14, The reqult waa ne 
1880, in Everybody's Jowmnal, to a bi et rma was delighted, 
id About, entitled “The Ro alker to ail hia acquaintances and friends, 
rong.” The figure extracted from this ty mao he was Breatly flattered. One of 
piers me (ah the ond of article) contains indi- protean hetr et Eintip ain Church,” Walker 
oationa of some of those excellencies which afterwards painted in water colonts, 17 inches 
afterwande made him famous, by 14 inches, for which he received about 
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thirty gnii and this picture was lately 
resold for £577 10s, 

‘Walker continued to illustrate Thackeray's 
stories, and some of his best work is in ‘‘Denis 
Duval,” the story unfinished wt Thackeray's 
death in 1863. 

Tho last of his drawings for this story ws 
gre on opposite , by kind permission of 

: Smith, After haying boen cap- 
tured and taken on board the Serapis, Denis 
was allowed to go ashore at Deal, where his 
mother awaited him at the “Blue Anchor.” 
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good son] insisted on dressing my hair with 
her own hands, and tied it ine smart quone 
with s black mbbon.” This is the incident 
oa by the artist for illustration. 
alker illustrated th of 

* Oswald Cray,” by Mis Henry Wood, which 
appeared in Good }¥ords , and the picture on 
p- 476 is an excellent specimen 
‘at that period of his carver. 
‘ane Japs, Walker jomed the Langham 

ing Club, composed entirely of artiste, 
‘One rule of this club was that the members 


hia work 


“How my mother’s oyes kindled with kind- should at thoir ordinary mesting, in turn, 
need as she saw mo!” says Dems “The name a subject to be illustrated by those 











‘TaaTeo Cathorsses, 
From ™ The Village om tha Ong" 


present, An hour and a half was the time In 1864 Walker was eloctod a member of 
allotted for the work, which might be oxe- the Society of Painters m Water Colours ; 
cuted in pencil, chalk, Iudian ink, or colours. in 1866 he recesved the medal of the Society 
Ono sketch lymg before mo by Walker is of Arts; the bronze modal at Paris in 1867 ; 
"The Convalescent,” the subject on one and in 1871 be was elected honorary member 
icular ovening; it measures six inches of the Belgian Socioty of Painters in Water 
four inches, and contains three figures Colours. 
drawn in Indian mk The convelesent — The first work which he exhibited at the 
herself is seated in un old fashioned high- Royal Academy was “The Lost Path,” in 
Ick chair noar a window, and ber maid bus 1863, an engraring of which oppeared in the 
Just admitted a coy hittle fellow carries Graphse, December 25, 1869, ‘is was fol- 
im his band @ bouquet, This is imen lowed in 1867 by “The Bathers,” which sold 
of Walker's best atyle and most charming at Christie’s 8 year or two ago for 2,500 
manner, guiness, In 1868 he exhil at the 
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Academy “Tho Vegrant” in 1869 “The 
Old Gata,” and in 1870 “The Plongh” In 
January, 1871, he was clected an associate 
af the Hoyal Aoudemy. 

‘At a sulo of pictures in Christio's rooms a 
your av, seven of his pictures were 
chasol hy Mewre. Agnow. wore, ““Way- 
farers,” £735, “Spring,” £2,000, “Summer,” 
(£595, “Antrumn,® £1,050, “Fisherman and 
Gail" £766, and a gipsy oman at fire 
from “Vagranta,” £198, No greator 
could be furniched of the estimation 
tn which the deceosd artis works are now 

In working out the minntost dotail Walkor 
was painfully conscientious, ‘This was even 
shown in the backgrounds of lis illustrations, 
most of which wore drawn on the blocks 


from nature, the majority of them being f 


econes at am or in tho 
vioinity, 

Tio ‘was always vory anxions over tho 
pene of his drawings, eyenagiad ofa 
letter (given on opposite je), one amongst 
many recoived tom nae refors to_his 
drawing, “Tho Two Cuthorinos,” for Miss 
‘Thackeray's “The Village on the Cliff,” and 
illustrates his scrupulous care in this way. 
On oe AT3 wo give the illustration re- 
forred to by pormiasion of Mr. Smith. Of 
tho two Cathurines, Misa Thackeray saya, 
“My iitdle porson is only Miss George, a 
poor little twenty year old governess, part 
worriod, part jmzzlod, part sad, and part 
happy too, for mere youth and good epirits. 
You can seo it all in her round faco, which 
brightons, changos, smiloa and saddens many 
timon « day.” 

‘Walker maie two drawings only for 
Punch, The first appeared in the Almanack 
for 1865, and represented a charming com- 

yy of nymphs and their friends in the soa. 
The toxt describes the rcono on a “Now 
Bathing Company, Limitod, Spocimens of 
Costume to bo worn by the Shareholders.” 
A lighter has beon converted into a floating 
batling ostablishment, Tho central figuro 
ia Neptune, who holds o trident in his might 
hand ; and aruongst the company is ono who 
‘wours a wholk coquettishly set on her head, 
ani carrics in her hand an escal. fon. 
Othora wear houl-gear made of a limpet, a 
plaice, ani a garnet. 

‘The sccond drawing appoared in Purch 
August 21st, 1869, and represented “ 
tain Jinks (of tho Sejizh) and his Friends 
enjoying thomeclvea on the Kiver.” A 
commen fishing-boat bas been fitted up with 
@ clumsy engine, and Captain Jinks stands 
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beside the stoker—a man with satanic face, 
with right hand extended directing the 
course. Tho Captain in of the shop-walkor 
type, and his five friends who sit in the 
bows smoking ere counter-skippera. The 
boat cute the water in such & way as to 
drive a wave to each shore, the effect of 
which is admirably shown by throo incidenta 
—an artist in & pant rashos to catch his 
easel which is falling into the water ; a skiff 
is overturned, tho oarsman falling into the 
waves; while a man with a face of exquisite 
restfulness sits on oo giver-side, rod os 
hand, waiting, until the Selfish Captain 

his caddish crow havo passed, to resume 


fbi 

Wdlese was correctly described by Tom 
‘Taylor as “nervous, timid, sensitive young 
fallow, frail and mall of boy, an foverd 
temperament.” He never wos wholly 
mntisfiod with his own work; always sing 
‘There & inraly a tase of gusty” 

8 a trace isty,” says 

Tom Tuylor, “in his work, na aan 
of sad sweet estivences, His picturos 
aro pooms, . .. influenced all his con- 
temporntes not already establiahed in their 
ty 


y 
._ Im a criticiam of his work which appeared 
in the Times, June 8, 1875, after his death, 
the writer said, “He needed but a short 
technical training to discover for himself the 
laws of effect in this special branch of tho 
artist's craft"—drawing on wood— which 
resting on the sure foundation of an appre- 
cistion of light and shade at onco most 
strong and subtle, were combined in him, 
with on ineffable grace, an exquisitely doli- 
ato feoling of tho mutual relations of human 
form and oxpression, and of both these to 
colour, and the imaginative fecling which 

the combination of figures and their 
‘kground, be it landscape, interior, or 
architecture and scenery combined, so as to 
make all the elements of a piece work to one 
ctw Se Cornkit I for Jul; 

.” in t] ill Magazine for July, 
1875, indicates many of the characteristic 
of Walker in the course of a very approcia- 
tive notice, 


oS ace ee ee 
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fae larger matier oil, of tho range and variety of gillis with his rod, who rises from 9 water all ri 
Stunt wis he rok const Tht ia tat ith the epg of mica: the et 
‘peon muificiently acknowledged. . .. Hewes a grest of salmon, curl; drawn as only cas 
faberman, Gus do stad hal eat Nin tw Sho newt ca eel 
count of « beary flak he hed caught and an invita- them thrusts his insidious nossle between tho very 
‘tion to the a Pho seply tw drain quite bars of theeasel. . . . Donot think there ia any resson 
etkony Welker 7 knocla i gon of St Gf hinfowene. Beareely any pacaicr orcr bas essbed 
a it ever bas: 
Mag iBarahiy beacous, pl bicwono wor, boon alteays copes ails er vaserain 
, painting m it wore, been imental, always rather in, 
at his easel. "Tho tamptar both in ail “et mad s the 


hima in the formof s kngeasd grinning Highland of ono who was continually feding aftur 


¥ 


fee, dons, here are two mlver peciilcasss, ‘They wore both your Untie Richad's.”* 
From" Oronta Cray.” 





hocould yetdo. Noman waserermoro all kinds of i fons, as well us to those of the 
terentod in the purmuit of his idol. . . . His lovely Jeske of human ings end aspects of the 


ways stoppin; ‘alker one of the first men to in- 
combining improsuns ; und in the troduce brush work into his drawings on 
F s halfdry brush he gare 

poignantly sensitive to texture to the line he was drawing ; his 
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THE OLD KNIFE-GRINDER, 


was bold ond effective rather than 
elaborate With a few Imes he 
could Produce all that ony: ato 
express; und every was 
of charactor. 
For the benofit of his health he 
t the latter part of 1873 in 
tin, returning in the spring of 
1874. Unfortunately from this he 
derivel no permanent bovefit, for 
upon his roturn he suffered severely 
in the throat and cheat. The spring 
of 1876 witnossod a temporary im- 
ovement in his health, but he 
ed on June 4th in the same ear. 
He was st the time upon a fishing 
excursion near Ht, Fillan’s, Perth- 
ahire, and was buried on the Tuos- 
day following at Cookham Chureb, 
in the eame grave with a brother 
end his mother, A memorial to 
the decoased artist in the form of 
a medalbon ‘it was executed 
‘Mr, H. HL Armatoad as 9 Jebour 
love, and orectod to his memory 
in the church. 

To the charactor of the disease 
from which he suffered was proba- 
bly owing Walker's restless dis- 
satisfaction with his own drawings, 
and the “end sweet, ivences ” 
with which he end: his work. 
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“ QTILL at th glass, thou dawdling Ings! 
Still fiddhng with thy gown ' 

Get hookod, I say, the quickest way, 
‘And bring my bandbox down. 

Til change my cap—by some good hap, 
Here’s Nat come to town. 

‘Well worth the foe those scissors be ; 
They've served mo long and leal.” 

And uhwr, gue, whirilek, 
Bound goes the 


“There's packs of jacks and idle quacks 
That make s vast parade, 
Bat aw and jag for all their brag, 
Or leave you ne'er a blade. 
At twioe tha price Pd have ’em nice, 
And Nathan knows his trade.” 
She tiea the ribbon round her chin, 
asd ole gen anrnien 
wT, git, 
Rownd goss the wheel. 


‘Thore’s hauling down of handles brown, 
‘Thore’s searching drawer and box, 
And all the street’s a fusa of fost, 
A fluttering of frocks ; 
But calm he stands, with watchful hands, 
Correct and orthodox, 
He now to teat the edge, 
presses, sole ancl heel ; 
And whirr, grr, 
Rownd goes the wheel. 


ies repose across bis nose ; 
nightcap gives a ; 
nme heli mi 
meer 
ight stet ing 
riod dengnone the case, a 
He yeas the Saree final tone, 
iting no appeal ; 
Ani aisr, gor, 
Round goes the uhed!, 
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Come scissors slight and shears of might, 


‘What sights hia eyes have met! Come knives of overy strain ; 
For squire and dame his service claim, ‘The twoezem nip, the pincers grip, 
people grander yet— ‘Tho hamumor Leata amain ; 
‘Tho Queen confides to none besides Dovm, ‘neath tho toos the treadle goea, 
Her best white-handled set, ‘Tho wheel spins round again. 
Bat not a word of all he knows “There, dame, the blade’s ua as new— 
‘Thoeo olose-act lips reveal ; I trow, ‘twill carve the meal!” 
As whirr, giv, whirrilek, So, whirr, give, whirrilek, 
Hound goss the twheel. Honnd goes the wheel. 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDOE, 
JONAL 
H Bible Stndg. 


By rnz tara OJLARLES READE, D.C.L., Avruox or “Ix'a Nevex roo Lars ro Maur,” src. 


of ONAB, the son of Amitai, figures 
‘amongst the prophetical writers, but he 
‘was not ono; he was only a seor, like Na- 
than, Elijah, Eliahe, the prophet that came 
ae 7 rae oe many othors. aie them, 
his inspiration wan ovcasic t taught 
lim something of the at God (Jonah 
iv. 1). His other prodictions aro lost for 
seen of clrvaller, Li a aay ihe has 
10 it 06: ats 
ovonts that provoded. and followed it. Ths 
Tittle Hetrow seor suddenly reeoived a 
and startling commission—to go to tho 
of tho Tigris and throaten tho oldest, largest, 
und wickodost city in the world with speed, 
destruction for its sins. That still, i 
voice, which no mortal had over defied, 
thrilled Jonah's car, “Arise, go to Nino- 
veh, that grot city, and cry again it; for 
thoir wickcdness ie come up bofore mo.” 
Hero was an honour for 8 pay soar. Tlis 
betters would havo received it with pious 
exultation, Samuel, or Nathan, Elijah, 
Elisha, Johh the Baptist, or Paul, would 
have risen like lions, aud gono forth with 
strong faith and pious pride to thundor 
against groat Nineveh. But this 
man received the order silently, and silently 
evaded it, Ho did not hang his hoad and 
object like poor crnahed Moses, when the 
hot patriotism of his youth had been cooled 
into apathy by exilo, family tios, and forty 
sean intercourse with Midianitish bullocks, 
onal: received tho divine command, qnictly 
eed ‘bask upon ih ae oe finevoh, 
to the seaport Jo; dled in a ahi 
ir a port opps, ship 
imperfect was his inspiration at thie 
time that he thought the land of the God 
that he sorved could not reach him on s fo- 
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They got into blue water, and such was 
hia confidence that he told the ship’s com- 
yy ho was flying from tho tutelary God of 
‘ulestine. His hearers, no more enlightened 
than himeelf, reccived his communication 
Bal penal nigh from th 
ya ity tom) from the 
Lord fell upon tho sea, Sad te chip was in 
mortal danger. ‘Tho mariners were terrified, 
and cried every man to his God, and, not, 
trusting too much to that, throw tho caree 
overboard, Bat thero was ono man who di 
not share their apprehensions. Ho wont 
pict to sloep, and neithor the roaring sea, 

10 whi a wind, nor tho poor, creaking, 
labouring ship disturbed him. And of 
tho pooplo whose lives wero in such poril, 
who was this ono calm slosper 

Tt was Jonah. 

But tho shipmaster came to him, and shook 
him, and insisted on his culling on his God. 
But lo! the peril inereasod, and from the 
suddenness and Telenen of ae storm, thoy 
began to sus; 10 id e against 
aoe oe thet teat wel thay 
east lots to learn who was the culprit, 
the lot fell on Jonah. Thon thoy gqueskoned 

im as to his country and occupation, hopis 
somehow or other, to gather how he hed of- 
fended heaven. 

Then Jonah, who now realised hia folly 
and the narrow viowa ha had taken of Him 
who is omni nt and almighty, repli 
“Tam an Hobrew; and J foar the the 
God of heaven, tho hath made the sea and the 


dry land.” 
Then the quaking marincrs remombered 
he bad told them he was flying from hia 
God ; and now behold that God, by his own 
confession, waa not a local divinity, but the 
creator of sea and land. 
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Connecting this now revelation with tho ‘ 
sudden tempest and their increasing peril, , 


the men wero in mortal fear, and put 6 ter- 
Tible question to Jonah :— What shall we 
do to you to save our own lives?” 

Then Jonah, faulty as his character was, 
shone out like the sun. No shirking; no 
craven subterfuges. Ho looked them in tho 
face and ssid— 

“What you must do is, ley hold on me, 
and cast me into the sea, so shall the sca be 
calm to you; for I know that for my sako 
thia great tempest is upon you.” 

‘Thus did donah slow Ditasclf  prophot 
and a man. Though terror-strickon, mur- 
dorous oyes glared on him, and the fearful sea 
yawned ‘and raged for him, ho was so truo 
and so just that he delivered his own doom 
unflinchingly. 

Nobihty Dogeta nobility; and the partnors 
of his poril could not bear to sacrifico a man 
in whom they saw no evil, but on the con- 
trary justice, heroism, and_ self-sacrifice, 
The poor, honost fellows said, “ An: 

‘but that,” and chose rather to be wrecked on 
shore. Thoir ship, after all, was but a 
lightonod of its cargo, a0 they got out thoir 
long oars and maile « gallant effort tu row 
their triremo ashoro, aud there leave her 
‘bones, but eavo thoir own lives and that self- 
sacrificing hero. This was not to be. Sixty 
hands labonring at thoso oars could not pre- 
vail against the one hand that hurled tho 
raging sea at that laboming galley and drove 
her from the Jand, 

Then theso doomed men resi; thom- 
aclyce to the will of Jonah’s God. Thoy cried 
to him most pathetically, “ We beseoch thee, 
O Tord, we bosooch thee, lot us not paris 
for thia man’s life.” And on tho other 
they begged that if Jonah was innocent his 
blood might not be laid on them, since they 
had dono all they could to learn the divine 
will, And whon they had so prayed, they 
took up Jonah anrl cast him into the sea. 

No doubt, as that pale but unflinching face 
wont down without s cry or murmur, they 
looked on awhile with horror and miagiving ; 
but not for long; tho sea subsided as if by 
magic. The waves were calmed, the wind 
abated, the vessel was saved. The rescued 
mariners worshipped the God of Jonsh. 


Lo hia late companions Jonah was lost for 
ever. But God chastises his rebellious sor- 
‘vants—not them, Some monster 
of tho deep was sent to that ship’s side, and 
swallowed up Jonah as he eank. 

i Think of 
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itt For all thees things are skimmed so 
superficially that they never roully como 
home to the mind, least of all to the mind 
that is bent on preaching doctrines and not 
on comprehending facts. Tho man found 
himself in w plucc cold as death and dark as 
pitch ; no room to move hand or foot. After 
tho first shock of utter amazement, the slimi- 
news, the smell, the water rushing through 
the fish’s gills, must bavo told him wherv 
he was, Oh, then concaive his horror! So 
‘ho waa not to dio in tho sea and there on 
end; but to lic in the belly of a great. fish 
till he rotted away; or to be brought up 
within range of the creature's tocth and 
gmawed away piccemes! and digeatod in frag- 
ment 


8 
Tako my word for it, the poor wreich 
passed many hours of agony, expecting s 
slow death of tormont, and would have given 
the world to be vomited into the ming aoa 
tna perish by drowang—a mk an common 
lout! 


Int ns the hours rollod on and death 
came no nearer, he began to hope a little, 
and to repent more and more, ‘Tho man was 
noon crushied into that state of acif-abasoment, 
and penitence, out of which a forgiving God 
often 1uiscs his fanity servants to grunt honour 
and happiness. He prayed to Gud out of tho 
fish’s belly, and said— 

“I criod by reason of mino aflliction unto 
tho Lori, and he heard me; out of tho belly 
of hell cried 1, and thou heardust my voice, 

For thou hadst east me into the docp, in 
the midst of the seas; and the floods com- 
passed me about: all thy Lillows and thy 
‘waves passetl ovor mo. 

“Thon I said, I am cast out of thy sight; 
yet I will look again toward thy holy temple. 

“The waters compassed me about, even to 
the soul: the depth closed mo round about, 
the woods ware wrappal sbout zy head. 

“T went down to the bottoms of tho moun- 
tains; the earth with ler bars was about moe 
for ever: yet hast thou brought up my life 
from corruption, O Lont my God. 

“When my soul fainted within me I re- 
membered the Lord: snd my prayer came in 
unto thes, into thine holy temple. 

“T will sacrifico unto theo with the voico 
of ving : I will pay that that I havo 
vowed. vation is of the Lord, 

“And the Lord spake unto the fish, and it 
vomited out Jonah upon the dry land.” 


‘Who was now the happicst’ man in all the 
world Why this forgiven siuner; this 
punished, humbled, rewarded robol. 
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To him life was ton times sweeter; the 
sunehine, the shelly beach, the a0, 
with its myriad dimples and priamatic hues, 
ten timea more Jovely than to ee 

Lazarus was returning from 
grave to his loved Mastor, and his darling 
sisters that wept on his neck for joy. 

Happy wus the widow's only son, whom 
the Master, mighty yet tender, dotivered 
with His own hand from his coffin to his 
bereaved mother, wild with amazoment and 
maternal love. But both these mon came 
back from the neutral stato of more uncon- 
scioumeas to daylight and the joys of life. 

Not a0 Jonah. He had been buried alive, 
and came back from the sickening horror of 
@ living tom), from a darkness and a death 
that he felt, to tho warm bright sunshine, 
the glittering sand painted with radiant 
shells, the purplo sea smiling myriad dimples 
‘and rainbowod with prismatic huos. 

Whilst he gazed at these things with a 
rapturo they had never yet created in him, 
and poured out his soul in gratitude, thero 
came to him once more tho still, sail voice 
of his Master, clear, silvery, dispassionate, 
and divinely beautiful. 

“ Arieo, go to Ninevch, that great city, and 
Preach unto it tho pronching that ft bid 

180. 











Jonsh now obeyed with alacrity and went of 


to Ninovoh, strong in his divine commission. 

Nineveh having perished about two con- 
turiea before ius visited the Tigris, 
we have no better authority as to ite size and 

tion than tho words of the Book of 

jonah. We may, however, rely on tho uui- 

versal tradition that it was a city of vast 

size and magnificence, and three days’ journey 

in circuit by Jewish computation, or 480 

Greek stadia, which two measuroments agree, 
being 60 English milos. 

Tt was a brilliant and luxurious city, at 
the head of the world in general magnificence 
and in the fine arts. 

A rnde Hobrew seer came from a country 
inferior in every montal quality but xnow- 
ledge of God, und threatened this if 
city with destruction in forty days, if the 
people did not repent their sins and turn to 
the true God. 


The thing to be oxpected was that tho 
townspeople would laugh at him for a day 
or two, and thon drag him throngh their 
gutters, or whip him through the streots 
with bis Prophecy pinned to his back in 
ea ped y Gand eng 

ut inspit and being, #0 
from the dead to 


by 
to apeak, » prophot raised 
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do a great work, preached with snparnatural 
; and bowed these Assyrian hearts 
the throne to the cabin. The king of 
Nineveh, the greatest monarch of the day, 
Tose up from his throne at ths ing of 
Jonah, Inid his royal robe in the dust and 
sat on the ground in sackcloth ond ashes, a 
picture of lowly penitence, and an example 
which all his people followed, ‘They fasted, 
not by halves, but to the confines of torture. 
They tasted neither food nor drink, and they 
kept food and drink from their herds, their 
flocks, and their beasts of burden. The} 
covered thomectves and their cattle witl 
sackcloth ; they abstained from the sins that 
Jonah had denounced, ond cried for ms 
to tho God of this Boanerges, Thon God 
saw, pardoned and spared. 

Here waa a triumph for Jonah—alone, 
and with no human bsip, he had terrified 
ant converted the greatest city in the world, 
Even ogotivm, if humanised by benevolence, 
could have found gratification in this. But 
poor Jonah was all egotism. A witty French- 
mun has defined an egotist as a 
who will burn down another man’s house to 
cook himself two oggs. Jonah was quite a] 
to the mark of this definition. Ho woul 
have burned down a populous and penitont 
city to enjoy hia one egy, tho amour propre 
& seer, 

He was sore displeased, and complained to 
tho Lord. Ho evon ssid though 1 cannot 
aay I guile believe him—that this waa the 
fn Bien tear muy be had aoa to Tarshish, 

prophecy would prove an empty 
‘monace, Sine hey “1 cipro thon at 
gracious God, and mereit to anger, 
and of great kindness, and ropentest thee of 
the evil. J wah Z tas end.” 

Now if any ono of us had been allowed to 

for God we should have come down on 
is egotist liko a aledgo-hammer, 

What! do you cast in Ciod’a tooth that 
quality by which alone you have yourself 
escaped destruction? Return then to the 
belly of that shark, and thers, in the dark- 
ness of your eyes let light visit your soul 


blinded by egotism. 
Come now—shall penitent Jonsh and peni- 
tent Nineveh be destroyed for thoir repented 


sins ; or ehall both be saved, and God be con- 
sistent, though man, Jonah ineluded, is not # 

But God never talks like that. He is 
better than man at man’s best. Man for- 
gives, but remembers, and sometimes even. 
alludes. God, when Ho forgives, obliterates, 
It is wo throughout the sacred books, and 
although neither the Hebrew writers nor 
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any other write: ' i 
tho inflate God, yet Joy ll evel ce fag \ anol dioas bow thos eh hand ‘od 
ment of His fie nature with consistency ‘their loft; and tho mudrenuigt” pale 
t if 
bes eben the atassp of truth and oxclules sae if the reader of Jonah is curious 
‘Whan Jonah stood by the seasile mavod an parcial seal itt co ontgeniee 
from death, God id nat say to him “Seo him one man's asain vatit ware kere 
what comos of resisting my will!” Ho'ono. fh he fret lena tables apes 
obliteratod what Elo had forgiven and moro Ste dteaied eee ee 
ropoutod his command about Nineveh with- resist Him to the or ae cane tha Tait 
out an unkind word, And now that His: flight balled “Hi ate ny more than doaeks 
wayward servant roprosched Him with His two! mater sans Sine a aay 
we 1085 1h “ i Prima facie, i 
He only said eae Paes than masarnal tha heart of fonah, snes He Lnows the ay 
Eroctnoe, “Doest thou well to be angry 1” | to overy fobs Sane ae Sees OREN 
id not melt the =) iz iti 
Sith hia tack oa the cay Which he hata mayeele why oo faulty s'minat on Jonah was 
for not fulélling his prolicton panctually. sc honoured 1 Gly ie ves San pai 
fe wont out iuto the fiolda and Ohi ious spirit is ogotiem ; bu 
t00 whethor God would ‘nally be #0 pape peytengs aria ace ae he 
to mortify Jonah and savo 600,000 poople, — Probabl: ee i 
ot one of whom was Jonah. ore tain ns wee thn Soul of a 
Pir ge igen gE er hg fb ee tr hg 
nid “ay het, and proparod a gourd to com-| @ bre] ponomds bed fae = thf 
fout his achin, it am with 
fou 1g , and starwsds tne od facing desperate a ait the 
Thon Jonah onjoyod great i is you « sup on 
chaday he lookal ponte wemtst of tir, Ging mo into, dhe aus for with aay a 
4 ovaly gourd ane up fam. the ru ee eae 
ing alowly but i rearod | i i i 
Sierbndo! he sare aril ma here somone thn awl the 
thoy forme, ores exnopy over the hoad of main partcoare of tho dialogue, ‘ 
sfavoured prophet i ] unconverted egotint tolls a tale no 
soo th lovely pa tna Began to be. to Chorvghly suis uel an eis dane ou 
Sarpy f i as itis dono in 
half reeoneitol tothe prolonged existence of this book. You read, this dialoguo between 
nove. ad $ aman; and tho writer in 0 man, 
ofiice. The Aintubty bad planted en Gigeionda ee 
in the gount, and the worm/was enabled to Morec ts has given ( 
deatsoy it aa rapidly as it had grown, ithe nest Nomeao unconverted gots 
"Then did the sun and tho fot wind boat over did she Aer mi tne. ceenne 
on Jonah’s head, and ho eried once mi ortod egos ito found in a thousand 
tour foolish women do when thinga go wrong, antctlogre ea eatch Mer ante oo OMe: 
“T wish T waa dead.” sent ie eet wba or the base ee 
“tw . 2 at: word, or the bea 
a an ot Pye on tenderly, “ Doest ao little doubt therefore that Jonah 
ou wel to be anyry t” rags ea convortol ogutist, and that 
a a replied, roughly, “Z do | — came to think quietly ovor it all he 
Then came the still, small voice, sweet. yet Jatetor kept improving £0 iho eat lay of 
clear, gentle yet mighty and ponctrating, | his Tife, cae ciis pecan r a 
a. 2o patriarch bat Jonah ever resisted | _ Of course ¥ roject tho conventional thoo 
te H even he must yicld to it at _ aoe som being a prophet, had no pereonil 
“Thou hast hod pity on tho gourd, for , tent Ni a dota ce tees 
es which thou hast uot laboured, noither | he foured for bplgess ey re hai 
hich thou hast ed, noither | ho fou ation if it was loft 
and periaNed ina’ oe bay eA bel tea Ba pening egy ong eg ap ean 
ts : : e a ager Wi 
spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are to be from Babylon, after Ninoveli hal boon 
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centuries extinct. Long after Jonah, Nahum 
threstened Ninoveh, but did not fear it. 

Thoo skinmors forget that, if Jonah was 
faultless, God must have been imperfcet, 
ainco God snd ho were in direct opposition ; 
and that uot once, but twieo. Tho book of 
Jonah is gonerally underrated ; ono reason 
ix, it ig juctyed hy commentators, who havo 
nover triod to tell an immortal story, so they 
walorrate a man immeasurably their snporior, 
since tho able narrator is ubove the able 
commentator, wt high aa heaven above the 
conventional cummentutor, who is mad aftor 
typos, and who fullowa his predecossors, who 
follow theirs, “ut ansor trabil anserem.” 

The truth is that “Jonah” is tho most 
beautiful story ever written in so small a 
compas, 

Now in writing it is condensation that 
declarus the master ; verbosity and gavrulity 
havo thoir day, but. only hot-prossud narra- 
tives liye for ever, Tho book of Jonah is in 
forty-oight verses, or ono thousanl three 
hundred and twonty-eight Englinh wonls. 

Now take one thonmnd three hundred 
and twonty-cight words in our current narn- 
tives, huw fur do they carry you? Why ten 
tu one you gut to nuthing at all but chatter, 
chatter, chatter. Even in thoso clue models, 
“ Robingon Crusoy,” the “ Viear of Wake- 
field,” *Cuncisle,” ** Ruswolas,” one thonsaud 
thres hundred and twonty-cight, words do 
not emty the romlur far; yet in the one 
thowand theo Imudred and twenty-cight 
worls of Jonah you have a wealth of inci- 
dent, und all the diulogue needed to carry 
on the grand and varied action You have 
algu character, not stationary, but growing 
just on Jonah’n grow, aud a plot tat would 
hear voluues, yet worked out without Iuste 
or erudity in uno thousand three hundred 
and twenty-cight words. 

Then there ia auvther thing. Only the 
grout artints of the pen hit upon the perfect 
Proportions of dislogue aud narrative, With 
ninetoon atory-tellers ont of twonty there ix 
a weary excom of dialogue, Nur avo all 
the wucrod narratives nu aicely proportioned, 
ai dowah, lu dob (he maerstive id xo short 
asto be crude and nninterusting compared 
with the events handled, aud the 
it exocssive, aut in sumy places falso, sinco 
similar gentiments and even similar words 
are given to different sie Tn the A) 
crypha, “dudlith” and Tulit are literally 
massacred by verlunity and Wungling ; not 
to, howover, in“ Sneanuah aud. the Elders” 
—that is a nasterpiece as far as it goox. 

To my mind, spouking morely as an artist, 
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the Acts af the Apostles eelipsos all human 
natrutives, 
~ Beellaa exortas ull ZEthorsas wl; ™ 


and in tho Ol Testament, Gonesis, Samuel, 
Jonab, und Huth stand pro-eminent, and 
Jonuh above sweet Ruth by the greator 
weight of tho facts and the introduction of 
the Deity. And oh, the blindness of con- 
ventional critios, proping Hebrew records not 
for poarls of fact, but pebbles of doyma! 
Thoy have failod to observe that the Gud of 
Jouuh is the God of the New Testament. 
Yot it ie a0, aud this groat book comects the 
two Bibles, instead of coutrusting them and 
sore lexing every honest mind with » 


ol Deity. 

No doubt the God of the New Tustamunt 
can be found, or heavenly glimpacs of Him, 
in the Hobrow prophets, But how about 
the historians? The trucnlont writers of 
Joshua, Judyes, and Samuel have sure) 
now and thon coloured the unchangoabl 
God from their own minds ant their owo 
state of civilisation, 

The Book of Jonah is not a hook of pro 
pheoy, but just us much a history as Samuel ; 
yet in the history of Jonah, wiittun long bo- 
fore Isaiah, God is tho (tod of the Now Tex- 
tament; tho Glad we all hops to find in this 
world and the next. 

Were thero no other reusun, every Uhiis- 
tian may weil cling to the Book of Jonah. 
As w the leading miracle which taggers 
some people wh reccive uther miractey, these 
men ave survly inconsistent, There ean be 
no seule of the miraculous, To infinite power 
it is no easier to pick up a pin than to step 
all the planets in their courses fur a time sual 
then scud thom on again 

Say there uover wax a miracle and wever 
will he, and I differ but emmot confate you. 
Deny the creation wul tho pussibility uf a 
recreation or iesurroction, Call David a 
fool for saying, “It ia Ho that hath mado us 
and not we ourselves,” and +> ' + a wise 
man fur suggesting that, un the contrary, 
tuclecules created thomaelves withunt a mi- 
racle, and wo muwdo oursolves out of inclecules 
without « miracle ; aud although your theory 
contrudicts experience as much, and staggers 
eredulity more, than any miraclo that has 
over heen ascribed by Christians or Jews to 
infinite power, I udmit it is cousistent, though 


‘Bat once grant tho creation of a hundred 
* thounwnd suns and a million planets, though 
: we never in our short span saw one create ; 
| grant the creation of men, lions, fleas, aud. 
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sea anemones, thorgh all auch creat are 
contrary io vur experience ; and it is a little 
too childish to draw back and say that our 
Crentor and reCreator is only the Lonl of 
flesh, and that fish are beyond His control. 

Clearly, infinite power can croato » ew 
fiuh in Jewish waters, or dispatch an old fish 
in the millionth of a second from the Pacific 
tw tho shores of Palestine. 

Now to go from power to wixlom, is this 
mimele a chilliah onc? doce it amack of 
‘mmean invention 4 

‘What wero the objecta to be guined by it ? 
A rebellious servant was to be crushed into 
submission, yet not destroyed, He was to 
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foul the brief agony of doath by drown 
then to be Juid in a horrible dark prison til 
he repented, then to bo restored to the world 
ina fit state of mind and body to take & long 
joumuoy and threaten tho grostst city in the 
w 


or] 

‘Tucklo all thono diffieultiog, offuct all those 
just and wise objecte, inveut your own mi- 
mele, and porhaps when you compara it with 
Jonah’s, you will think very highly of the 
latter, and not wo highly of tho noblo urmy 
of akimmors, who have diservilitod and 
snoered ut a record they have never tried 
Lanl to comprehend. 

Fash. sudiont qui paoos comsideih” 


CARAVAN LIFE FOR PLEASURE AND HEALTIL 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D, RN. (Tue Goto Gre"). 


“TT is juxt the sort of way I should like 
to travel.” 
aay your mode of life must Le porfectly 


‘hese unt similar remarks have hoon mado 
to mo wherover I havo gone, in town, vil- 
lngea, or rural hamlets, and al} through the 
length and breulth of Englund and Seotlund. 
‘Tho sizo and yenoral appearance of my cara- 
yan Inve excited a good «eal of curivaity, 
and I would have beon wanting in courtesy 
had 1 not invariably perinitted poople to soe 
the intornal econuiny of “The Wanderer” os. 
‘well w4 my oxternul a somenta, 

I may suy thon that I have been very 
nuuch interviewed indeed on the road, and hy 
all kinds and conditions of inen—and women. 
But tho questions asked of me, as to my 
mode of life, have invarinbly been of the 
fame nature, eo inch xo tliat not only has 
their monotony tired mu, but I could answer 
thom all in my sloop. ‘This short papor then 
ik, in & great mcasure, bused upon those 
qqueations, for I cumot havo a botter eriterion 
a to whut onght to interest tho yencrality 
* Toe life in th 

Dogan varavan lifo in the spring of 1885, 
but.ny houssonwheela was planned aud onthe 
slocky many months before. At first I thought 
of buying a caravan from somo gipsy le. 
T soon abandoned that idea ; it ix one fim no 
person shonid eutertain who doos not wish 
to he introduced to strango bod-fellows. But 
ih of & pesca piel err bad 

longed to aharonet. ,” [thought, 
“this is just the thing.” ‘i 

Iwontiwith Mr, Hutchison, of the Boy's Gum 

Paper, to inspect it. Horror! He muat have 


been a harunct without a woul, A hinge bed 
and a hugo coal-burning stove formed the 
principal articles of furniture, Tho bed was 
at the luck; the shoots dirty and the blan- 
kot all awry, just as tho wn had loft them ; 
 fow pictures of setrenws und caricatures of 
the deii-monde class wore on tho walls, uid 
the whole placo reeked with tho odour of 
stale tobacco. 

At wus immotiutely after this that I deter- 
minod to build for mysulf, Aad vo emefully 
wero my plans made out, und ov strictly 
were they alhered to, that { have wet no 
ono yet who cun suggest improvements, 
Kxcopt that sho is vory Junge uml long—- 
about twenty feet—and built of mahogany 
the oxternal view of “The Wanteror” yi 
little notion of the comfort aud clogatice inside. 

“Something between « Pullman car and 
the saloon of a yacht,” These uro tho words 
in which a Jady described the caravan the 
other day.“ But snrely,” she added, “ you 
had some one to assist in tho arrangentent of 
your curtains, mirror, brackets, tluwer stands, 
snd nickuacke 7” 

“ My wife.” 

“I thought #0.” 

Weil, as thix lady intorviewor—an Amori- 
can, by the way—guve mo a very thorough 
aud complete viking, Tinuy as weil put dowa 
rome of her questions ant my own struight- 

answerr, 

* Joos your wife never travel with you t” 

“She comes for a fow weeks at a time, 
about the beginning or end of a cruise, bring: 
ing one or two of the younger children. She 
ayers it very much, But it ia not every 

ly who would.” 
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“Why?” 

« Bocause in going for an outing ur summer 
holiday, ladies, a8 a Tule, do uot like « lonely 
life; they like to ‘aco things,’ as they call 
it, Forests and glens, and woods and wilds 
guusrlly, are not so much to ther tasto 
sity eights, shop windows, and newfangled 


ressos, 

“You do not go much into towns thon 1” 

“J avoid them all I can, [ gouorally 
manage it so that the mid-day halt for haiting 
and doing shopping falls in» town or ety. 
Even thon it 18 not pleasant. There is # 
nover-abeent crowd, nnivernally polite and 
civil, of course, but the low educated portion 
just as umnivertally carious, ‘hoy will even 
lift thomnelvos up by the window-aill to stare 
inside. Somotinies this crowd haa amounted 
to several hundreds and the stroot has boon 
blocked.” 

“TTavo policemen then aakod you to mova 

t 


= No, novor, It ia Nigesd duty to moe the 
erowd on, not me with muy hor ti - 
hapa, hungry and fagged by ‘the heat Tie 
kindnosa 1 havo reesived from the fores 
during my toura has been unremitting, and 
given mo a higher pinion of policemen than 
‘svor {had hotore. When lying on roadsides 
by night, aa at times I ronst, or_in lonesome 
meadows, I have boon often offered t folice 
sentry, and though I have invariably declined, 
men havo boon sent, through the goodness of 
an ing) r or superintendent, to ‘give an 
eye to the caravan during the night.’ 

“Have you over hoon attacked 1” 

“No, and seldom molested even by drunk 
poople. You noties that I carry revolvers, 

my navy sword. I've never hud vcea- 
sion to handle cithor in s Insinosx way, 
though it is wall to ho provided.” 

“Bub you must have money in the cara- 
vant” 

“T cannot got along without that. I telo- 
gtaph to my banker for supplics and he sends 
postal order to any town J may name. These 
aro easily carried and are twefnl everywhere, 
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“ Whoro doos he sleep at night!” 

“From the top of the verandah-like cover- 
ing of the broad coupé out thers, where I re- 
cline or sit during the day, there depends 
at night a huge sheot of Willeedan canvas, 
‘This is tied under the coupé ; we thus have 
an additional room. This is Hurricane Bob's 
sloping chamber, and his master’s bath-room 
every morning. On the driver's seat the 
valet abuokot of water every night 
with 5] and towols. That is the 
beth, When ablutions are over and J am 
dreased, then down goos tho sheet, tho 
coupé is wiped and ‘died, and rage and plaids 
neatly arranged for the day.” 

xo sleep on the sofa yourself, I sup- 

“You; a hair mattress is thereon 

ade the blankets, pillows, and ahects 
made up, jan} cat 
boing kept in one of the lockers under the 
sofa. bods themeelves, my valet’a and 
tino, are put in water-proof bags and placed 
on the Tool under Willesden tac” a 

“Your vulot sleepa in tho after compart- 
‘mont 1” 

“ Yea, there are the folding doora that can 
be carried open dr day, and tho curtainr 
avo drawn af night. Shs t havo my privacy 
and ho has hi, We retire to rost early, and 
are always astir shortly after six.” 

“You are pleased with your valot#” 

“1 nevor wish » bottor. eke Lhot 
in previous tours were very worthy young 
men, but both somewhat slow and foryotful. 
To be told ones how to do a thing is onough 
for my present factotum.” 

Tsaw your avertisement in a Londou 
daily for a valet. It was amusing.” 

“It was not meant to bo amusing, It 
‘waa inscrted in sober earnest. Dut somo of 


"the would-bo comme pepers had their little 


joke over it. Tho advertisement ran thus— 
“Third eruiso of The Wanderer, Valet 


jwanted. Height about 5 foot & inches. 


Character irre} 
read, write, 


le. Must be ablo to 
ride either bicycle or tricycle, 





though in many out-dying dlntricts the orders | and be ablo to play fiddle, elariouet or flute. 


prosouitod by mo in payment of my stabling- 
Vill, wero tho Sst the good folke had ever 
seon.” 


“You havo a very noble Newfoundland 
thore ¢” 

“ Ho ia the Champion Hurricane Bob, and 
in botter far than fifty rovolvers, ile looks 
upon the caravan as his own, and it ia a treat 


to hear hia low, deop, and ominous growl if a 


footstep comes anywhoro near us at night. 
A morefaithful friond never lived.” 


‘Must neither drink, smoke nor nore.’ 
“Yes, it reads strange, but it ia sensible, 
You see tho valet’s bed lies athwart shipy, 
80 8 giant would have been awkward, A 
good character is indispensable, because 
luring my temporary absence on tricycle 
trips, the charge of the caravan devolves 
on him as my first officer. He has to read 
to mo at timoa, and keep his own log of the 
roads, weather, &c. Music is s blossing in « 
caravan. Yon notice our two viclins, the 
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iter, and the emall harmonium. Many a 
lull wet evening do they help to while away. 
‘Wolla, my man, who ia really ratod secretary, 
ig an’ accomplished yiolinizt, and a fuirly 
good cook. Given a bivouuc in a quiet tree- 
ahaded meadow, o good dinner, with music 
tw follow, a gentloman-gipsy fcols he needs 
‘but little else hore below 

“The tricyole is the tender to tho great 
caravan. This my man rides on ahoad with 
in country roads, being most cureful to seo 
that tho way is clear at the corners of narrow 
lunes. In towns and villages ho ridos be- 
hind, to it school toerd hdd ret from 
clinging liko bees to the rear of the carriage. 

+The tricycle comes in hanvly in many waya 
too numerous to mention, capoal i in 
making little toura ’orosa country, and down 
narrow Janes where the caravan dared not 
‘be vontured. 

“Ag to drinking, that speaks for itaclf, 
Smoking in the saloon would rain tho cur. 
taina; and as to snoring, for a light, slooper 
to have a snorer in the aftercabin, with only 
the bulk-head betwoon, would be anything 
but pleasant.” 

‘The coachmant” 

“T’ve been as fortunate with my coachmen 
as with my valets, They, howover, are on 
board wages and aleep and cat on shoro, 
oxcept on Sundays, when vouchee is usually 
invited to dinner on the grase, in rear of the 
caravan. A little kindly sociality like this 
in nevor thrown away on # gow) servant. A 
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mark. Ota, beans, and s modicum of hay 
= ate alone can poe ‘thas 
‘suppose you seldom go at moro than & 
walking pce * fe 
“Qn the contrary we nearly always canter, 
‘This is how it is: on level roads wa trat; we 
walk down hills aud up long hills, resting 
mow end ‘thes on toe bir novtl be, but 
pitehos we russian style, at 
awild gellg , and reat at the top. ‘This is 
tho only way to get up pitch. Although 
tho caravan weigha nearly two tons, still on 
a reli ive-and-take road, like that he- 
tween Brighton and Rottingdoun, we should 
pox every cab on the path, and cave them 
her bit za Our quickest record for 
this year was four miles in twonty- 
one minutes. Our day's record wus 
twenty-soven miles, and this through some 
of the wiklest pames and highest spurs of 
the Grampian mountains.” 
“But vou find the roads trying at times 1” 
“We do. In the forest of Dean, for 
example, tho hills aro heart-broaking and 
dangerous. It was all we could do at times 
to get up, and all wo could do to staggor 
down with one wheel lockod by skid and 
safety chaiv. Tho toads this yoar woro v 
much cut up by the excessive drought, It 
was like driving on a shingly sea-beach,” 
“How about the weather 1” 
“Wo encounter all kinds of it, but aro 
always in the dry. Thunder-storms, rain- 
storms, and worse than all, dust storms in 


voachmun who drank more than sromgh | mining districts : wo face overything except 


would be an objoctionable character, 
would be poevish of # morning and harsh 
with hie horses, This would assnrodly load 
to unpleasantness with the captain, and for 
the time bsing we would bo all at sixes and 
sevens, Yot the temptation a couchman 
lina to drink is very great; ho cats in tap- 
rooms and every one wanta to atanil troat. 
When ¥ have any of my family on board 
all the apace is = 1, ant then, the valet 
also sleops on shore, or at times I disponse 
with him and do my own valeting. But 
this is fatiguing. Both sorvunts sign articles 
for the whole cruise beforo starting, juxt as 
sailors do before going to ecu. The advunt- 


go of this is apparent onough.” 
“ee Yon have Mo horses ¥” 
“Yes, and have them for three years. 


Nor have they ever boon sick or sorry. 
They are atabled every night and most care- 
fully and well fed. it ia the groatest mis- 
take in the world turning horses out, while 
you are on the road. ‘They are the moving 
power, and must be kept hard and up to the 


wind. When it blows big guna, we 


“must seek for shelter to oveapo boing blown 


ovor.” 

“What do you do then!” 

“Nothing, only dine and read and play. 
You observe my little book-case contains aly 
fairy editions of the posts, including the 
works of the prose-poot and’ truo naturalist 
John Burroughs.” 

“Might you not take with you a gun, 
fishing-tacklo and a canoe?” 

“One might, bat this would nooosnitate 
staying a day or two ot different pluces, and 
you would not. soo so much of the country.” 

“How far do you reckon 1o travel each 
season ” 

“On an avorage between ten and twelve 
hundred miles.” 

“With the exception of bad roads and 
terrible hills have you any other difficulties 
to contend witht” 

“Not now, because I am uzed to the road, 
At first there was the daily anxioty con- 
nected with the finding of a comfortable pitch 
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or bivousc, I think I have reduced caravan 
travelling to an art, and I will tell you my 
plan. But first let me read you a sentence 
‘or two from an articlo by a clergyman who 
is new bo the road, jst fo show bow * rid sh- 
ing’ should not be done. . 

“<< Our firat night’s camp,” he says, ‘was on 
an oxiquinitely beautiful waste of heather and 
gorso-clud sand-bills, flanked by deep woorls. 
We drow up in a charming re! 
our horses Iooo, and apread the cloth for a 
runtic meal. ‘Thon somo people camo up ond 
ado us pack up our goods and ho off, as the 
Jord of the manor would have no caravans 
on his Jand. Already tho evening gloom was 
gathering round tho luudweape and it was 
quite timo our tirod children were laid at 
rest. ‘Thus, an our first day, we hal a ro- 
minder that even the wild open land of 
Englind ix not free for a night's lodging 
when this ia nought by a homoloss, wander- 
ing Englishman’ 

# inly the opon lands of England arc 
not froo to nomada and gipaica. Nor do 1 
Llama tho lords of the manora. For your 
real Romany Ryce aro o careless and not over 
cleanly race, “They emash trees for fuel, 
they will firo the grass, the heather, or the 

rse, anil thoy do not leave their enmp-site 
iu either a sanitary or a sightly condition. 

“But J find no diffienlty, and although T 
would ruther lio by the roadside than invade 
even a waste, I am never rofusod « camp, 
My plan is this then—hnving dono o fuir 
day's journey, say fourtocn or fifteen miloa, 
Lalla halt at tho entranes to rome village, 
mount the cycle, and ride leisurely on. 1 
enter sm inn whore thuro is ataliling, {do 
not givo mysolf tho airs of a go 1 


foursm-hand, It. ask for hostler or laudlonl of books 


and hayo a look at the stables, If thoy suit 
I aaieldy ask tho charge for two liorsos for 
the night including hay, bat not oats, as 
there I carry. Making the bargain before- 
hand insures plonsantuess wines irposition 
next mwming. Then comes the question 
from me, ‘Havo you a nice lovel hud 
meadow t? If he haa not and you have a 
plearant fare on yon, ten to one he knows 
someone who has exactly the and with 
the hospitality of a trae Briton he will at once 
dispatch his little boy or little girl, or even 
go himeclf, so ihut your bivouac is apeodily 


secured, and in ten minutes’ time your servant . 


ia cooking diunor while you rest on the sofa 

wad road.” 
“Your 

Pleasant, 


divouaes Toust at timer he very 
“Tt wnt be silent on thet subject. If] 
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ones commenced to tell you of my meadow 
life, I would not know where to leave off.” 
# Tow do you arrange about cooking! Do 
you sometimes dine on shore as you call it #” 
“Neither my valet nor I ever eat or slecp 
beyond our wooden walls unless it be on the 
grass. We live plainly and, ergo, wholo- 
somely. We have always good appetites on 
tho road. My valot does the cocking. Yon- 


turned der iu the pantry stands the Rippingille oil- 


stove. No, it doos not smell. It heats the 
caravan, but that soon cools down again whon. 
wo open doors and ports. Bexides, in fino 
weather we cook on tho gras. We break- 
fast at woven, take luncheon during tbe mid- 
day halt, and dine in the ovening. Wo 
eomotimos havo boor ; but as ofton aa not tea, 
coffoo, or cocoatina takes the pluce of it. On 
the road ginger-ale in a drink; 30 is 
water with oatmeal, cold tea, and the crsonca 
of coffeo with cold filtered water. Wo do 
not starve, I assure you, In hilly countries 
we generally have tro hreakfasta, one lunch, 
ono dinnor, and something bofore turning in. 

“A hammock to hang out of doors undo 
tont are pleasant accessories. 

“Our meat-safe hangs under tho caravan, 

, With bueketx, oil-can, the dog’a dishrvs, u 

i apado, tho ladder, shutters, aul the uteps.” 
sera {You vor moot onlimary gijmy 
people 

“YVory often. And most civil and obli 
thoy aro, and never fail to give one g 
hints about tho roads.” 

“ You have somo difficulty in finding your 
way sometimes?” 

“Yos, and I have often been lost. I have 
mad-hooks and guide-books, 9 map for evory 
county, and throo for Yorks, Hut the best 

and even maps are at timos mix- 
loading, Tho fingor-posts are handy whon 
you can find thom, and when thoy aro 
not too dilapidated. So tho amateur gipay 
must never he backward in axking his way, 
and he should not only write tho information 
in his note-book, but if possible sketch it. 
“Still, one must bo carcful whom he 
trusts. Little boys and girls are as a rulo 
igguiding, aud ‘women folks misleading, 
Policemen and farm-servants Isbour under 
the disadvantage of not apparently inowing 
their right hand from their left. At 
ev one of these ix facing you while 
ho speaks, it is his own right he ix thinking 
} about, not yours. The best people to ask tho 
| Way of are gipeies, carters, brewora’ draymen, 
‘and butchers. If, while you aro talking to 
" any of these, the man’s eye beams with ready 
intelligence he may be truated. If he hosi- 
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tates in the least Iet him go, After telling 
me the road, I've known a fellow acratch his 
poll end remark, ‘Coome to think on’t now, 
sur, there be « better road than that.’ The 
only road a juskin like this is aure to know 
is the road to hia mouth.” 

“Tg cavavanning suitable for children 1” 

“Eminently so, It doos one’s heart roal 
good to eco the way thoy enjoy tho constant 
change of scene and tho variety of incidents 
continually cropping up. A. boy wilt len 
more of life in three months on the road 
than he would in years at school. Morally 
and physically peaking, caravanning is cx- 
pable of making @ man of your aon.” 

“Yon look upon it, then, as the only real 
way of travelling in this country for ploa 
sure 1” 

“Certainly it ig, if you want to seo the 
scenery and mix with the rural, the wayside, 
ani the canal population.” 

“Wouldo’t a four-in-hant or drag do as 
well?” 

“Oh, no, heeause yon would find an entire 
lack of sleoping accommodation at the very 
places you wish to put np at, and you shoul 
then have eithor to wend your way back to 
rome town, or go farther ou in search of a 
hotel.” 

“The scenery in this country you consider 
vory charniing 1” 

“IT must pause hefore I answer you. 
Charming it 1s in all conscience; Int you 
havo to analyro it hefore yon can understand 
whorein the charm lics. 1 think it is os 
auch in ita poneofulnesr, quiet, and inno- 
conc, if I daro wse the word, as anything 
else.’ You muat be beyond the heariug of 
the shrivk of the railway whistle, and roar 
of trains, before you can really enjoy it. 
And this you neatly always.are in caravan. 
Civilisntion oust be somo dixtance behind 
you. You muat feel yourself back in tho 
Middle Ages, as it were, among o primitive 
people, with primitive houros and 





and rustic guvdom. Why, I've known a! 
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neatly trimmed hodge on the roadside, or the 
sight of a factory stalk rising above a wood, 
xpoil the effect of o aploniid view. But in 
travelling as I do, every tum of the road 
hrrings you a different scene, and every day 
that dawns changos tho charactor of the 
seenery. ‘Then in this conntry we havo all 
kinds ‘of it—the trooseapes aro always a 
sight, whether fiat, sa in tho Midlunds, or 
rising over rolling hills, as on the banks of 
the romantic Wyo. Castlos anil ruing wo 
have in abundance ; wile stretehos of wild, 
solemn moorland, as in higher Yorka ; North- 
umbria has a charactor of its own; 80 havotho 
classic hunks of Twood, the reushores wher- 
over wo go, and the dark, frowning glory of 
our Scottish Highlands, Oh, I do asanro you 
that to tho onfinary racoadlay tourist Drie 
tain is virtually an unoxplored country.” 

« And the effects upon tho health of such 
tonrs as you wuke 1” 

“Are worth all the meiicino ever made. 
T attribute this to the rogularity of lifo one 
ia obliged to adopt, to tho pure air, tho oxcr- 
cise, the plain living, but, ahovo ull, to the 
entire freedom from cure awd worry and the 
aetanl lnppiness one enjoyr, 1 m self nover 

le adipose tinue, ax ductor call it, Jamo 

literary man and workoxceoiling|y hurd during 
wintor and spring, generally doing » little 
oxtra to jy for my summer holiday, Welt, 
by the mouth of April J fecl a flabby oso 
Toby; but 1am an hard ax tho mainstay of 
8 lino-of-hattlo ship boforeI um six wooka a 
gipsy. And my mon tho «amo; we ull got hard, 
and brown and tough on the row,” 

“Well, I am so much abligoll; you have 
given me quite a deal of novel information.” 

“There ato a thonsand things I huve not 
told you.” 

“May I ask you ono final quostion? Is 
yours an expensive mode of travelling 1” 

"No; tho fint ontluy—that for caravan 
and horsos—is the chief expeww.” 

“Good day they, and thanks.” 

“Good day.” 
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OHAPTER NIX— THERE'S NANY A RLIV.” 
ba Sree knelt down in front ct the Hes 
ly, who, placing her hand upon 
girl's head, blessed her in tondor tones. 
Then she stretched it out to hoi “hoy.” 


“My bain, you havo wun hor; keop her 
as the applo of” your eye, and let your love 
he av a ehield to her from alll harm and 
sorrow.” 

He prostod her hand. Speech was reareoly 
possible to him, hut his eyes, an they rested 
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on tho knooling figure, told whet she was to Miss Letitia Inid sioge so artfully to Danby’s 
Lim. At last he said, heart that it has been caught at the rebound. 
* Margaret, is Inch not ready ? Phyllis ia Poor fellow! how dreadfully joslons he was 
faint and weary.” of me.” 
“Poor child! Yoo, it is in the nxt room. —Phyllis's eyox flashed a spark of annoy- 
Tho bell sounded some time ago.” ance, us they alwuys did whon Mr. Danby’s 
Sir Bernard stooped and lifted Phyllis name was montioned, 
Sho glanced up with a amile. Then all the ‘Ho was very rade at the Harman's.” 
long hours of vigil and suppressed festing  “ What did ho say 1” asked “ Grunnie.” 
broke out into a passion of tears. She clung “He wanted to know whether, when Sir 
to him, while he soothed her with tender Beruard—” 
wonla and caresscn. Thon be laid her on — ‘t Misa Trovylian—I beg your pardon.” 


the couch and divested hor of hor wrape. Sho turned towards him with a sort of 
Lio atill and I will bring you what you shy dosporation— 

wish,” “Whether, whon gou proposed for hi, 1 
“Tam all right, I coukl not think—” had said, ‘Speak for yoursolf, Bernard.” 


“Yog, you conli.” He laid his hand on — What importinence 1” cried the old Indy. 
hor shoulder, “You aro mine now, ‘St. Her cousin emiled. 
Cocilia”’ I can be a tyrant, as you will “That is what I longed for you to aay.” 


py Phyllis blushed. 
Hor smite had something of its old charm “How you bewildered me! If you had 
as sho roplied, spoken I do not know but that you might 
“Ta love ever tyrannical #” have taken me by storm.” 


Ho bont down and kissod the fair fweo. | “If had thought that, I would not have 

“I thought that was only a Penalty under held my peace; but you looked afraid of 
cortain couditions,” she said, laughing and ; me.” 
blushing. “Afraid, did I T was afraid to trust 
“I shall have to make a claim for sins of the evidence of my sensos, and foarful of 
omission ag well as commission ; and besides, myself.” 
it is more exprossive than mere words. Yuu — “Oh, thou of little faith, wherefore dist 
should not look go irresistible.” thou doubt 1” 

“ Bernard,” interrupted @ voice, “it iv all —_ Sho touched his hand with a swoet penitent 
very well for you, but you forget Phyllis air. Lo mised hers and kissci it. 
in exhausted,” and Mamsell tood bebit “1 thonght it wus Nancy. I felt like a 
him with a plate uf chicken and a glase of traitor to her.” 
wine. “ Misa Crestorex was more clewrsightod, 

“Margaret, T apologise, but wo might and wished mo (od speod.” 
havo sort of af fresco ropaat in hero.” “Did she? Dear Na Bat by-tho-bye, 

Hoe Hace & amall tablo by tho vofa, «did Jack stay to the ond of the evening 
wheeled up 2 chair for Misa Dallan, then The mention of Nan had brought him 
wont and fotched the requisites for Inch, hack to her mind. Sho felt a certain com- 
dismiasing Hawkins, who was yuite bowil- punction in allowing her own happincea to 
dored by the unusnal unpnnetnality and obliterate the remembrance of his trouble. 
general topaiturvinews of the hourchold at-  “Juck1 No,” said Miss Dallas, “ What 
moaphore. became of him, Bernard 1” 

‘What a delightful meal that was! Sir, “1 onlygaw him for a moment, frantically 
Bornard was in overflowing spirits, rattling ' searching for his hrt and coat, of which he 
on ghout the ovents of the provious evening, , scemer to have lost the number. That was 
all thowhilesurreptitiouely supplying Phyllis | ubout half-past one. Tho time you disap- 
with tho most tempting delicacies he could peurod, Phyllis.” 
find, until she had laughingly to cry him — Sir Bernard looked at her os if he thought 
merey, decluring that th she ‘might the two circumstances had some connection. 
not have spool ‘ot breakfusted, abe had not! Phyllis sighod, “Poor old fellow |” 
developed 6 appetite of acormorant. At’ “oes ho require your sympathy #” 
lust, leaning in his chair, ho contem- “ He male himself and me very miserable.” 
plited hor gravely. “1 wus dreadfully afraid af one time,” 

“T have one pioce of news that I foar will interrupted Miss Dallas, “that ~ oared 
prevent: sygh on enormity. An admirer of something for him, Phyllis, and I guessed 
youra has gone over to the cnemy. I belisve Bernand’s intontions long ago.” 
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“You wise cousin! Here comes Unwkins. | houde Nees sweet intentness, letting her 


He bas not seen such an informal meal 
before.” 

‘When the room was restored to order, 
Mias Dallas rose. 

*[ am going to take a siesta, Phyllis ; you 
ak 

« Phyllis," —Sir Bernard ling ingly 
over the name—“ Phyllis can take hors 
hore. 1 don’t want to lose sight of her just 

et.” 

‘Deftly he arranged tho cushions on the 
sofa, Many atime he had dono it for his 
mother. 

“Now go to sloop; 1 have somo letters 
to write, and will not disturb you.” 

Sho took tho hand that rested on her 
head and laid hor cheek on it, then pressod 
it softly with hor lips, He bout down, 

“Vory nico, as far as it goes, but 1 should 
profor it elsewhere.” 

She kept her face concculed a moment, 
but at his whispered “St. Uccilia” she lifted 
it, and, liko a buttorfly's her kiss 
eflenratt ses Weores, She recvivod double pay- 
mont, and then was loft to ros. He sat 
facing hor, and every time he lifted his hoad 
he found hor watching him with a wistful 
loving gaze. He loft his place, and took a 
Jow seat by her side. 

Ye ye 2 euppoeed bo 6h and 

‘Ou Are BU] to leoping, you 
only look at me, Have I changed so much 
within the leat few hours t” 

“Yos, tome. Tum afraid to 
lost when I wake I shall find it boon a 
droam ; und, besides, it is ploasant to feel I 
have the right to look at you.” 

“ Had you not that always 1” 

“Not in the same way.” 

A smile lit wp her faco. io laid his hand 
over hor oyes. 

“Nunghty child, you have all the rest of 
your life to do it in; will not that wixfy 
you!” 

She drew his hand down. 

“Twill be good, ouly eit whoro I eun't wee 


oun! 

“Noa, I shall not; I shall stay where I am, 
Tam in no humour for writing ; I constantly 
find myself making a big P or C.” 

When Miss D; veturned she found the 
room dark save for the Evelight, which in 
sudden flashes illumined “ Cocilia’s” 
restful face, and 
gold in her “boy's” hair, His head bad 
sunk upon the arm that encircled her waist, 
Thay were both sound asleep. And Mi: 

Dalia sat and watched them with fol 


know you are very disobedient. mi 


“Dacil with the imag pet, wo hving, yet 0 dad” 
Surely, although invisible, unfelt, it wan 
"Thc other's kav epon thr slsoner’s toow,” 
that made her boy luk so young, 20 free 
frum eare—the boy she hud known beside 
her Marion’s knee in 
“Rupee 

And Mamwcil was content, She could now 
ing “Nunc Dimittis” with a joyfal heart. 
"fhe next morning, when Vivilis entered 
the boudoir it seemod quito straugo to be 
met with a kiss and loving greeting, and to 
bo waited on with gentle amiduity. A little 
of her old shyness returned. She found 
hernolf several times on the point of saying 
Sir Bernard, but always pulled up, eubstitut- 
ing you, or leaving Tittle blank or suggestive 

to be filled up ad libitum. 

“7 find I must give you something to 
remind you of onr new rolationship, wl 
yon out inclined to forget.” He took hor 
proses, sipped © bathoy Gaza ag, 

pped a half-hoop it ring, 
m ‘old-fashioned rotting, on the third fingor. 

“It is a family ioral Phyl, i yon 
not givo you my mother's; it did not bring 

ck hay ines.” ‘ 

Sho her eyea to his face that wero 
tremulous with wnspokon love and thanks, 
Thon the same look of lumility stole over 


to sleop, hor thst Nancy had sven. 
“ 


‘Bernard,”—sweetly the name wus syllu- 
—T am but tho -maid, and you 

my King, Thave nothing to give yas, only 
ir 


“T am glad,” he said simply ; and then, 
half-playfully, “you are m; ‘tron saint, 
pes pend igs Just bow bofore the hier. 
archy of Heaven. But come, | want to show 
amy wife. Will you ride this morning § Wo 
will go to the Rectory and to Falkland,” 

Sho answored softly, as if naking a favour, 

“Rornard, would you mind Kooping it 
quiot—from strungers, I mean ? of course not 
from the Markhams or Nauoy, but do not 
eel ag Toone “boar the , prying out- 
sidore to mingle their congratulations with 
those of sincere friends.” 

“But, doarest, it must be known soon ; 
the servanta have found it out, you may be 


“But their gomip will not be bolieved, 
and 1 want you all to mysclf for » little 


“Don’t you wish to triemph over Miss 


sht out the threads of sure, 
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Lotitin? And besides, these,” touching the 
flashing atones, “tell their own tale.” 

She looked at the diamonds lovingly, and 
restal her forehoad on them, Thon, as if. 
tho thonght they embodied were too preciona ? 
to bo spoken of, she passed over to the | 
firnt part of the sentence, 

“Why shontd 14 ‘She could not, from 
ler standpoint, conceive of Sir Bernard 
Maxwoll stooping to look at, excopt for 
passing amusoment, his emsin's eompanion.” 

“Stoopiug, do you call itt I think a star 
has deigned to come down to me ; Int what 
was Jnok saying to dintress you? Was he nt 
the battom of your grief t Did the foolish 
boy roally aspire to my ‘Nt. Cecilia’? 
Plucky, to say tho least of it.” 

“Ho fancied I han cared for him heforo 
yon came, hut indeod I never did, except as 
a brother, You will be gentle to him, Rer- 
nan], although he may he apt to resent your 
success.” 

“We will go and aco whether ho has 
slerelapal any suicidal mania, Ho looked 
fit to do anything deaperate on Now Year's 
Eve. Bnt he is young. He will soun got 
over it, Do not. vex yourself.” 

“Ah, bat the momentary on in sharp. 
TET hail said av to you, would you have got 
over it Boon t” 

Ho hold hor tightly. 

“Tt you had I shonkl have gone and, 
hangodl ‘myself, T think.” 

“Aud yet,” sho said, half repronchfully, 
“yon eunuot ¢ympathise with Jack.” 

“Yes, 1 do, awfully; and, to prove it, 1 
will go nnd oxpress my regret to him that T 
emmot give yon up. If you will get on your 
habit 1 will order tho horacs, anil we will go 
straight to the Hectory.” 

There they found the members of the 
family had lost eomothing of their naual 
gnicty. ‘Tho conversation was first upon tho 
dance ; then, heaitatingly, Phyllis asked after 
Jnck, Dot replied, with a pout, 

“Ho is yone; he would not oven stuy for 
‘the Now Your.” 

The tears rose to Plyllis’x oyes, She bent 
forward to Mrs, Murkhom, and, in affectionate 
mnulerteak, asic, 

“T feel almost ungrateful. I am so sorry ; 
you will not love me the loss, I bi any 
Be fren”  & Hope, yon, my 

“I, my dear?” replied the littl woman, 
kissing her lovin As “1 should have bron 
ulad if it eonld fave bean, but Jack is im- 
petnous,” 

‘Tha two seomed to have settle down fora 
confidential chat, but Sir Bernard startled 
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them hy sudidonly asying, “ Phyllis, the horses 


in- 





are champing outaide and I have not 
troflucot my wife. Mrs. Markham, whet do 
you think of * Ho laid his hand on 


the girl's shoulder as she sat in o low chair 
Dy the fire. 

Joy stretched ont her handa to hath, 

“7 can’t tell you how pleasod I am. 1 
alwaya expoctod and hoped it. 1 do indeed 
congratulate you.” 

Dot looked gleefully from one to the other, 
then made a rush at Phyllis aul ombraced 
hor, 

“Ob, yon charming Lady of (‘astlemount! 
Tt ie splendid; now Phyllis will atay with us 
always.” And Dot relieved hor feclings by 
giving u little pirouctta, “Sir Bornanl, 
aron’t yon glud you camo homo?” 

“Tt waa evidently Kirmet. You know 
the ballad, how ono fled over tho mountains, 
Love, as he thonght, bohind him, but ho 
could not escape, for it lay close to his heart ; 
Hatten toro in strings Som i nither 

inking it might he concealod there, while 
it nestled in his bond, and then he wont, 
homo and Lovo wns sitting by his hearth, 
T fancy he gave in then as I did.” 

Dot Inagbod morrily. “I don't wonder, if 
Tove wore like Phyllis.” 

“Neither do T,” anid he with a Immorons 
glance at “St. Cecilia,” who wus trying to 

ppear grave aa if sho did not hear the com- 
pices lat the eurve of her lipa broke 
‘a ainile os sho said noftly, ignoring Sh 


“Dot don't yon think it was only @ 
erickot after all 1” 

Dot clapped hor hands, 

“Oh you dear, lnmble thing! Sir Ber- 
nard, imagine Phyllis as Lovo dixgnised in 
the garb of a erickot! Why, 1 am a ericket, 
always chirruping, but Phyllis! What is 
Phyllis, Sir Bernard 1” 

His look was exclusively for Phyllis, his 
words for Dot, 

“ The lost chord of my life.” 

‘The bright brown eyos glistoned with full 
appreciation. Then when the riders wore 
fairly off, sho gave Mre, Markham a hug. 

“Ob, mother, it would bo perfect if Jack 
were here.” 

Vory carnost nnd loving werv Nancy's 


tions. 
“You did not need my help,” eho said to 
‘Sir Bernard. 
‘There was a warm glow in his eyes ux ho 
Do you bear the footsteps of the bride, 
‘Mis Greutorex 1” 
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“TY fear I shall not ace her unloss yon can 
wait for our return. We are going abroad 
after all, Dr. White has worked upon my 
fathor’s foars till he hss made up his mind to 
start at once for the Riviors.” 

“T hope you will not be long away, Mise 
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“1 have,” he roplied with a smile. “I 
wont my wife.” 
A shimmer of light flashed across tho 


Tiquid depths of hor eyes, responsive to hik 
words, Unt an indefvahle shadow rested 
on her, an underenvront of sadnoes in her 


Groatorex, for I know some one would hardly tone. 


think herself properly married unlors you 
wero thro to sou tho coremony performed ; 
and Iam of too impationt a disposition to 
wait long.” 

Nancy tried to answer gaily, but tho toam 
eam. 

“Dear Phyllis, write ax often as 
it soomp like deuth to me to leave 


ant all tho dear ones.” 

Lhyllis kept her promise, and weekly 
letters went to and from Castlemonnt and 
Cannes, whero the Squire and his danghter 
ettled. Dhyllis horsclf did not know how, 


though not ntatod in so many words, hor 


fkland 


opiates ‘wore pormented with tho happiness whon 
dl 


hat overflowed her heart. It seomei os if 
Lefore sho had not known what living meant 
Watched ovor and cared for, the deli; 
Berman) Muxwell’s eyes, his orery word and 
action prompted by thought of her, she 
was walking in tho ful) sunshino of a ewamer 
day in of tho cold grey of » winter 
dawn, developing her capaslty for loving 
which hal lain dormant until sho came to 
Castlomount, — A Tud with half-tisclosed 
chitms is Jovely; how much moro so when 
the deep tich tints of the inmost potals aro 
rovenlud and the perfume oxhaled from tho 
very coro of its being! Lor mirth was 
more gitlish, and the gravo, abstracted look 
that at one timo 60 often visited her face 
was raroly if over sean. She vory scldom 
went to the villago except on her errands to 
the poar, for she fancind tho very happiness 
in her faco and mien would betray her. She 
and Sir Bernard rode almoat daily, but in 
the least frequented parts or within the 
Castlomount bonnda. 

“Homa and ‘Nt. Cocilia,’ T want no 
wider minge now,” ho said once when th 
had ridden to Hurden Point. Ho hud dis- 
mounted and stood leaning against the crutch 
of Bayard’s sutdle, “Phyllis, do you know 
that day we cumo here, when you placed 
your hend in mino, I vowed ‘hat T should 
have the right to clasp it as now, or uever 
soe Castlomonnt again ” ; 

@ eat gasing over the widespreading 
Inndecapo. Softly she auswored, 

“Bernant, do you think we are too 
happy? 1 have nothing in the world to 
wish for.” 





__ “Tefore ! saw yon J fli content and as if 
in a haven of quiet, closed in and sheltored, 
with no aspiration heyond ; hut now a bound: 
Jos realm seems to have opener! ont, bound- 
Teas as love, yot narrow as if focussoil 
to reveal only “one ohject at a time. It 
seems tarriblo that tho loss of one thing 
shonid have the power to blot out the sun- 
shino from God’s world, bnt eo it would bo 
if anything parted us. 1 foel sometimes 
that I love you better than tho dear Lord 
who died for mo, and that like Francesea di 
Rimini, the presence of the boloved would 
make the innor circle of tormont endurablo 
hoaven would ho purgatory without, 
Bornard, scold me for boing wicked, I who 
dared to sit in judgment on you.” 

“Seold you for letting mo know the great 
ness of your Jove! Deurost, aa water riscs 
to its own level, sy the love that is God- 
givon, as yours is to me, must return to its 
nouree. Bie eryxtal elearnesa of the divine 
apring can never utterly ho foulod though it 
go far down into the valley. Love, I luok 
into your face and thank God for bringing 
ine this pure rill of joy to ripple hy my rido, 
Love is life] Thora iv no wrong in it whon 
Jove is od. Do yon think our lives havo 
hithorto heen so blest that a little oxtra hap 
pinoss is hegrndgod } Yours has hoen eolour- 
loss, mino ofton relicved by dark shadows, 
Phyilix, why do you speuk of parting 1 Wht 
can part at Dear one, tho grey wintor is 
dopresring you ; whon uin I to carry you off 
to summer climes?” 

“Bernard, we mnst wait for Nancy.” 

“1 declare,” he suid laughingly, as he ro- 
monnted Selim, “J shall have to take you to 
ber if she keeps mo tao long. What’ ia the 
limit of my pntionce, do you think ¥” 

“Tho limit of your lovo,” sho replied 





‘At tho name moment that they turned to 
deacond the hill, Mies Dullas was rocciving 
‘visitors—Goneral Mackintosh and hin rocond 

ter. ‘The latter was moro gushing 
than nanal, tho reason being soon marie clear. 
“Lettie has soms news for you, my dear 
madam.” ‘ 
“Ob, papal I don't know how to tell it, 
‘Yon are the firat person to know, Miss Dalias, 


[ fam engaged to bo nmiriod. Coss who tot” 
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She binshingly drooped her head and gave a While they wore shaking hands Miss Dallas 


litele gurgling simper. 

“It is not # vory diflicult riddle,” said the 
old lady, smiling, “Br. Danby is, 1 suppose, 
tho happy man.” 

“You secm to have known more abont it 
than J did,” remarked the General. “I muat 
runfuss Latitia hus not done budly for herself; 
ho has a tidy little property, eh ” 

Wo looked ux he fie proud of hie daugh- 
ter's conquest. 

“And J was no jealous of Miss Trevytiau,” 
put in eho, “and Goorgo—that's Mr. Danby, 

on ea Mleclursr fe never really are 
for her, ike all young mon enjoyed 
flirtation. Very naughty ot him, ‘was it nob!” 

Mamsell would have given much to be uble 
to enlighten her on the subject, but Phyllis 
had to be considercd. 

Letitia was so proud of her position as 
oe that she folt he eee? ues 

Phyllis was not prosent to bo in 
wake of her triumphal car, so she con- 
descended to inquire after her, 

“T hove not rcon Miss Trevylian for ages, 


xcept at ebarch ; she does not about as coming 
much as sho used to do.” = 


“No,” ropliod Mise Dallas ; “she has been 
otherwiso oceupiod. She is now out riding 
with Sir Boraard.” 

Letitia elevated her eyebrows, and with a 
short laugh exclaimed, “ What an indulgent 
‘mistrous you are! Mias Trovylian must thank 
hor star for having fonnd such on easy situa- 
tion; it is all play and no work. 1 quite 
any hor.’ 

iss Dallas was apared a reply, for at that 
moment steps were heard on tho totrace. 


j said, 


Letitia, who was souted neur the French, 


window, looked up. What che saw neurly 
took her breath any. 

Sir Bernard and Phyllis wero walking 1y 
in riding dros ; isl ofa was panod through 
his compauion’s, in whose uplifted face love 
and trust wore plainly roveuled, ‘Thero was 
a lovk of mutual confidence and understand- 
ing between the pair not to be misundor- 
stood. 


Totitin utared ub Mias Dallag, “Thon it ia 
truo what hax been rumoured in the village!” 

“What?” eaid tho old ludy with @ sume- 
hat smaliious smile 

“Why that Sir Bernard was engaged to 
‘Miss Trovylian.” 

“You had better ack him.” 

‘Whon Phyllis discovered tho visitors sho 
would have liked to rin away; but her buyer 


“There is quite a sound of wedding 
bells in the air, Bernard. Miss Dallaa has 
come to tall us of her engogement to Mr. 
I fg 

“But, ob, Sir Bernard!” oxelaimed the 
young lady with eoveral notos of exclamation 
in her voice and face, “1 hear the same of 
you.” 

“That Lam engaged to Mr. Danby? Not 
that I am aware of.’ 

“Now, don't Jaagh at mo; you know 
what I mean,” 

“Whore did you get your information, 
may I ask$” ‘ 

“It is quite the gossip of the placo, I 
id not believe it; but” e 

“You have changed your opinion 1” 

“Yes, this minute.” She looked doubt- 
fally from one to the othor. 

“Miss Mackintosh, ramour for once has. 
not lied. Miss Trevylion has done me tho 
honour of consenting to be tho future mistress. 
of Castlemount. But I am forgotting to con- 
gratalate, you. ‘Whon is the buppy event 

it iu 


“Tn a fow weeks. Goorge and ] havo 
nothing to wait for, and long ments 
wre a hore; one can’t be on one’s heat man- 
ners for months,” 

Bir Bernard glanced down ut Phyllis, on 
the back of whore chair he wax loaning, and 
he thought how impomible such a speoch 
would have hoon from her, He only roplivd 
with the slightest tinge of sarcasm, “There 
ia such a thing ns inconstaucy.” 

“Oh, no fear of that; we are both too well 
sutisfiod with our bargain. 1 suppose you 
will not be long in following our oxample $” 

“ Migs Trovylian wishes to wait till Miss 
Gsoutorex returns.” 

“ Gootness me! Why, she won't be home 
till May. You'ro evidently not afraid of 
slip'twixt the eup anil the Lip,” sho remarked 
to Phyllis. “Mon are shippery things.” 

“Have 1 over shown eel- like fie 
ponsities, Miss Loetitiat It is too bad of 
you to blacken my character by such inainua- 
tions, Mias Trevylian might believe you.” 

“Tf Miss Trevylian is wise cho will ask 
no questions ; I would never truat any min 
farther than 1 could ses him. But come 
along, General; we have made quite a 

ne 


She bede uitic to Phyllis with great 
unetion ; sho hud beon dismayod at frst, 
remembering their lat meeting; but as 
Phyllis did not scom inclined to resent her 


kopt a gentle but firm hold of bor, usheri 
hor inte thy Loudoir with pevtect nad conduct on thut night, sho was not going to 
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abate a jot of the friendlincss she began to fied ; Int that evening sho asked him to sing 
feel for Iady Maxwell. Castlemount was ' from 0; 
@ houss worth visiting. She little guesecd | “No, L cannot now,” he said, “I am too 
that the cold, quict girl whom she war will-' happy.” T could not brouk even the spectre 
ing to patronise bad made up her mind that | of separation to loom in the distunce. Per 
Mra. Danby of Deno should only be received alsa Tic threw his head huck as if to 
on the stiffest and rarcst occusions. So | off the dreadful thought. “That is 
Sere a a oe iid Kursy ing 2 Phyllis ' flay: t cosy, it is not for us who have 
ough behind her fi ing thee songs of Araby instoal,” 
tho esa aly minx, and od played ber | be ‘continned: and tesvol. bine at tho 
cards woll. piano. 
When they wero gone Sir Bernard said} Phyllis felt that tours were perilously noat 
phyfully, ‘the brink, the shadow was returning. Try 
“Are you scared at the prospect, ‘St. what she might, she could not rid heraclf of 
Cecilia’ {—tiod for life to one of a sex whowo the idea, “There's many a slip ‘twixt the cup 
vanity is only excecded by their incon-| andthelip.” She knew it wasabsurd, but thes 
atancy.” hor happiness was too perfect to last came 
Sho laughed and sighed ulmost simultanc- | with a sense of 0] ion. She did not let 
ously. “Poor Mr. Danby! I wish she ' Sir Bernard see that anything troublod hor, 
were not such a bird of ill omen.” for he would have langhod it to scorn, or 
“He deservos hin fate. Tmagino bidding suggested that tho most effoctual way to bell 
for a gem of the first. water, and then being tho cat would be to encircle it with a well- 
content with a Brummayom imitation 1” 1 ding Ting. Before sho went to sleep that 
“Tt is fortunate we have not all the same night, the had almost made up her mind to 
‘a poureat ear, T should not b surprisod "Hancy's presence rhe wed ie Atal the 
jeart, uk! not bo jancy’s we if he wished it, ud the 
or jealous if all tho world fall in Jove with morning light, though it dispoliel. hor nor. 
wife.” He stood softly stroking her bid fancies, did ot lemen ber resolve. Vory 
silky Imir. Hor hat was off, and her hoad shyly sho approached the subject, as thoy 
rosted gine the cushioned back of tho ood together before the tire in the librury, 
seat. She was ulways touched by the way She went close to him as if to hide her 
he suid “my wife,” 24 if all the swootncas face. y 
and contentment were centred in thoss two! “Bernard, if you woulil rathor not wait 
worda, for Nancy,” cho glancod up timidly, with 
A alight tinge of amusement coloured her heightened colour. 
next speech. ‘Are you not afraid to look “Yea; what then ?” 
forward to that consummation?! 1 shall His blue eyos wore an amusoil yot touchoil 
perhaps put off my company mannors, and look; he would not holp her, but held her 
what you imagined to be satin turn out buck- with a loving clasp, 
ram. I think it is very good of me to {do not mind; we could go to her.” 
you a chance of finding me out before it is ‘Then her face disappoured altogether as 
too late.” if half frightened at the suggestion. 
He bent fondly down to her, “Phyllin, “St, Cooilia, you havo hor spirit of self- 
J love you better now than I did a month sacrifice. Nay, I can wait a littl longer.” 
ago, when you promised to stay with me. I He lifted her head and made her look at 
am going to emulate the man whose wife him. 
war fhe most beautiful thing in the world to “Dearest, if that momentons question, 
him to the end of his days.” “Wilt thou havo this woman to be thy 
“Sho must have been a woman of s thou- wedded wife f’ be auswered in May, I will 
sand.” take you away to the Italian lakes, and lot 
“Or he, a man?” you see how the fluwers bloom ond tho 
“T think very often, however much a Water gleams sometimos aqua marine, deepou- 
woman may prizo a man’s love, sho dues not ing into umerald and poneock blue, reflect. 
know how to koop it.” ing the vine-clad hills with their beckground 








* You will be saved a good deal of oxertion of mowy pouke.’ 
on that score. You have only to be your- _ “Bornan, it will bo lovely! I only. wish 
self.” T unilerstood Italian.” 

‘She raised her laughing eyes, from which My dear child, I will providle you with 
the provious shadow seemed entirely tojhaye one word that will take you a long way, 
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Quests, When yon are on board a lake 
steamer, you arv almost sure to see an elderly 
dld-maidish looking person, with an inquisi- 
tive nose, surmounted hy » and in her 
loft hand 4 Bowloker. tsoing up to the cap- 
tain or his deynty just as he is in the act of 
speaking through the tube to tho enginoer, 
she runs one finger along the line to be «quite 
certain sho has got hold of the name, Riedo- 
ker is closely writton in phices, thon point- 
ing in the direction ako imagines to be cor 
roct, saya interrugatively, ‘questa Layono,’ 
or “Baveno,’ as tho case nay Be, ‘The captain 
& oourtanut and rplicn in dl le afirmative 0 
she goos off, nodding her sapiently at 
her friond, genorally a stouter, ay st 
Jooking person, and addressing her long 
Dofore she reaches her seal, announces for 
everybody's boneflt, 'Yox, ho nays it in I 
‘was sure I was right.’” 

Phyllis Janghod at him. 

“Bornard, how absurd you are! I fear 
that would not be of nuich use to me. If I 
indicated the placo and said the name, that 
woukl bo enough.” 

“Exuctly ; but you would not get the re- 
putation of knowing Italian. 1 aswure you,” 
hw continued with mock gravity, “Questa 
will carry yor a Jong way.” 

‘Thon abruptly his mood changot, he drow 
hor to a scat ’, his side, 

“What o essing to feel T can take you 
anywhoro, with no one to iuterfero! To have 
you all to myrelf, with no fear that you had 
Vmckward longings for those left bebind, 
or thoy for you! Selfish, am L not 1 but it 
isa i to mhe to think nv one has a right to 
you Tut ame,” 

“Edo not wish any ono cle now, but 
I remomber when J was a child aud saw 
othors with their parents or brothors und 
sisters, I caviel them, expecially their 
smother,” 

i “ You do not remomber her at all, Phyl- 
is 1” 

Sho shook her head sxdly. 

“Wore yon called aftor her 1” 

“No; hor name was Gwendoline.” 

Sir Bernard yave a slight recoil. 

“1 am glad youre is not. 

“Why? Itis pretty.” 

“Becauso—but never mind ; it is no use 
recalling an old Bittermcas that you have 
aweetenod,” 

But the spectre of u dewd past, all unscen 
hy tho occupant, was entering tho room. 
Fornard Maxwell, like Orpheus, had looked. 


buck. 
“Lovo,” Phyllis whispered, “would you 
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Tike to see her picture? I have o emall 
painting of her, done when she was 9 girl, 
before her marriage. My aunt gave it me 
whon sho was dying, telling me to keep it 
ssered; it in not framed and it might be 
a by being exposed, uo I have had it 
ee ee ee wenoimen 
felt I could not bear to havo it criticized ; it 
was my father’s work, ho was a good anid 
teur. I have always moant to show it to 
‘Mamecll,’ but whenever I have lifted the 
handkerchief that covers it, it seemed to bo 
somehow uncovering tho duad, and I left it 
in ita place, but you are my second solf, 
would you like to see it? She must have 
hoon very lovely.” 

“Like her dat 
“No, not at 
lian.” 

Quickly whe went on her errand, and Ber- 
nard Muxwell waited, unconscious of the 
spostre that stood at hie elbow, tho ghost of 
his revenge. Jé be had but known what she 
was bringing, he would have blottol out his 
eycsight rather than have beheld it, but he 
bad back 1 


CHAYTER XX.—ORPHXUN AND EURYDICE, 
SwrusnoLy, Phyllis returned, aud goin, 
up to Sir Bernard passod her arm througl 
hus as sho held out tho portrait Ho took 
it. It was an ablo likuncss, well drawn, 
aud evidently executed by « loving hand, 
Just a faco and bust. A very beautiful 
face, Sparkling, rianée, mignimne, clear 
Lrown eyes, and tich chostunt hair, Phyllis 
waited for some expreseion of udmirution, 
Int none came, only the musclon of the 
arm she held grew rigid, then a xhudder 
ran through Sir Bornud's frame. She 
lifted her head, and instinctively dropped 
hor clasp. He was gazing at tho painting 
as if turned to stone, thon a look of loath- 
ing and repulsion crossed hid features us 
though a serpent had crawled out of the can- 
vas, The girl stood mute, she cvuld not 
speak, there wus a tightouing ut her heart. 
She made no motion to stop him, when 
aechanically ho advanced to the table, laid 
down tho portrait and, without looking at 

hor, said hoarsely, 
* Do you know who thut ist” 
She tried to answer firmly, but the words 
died away in 4 searesly audible murmur, 
“My mothor, Gwendoline Trovylian,” 
“She may have been that when «he was 
innocent, but I knew her as Gwendoline de 
Marcie.” 


‘The name soemed foreed from him against 


ter,” ho snid fondly. 
Tike me; I am a Trovy- 
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his will Ju anothor moment Phyllis was 
left alone, 


She romained motionless, iyeed, What 
was this that bud come to hort Not until 
the door had clused on him, and sho hear! 
is retreating foutateps, did the senso of 
deaglation wake her to a knowledge of what 
hud happened, Then she sprang forward. 

“ Bornard, come back!” 

‘Tho bitter wail was unanswered, and for 
the first time in her lifo, Phyllis fainted 
away. 

She was Iying on tho floor palo and souso- 
less when Miss Dallas entered, With an 
exclamution the old lady stoopel ond with 
some difficulty drew tho prostrate Suro up 
to the couch, bathing her forehcal wit 
eu do Cologne, tho only restorative she had 
at hand, Slowly and painfally tho irl re- 
cuvered. Opening her eyes, she mot “Mam- 
sella” anxious, pitiful gazu. Sho shivered 
and put hor hand over her fies. 

“Dear, why did yor not let me dio 1” 

“Child, what is ivf You aro ill.” 

“No, ouly heart nick. Soo, on the table, 
perhups he ia mintaken,” 

Miss Dallas voso and lifted tho picturu. 
Phyllis watehed her eagerly. There waa 
evidently no mistake. Mivs Dallas started. 

“ Where did he ot this?” 

“Tt iv not hia, it is mino. That is my 
mother |” 

The stunned look disappeared, and the 
shuddering ory eucaped, 

“ He carved bers” 

Misa Dallas went hack and laid tho girl's 
houd on her fap, stroking with tewler banks 
the pitoous, upturned face, 

“Mamaoll, comfort me, toll mo it is a 
nightmare, that I um delirious or mad, uny- 
thing but that 2 am hei child, und Bernant 
lost to mo!” 

“Dhyllix, he ia surely not going to visit 
ber sins on you! Ob, no; my boy ovuld 
aut bo 0 cruel” 

“Doar, the look on his face, shult I ever 
forget it? No, her dangbter can never bo 
Lauly Maxwell, bo would not wish it.” 

But he shall not sacrifice his own futuro 
and yours for an old hatred. £ must go wud 
find him" 

Vory indignaut the old lady looked ; any- 
thing like iujustieo was more hateful to her 
even than ropublicuan principles Bat Sir 
Bernard was not to be found, He had gone 
out, suklled Selim aud riddon off, at Girt 
leiaurcly, aa without sense of volition, then 
fuater, until the canter broke into a gall 


aa the horse was sont in the direction of t 
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downs, Dornan] Maxwell, like his father, 
always songht distraction in exervisc from 
sy oremmtering pasion. Dat fy ae be 
might, the spectre uf the pust kept pace with. 
hima, looming larger and larger as if to grapple 
with him. Ono thought obtruded itself,— 
had she known it all the timo, and kept it 
ack till eho felt her power over him assured # 
Away with the black suggestivn, it ume like 
® temptation of the devi to drive away all 
his belief in goodness ; but were sho stain- 
less a8 snow—oh, Goi, that other | 

Faster and still faster he rode; he coukl 
not breathe, ho must havo air, tho spectro 
had got him by the throat. At length ho 
reachod the high round. where sea und land 
stretched in an illimituble lino. He drew 
dridlo and dismounting thing himsolf on tho 
turf, while hia horse stood beside him with 
panting aidos, muffing and whinnying as if 
sharing his master’s distress, Thon he rose, 
and flinging his arms round Selim's neck, 
sobbed with tours thut como to a mun but 
‘once in ae xiveudoline do Late 
daughter! Tt rang in his oury, it lywae 
hin senses. His Phyllis 1 = 

“St. Cocilia!” ho criod uloud, “Ob, what 
have I done to deserve this ?” 

And his cousin watcliod und listened, and 
Phyllis lay apathetic and still, refusing food. 

“ No, dear, it would choke me.” 

‘Theu as she saw th teurs in the old lady's 
yer, abe asid, 

“ You do nut hate me, Masusell " 

J) child; how ew yon ask ane 1 Dora it 
matter to me whe you are, when £ know 
what you art” 

“Yon are very good,” wax the sud reply. 

Phyllis, dou’t look #0 hopeless; Bernard, 
whon ‘ho conies to Limpelfr will take yuu 
buck to his heart.” 

‘The girl started up. 

“ Mamscll, do you think L would consent 
to Iw so taken 7” 

Sho rose and paced the room, then stood 
efor her friend, 

“Do you not soe thut things can nover be 
the sume? Two ruined lives jmt ux, his 
mothor’s and mine. Sho nay not bo dead” 
(her eyes glowod with their terrible earnest- 
tesa), “ond T must arch for her. Sho 
may be saved yet; and whoso is tho duty, if 
uot her chikd’s 1” 

Mies Dallan louked at her. She had 
drawn herself up to her full height, with a 
gaze that seemed to see through and beyoud 
the four walls ; she raised hor oyos upwards 
and with clasped hands said, 

“Qh, God, help me te find her.” 
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The door opened and Hawkins, with an 
astonished air, handed Phyllis a note, 

“From Sir Bernard, miss,” 

“Then he ia home 1” queried Miss Dalles. 
“I will go to him.” 

‘The old servant looked embarrassed. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, the master wished 


me to say that he was busy, and did not | 


wish to be disturbed.” 
The old lady bit her lips and watched 
Phyllis while she read. It was very short. 


sy rhyllis, Twrito to you, for I dare not 
look upon your face, at pias ie When 
I naw that portrait and knew that, 
ahe was your mother, I could not say, ¢ 
"but still felt that mine had been a 
ce, what could I say to 
you, hor daughter? Oh, Phyllis! my ‘St 
Cecilia,’ for will ever be that to me, 
forgive me if you can; think of me with 
somo pity, for am 1 not the most misersble 
of beings? I am going to try and exorcise 
fiis deme ot the past which ears 
‘obscures 
Ee ane hae 
va, my loro, aa wore 
with my beart’s blood. 


righteous von; 


“Yours, 
“BERNARD.” 


Phyllis looked up. 
« going away.” 
“Not altogethor, child? You must not 
lot him, he does not know what he is about, 
How ean you stand likes marble 
atatue, instead of doing something 1” 

She sighed wearily. 

“Tt is of no use. Read what he says.” 

Tho old lady ecizod upon the one ray of 
hope in it, 

But iss only foe a time ; tho shook wus 

t no doubt, it it will pass, he loves you 
ame.” 


“Misa Dallas, jou forget,” there was 
alight accont of dignified reproach in her 
2S sia Sets 

ta. red. hi inVe 8 Tij 
to sek him, what has he done with mino? 


She disappeared, but in what way! How 
could she live, she to whom you sey admire 
tion was os the breath of life may 
have buen driven to ir and,” the girl's 
voice sank to a horrified whisper, “ 

died by herown hand! No; two lives 
between us There is no ho 
me stay here, but I cannot, I must find 
er.” 


Miss Dallas saw the passionate determina- 


| like a consuming 
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tion in her face, and knew it must be so, but 
she would not part from her without an effort, 
“Child, do not leave me; boreft of you 
doth what am I? We will advertise for in- 
formation regarding her, Where can you 
without « clue to her whereabouta? 
until we have tried this means.” 
pel Phyllis towards her. If she 
would ‘woop or give some ion to 
her ish, but that cold, toadfaet mask 
she wore, with faraway eyes that glowed 
ing fire, asemed a living 


ait 


torture. 
Sir Bernard left without secing either his 
cousin or Phyltis. He immedi Soot 


tised that “If Madame de Marcie, formerly 
Gwendoline lian, would to 
Mosars, Clay and Tibbit, she woul of 
something to her advant 


A fortnight passed, Mise Dallas saw 
that Phyllis was eating her heart out, At 
last the girl spoke. 

- ie ust not keep me. Day 


aod eh Thoat her a ‘Phyl child 
ight. jor Bay, is ild 5" 
her face haunts me.” iiss 4 


“Where wonld you go, my dear 1” 

“To Paris, ¢ lived thore with my 
father, and there she married » second time, 
She lovod it, you say, sho was nearly as French 
as English, She might have gono thero to 
die, or be living in ol ity.” 

“ But you cannot go alone.” 

“Boumo one might want o companion, but 
that would not give mo sufficient freedom, 
I would suther, if you could give mo come 
letters of introduction, teach music and Eng- 
lish. I will tako Lion, and no one will harm 
me with him by my side, Mamwell, I dare 
baer mestly sho pleaded, with clasped 

‘ory earnestly she pl wit 
ee pale, eager fnoe, that retained its 
patient sufferi 

“Dearie, let ‘ae tai it over with Mr. 
Markham. He can help us if he knows the 


whole story.” 

“Ono thing, Mi say nothing to Ber- 
nard; it would only add t0 his pain to feol I 
had been driven to take this step.” 

“But he must hear of it,” 

* Yes, but the later the botter.” 

80 Miss went to the Rectory, and 
told Mr. and Markham the tale. Joy 
‘was quite overcome, but her husband at once 


He bids said, 


“Command me, my dear friend. I can 
ten days easily just now; my wife and 
will be glad of the change. We will 
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take Phyllis over and see her located in com- 
fortable quarters, {I can sympathise with 
ae he tah ant Bh hit "teevalisn ight 
an ie ia go 
like Una through Aer eee Ta 
the land end find no iL” 


Everything was speedily Not 
til the parting did the gir! break down. She 
ht to Miss ua. 

“My fostor-mother, my moro than friend, 
out { leave you, leave this that has been 
avo 4 


* Phybli iso me,” eaid the old lady, 
“that you willlook upon Castlemount as you 
home, to return to whonever you are lonely 
and tired.” 

“My havon of rest,” she answered wist- 
fully, “Yes, I will come, some day.” 

fortnight later, and Miss Dallas was sit- 
ting in the boudoir reading » letter from 
Phyllis, when o footatep was hoard and Sir 
Bernard entered, looking worn and harassed. 

“T have como again, you see, 
ho said, kissing her affectionately. 
not stay away. I had no pace of mind or 

without ‘St. Cecilia.’ Where is she t” 

low Misa Dallas had not quite forgiven 

her “boy” for his desertion. Sho 

constant to an idoal herself, that a mixod 

charactor like hia male her a little impatient ; 
av she anawored ooldly, “Gone,” 


Ho had flung himself down in a chair with her sistor' 


an air of lassitude very unusual to him, but 
at thet one word he sprang up, towering 
ovor her with his impetuous quory, “Gone! 
‘Whore ?” 

In that moment he knew what he had 
lost. Ho had pictured her, wounded per- 
haps, and inclined to shrink from him at 
first; ut of his power to win her back he 
never doubted. Who had ever resisted 
Bernard Maxwell whon he had made up his 
mint to overcome? But she was 
whoret And he had not beon told. He 
would follow her though it wore to the 


world’s end. 
“he ix gone to Paris in search of her 
you suffered hor 1” 





mother.” 
« 1 
i nfo do oe pater wey 
r wearing awa} lari 
ven, when’ could bot slenp, f heasd 
toasing restlessly ; and when I went to her 
ahe wus alwa} lying with wide open hoa 
Paeg? “12 her. Se neh ae 
me, let me go to her. 

would And per more readil ‘in Paris. You 
saw my advertisement, no doubt 1” 

Yes. I have put the case in the hands | 
xxIx—35 ¢ 


‘be; she is gentle, she will 
dat Bernard, the curse has 


Day by day I saw i 
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thaws he apart sey Por 
wi isa] she waa v 3 
Her i Thad decamped wit ber 
money, and ag she had never prosecuted aha 
was supposed to bo dead. Hf I could only 
prove it, would Phyllis come back 1” 
“Ido not know, Bernard ; she is nota girl 
to bo taken up and droppod at will.” 
‘T will go and ask her, You will at least 
tell me where she is,” 
Of course ; but it will bo a lost journey.” 
“Margaret, you drive mo mad with your 
curt rep] n y? Has Phyllis forgotton 
me already 
“Forgotten yout No, sho could hardly 
have done that; seoing I found hor sense- 
‘Joes on the floor after you had gone out,” 
Sir Bernard covered his face with his 
hands, His cousin broke off abruptly, ‘That 
pare implacsble to one you hated I 
3 that you could be eo cruel to her 
whom you profossed to love, I had to learn. 
‘What had she donet That she was Gwen- 
doline de Marcie’s danghtor wae not her 
foult ; nay, Gwendoline Trevylian must have 
becn a different being from hor we knew. 
Thero is no evil in that lovely faco my dear 
child had treasured aa @ momento of one 
whom no doubt she idealined. always saw 
sho hed a grest tenderness for her dead 
mother, as abe supposed, Her aunt had kept 
, a encree wel, When I beard 
wero leaving begged g0 to 
inki ou could not reaiat her, but she 
at nothing could altor tho fact— 
the ruin of two lives had parted you.” 
[t mruat not 


“But not for ever, ret. Tt mi 
reodlied on your. 


self, Ob, my boy!” » tondor yearning camo 
into her voice. 

But Sir Bernard's brow darkened,“ And 
have I not cause to curse hor yet? Did ahe 
not rob me of my mother? And now she has 








fan free me delight of my ayes. ‘What 
wwe I done,” again he cried, “to deserve 
this punishment i” 

“You 


and 
sympathy. 
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He walked impatiently up and down. 
“What is she doing ¢ She Sannot ive on 
£100 a yoar.” 

“She says she can. 1 wanted to continne 

a companion, 
would not hear of i Ske i proud, your 
Phyllis, She means to supplement her in- 
fome by giving lewons in music and Eng- 


“My 'St. Cecilia, ” ho murmured, “whom 
I had thought to shield from all evil and 
trouble. it, she must listen to me. 
I will tell her mad with the horror of 
the discovery. ‘Wo will soarch for her mother 


‘Dallas shook her hesd. “You will fail. 

Go snd travel for u time; change of scone 

‘will do you good. Whore is Lord St. Maur!” 

“In Africa, I believe ; I am not fit com- 

Pony for any'one. 1 feel wrecked in eight 
fe 


Tho old lady's heart went ont to her 
“Boy” and sho strove to cheer him. 
‘Fo looked at her and took ‘her hand. “I 
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Unheeding the curious 4 


io the two sit ale 


not prove 
of our descent from apes, or a 
soriea of evolutions, for then we should have 

waffer with—bodily pain is no- 
thing to it.” 


She did not answer at once, but sat absorb- 
into her being tho beauty of the earth 
aky ; then very softly, 
“ It geetme to me, Jack, that some are 
ious to forye the iron obain which bi 
animal, instead of strengthening 
golden link which unites them to the 


Jack continued to trace lines on the ground 
with his stick. “I fear very few of ua have 
retained much of the divine—you—and,” he 
pansed —“ and, one ortwo I know aro made 
in — + mould from most of the oom- 


feared you too had gone against me, cousin, mon . 

1 could not bear that.” “T think, dear,” she answered him, “the 
Sho kissed him fondly, “My poor Ber- very vilest of ua have done some aotion 

nard,” in our lives, which cannot have mere 


«Did oho Jeavo no Taesgage for me 1” 
“No, only this.” She went to a drawer 
in the secretaire and handed him a ring case 


containing the diamond hoop. He recoiled 
ut sight of the flarhing stones. 
“Thon it ia in farewall,” waa all he 


naid, and bale Misa Dallas good night, “I 
am terribly weary, my cousin.” 

ba 3 ae eer ioe opens Phyllis hed 

to the low lounging-chair Phyllis 

always occupicd. Ho rested his head upon 
it for a moment then walkod silently out of 
the room. Miss Dallas saw that his eyo- 
Inshes wero wet, Many « long weary hour 
the mastor of Castlemount paced up and 
down his chamber. 


Fer away in the sunny Riviorn, the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean wore sparkling 
Ay they. como to wee aa digdsing tte 

10 Of vou Were 
golden frat, and the seont of thelr b 

rfumed the air, Invalide, and le who 


goue morely to the 


Winds, Jas a young cou sitting on a rustic 


ey cannot help looking back, there 
Hvomothing very tonett 
not, that the gir] ia slowly but dyin 
‘Thave'n a oak af troulte 2 the veeeg oat 
face which thoy attribute to hia concern for 





they think in the / 
lovers ; for strangers noc what friends | 


wnimal instinct when the whole tendency of 
the life is to evil, so must have been some 
spark from the Prometheus fire kindled 
at a God-erected altar. And asto the mould, 
baed rede gtirhocs iad sane material, a 
varioty of patterns aps, dopending very 
much 4a toltho reenlt on tho wey we, choose 
to fill them in, Of coume if wo select ugly 

‘ing colours and work them in coat 
instead of blending them into a perfoct w! 
that ia our fault, not the dosigner’s.” 

“ But how ofton the thread we thought was 
to enhance the beauty and utility of our 
work is snapped und rendered useless!” 

Nancy read “Phyllis” scrawled on the 
gravol. He soratched it out hastily when he 
ert tar tyenes: i 

“i great Designer only givos us 
little bits of the pattern at a time to exercise 
our faith in Him, so what might mit the 

iocs we ave in hand might not what is to 
[allow ; the thread might’ not have blent. so 
well, Jack, Wo cannot know all, we can but 
feeny ef co ecietind ant eanch ioags 
many of us ind, cannot 
deh the right shades and so the thread 
off for, us.” 
dipeace en, 


25d via ostespeagy ae Sy 





‘ asig Jack sorrowfally. 


SAVED AS BY FIRE 


“TI wish I could come back and bri 
iver end of tho and, due” 
glanced uy with a faraway gaze. 

Sack bot frcrard and ovked Yolo her faco 
with a startled expression in his own. 

““Nanoy, you don’t mean that |” His oyea 
followed the flight of a bird that waa winging 
ite way seat 5 

‘She Isid her hand affectionately on his arm, 
ssying, “I think sometimes my life has been 
like a little woodland stream, very 
in its course, nothing gay or id in ite 

ings, but tiny wild flowers have 
rejoiced in ita freshness, while here and there 
the big forest trees have bent their branches 
to listen to its song, for it haa sung always— 
‘out in the open, where tho sunshine has 
kimed it or deop in a glade where ouly the 


you 
jasney 


lon that leads direct to the sea—no 

inte river to absorb itin a Inrgor 

melody, or drown it in the rush of its waters 

—but gliding into a land-locked bay, whose 

surface is scarcely ever ruffied by storms, 

where the rivulet can amg its swan song, 08 
it flows peacefully into the ocean.” 

‘There was a momentary pause, then Jack 

said, with a elight catch in his voice, “Phyl- 

lis lost to me—and you. Ob, Nancy, do not 


ve me | 
“Hush!” she whispered. “Hore comes 
father,” 

Mr. Groatorex arrived, carrying letters. 


ramos havobeard it, And now itis owing i 
lown 8 
‘interm 


lace ke te teers handwriting, bat 
0 Miss 's iti; 
bears the Paris post-mark.” 


“Perhaps Sir Bernard has waxed im- 

patient, end they aro on thelr hon 

trip. How delightfl if they joined ue 
Nan locked quite radiant at the ides. 


Hoh no Sei, bs Seon copremsed any tog 
le 


” 


sheltered have ssid “I told you 20, 
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My people arc in Paris with Phyllis, her 
letter to you will explain, my father says. 
‘He wants me to join them there, but I can’t 
manage that.” 

‘Nancy tore open the envelope, and hastily 
read the contenta, She glanced up from the 
perusal with dilated eyes. “Father, Jack, 
oh, Tam grigred. Sir Bernard and Phyllis 

is ” 


Tack beon a nagging woman, he would 
his face expreased 
as much, 


“Tho reason is the t,” continued 
“T¢ some that her mother did not dio 


crus] as to visit the sins of the mother upon 

the daughter,” cried Nan, 

pea, hope not ; hut you eo she might 
some Tepugnance in marrying a man who 

drove her mother out of society. But what is 

she doing in Paris” 

“She hopes to find some trace of her 
me, she teh ee she is not dead, 
‘They have vertising to no purpose, 
and Paris was Madame de Marcie’s second 
home. Phyllis hopes that on our way back 
we will stay there a little while.” 

“ OF course wo will, but we must not return 
to Falkland till May.” 

“Father,” said Nan coaxingly, “I am 


ing for home, don’t you think we might 
See 
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Br THE EDITOR. 
FIRST SUNDAY. “hap” of life ; but Peace can be pomemnd in 
" ite of misfortune. piness has ite source 
‘Bead Louah fz. 18; John xiv. 28-31, or oht wa avs? MT what wear, t 


“Ler Tm PRice oF GoD ROLE OF YOUR HEARTS.” 
MAS? f the commands given in Serip- 

ture may be led as promises os 
well aa commands, for God would never 
onjoin what we were unable to fulfil; and, 
ingly, when we are told to rejaice, 


ar to be bel, or to know God and to love 


‘Him, there is implied tho possibility of our 
ing to these conditions, It is for this 
Teason wo believe the peace of God 


and ought to rule in our hearts. Tho 
feomand i 8 pledge that this peace is at- 


stainable, 

* By the “the peace of God,” woun- 
derstand the peace which God Himself pos 
geases, and which he bestows. Ineffable 

is the abiding accompaniment of the divine 
perfection. peace of God ance dwelt on 
earth, for Ho, who is the Prince of Peace, has 
revealed how the oternal calm and rest of God 
can be enjoyed in our humanity. This truth 
wax heralded in the song “Peace on Earth,” 
an it was with the joey. ee wave 
‘unt my peace I give unto you,’ 

tho. Mian’ of Sorrows tered fata his last 
contlict, 

There is » kind of 


peace tho of 
that which Christ dosirea forne. Thero isthe 
peace of death, where all is tranquil bocauso 
all is cold—like the motionless surface of 
frozen nea, Conscience is silent because itis 
seared, and tho heart knows no aspiration 
‘because it is too craas and heavy to feel the 
beauty of any spiritual ideal. Such peace 
can be reached only by the destruction or 
denial of what ib to be truest to our 
nature, a being mado in the image of God. 
But the peace into which wo aro called in 
the Gospel is vital, conscious, intelligent 
There is in it no stifling of any mental or 
moral activity. It is as tho perfoct calm of 
the intellect when highest trath is 
and all ite former questionings sre 
thers of he oye whoa ie preies pris 
16 Tost eye when ives 
beauty ; OF aa the rest of the ear whon it is 
filled ‘with melody, Tho heart is truly at 
peace when it in aatiafied, 
anne nema noone 
piss: 
from without ; peace is from within. 
pines depends ‘on what “happens,” or 


is never said that Uhrist had happinees for 
outward circumstances wore all against Him ; 
but He had peace, and that poaco Jay at 
depth which no storm from without could 
reach. It was a part of the eternal blessed- 
ness of God enshrined in a human life, shin- 
ing from within outwards, and unquenchable 
ag the divine nature. And yet ss 
in humanity it reveals what man is capable 
being, and is therefore at once the measure. 
and the pledgo of our redemaption, 
‘There are those whose hearts are eo filled 
with thoughts of happiness that they are 
scarcely conscious of their noed of the peace 
of God. They fancy that they require no 
more - elie eh now enjo; o to 
enjoy ings of life, Hence, 
frionda, oomfort, the intorests and dutios of 
the world, the excitement of occupation o1 
the gratification of cultivated tastes, fill up. 
thoir every sonso of want. Religion, in its 
conventic ts, seoma by its very 
presence to minister to their content, Now 
and then they may ho visited by « sonse of 
the foobleneas of their tonure of this compa- 
rative abundance, Whenever they reflect 
seriously, they know in their socret con- 
science that they have not the kind of poace 
‘that will last, although the earth and heavens 
‘wero to pasa away and they were loft alone 
faco to face with existence and with God. 
need more than what they have. They 
the poace of God, which no change can 
affect, but which will sbide for ever. 

And there are others who sre painfully 
aware that as yet they have not this peace, 
‘but who, unlike those described, are moat 
anxious to it. They believe in its 

ibility ; believe the testimony of 
Eich as oi be vio to is Blamed 
have, it it 

ith tears, ia Pride ocking has hitherto. 
brought it not, Their deepest spiritual de- 
sire ia for the conscioumess of this peace, 
and they carnestly wish for some guidance 
ts to its attainment. “I have not poace with 
God, or such peace of heart and conscience 
aa I read of in Seriptare, and which many of 
‘the people I meet semure me that they enjoy,” 
is & confession often made to the heart if 
‘not the world—and it ia a Painful 
consciousness that is perhaps most 


gm 


one. Itis 
vividly 
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realised in times of religious excitement, fre- 
jwently based on much ignorance and min- 
gled with much selflahnesa, 

Tt may, therefore, be of some use to con- 
aider the conditions under which abiding 
peace may be attained and preserved. 


SEOOND SUNDAY. 
‘Reed Job xxlil, 10; Romans y. 
‘PEACE BY FAITH ON CHRIST. 










dol 


of sight, or look into « telescope to 

the delight of the astronomer, Tt is 
not the eye but the landscape, not the telo- 
seope but what the telescope reveals of the 
starry heavens, that givea joy. The oye and 
the telescope are but the instruments, 
which the objects are seon, and it is 
objects, not the eye or telescope, which create 
the interest, And faith is the inntrument 
whoreby we reach Christ, but it is Christ, 
not faith, which produces X peace in be- 
i by itaelt is 


‘Whon it is oe The principle of fait 
” aman is drowning ho is nob 
me Ce “ oe faved by discovering whether he has or has 
indicated a possible hindrance ta ita doing eo. Ot sufficient faith in lifobuoys,, He is 
If we do not “let” it rule, there aust a a by trust to ihe life buoy, ay, and a 
cause preventing it being on' over 78. Zs 
our clin, There Lindgunws arevasoux clings to thet he i kept up, but ware ho to 


‘We shall at this time consider one of them. 
Bt, Paul speaks of our being “ jrutifiod 
by fuith,” and thereby having ‘poaoo. with 
God through our Lord Jeaus Christ, With- 
out ontering on the theological aspecta of 
the doctrine of justification, let us try to 
understand how poaco with God comes 
through faith in tho Lord Jesus Christ ; or, 


in other words, wo will try to remove @ oom- Perce!’ 


mon hindrance arising from « misunderstand- 
ing of the natare of faith, 

0 of the groat evils connected with 
what ero called "revivuls” is the tendency 
towards an exaggerated turning of the eye 
inwards on the scarch for feelings of thia or 
of that, which may be taken as « sign that 

person who experiences the fecling is 
“saved,” The question, “ Have found 
peace fis probably followed by 
“ Only bolieve !” and, aa thus givon, the offoct 
in to direct the attention away from tho ob- 
jects which aro to be believed in and which 
alone can i 
ecrutiny, which frequently ends eithor in a 
guahing’ sclf-satisfection or in great miscry, 
rehgom melancholy, or even lunacy. 
the aay rs a a whee 

¢ true function faut 8 
cocking it 





aearchea his heart for faith he is i 

‘where it never can bo discovered, because he 
is in quest af the principle of faith instead of 
using faith. “If I had only faith!” be 
comes the saddens conteason when & Spang 
from this perversion of the simplicity of t! 
Gospel. ft is not the principle of faith 
which saves any man. It is faith in Jesus 
Christ which saves ; and it is not eelf-sxami- 


nation which can ‘bat the por- 
ception of what in that crestes confi- 
dence posse. An well might » man 


peace, to a morbid self- hope 


let that go and enter on a process of self. 
examination a8 to the amount of faith he 
pomaned, he would infallibly be drowned. 
In like manner the turning of the attention 
from Christ to a search for the principle of 
faith is nocessarily destructive. rob 
this is the folly of which many are 

who fancy that faith saves thom, inutoad of 
iving that it is Chriat grasped hy faith 
which is alono effectual, 

The only way therefore in which we can 
be delivered from ourselves, and be brought 
into an attitude which leads to ‘peace in 
holieving,” is ly using faith instead of think- 
ing about it, “When tho mind is ocow 
with God, when the heart perceives the love 
of the Father, when the eyo gases up to 
Christ as He bends from tho Cross over tho 
sinfal world, as our 


id, irite learn tho git 
Scuftet, of tho Father and af the Bon, we apprehend 


that which meets our every want, stills our 
every fear, leads ws into confidence and 
and croates the response of our love to 
the love of God. Peace with God never can 
arise from some assurance as to the amount 
of faith that is in us. It comes from behold~ 
ing in God that which gives us porfoct as- 
surance of His Fatherly goodness and the 
forgiveness of Hin graco. In Him, and in 
Him alone, “is our help found.” 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
Road Pasi ome. 1—18; Romans vill. 18, 
FRAGK 5T SPORITUAL-MINDEDNESS, 

A eccond hindrance to the fulfilment of 
the command, “Let the pence of God mule 
in your hearts,” may be found in our stop- 
ping short st forgivences, and failing to seo 

the end and purpose of Seprnme into 
Jead us into the posssesion of tho mind that 
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is in Joann Christ. If there are obstacles to 
peace which stand as between us and God, 
and are removed by Christ’s work for ua; 
there are othora which lie within, and can 
only be taken away by the power of the 
Aloly Ghost quickening spiritual life, and 
through the power of that life producing 
holiness, There is a spurious Hrangolicaliaa 
which never goes beyond the ides pardon. 
Tt is easentially contrary to the law of 
God and to the truo redemption that is in 
Christ, It takes the word “No condemna- 
tion,” and fancios that God is glorified by 

joicing in that alone; while it closes the 
eye to the fuller declaration of how there is 
no ion only “to those who ars in 
Obrist Josus, who walk not after the ficah 
but after the Spirit,” and in whom “tho law 
of the Spirit of life that is in Christ Jesus” 
has produced freedom ‘from tho law of ain 
and death.” Of o similar character is that 
religionism which seeks continued renewal of 
peace to conscionco through confession and 
Friaatly absolution, The object of both is 

6 samo, for it is & tpaficking either with 
Obyist or with His Church for immunity 
from the consequencoa of ain; while the 
power of the Saviour to rodoom the affoo- 








dons and 6) jies, and to bring them 
into fellows ein Himeelf, ne denied 
through disobedience to His will and resist- 


ance to His grace. ‘True spiritual pesce and 
tranquillity can arise Ks from spiritual 
harmony with God. In whatever dogree 
it may be attained, thore must be the 
same kind of life that is in Obrist, with 
its moral ity and communion of 
spirit with aint which is the foundation 
and source of vital salvation. “1 in them 
gnd Thou in me—that they may be one 
in us,” oxpresses the great secret of 
the life oternal. Wo may repeat, with a 
greater ot lets sense of their boauty, 
words of the Goapel which tell of the divino 
merey to the Church. Wo may imagine 
that all is well, and reach a delusive peaco 
by repeating stock phrases aa to how “all 
lag been already done,” or how ‘the robo of 
Christa righteoumeas is sufficient to cover all 
our misdeeds,” while we are turning aside 
from the work which Christ is now seeking 
to do in us, ond are avoiding the 
righteousnoss which Flo in woeking to itnpaed. 
And ao it is that 20 many 

in two different worlds. They 


partment which is kept for geod: 
fra on wi ny So oe 
to or ® 

Satis i Pace, or eee, ey keel ie 
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promise] absolution seem very sweet and 
satisfying. ‘This department is their religion. 
But they have another sphere of life in 
which all their interests are keenly alive, but 
into which the trath of Christ, and what Ha 
teaches as to purity, kindness, love, honesty, 
and consideration—or, mm ono Wi ines 
—is nover allowed to enter. In the one field 
they keop hold of all phraseology which 
wpoaks of merey und of the future heaven 
which they hope some day may bo theirs 
“for Clnie’s auko;" they tog with gladness 
the hymns which ‘seem to bring these com- 
forts near to themselves, and they enter 
keenly into the views which nify the 
grace of God towards a sinful world. 
they are within that field thoy appear quite 
open to the good seed of tho word, and to 
whatever may be taught by it, But when 
enter the other fiold, where the traffic 
ginusements und temptations of the 
world abound, then the flock of foolish and 
idle thoughts are permitted, like birds of tho 
air, 10 carry off each serious impression ; tho 
wheels of businoss, with ite cares and its low 
standard of principle, are allowed to tramplo 
the richer oa) ities of the being into haid- 
ness; and “the thoughts of other things,” 
impalon, tn abeee al to srengt a 
8, and al tho at and 
pom of the heart. Under such conditions 
as these it in impossible that “the pence of 
God” and the od calm, which are tho 
fruits of the swoot action of divine law, can 
possess “the hoart and mind.” Tho 
of Jesus arose from His constant abiding 
with the Father, finding it His “meat to do 
the will of the Father,” and having His whole 


life in complete accord with the mind of 
Go The “minding of the Spirit” or the 
i @ things of 


ting and delighting in 
the Spirit, & ah comequence and tokon of 


the the lite of Christ in ua; and the fruit of that 


ia spiritual peace. We defoat the blensed 
purpose of Christ concerning us when we 
Tecaive only the tender invitation, “Come 
unto me all yo that are weary and heavy 
and I ‘will give you rest,” while wo 
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we sesm to desire impossible. And thus because perverted from their trus 
our Lord’s words come true ; for he thet will rod Money, prosperity, and ocoewe tbe 
in i fo in doar ones who fil life with ita brightness and 
¢ 7 a ey Maple hey interest; physical health which has been the 
in yielding wi yy source or the minister to countless enjoy- 
ll, by and monts; all these may be held by ws with 
.,. . Bachan undisputed conssionsess of our right 
Justification is but the portal to the life in to them, that we are sstcely aware of how 
; the greatly our pouse depends on them, But 
‘upon Christ, Who is whon the family circle is broken, and the one 
the bread of thet life, the growth up into place is left empty which had been the chief 
Him im all things Who is the fulness of that contre of our ion ; or when disaster falls 
}ifo, and the reign of that spiritual order upon our fortune and our srcustomed sup- 
which results from obedience to highest pet is ewept from us; or when instead of 
spiritual law, that is the secret and security health there come weaknoss and suffering ; 
cf abidi peace : “ Great have they we are then taught with a terrible precision 
that love Thy law, and nothing shall offend how all slong our “stay” had been elsewhere, 
them,” {f we have the oye to read aright tho mean- 
ss aah De ing of euch deabngs, wo will daegver that 
ade eeeeeG, (eke te mee are 
FUACE TEROUO STAYDIO THE 2OUE OF SOP. training us to Himeelf; thoy are His way af 
There can be nu courso moro fatal to showing us that “the one thing needful” is not 
trna Christian peace, and therefore fatal to health, or frionds, or prosperity, but to know 
spiritual well-being, than tu sock posco for Him and to learn His good and will, 
geting aa and. elich capeionoa “The then uel rouge sn Sh Yory agony wi 
getting and scl experiences, in the vory aj 
morbid longing after the feeling of poace, and which the heart strives nguinst 0 “hivine 
to touch, taste, and handle tho proofa of vur will, even when it socks to submit to it, 
salvation, is suicidal to the very good that is thore is discovered how much the life has 
2 titan eh Sie igure ke ay 
u shalt keep him in porfcct peace whose a ttlo 00) 
mind is atayed on weet bee “Thou shalt yourselves tom Sols,” asstrmes anew ene 
Keep him in perfect pesco whose mind is ing. But whon the man has learned after 
stayed on Theo.” There is often much of ' such tribulation to stay himself upon God, 
this solfichness in our religion, even when ' whocan describe the poace, as the dark clouds 
wo imagine ournelvos sincere ; and iti qnite roll away and the calm heavens with the eter- 
naturel that it should be s0, for we cannot nal stars opon in unfathomable tranquillity $ 
learn the strength and subtlety of the ten- Verily “the one thing needful ” is to pot- 
dency to use God, as it wore, for our own sess the living God aa the stay of the soul— 
purposes, in order to gain that amount uf God who made us, and Who loves us and 
Teligions eatisfaction which may soothe our understands us aa no one else can. It is He 
foclngs, without interfering with our real from whom every good gift has como ; and 
pleasures und idulgenciea, until God reveals, when He secks us by taking these away it is 
it may bo in the sharp school of His fatherly only to enrich ua more fully, bestowing ine 
chastisemont, how gicatly we have been shut- stead of the temporal the oternal. 
ting Him out of our hesrta. Our life is often ‘The experience of the old Hebrew socr has 
staying itself on some other object although been confirmed in that of men of every age, 
wo fancy we are serving God. We have not and had to 
Toarned to submit wholly to God, to let Him ondure such “! 








souls and of our inheritancg, mony to the fact, that did them 
Evory man hes some stay, and that which ix sn pertect pase because their were 
his chiet is practically hie religion, be- = 
cause he depends upon thst for his happiness. ‘wk how wo can thus stay our minds 
not ni interfere with his of. the common detaila of life, wo 
fing uch pg ‘Bible, or re- okt Jeaus Christ and there find an 
peating the creed. Many dalso stays fecret of that highest life 
taay be good gifts of God, whlch become evil in everything being committed to 


: 


Son 


the will ihe bheeatt When a child at his 
mother’s knee, or a boy among other boys, 
or an ation engage ordinary toil, 
when proaching the Gospel of the 

and healing all manner of sickness, or mix- 
ing with happy guests at happy festivale— 
whether in the crowd or on the solitary 
whether filled with triumphant joy or 
on the ground in agony, He had this un- 
failing and esa characteristic, that 
His mind was stayed on God, and tho rosult 
‘was that He had porfect peace, 


4 
7 


gE 


¥INTH SUNDAY, 
Baad Peha xan, 111 ; Phibymansir. 12% 
FRAGE TUROUOM PRATER 


‘We have considorod in previous Readings 
various conditions laid down in Scripture, 
under which the peaco of God may bo 
rouchod and maintained. Each of those con- 
ditions ire to cations nme of nocessity. 
‘What St, (aul states in Philippians suggests 0 
way of pwaco through the ‘udly employment 
of prayer, which, if it have not those features | 
which make the othore critical moments in 
‘our experiences, is not the less im 

‘Thore iva blossed exercise onjoined through 
which posco is promisod amid the evonts 
which crowd daily upon us, in the turmoil of 
‘busy cares and under the prossure of tho 
trials which continually boset ua, “In evory- 
thing,” St. Paul ssys; in little things aa 
woll as great; in tho desirca which may bo 
called worldly as well as in thoes that are 
purely spiritual ; in difficultios ro- 
garding monoy and business, as well as in 
our spocially religious anxietios; in the ondi- 
nary affuirs of the houschold and family, as 
well ns in the porplexitics of faith o: con- 
ssionce ; “in everything” we are to “make 
‘our requests known to hg Tho exhorta- 
tion indicates tho frankest opening up of 
the heart; it is as it be oad, “Mako a 
eae teens tight, opeck to an pert 
God, os @ child might speak to an garthly 
father, and, bocause of the very 
of ita confidence, win that father’s lp.” In 
that spirit go to God, unload your burthen 
tnd leave it there before the throne of the 
Bearenly o8. Sad we 250 to Oo 00 

ving "—not erying to 8 to 
bereog a teakmaster, but with « happy and 
trastful prayer, the doopest tone of which is 
heartfelt thunkagiving. 

And the promiso ia not that we shall re- 

ive everything we may be asking. If we 
deal with God as a child would deal with a 
wise loving sarthly father, we must oom- 
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it our desires to Him with tho confidence 
He knows what is best for ua, and that 
His goodness He may refuse what in our 
ignorance we may request, but which He in 

is perfect Tmnowledge may soe would be ovil 
for ua instead of benoficial. For the ssme 
Tova that would not tivo a stone to the son 
pking bread, would refuse the prayer whicl 
in ita blindness was ing for tho stone in- 
sstoad of bread, or for the scorpion it of 
fish, God does not, therefore, Him. 
self to give the vory things we sak, but Ho 
doca promise to meet the truer and deeper de- 
siros of the heart which seeks the highest bloss- 
ing. | Ho will give to the sincore at which, 
when they are able to look back on life, will 
be acknowledged by thom to have been infi- 
uitoly botter than what they had thought at 
tho time to bo most noodful. Incob in hiaig- 
noranco imagined that all things were against 
him, that Joseph was dead, Benjamin as good 
an loet, ond his own life ruined, when in 
Teality all those ‘hinge were working ont the 
greatest blessing for himself and his family. 

But if God doos not promise that wo are 
always to get our own way, He doos promise, 
when we mako onr roquests known to Hi: 
by prayer aud supplication with thankegiv- 
ings that “the poace of (od which pasaoth 
Understanding shall keep our hearts and 

minds through Christ Jonus.” That poace is 
unfathomable in its Wloseodness and power. 
8. pe ee orgs 7 ression a ho 
speaks of “the height an and longth 
and breadth of the love of Christ” as 
ing knowledge.” ‘Thorw are tome things which 
wo loarn to be immeasurable only whon we 
attempt to moasure thom. The moro wa 
know them, tho more wo recognise our inca- 
pacity to know them thorot It is tho 
ery oxtont to which modorn science, with 
‘ita most powerful instruments, has been able 
to pioree into the deptha of spaco, thnt has 
taught us the illimitable character of tho 
starry ayatem, Tho more we know of God, 
the more are we impressed by the shallow- 
ness sion bans aren mere ba 
possess 8 wing the lifo 
‘wholly fixed in Him, the more will we under- 
stand St, Paul's description of it as a peace 
that all understanding.” And from 
ite. - ite latest it is ever held 
“through Jesus Christ,” ag at once its 
ground and its example, Grace and 
are indissolubly gnited. The grace is 
‘brought in * ital ever followed by His 
peace. 

And now “t he Lord of peace Himself 
give you peace! ays, by all means.” 


et 
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resorts to be prosent at the sale. Many of 
GIAETER ZXVIE; the objects wae eauliful even to the oye of 
FIVHAT section of the gre world which ign ; and to the leainod there was no- 
lived by faith in old chins was deop in the whole extensive collection which 
etirred by the news thatthe cmnentarteritios had not some high special valuo, bosuty, or 
collection was about to be offored for sale by interest of ita own. 
pablic auction. Jones, who came now Clara and I went to soe the collection. 
again to see us in our new home, wes actually The rooms were almost empty whon we got 
pathetio about the thrataned dispation of there, for the fit fh of publi imtarat 
‘aN azsortment which had cost so much skill, was over; dit at the for of the long 
and pationce, and money in the gathoring, chamber in which the principal treasures were 
Not only the.crockery ware, but the bronzes, exposed to view I saw ived the 
the Japancee lacquers, the Eastorn ivories, stately figure of Mr. Delamere. I sould not 
the rare engravings, rare editions, and rare is 
cooing, were i ‘The chief passion of wandered hither and thither amongst his be- 
i to Jones’s mind was thet cartain longings, ad taking mute and mouroful 









i bef over to us, it ignit 
trated a certain devolopment, and stately, as a martyr if he were 
Act, would have, in all probsbility, fot ont on bad tho aight before an Anto- 

sold separately, and might be scattered 
i er. Ho wrote letters to 
bout this, and was as sad Denham,” ho said, with » gentle, noble 


rs were compelled to pass for want of 
money. This intaghio, for instance, coat me 
a mero thirty pounds It may realise ten 
times that sum to-morrow.” 

‘He told me all about the object to which 
Bo deme may acpeniinn, pave neh ste meat 
of ite history, uf the 
i brought it into being, and of the special artis- 
and tic purpose it served in relation to the rest. 
Ona point like this he always knew how to be 
charming. For, whatever else he I 
never knew anybody bold to charge 
him with inacourssy or ignorance about 
precious objecta in his possession, He had 
spent his life in learning all that was to be 
imown of them, and all the enthusiasm and 

ling of which he was capable were ex- 


‘on them. 

4] would fain have kept these things,” he 
told me, looking about him with his sir of 
mournful dignity. “It is a wrench to part 
with them, but 1 can sfford to keep them no 
longer. Tt is too much to hope all of 
them will fall into good bands, The newly 
Tish begin to hanker after these poggpsions, 


i 
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and many of them aro so sadly ignorant that ‘This was a little startling. ‘The divoreod 
ong fears, one fara.” nats t ees really ‘even the more im- 

I wait for him to nome inquiry of the two, 
about Mary, and did not for one moment Por Mind Delores viel us,” I answered, 
imagino that ho know nothing of her present “and is 90 good as to give Mrs. Denham some 
whereabouts, I made no allusion to her, , lessons in housckoeping.” 
and ho made nono. He had been too much | “That,” anid Mr. Dalamero, with eyebrows 
occupiod, an I found out afterwards, in the raised in mingled allowance and satonish- 
classification of his belongings, and too mnch , ment, “in nots position I should have 
saddened at tho th of parting from ' thought her willing to occupy.” 
thom, to find time for mere domestic con- This mo 60 completely that for 
sidorationa, Clara, after lingering for a little | » moment I could only stare at him, I told 
time, hed continued her round of observation j him then, and I am afraid that I told him 
alone, Bho had been ory cool in her man-| somewhat hotly, that his daughter was with 
ner towards him, but Mr. ere did not | us as an esteemed and honoured guest, He 
seem to have noticed that. Hie heart waa put on his gold-rimmed prncenes, and emd 
in the coffin there with his crocke and othor , smilingly that I was an enthnsisst. 
‘Dried-broo, and he must needs wait until it | “You have a warm and impetuous nature, 
ame back to him, Denham—s warm and impetuous nature, Is 

i ‘Mary within doors 1” 

Tk was nearing five o'clock, and she was 
expected momently. I told him that she 
might be immediately, and added 
that she spent most of her time amongst her 


1” he asked. “She hea that 
well.” 


“ 
fancy Well, 

‘Clara camo sae ie pe oo end 
Delamere met en icy courtesy by no 
‘means comfortable to witnoas. 

DS mr im your pe Den- 

into a 
chair, “that Mary ia ing am the 
poor. I should suppose that, with her breed- 
ing end inherited. wnatinct, ahe finds that solf- 
. imposed office at times « little trying.” 

“ My dear Mr. Delamare,” Clara responded, 
ters quoted the prices realised at the “we cannot all ¢] our lives in con- 
the Delamore collection. Even now tion of the itifal.” 

‘hears casual mention made of them at times, _‘* No, no,” Delamere assented. He saw an 

A week or two after the sale the bereaved cloarly as I did that my wife was s parti 

found time to think about his and likely to fight in the interests of herown 
it where- side if she had bat the slightest provocation 
upon us, and that way. “There are sterner duties in the 


meceeded “Indeed there are,” said Clara, with per- 
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proceeds had at Jost doubled the oa 
seals “Ha bad imporstsed Real b 
in. ima} 

Sersag be wes erepel tf, nad ow 
‘was com] to al 

tarned oat thet he’ could hardly have 

amore fortunate investment of, his 

For years after people learned in 


é 


Sag 
=F 


cH 


her that it was better to do unnecessary warmth of em 
#0, and after o little time she succumbed to “ey should be the lest to deny it,” he 
When I entered One or two of us live 





“AT of them?” Clara axked, flushing at 
5 Bie Ne repeat fraee bee uxrematiog, his tone. < 
Pome thing be said with a moment ; “Is there,” be atked in turn, “any nobler 


fom. ber scrronnaigs By the or more t than the pur- 
‘way, Denham, I learn that you have given suit of it not at least worth 
am axytagn to my daughter.” while that a fete ahould devote themsclves 
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to that pursuit; should strive to show the was evidently quite unprepared for it, as she 
world at large that beauty and utilit are was for his valk > 
not antagonistic; that the simpler and less “I bad not expected to find yon here,” 
clevated forms of life need not neceaarily ssid Mary. 
‘be sordid t” ‘Her manner wes grave and reserved, but 
‘Phe world is a big place, Mr. Delamere,” it was easy to sce that she waa inwardly 
maid this truculent wife of mine, “and there agitated by the encounter. 
ia room enough in it for some of all kinds of | ‘Do not leave ws, Mra. Denham,” mid 
ple. Thore may be room, perhaps, even ; Delamere, secing my wife make a movement 
& goung woman who goes shout mursing towards the door. 
the aick poor.” ‘Thon he moved across to hia daughter. 
“Boom!” cried Delamere, avoiding com- “Pray allow me to offer you a chair, my 
bat. “Room, indeed! Who denies honour dear. You will stay with us, Denham. 
to the social martyr ‘The heart ia touched, Thank you. 1 have something to say which, 
the sympathies are fired, by the contemple- as it seams to me, demands to be said in the 
tion af a thousand silent eroisma.” hearing of all here present.” 
Now this was too bold a taking away of In spite of his invitation Mary remained 


‘the mouse from 's clawa to be endured but ahe laid her hand upon the rail 
with patience. ai otha nae he had plas for het Toad 


» “Give me,” eaid Clara, “the people who that it trembled as she aot it down, but she 

live in the bnrlyburly of the plain, as you waited for what her father might have to 

call it, The soldier who fighta for his say with a look of oalm attentiveness, 

country, the man who breaks his back ‘I think,” said Delamere, “that I am not 

over Ea epee, the climmey sweeper who mistaken in supposing that the cause of 

sweeps & chimney honestly——” severance between you and me is known, or 
"iy doar ‘Guam, i 


would give a chimney-sweo, if “Not 
I eee ae eg ge roca Mary and mysclf upon the subject,” said 
and if such a person were upon my Clara, 
I would part with him willingly to 
La we, velar wad Chase 2 dangiten tarned Dela oy with: 
& poor lara, “from ret ere, “ even 
s conversational foncer so skilful as your- out ‘your suthority, Tt would be futile in a 
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acagh teary ahat rau m4 Hla delivired aD thin ith a sort of proud 
ib seral or vel wit 
might possibly have rovt took it, as believe 


canse of conflict. She came in with ber pale of business affairs, Ho reserved 
cheeks somewhat flushed with exercise, and boasting of it, but that was only because he 
her eyes, which wers commonly sadder than would pot boast of 
one to see then, by the “In these conditions,” he continued, “a 
ae ae Bona a pty pee elicit 

5 » . pathy or 
Heiscloken glance at bir eobume He fan ofr of posunbary sazistanee, He di 
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in s manner most unexpectedly delicate and it was com and it might have taught a 
friondly. 1 accepted his assistance, There lesson. meee Hereulem.”” 
‘wore cireamatances which mado that accep- Now I dare say that if we had notall three 
tance go distasteful to my danghtor that sho been pertostly well aware fit the Dalene 
left her father's roof,” collection had been sold from an alt 

Apart {rom a certuir dignified queruloas- | different motive than thet which Delamere 
ness which he had sometimes shown, I hid | aimed, we might have been affected by his 
never soeia touch of emotion in him until sacrifice, and have taken hia to our hearts 
now, He quavored a little on the final with instant affection. For my own part I 


words of thia portion of his speech, and made 
a motion as if to draw out is handkerchief, 
He put this impulse by, howevor, and went 
on again with a complete resumption of his ‘ 
common manner, 

“T was onablod, by an snloolee tor — 
rence, to repay a ion ol loan m1 
eooner than Y iad dared to hope. I wus 
the more rejoiced at this inasmuch as m) 
daughtor had made arrangements to 
tho whole of her own very small fortune in 
the immediato repayment of the borrowed 
mony. My Purpose in coming here now is 
to place in your hands, Mary, a cheque for 
‘the balance of the loan, and to request that 

will forward it to the solicitors of your 


He unbuttoned hia frock-coat and produed ! 
a pockut-book, from which he took the| 
chequo he spoke of, Mary accepted it with 
& murmur of acknowledgment, and he flowed 


on, 

“T trust that thore is no foeling in 
mind, my child, which will prevent us 
resuming our old relations towards cach 
other, Ihad not intonded that you should 
become aware of the obligation under which 
T had placed myself, It was one 1 should 
have had no fear of offering had tho condi- 
tions boen exchanged or exchangealle, and 
it appears to me that a servico which ono 
honourable man may offer, another man of 
honour msy accopt, ¥ have never, for its 
own sake, regretted my of that 
proffered help. I regretted its discovery, 
and I have reason to regret the con- 
struction which was placod upon it. Noxt 
to my own good opinion it is not unnatural, 
perhaps, that I should value yours. Next 
to that I valued the labour of my lifetime. 
That small monument to besuty which I had 
a0 patiently and fondly I beve secri- 
fed, Thave scatored aes ito the four winds 

ain your daughterly sym; and 

ee ee 

J eal ies, travels, of a 

lifetime mel eave ora the world, I 
"he continued, little moved agai: 

by bis own sloquence, “to have meathed 

it to'the nation. It was small, Lut in iteelf 


should have preferred to have been miles 
away, for on Mary’s behalf I found the scene 
diffeult to endura 

SR Pore ee 
money is repaid, am very sorry 
the collection had to be sold.” 
thing a little worse for 
new, on the best. authority, 
offered Delamere any- 
so much as known of 


7, from 
his daughtor gave him when he 
the generous offer made to him, 

my knowledge. It was « 
beseeching and frightened glance, and I read. 
it prayer on her part that he would 
not lower himself in hor eyes. 

Delamere had evidently made lesa by his 
ae te ee Anticipated. ey lookod 

at 's brief and simple answer, 

“Do you leavo me to conjecture,” he de- 
“that anything in the nature of a 

‘ier remains betwoon ws }” 

“Would it not be bettor,” she asked, “to 
talk of thia whon we are alone 1” 

Delamere reddened, and walked to tho 
window, whore he stood for a moment looki 
on the strect. The click of the d 
soomed to reach his ear, for he turned at the 
moment at which Clara and I were slipping 
quietly from the room, 

“Denham,” he cried, in « louder voice 
than ho often usod, “I desire your presence, 
‘Mrs. Denham, I to remain.’ 

Ho strode over swiitly to us ashe epoke, and 
holding the door so es to prevent my cloai 
it, drew us back into the room. 

“T appeal to you, Denham,” ho said, thon 
closing the door and standing with his back 
agninat it, as if to bar any further gttempt at 
egress, ‘Those who know you best speak of 
you as an honourable man. I uppeal to you 
a ee ie now jeer fo, sy in fhe 
matter, in your judgment, ve any: 

ing unbelting” 


wine icegocos 
I 


a 


0 


lifol have known nothing to equal 
euizome awkwardness of thes moment 


character, 

“Tt in Mary's wish,” said Clara decisively, next week's revelations, 
putting her arm through mine as she whateoaver means the tale had come 
“to continue this conversation alone. Iam to ara of tho man who wrote it, there 


open the door. Thank was related in detail No names or 
Mr, Delamore 6d the door, and closed. were mentioned, but to one who knew 
it behind us, and Ghat waa tho lagt Clara and 'tho history already identification of 





said Clara, ‘that he would ask Pent i, for it tallied with what bes already 
me for my opinion of his conduet in Mary's sot down in these pages. The writer, 
absence. It would be a positive reliof tomo loath to part with so interesting a theme, 
to let him know it.” dragged it on from week to until at 
Plainly, Delamere’s sense of honour dif- isat, im lange he announced the 
forred widely from that of the common run of the bur i 
of men, and where that happons it is always that s ro] tative of the journal had been 
a misfortune, I do not k he over rose admit to an interview with her, that she 
to ® clearer conception of tho case than to declared the plot to have besn invented 
aspect ily that bo have acted less hor busl and was prepared to take 
delicately he would have preferred to simple and jediate steps as were neces 
do if he had taken time to think sbout it eary fr ibe ena nbeent her own position. 
No doubt it seemed to him that a consider- 
able hubbub waa being mado about a very and if it could possibly have beon true woul: 
simple matter. It waa a long timo befure have boen disquicting ; but thero was so little 
ho brought himself to forgive my prefercnce doubt that Pole’s wife bad already surren- 
for silence, cred het ole Se bande ol tee ee 


arpa ing was evidently » brudwm fulmen, and de- 
T wave already had occasion to mention a ronal y 

cortain weokly publication which called itself Got letters, 

a journal of dociety, and was the forerunner Pari 

ofs and important family with which fe 

the world is now familiar. The existence of strain, and it was saree between 

this journal was brief and stormy. Whilst there wae nothing to 

it continued to appear it mado ® considerable ramour die 

rolse in the word, but until Anally made The rumour obstinately refused to di 

20 loud a bruit that it fell to pieces in the ing at = season when not much 

shock of sound itsclf created, it made no wa; iblic interest was stirring, it 

ee ene 4 van cssandal loving be London at that ; 
st ‘itle” itwasa ing sation in lon at season. 

print, and as different from its docorous suo- murder chased it for a week, ot 

eossors ga chalk from choose. Those who the criminal was caught, and the 


u 

Bought ft and reed ite pogee did vo in, the of title came into in. Then, 

ing hope, not often Emppointed, of the discrect journalists Psi found no 

finding a hg pst isndvantage of 
+" 80 pit 
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Yta conduetors had and Lady We 


at 
people in hi orl were in aJl man’s 
never before foam, oo exciting, and mouths. If Clara and I had been disposed 
00 strange & ‘to tall ax this of ied to be as five poe tes topes 
lady of title, They made the most of it, our frionds would have desired, we might, 
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I verily believe, have made ourselves tho | 
lioness and lion of the hour, As it was, wo 
grow rather unpopular by reason of our reti- 


cance, 
Our world at large made auch s pother 
about the revelations of the society journalist, | 
and appealed to me as Pole's bosom friond 
with so much pertinacity, that almost any- 
body who did not talk about this one dis- 
ggrecable theme would have been welcome. 
jones, who was superior to all sorts of vulgar 
interesta, camo by times, and talked upon 
the questions with which he particularly 
concerned himself, When he first appeared 
I was inclined to be afraid that he intended 
to tanow his mavailing pursuit of Mary Dels- 
mere, Clara shared this belief or doubt of 
mine, and so I thought it best to come at 
ones to an und ling. I invited him to 
my study under specious protext of consult- 
ing him as to tho authenticity of some prints 
T fad lately purchased, and, having docoyed 
him thither, opened firo upon him at ones. 
“Jones,” I said with the solemnity and 
solidity befitting a family man, “you are 
Pa a 
nt ing hore.” Jonos admitti i 
ia i to bisa ws sent; ve Teould at it 
his capacity of old friend Miss Delamere and 
vou sould be very pid to weloomn bie. 
Dut—Jonos took the hint with a smiling 


“Ah!” he said, “I remomber to havo 
spoken to you ubout that matter in thoso 
queer old rooms of Phau in Gray's Inn before 
anybody supposod that you wore going to be 
one of her Majesty's commissioners and when 
T seomod likelicr than yoursclf to wosr tho 
rosy hymeneal fottors, “You remember that 
T expressed some doubt about the wisdom of 
the course at the time, even though I actually 
pro) to embark upon it.” 

told Jones that I remembered his remarks 
at that time to have been charactorizod by 
his usual wisdom and excellout good taste, 
Thad found out long ago that it was quite 
impossible to wound Jonoa in that way. No 
faintest surpicion of 4 want of sincerity in 
people who took that tone with him ovor 
grossed his mind. ft relieved me and left 
Jones unhurt, so that there was a kind of 
mild double pleasuro in it, 

Well,” ho said, “it is given to a happy 
fow to blunder and not to bo punished 
their blunders, I wns saved from the resulta 
of my own indiscretion, and I am not likely 
to renew it. Miss Delamere neod not fear 
that I shall play the part of the disconsolate 
lover. I do not think,” he added with a 
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eonquoring emile, ‘‘that it is a réle for which 
‘E was cast by nature. I do not think it a 
part in which I should be likely to shine,” 

In that case, I told him, he should be wel- 
come to the general bosom of the household. 
Iwas ee ae anata bat 
even expressed a hope that his sufferings 
not been at any time abnormally severe. 

“No,” he said with the same conquering 
amile, “I think not. Do you know, Den- 
ham,” he continued in his philosophico-con- 
fidential manner, I have been rather de- 
voting myself of late to the observation of 
the youthfal male of our spooies, I have 
moré especially dirocted my studies to the 
point at which ho ia asid to be in love. I 
am assuming no aira of superiority. I am 
quite conscious that not very long ago I 
tronched with a perilous nearness upon his 
position, But if I wero not putting myzolf 
into an insolent. competition with the 
opinion, I should be very much inclined to 
say that the youthful male, absurd as he 
commonly and inevitably is, is more abeurd 
at that momont than at any other of his 
whole foolish and futile existence.” 

One nover knows tho truth sbout oneself, 
and I msy havo been as great a prig in 
Toghiag at Jones as dense waa in 
to wughed at, I did laugh, however, 


with great heartiness, and he was pleased— 
0 pleasod, in fact, that he set up as a social 
humorist for tho rost of the and 


exerted himself to be delightful ft, wos 
not unnatural, finding his the sause of 
s0 neh innocent and admiring hilarity, that 
ho should make his visits constant. 
Ho told me once, I remember, that he was 
at his best in my society. It was not, he 
‘was good to say, because I lent any 
additional co to the conversational 
fireworks of the ovoning by any effort of my 
own, 1 was receptive. 1 was appreciative. 
I gavo him courage, He felt safe in my 
presence and know that he waa understood 
—not wholly, perhape, but fairly well—lest 
I should grow too proud. 

Tt happened one night when we wore 
dining that Junes came in in evening dresa 
to announes the possession of a box at Her 
Majesty's, Some considerable person of 
Jones's acquaintance had taken tha bax, and 
foie unable at the last hour to 
use it, bad sent it to him, Would Mra, Den- 
ham and myself accompany him! The new 
rime donna, who had taken the world by 
storm, was to sing that night. Royalty 
would be ant. Jones was of course 
superior to the coarse, unreasoning sentiment 
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of loyalty which tonched the crowd, and yet 
had a furtive Uking for a prines. Would 


‘wo go% 

"the point was under discussion when a 
loud double knock sounded at tho front door, 
and 6 telegram was brought in to me. I 
asked Jones's leave to open it, and this being 
graciously accorded, I read it, and found that 
it camo from Pole. He was back in town, 
had gone to his old chambers, and begged 
me earnestly to meot him there with all pos 
sible dispatch. Te would stay in his roums! 


till mid i awaiting me, 
the tele; to Clara, who gave 
a Tile wat on touting tho pame by which 


it was signed, and a veiled glanco at Mary, 
who sat opposite. She passod it back to mo 
and assumed a face of comic dismay to hide, 
if need wore, the effect the namo od mado 
upon her. 

John,” she said, “it is too bed. I had 
sob my baie on. Higoletto id course you 
must go. @ business must be urgent, or 
he would not use such terms.” 

“Could you entrust Mrs. Denham to my 
caro?” Jones asked, “and join us after- 
wards 3” 


“ We shonld be leaving you alone, dear,” | 
said my wifo to Mary, 
wee un oot ot all ere be left lone, - 
anew smniliny f “You must lot mo 
hel; you to dress, ere is not much timo 
to 


So Jones's suggestion wos adopted, and 
I, having answered Pole’s ‘tepately hastily | 
changed my attire, and a hansom having | 
heen got to the door, departed, in some won- 
dor as to the object of my ftiond’s roturn | 
and the meaning of his prossing desire to see , 
me. It was not long bofore these questions 
found an answer, Polo was waiting for mo 
in his rooms, and at the sound of my hurriod 
footetops on the stair he opened the door 
and admitted me. 

“You must forgive me,” he began, “for 
disturbing you with my affair You ate the 
only man in the world who knows the wholo 
story, und you are thu only man with whom 
Tean bear to talk about i Sit down and 
look at those, and tell me what I ought 
to do,” 

“These” wero a little sheaf of bills, made 
out to the Countess of Worborough. Most 
of thom were receipted—all but in fact 
—whicsh I found st the bottom of Pile. 
and found ons{ 

another 


from a jobmester, another from an uphol- 
eterer. ‘There were eight or nine in all, and 
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rodghly, they amounted to between two and 
throa thousand Of thia sum, fully 
two thousand appeared to have boen paid. 
“Toll me what it all means,” I sai 
“Read that first,” he anid with a 
throwing a crumpled note upon the table, 
‘Tt was still warm from his hand when I 
took it from the table, and it was so tightly 
together in places that'l had some 
i in opening it without tenting the 
paper. When I had encceoded, I read in an 
excited-looking scrawl that the Countess of 
Worl ted her complimenta to 
the Earl ~ orboraugh, Pras was informod 
that committ in’ signing 
his name to the ch ee bye wich the on- 
closod bills were paid. If tho Earl of Wor 
‘borough chose to encounter the soanlal of a 
prosecution, the Countess would be un- 
cignedly dolightod. That was all, 
It appo that, by somo moans os yot 
unknown, Lady Worborough had become 
of a cheque-bosk from her hus 
's bank, had signed his nomo, and being 
confronted by tho tradesmen, had oily 
announced the forgery, aud had sont 
nig through, Pole tolicitor. ‘Two of the 
exiomee incom ied her to a law- 
yor's office, an agreed to wait for an. 
‘anawor from Lord Wort piste boloee 
taking further proceedings. Polo hat arrived 
in town that orning, had spent his day in 
settling thesooounta, and now wanted counsol. 
“It's not the money,” he said, i 
agitatedly up and down the room. “I 
enough and to spare before the woncy camo 
to me, and if ahe would only go away and 
be quiet with it, she should be welcome to 
it every farthing. I would rathor broak 
stones at the roadside, and live on a abilling 
aday, than live in constant droad that this 
ind of scandal should be eprang upon mo.” 
In all my acquaintance with him I had 
never until now knows him oe his solf- 
possession, But now all hit nonchalance 
‘waa gons ; his voice shook with shame and 
his footatope and his gosturos were dis- 
and his whole bearing was changed, 
“Tf I gave her all I had,” he went on, “I 
oan gues what uso she would make of it. I 
havo half a mind to do it and take an alfag, 
and go away to California and make a living 
thore by my own hands.” 

Tn @ while he began to recover himself 
again, and he resumed, in something like 
ne you sea, 4 monoy isn’t 
amine. "Th ext fara a god a ight 
itasIhod. And even if it wore al toly * 
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mine, to do as I pleased with, there are 
grave responsibilities attaching to the mere 
annual income, It’s possible to do s pro- 
digious amount of good with such a sym. 
Iva possible to do a prodigious amount of 
harm, can’t run away; 1 can’t turn tail 
and hide myself, You forgive me,” he said 
suddenly, “for throwing my miseries on 
your shoulders.” Ho laid both hands upon 
oid Tesioas and’ thon taming. oway, 

is old fashion, , turning away, 
begun to pace the room again, but more 
slowly and despondently than before. 

T told him, truly, that I wished, above all 
other fhings, to be of uso to him. Could 
we, I asked him, decide upou anything, and 
conld I act aa his emissary 1 

“J tried to faco tho lawyer about it this 
afternoon,” ho said, “and I had not the cou- 
rage todo it, I had to face the tradesmen, and 
that was shane enough for one day. She 
knows,” bo went on, sadly desperate in voice 
ant face, “that I will bear nything bearable 
rather than endure any public scandal which 
can draw anothor name into its ugly coils, 
and she presumes on that.” 

“You told her once in my hearing,” I 
responiled, “that you held one powor only 
over hor, and that you id use it, You 
can make an artangement with her, an ar- 
rangement which all mon would admit to be 
generows, and will not accept that with 
Toasonable conditions, all men will hold you 
justified in using your power.” 

*T can threaten bor with it,” ho answered ; 
“but how ean 1 carry the throat into action 
How could I leavo my wife penniless, let hor 
do what sho would # 

“Offer her,” J angwered, “a fixed allow- 
ance, on eonilition that sho refrains in all 
ways from annoying you. If she refuse that 
allowanec, you are not rorponsible for the 
reftwal. Tho position is unhappy, bat you 
aro not helpless in it, You have only to 
docide and to be strong.” 

“That,” said Polo, “is the plain common- 
sense of the case, and I know it as woll as 
you do. But it is not easy to deowle, nor 
easy to bo strong. and decision 

end in bringing an innoccnt creature 





pity. I tell yon,” he added peasionately, 
“ny wife has this hold upon me, and 
knows it. In hor lifetime, by that horrible 

‘of hors, an innocent, puré-minded, high- 

Woman promised to become my wife. 
i soa at Set would rather go on 
lying every day drag her namo into 
publlity.” 


ma} 
within reach of common gossip and offensive heard 
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I with him, and earnestly, I 
tet apt Be took sree rusk 
step a8 I counselled he could not hope for « 
moment to be free of annoyancs, or even free 
of the danger of disgrnoe. I got him at last 
to assent to this proposal: That I should 
make it my business on the morrow to secure 
an interview with his wife, and to make an 
Sil to Ber fan fncoms ct. ve, haces 
pounds annum, on condition that. 
i |, and undertook in no way 


drawn up by your own lawyer, and Jet him 
be answerable for your side of it, Lat her 
be answerable for her own, No man can 
blame you. No man can have anything but 
sympathy for anybody who suffers as you 


So far thon the thing was allowed to stand 
as if decided. The matter and the manner 
paper Sake ee ee 

le to a night's enjoyment at ra, 
But life has to be lived somchow, and itis 
an old commonplace that sad hearts often 
find themselves in haunts of pleasure. Aftor 
good deal of persuasion Pole was induced 
to accompany m when ho had dressed 
we sot out together, Jones was pleased to 
find « place for Lord Worborough in hia box, 
and Clara weleomed him with ovident hearti- 


oss, 

‘We heard but little of the music, and wore 
is on more grounda than one. Tho 
sudience shared a part of our disturbance, for 
thore was a iy in the pen whose 
momabers porsisted, in epite of indignant cries 
of “Order!” in lond conversation and laughter. 
Once or twice there ares 2 considerable cla- 
monr, and at one moment an indignant official 
of the house knocked at the door of the box 
in which we eat, and being admitted, re- 
quested us to keep silence.” 

“ We,” anid Jones, “are amongst the chiof 
wnfforera from the disturl not the crea- 
fern of He The noise comes the next 


A louder burst of Ja than we hed 
before confirmed the statement almost, 
at the moment at which it was made. The 
indignant official melted for ons moment into 
7, grew instantly indignant again, and 
. We heard him rapping at the next 
door, bites this the nome map 
marked, th conversation was i 
on in a higher key and with less restraint 
than is usual in such places, . 
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1 teed to fx my attention ‘upon the busi- 
ness of the stage, but my thoughts wandered 
from it persistently, and I went back in faney 
to the interviow just over, and forward in 
fancy ta tho business of the morrow. I dis- 
liked that com: interview leas than I should 
have fancied, even felt something of the 
glow of battle-as I contemplated it. I was 
fust resolving in my mind how uniformly 
courteous I would be, yet how firm and deci- 
sive, and was ing the speech I meant 
to make, when the music, which had all the 
while beon swelling and swelling, and no 
doubt helping my martial ita by ite 
cadenced aah and roar, sto; sud 

aa if @ cataract should have ceased in 
bound, A voice sprang ont of the sudden 
silence, and overy creature in the theatre 
must have he it What words came 
before, or what words were intended to 
follow aftorwards I could not guess. But 
the words that struck through the sudden 
silence were neither more nor lesa than 
these—"' Lady Worl jh.” 

They were spokon in a ebrill and ill-bred 
fomale voice, and mere, aa Dare anit cattle 
to every person in the theatre. People ta: 
and , and there was a hubbub of crics 
of “Order!” “ Shama 1” and 
voices called from the eallery, “Tarn them 
out!” From that moment a hush fell upon 
‘the nojay occupants of tho box, and we heard 
no more of thom, At the sound of the wonds 
‘wo bad all turned to look at one another in 
common astonishment, ole’s pale faco 
flushed crimson, and then went grey. We 
sat afterwards in a confused and comfortless 
silence, and the final descent of the curtain 
‘was a reliof to all four of us, We delayed a 
moment in quitting the box, and tho lately 
noisy. our neighbours, went out before 
wa, Pole laid a ‘upon my arm and de- 
tained me for a moment, whilst Clara and 
Jones passed ont upon the corridor. 

“She was there,” he said. 

“No, no!” aire es fone baci has 
been on cveryl ‘a lips for a wo 
Toould have bitten my ton; ois second 
later for my stupidity, but he did not seem 
to notice it. 

“She was thore,” he said. “I heard hor 
‘voice half-e-dozen times,” 
sntling 8 someining Jones ea ming ss 

ing at ing Jones wea saying as 
and we went out and joined her. 

and the staira were ist i> 
there was a crowd in the vestil 
usual clamour of voices sounded 
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“Silence and | be 
rooms, 
fooking,” Hare 
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there. It was raining eli out of doors, 
se pool rors gt pep teat 
We our way throngh the concourse 
dlowly, and as we came out upon the colon- 
nade @ man with « stentorian voior bellowed, 
Lady Worborough’e carriage |” 
CHAPTER XXEX. 

_ I wap no difficulty in escaping from the 
pcan lap derre and at noon on the 


ing day I sought out Lady Worborough 
af tho addres her haslend had 


seen she had begun the furnishing of a house, 
‘but she was for the time being residing in an 
hotel; a quict, solid, old-fashionod, and ox- 
ive house of which I could only remom- 

to have heard that it was commonly sod 

by 8 very distinguis orton in my own 
part of the country on his rare visita to 
town. severest sort of aspect 
when I reached it, and the solemn old butler 
who came forward to inquire my busines 
would have been at home in tho establish. 
bishop. I gave hina ny card end 
A little to my 


irs without in- 


iven me, 


Jarge, very solamn and lonely- 
he left mo for a moment to 
look about me and passed into a room beyond, 
fe a after a ve litle timo, 7 
“Lady Worborough will receive you, air,’ 
he said. “ Will you beso good as to walk this 
way, sir?” 
on Jed me throngh a room mach longer 
the first, into an apartment whore a 
table hed boon laid for breakfast. ‘Tho 
breakfast paraphernalia was still there, in 
some dizor i a Dagens a oe 
gaunt woman, something over middle ago, 
of unmistakably French spect. She had 
almost « dragoon-looking moustech, ed bar 
spare figure was rigorously em y 
oe ing bodice of dull black silk. Her 
and were of & gentlemanly pat- 
tern, and her black waveless hair was 
on one side. For a mere second on behold. 
ing her I was uncertain of her sex. 
“Will monsiour givo himself the trouble to 
be seated?” she said, addressing me in 
French. ‘Madame la Comtesse will be here 


immediately.” 
‘Sho sat down in a military attitude, and I 
took the chair her gaunt fingor had indi- 
cated. The elderly butler retired, closing the 
door behind him, and we sat jo chill, prim 
silence for perhaps five minutes, "The lady 


2 


rors billa T had * 
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smoothed har eufit and her moustache, and ' England, and that will not in any 
looked ut mo mnoompromisingly, as him. He pay the debts yon have 
she were a military porson who carried a| incurred until now, will make over to 
cartel of defiance, "At last the door opened, | you all properties you may have acquired in 
and Iady Worborough swopt upon the seene | maki 7 
for all the world as if the footlights had | for ing further,” 
gleamed breted her, Sho was attired in al Tt Thad soon the faintest hope of a 
us dresaing-gown of ‘scarlot silk and ing by persussion, if tompt 
Flask Inco, and ‘the wore white aon at te soy bi fancy that she could have been 
throat and wrist, The door had been ' touched by appeal or reason, I would have 
thrown oyen foe er-by some out of taken another tone, and have chosen other 
my range of aight, and was cloacd bohind words Asit was, I simply laid my mosuage 
her as she entered. She threw the skirts of boforc her, drily, and all fooling out 
hor dressing gown about hor feet, andl stood, ; of it, 
posed fore second or two, as if waiting ap-! You will tell Lord Worborough," she 
plausc, Thon sho inclined hor head to me, ‘ seid, “that I reject hia contemptible offer 
and malo a motion with her hand to her with the scorn it merits.” 
compauion, who obediently placed a chair “I am instructed,” I returned, “to say 
behind hier, Sho sank into this, and sottlod that no other offer will be made, and that in 
hervelf loisurely, with the samo stagy ox-, case of the refuel of the conditions now 
agyoration of common manners which had | proposed to you, Lord Worborough will foel 
marked her ontrance. With all this sorrow- | compelled to leave En, |_” 
ful affectution there was no abatement in “And leave mo,” she interjected, “to my 
tho bittor and disdainful hanteur of her look, own devices! I know what to expect from 
and whenovor, in the slow, purposed stage Lord Worborough. It will be quite as well 
majesty of hor movements, hor eyes encoun- that Lon] Worborough should know what to 
terod mine, thoy glided away with the old, expect from me. You bring mo his ulti- 


ingufforebic hate and pride, matum, You may curry back mine, I will 
“To what,” she asked me, “am I indebted take nothing less than the position which 
for tho honour of this visit 1” ig justly due to me.” 


“Tam afraid,” I respondod, “that I can- asked her to defino that position, 
not a of the business which me “Since Lord Worborough decides to livo 
hore in the prosonco of a third person. apart from mo,” she answered, “and since L 
“Madame Surel does not understand a would on no grounds consont to hold any 
word of English,” ehe said, with a sort of avoidablo intercourse with Lord Worborough, 
scorn and impstionce in her tone, as if sho I claim that my solicitor and his shall mect 
had expected me to know this. “You may to ascortuin the amount of his yearly income 
tell me your Lusiness and begono.” and that it aball be atrictly halved betwoen 
“Twill not dotain you,” I answered, “a /ua I claim to live in England if 1 chooeo, 
sooment longor than ia nooossary.” and to spend half tho year at Worborough 
“You detain me unnecessarily in saying | Court and half the year in my house in 
0,” she answered. “Let us have no town. I claim at such times to invite whom 
flourishes, Say what you have to say, and 1 please.” 
Th exhorted, I made myself H brief ning it hor ory raver deer own 
ry m aa brief aa soning with hor, or bringing her to soe herown 
possible, side smaller than she Save it by the light of 
“1 am hore, Lady Worborongh, as your nature, but out of pure curiosity to know 
husband's messenger.” At this first mention how far her contemptuous dis of othors 
of her title 1 saw the first touch of com- would hor, that I asl where Lord 
ney I had ever seen upon her features, W« was to live. She raised her 
jhe repressed it instantly, and looked, if eyebrows with a theatrical pretence of in- 
possible, moro proud and sof - disdainful it astonishment, 
than befure. “fo desires me,” I continued, “What is it to me where Tord Wor 
“to lay a proposal boforo you which he borough lives or. where Lord Worborongh 
hopes may close all contest between you and diea? If Lord Worborough should conse to 
him. Ou his side he ia willing to.pay to live I shall have my claim upon the estate.” 
you during your lifetime a. sum of are tow i hastened to ose ie Foret i pokan 
per annum, ‘on your wi bac! agreement of whi re 
oaks on undertaking that you will’ leave will be deswn up by Lord Worborough's 
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lanygt at once, and submitted to your lady- 
al 


Pp 
“Lord Worborough’s solicitor may savo | hands dase backward clutching her robe 
himself the trouble of drawing up any such | and her chin high in the air, “Who ate 
document, If it is submitted to me I shall | you who dars to come hore to insult me with 
put it in tho fire.” this infamous mossage? You, my husband's 
“That ia your last word upon the matter,  hanger-on and toady, who owe the bread you 
madam?” eat to the gonerosity of Lord Worborough.” 
“That is my last word upon the matter,! “That, madam,” I answered, ‘is no part 
ir.” of the question I was ompowered to discuss. 
Z rose and turned to go, but recollected I havo the honour to wish you a good day.” 
that I had not delivered the whole of the © She flashed between me and tho door in 
entrusted to me, an instant, sotting her back againat it with 
“Tam to say,” I added, Ih pausing Dalf way simulated pantings of rage seorn, anc 
to the door, “that an advertisement will eyes wide open, All the airs wore simulated, 
to-morrow morning in every London but there was evidently a real passion behind 
ly journal to Shs ite tet Lord Wor. them. tps told mo something, thon ; 
borough will not himaei not mul @ manner Tages, an 
for any debt whatever Se ea ie he | banee toon at Tree ted th cite 
name, Ho will make arrangementa with his ' least one of them. She rated me ab first 
men of business for cash payment in respoct | with a slow and measured tone, which gradu- 
of everything that may be required by thom, , ally incroasod in voluumo and rapidity, until 
will abolish his own personal banking account, | it grew to an inarticulate shriek. She toro 
nd draw solely upon his steward. ‘the laoos from her nock and wrists, and rent 
cam ett thd soci ean ieeoton near ooo ee ene a ee 
it that le an ion vy] Whatever 00 aha in wit 
I waited in silonoo for considerable had got Er hor own hip this 
time, but ahe gave meno answer. Herhsnds, time, wna embarked upon the full tide 
which I noticed for the first time wore glit- | of a mad hysteria, The gaunt female who 
tering with heavy and valuablo-looking rings, ‘ acted as her companion seemed accustomed 
clutched at the scarlet silk of ber dreasing- to this display, Sho murched quiotly and 
gown with precisely auch an with a determined air to her mistress, aud 
motion of anger a8 an nctreas havo thon moving suddenly behind her, pinionod 
employed upon the scane, | her elbows, and, in apite of her raging resist- 
“Permit me, Lady Rafer inc: 1 said. ance, drew bor from the door. 
eee i to desice to. be or over-| Alloa vote aa be Sab 5 mo in oa ot 
bearing. offer I am em} red to make the pauses of sereanting voice. 
i enous, td no oat of win th word I needed no second bidding, but slipped 
will find it inadequate to your position. The _ out hastily, olosing the door behind me. In 
offer will never be withdrawn upon your hus-; the next apartment the wild ories sounded 
Vand's side, and upon signature of the doca- almost aa flervely in my ears an they had 
ment I have’ named you will be able at any ,done at first. I closed a second door and 
time to realise the made to fainter; # third, and they wero 
But no farther offer will bo made, no i il 
penny will be paid until the document is 


“ Very well, sit,” she answered, “you have 
my enswer, and you may go. I wis starve 
in the stroota rather than secept this wretched 
pittance.” 

Sie foes to, ler foes, tad aleve to andl Bo 
about room, swinging iling gown 
about hor as sha turned, baad obvi- 
ously trained and skilful, The old sense 1 
had of hor having rohearsed the sceno came 
back upon me, and F could see that abo bad, 
tad ebjoyment forthe on ie freed end 

enjoyment for the airs s] i 

the tones she used. a 


“ And who are you?” sho ried, paust 
suddenly in a statubeque attitude, with 
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, for all 1 can 
hoaring, gave 
the door and bowed me 
ith an unaltered gravity 
not arranged to meet 
syoning, but, according 
lo my way to his solicitor, 
instructions for the prepara- 
i He ised, under 
t it should be roady for delivery 
morrow ; and I roti to my own 
a they ‘were, and remainod in my 
customary of leaving. 
bad stood in need of justifice- 
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tion to my mind, the scene in which I hed 
just taken part would have amply served his 
torn, As it was, it served only to confirm an 
opinion alreaily sufficiently fixed and solid. 

‘Whoa we met that evening I told him the 
result of the interview. 

“Ter as much,” he said. “She will 
not yield, and I'dare not. She must go her 
own way and dros her weird.” 

‘We drew up between us tho advertise 
ment we bad deci and sent a com- 
missionaire in a cab to the advertisement 


offices of the various London and 
next ing the announcement 4} 
and was naturally much talked Pole 


Tingered in London long onough to complote serve 
‘his instructions to hia lawyer and to 
directions to his steward. “3 was pelle 
close Worborough Court and to leave only 
the sorvanta absolutely awit for ita pre- 
servation from docay unhappy 
master of the way old place went 
again to carry his burden as best ho might. 
Botoro ho ho wont it was decided that in case 
of any now movoment on the part of Lady 
Ieeyor bo I was to be consulted by the 
Jawyor before action on our sido was taken. 
Pde was going to move about, not imoring 
te what direction, and caring as little 


“Abe he named Mary Delamere ci 
parting tho first timo since the 
dr of hia wife's plot. Ho asked after 
[th and welfare with a quict, Lad; 
sei composure, and I answered him 
rah portent ath sod casas. Shemiered, i 
suffered very nobly to my thinking, 
tnd T told nim dnd bo na f ‘bo ero that 
in a while she would find a tranquil happi- 
nom, That was our good-bye, for the train 
btorted ns T spoke, and wo time for po 
‘more than a final shake-hands, 
About a wook later I wus seated in my 
office when 9 moasony suncesoes 8 ise. 


ced Tif pepe a8 





Soned man of 

a jamnty manner and 
an air joyment in 
general, tempered mnperel bys habit of reepect 
fainoss, He announced himself as coming 
from Pole’s lawyer, wneiae they lade 
a curious and em history, Lady 
Worborough had, it poate, taken up her 
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Tight te stay there. ‘The mestengsr 8 

td corain ct aly cer le 

in this history, outright hal 

cen tines fa taling te My seemed, 

always to quell this unseasonable tendency to 
on his part, but if I turned from hi 

for a moment it was only to find him i 

ones more to a broad grin by the hidden 

bumour of the sitvation. 

“The steward circulated the advertise 
mont, sir, amongst the local tradespeople, but 
a atg ede eat 
money, and of course nobody hes refused to 

serve her. She doosn’t seem to much, 

Tedysbip doem', She has nite 
a number of the cocks and ‘ens in the 
premises srg wily ae shed cut 
again, was struggled wit ler hu 
ence of my unsyu Sateetla eye, and a 
arn, sir, that 
she has givon orders for a dozen pigs to be 
killed and salted down es if she had made up 
her mind to stand the siege. Of course it 
costa ber nothing to maint the servanta, 
because they are eee ae vrsige 
paid regularly by the steward. 
would very much lke to know, sir, eee 
your opinion, gught to be done under 


circumstances. 
I could think of nothing that could be 
goas under tho circumstances, but to leave 


ld 
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T= most procious gift God can bestow on 
the world is that of a great man. With 
the growth of the democracy there has been 
@ tendency to underrata, in theory at least, 
the value uf the individual Whon some 
fifty yeara ago the nt Laureate sang tho 
glories of the coming age, he believod that 
in the future there would be a reversal of 
the past, under which the world had beon 

by @ few great personalitica, In the 
new age the “ common senso of most,” and the 
ioisence of a vast public opinion, were fps 

governing powers. Ho saw 

already 


Tha indsvadua withors, and the woeld 1s move and more.” 


In apite of the second “ Lockaley Hall,” in 
which the poet records in words of scorn 
the disappointment of his earlier hopes, yet 
his anticipations have undoubtedly to a large 
extent been realised. With the education 
of the masses and the rapidity of communica- 
tion, whereby opinions are disseminated over 
bot a hater ey leniogy is, and 

it to be, towards the growth o| power 
of the many, aud to the weakening of the 

Tt must always bo a moot point how far 

it mon make periods, or ure ives 

he product of periods. There was a timo 

when the historian deemed his task fulfilled 

deeds of whatever cusantg personaly 
whatever outatanding it 

ruled the world of his day, All the other 

elements of socioty which contributed to 

i or dofeat were overlooked. Little 
repented am He. the sol out of which 

tres . But the exegueration 
in direction ‘has been followed by 
exaggeration of a modern school which has 
fallen into the othor extreme. The theory 
of evolution, which has been the distinguish- 
ing instrument of modern physical research, 
has beon applied with relentless vigour to 
history. As it banishes God or any divine 
purpose from ita field of investigation, so ite 
task is to account for the phenomens of his- 
tory on wholly natural Every man 
isnot only nftoted by the age he lives in, but 
is entirely ita product. There is no such thi 
as créative pereanages, who, by the force 
{ndividaal genius or the strength-of riginte 
ing will, an epoch. If this man 
een another, 


the ated 


not 
for 
all such 


are 2s much m necossary result of the forces 
at work in society as the fruit which ripens in 
a cortain exposure. Henos there arises the 
habit of decrying the vulue of the few to 
tho glorifying of the many, and the “vox 

i” is belauded an if it wore verily “ vox 

i” The massos are supposed to make or 
unmake history and the heroos of history. 
Thoy are taught to believe that they can Eh 
without any God-given loader ; no individual, 
however groat, is to be more than their delo- 
gi Th ideu of 9 raler, an originator, a 

ining factor, is resented. 

‘Well doce Thomas Carlyle protest agai 
auch, eration and vindicate the value of 
the true kings of men whom God bestows, 
“The great man was the croature of the 
tinue, they s0y 5 the time eal him forth ; 

time did everything, he nothing—but we 
the little eritic could have done too. This 
eoems to mo but melancholy work. The time 
fe cca 
ent for ir greet man; but 

not find bim-whon the: called; ho was not 
there ; Providence not sent him; the 
timo, calling its loudest, had to go down to 
confusion and wreck because ho would not 


beer 5 SS cena a ot 
ion, 1 think, who cry, ‘ ia it not 
the aticks that make the tre" ‘There is no 


sadder symptom of an age than such general 
Dlindnoss to the spiritual lightening, with 
faith only in the heap of barron dead fuol. 
It is the last consummation of unbelief.” 
No sondern faxianee ers be) acco ari 
site to prove importance of great men 
then int the history of Germany affords, 
influences have undoubtedly contri- 
to the result we now behold, but. the 
brains who conosived it, the strong wills that 
determined it, even in spite of the popular 
will, belong undoubtedly to a very few men. 
The Emperor William L, Biswarck, and 
Moltke-hsye had, for good or evil, the destiny 
of Europe in their hands for years; and they 
stand in the nineteenth century as witnesses 
to the power of tho individual, and show how 
foolish it would be if, in contemplating the 
fatare, wo omitted to calculate the possible 
effects of even one man born to command and 
to mould his generation, The democracy is 
the very form of social life moat likely 
to yield quickly to such an influence. 
Em of Germany, so long known 
as Crown Pri ‘while differing in fompors- 
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ment both from his father, who was essen- 
tially » warrior and an absolutist, and from 
Bismarck, the man of iron, yet oceupis 
2 high place among the makers of modern 
Germany ; and when his morel and intel- 
lectual qualities are taken into aecount, he 
my Bo renianaed aa one of tho biped nce 
anc ivelrous person not in 
modern Germany, but Se toodern Eaope. 
He barreseere — of character which 
recall the eelf-forgetful bravery and loving 
devotion of our own General Gordon, while 
in other respects we axsociate him with the 
eoldierly firmnces and statormanship which 
made William 1. tho idol of his people 

It in not by what he has been ablo to do 
as Emperor that we can measnre hia capa- 
cities. The power of accomplishing the 
noble intentions he was known to have 
cherished for She quod ef his country has in 
God's providence denied him; but it 
Teveph en Pare og 

long in the lofty sym- 

ithies he alwaya displayed, in the high sims 

ever foll in the grandeur of his con- 
wseorution to duty, in the charm of his brave 
self-forgottuincss, in the manly 


resolution 
and touching patience with which he bore mation. 


Up against great suffering and terrible mis- 
fortune, and in the modesty with which 
be always carricd the weight of his many 
honours, that be has won for himsolf the 
admiration of tho civilised world. That could 
have been no ordinary character which made 
‘He death felt as a personal loss by millions 
in avery region of the world. The fascina- 
tion he exercised was of a kind which only 
a fow choice leaders of men have wielded. His 
life reads more like a brilliant page from tho 
annals of chivalry than one belonging to our 
unromantic time. To his generous nature 
the work of ameliorating human misery and 

the influences of art and science 
and religi Ahh tis ot iesiractien nal the 
elevating power of liberal thought and liberal 


quest. Yet he gave himself during the most 
of his life to the mili nervics of his 
?, because it wan hin duty, and because 


the cies of the time required it, Tho 

royal family of Prussia are born soldiers, and 
the labour which the military service i 

‘on Prussian officers and men is i ex: 

‘but the foremost in rank have always 

foremost in submitting to ita strictest 

‘The Crown Prince was no excep- 


tion, He entered the ranks when be was 
Vittles more than a child, and passed through 
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covery grade till he reached the highest com- 
maud. From dawn of day till nightfall he, 
like every other officer, had to work hard 
and study bord. The great inatrament of » 
perfect army was not created withont keenest. 
‘thought, the most painful attention to details, 
and tho most elaborate precision of drill end 
organization. This continuous discipline at 
homo and the hardships of great campaigns 
abroad wero throughout uccepted by the 
Crown Prince without hie having been even 
touched by that vain thirst for “glory,” 
which has been so often the chiof motiva of 
the military spirit. The words he wrote 
after a battle, “He who causes war by tho 
stroke of the pon knowa not what ho is 
calling up from Hades” reveal the innato 
dislike he had of the consequences which 
follow on the dread arbitrament of the 
sword. And yet while thus acatoly realising 
the horrora of the bettlefield, or perhaps 
‘bocanse he did eo realise them, he became an 
ideal leader, wise as the winest, brave as the 
bravest, and the most merciful and con- 
sidorate of commanders. Never did ho rido 


a 
[ 
| 
; 


forces in France, which but a fow yourn 
before he had defeated in Bohomia, it is re- 
lated that when in the territory of the Voages 
“he was sauntering one evening ipo 
in hand, past a barn occupied by a party of 
Wartemberg troo] ing like 


ef 


i we of poneraliy hee be wha, 


Z 
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80 akilfally and suddenly hurled his forces 
against the Austrians at Sudowa, as to have 
decided what was before a doubtful battle. 
His quick oye saw the woak point whore 
ths assault conld best be made, sae sing, 
“Make for that troe,” he #0 directed his 
troops as to carry disster home to the enemy. 
‘In tie bec nook far Keene ection! tangas 
in which the Fatherland roso as one man to 
rosist the threatened invasion by France, the 
Crown Prince, along with his cousin the 
Rod Prince, wera, next to Moltko, tho trua 
victors under the veteran soldier Ring. It 
waa tha Crown Prince who first tanght the 
Faporio rfl ed dling, o ben 
superiors in akill and diseipline, as 
‘the series of rapid triumphs which led on to 
Sedan. It was he who conquered st, Weissen- 
‘berg and on the bloody field of Worth. It 
‘waa to him that Napoleon IIT. attribnted hia 
defeatat Sedan. It was he who chiefly carried 
the plans of Moltke into effeet around Paris. 
‘But brilliant as wore these achievements, 
they do not fill us with sch a sense of 
heroism as the marvellous charm ho oxer- 
eisod not only upon his own ‘but over 
tho imaginstion of his enemies. That charm 
aroao from the unfaltoring goodness of heart 
and lerateness for othors which nevor 
deserted him. “Unser Frits,” “our own 
Yrits,” as ho was called by hia soldiers, who 
found in him » personal friend as well us 
i commander, became a title which the 
also Iearned to uso—half in good- 
natared banter, but really because they re- 
i how his counsels were always on the 
side of generosity, and that wherever his in- 
fluence {justice and merey prevail 
Magnificent aa was hia career in war, wo 
believe the highest qnalitios of his nature 
‘would have found their trae aphere in the 
work of civil government, Evory ons who 
Ienew him felt that he had the heart as 
well tale the | statermanship as well 
ry igh aims, give security for oon- 
ras is itical and social life. His in- 
luence in Germany would have probably boen 
ss valuable inthis retin a any advantage 
gained by him on the battlefield. The vory 
icon with which his seoonin ve re 
by the resotionary and absolutist 
peters the impression which his well- 
convictions had produced. It is too 
i tie to con- 
ich the empiro 
his en abe at a ght have 
to his poo) to st might 
flowed from such 9 reign. We have at home 
umanitarians (of a sort) enough and to 


mailed, the belief that 
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spare, who bring to every social question a 
fossincas and hyatorical gush" tat do 
more harm than good. But this omperor 
and king waa strong and calm, iur-seeing and 
yest, ‘uniting tho noblost sapirations and 

for the good of his pooplo with the 
firmness of of one who knows the rials 
‘of sudden changes, ax well as the advantages 
of liberal institutions, But what he might 


havo done is, alan} now a matter of spoctla- 
tion alone, fons prom: of & grent 
reign has boen shattered efter throo brief 


months, daring which bis magnanimity rose 
isiumphant over forfal tritis When the 
need of such a man appeared the greatest 
ho has beon taken away, and the future of 
Germany and of Europe has bocomo abrouded, 

‘His bfe is rich in incidents, which form 
ono fine lurmony, representing a bravo, 


‘ein Seal, Seem ana 
eer 
who Aan fess’ him of the loss cour 


ago displayod by him in tho face of the 
amy, while be Lnwelt was apparently the 
only one who was unconscious of thore hav- 
ing beon anything remarkable in what he 
iid. ‘The continual acta of kindness which 
he yed towards his men consocrated 
the tie of discipline into a bond of 
It has beon stated that 
there was scarcely & soldier in his division 
who did not carry away the remembrance of 
some word or deed that had touched the 
‘heart by its considoratences. We cannot voush, 
for the truth of an incident we hoard lgbely, 
‘wo were assured it was wall lown 
but which st all events illustrates 
prevails as to the late em- 


I 


B 


poror’s bravery. When sn attompt was 
mado on his father’s ife by « gang of extreme 
alinta, it fa anid that the Crown 


‘went alone and unarmed into the den where 
the confederates were mupposed to meet ; but, , 


oso 
romsntio antamn at Balmoral ; and then tho 
marriage and the when the 


going away, 
ing was almost aa = oa the new hopes 
were bright; and now, as we look back on 
tha marned ‘life of thirty years, chequered 
hy many sorrows ax wellas joys, but ever 
cnrighed bya love that grew stronger, purer, 
tenderer, wo van understand the 
of the bereavement that hav fallen on the 
. Widowed Empreas and on our own eged and 
widowed Queen. 
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Jubilee service, a Toe eciciea to that 
scene weary story of 

yeat so recently ended—the long battle 
with disense, the altornate hopo and despair, 
the winterat San Remo, the journey through 
winter to Heilin, and tho three closing 
months of as hard trial as ever fell to any 
monarch. Ad has watched by the 
death-bed of that brave man struggling with 
his not _ murmur ever escaping from hia 
lips, a kind amile ready for every one, while 


Our Prineoss Royal was a consort worthy | his strong intelloct and noble heart wera 
of this great man, "Of brilliant intellect and | engaged, all undaunted, night and day in 


keenest sympathies, ardent, devoted, brave, 
ahe haa boen the inapizer of many of his boat 
sapirations, 28 well aa the eharer of evory 
interest, The daughter of our sca-girt isle, 
the daughter of our ancient the 
close companion of hor father and the inhe- 
‘itor of hv high thoughts for the good of 
men, she bas cattied into lopted country 
‘our ‘best traditione—the saad duty 
our 
se the Joma ethcratng ih Lave 
” jo the home of our Queen 
sentative of what is been our national Le. 
For many years sho has been he promoter 
of movements and the founder of institu- 
tions in Germany for which the poor, the 
ignorant, and the suffering bless her name. 
‘a know not, indeed, which of the two to 
admire most—the husband, the idol of his 
he i sh the storm of war that 
of heart which marks the most 
ehivatrous type of oldie, or the wile at 


home now bearing in t-forgetfulnoss 
the desth of her child while the father was 


iu 
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here,” wrote the 
“gears to smell of blood.” 
ly of theee 
one in Baden and 
other in Darmstedt—tlabouring with their 
own hands, night ond day, in the trying but 
glorious work of merey. 
But we have, alas} to think of that do 
to rc Sas oar af pe when ue yon 
1 of pride when, justa year 
oventhenstricken 


F 


devising meamares for the good of his oun. 
ny. yw touching were thoso little mos 
sages he wrote as he lay facing tho inovitable 
approach of the overwhelming shadow-—his 
considerate words to his physicians, the ewoot 
farewells to his children! “ in pious 
and good as you have always been, ‘This 
is the Isst wish of your dying father.” 
His lsat words: delivered to his wife with 
affecting emotion, 


gas 


end is near; but God's will 
all too pathotic, too tragic, 
days before and the world had read 
ing entertained of at least a pro- 
life, and then came the sudden failure, 
@ death-bed made beautifal by perfoct 
resignation and the most unsolfixh it 
fulnges, There was not a heart which did not 
bleed for him when the nows epread, or which 
did not sympathise with that 5; id woman 
—our own Princoss—who nursed him witha 
tenderness that seemed to foel no fatigus, until 
the hour came when hope had fed, and whon 
the hands of husband and wife, joined in lovo 
thirty years before, wore joined at the last 
in _s love which death could not quench, 
although death alone unclasped them. 

The two em isther and aon, who 
laboured for the same end, and who together 
had lod thoir troops through many a harJ- 
won fight, lived to ee6 the dream realised, 
which fired the souls of the greatest 

‘and thinkers: tho Gorman people. 

now “sleep thoir last sleep,” leaving to 
the nation inspiring recollections of rao 
ability, manly courage, and unselfish patriot- 
inm.  Futare generations will honour them 
as the founders of that Empire, o dis. 
ciplined, and self-reliant, which hes 
te iteelf ths loyalty of the great Teuton rasa, 

welded unity tho many states, 
whose divisions and j ios had been the 
continual source of weakness and peril, 

Fume, 1888, 
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‘WWAT 4 powerful factor is death in our sbout the dead would not exist, Tt is the 
hero fa something erango in this; % doen Roowleiged, toe, pecraason thas death ip 
is i in this; it the on that deat 
not gild what ia ugly and undesirable, bat it only a change of state, which affecte, eo 
makes us forgot the dark sido of theone who powerfully, 10 tonderly, so lovingly, our 

is gone from us, while it transfigures with a Jadgment of the departed. 
new strange beanty anything desirable, any _ Never wns thie human judgment more 


fair characteristic, an: od i werfully affected, more completely reversed 
which Te i woteesfllon leap” Paar ta the caso of that oy kn ot 
It ie not al ; absonce—not England whove fair white efi lies furd 


the eternal (as far as this world is concerned) by the Gloucester Cathedral altar, Livi 
separation which does this. It is death ‘ing Edward IL. seemed to have forfeited all 
fow were death annibilation; if tho dead, feeling of love end loyalty on the part of hus 
body, soul, and spirit, ceased to exust, if they subjects, all respect and affection, which even 
had returned to the elements and had been Poor weak sovoreign generally wins from 
sbgarbed, this feeling on the part of mon his people—at least from many of them, just 
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because be is a king. Edward IL, when a 
prisoner in Berkeloy Castle, tly had 
forteited the peoples love, it his own 
home and her ‘his wife and child. 
still, in spite of his forced abdication, wore 
the crown ; we see it in the beautiful Glou- 
cestor effigy. But during those sad days in 
Berkeley Castle and other prisons, it was a 
very crown of thorna, 

it no sooner had death toushed the poor 
misguided prince than a sudden revulsion of 
feeling act in. Never, perhaps, has a fairer 
tomb been carved than the one which the 
oad man’s gon, Edward ITT., set up over his 
murdered father in the Gloucester minster, 


ters have passed since the masons put the 
Inst stroke to the cunning work in the old 
Norman shbbey-church, and left the dead 
Edward to Mloep undisturbed Lanne the 
Graceful canoy stone and marble; 
Seca some vo wonder at and to ndae 
its unrivalled beauty and grace, 

But the exquisite shrine in Gloucester was 
only the beginning of the tardy reparation 
of England, As wo have 


the coysl shrine-—for it was in 


they had allowod to be so cruelly and shame- 
fully done to death. 

forgot his weakness, his love for un- 
worthy favourites, forgot those nerveloss 
hands which once held the iron 


ire in Fo 
powerloas a grasp, and only Temenrbered his | 


Spe ay te gountey nek fo Glonsener, aig 
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of er. One of these possesses a singular 
intdresk. ‘The in question is of a knight 
clad in a coat of mail, the rich 


yet, simple 
He armour in which the nobles and chieés of 


Edward IIL fought and won st Cressy. But 
we have not « few examples of these sculp- 


tured and painted effigios of the warriors of 
the Edwat The beautiful tomb and ite 
recumbent 6 would not of themselves 


claim « special mention ; but one loves to 
think—probably with reazon—that the artist, 
when ho designed these fair monuments of 
the illustrious dead, tried to reproduce some- 
thing which would recall the features of the 
famous knight or noble when in life. 

The face of the mailed warrior of the 
tomb in Berkeley chnreh is an arresting one; 
the stranger, as his eye travels over the bean- 
tifal church, is struck with the great monu- 
ment near the coast ond of the nave, the 
white monument with the life-sized i 
of « knight in full armonr of the time of 
Edward IIL, and of a lady, The latter pos- 
essee TO special interest, save for the an- 
Siguaran, is delightod with the perfect, 
fourteenth-century figure; but the face of the 

ht arrests at once the gas of all thought- 
ful passers-by. The long. and text 
artist has left an expression on the face of 
that poulptared knightly form that none can 
who have really looked at it. 
wane a men poh Tey, mah pe a 
; the rich coat wit 18 prow 
ancestral shiold of 3 great house blazonod 
ovor it, tells us we have before us the effigy 


srpasaing benny and his gre, hin winning of ove of the powerful noes of tho eout of 


manners und his princcly bearing. 
seemed to fancy Cod had taken him 


They Edward OL 
undor | But it is the fuce which attracts the stran- 


His special caro now, and to make up for the | gor—it ix the face which positively Aauate 
hard and cruel treatment which His anointed | the stranger as he gazos an it: it draws him 


hhad recoived on earth, had givem him some ; 
ial place and home among tho suinta in| the face there is an expression 


glory, 

Some auch feelings as those must have 
moved tho crowde of pilgrims who thronged 
for so many yearn the grey old Norman aisles 
of the great Gloucester minster church, jt 
to kecl and pray at the sbrine of tho 
Ring Belwande 

% + * * 


Tn tho church of Berkeley, one 
noblest patish churches in the west 
land, under the walls of the old, 
cutle shee King Edward IL’s lest 

umilistion ‘in were it, 
a stately tomb bi Ey a date net very 
after the death scene in the 

p. On the broad white sculptured 
Kia two effigies, with hands folded in atti 


a 


fore 


cE 


back to look at it again, and yet again. On 
hopeless 
remorse, it seams—of a remorse too for 
anything in this life to comfort, It eeoms to 
of an eternal regret. 
“Maurice, Lord of Berkeley, whose remains 
1p beneath that stately white tomb, was 
of the castle when Sir John Mal- 
and are been A poting ae 
gaclers, brought fens ward, 
prisoner to Berkeley. 
abe oe 
xy Teccived his ppy royal guest 
with knightly courtesy, and nde nt ih 


iv 


m 

Pies the” old place 
ancient now 

shown may or may 

not, in we enirrely, be 

the identical bod. of 


It would be need- 
lovaly ing to 
dwell on the droad 
scene which this room. 
in the castle-keep wit- 
nessed on the night 
of the 22nd Soptem- 
wer AD. eat. Tra 

itions yet linger in 
the neighbourhood 
that in the meadows 
beneath the castle- 
wall, and which are 
searcely a stone's- 
from doing anything to softan tho rigour of throw from the church, the shrieks of the 
the confinement in hia own castle. dying king were distinctly hoard that night, 

Terrible cruelties seem to have been in- und that dwellers in the cottages near tho 
fiicted on the fallen sovereign whon under ; caatle wore awoke by the pioreing cris, “and 
Maurice de Berkeley's roof. A well leading prayed to God for the harmless soul which 
into e damp and noisome dungeon is still | was passing that night in torture,” 
shown in castle in which they asy the! ‘ould not the Lord of Berkeley, whose 
king was immured, and there fed upon a dict Kindly telings towards the unhappy Edward 
of putrid meat, in the hope that malaria and were own, though he was proba ly under 
unwholesome food would speedily put an end ) some restraint ag mary have contrived 
to his life, But strangely enoug! the king |to that foul deed done in his own castle t 
lived on, eo sterner measures were Js it then « baseless thought which thinks of 
to. He was taken from the dungeon end the sculptor of the effigy of the tomb faith- 
Jodged in a strong chamber in the castle keep. ; tully reproducing the features of Lord Mau 
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rico de Berkeley as ho apy in life, with 
the memories of that September night 
atampod for ever on the face—his royal 
master’s cries of mortal agony eounding for 
ever in his eara} No expiation, no sorrow 
we can conceive, could ever have washed the 
crmnia ot Shes dived x See ae ee 

18 Memory, e indee- 
eribable look of hopeloss sorrow, of bitter 
Sesrores Fatabed on, the: feast. tes elses 

ightly form lying on tomb of 
Bake, ume.” ee 

‘Tho gloomy room in Berkeley castle 
and the fair tom) and ita effigy with the 
sculptured face in Berkeley church should 
‘be studied together with the stately shrine 
at Gloucester, whore the murdered Edward 
lies in royal state, 

. * * * 

it is very, quit now, that silent aisle in 

Gloacester Cathedral, whore the fretted laco- 

work of the beuutiful canopy throws ita 

shadows over tho white image of Edwarl. 

‘Tho line of pilgrims to tho shrine has long 
ooased to atream by, 

But os the stranger in Gloucestor stops to 
gaze at, and to ulmire, the exquisite work 
which cmmopies the royal grave he asks 
perhaps tho guide the quostion, ‘Is the body 
of the dead king surcly there? Has it over 
been touched by rude or sacrilegious hands ¢” 
He remembers, if his “ memory still is groan,” 
he remembers the sory of St Denys hard 
‘by Paris, and the rifled, diahon graves 

ere, ones the sacred resting-placa of so 
many Valoia and Bourbon kings of Franco 
—remains which, alas! wero scattered to tho 
winds of heaven in tho stormy Tevelseinary 
days, when in unhappy France throne 
altar wore alike desocrated. He remembers, 
too, how the atory of Cloucestor tells of the 

seldor of Crommel, o Ae havo ey 
ein precincta, To them nothi 
‘was sacred, neither cloister nor church. Men 
relate how they atabled their horsoa in the 
beautiful cloister walks of King Edward Ill. 
‘We lovk at the broken reredos, at the chi 
and disfigured stones, still lovely in theis 
utter rain, and ask what that glorious Lady 
Chapel must have been before those das 
when the misguided iconoclaste of the “ 
public” busied thomsolves in destroying what 
was 30 beautiful and vonerable in these 
seated ‘walls of Gloucester ! dug 
rel’a rough rs 
King Edward's bo eh ed no love for 
ings wo know, and Edward’s unhappy story 
‘would not have increased their reveronce for 
the royal state; and the men who could 


* 
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hack and deface the exquisite shrines and 

sacred altars of the Lady Chapel, only » few 

stant, might woll have employed 

in tossing out to 
of heaven the remains of » ki 

‘by his subjects, az waa the hapless 


ue the doubt 
irty-two yeare loul 
or ma the body of the ii lay be- 
in splendid tomb, decided the canon 
jence quietly to open the cathe- 
menth the ‘bdward shrine and 


itary survivor of the “exploring” 
the story. It waa in he deep 
an antumy morning when they 
four in number, in the quiet 
old church, On the south side 
they removed the floor and ox- 
it two fest or alittle more, Then 


beelietd 


L 
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Somunsaas the 5 Rigas 
coffin of great antiquity, quite sound, but 
wood ‘was light a8 cork, After removing @ 
portion of thie they came to a leaden coffin, 
quite perfect, made in a very man- 
it was a very thick sheet of load, square 
the bottom, and rising on cach side like 
arch, and go turned ovor the body in an 
al or arched form, and seen to have been 

to sit pearly close upon the body. 
tomb apparently had never been opened 
fore this, since themorning of the interment 
five hundred and twenty-sight years 
before, Tho scarchors left it open for about 
the space of two hours. Tho whole was then 
carefully closed again without any injury 
having been done to the tomb, 

The survivor of that little curious grouy 
having been qnostioned as to detail aid 
the canon refrained from unwinding that 
heavy sheet of lead nnd thus exposing the 
ee ae the leit, would 
probably, after a short exposure, have crum- 
ied to dust, 20 he left it untouched still 
popped in ita leaden winding-shoet. About 
the the survivor said wore many bits of 
tarnizhod tinscl, aa though something like = 
hos goer had been arranged by the loyal 
choir. 


PEREES 


gE 


probably in the crypt benosth the 


So when we gaze upon that solemn, beau- 
tiful tomb, we ey Aes assured that no 
rude, impious mon have violated it, no rude 
careloes hands have despclled i of ft seored 





Gloucester, who darod so much for 
their fallen king—lie waiting there 
the Mastor’s oall on the Resurrec- 


tion 

"We may fol grateful to the four 
who verified the actual position of 
the king’s coffin, that tr ee 
rently refrained from unrolling that 
winding-aheet of massy lead; for wo 
feel assured that there, bensath tho 
dai canopy of fretted stone, heneath 
the white and solomn figure of the 
Kking lies at this moment the body of Edward, docorate rather than in pull down and to ro- 
with tho face still in ita old wan beauty, a8 build. 
on the morning nigh six hundrod years ago,! John Thoky, John Wigmore, Adam de 
when pious "Abbot Thoky’s hand tenderly and Stanton, and Thomas Horton, abbots of the 
reverently left him there to sleep. ' Benedictine house of Gloucester, A.D. 1307 

The wonderful flow of rich offerings at! 1377, a period of just noventy yeats — 
the tomb of the murdered Eitward wont on, | names now utterly forgotten in the many- 
Tathor as time passed, increasing thandiminish-' coloured story of England—must have been 
ing; the treasury of the Bonedictine houso mon of great power an ability. 
of Gloucester grew fullor und fuller, The Some have suggested that in the lattor 
dreams of restoration, of making old years of tho thirteenth und in tho fowtoenth 
Norman minster of Serlo—the abbot chosen | contury there grew up a vast eecrot guild ot 
by Archbi: Lanfranc—more beautiful, freemasons connected with or latent in the 
fret dreamed by Abbot Thoky in the reign monasteries and among the clergy, some of 
of Edward IL, Jecame likely h to be whom wero men of profossod utchitectural 
realised. Thee wasno eek a, “Re selenee 1 ba hore 36 no rence of any such 
ligion,” ag it ‘een quaintly said, “reli- guild. The vory names 6 great architects 

on awoke creative genius, genius worked who designed the (so-called) Gothic piles of 

‘with boundless command of "the fourteenth century, with one or two 
9 old chroniclers of the monastery tell exceptions, such as Erwin of Strasburg, have 

us that the monks of Gloucester, had they beon lost, This ie a curious and interesting 
‘doen to minded, might have rebuilt on a new question, deserving of searching investiga- 
and their mighty abbey- ton. No one as yet has been able to throw 
Shure, © am were the funds provided in any Hight upon it. For instance, was the 
oe cncngs ob the asin of 0. ious Pei i ef Gloucester first 
But the abbot preferred to change snd to out by the Gloucester monks in the 
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Hee sind ell in the cloister walks of the little apertnres for light in which their 
Wy the monks Norman fathers had delighted, into thoee 

ives? Hed they vast and a spend windows ich they pro- 

4 any foreign help + Da ceeded to fill with the magic of the richest, 
x tenderest coloar- 


in 

Be thus how a 
may, the Bene- 
dictine abbots of 
Gloucestor of the 
fourteonth cen- 
tury and the men 
they employ ed. 
surely devised a 
perfectly new and 
exquiutely loan 
tiful form of 
architecture 

It was camed 
ont in the two 
transopts an] i 
the chow of that 
grand old Nor 
an minster over 
which thew ab 
bots presided. 
Gloneester was 
the example, ie 
ercellence, of 
exquisite ant 
pecuatly Eng. 
jah vanety of the 
wide spicad Go 
thie school of 
architectare 
koowat as Per. 
pendicular, 

It is probable 
that the straght 
lines 20 chatac- 





a ana thedral of Glou- 


\y ~ caster, because the 
AW panelling end the 
tracery m2 


v the new work hail 
to be, 60 to speak, 
carved on ths old asight Tee and chee 
and pillar, and it lines peeuhar] 
ng emote a service. Ta Glo. 
old pillars, the ancient arches were 
ig tee over these s glorious stone web or 
foramen (ve ey ee ven able, to ure 
it is It, almost to a 
description of the sritake oe boauty of the 
transept and choir of ‘Gloucester, ‘a6 trans- 


| all 
i it 
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same great round maative pillars, 
than the nave columns, meet our 3 stil 
the same round arches, smaller than those in 
the nave, for there is now one row of them 
above the other, but yot of the self-same 
.__Then we pass through a low stone 
arch. We are now in the choir, and we find 
onreelves in another world of thought, Ovor 
ee eee vane 

ve ro] 8 mighty veil of tracery 
in etone, dasslingly whiter though more than 
five centurica have passoc since that veil was 
on! and skilfully woven. A veil, nay, 
it is a film of tracery, so light—ns onc once 
phrased it well—so light that it seems to 
noed nothing but the air to carry it, 

At the astern ond of this curiously stono- 
clothed choir, at the eastorn end, 
man spee, once (lark and solemn, was 
through; tho old vaulted roof was raised 
higher than any choir-roof in eave 
in the case of Westminster and of York, A 
mighty window—men say the in the 
world—filled up the place where the old 
goony, apse once closed the sombre vista of 

lorman cohimns and arches. The glass of 
this window was exquisitely col 
flood of jewelled light poured in and lit up, 
with a strango and beautiful Hight, tho glori- 
and its white veil of sculptured 


stone, 

The effect of Gloucester choir, the creation 
of the four great fourteenth-century abbots, 
those troe masters of architecture, is mar- 
yellous, It has been described thas: “At 


Gloucester, a8 wo enter the choir, the general and 


effect is that of a Perpendicular building. 
‘We feel that there is ing si 


broken with jewelled shafta of the pal 
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wap imbinisg Bess 
atten 
ealar Tacework. 2... At Genesee the 


itectaral critic + commenting, upon 
strange magnificent: choir at Gloucoster, 
tells us how ‘‘in all cathedrals he obsorves 
8 screen, about the height of the Uy 
altar-sereen, separates the choir from the side 
aisles and transepta, but in this catholral the 
screen is carried to the roof, and the result 
‘was o beautiful if not a unique choir. This 
screen of tracery which formed the sides was 
situate below the , plastered. (a0 
to speak) on the Norman walls; or, in some 
instances, the original Norman colamna huve 
been chipped down until they harmonive 
with the general design.” 

‘With the clorestory, it must bo borno in 
mind, tho old work ended. The Norman 
choir waa much lower than the preseut lofty, 
imposing bebarapi which ever ore every 
oxinting < England, oxeup- 
tion “ York sod ‘Westaninster. ‘ 

* 


‘That vast east window which flonds the 
choir of Gloucester, beautiful 


blue 
red, with here and there # vein of fuint 
gold—that vast low could not have boon 


mh walls with that delicate veil of stone 
tracery, which, with s0 much loving thought 
and cate, they hung over the grim church 
the massive low round arches built by 
their Norman fathers. They knew that light 


especially required for the vaulted 
Tot of tone no eh in slows, 20% 


about it, that ita effect diffors altogether irom roof of stone, 80 , 80 elaborate 
that of a Perpendi building, or of any with ite 

building with regular and prominent pillars The monk architects of Gloucester no doubt 

ae it cue eilege eens tarotse eon i aceag hs ee i 

ied ‘building, w gigantic =! comparatively li i ny 

chapel, a church like "Alby without aires. bad illuminated the fess abbey crareboe of 

tat we dud tht the great pct of Ue aly and Spain, with dats of golden Nght 
wre Gnd thet part pain, wi golden lig! 
Norman building ie atif thers, oot rebul * Ra. Poeun. + Profane Willa, 900, 
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‘They knew well thst the palo blue of the 
akies of the Severn lands were very dim 
and lightleas when compared with the sur- 
passing brilliancy of the skiea of south and 
central Europe. Hence the love of the 


Engli ng: 
‘They would build their minaters, they would 
make ham ch with dotnie horor of 
stone, with altars gleaming with dusky gold 
ta chlaro with ravied coloure_and © de 
mine these they would store up all the light 
which they draw from the mist-etained 
clouds, from heavens rarely bluo, well-nigh 
alwaya veiled with the tender soft grey hues 
of our island atmosphere. Never, aa they 
ed A thes te yet. graceful "indow— 
never, was thore any danger 
over-maneh li Burch ¢ there 


t in the minster o! 
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was no fear of thé eyes being dazeled with 
exoees of brilliancy from the English skies. 

‘These reasons aly seo for the three 
great Gloucester winc which the monk 
architects of the fourteenth century put into 
the new work—into the two stately tran- 
septa, into the tall and ee choir, 

Near the splendid shrine erected by Kis 
Edward IIL, over the tomb of his murde 
father, and nearer the high altar of the 
church, is another tabernacle tomb of exceed- 
ing graceful shape. The tabernacle work for 
Gloucester is comparatively modern, and was 
done in the earlier years of Henry VILL’s 
reign, under the auspices of the last abbot of 
the famous Benedictine house at Gloucester, 
Malverne, or as he is sometimes styled, Parker. 

The figure within the 
shrine built by Abbot 
Malverne is, however, of 
® far more ancient date 
than the days of Henry 
VILL, at least two cen- 
tories or more older. It 


is the h sculptured 


king or under-king Onric, 
the first founder of the 
abboy of ae 
6 @ 
ir ‘much older tomb. 
Osric, the founder of the 
abbey, lived sbout the 
eat of our Lord 681. 
je subsequently bocame, 
his is us, King of 
Northumbria. 

‘Lying on the breast of 
King Osric is a Norman 
modi of a stately mineter 
church. The model, old 
xt it a boe it dae from 

e tagenet kinge-— 
is of course an anachrov- 
ism, for the church of 
King Osric must in form 
have been very different 
from the sculptured 
church on the breast of 


the old Saxon king. 

‘What we see modelled 

on the tomb is 9 pure 

Norman edifice, and 
ibtless 
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Abbot Serlo, in the days of the Con- 
jeeror. 

But its chief interest lies in the low, 
Tausive tower, which rises from the 
centre of the little model, for here 
cociion: wo pom fool, -—the 

ly one seul or paint it we 
have—of the old Norman tower of 
Gloucester Cathedral, It at 
once the tower of the sister abbey of 
Tewkeabury, or more closely atill, it 
muy be said to resemble the low and 
massive towor (latoly rebuilt) of Potor- 
Dorongh ; it was o tower with an in- 
tarior areado, and ovidently open, like 
a lantern, to the church below. 

The true story of the towers of 
Gloucester will probably novor now be 
told. The old monkish records dimly 
recount how in the far back days of the 
Plant et: kings two uneyuul towors, 
one loftier than the other, stood ut the 
west end of the great church, while at 
the east, over the parting of the arms 
of the cross, ross tho massive tower 
rougiily portrayed in stone on the tom) 
of Osne, The eume chronicles obscurely 
hint at the raising of the samo tower a 
story higher in the firat part of the 
thirteenth cuntmy. 

But tho monastic annals tell us but 
Tittle as to the fate of all these three, 
Dimly wo catch sight of various catas- 
trophey, of successive fires, and of an 
earthyuako which shook or destroyed 
the mighty pile of masonry, or 
chaneo of well-nigh equally solid 

Sometimes as we read tho scattered 
and ghscure notices, we are almost 
tempted to beliove that in the doop and 
carefully matured schemes of the four- 
teenth-century monk architects the throe 
towors—possibly weakenod, if not destroyed 
by some euch calamitous erent (cansbqusks 
or fire) aa have been refi to—were 
carefully taken down, those at tho west end 
af Goo eign of dwar TE. propose wih 
of the reign of Edward ITI. proposing 
wonderful audacity to raise great mi 
tower which should rival in strength 
beauty all other towers in the west and mid- 
land countios—a tower which should 
once the crown and glory of their 
house of God—a tower which should 
in the centre of their great and beautiful 
minster, alone, without any Jesser rivals to 
diminish sught of its graco and loveliness, 

‘That a farsesing plan was matured 
inthe monsstery councils 2s at 


& 





least pousible, | perfect 
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this looking forward to tho builling of a 
ificent solitary tower in the contye of 
their beautiful minster—for even in the 
‘inning of the new and elaborate work of 
Al ‘ygmore in the south transept (A.D, 
1329), we find mighty solid buttroasoa or 
thrusts, curivusly woven into the delicate 
Per mare vat ot amanoney tare 
i ly destined to support the vast wai; 
of some tall und massive tower Sreeusd ot 
in no distant future. 
And in that future, in a little more than 
a hundred yoars after the it buttresses of 
Sal'ol Ferantoer mamary he Pressed 
i erponil masonry, graceful 
massive tower we now admire was alowly and 
carefully completed ; that tower of Gloucester 
Cathedral, which has now stood for more than 
four bundred years simply unrivalled in ita 
end exquisite beauty. 
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AUTUMN RAMBLES. 
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FTER sccompanying our two to 
the field, the common, and “ne eee 
we may now follow them “to the mea- 
dowa below, and walk on the side of » brook 
that rune into the river,” pursuing our walks 
to oe ba a the river seat With one 
exception, the sandpiper, we ‘be sure to 
see every animal and plant which our 
Slestre saw and maky ators whieh be dd 
nut mention, 

Thave always thought that autumn is by 
far the best time for watching our brooke 
and rivers, The foliage is in ita richest per- 
fection, many aquatic and riverside flowers 
are still at their best, the summer's hvat has 20 
warmed the water that it simply swarms with 
active life ; the first-brood birds are fledged, 
and are beginning the world on their own 
account; and, though the songs of birda are 
somewhat gilenced since midsummer, the air 
is full of the hum of insecta, while the shrill 
shrivks of the swifta, tempered by the cleva- 
tiou at which they are flying, seem perfectly 
in harmony with the place and season. 

Whore the brook widens before entering! 
the river, and is decked with reeds, water- | 
lilios, orrow-heada, and other aquatic 

most ic living creatures that 
meet the eye are the dragon-fics. Some of , 
them may be svcn earlier in the year, but 
not until August or Septembor do we find | 
fem in ee dart through th 

fote them as they dart @ air in 
search of proy, or acttlo on the reeds and 
yuietly beak in'the rays of the sun. Differ- 
ingin many reapects, auch a2 aize and colour, 

dragonflies ogre in two points. Thoy 
have four ample transparont wings, divided 
into s vast numbor of cellulea, and their 
bodies are excoodingl 


fi and ertely on the bod, 
net transy: on the ', 
very much after the fashion of tho huzamer. 
Te ‘in the gracef 
"oO thi elon; 8 ful 
lovely wdomoislle” ae, flies, perhaps 
tho most beautiful of the whole family. 
most remarkable point about them is 
very bold distinction between the males 
fernales, the two sexes being so unlike 
other that they are often considered to 
to different species, The female is wholly 
green, even to the wings, while the 


dark, shining blue, with a large blue-black 
patch upon the wings. Others are blue 
or pink, and so slight and delicate that they 
can hardly be jised as inaecta as thoy 
flit over riverside herbage, but look like 
iieny besa of coloared 5 at, 
the largest apecis to the round- 
headed group, won Gas invents 
are, their bodies being boldly ringed 
patched with blue, scarlet, green, aod 
1 ae fugit itty dems 
gorgeous hues are 40 fugitive. y 
entirely on certain coloured membrenes be 
neath the horny covering 


and by the time that the insect is quite dry, 

they become as black as the skin of a mummy. 

One species is remarkable for having a com- 

paratively or md flattened body, the 
lour being a pale blue-grey. 

Be they what they may in size and colour, 
thoy are perhaps the florcest and moat vora- 
cious of the insect race. Oath one of them 
without injuring it, and hold it by the wings. 
Do not be afraid of it, for it is perfectly 
harmless. It will flourish its long body 
about in so menacing « fashion that it looks 
aa if it were armed with « sting proportionate 
to its dimensions, The rustics are fully im- 
pressed with its venomous character, and 
almost invariably call it by the name of 
“horse stinger.” If you put your finger be- 
tween its jaws it will give you s smart nip, 
bat it will nover attack with its jaws, and 
has no sting. 

Still holding it with one hand, catch flies 
or other insects and hold them to its mouth. 
It will be so intent on its prey as to en- 
tirely ignore the {act that it is captive, 
and wil ext as many spiders or insects a5 
choose to give it. Release it, and it will 
through the air quite undiamayed by 
late captivity, and will renew ita hawking 
vee lean prodacioat sbronghont 7) 
stages. The earlier part o! 

sting in the water, the creature 

breathing hy means of a gilllike spparatus 
interior of a tube which traverses 
abdomen. By the alternate expan- 
contraction of the body, the water 
"Mayors tingle host 
over . i 

le of locomotion is crawling with 
This of progression is, 


you 


iM 


nary. 
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however, very slow, and when the larva 
wishes to dart quickly on its prey, it sud- 
denly contracts te ‘body, drives the water 
out of the aperture through which it entered, 
and by its reaction foppes itself forward. The 
cnttle-fishea dart through the water by an 
almost identical mechanism, and some of 
them ean project Suaminwe wah woeh foree 
that will shoot com ‘out. sea, 
sd al iy et gy ol 

Besides this appli: catching prey, 
the dragon-fly larva is armed with an appa- 
Tingdsm” ‘The uoderlp a sxomonaly Po 

ing ler-lip is enorm: pro 
longed, furnished with 4 formidable pair of 
jaws at its extremity, and doubly hinged, 20 
that when not in use it ean be folded up and 
tucked away under the chin, if wo may uso 
such a word when treating of an insect. 


Thave kept many of these larva, and havo 
always f that when they wish to catch 
prey they do not approach it by means of 
their lege, probably because it might be 
alarmed. ‘They alwaya glide under it by 
moana of their tail-equirt, shoot out the 
“mask,” oa the is 


prehensory apparatas 
called, seize tho victim, the mask, 
thus bringi the prey against the jawa, and 
ten, pry by mea of the mask and partly 
by tho holp of tho first pair of 1 
firmly until it is consumed, 
‘They are hardy beings and easil 
until they undergo their final 
only a single specimen can be xe i 
vessel, a otherwise they will fight against 
each other, and the conquerors devour 
vanquished, 

Should tho stream be shallow and 
look out for two little birds that are 
muro to haunt such a spot. One, the 
Pied Wagtail, may almost certainly be 
as it trips about with ita quick, active 
pecking here and there, and ever and 
jerking ite long fall 3p ea down with the 

iar movement which has earned ita popu- 
name, Near the water its nest may bo 
found—a very inartificial sort. of 
always built in some sheltered spot. The 
eccentricitios of this bird in nest-building are 
numborless, the locality and materials seem- 
ing to vary according to the fancy of the 
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1 
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td} 
por of oat ye ven inte 
fow for May, 1888, 


{a waterfall, 


example, Mostly, the first 
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Some anglers have s theory that this bird 
devours the eggs and y: of the river fieh. 
idea is quite groun a the spawn 
of the fishes is deposited at too great a depth 
to be reached by the bird, and though it 
certainly does anap up the little fishea that 
come to the surface, they are mostly the’, 
ye the minnow, and can easily be 
ap 
The second bird is the Dipper, or Water- 
ousel, a8 it in sometimes call: 1t is rather 
4 local bird, but is moro plentiful than is 
generally imagined. Shon 2 sn fom 
ing into © 
dipper and its beautifully made nest 7 
almost certainly be in the neighbourhood, 1 
have seen both in a spot where no one bad 
even suspected tho of the bird, 
though the neighbourhood teemed with keen- 
oyed bird-nesting boys. It is a good diver, 
catching the active water-bostles and freah- 
weter shrimps, and fetching the caddiaes 
from the bed of the stream. Perhaps it may 
a litle spawn, but «hu di 
lo half the damage which is worl 


swan. 

i nest is often a matter of luck 

the bird concealing its 

under groen moas, that the 

eye will scarcely <letect it, unlow 

‘be attracted to the spot by the 

ents of the birds. 

you have learned the knack of ap- 
i easly, and re- 


ou may have the good-fortune to 
evening the Heron standing in 
, and scanning the stream in scarch 
Fish forms the bulk of the horon's 
the bird, like King Stork, is by no 
‘oreo to frogs, and makes consider. 
roc among water rate, 

as it may be, there aro few birls 
which are leas discernible, and many persons 
may absolutely Jook at it without distinguish. 
ing it from ot ing objects. It stands 
absolutely motionless, its beak sunk on its 
breast; and, as have pepo ine aste 


g TEE 
(oe 
ee 


i 


in 


a 


E 
F 


of the water is so well reflected on if 

mage that the two are blended together, and 
deceive the eye in 5 most mannSr, 
intimation of « heron’s 
sonce is the sudden and somewhat startlin; 
of the bird from the stream in which it 


Qos cf te moos chatactectsie titer Te 
he Kingfiher, wh lint 

saghie, by dint of the arent 
ives to maintain its place among 
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us in spite of the demand for its lovely 


plumage. 

Our young friend of “ Evenings at Home” 
makes some rather atrange statements about 
it, seying that he ‘‘saw it hovering over the 
water, and every now sud then darting into 
Now I have been familiar with the 
from my earliest childhood, and 
never saw it hover over the water. It will 
dart in s straight line just above the water, 
Jooking moro like a flaah of azare light than 
a bird, but, as far as I know, it never hovers. 

‘When it is engaged in fish-hunting it takes 
i t on a branch, tree-stamp, or other 

which overhangs the water, and waits 
for prey, When it sees a suitable fish, it 
drops into the water, and presontly risos with 
he fish in its mouth, and returns to ita for- 
Still holding the fish 





mer place, crosswise in 


ita beak, it bangs the a 
the perch un 





intended for its young it flios off homewarda, 
end then gives the to the young bird 
which is entitled af it, As there are 
times seven or cight 
rather in the barrow, the 
them supplied with food ia no 

‘The nost itsolf is, like that of 
merely composed of 
other indigestible parte 
‘has eaten, In the Nat 
at South Konsington there is an 
kingfisher’s neat, with 
bird engaged in the task of 


E 
i 


vast flocks, often consisting of many thousand 
members. ’ When on the wing, especially if 
shining, they 
‘eautiful objects, In the firat place, an adult 
taale starling is endowed with a ai 
geousness of ph ons mon danaing 
asthe sun shines on it. But, though we 
any indi- 


Priae sraad 

then, ‘a few manceuvres in the air, the 
column will reunite, and again act in concert. 
‘That there must be a leader of exch flock 
and a subteader for each division in evident, 
but how the commands are conveyed simul- 


the 
ing the 
Arte aan, Sng aerial 
to mako iteolf conspicuous by assembling in 
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taneously throughout these vast armies is one 


of the mysteries with which nature iz 
always ing her observers, I know of 
only no species of bird whish hee cimilar 
habita, is is the danlin, or ox-bird, as 


it ia termed on some of our coasts. In this 
bird the uniformity of movement is even 


more conspicuous, especially when the sun is 
iu upper parts of the dunlin are 
dark brown the lower parts white, so 


on the upper or lower 
In the spring the starling is equally worthy 
of our notice. It clings te the neighbour- 
hood of man, and in any nook or 
corner that it oan find, not taking the least 
icuatle to hide ita seet bata 
grasses jecting entrance, ag 
iol cheration Moreover, when it 
eggs ird alwaya sete up @ squall 
ony one pony an any ang 


comparatively silent ; 

bat no sooner have thay eed an tay 
eet up a prodigious apparent 

‘3 Pte oneal the other us they squabble 

a 


5. 


r of an hour or #0 they 


cease their chatter, and sink into 

ik skaalaio lence th Bo one woul! oven 
suspect their presence, 78 amu 
myself by throwing a stone at random into 
ths seeds alte the Boek: Kae sete tor tbe 
wild outory, li 
Kirk, and t 
Tn 8 few minutes 
minds that the 

in seek the 
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flower, especially the Arrow-hend, whoso 
deepl; barbed leaves have gainod it tho name 
by wi it is popularly known. In the 
earlier days of autumn there still linger the 
blossoms of the White Water-iily (Nymphaea 
alla), the grandest of all our 

flowers, It has but one drawback, 

that its long leaf-stalks have led to 
death of many « heedlees swimmer, clinging 
anton ear cuter 
ing their ighter as the victim atragglos 
to escape from ther, Our other species, the 
Yellow Waterlily (Wupher lutea), retains ite 
flowers well into autumn. It has often been 
employed as the vehicle of jical joking, 
the odour of the flowor being, almost len- 
tical with that of brandy, ‘The liquid is 
offered to the intended victim on the condi- 
tion that he takes it blindfold, and then 
the flowers are substituted. 

The characteristic bank flower of this 
season is the Meadow-sweet (Spiraa ulmaria), 
or Queen of the Moadows, as it in sometimes 

i termed. The banks of the Isis, 
oe et i 
woural 1e dev 
thia fino’ plant, which fills the air with its 
Tuscious fi , and sometimes grows to 

the height of four fect. 
wae the river banke the Dewberry (Rubus 


few drupes—“blobs” in vulgar per 

eins veer ia eee gathered 

juice ey can 

‘without being "broken. ‘On & hot Ai 

berry ia rreshiny 

ft Ondord Toft aad to ait 
lack the dew! 


i 
2 
a 
a! 


over each other and “lark- 
Boys just let out of school. 


to be found in its perfection, the enced 
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on necount of its powerful and vory dit 
able effuvium. In all probability thia odour 
was the causo of the oxcccdingly evil reputa- 
tion under which the shrew-mouso Jaboured 
within the memory of people still living, it 
asserted to causo pain and diseaso t@, 
e if it ran over thom when they werd’ 
ping. Tho only remedy was of a homoso- 
character. A holo was bored in the 
trunk of an ssh-troo, a living shrew-monse 
thrust into it, and the holo closed with » 


wooden plug. The essenco of the shrow 
was suppoeod to permeate the ontize troe, 
vo that if a “chrew-stricken” cow wel 


rubbed with s handfal of loaves gatherod 
from tho “shrow-ash” the ailment would at 
ones be cured, 

Leaving the water and ascending tho hill, 
we shall probably come uy some of the 
itish butterflies. 
Chief among them are the Poacock and Sear- 


shaped spots upon ite 9) ings, and the 
other Prthe ‘bold. wear which is 
drawn diagonally across the uppor surface of 
both pairs of wi 


of wings. 
In ppite of their conspicuous aspect, both 
of thee Dattoction sare . habit of isa) pony 
ing in the most mysterious way, os if 
had been suddenly Tmniilatod. Au oxpori> 
eye, however, will at once glances to the 
nearest tree, and will thoro detect the mi! 
butterflies are remark- 
the singular contrast between the 
npper and under surfaces of their wings, 
eighty eloured peiorsy Wille the 
ig patterns, while 
are simply composed of brown, black, 
and grey, Wes the insect settles upon a 
twee-tronk it simply closes ite wings over its 
back, no that they bear a wonderfully utran 
resemblance to 8 withered leaf which 
accidentally adhered to the bark. 
I have often seen both insects resort to 
i toatager, and have noticed that the 
always settle with their bodies in a line wit 
dled wings ae evayed, 


E 


a 

in diving they are peculiarly 7, the is obliged to take a sooond look 

Sete ig they see pee Bue (Ete Sung on the anal Coates ofsoe 
ce 


common Shrew-mouse, a near 


of the watershrew, may now be found lyi 


dead in the elds bavi : 
ila ‘by tome ovl or ext acd then rojeted 


i) 


silver, and which | 


object. 


Jungs af any one who tri 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 
Br sun Bay, Paornssoa STANLEY LEATHES, D.D. 


oe Lord, in well-known words in the 
thinl chapter of St. John, makes refer- 
16 to the incident of the brazen serpent 
Krorded in the twenty-first chaptar of the 
Book of Numbers. le says that as the 
brazen sorpent was lifted up by Moses to be 
the means of healing to the Teruelites who 
were bitten by poisonons serpents in the 
wilderness, so should the Son of Man be 
i ‘up upon the crosa to be the means of 
jation to the world. We can hardly doubt, 
re, that our Lord accepts and con 
firms the historic trath of the incident to 
which He refers, If wo have reason to be- 
lieve that this reference waa made by Him, 
comme Gnany wo wan tly euppee 
er wo can 
that He announced # divine method of salva- 
tion of world-wide application and power, 
but made use of a merely mythical fiction sa 
tho selected means of illustrating it. It is 
remarkable, however, that throughout the 
whole of the Old Testamont there is no allu- 
sion to the narrative of the brazen serpent, 
‘but one, which tonds to confirm its historic 
reality, in the eighteenth chapter of the 
Seconit Book of ‘we aro told 
that Hezekiah, some seven centuries after- 
brake in pioces the brazen it 
that Moses had made, for unto those ys 
the children of Isracl did burn incense to 
We know, thon, for a Certainty —socepling, 
of course, the authority of the Books of 
Kings, which there is no reason to doubt— 
that in the timo of llezekiah a memorial was 
still in existenco, and was the object of 
superstitious reverence, because it was be- 
lieved to be, and no doubt was, the identical 
brazen image which had been made by 
‘Moses, anil had been the moans of healing 
the stricken Teraolites in te petti 
one narrative may certal Te ery 
s confirmation of the other. The writor of 
the uncanonical Book of Wisdom 
of the brazen serpent aa a “sign of sulve- 
tion,” and says, “He that 
towanls it was not saved by the 
ho saw, but by thee that art 
all” (xvi. 7). With these two exce) 
howevor, there is no reference 
serpent till our Lord’s mention of it in His 
discourse with Nicodemus It is, therefore, 
remarkable thet He should have selected 
this particular incident, which, but for Lli 
» reference to it, would undoubtedly have been 
disregarded and. discredited, and in all pro- 


bability rejected a2 « fable He by His 
allusion bas invested it with singular and 
preeminent im for ali time, and 
whether or not understood the sign, 
and whether or not the Israelites understood 
it (it doee not seem possible that either 
should have unders! it without special 
and supernatural illumination, of which thero 
is not a trace), certain it is that our Lord has 


thrown a flood of light upon it, which we 
can only disrogard by disregarding the autho- 
rity by which He spake, It may be aa well 


briefly to recall the main features of the 
iginal narrative, The soul of tho people, 
wo are told, was much discouraged because 
of tho way; they murmured because there 
was neither bread nor water, and the manna 
had become distasteful to them. And the 
Lord, we are told, sent fiery serpents amony 
the people, and ‘they bit the people, 
much people of died. “Therefore the 
people ca.ne to Moses and suid, Wo have 
sinned, for we have spokon against the Lord, 
and against thes; pray unto the Lord, that 
he take away the serpoute from ua, And 
‘Moses prayed for the peoplo. And the Lord 
said unto Mosca, Make thes fiery serpent, 
and eet it upon a pole; and it shall come to 
that every one that is bitten, when he 
keth upon it, shall live, And Mosc mado 
@ sorpent of brass, and set it upon a pole, 
and it came to pass, that if a serpent had 


can only accept it aa of @ his of 
which all the features re colousal shaver 
human, and which we cannot accept without 
admitting that it transcends all ordinary 


been in 


G 
is 
Hi 
‘f 
: 


a That would hare bean st iat 
r my aa the means itee! 
ee oe poeta ee 
serpent uninterpreted could not 
spebeae to Him, could not pos- 
as indicating a salvation 
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like His m such a way that the knowledge vealed the possibility of ite application to Him 
of it could be derived therefrom. Nor is self It seems therefore that we may rpason- 
there the slightest evidence that it was 20 ably desiderate a better explanation of this 
understood, It is to he borne in mind, how- remarkable incident, and the explanation I 
ever, that our modern acquaintance with have to offer is one which will increase rather 
the monumenta of Egypt has taught us that than diminish the spproprintenesa of our 
in that mythology the serpent was the em-, Lord’s allusion, and will show likewise the 
blem of healing, and it haa been su special appropriateness of the means selected 
that the use made of it in thie case by Moses by God im such a way that we may au} 
yas one of the many indications to be found all the persons directly concerned woul, be 
in the Pentsteuch of that Egyptian influence able to understand it. Now I, for my part, 
under which he had been it up. I cannot doubt that all the poople who camo 
cannot but think, however, that if we adopt out of Earp were thoroughly sequainted 
this explanation we draw perilously near to with the history of their ancestore—Abi 
charging upon Moses, therefore , bam, Isaac, and Jacob, as preserved to us 
God, by whose directions he acted, an , Genesis. The frequent reforences to the pro- 
tation of that idolatrous symboliam against mise made to their fathers of tlie land flowing 
which the Old Testament at large, and espo- with milk and honey and the like, as well a3 
cially the law, was the uniform and unquali- the fuct that they carried up with them the 
fied protest. ’ It can hardly be that for a bonos of Joseph out of Egypt, show this, 
people #0 ready to lapse into idolatry, as the There can, I conceive, be no reasonable doubt, 
exporience of the golden calf had Istely whatever rash modern critics may say to 
shown, and their subscquent history con- contrary, that the book of Genesis was known, 
|, the means resorted to in this emer- and well known, in its main featurea to the 
peney would have been borrowed from tho | eaiape that came up out of Egypt. Tho 
trous worship and symboliem of that fourth commandmont alone is proof of ao 
nation from whose they had so recently ' qusintence with the first chapter of Uenesia, 
eon delivered, against whose gods the It would be scknowlodged to be so in any 
Lord had executed judgments. I suppose, other sphere than that of Biblical criticiam, 
howovur, that the ordinary way in which Genosis must have precoded Exodus—must 
this narrative haa boen regarded is in strong have boen in existonce before Exodus. Parts 
contrast to any euch ion, and rathor as of Genesis, at all events, must have been in 
the record of an arbi and superhuman the hands of the people who came up out 
method divinely ado, for healing the of te Unless we are to deal 
people, without any specs sppropesionees with these records as we should not think of 
in the means itaelf, uch as they could uuder- dosling with any others, we must admit that 
stand. Thus Thomas Erekine, in his remark- there is strong reason to believe that that 
able book upon the brazon serpent, says of generation was as woll aoquainted with Ge- 
it: “ This waa the form in which it pleased neais as we ourselves are. The 0 to 
God to send them deliverance, This was Abraham, “To thy seed will I give this 
the form in which He chose to manifest His land,” was the only oatensible motive for their 
love and His forgiveness.” And sun :!journeyings. Take sway this impulse and 
“The hody of the man waa healed by look-' wa cannot acconnt for them, It is antece- 
ing at the serpent, in consequence of asove- dently probable, therefore, and if the narrative 
reign appointment of God, which had con- is ip any sense authentic and trustworthy, it is 
nected the healing with the looking ina way sbeolutely cortain that the gonerstion who 
tly unintelligible to ua” (pp. 12 and 25). came up out of Egypt was acquainted with the 
at in to say there was no moral or didactic! carliest records of tho race, They would be 
purpose in it, but the means resorted to were ; familiar therefore with thet primeval pro- 
purely arbitrary. mise concerning the seed of the woman given 
Not only was the way in which the hoal- Ae er spoken to the serpent, “It 
ing was effected nintelligible to us, but it bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
must have been equally unintelligible to the his heel,” 2 promise which declared in no 
persons healed, as also was any reason undis- uncertain language that whatever injury the 
coverable for the selection of the means em-| serpent had inflicted, or might inflict, upon 
ployed ; and thus for fourteen centuries this | the woman, her seed should ultimately eru-h 
t would remain unintelligible to every the serpent'’s head. This is a promise that 
sae eran cae 16S Shee Sigh cn wich Hie 20 far would be perfectly int to the 
demaus came to Christ, our Lerd re parsons immediately concerned init, They 
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might not understand how it would be ac- 
compli but that the accomplishment 
(d assuredly ba brought about wes plai 
declared to them ; and unquestionably this 
promise would form the basis of all sbse- 
quent hope, as under the circumstances it 
gare them precisely the assurance which they 
most needed, to 
surely, however Mowly, on their ott 
foo, 1am, of course, dealing with the nar- 
rative now aa it were a record of 
fact, and we are bound, at all events, to try, 
whether so dealing with it, we can make it 
ptalligible and truly consistent, Thore is 
to believe that the woman gave evi- 
dence of hor reliance upon this when 
‘upon the birth of her first-born ¢ exclaimed, 
“T have gotten a man from the Lord,” or “a 
men even the Lord,” supposing that, he was 
the promised scod. I myself should be in- 
clined to bolievo that in this, the earliest use 
af tee ‘quad Biizea) suane of, Goal: bebers 
rece 10 special ay iation which it 
therwards obtained, wo should bo Tight in 
rondering literally “I have gotten a man— 
Srp ie 
wt agreement wil context, 
we which might well become the foun- 
dation of the specific application afterwards 
the namo, This, however, only by 
the way. In relation to the same matter, 
take it that the history of the patriarchs, with 
their ardent desire for offspring, together with 
Abraham—“ In thy eeed shall 
of the earth be bry Baa 
comes int in the light of the origi 
promien, whe i ellSig bh ‘onisteligibe 
without it, 

‘Thore is another instance, I think, in which 
we may dotect a recurrence to the same iden. 
bod de repeat es peep 

Inspired hy this ‘ine, for Ido not ses 
how we can so well understand that mys 
terious exclamation of his thrown in, aa it 
‘wero, without meaning and casually in the 
‘benediction of his sons, “1 havo waited for 
thy salvation, O Lord,” as in connection with 
the prone be tan jest ren sisarance whieh 

Ned thi . jee to his mind 

“Let Dan be o serpent by the way, that 
biteth the horse heels, oo that his rider falloth 
backward ;” but as for me “for thy salvation 
T have waited, O Lord.” Here, at all eventa, 
is a posible imdication that Jacob not only | 
‘knew the promise, but also that he built 

it just that hope for the endless future wi | 
e was dying whi i 





eos ceemeee tees 
mn mare have 
‘believe in cont ‘a its language, 
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‘We are now in 2 position to onto the 
natrative in Numbers, to the time when his. 
tory was beginning, when the thousands of 
Tnrael were encamped in thowildernewbythsir 
armies according to the number of the twelve 
tribes of the sons of Jacob, They were dying 
in multitudes from the poisonous bite of fiery 
em because of their 


restored and quickened they cannot, 
saved. They ask that this plague may 
away from them. The serpenta, 
however, ara not destroyed ; they remain aa 
venomous aa before. But a 
‘This is in kooping with 
rve elaewhers of the divine 
Tt is pert of Cates to aim 
counteracting <n i removing 
the cup itterness is not with- 
from heaven 
to drink it. Tho thorn in 
taken away from Paul, but he 
shall be eut- 
serpent are 
vidly re- 


ise, and assured 


Hliplis 
eared 
li 


abolished, but th 


i 
Be 


i 


[ 


i 
E 


1 
i 
. 
E 





vee 
i 


hope, They aro there- 
upon the reality and faith- 


F 
d 
i 


ot Ae rene ort Ny are en- 
couraged to believe that He is dealing with 
now who first uttered His voice in 
dise ; that He will be honoured in His Word, 
and will make His Word the means of hononr- 
ing Him, Every one therefore who will look 
‘upon the brazen serpent on the pole, which is 
as it were an exhibition of that original pro- 
mize in execution, and is in fact God’s mute 
to His own promise, shall have in him- 


i 


to ite velidity, while to 
incident thus at onco investa 
ening which we can 

discover nowhere else. i ifting up of the 
‘brasen serpent was no arbit appoint it 
ly obscure in ‘tll, anda thing shin: 

ligible to those directly concerned in i 
‘Moses was directed by a most significant ordi- 
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nence to remind the people of man’s original 
sin and of God’s original design, and to assure 
them that as the old serpent and his brood 

power 


wo 
be 


fiery serpenta should be counteracted 
their deadly wound be healed. In this way 
thr oull ok cly bes manta 
almighty power most graciously di 

ae Taont emergency, but the very 
putting forth of that power would be directly 
connected with and contingent upon the 
cstslae cl abth and ellencs on a provious 
ivine 
an wt of blind and unintelligent obedience 
to what was otherwise of the nature of 5 
mere talisman or charm, into ~ doliberate 
oxsreise of faith of the highest ethical sig- 
cite oe ae vale ies eee 
tended to ture meaning and sym- 
bolic reference of the means resorted to would 


ise, Which would at once convert port 
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indeed, without special and supernatural 
‘illumination, whice we have no or 
Fight to sasume, of course be hidden from 
those concerned in its application ; but the 
meaning of it in relation to the would 
be obvious gh. =I am dispoaed to 
think that we have hitherto 
narrative too exclusively in the light of our 
Lord's reference to it, from which fifteen 
hundred years before it could havo derived 
re - srberees in its connection with 
i ives a vast amount of meaning, 
twin ite true relation to Coe eens 
sod srent of the futare seared 
more atriking and significant. For thus an! 
ig it that wavare able to discern the full ine 
of our Lord’s words in this connection, 
“ Even so must the Son of Man be lifted up,” 
‘an expression which sesms to be His own 
claim to fulfil the office of that ined seed 


she Somme, who should . ally rash 

serpent’s head, a1 ereby bring in 

feeleas gift of salvation to al thie who 
for redemption in Israel. 





By ROBERT RIOHARDSON. 
SW ERE the myrtle grow thick 


And the shade of the she-oak is cool, 
Where the stream turns aside 
ita silver-clear tide 
To a darkling and red reeded pool ; 
‘Within sound of the wash of the 
wave, 


alow- 
Bleechcd by sunshine and mildewed 


by rain, 
Stands the little pine croas that oh 


‘ betokens the grave 
Of the stock-rider, Willy Lorraine 
X¥IX—9B 
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by the bend of the creek, 
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"Twas in sighty-one that he cams to the Run, 
From a dale in the soft Devon land, 

With the blue in his eyes of the English skies, 
And a chin like a lady’s hand. 

And new chum as ho was he took tidos with the rest, 
Did “ jackeroo ” work like another ; 

‘And he soon bent his back to the wheal with the dest, 
‘Till we claimed him a mate and a brother. 


For he parried our chaff with his buoyant laugh, 
And took to bush-lifo with a xest 

Tilt I tell you none on the Walleroy Run 
But, was rendy to give Willie “ best.” * 

And bell cloar and strong rang his meee in the song 
At night round the merry camp fi 

‘When the iron-bark’s blaze {brought a ‘he 4 quivering haze 
‘Leapt hoavenward higher an 


And the swift jest wont round to the j joyous sound 
Of laughtar like lightning free ; 

And the whole of the simplo feast was crownoil 
With a “ billy ” of bushman’s toa, 

And now he has gone in his manhood’s first flower, 
And the camp fire will know him no more ; 
Tho young heart that leapt to the sun or the shower, 

And was tonder or strong to the ore 5 


‘True as steel, yet as mild as a woman’s 
Anda oad i like a sky without stain, 

The heart of & and heart of a child 
United in Lorraine. 


The rains bad boen falling and falling a week, 
And the river a “banker” ran ; 

roses — Peril i in the ‘Walleroy creek, 

lor horse and for man. 

But way dared it that bitter June night 
As he rode by the fitful moon-gloam— 

He rode like a jockey, as firm and as light, 
And feared not the shock of the stream. 


But he trusted too much to the strength of Beas, 
‘Who fought with her last obbing breath 

*Gainat the black-flooded river, whose ico-cold embrace 

them swift to tho dark sea of death. 

We him next day ‘mid the reeds on the bank, 
‘His young life, like a star in eclipse, 

Gong down inthe night, hhis soft hairwet and dank, 
‘The white dawn like a emile on his lips, 


With rade hands we fashioned this cross rough and plain, 


And set it just here where ho fell, 
And each man on the run mourned for Willie Lorraine, 


* “me give best” is, fm Australian bush perianes, to yield preoediense to. 
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September's soft touch makes a beautiful place 
OE the stock-rider’s lonely grave ; 

‘The acacias bend low in their delicate grace, 
And over him murmuring wave: 

Like silver carillon by fairy 
The bell-birds are calling and 

And from the near gorge, the dark cedars among, 
The torrent ia falling and fallmg, 


But ah! nevermore shall the yonng heart rejoice 
In the glad forest sounds that he loved ; 
Nevermore list with rapture the bell-bird’a dear note, 
As down the green gullies he roved ; 
‘Whon his horse's flest feet sent the shy echoes winging 
The dark aisles of the she-oaks slong, 7 
And that crystal clear chime that the bell-birds were ringing 
‘Was not half so clear as his song. 


Two imal fare? wander, s sister and mother, 
(and in hand by the grey English shoro, 
And weep thoro in vain for the loat son and brother 
They shall fold to their hearts never more. 
And 1 would as thoy aca by the desolate strand 
Those women at least might know this— 
How beautiful here in the Austral land 
The giavo of their darling is, 


Since the night that he fel] tho swift years ran on, 
But tho camp shall for ever retain 
In momory the mirth that 1s gone 
With the going of Willie Lorraine. 
For all, man and boy, on the far Walleroy 
Know the atation » lonelier place 
For loss of the light of tho bluo eyes bright, 
And the sunshino of his face 





VIGNETTES OF A NORTHERN VILLAGE. 
By MARY LINSKILL, Avraca or “Tan Havax vxos vex Hn,” xro. 
TL-~THE REVENGE OF ANTHOLIN VEREKER. 


CHAPTER 1 manifold scenes that one after another broke 

“ality shave Sop win atte, bak is = my apr ss 
it eS aight be the equal dif of 
jioeaing bee gute eepenit i mins ows, Thurlece Lane. Two ladies and 8 gentleman 
eight agate hath proce, they were; but the gentleman's position as 


n 
Dear lop, jus ods iermath may be » protector, or pioneer, was s sinecure, The 
Aree promt ten Cor reg Se wasocreree. two Mine’ "ware well able to take 

FT TORISOR people yet delight to tall care of thamuelven 


magnificent orops 

af golden corn, of orimaon clover, of ripeand _ “ What precisely is it that we are going to 
many-tinted fruite, Deerstanssto dof? 
Asa role the harvest is late, very 
the North Riding ; but in this year 
Soret cieel 
stubble glowed in 
the grouse flew in 
hes sree wpland fi or 
over the low grey stone 
eovor of the faded heather. And e 
in the well-wooded Yorkshire “ bot 
“gilla,” plantations and the 
aah, the birch and trees 
well-nigh as full of leaf as they had 
Midsommer, True, the foliage had 
in colour, but the boughs of 
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eyes ever ecftened or flashed before. Sach 
at least was the opinion of Vernon Aylmer, 
An fast beonnse J am these as old,” 
ho was saying to himself. Irens did not give 
him time to go on with the quotation. 
“What are wo going to dot Well, that 
is cool, after all we told you yesterday | But 
1 saw you woren’t listening—not a bit. You 
zeldom do listen, Well, forgive you. Never 


mind whether Helena does or not.” 
“ Helena ia sa forgiving as you are, Made- 
moiaelle Rene.” Mi replied 


read fos Ad since Mr. Aylmer has evi 
jently forgotten all about it, I will be 
enough to remind him. We are going 
ee Ty oe 
going to flatter him, to fill him 
pride and ambition than be is fled already. 


tort, What can you do, Rene! 
“Probably what you are intending to do, 
bat certainly will not do—at any rate not to- 


Yernon Aylmer listened, wondering, and 
said cove or ties to hime that the child 


alge to henly, pr 
judges too ly pro- 
ounces too readily’ drab lines far ton hard 
and shorp.... It is fortunate that Helena 
ia, if lesa clever, certainly of softer mould. 
Her angles are rounded, mentally and physi- 
cally. acts like a cushion for wearied 
nerves.” 


No probleme, metaphysical or other, were 
distarhing Holona, ‘She appeared willing, 
jous, to enlighten Mev Aylmer ag 10 

their neighbours at Deorat ines, 
“You will soe the nicest old farmhouso in 


1... But they have not been really 
while past. Now, in these 
bad arming Saas, they are alinot poor, I 
don't suppose that old Marmaduke Vereker, 
Antholin’s father, owns more than seven or 
sight hondred acres. Part of it he farms 
himeelf, und probably loses on every acre. 
The rest is let off to small tenant-farmers, 
some of whom pay rent, some of whom con- 
sider that they do enough if they keep the 
land in good condition.” 

=) sale you said the boy was av only 


z 


Bal 


The hy Mise Cldborgh echoed with 

& protty pertly of annoyance, a 

charming glaneo of surprise from her love 
yen. “The boy! ‘Antholin is ‘ 


ly! So much 1” 
“TI think he looks about thirty,” Irene ¥ 
“But how slow you are in 
ings, Helena ! don’t you 
in a breath—the whole Deeritanca 
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younger 3 
er are “loud and is has been. 
settled from the beginning that she is to 
nary Antholin. But unfortunately Antho- 
Tin doesn’t see it. It is quite Tennyson's 
over again, except that Antholin's 
Morrison isn’t = labourer’s daughter, 
ia No, you ncedn't look et me like 
Helen. I'm i j 


discernment for the finding out of that, . . . 
Te done,” 
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“Fortunate!” ssid Helens with burning 
face and downeast eyes. 

“Vory fortunate! aince I eu th’s is 
the ontrance to Deorstanes,” Mr, Ayko 
anid in the smooth tonos that secmed always 
as oil upon troublod wators. 


OHAPTER IAT DERRSTANES. 


No one at Docratancs was expecting visitors | 
to come through the snow; but neverthcless, throug! 
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student of art, More and more as he dis. 
cerned what slight help Antholin Vereker 
had been able to obtain, more and more he 


: marvelled. Each fresh sketch or study ax 


it was placed before him disclosed some 
| proof of power, aome evidence of closeness of 
of sympathy with all that is 
‘ most attractive and artistic in nature; all 
that most surely draws the human soul 
h nature up to nature's God. Now 


for one reason or another, every ono there ‘und then somo almost startling mark of 
was glad to see the party from Caldborgh ‘originality met his eye—in a word, somo 
Hous. sign of gonius forcible enough to assure him 
‘Mra. Vereker was on her sofa in the wide, that ha could make no mistake in giving the 
faded looking, yet ominontly ploasaut draw- utmost encouragement it was in be power 
ing room, niece, Mive Vercker, a tall, to give to this all but utterly untaught youth 
pale, dark-haired girl, with rofinement written who was struggling on alone on the verge of 
‘on every feature, expressod in every acosnt, & North Yorkshire moorland. Cortainly the 
was sitting on a low chair roading to her, hour held its surprises, 
aunt from the latent volume of the “Earthly | Of course thore were failings to be pointed 
Paradiso.” Antholin’s casct was in the farther ' out, technioal and other ; with many proofs 
window —placod there at his mothor’s wish. of the singular fact that to the stent 
Sho liked to watch hia work, though she know ius the gift of compusition is tho 
nothing of art herself. Yet it was a pleasure ' last to be given. 
te hor to be at han! to enoonrage hima in th | “It ia so in tho sister arts of pootry and 
inevitable hours of discouragement; to insist | fiction, as I dare say you have often noticed,” 
upon roat whon rest was noodful; to urgo| Mr. Aylmor said, turning again to 
him to beginning afresh when jnning | Yereker, who sat wrapt on his every word. 
seomed dista-teful, or evon im) lo. ; “Tam euro you must have noticed the dif- 
she did not understand art, she might at forence botwoon tho clumsy construction of 


least understand the artist, 

‘Tt wus an hour of intense interest to Vornon 
Aylmer—intorest of many kinds, He was 
not morely an artist. Liko most mon who 
have to live not only in the world but by the 
world, ho was an unconscious student of 
human nature, And hore wore subjects for 
his study such og he had seldom coms acroas, 
The “Dora” of the little tale that had been 
told to him rovealod at once the fact that the 
tale was true. Hor intense listening, her quick 
blushing at every word of praise he gave to 
her cousin’s akotchos and studies, her sud- 
don paling under the not too rudely given 
atrokes of criticiam, all tended to betrayal, 
‘Not the mothor herself, with sll her openly- 
expressed delight and. solicitude, disclosod 
such passionate closoness of sympathy. 
Vernon Aylmer sow it all; and secing much 
more, he was wnsccountably sad—sad not 
for his own sake. Though, oven to hia own 
soul, he wus known as a man of some sclfish- 
‘ness, he was yot capable of sorrow for anuther's 
gist and the capacity was drawn upon at 

ea during that morning's call. 

‘Tho artist folt himself to be fortunate in 
‘one respect, saben able to ise sah en- 
couragement, praise, os mover 
yet been able to give to any self-trained 


| Charlotte Bronte’s splondid works, of George 
| Eliot's grand ies, and the neat, com- 
[pact potsrenring of Mr. Wilkie Colling of 
ira. Honry Wood. Think of that entranc- 
ing work of genius, ‘Juno Eyro!? I have 
road it soven times, and hope to read it seven. 
times more. te iow cee is tossed from 
‘one place to another, from one of 
‘charactera to another group! Talk of the 
‘ Unities |’ Whero are they? Yet who cares 
about the unities, or about anything olse# 
Could wo sparo that opening scene, which 
, We havo all of us lived through rather than 
read? Could we spare St. John Rivers, his 
| sisters, the weeks at Marsh End, the months 
in the school-houso? Not st all. Tho main 
intorest of the story may He botwoen Ro- 
chestor and Jane Eyre, but not ono touch of 
thut most vividly-coneeived life-history could 
be spared by any truly thinking and feeling 
human being. No, not so muchos a para 
graph woold one willingly give up, beanaa 
theto is not ono uninformod by the genius, 
the soul of the writer. And as it is in the 
‘art of fiction, ao it is, in a large in 
the art of painting, which is, in truth, only 
| another kind of fiction. A picture is & novel 
in paint, @ portrayal of manners, 4 ‘criticism 
, of life.’ Tt may a mere photograph, or it 
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may be » tras transcrips 


r ¢ of nature, bright, 
living, slowing with the light that never was , 


ayia le, 
ia time every chair, evory table, every 
was holdin one or more of the 
atudent’a luctions Helena Cald- 
7h was moving from one to snother. She 
thrown her big black felt hat, with its 
amber feather, aside, and she looked, as sho 
Imew, all the younger and handsomor for its 
absence. Yot, standing by Muriel Verckor, 
‘Misa Caldborgh looked hor full five-nnd- 
twenty 
largely moulded, with a rich tone of colour, 
and somewhat sensuous mouth, Still ahe waa 
very handsome, as Muriel, with hor ‘palo 
face and sunken cheeks, could not but 
fool rather than seo. Antholin standing by, 
listoning to Miss Oaldbergh’s every word, 
watching her every mile, acomed to be, for 
tho time, unconscious of his cousin's very 
presences, More and more Vernon Aylmer 
‘wondered; yet, strange to say, no alarm 
touched him. Never even in his after life, 
his after happiness could he understand how 
it was that he had felt not ono momont’s 
uneasiness at Deorstanes. 
In an unobserved moment Irene contrived 
to remind hor sister of tho conversation they 
held in Aysgarth Hollow. 
“How about the painter who was found 
in his studio with a razor beside him $” she 


wt speaking of Haydon 1” 
« ig of poor 
Helens oaldly. 

“What a humbug you are!” was the 
irreveront reply. Then, continuing her own 
line of thonght, Irene added: “ You've done 
nothing aince you entered this house but 
flatter that innocent youth, who is every 
hour becoming more and more your devoted 
elave. How cam yout” 

“Flatter! Toll me six words I have said 
that could even seem like finttery !” 

“Words! Oh, it's not so much worde— 
it's far worse whore you are concerned. It's 
silence, Silent glances, silent amiles, silent 
deference, silent lingering near him, silent 

him about when you don't think 


dalowing 
you will bo too much noticed! Oh, don’t! he atood th 


think J have forgotten young—” 

“Irene! You are 

“Aga I, ma chere? But don’t use strong 
language. It's too much what people expect 
of youl. . . Bosidee . . . remember, I can 
be of use to you yet.” 

‘Miss Oaldbergh did remember, and darting 
from her lovely blue eyes a look of many 
unutterable meanings, a look that Irene 


She was ¢ tall woman, good 


growing intolorable!” ' 
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undorstood and enjoyed (she was quite strong 
WO Te 


for such enjoyment) two 
fondle sao iythotne, new bol an 
impulse toward the interviewing of Muriel 
Voreker. Helens had yet somethis aay 5 
she had always something to say to Antholin. 
It was Mrs. Veroker who claimed Vernon 
Aylmer's attention. 


“Will you not sit down beside me for a 
moment or two t” sho asked, in her gontle, 
doferontial way, of the distinguished artist 
from London, who had boen #0 good to hor 


wore talking 9] She poke rly, 
warmly, geod tatully. a must tank 
you, though I cannot now tell you all that 
my thanks mean, We have been 60 uncer- 
tain, how could we help it? Antholin him- 
self (lid not know when ho had done a Jong 
day’s work that had satisfied him—whic! 
has beon very rarcly—whether he ought to 
‘bo eatisflod with it or not, Mow we shall 
know, or at least Antholin will, He has 
understood where Icould not, Ihave soon 
that. And 1 havo also seen how glad ha is, 
how grateful, | Now he will know rein 
not wasting his time to no purpose. 

is 0 much to us. So much moro than 1 can 
tell you, just yet... . Oh, I do fool grate- 
ful to you!” 

All ‘this was said in the lowost of tones, 
yet in » perturbed and tremulous way that 
inevitably drew upon whatever chivalry was 
left in Vernon Aylmer’s nature. Hoe could 
not but assure Veroker that whatovor 
it might be in his power todo would bo 
done with tho utmost gladness, and his os- 
surance was unwittingly overheard by Mu- 
viel, whose attention was not all claimed by 
Irene Caldbergh's most embarrassin; sa 
tions, Antholin was still enchainod by Mi 
Caldborgh’s soft, bright glances, hor moan- 
‘ingful words, her intenso intereat, hor mont 


rOUs thy. 
Sr Tho boy et her aide had navor in his 
mother’s aight, in his cousin’s estimation, 
looked more brightly winning than ho did as 
ore, ee mn above Holatis 
ldborgh’s t ro. Tho uppor pert 
Bia feet, the rigret ae eer . deop 
eye, much as always 
locked, eaprested much the sume nobility, 
the same ess of thought, tho samo 
power of solf-repressi 


It was the lower 
part of his faco that was changed. Tho 
mouth that in early boyhood disclosed 
his inheritance of some touch of his father's 
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‘One November evening, it was leas than a 
month from the day when she had gono 
with her sister and Mr. Aylmor to Decrstanca, 
ahe waa returning alone from ‘Thurlsoe-by- 
the-Soa in ihe twilight, Sho hardly knew 
what foar was ; therefore Anthole Vereker’s 
expressions, the expressions a man 
shocked to find the woman he lo ex- 
posed to the mereat chance of dangor, were 
only an amusement to hor, a pleasing and 


satisfying amusement. 

Helena was looking very handsome in her 
black velvet hat and her perfectly-fitting 
fawn-colourod covert-coat, Her hands were 


hid in u dainty muff, her pretty, short walk- 
ing dresa lacked little m the matter of 
stylo or finish, Yet to Antholin she seomed 
to borrow nothing from externals. Al! her 
attractiveness for him he found, or ima- 
gad (ot be did, in her wide 
sympathy, her sympathy with uncompleted 
hopes, Unteachod aims, er inability to judge 
of poople by their mere possossions, their 
mero worldly eae 3} 7 capacity for 
seeing mad 3” for discoverin, 
the truo woul: the hidden th and 

that might fie spart from 
of everyday, short-eighted, common 
humanity. ‘All thia, and much more, 
Caldborgh had contrived to infuse into 
Antholin Vereker’s somewhat slowly sc- 
quired estimation of her, Her deod and 
intention had beon at loast aa deliberate as 
his acquisition, 

‘Now sho was ropaid to the full; and she 
recognised hor achievement. 

She saw very far; end she saw with some 
clearness. 

All at once sho was aware of the fact that 
Antholin Vereker was about to betray him- 
self; or to be betrayed by circumstances. 
‘He had not wished to meet her on this 
evening of hor stay at Thurlsoe ; and having 
met her he had not designed to apeak to her 
of that love of his,—a deep, true, passi 
overwhelming love as she had iy die 
comod it to be, But instinctively Miss 
Caldbergh understood how it was with him. 
‘Her insight was admirable, Ass matter of 
course Antholin was at the mercy of his 
emotion; and equally as a matter of course 


he blundored in betraying it; or rathor in ssid, 
Cs 't meant to—to tell Jou tonight, was aching 
ig! 


to sak anything of you tonight,” he found 
himself sying a aware “You know I 
had’, Yet, yet you will understand, I 
—T feel sure you will. If I havon’t been, 
—well—to pat it mildly, extraordinarily 
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stupid, I must have made my ‘ing, my 
intention known before tovay. . . You must 
havo seen how it was with me, how, how 1 
wie dere you, bow Tacs And then he 
touped, overcome, ¢ , helpless, aware 
Vala of his own clumsy inefoctivancas; 
Wi tromuloualy, lovingly, longingly 
for s word to help Rin bat ee came. 

Le his faco towards hera in the 
twilight; a strong pure fnes it was, with the 
contraction of pe visible on the broad 
white forehcad, strength of pain marked 
about the firm ‘mouth, No trace of hopofal- 
ness was Written anywhere, 

“Linow it's n sort of presumption on my 
part,” he began again, ing rather be- 
couse silence was ede ema eh because 
ho was impelled to say any particular thing, 
Pet ave hope, mean for the future, 
You heard what . Aylmer said the other 


doy? 

\ Yes,” Miss Caldbergh replied, i 
in a negative tone rie You T he 
and I was glad, vory glad ho said the things 

it, 


ho did say. . T hope, on fats exe 
did not uttor a word he was not certain 
about.” 


“Of course I did1 That waa the good of 
But I should not have cared, not so 
if you had not boon there to hear all 
L That was, largely, the value of it 
Still no word, not even any glance, 
to ee may of hope.” The dari 
‘was deeponing ; but it was not yet so 
that Antholin could not have doers 
the slightest sign of the encouragement 
was hang for, peusionatoly hoping for. 
‘They came to Caldbergh at last, in sllonce, 
stillest silence ; with porplexed pain on one 
aide, perplexed satisfaction of an emotional 
Kind on the other. The gate at the hottom 
of the avenue was some distance from the 
house; but Antholin would not, br Ms Pas 
sent mood, enter it uninvited. He by 
the treea Sas fee he seevot telne 
stayed too, half-unwillingly ; yet not feal 
este ws to what else she wishod to do, 


s 
3 


Hy 


was ing impationt of the silence 
when Antholin broke it. 
“T suppo I have made o mistake?” he 


ly at first rather than 
, ough the heart within him 
eenly, bitterly. 

Is was not an easy remark to reply to, and 
Helena was busily employod in bringing her 
own thought to bear definitely trou’ the 
moment; and quite suddenly, as it seemed 
to her, eho became aware that Vernon Aylmer 
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would never be to hor all that Antholin  Antholin Vereker, through all his love, 
‘Voroker was, even now. Yet was it possible felt that the instinct of torturo was there, 
to speak any word that might even seom to the knowledge and intention of cruelty, de- 
bo binding to » youth who might reach the liberato, conscious. It should have slain his 
point Vernon Aylmer was hopmg to reach, Jove ax he stood, but it did not. 
or who might, for aught that could be fore-  « Just on those torms t” ho repoated aftor 
seen, dio in a garret? For all thet had beon o Jong silence. “You Won't mean it; you 
said, tho Inttor seemod the more probable to cas’... . it’s everything to mo, everglhing 
a woman who know something, nay, much, —all my jifol” 
of the ins and outa of the artistic and literary “Do You know that tis growing lta and 
circles of London, Holena shiverod aa cor cold, quito cold” ‘Mies Caldbargh. sted, 
tain fragments xt lived out under ing to go as she spoke. 
hher own aye recurred to her memory. "Al the Conlermune Sp Antholin aqvoke in 
Let ub apeak plainly to each othor,” sho stantly ; the care of his manhood for all 
anid, using tone that was gentle, und , womanhood. 
seamed genuine, and yet to the heart that! “Ob, I beg your pardon, Iam sorry! I 
was sentitive to tho lightest changs, struck | have boon thoughtless, solfish, I should havo 
coldly, repellingly, | “You have ssid that yemembural! Can you forgive mot” At 
fo 





you cined for mo, and you bave aeknow- least say that vou forgive mo! 1 will ak 
ed thot the vonfession was unwise. . .. no more—not tonight, Only say that!” 
‘Will you not lot things stand just 601” “Good-byo!” Miss Caldbergh replied, hold- 


“Without knowing that you care for mo? ing out her hand, which Antholin took in 
. ++ Without knowing that you can ever his warm strong grasp, while he lifted a 
caret” white pleading fuce for one instant, 

“You. . . Just on those terms.” ‘Thon she turned, trippit 

Tho hoy turned his white, strickon face to as lightly as hor tall and somowhat massive 
the light that, Jingerad where the sun had figure permitted. Antholin watched her a» 
gone down, Miss eldbergh's clear bluoeyes she went. Lie would watch till she was out 
watchod the quivering of his pallid lips, the of sight, Suddenly, to his surprise, sho 
drooping of the heavy eyolids. camo gliding swiftly, noiselessly back. 

Oxcv moro she knew hor power; once, ‘I don’t. Ko parting ip this way” she aid. 
more ahe rejoiced in it, An opportunity for The broathlowaness of her voico, tho tro- 
giving pain is never noglocted, nover thrown mulousness of her manner, made his beart to 
away, by ‘the man or woman to whom cruelty palpitato as it had not done during wil tho 
is a heury. emotion of the past hour, Ho was certainly 

For such a man, such a woman to find , but half-vonscious of what he did when he 
that they have power over the soul, the | moved swiftly forward to meet her, took her 
heart, the circumstances, of any other man ‘in his arms, kinsoil the upturned faca, the 
or woman, is a temptation nuver to be re- leautiful curved mouth. id no resistance 
aieted, an occasion never to be lost, There his daring. 
in a greed of causing pain, agreed of causing “My darling! my darling)” ho murmured. 
and witnessing suiforing; oud to such as | “how good you are! how true !—as good, as 
have this greed, and cau satisfy it, tho satis | tno as you are boautiful !” 
faction is as very wino to the heart ond brain, + . ‘ *. 
Pleasure ia tal, exhilaration ensuea; in- As if his cup of gladness were not sufli- 
gennity is displayed, invention oxercised, ciently full there came a perfect overflowing 
akill dovoloped, all in the tortaring of some later in the evening. It oume in the spe 
too sensitive human goul. The fights of of a note, or rathor a lettor, written by #! 
fipain aro mereifalness itaelf compared with woman he loved out of her newest and most 
many a fight conducted by moans of the loving mood. Again, aa he read, and re-rond 
penny post. the he used in her absence tho words 

Tho “Autocrat of the Breakfust Table,” he ‘said in her presence. 
speaking of tho keys to the sidedoors of the =“ My darling, yon aro true ani good—as 





up the avenue 


soul, writes thus : good and true as you arc beautiful ! 
+" Tf nature or anciden! ‘thoso 

ini te bed os ree ie Be mag CHAPTER 1V. 

Saati inn, gly solemnly pronounce Oxp Marmaduke Vereker and his affaira 

that Justice utters te rintis AS 

Jive marey oe yur tal! "You wil Jeobatly' ge aed Wao the talk of tho district for some weoks 


within s recsonable timo.” after that evening when Helena Caldbergh 
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and Antholin had parted at iho gates of Cald- 
h Houe. lo a 
tied tho old man; overy 
one pitted his wils, his aon, and the delicate 
looking girl who had been counted as their 
danghter. 
ero Was no really serious fault to be 
laid at tho Squire’s door. He had been ob- 
atinate; he had rofused to see that farming 
in England during tho latter half of the nine- 
teouth century was not what it had boon in 
the days of his fathers, But there was no- 
thing more to be said. Tho old man had 
eon no gambler, no ginttan, no drunkard, 
‘no speculator, done what he could 
to reduce his expenditure—down to the very 
verge of meanness as he thought ; but, as 
erery ond knew, ho was fighting a losing 
bat That he fought with some bravery 
‘waa aufficient to win for him, at least, the 
sympathy of those who were fighting on tho 
same linos; and they wero not o fow. 

It was in the sutumn that Mrs. Vercker 
died ; she went quite suddenly one autumn 
morning ; only just awakening to say u word 
—a last word of hope and encouragement to 
her son. ‘Then, her last duty done, tho tired 
wife and mothor wout to hor reat, After 
that Squire Voreker cared no Jongor to fight 
for the more keoping up of appearances. 
‘The creditora came irom the cust and from 
cxly te nnd tho hou, bie ry far 

ly the jouse, but the vory furni- 
‘ture that the houre contained. Muriel was 
to go to her cousin's in Trentfordshire ; the 
Squire waa to go into lodgings at Hild’s 
‘Haven for o timo, until the lawyers saw how 
matters wore likely to turn out. The old 
man had nothing to do with this 
mont. Mr. Wi use, of the firm of We 
house, Ranaom, and Co,, had #1 ited the 
ps to Antholin, and Antholin tremu- 
lously repeated tho suggestion to his father. 
‘The Bqeire medo vo Teply—no, not eo mach 
as by a word. 

“T know it is hard,” Antholin ssid. “But, 
{pitas Ido believe it wil cal ‘be for a time. 

ery ono says I havo a it prospect before 
me.” They woro sitting in the loncly draw- 
ing-room in the twili Mrs. Voreker’s 
‘workable ‘was there, Tusk os sho had loft it. 

vo the closed piano hor portrait hung, 
taken when she was but five-and-twenty, a 
young mother with » golden-haired boy on 
on kes, «_- « Thoold man’s oyea ware fixed 
upon picture, 

“I certainly think it will only be for » 
time,” Antholin re] a 
father, that if ‘work will insure success 
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the work will not be wanting. . .. Of course, 
it’s not the success iteelf I care for—not so 
much, There are other things The dearest 
hope T bere in the world just now is to be 
able to make a home. 4 home/ The mere 
word is like an cloctric touch... . I can’t 
spoak of it. Thers is a groat deal one can’t 
speak of; © great deal ouo hardly dares to 


‘The boy—for, after ell, he was even yet 
no more—was hungoring for » word of en- 
it, of satisfaction with what he 
was ‘Shing, and desiring to do. His heart 
ached for the Bene} cect fice for hor 
pit wi lor the aching 
parry Cbd was in the heart of the worn 
and despairing father, Yot no word eame. 
‘When he had done spoaking the lone-look- 
ingoom eld only a it ble, 
, the silenos insupportal 
he began ayaia, wu if he had but jase left off 
speaking, Tho old man was still leaning 
back in his chair—tho old brown chair he 
had used neorly all his life—hia white head 
fos zesting on the top of it; his arms wero 
lying with the helplossnoss of dospondency 
rather than the helplossnoss of ago upon tho 
armas of tho chair, 
: a ord rae ay all oe ee 
ing or fooling, olin resumed, spoaking 
in lowor and more affectionate tonos than 
before. “I wish I could toll you all that is 
in my brain Pe now. How, how I have 
peed that I might be ablo to spare you 
irom this hour—how I have!... But it 
‘was not to be. . . . Yet do hops, father, do 
try to hope! . Lean almost see—I can 600 5 
it is like s vision—the home wo shall have— 
and I and snother—God willing! noe 
do try to—to be 2 little ho 
Still silence ; the coldost, chillout silence, 
“You see, it is not only thet I have 
somo faith in myself, I should think little 
of that; but others have faith in mo; and 





isry compensation will come sooner or 
Ever. have bed diappointment onough on 
that side, as you know; disppointment pro- 
portioned to one’s strongest hope, one’s direst 
need; disappointment that has seemed to take 
all life and soul and spirit and inspiration out 

stupefied, 
for myself alone 
... . Nay, a2 you 
know, I hate the whole of the fight, the 
struggle for money... . What I do feel is 
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sores Able to help you to help you now. 
ces t us father, ry to hope for 
atime when we shall have a home|” 
And still the old man Jeanod back in the 
fudod chair ; still the sad oyes seemed 
to rest upon tho picture of mother and 
child ; and still ho epoke not. 
* * * . 


‘Tt was not till nightfall came, and dark- 
ness had closed over the fallen house, that 
the son of the house know that now he was 
alone in the world—slone, poor, surrounded 
hy difficulty, and all but friendless. AU but 
{fendie 1 he reposted to himself as he mt 
y the side of the dead father—doad, en- 

rouded in all the peacoful majesty of death, 
And for that night, at least, no passion of 
sorrow, of regret, disturbed the stillness. 
Before the day broke Antholin knelt by the 
bed; and his prayer was not without some 
words of gratitude, 

A few days later Antholin once more 
found himself using the words he had used 
on that asd night—Al but friendless, but 
now he put them from him with self-rebuke. 

“All but friendless, when I have a friend 
like Helenat How could I ever feel like 
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saying a thing of that sort! A friend} She 
ise times more than any friend 
could ever be, and she is true as gold—as 
gold! What's wretched comparison! Aa 
true aa the stars in the heavens, I should 
say. Her mere faith in me will help me to 
stand when I sm in danger of falling. In tho 
thickest of the battle the mere memory of 
her namo wil uphold me... Tt ie nother 
promise —she aa given me no promize. 
T'would RRS word 
would not. ine, bindis 
from her | it would be an inmult. to ask it 
Every look, every glance, every faltering ac- 
cent is 2 separate ise in itself, The 
soft, quick flush on her faoa when I did but 
carriage in the streota of Hild’s Ha- 
, every 


to work for, 
her love, I should atill 
. « « May God be good to her as she 
to me.” 


as 

y 
Be] 
A 


{To be concluded neat month.) 


JEAN BAPTISTE GODIN, 


Hounder of the Hamilistere of Gmse. 
By JOHN RAE, M.A., Avinon or ‘ Coxrsurozanr Socrarsex,” xt0, 


F all the soda experimen ts of the con- 

tury our ish co-operators seem to 

Uke tho Familistire of ‘Guise the ‘best. They 

appoar to think it realises truc co-operative 

principles more foctly than any othor, 

and they often hold it up as a sort of pattern 

fer the mdustrial organization of the futuro. 

One of the oldest and most eminent frionds 

of so eparasion ia this country, Mr. E. Vun- 
wit feulo, has done mucl 


ments and advantages and the collective pro- 
pay in land naturally sccompanying them, 
Took ss the true Key which will open the 
door to all higher life, the and rich 
reward of co-operative effort.” The very 
recent death of M. Godin, the creator of thie 
Social Palace and of the int ing and 
noble industrial partnership in operation at 
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the mere commereial faculty alone, but to— poriments his life was uneventfal and its 
what is much rarer—a mnularly fertile story may be told in a few words, He was 


genivs for mechanical contrivance, He dred bora seventy-one the ot 
Ong an hundred and ighiy patent od working Tockamith’ in the Httle village. of 
most: them were his own invention, Still, Eaquéhé es in the north of Franos, and after 


it was in the fleld of social contrivance, of reccivi some reading and at 
ginalit; OD honttlarei ne scoowsly tag eet afore ow ira 2 

conspicnousl i it 
eo character vat most conspien ualy 's smithy before he was t welve. Having 
striking resulta. Except for his social ex- man to s neighbounng 





worked there for throe years, and then re- 1859 M. Godin built for the housing of his 
to his native where in 1840, workpeople the Social Palace, to which he 

at the ago of twenty-two, he opened a smithy the name of the Familistare, and in 1880 

on his own account, and married ® gil he introdnoed the prescat elaborate epeiem, of 

loved in his own rank of life Here he took participation in @ profits, by whit 

e thon new industry of casting, which busi i 





up th pasecs event into the posses- 

Pe vo muah in hia hands, that fa 18 sion of the workers vee, ond in 
the sake of a lmger market, he migrated handed easily down from one fon of 

es aise. Godis 
years more 

bad increased to 

Guise foundry had beoome one of the mostim- Assembly in Paris, where for a time he took 

portant centres in France for the manufactare an active part in the business of the House 

of grates, fireirons, and coo! 
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tired of politics he rotired im 1876 and stuck men on the fortnightly pay Saturday, and 
to his industrial and social work at homo, was apt to be carried on into what is called 
Tn his later years he published soveral St. Monday, and to leave families tn ecremia 
‘writings on social problems, the most im- before the end of the wock, he foll upon the 
boing “Etudes Sociales” and “Lo clever expeliont of paying his men in four 
Gouvernement.” He died in January, 1868, separate divisions, according to their alpha- 
Nearing, behind him a fortune of’ some betieal ender, on four soparate days, none of 
£700,000, half of which he bequeathed by which would bo o Suturday. One fourth 
his will to his associated employés, just aa was paid on the Tuesday and the other on 
only a few months before Masame Bou. the Friday of tho first week in the fortnight, 
cicault, of the well-known Bon Marché, had and the remaining two divisions on the Tuca- 
nenthed the greater part of her fortuno day and Friday of the following week. Only 


to her employés, a fourth of them having money to spond at 
As to often happens, M. Godin was made one timo, tho tomptation to mutual treating 
# social reformer for life by a vivid was 00 much Jessoned that very little intem: 


experience before ho was twenty. Abraham peranes romainod afterwards. Then he or- 
Lincoln waa atill a raw lad working a raft ganized « mntual sick benefit society and 
of timber down the Mississippi, when heone other means of assistance of a like order. 
in the strects of Now Orleans ran across But besides those _prsctical ienta for 
slave girl boing sold by auction, being ox- improving the condition of working people 
emined, inched lit trotted about in w the system of things, he took 
front of the bidders, asif she wore e pony,and, up very early with the idess of more specula- 
his whole manhood roused at the sight, ho tive and U1 reformers. Ho wana great 
expressed his indignation to his fell wrebargee stadent of the Socialist writers, then so much 
in the memorable words, “By Cod, if over in in particular of Fourier, and when 
I get a chance to hit that institution I'l hit the disciples of thot author were expelled 
it John.” Lord Shaftesbury waa only from France by Louis Napoleon in 1852, 
a boy other hoys st Harrow, when the M. Godin contributed £4,000 (one-third of 
gross disrespect shown to the dead at a his then realised fortune) to Victor Consi- 
per’s funeral he chanced to mect onthe public dérant’s unfortunate scheme of a 
mad atirrod him with such @ sense of the colony in Texas, and was clected one of the 
world’s inhomanity to the poor, that he re- directorsof the company. His experioncos of 
solved, God sparing him, to give his life and that project ri him of some illusions, Ho 
promotion ‘Tt awoke for the firet time to the fact that the 
was in M. Godin’s early journcyman days mep who have the groatost faculty for pro- 
that he first conceived the purpose of social pagating ideas are vory often singularly ili- 
fitted for the practical management of » 
‘business, and that the sooret of the failure of 
had to be at work from five in the morning many good scheme is just this, that tho 
till eight at night, and though their wages men of tadkee éalkee get elected to the board of 
were wretched, yet they wore fined four managemont and in their unakilful hands the 
hour’ pay if they wero five minutes late, thing inevitably falls to pieces. “ With the 
Thore was no leisure, no comfort, no possi- whole aocietary school,” says M. Godin, “I 
bility of contentmont in the labouror’s life. fell into the error of belioving that the talent 
“Hore,” says M. Godin, “I saw the misery for action was ona with the talent for 
and wanta of the labourer Inid bare,” and oratory,” and he adds that thoy paid doarly 
hore he made the resolution, ‘‘if over I riso for their mistako, but that for his own part 
above the position of workman, J will en- thero was one good result from his experi- 
donvour to make the working man’s life encoof the unheppy enterprise in Toxus, und 
more tolerable and satisfactory to him, and that was—to uso his own words—that “T 


to Taise Isbour from its di tion.” fell back on myself, and firmly rewlyed no 
‘When ho roes to the position of employer more to look to any one olse for the institu 
he did not forget that resolution, les fret tion of those social reforms which I could 


reform was toenable the working day to be accomplish by myself.” And the remarkable 
ahortened and the irritating system of fines reforms he has subsoquently instituted hava” 
and stoppages to be abolished, by introducing certainly been entirely his own individual 
first, payment by the honr, and aft creation, and like the other fifty exximples of 

ymenrt by the piece. Then finding that participation in profite which exist in France, 
Erenkenness wan very prevalent among his are a testimony to the superiority af indivi- 
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Set baa phd to social initiative oven for 

0 Wor! social reorganization. is Plan 
differs from all those other fity by it 
‘ing the experiment of associated homes with 
the experiment of industrial partuership, and 
by working in both experiments aliko undor 
distinot Fourierist inspiration. 

The nome Familistére sends us back 
to the stares of Fouricr. In erecting 
the Familistare, M. Godin waa moved by the 
conviction thet a good home is not an enjoy- 
ment merely but an education, the firet and 
most essential condition of all further social 
toform ; and that it was quite practicable to 
provide the poor man with a home which 
should all the real comforts and advun- 
tages of @ rich man’s mansion. Why waa 
it—he asked himself—that the cottages of 
the poor were at present so uncomfortable 
and dirty and ‘inkealthy 4 Tt was simply 
‘because the same rooms had to serve for 
great many functions for which in rich 
tman’a house separate accommodation was 

rided ; they were work-room, wasb-house, 
itchon, as iblic room, and bedroom 
all in one; an trus remedy obvious); 
Jay in much a combination of homes as wou! 
it of the necessary subdivision of fanc- 
tions, Tho cottage must be mpereeded by 
the Social Palace, se the homo industry has 
‘een by the factory, The advantages of the 
Targa scale of production must be introducod 
into the housing of the poor. M. Godin was 
great believer in the large scale; evon in 
agriculture he would oalp co-operation and 
io large rather the existing petite 
culture; and for like reasons the future 
would sce the rural village go out. and the 
Social Palace rino up everywhere in its room. 
The Fanti ee ae 
to carry out these principles at difforent times 
between 1859 and 1881 at 8 total cost of 
£60,000, and sccommodates at pecans tho 
population of a amall town, 1,400 persons, 
consists of several quadi of four-story 
buildings with balconies like those of our 
own industrial dwellings 0! carriod 
round the interior of the quadrangle, and it 
ia fitted up inside into seta of three or four 
apartments suitable for a family, which aro 
ontered from the baleony and have windows, 
some to the central court, and some to the 


y 
of Guise, which was built fraternal 
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difforent Innding, from tho families of fire 
beter earthen Ie ths eso ot the 
quadrangle there is jilding, con- 
taining 4] of all sorte—served mainly by 
the femalos of the tion, and supplying 
things st what wo co-operative pricos— 
a large nursery, a erdcho for the babies of the 
community, an infant school, boys’ ani girl’ 
schools, a lecture-hall, a reading-room, = 
library, a theatre seated for 1,900, n concert 
hall, casino, billiard-room, and chess und back- 
gammon rooms. Then thero is an amplo 
provision of baths, including a swimming 
bath, and all round tho Palace are pleasure 
and market gardens, while at a couveniont 
distance are commodious washhouscs, There 
is as yot no comman kitchen, which Mr. Neale 
thinks a great defect, and probably it is, but 
it seems that the Guiso poople like to cook 
their own dinner in their own room. Being 
French they probably can cook it tolerably 
dpa they have in cree - rooms 
a cooking stove made in the 

that onables them to do it without of- 
feneo. 

‘Tho rente of tho rooms are Joss than the 
rents of rooms of the same accommodation 
in tho town of Guise, and all those other 
genoral advantages are thrown into the bar- 
gain, The education in tho schools is gra- 
‘tuitous, comy , and secular, though no 
objection ia made to an independent pro 
vision by those who wish it, for roligions 
education, Porvonally Godin was not « 
Veliever in the ordinary sonse. He aayh 
indeed that the religious idea hea still o 

mission before it in the future, but by 
religious idea ho means iho ‘idea of 
social duty, and its mission is to organize 
ae realiso a laic re- 
ligion, as ho calla it, without maystorios, 
miraelen, or priate whore soles bacayteg 
in perfecting human existence, and whiono last 
sic to be ified labour. Still, com- 
plete religious fiborty was allowed and on- 
co though no religions education was 
fided owt of the general funds. On tho 

of education oxpenso was not 

spared. In 1883 sixteon teachers, who all 
lived in the ilis were provitled for 


f 


education of ita 800 children, All got music, 

ica, and drawing as well os ordinary 
and there are continuation courses, 
and free scientific lectures with experimenta, 
which the parents may ettend as well a 
the children. The reading-room, library, 
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and recreation-roome are all free, and 40, 
if I infer aright, is the medical service, 
‘The material advantages of all this are ob- 
pious. MC Godt fe even better. plemsod with: 
ita moral effect. While 1 i je 
aqite aa much privacy as it is pomible t2 do 
in apy treet of cottages, they live here, he 
ints out, under the ‘Rpeuaibie ‘but i 
influence of the opinion and society of their 
’ sts a 


jking-bars are permitted, of 


intemperance is infrequent; and in 
1883 M. Godin wrote that during tho whole 
twenty-five years’ existence of tho Familistro 
not a single erime of any kind had occurred 

the attention of the police or the 
ij ; and that the people, ee might be 

al grown grosiy. in 1 eul- 
ture and tastes from thei condition. 

‘As with his Social 


were coloured by Fourieriat 
fore 1880 M. Godin had merely set apart a 
certain beg pene ep snare of the 
its of the to i among 
Proto en Tear te ea te 1080 he con- 
verted the business into 8 commandité oom- 
pany, and introduced complicated of 
ents for realising offectively Fourier’s 
re lo of a just division of the produce 


ont 

Tabour, and talent, sccording to the im 
ance of their several contributions, ia 
true he thought thin principle theoretically 
defective, talent was only ® parti- 
cular kind of labour, and because nature, 
which Fourior wholly ignored, was, in Godin's 
opin ion, a8 important & contributor to pro- 
luction aa any of the other three. Nature's 
share inthe _ ought, ba it, to be 
‘appropriat 6 State, ly by means 
Of the nationalisation of land for the purpose 


& hoay; 


ua obtained ought to be employed in estab- 
lishing » system of universal insurance against 
sickness, accidents, age, and vicissitudes 
generally. But in the meantime, so long as 
the lawa of private inheritance and private 
property in land remained unmodified, and 
the State showed no tapeaitice to serve har- 
self heir to nature's share, individual pro- 
ducera must barge set _ oa share for 
thommelves, and consequent first 
in M. Golfo annual vision is 28 por cent, 
of the whole net profite to » reserve fund 





3 


for purposss of insurance. In 
ing tm ay that ‘becides this every work- 
‘man is of ‘to pay to that fund 2 per cent. 
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on his: that in 1883 the fund amounted 
to 500,000 franca, and in the three years it 
had existed at that time more than 90,000 
franes had boen paid out of it for sick reliof 
‘and pensions on « comfortable scale. 


amounted to more than four timos his salary, 
ing thus in equal shares to 

intelli; the other half ro- 
mained to be divided between the factors, capi- 
tal and labour, Capital had received 
5 per cent, interest, and Jabour had of course 
already received its wockly wages, all before 
there was any calculation of profit at all, and 
Godin concluded thut the proper ‘prin. 


cy 
fe 
£02 


's scheme, however, by no m 
; his object was to make the em- 


fee 
; : 
/ 
1 


millions of france, and hoogh the oupital baa 
raised to 6,600,000 franca, it will only 
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tested ‘by clear proofs, is unusually high management is uncontrolled. He chooses 
‘M. Godin states, in his book on Government, the foremen and makes the bargains. Next 
that the average amount of indirect taxation below him stand the group that elect him, 
on articles of consumption paid por head 3 the avouds, numbering 68 in 1883, who 
tho Familistére of Guise ia 75 franca, and must have worked at least five years in the 
when we turn to books of statistics we find foundry, bo men of good education and 
that the ave for France generally is only stainless life, and possess not leas than 500 
30 francs. Tho people of the Familistére franca of capital in tho business, Their privi- 
ive, therefor two and « balf times better lege ae aig like their requirements They 
than the rest of the French. Their working elect themselves by co-optation, share in the 
day in ten hours, snd they have, borides profits on fwiee their wages, can only be ex- 
common holidays, two special féte days of pelled the ssscuzaticn by 8 Yes of two-thirds 
of 


their own 





rear——the Feast peera (the other 
‘of Labour on the assoads), have the 
firs Sunday in first right to 
May and the work when work 
Feast of Infancy is short, and ro- 
on the first Sun- tire on a pension 
dayin! ber, of two-tlurds of 
Labour is cele- their wages or 
brated in the salaries. After 
spring, because them come 95 
in the spring all ires, chosen 
‘nature returns to by the manager 
ita taake and sum- . mini 
mons man to his 5 tive council, 
id infancy is sharing the pro- 
celebrated in the fite on one aud @ 
‘vost, because half times their 
then nature wages, and get- 
yiolds the young ting a on 
woed for futuro one-third of 
crops, and the them ; 573 part. 
two feasts are cpentt, sinularly 
meant to be @ josen, and ehar- 
public commemo- ing on their 
tution of labour simple wages 
ad education as ealy 5 tte aun 
a two great jaares, who aa yet 
factors of human get no share in 
roe : wt ‘Tuan Barros Gooee, the profit exept 
‘these ro eir 
the whole. plase item eaten a: Remnnts Tents ed interest in. the 
ja bright with insurance fund ; 
flowera and banners, the stion all as- and 286 indéressés, who are allowed to retain 


eomble in the t lecture-hall to hear an stock thoy have inhoiited, though they have 
address from iE director, and young and no further interest in the concorn. The 
‘old mingle in merry gemes in the Falaeo tock, which ia only being gredually taken 
__ Up year by yoar, must, when it ie all taken 
One important feature of this establish, bal again patted with in the same way, 
sment remains to be mantionod. ‘There is no tho first sharvholdors being then obliged. to 
idea in the Familisthre of Guise of any rigid sell out their sharcs to the new comers, 
Sosialistic ideas of equality. It contains During the interval tho shares may appo- 
considerable differences ‘both of position and rently be held by widowa or other parsons 
property. ‘The director, who is at the head not in active employmont, but at the end 
‘of the whole place, is an autocrat in all busi- of the term they must always returo to 
mesa affairs. He is elected—that is, since the possession of actual labourers, and 60 the 
1880—but he ia elected for life, and his way is smootlied for the retiremont of the 
xXxIX—9 
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older generation and the accession of the! france as 3 bonus from the profits, absolutely 
younger. refused to take it, because, aa he explains, 
wi the last? Why not? The labourers aro always icious of proposals. 
‘Meiaon Leclaire doos sa well as ever though ' made ly employers and become s rondy 
the founder has gone It is true that tho: proy to ill-conditioned agitators, Aftor a 
industry to which the now principle is ap- | while’s reflection they saw there could be no 
plied at Guise is one of the most complex | harm in the money; and now, with so many 
that oxiste, whereas that of the Maison! years’ experience of the benefits of the new 
Leclaire (house-pai sing) is one of the sim-, order of things, they will naturally strain 
pleat; but the chief rocke on which co-opera: | every norve to koop tho experiment. from 
tive experiments wmually eplit soem to be, coming to peril Of conree one fundamental 
succeanfully avoided. The common tendency ' presupporition is that the foundry itacl{ will 
to quarrels is met by the decisive authority continue to be a commercial success, and that 
ven to tho director and the commen ten depends greatly on the business ability of 
jency in the personnel to decline in number the director. But in this respect the thing 
ia met by express provisions for new recruita, docs not differ from any other commercial 
Tho great difcalty was to get the echemo undertaking, and those who choos the diroo- 
starts, for M. Godin's wife forsook him tore havo at. loast as much capacity snl ine 
rather than live in a Familistére; and his , terest to make a good choico as the share- 
labourers, when he first offered them 100,000 ! holders of any other mercantilo compairy. 


THE FOUR GATES. 
‘Thy ary went tnongh four pen f Sie and certains, ant of wnt a oH." | 
[ KNOW that Ho cometh by fir, 
By the fire which trieth the gold ; 
T know that He cometh by earthquake, 
Shaking old, 


‘Robbed of sun that shines upon all. 
Tiow, thon, can He come where Ie is not, 
Or enter by gate of the cold ? 


Give car—for the east wind ia hitter: 
0 God, think me not over-bold 

To ask how Thy glory can entor 
Tho beart by the gato of the cold 


Veiled was the sun, The stare shone not at all. 
And on the earth black solitude did ial]. 
‘The heurt unfrionded ; the spirit alt alone, 
Who in that hour the ‘anguished one did own F 
Tlis sal, lone-hoartod ery no hy did waken, 
A cry of worse than solitude: “ My God, hast Thou forsaken ?” 


© God, great in power and pity 
Wart ove doth Tay ‘boson eafold 
All ways doth Thy glory now enter, 
Dy fie, wind, cuthquake, and cold 


‘The whole eacth is fall of Thy glory! 
W. B RIPON. 


A SAUNTER UP THE SUSSEX OUSE. 
‘Br HERBERT RIX, BA, 


to come to « standstill if not to beat a re- 
treat. Even in the valley the rooke, con; 
gated in the meadow, seemed hnii afraid to 
taust their wings, and soveral big old trees 
had parted with ome of their largest limbs, 
but up here on tho hille the wind was a bor- 
ricane, and we were fully agrewl that tho 
nine or ten miles from Lewes to Newhaven 
wore worth five-and-twenty at least. 

We passed largo flocks of Sonthdown 
sheep, and shepherds cronching to the “ loo" 
ard” of a clump of gorse, or struggling 
crook in hand against tho storm; picturesyuo 
enough with their ragged cloaks fly ing no 
hind them and the grey shaggy dogs follow- 
ing at their heels. Below ua lay two val- 
Jeys, the valley of tho Ouse upon the one 

cle and the Glynde valley on the other, 

which, once upon a time, if we aro to be 
Tievo the general report af geologistr, were 
two arma of the sea washing around a bold 
Promontory formed by the group of hills 

fore us, of which Mount Cuburn is tho 


crown. 

‘Tho carthworks on the summit of Caburn, 
which were now distinctly visible to us, 
onee enclosed a British village, planted bore, 
a8 Gonoral Pitt-Rivers sseures us, “in tho 
late bronze period, or carly iron age,” and 
Entrance to Lowes Castle, occupied by the British even into post- 

Roman times, To this villago it appewrs the 

T= Sussex Ouse is an nnpretending little Romans Jaid sioge, occupying some ramparts 
river, slow avd muddy ; but as we did , which wo passed ato distance of about five 

not expect from it any fine river-semery we hundred yards from Caburn ond which are 
were not disappoint Tho river, in fact, known as Ranseombe Camp, Cabin, in 
waa more of a pretext for a ramble in the fact, is believed to have Leen “one of tho 
remoter parts of the county than anything twonty oppida which Suetonins states to 
else. It saved the troublo of tossing up as have been reducod by Vespasian during his 
to where wo should go: we would go w conquest of this part of Britain.” But 
the river took us, whoso desires to have the evidenco thereof 

As we chanced, therofore, to be in Lewes, lot him beguile a few hours by reading tho 
we began our remble with a walk over the 46th volumo of tho Archeolagia, whoro he 
Downs to Newhavon, where the Ouse gives will find it all sot down at full (vory full) 
itself to the roa. Climbing the precipitous Jonge 
bit of Down known as the Cliffe, which forms feanwhile, we rotum to our ramble. 
auch aetriking terminal to the town of Lewea Within one of the doep trenches wherewith 
on the east, we kept along the horse-shoe Mount Caburn is scored around we paused 
idgo which trends sway to the south-east to our breath, A gleam uf sunshine 





and the south, making always for the ter- from the clouds and we lay awhile and 
raced top of Mount Coburn There was watched the shadows tearing across tho 
glorious wost wind blowing—“rayther rough Downs, sweeping over their rounded tops, 


and Dlusterons,” as an fellow in gaiters up one hill and down snothcr, mile after 
and corduroy coat remarked in mils, in a mad race of ghostly forma 

‘wind you had to fight with, and which ‘Then we started again, dropped down the 
times got the better of you too, forcing you steep sid Cabarn and struck the Now- 
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haven road, Hore the river Rinding down 
tho valloy feeds a vast network of 
which intorsect the water-meadows as far as 
the oye can 860 ; forthis tract of level land run- 
ning northward for sixteen miles right away 
from Newhaven to Uckfield is ono of threa 
great Sussex marshes, of which the othor 
two extend from Eastbourne to Hastings 
and from the Fuirlight Downs to the eastern 
Toundary of the county, Here and there 
the “dykes” gloamod silvery white, but for 
the most part they wore marked only by 
long lines of tall, vedge. — we 
came upon great of dark, feathery 
rushea—and a sight they woro to see to-day} 
—Inxuriant masses of plames bowing and 
eae in the wind, ant whee tho ved es 
ing into veritable waves, whi 

shal ac of as. w sais Sa 5 si 

¢ ought long since to have had glimpses 
of the ocean, but it was dark weather and 
wo had to contont ourselves with roflecting 
thet it could not be far distant from that 
cluster of tall masta which now showed 
block against the sky before us. And 
past many a flint-built wall and lic! 
roof of church and farm-house wo came at 
Jast to the somewhat dismal little town of 
Newhaven. 

Tho humble inn at which wo halted for 
refreshment bore upon ita front the legend 
in large lettorn, “ Patronizad by King Louis 
Philippe in 1648,” rominding us that it wav 
to Newhavon Louis and his queon escaped 
in 4 fishing-smack as Mr. and Vim Wilum 
Smith, after thair inglorious flight from Paris 
in a hacknoy cab. 

Tn the town itself there is little o to 
eee, and when one has visited the old Nor- 
man church and the so-called “Castle” Hill 
the “‘liona” of the place are exhausted. 

But ono sight we saw which I think wo 
ehall not soon forget—the sea breaking over 
tho now harbour-pier, cach successive wave 
shooting a wall of brine high into the air 
and flinging sheeta of foam far into the har- 
bour beyond, and all this Tight by the rod 
glare of an munset till the torn clouds 
of spray burnt like the smoke snd flame of 
8 prairie fire, Wo walked to the end of tho 
pior and stood boneath the subway listenit 
to the boom of the billows as thoy th 
against the rampart at our backs, and ever 
and anon, amid the roar and tumult, came 
the ghostly clank of the Lell-buoy tossing 
and staggering among the breakers. 

Aawe lo our way landward « solitary 

came creoping toward ua along the 
ippery picr; the figure of a man clad in 
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blus pilot cloth, He waa going to the 
Gite to Endl the igh ithe tower. 

vo us evening” as he pass 
and Femariked ‘that he show think wo had 
found it “rather damp” out yonder, adding 
grimly, “It will be worse by-and-by.” 

The return journcy to Lewes is best per- 
formed. by She road which Fane elo the 
right ban! © Ouse, passi pagh th 
Tittlo villages of Piddinghoe ead Sout 
with their curious round-towered churches, 
and affording during the last half of the 
walk fine views of the ancient town and 
castle, 

To Lewes, then, “the town of clean win- 
dows and pretty faces,” as Williara Oobbett 
calls it, tho river next brings us, and it is 
with reget one reflecta that a subject which 
might fill and hes filled a big quarto volume 
must be put into a few lines of print, 

‘The whole of the next morning was spent 
in visiting, or rathor re-visiting, some points 
of interest in the dear old town (for the 
pce was familiar to us in our boyhood). 

fe went to the castle, examined mas 
sive Koop, climbed the tower, talked learn- 


odly of William de Warenno who built it, 
proceeded to i out the iron cross 
upon which we 


been religi taught 
in early days that the peer gee oe i 
wore exhibited, only here the keepor inter- 
with “Lor, air, they nevor atuck no 
there ; that’s the lightning conductor.” 
Then wo wont to view the ruins of the 
Priory which was founded by the same earl, 
and mado a de, to the parish church 
of Southover, w] 0 relics of the founder 
and his lady lio, 

The history of the foundation of the 
is interesting. The story goes that 
the de Waranne, son-in-law of the Con- 
Bride of Hloninoe ain ound eae 

le in 
1070 Liye his wife Genta intend- 
ing to proceed to Bome, Finding it unsafo 
to prosecute their journey, the country being 
then in 9 state of war, they took up their 
pectry a Cluny. The opie and ch 
at 4 itality and cha- 
rie ae ceed a 
atrict self-denial of these monks of 
letely won the hearta of the Earl 
is lady, and they resolved to ortabliah 
8 brotherhood of that order and 
. The upshot waa that they did 
ani endow this i 


noes 


rat 
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completed in aix years, and thero, in 1085, 
Gunirada was ‘bared in the chapter-bonse, 
and there the Earl, three years later, was 
laid by her side. 

So much for the bailding-up. As for the 
Paling down, that was done by Thomas 

romwell, upon whom. the Priory waa bo- 
stowed after it had been surrendered to the 
Crown in 1537, It must have been a large 
pe at that time, The very pigeon-house 

longing to it is said to have been bigger 
than many a parish church and to have con- 
tained no fewer than 3.228 pigeon-holes. 
And the fishponds, of which there are still 
some tracea discernible, were on a corre- 
sponding scale of grandeur. The process 

domolition is vividly and quaintly de- 
scribed in a letter signed “ John Portman,” 
and dated at “Lewes, March 24, 1588,” 
which is still extant in the British Musenm :— 
““We brought from London seventeen per- 
aons, three carpenters, two smiths, two plum- 
mors, and one that keopeth the furnace. 
Every one of these af to his own affice; 
ten of them heweth the walls, about the 
which are the three ca:penters. Those mako 

ype to undorset where tho othera cut away; 

10 othera break and cut tho walls, Theso 
men are exorcised much better than other 
men wo find in the countric, fore, 
we must botho have morc men and other 
things also that we havo need of, A Tucs- 
day they bogan to cast the lead, and it shall 
bo done with such diligence and saving as 
may be; 80 that our trust is that your lord. 
ship shall be much satisfied with what we 
doe, when Y must most heartily conanend 
myself, much dosiring God to maintain your 
health and your heart’s case.” 

As the result of thia “diligence” thore are 
now left only a few ends of ragged wall and 
one broken “ corkecrow” ataircaze, 

‘Three hundred years after this scone of 
desolation, on the morning of Tusedsy, Oc- 
tobor 28th, 1845, some wor! ., in formi 
a cutting ioe the Tames = ighton ae 
way through the grounds formerly occu; 
by the ‘Priory, came upon two leaden sista 


or coffers, the upper side of one cist 
was inscribed “@endeals,” on the other 
“ Willelm.” 

But we must not linger among the tombs. 
It was already long past noon when we tore 
ourselves avray from the interesting old town 
and took the road. That road passes 
near to the field where was fought the “great 
battle of the coustitution”—the ever-memor- 
able Battle of Lewes, Indeed Mount Harry, 
the lofty down to our left, iu believed to have 
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derived its name from Henry IIL, who there 
met De Montiort and the barons in mortat 
conflict, According to tradition the battle 
raged from Mount. down to the castle 
iteelf, and even beyond into the marshes of 
the Ouse. ‘The King and Princo Edward 
refugo in tho Priory, and Richard, the 
brother, was captured in a wi 

site of the “Black Horse” Inn, For 


the rest we may sum up in the words of 
Peter Langtoft :— 

"Br aadaloa don Chaya vas oft donvun, 
‘Papeete of Wareane I ote, be eumprd mt te 
eta Bogh ‘with the aria fed ba, 

‘any sae df i ori Ghat da, 
‘Ban ntabertene wrote fer tall es 0h 


the spire of Church ; and on the right 
‘was & wide valloy, whore the river wandered 
from silo side, and in the midst et sinh 
is eyes irom overy point of viow, 
ee tower stood uj ini 
promud. ‘This was tho towor of Old Hamsey 
Jhureh, and turning to the right down the 
0 Koail, wo presently struck acrous 
the plain to obtain a nearer view. Passing 
through « field where a man was “sowing 
clover for greou-meat,” aa ho informed 
wo applied at the farm-house for tho key 
the , Which o bustling old lady went 
tofind. While she waa gone we the 
farmer whether the old church waa still 


“Noa; only to barry people; that's all 
the | uso Sad Sake take he. anewered 


ly. 

‘Tho empty church, with its massive oaken 
pews long unused, ite worm-caten lectorn, 
upon which o ragged prayer-book stil lay, 
and its bell, which in to-day’s wild wind gave 
forth at intervala tho faint ghost of a note, 
acemed like the church of some muddonly 
departed generation. Kven tho trees, torn 

the froquent westerly galos, and bent by 
Boo in m permanent droop towards the 
church, seomed to bo woeping for the de- 


‘We sheltered for a bit from the 

coves —_ were now following ; 
in succession, an taking 2 

croaeroad and cutting a corner through some 
Pesaro ine wg: lege 
smock-frock, who was carrying two pail 
bog-wash, to give us further 8 

“Wall, ye'll see them there atacks 
oth’ ‘ill there? A path throw the 
there ‘ull tak’ ye straight down to Baroombe.” 
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Wo did not find the path, but we found kingdom. We enterul, and found within, 
some very pretty lanes, where we Tegaled besides this small maidon of eight, sturdy 
oursolves with nats and blackberries, and boy of tan. 
down which we strolled, stopping once and “Is anybody at home” ssked my com- 
again to admire some oak mich in ‘panion. 
acorns, or hawthorn covered with scarlet  “Ya-as,” answered tho stundy boy. 
hawa, The showers ceased, and the of = “Whot” 
the declining sun burst forth. «Me.” 
throails of cloud wove a silvery lace-work It turned out that everybody belonging to 
ovor tho blue are of heaven, culy ronad the the placs had gone out, hopping, thet the 
horizon atill hovared tho blue grey rain clouds, ly boy had been left in charge and felt 

‘At Burcombe we inquired our way over his dignity accordingly. 
the meudows to Isficld, When wo arrived — It was warm ai ant on the rough 
hero it was dark, and, to our dismay, the inn bench before tho inn, for the sun had broken 
was full. Howevor, a decent old dame, after forth again. So we lingered awhile watch- 
doliberately cyciny us from head to foot, de- ing the carters and labourers who halted for 
cided to tako us in, ‘Though wo don’t tako a glass, each carefully brushing the thick soil 
passots a8 a rule ;” and we soon found our- | from his heavy boots on the at the 
selvoa comfortably ensconced in s large low- door before he entered, The little sweet- 
ceilod kitchen, whoso mantalshelf twolve feot eyed, merry girl amused ua Ly her prattle, 
aay wns alarmed with china isnages std cocks She knew overy ono that passod—man and 
saul hons of paintod wood, aud whoso wall was beast. 
furnisbol with 9 cottage barometor, the old —“Yon's very good man. He give the 
aman of which was docidedly out, and the old children and women o Yencparty last yoar, 
woman docided)y in. Do you see yon horses, sirt Ho's fine 

All night there were sharp showors with horse, That's the horse what drove our 
thunder, and we wero next morning father, when he died, to the church, and mo 
by the polting of the rain on the window. in the cart along 0’ tho corfin.” 

Howover, it was not too wot to walk; so, But at length we had to take our leave of 
aitor broakfast, wo touk the road, crossing a the old inn and ity young innkeepers, and 
little tributary of tho Ouso which tums a rosume our journey. 

will, and in which wo saw Jying Dencath the — From Shortridge the road rises gently np 
bridgo abundant roach, an id a visit to to Chailey Common—x wide, beautiful com- 
Lotield V'uce, This isa fino old moated house, mon, where the white goese wandered among 
a good deal renovated, but whose massive the blossoming gorse and heather. On the 
walle and watch towers stil) rotain of loft a long stretch of undulating country lit, 
tho original fubric to givo them an air of an- up by the san and backed by the Southdown 
tiquity. Ovor the door are tho Shurley arms rango—twenty miles of blue hills. Pretty 
and the motte, “Non minor est virtus, quam old cottages with gardens full of fruit and 
querore, parla tuori,” which Horefield para- flowers stood here and there along the road. 
phraacs by the English proverb, “Catch is a We knocked at one or two of them to sak 
Hood dog, but Holdfast is a better.” From for apples, but the mmates wore all 

© éouthorn walls on this September morning hopping; it was a veritable “Deserted Vil- 
hung a wealth of ripe pears and nectarines. . 

‘Thon by the ‘Nowick Road, botwoen thickest At length wo found one lame old man and 
hedges, with here and there a poop of a hop- is wife at home, and for some of 
garden, whure the hoppers were now high the red, red applea which hung across the 
Tuy ; past a little redaroafed inn, whose sign, hedge 8 rfect picture to the eyo. 

“The Hors and Barge,” marked the timo ‘Ha! ha! ha!” Inughed the old couple 
when the river was navigable ‘as high as this “They deceives people, They bo crabs, they 
and highor ; till presontly we wero brought be.” 

to jou by the quaint old Peacock Inn” “But haven't you any eating apples” 

at Bhorthridge, ‘The inn, which with the Wal,” said tho oll ‘man’ rubbing his 
iithy and © mill, forms the chief patot chin doubtfully, “some peoplo ‘ud eat em. 
tho let, boars neither sign nor legend, There's these little yallor ones, you can have 
save only two wondorful clipped yews, which a2 many as you like, but they ain’t good for 
we ld hardly have Tecopnized for much. Now, there's 2 tree down yonder on 
cocks, had not a little gir! who lived the left, you'd find they apples ” 
explained to ua their place in the animal © More clouds, more wind, and more rain, 
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through the midst of which we trampod 
sre Sikes engl de quale od vilage 
wo came at to the quaint 
of Lindfield. : 

It was too wot to go farthor that day; but 


the next morning our first caro was to 
out the pictureaque old mansion known as 


East Mascalls. On the road wo avertouk an _plon! 


k place. 

“Know East Mascallsi I onght to, I 
think ;—-known it since I was a boy.” 

“It ia in ruins now, I suppose 1” 

“In mina? Yong, and the old family’s 
protty wall in ruing too, It’s all a-fallin’ down, 
voof droppin'right in. Lor’, such a meas as it 
is surety. ‘There's a nice bit o’ farm belongin’ 
io it too-—es nico,» farsa 08 ote layed ont 

lors.” 

= remember the old gentleman 
chat, Lived there Pr 

“Romember ‘mt Blesa ye! I mowed 
the mao ba day, Fe oes fo ride in an ob. 

carriage an’ 0’ greys, wos 8 
witty old gla ao bt & queer ons. 
We ‘ave ‘ad some rare starts round ‘ere suro- 
ly. Now there's a old-fashioned place yonder, 
ay, and it's a old-fashioned man lives there 
too, But lor’! he’s either orazy or silly; I 
don’t know which. He’s out his whedt, and 
there it lies, growin’ I” 

The old man undertook to show us the 
way to Kast Mascalls, and as wo sauntored 
along, adapting ourselvea to hia feeble pace, 
he continued his gossip. 

“That there tree's pretty nigh full o° 
hacorns, ain't it, sir?”—pointing to o fine 
oak which ovorhung our path. “Since these 
rains they ‘aw growed.” 

“ They're not good for much but the pigs, 
are they 1” 

“Pigst Ay, and pigeons and ducks, The 
ducks do fat on ‘om, and the pi 
too—awallowa ‘om down shucks all 
‘Thore’s a many wood-pigeons hore. I known 
parties shoot seven or eight at atime. You 
wait for ’em at their feedin’ time, sir ; “ides 

1 up, Twice a day the wood-pigeons 
Ted —troat nine to about eleven in the morn- 
in’, and from two to three in the afternoon,” 

‘Te there much game about here t”” 

“Ya-as, there's game; but the country’s 
thinuer 0’ ‘area this last ten or twelve years 
is oer I knowed it.” 

ay poaching # 
Wwe ts pole Ee opd ta "Forumly 
t's i a6 it i 
they dup’ take ye when ye wore on tho, 
‘You'd only got to get out o’ the 
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ground on to the road, and they duren’t 
touch : bat sew if you've got four or Bre 

a in your ot, they 
Walk yo off The used ‘to fo panty ¢ 
ponchin’, Bless ye! I known parties go out 
and get twouty-fivo or twenty-tix pheasants 
o'a nigh, and yet thoro allus seomod to be a 


iy. 
Here he pausod at a little stream. ‘Thi 
he told us, waa the Ouse—the “big river 
he called it, to distinguish it from a still 
smaller stream near by. But it could only 
” relatively—-vory relatively 
indeed—and the old man himedks lamented 
that it wasn’t big enough now “to keep the 
stock apart.” He remembered it when it 


“Yonder is the old mill, That belonged 
to East Mascalls too. All to ruins, yo sce” 
(eorrowfully) ; ‘here's the abaft and there's 
@ bit o’ the old wheel—overshot wheel it 
was. But bless ye! the locks ain't kep’ up, 
and the banks fall in, and tho river runs thet 
narrer now! The barges used to come up to 
hore, I known eighteen up of a day.” 

A few ntepe more, and then he pansod 
ogsin. A giant pee Jay Prono on the 
ground, brought down by igh winds of 

“ Well” said he slowly, with a touch of 
pathos in his voice, “I did not know he was 
gone. ‘Bout the bi; baud fae tn te paris, 

rockon. Ay, look 's boro; he was 
rotted ont, yo soe,” 

‘The ruined house was now in sight, and 
our facient guide Pointed to a half-timbered 
out-building falling to decay. 

“That's the coach-'us stable,” said he 
mournfully; “that’s where the old yaller car- 
ringe used’ to stand, that is. And yon’s the 
house, All goin’ to pioces, ain't itt such a 
mess as never was; and yot it was all built 
of ’art-hoak—all ‘art-boak. Hore, air—hore 
youll get tho best view at it,” 

‘Wo bade good-byo to tho old boy, and he 
tottered is cottage, leaving us to 
sit awhile in the stillness of this ruined man- 
sion, The sun was bright, the grasa covered 
with tho sheen of gossamer, the pigeons 
cooed in tho wood, and behind us we heard 
sein and again the tap of a woodpecker, 

we roso and took our way back to 
Lindfield, past Paxhill—another fine old 
mansion. And here again we were in luck, 


* for near Paxhill wo overtook auother of tho 


ancients carrying a basket of honey to market, 

ho tealy roped we wit hie opaone abut 
in gone! 

“T Hikes old-fashioned ways, I do, I don’t 
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Tike now-fashioned ways, I don’t, I likes old- 
fashioned houses, aud old fashioned cloathes 
too, Why, your new fashioned houses wasn't 
built for people to die upstairs. Can't get 
‘em out without you got ’om out o’ the win- 
der, Now, the house [ lives in up at Hor- 
sted Keyncs—that’s an old-fashioned house. 
My father lived thore all his hfe, and he's 
Cghty-six aud Leartior than I be.” 

‘He took very desponding view of tho 
‘orld in general, and of farmors in 

“ There am’t a farmer, not to ¢ai fatincr, 
not within sixty mile o’ this pla ace,” be said, 
“and tbe god od folk be all gone, and the 
good ways be goue with ’em,” 

Tho old man seemed to un well suited 
to the m hourhood. For s quaint, pic- 
tureaque, slow, sleepy, rogretful old town 
commend me to Tandbela 
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Dastant view of Lowa 


And now we wero drawing near the end of 
our etioll up tho httle river. But xt would 
not do to roturn hame without seeing somo- 
thing of tho sources of the stream, 0 we took 
tian from Haywards Heath and visited the 
two principal sptings—the one st Baleombe, 
and the other at Slaugham. In « dell be- 
low the villago at Baloombe we found 5 
Hittle lake, a quist spot with nothing to be 
hoard this morning but the hum of a thresh- 


 ing-machine, the pattering of acorns through 
the Teves, and ‘te flapping of tho swan who 


was exercising himvelf on the farther shore. 
‘Tracing the stream upward, we came to & 
Iitle copse through which a till all red with 
iron threaded its way. Hero o veritable 

ing wellod up from the mossy ground and 

arged iteclt into tho main rivulet. The 
Fivulet iteelf might be traced still farther 
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were"it worth our pains, For the present, 


however, let this suffice, We took our way mounted by 
of those Helmets were the Coverts, whose 


weatward, down = rocky lane, over 8 ficld 
and h x wood, and past s farm known 
as the White eam ‘Much of the wey ie 
on high ground wit leasant views ty 

a and Weald, ‘ee now we di 


ham, 


‘the little vil of Shas 
‘Saphwan Ere ia ich in brasses, and 
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there is s tomb there three centuries old sur 
three iron helmets. The owners 


ay y ones extended “ from 
Southwark to the ses.” They lived at Slaug- 
ham Place ; you can see tho ruins of it yonder 


lropped across the field, though there ia little now 
down 2 little hollow, and croased a stream, detached 
then climbed again to Stapleford Common, 
whence by a mule of hightoad we reached 


remaining but blank walls ands fow 

arches, Not far away is a picturesque old 
mill beneath a spreading beech, Ferns grow 
upon the roof, and a rustic flight of steps 
leads up to the level of the mill pond. A 





very noble pond it is, broad and bright, sur. 
fed by thick trees which are parted only 

by a bit of curling country lane and a line of 

stacks, 

This is virtually the source of the Ouse. 


From this lake issues the longest of the |e 


streamlets which go to make up the main 
river. So we consider our pilgrimage com- 
pet, and take the homeward road through 

ipleford and Cuckfiold along a pleasant 
vidge with noble views. In the far distance 
on our left we sce the “Ouse Viaduct” 
stretching gracefully across the valley and 


‘the Combe, nour Lewes, 
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showing very white against the dark-blus 
hills. ‘Before us andl on our night, come tenor 
twelve miles distant, the long 1ange of Downs 
Kies peacefully in the light of the wetting mn, 
every spur stating into vivid green, 
af abe ” filled with dark-blue shadows 
and looking “like nothing so much as dimplos 
with mniles and good thoughts in them.” It 
is s peaceful scene; one which sinks deep 
into the heart, and which leaves there a 
impression which even the turmoil of London, 
to which destiny and duty take ua, is not 
able wholly to efface. 


SAVED AS BY FIRE. 


Br E. M. MARSH, Acro or “! 


CHAPTER XXL—THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


‘ASTER in Paris. A bright sun over- 
head, but a cold wind blowing. The 
chestnuts on the boulevards were bursting 
into leaf, for it was an early season, The 
city was full of tourists, who gaped at the 
jewollera’ shops and crowded Bois de 
Houtogee, @_single-horse fiacres were 
having a busy time of it; but there wero 
not many private carris and pasa 
through the streets ono might have thought 
them given over to a British invasion, as 
scarcely anything but English, from the 
broadest Doric to the choicast cockney, was 
heard But not oven the shops with their 
tempting wares prevented curious 
boing cast in the direction of a girl 
in , accompanied by an immense St. 


Bernard who carried a roll of music for his | 


mistress, Admiring eyes followod her as 


2“ Eoxvwaas,” x10. 
with no choice language, one or two whe 
would fain have bribed her into assisting 
them to make “La Madonne’s” acquaintance. 
So she told the questioner, 


aa a general pieoo 
‘of information, that mademoizlle wan never 
, 8t home in the morning, but could scarcely 


be brought to the point of discovering who- 
ther she vere in ‘tat Precizo Re iprans 
Monsieur, she suggo might agnin 
later ; but monsieur was not to be beguiled, 
and declarod his intention of awaiting the 
lady's roturo, Madame at leat the 
happy idea of asking hianame, On inspect- 
ing the card she brightened into more definite 
Jnowledge of her lodger’s whereabouts, 
“Ab, Mark-Ham, the some that came 
with her.” Her mamory had evidently re- 
ocived a sudden fillip, but her volubility was 
cut short, by Jack literally dashing through 
her; forto get by hor rotund person secmed 
a physical impossibility, aho had so blocked 


sho acanned tho oager, moving crowda with | tho entrance. 


the air of looking for some hg hg with 50 
much of quiet tity about that any 
attempt at rudeness waa undreamt of. She 
on with thot easy gait which can 
be acquiral by art, till aho entered s 
Hille gromarocer't shop in the Ruo St. 
An elderly person, round as only 
a Frenchwoman can bo without being shape- 
low, advanced at once and bogan volably : 
“Ab, mademeoiselle, vous voila! 
crodte au pot was ready long since; but it is 
simmering yom it will be quite bet 
You look tired. Jeanne, cherches- moi 
doap-——" But Jeanne had disappeared, so 
the little woman bustled off, nodding back at 
mademoieelle, who could hear her screaming 
after the delinquent to mind the shop while 
-_ prepared aera Shenes At 
6 arrive ing a tray with sou; 
bread-and-butter and rasishes ‘4 one haunt 
while in the other she carried a small box 
from England. She told her bonkomune after- 
words: la Madonne,” aa she always 
called her lodger, did look pleased; her 
eyes glistened and her cheeks flushed ; some 
cadeau from home, I suppose, La panvrette | 
she ia lonely and asd often, I know.” The 
good creature’s beady black eyea became 
quite acta Bie bei interrupted in her 
sympathetic flow by the entrance of a 
ternan asking for Miss Trevylisn. Madime 
Tooked st him with her head askew. She 
was capital dueuna, and bad sent away, 


«Phyllis 1” 

“ Jacki” 

‘With clasped hands they looked into each 
other's faces, 

“My second from home to-lay ; 
I must mark it with a white stone, Come 
and tell me all about yoursclf and Nan.” 
She led him up tho narrow stair. 

When they reached her apartment she 


The showed him a box of flowers. 


Glas Bonet plakod, and prinowe from 
i P and primroses from 
Walle Wharton he says he ia getting on 

at the organ and ising hard. Dot 
Tas act the food-orel roots in mows; too 
dear little biossoms ure faded, but they will 
revive in water. I can see the sunlight 
fn! thar fares of wre an as te 
tinting their and Il 18 
furiet 1 seom te hear the, snomone val 
inging in the spring. Oh, Jack, when shal 
Tote the dear home again!” Tears gemmed. 
her eyelashes. 


Led ert hen Mareen 
impetuowly. is are not 
gong to wear your’ beart ont !a « hopelon 
quest. ‘This i no ft place for one who was 
to have been Lady ” He glan 
round at the nest but somewhat bare room, 
* How could ho suffer it ! Ho was not worthy 
of you to give youup!” Jack looked be- 
seechingly at her. “Phyllis, come home with 
me, dear.” 


.cFasssy polisane yauing AuapeE 
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Her byes were full of a tender pity as she | hick presp taat under the Sreuesane 
anwered — it would be nectat, and so, langhingly, 

“Never with yon, Jack, my brothet. Doyou went into the adjoining bedroom to dros 
think it would be home to me without him t , He could hoar her softly hamming— 
Gwendoline de aes child may nares be “Sey fhncnk pad hea and the bona 7,0, 

rnard Maxwell's wil mut uo ons meee comntree.' 
shall eall me by that name. My quest may They were wonderfully happy those two, 
ie pls tLe Ged Bt We a eal tp a 
as 'yot; | must have pationes, Tek, help! Jack should sond home o favourable soconnt 
Sie aie Ten ma Tekan wir be ale Al to Wak ee ee 
Teen pet cam abd Mcianns Bertie to] iti forced but the nusskint aot ace 

” Jim the Champs Elysées roused them out of 

“ For ono thing she is a perfect dragon of themselves. They watched Guignol and 
vigilance ; she kept me at bay as if | wore a | wondered at the daring of stout, elder! 

i enone ae ald ! ‘who faced the dangers of ser-sickness 

ring a shoo} 
be ° on oy Gastbras Tack; I should not in the swing-boats. Then they took a fiscre 
fool half co safo without him; yon ace you to the Bois, strolied about and sat od the 
have given me a substitute for yourself.” grass, talking tenderly, with bated breath, 

The dog was lying at hor feet, but on, of Nan and the shadow of the dark-robed 
hearing bie name @ raised himself and laid | that 80 soon would cross her 
See eee eee ere rence 
aithtul 1 

fe ia, Ww! a sball you and T be seam sleek Towed lay rent have eaten o 
ii TD int You at 6 8 
int Harvest "hank iving, Jack The next day thoy spent aa much time 

“Don't recall it, Phyllis. How wretched | together as thoy could the mornings wero 
oe i y ¢ ot i nf cou , 

Wak, do not utd to my-Goulle by of the day wal foe” Bho wotld ot eer 
my wag 
naan tae’ thal T have 6 ak our ifs of hiy saying louger, hia duty was with 
Go hack to collogo and study ; idleness apc tetget e ved art seen hor safe 
not good for any one. What docs Nancy | at Falldand. er, I am Wrearying 
say oitt “diss [fill we meet jee most chend at hast a wea 
ie . H on her . 

“Phyllis, ‘Nanoy ia dying; her father, And before April's tears were dricd upon 
seoma hopeful, but sho is sure of it horself. the brow of May, Nancy arrived. Phyllis 
Living with hor one doesnot notice itso much, found her lying on the couch, rathor ex- 
but strangers’ looks ave eufficient evidence.” hausted after her journey. ‘Thoy embraced 
na “You mat, not loure he, Jer 3 you wil 3 yridhout speaking. Phyllis felt. her hoes {oo 

wo i ; she realised ‘anol 

froting, You have your Seat cnt Ot, | copa ofthe chamber a darko figure 
The: vothing Lik other 's | wi itatretched. as yet 
sorrows to cure ones owas and thee pert | hand, no woapon in Ty or to Nasay was to 
autumn you must go and Fork up Ses: your 1 perky! ewift sovoring, at ree gon only 
degre ve to to and at 
Jeu Vou must not forgot the dear mother ‘upoa apy Phyllis eonld have fallen 
who, no doubt, is anxious about her|on her kneos and prayod that invisible yet 
boy. Let me be proud of you, Jack. But! torribly real visitant to seek his victim 
you are going to stay with mo today; I where. era eae ae 
wri oat broth cf "my ais sountrec had no seed to bo told tho truth, 
‘We wil take e walk, and then you must “Phyllis, do not weep for me,” sho exid 
come and have a pefif souper with me, very soothingly, “I should be quito happy wore 
sim fre fort an omdaie, it not for father, but he is old. and cannot 
gu réli, snd salad. Idrink vie ordinaire, be long after me. I have no pain, only 

ut I dare say the resources of the nearest feeling as 
restaurant provide something better if I 
you prefer it,” 
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seems to have melted into a transparent veil 
which shows him in his real aapect, the 
doorkeoper of Heaven, illumined now snd 
again with flashes of light, az He opens the 
portals to those who are constantly passing 
im. Those words are no mockery— 

“Gish deine Hand du mibSa end sart geinld, 

ra Freund und kone suobt sa serafea, 

3 gute muths sah ben muah wild, 

Golst eenft in meinen arsoan seblaten.’ 
Bat not a word to father, not till wo are at 
Falkland, thon he will know that hie little 
Nan ia going to leave him.” A elight sob 
choked her voice, but was instantly sup- 

as Mr, Groatorex entered. 

He grooted Phyllis cordially, “And how 
do think my girl looks * 

Enya glanced lovingly at her. “Sweet 
and fair ar ever, Squire ; tho sight of hor is 
like wator in 2 thirsty land, I have been 
longing for hor.” 


“Ah, my dear, you have hed trouble too the shor 


sinco we left,” said the old gentleman kindly, 
“You have heard nothing more, I suppose ” 
“No.” Very sorrowful the curve of the 
lips, “T am advortising in the French papers, 
T must hava patience, 
+ Man must work and women must weep,’ 


and wait. It is often bardor than the doing, 
but I dare not despair os yet.” 

“ You must spare as much time as you can 
for Nancy ; it will do hor good to have s 
chat about old timea and the old place. 
Tack, hore, haa boon very good, looking after 
an old man and delicate girl.” 

“J should not think it any hardship to 
look after Nan,” said the young fellow with 
a alight tah rising on his chee 

Vllis noted his tender, chivalrous atten- 
tions to Nun with a great content; ahe had 
felt uttorly yot unwittingly falee to her 
friend, but now Jack w be all Nancy's 
to the ond. She had never ovor-estimated his 
passion for hor; of sudden 
always felt it would gradually subside into 
8 moro tem) steady affection; she put 
herself in the second 6 with a sweet self- 
forgetfulness, unmarked by Jack, whose 
‘warm, impressionable nature was | 
in the thought that Nancy was going vey. 
As wo appreciate things more when there is 
a chance of losing them, so now, seeing Nan 
fale bolor his oye it! made Him with to 

realising at wi ce 
ing would be. ‘baynis e been te a 
meteor firahing ucrona his path, but Nancy, 
the steadfast light of a fixed star which un- 
i guided bis way. Now that it 


was extinction, he felt as if 
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drifting on to a rocky const without 2 beacon 
to warn him off. 
Mr, Greatorex, who had heard nothing of 
his devotion to Phyllis, to think his 
for a union between tho two were after 
‘to be fulfilled. 
He said to him a day or two after their 
arrival in Paria, “My doar boy, we must 
‘Nan well soon, I should like to seo her 
Spot ad before I die, My little girl 
he a treasnre for any man.” 
“That indeed she would,” responded Jack 
warmly, marvelling at the Squire's blind- 
ness. 


“1 bad hoped to see you hor husband, 
Jack,” said the old man, coming to the point 
[agai I 0d enough 

- juire ! am not enough for 
her,” stammored he. . 
“Not a bad fellow, not at all,” waa tho 
response, given with an affectionato pat on 
wider ; then Mr. Greatorex continued, 
“Perhaps you had better wait till you have 
taken your dogree before you speak; my 
Nan yrould like to bo proud her hus- 


Jock wos utterly taken aback, thus to 
havo his future laid out for him and Nancy 
dying! Had he bosn a fool, secking after a 

low when the reality bad been in his 
grasp! Hoe wondered if she loved him. At 
any rate Mr. Greatorex must not know that 
he bad wavered from his alle a But 
was too clear-sig] to leceived, 

Sho eemotimos wished for life, now that Jack 


might wither in the glare of the world’s sun- 

shine, 80 she took all his tender care of her 

in an undemonstrative sisterl; way, showing 
wi 


they left, 
gentle tone, 
* Tt is good of you to see mo home, Jack, 
Re erg a 
ised to come to wi 
Trend for ital 


the meaning of the last words. 

Jack fell on his knees beside her couch, 
“Nancy! Harebell! don’t leave me. JF 
cannot bear it, You know I love Phyllis, 
‘bat I bave found it is not az I love you. 
Dear, could you have cared for me more 
than for » brother, if I had not wandered 
from you! Idon’t deserve you should, but 
you were always nesr, my second sister, 
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eo T suppose 1 did not understand what you 


were to me, bat ny eyes are now. 
Nan, I loved you always, I love you now, 
better self. Tf love can conquer 
bi him depart” His voles grew 
with emotion. 
All the devotion she had so long chorished 
sprang into life. Why should ake die? A 


feeling of rebellion, for the first time, roso 
inst her fate, but it was stilled instantly. 
16 released her hands that he had clasped 
and laid them on his hoad. 


“Jack, love can conquer death, but not | 


here, not here. Though not present in the 
flesh, Nanoy will be with you, for no obstacles 
can separate souls. Jack, be brave. Doar, to 
know that the Harebell though withered 
will be fadeless in heart is comfort. 
Your love for Phyllis will have been none 
the less roal for my having « place in your 
memory, I did not grudge yo to hor, not 
for a moment; if she had loved you, you 
would have had a greater blessing than I 
could ever have bocn.” 

“But I have lost. you both; oh, Nanoy, 


stay, ‘ 
Sho folded his hands in hors and looked 
pwards and her silence seemed s prayer. 
A feeling of awe crept ovor hor compani 
‘as of being in some preacnee unseen by his 
Gromer sent, ‘He stooped and kissod the 

face that seemed like unto tho face of an 
angel, then soft loft the room. 

novor epoke to her of lovo agsin. 
‘The next morning they left for 
Hey whlcpered to ber; "Dox frp eur 

whi to hor, “ Don’t forgot 
prong” and Phyllia toawered ber wih a 
How forlorn she felt as the carriage drove 
away! She glanced round at the room 
had occupiod, then fairly broke down ; 
ing her arma about Lion, she 
the floor in 8 momentary passion of 


ut 


B 


"Doggie, I have no one now but you, and chin 


they will soon be st Castlemount whence 
you and I aro exiled, and perhaps Ae ia there 
and misaes his ‘St. Cecilia.’ Oh my love! can 
it be for ever!” 

Sho rose hastily as she heard 
strangers would soon be in the 
hallowed by the presence of Nancy. 


Slowly she id out into the street. It 
was early ; shops en déshabille, like a 
belle, who systemati sppealing to art, 
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bolle, while the clatter of their feet on the 

asphalt, and the erack of their biue-blonsed 

drivory’ whips, socmod to gain an added 
the 


cheerfulness from the freshness of 
ing air and the glint of the May sunshine. 
The scent of the horse-chostaute was not lost 
and fouled in @ closs atmosphere, and their 
petals floated like waxen suow on the 

air. 
to Phyllis there camo no sonse of 
eas; tho gun mays might have como 
from some fetid alley, whore 
i wont band in hand with do- 
af felt entrapped in a web not 
weaving. Not « sound, not a 
cams to hor out of the darkness that en- 
Stloped last three years of her mother’s 
life. She walked down to the river, the 
i ing that sun- 


morn- 


paiee 


g 
ze 


gf 





breath, laden with the sconts it had 


from the country, caught s sparkle of light ; 
Phyllis shuddered. She thought of a jeweled 
hand that perhaps had beon outstretched ag 
the waters clogod over a despairing soul, 
She hurriedly retraced hor with 
weary hunted look on her face thet had not 
been there before. Sho went mechanically 
towards the Rue St. Honoré. Her oyes 
ached with thoir weight of unahed toaty ; 
he scomed to seo ni ng, the shadows only 
wore deepened by contrast with the [- 
ing brightness, Sho was dimly conscious 
that some onc took his hat off to her as he 
passod, she acknowledgod tho salutation, but 
without the flickering smiJo that usually had 
illumined her features at sight of the familiar 
figure. Who he was she did not know, but 
he had for the past few wooks seemed to hor 
like an echo of home, His face was the 


purely 

Saxon type, laughing blue oyes, hair that had 
‘been flaxon but was slightly tanned, a lange 
fair moustache over 2 cut mouth, the 
in showing more determination and firm- 
ness than might have been expected from 
the rest of the gay, debonair face. Rather 
height, broad-ahonldered, 


hands that though smear sity eqpern 
shape as « woman's, embrown exposure, 
gloves being an almost unknown article of 
Eppare, Mo waa dreamed in a tweed suit, 
perfectly well fitting, though at firet sig 
suitable garmenta for a dandy city. 
The man was so much above his clothing, so 
thoroughly outside of it, aa it were, that 
necessary adj of civilisation seemed 
to gain a character from him, not he from 


l 


E 
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it. His eyes wore liko a mirror reflect- Masses. She stayed all unconsciona that 
ing parsing objecta, and the slightest breath three people connected with her life, past, 
scemed to curve @ ripple in the mobile present, end future, Wore listening. too. Be- 
mouth, more often of mirth, as if, like hind a pillar, concealed from her view, stood 
the laughing philosopher, everything in this‘ Maxwell ; ho bad strolled into the 
world turned its grotesque side to him, but , buililing on hearing the organ, and with bent 
sometimes of contempt or wondering ‘pity ‘head and throbliing pulses thought of “St 
whon beings of souls showed cha- Cecilie,” unconscious that she was 50 near, 
racteristics of the brute, whether of bear or and that two pairs of eyes were intently 
monkey. He was generally gravest when watching him: those of Phyllis’s fair-haired 
looking at a child; his scrutiny often ended ‘ian and those of a woman dressed in 
ina wild romp; yet he would say, in ahalf the garb of a Protestant sisterhood, plain 
speculative, half sorious tone, “Look at the black dress, cloak and close-fitting bonnet ; 
infinite possibilities in that small creature, the long black veil was thrown back, but 26 
genius or eas that makes the world | soon as she saw Sir Bornard, sho drew it 
groater_and better, or depravity that might hastily forward, but still furtively eyed him. 
take the animals bluzh. A God or a devil | He had auffered since lost they hnd met, that 
—which t” He had a faculty for finding lost ‘she could see, and for a moment a gleam of 
children, and if a guardian of the peace were satisfied revenge shot out of her brown eyes, 
not at hand, thought nothing of escorting | It vanished instantly. “God forgive me!” 
across the strect some mimic mother over- | she muttered, and a wondoriul softness came 
woighted with her charge, He ad got into into her face which bore an exprossion of 
a bowing acquaintance with Phyllis, by offer- | habitual pain and weariness, A little hack- 
ing to escort her home on one of the very ' ing cough escaped her occasionally, lmt she 
fow occasions that she hod mot with any ‘ tried to keop it under as if it might disturb 
rudeness from one calling himeelf s gentle- the fiusic. As the strain of the Agnus Dei 
man. His manner had been courtcous, but from Mozart's first Mass in © wailed from 
not obtrusive, nor had he sought to improve | the instrument, she sank on her knees, and 
upon the intimacy, save by bowing to her 'clasping her hands, moaned, while the teara 
and occasionally following her at a dis." trickled down her wan cheeks, “ Miserere !” 
tance as if to be assured of her safety. She She heeded nothing till light footstepa 
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felt. grateful, and often wondered who he 
et be, but she nevor gave him the 
lightost encouragement beyond her faint ! 
smile of ition and heknowledgment, 
This morning he watched her after ahe had 
passed, then turned and followed, with a 
reflex of her trouble in his face. She left 
Lion at her apartmenta and went on to the | 
Church of St. Roch. Mass was being cele- 
brated, so she passed to a side chapel and 
Imolt against the mil. The boys’ sweet 
voices fell in soothing caclenco on her ear, 
thoy bronght back the village chair and 
Charlie Bennet’s elear treble. How long sho 
Iknolt ahe did not know ; the worshippers dis- 
persed, only # few lingered listening to the 
organist’s exquisite playing. Suddenly a 
Kindly voice suid, “Danghter, are you in 


trouble 1” 

Phyllis looked op Tt was priest whom 
sho knew slightly through Madame Barret. 

* Nay, fathor, [ am comforted.” 

He cod roverently at the ercifix be- 
fore which she was kneeling. “ You do well 
to seek the Christ, my child,” he said, then 
Jeit her. 

The music gradually stilled her grief. It 
was the Kyrie Eleison from one of Perugini’s 


along the side aisle, then she lifted 
jer hoad, and rising softly, stole out after 


Phyllis. 

Sir ard started forward as he caught 
sight of “St. Cecilia,” but came face to face 
with the owner of the other pair of eyes 
thet had watched him. The two men 

each other's hands—‘Maxwell |” 
“St. Maur 1” 


CHAPTER XXH.—LOVE 18 ENOUGH. 


“Dear old fellow, what have you been 
doing these months f” said St. Maur as he 
took his friond’s erm and marchod him off 
to his hotel. 

The gloom which had been momentarily 
dispelled settled down in the other's face. 

“T—I have been in heaven—and hell— 
never mind me. Where have you been? I 
wonld have written, only I did not want my 
lettor to be wandering about after you.” 

St. Maur did not chow the surprise he 
felt. at the tone of his friend’a reply, but 


answered gaily, , Ee 
“T have been in Algeria and Tunis, taking 

rune into the Desert and ving with tha 

worthy con of Ishmael, Sheik 

strayed back to Paris three weeks ago, and 
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have bean Engering on, detained by the epell 
of the myeiarfons Ona” 

“ Who 1” said Sir Bernard abruptly. 

* Ab, you have evidently only just come, 
not to know Spenser’s Faerie Queene.” 

“Do you know ber t” 

“No, merely 8 bowing acquaintance; but 
joking apart, she interests me. I 
at first aha wes a beautifal maniac, she 
a way of looking at women—never at men— 
with a curions scarching gaze; but when 
ones I had seen into hor oyes, I knew it was 
some heartache. Sho had not her dog with 
her just now—sho is generally accompanied 
bya lid St. Bernard. I followed her into 

urch today. There was such a de- 

spairing agony in hor exprostion which mado 
me feo! as if 


we pally hurt; sho had 
always seomed hopafal hefors.” he darted 


‘The two had reached St. Maur’s suite of 
rooms, and reclining in comfortable arm- 
chaira, puffed at their cigara in siloncs, till 
Sir Bernard said in a dry husky tone, 

“Does she walk about unprotected savo 
for her dog?” 

St, Maur’s surprise deepened st the 
strange inflection in his voices, 

“You; that is how I came to know her 
nationality. She was ing down the 
Champs Elyatos onc evening, with that 
fixed expression that took heed of ih 
but cortain womon’s faces, She would scan 
them, thon pase on with that graco of motion 
habitual to her, giving now ant then a woary, 
butienpacen mgh. I was following her 
more closely than weal, for I saw the notice 
sho uttracted, but of which she horeclf a 
peared perfectly ignorant—if abe bad abe 
would not lave walked there alone at that 
ener Leman 1 sevorered s0e08 mp one 
elee was doggin, footateps, Who 
it be but the Vicomte de Terny. You know 
him, one of tho fastest of the sietlle noblesse, 
I heard afterwards he had made a bet he 
‘would find owt who ahe was and break down 
that pretence of exclusiveness, only put on 
no doubt for her own purposes.” 

“Ont on him!” muttered Bernard Max- 
well fiorcely. ‘ Where waa I not to choho 
the words down his throat !” 

St, Maur pausod in amazement. “You 
know her #” 

“Yes, tell me tho rest.” 

“Well, I was going slowly behind; she 
seemed so pure and fair and sorrowful to be 
without a protector.” 

“Thank yon, old fellow.” Bernard Max- 
wall leant forward and his friend’e 
hand, then paced up and the room, 
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flinging hia cigar away, as if thet had no 
power to soothe. “(Go on.” 

went upto her, I was afraid 
hief, I did not quite catch 
what he said, but it was to the offect that 
‘one so lovely should not be suffered to 
wandor without a guardian. She looked at 


ht him fearlesdly, but sadly, as if grieved for 


him, more than afraid for herself. Her voice, 
singnlarly clear and eweet, Ict me hear her 
answer given in but with an unmis- 
takable English frees mpecel je ope 
Temercie ; mon chien ge mon corps, le 
on Dieu mon Ame ;’ and with » slight in- 
clination of tho head sho moved away, But. 
De Terny’s bet was at stake, and her anewer 
aay ee a inteme i his Passion. He, no 
t ite iece of acting, 60 

"iter her ond after him," He 
feat bee on te Sho started ronnd, 
ight figure scoming to dilate, and her 
flashing, all the sadness replaced by in- 


i 


scorn, I thought it was time to 
interfere, so quietly lifting the little Viscount 
by the collar, I routed in no time. He 


threatened to call me out, and I fully ex. 
a challonge; but I fancy he had no 
ish to bo wingod or hia beauty spoilt, ao I 
no‘more from him. He got awfully 
; but Iam keeping the ledy waiting. 
thanked me with the ewectect possible 
hut refasod my offer of escort farther 
the Rue Castiglione,” 

“Have you spoken to her aince 1” 

“No, only once; she was standing watch- 
people going to the opera, whon sud- 


Hi 


EF 


el 


Me forward, thon cheat tack Phe Marge 


a’Alva ‘bad stepped out of her carriage. 
The mysterious Una, turning, saw me, and 
locking ly into my face said, ‘Who is 
that * ‘When I told her, she asked 
if had always been her name. I quite 
being obliged to answer in the 

ative, she looked so depressod, But 
what interest have you in her, Berard t 
Yor are not happy, dear old fellow, some- 
thing is wrong; sit down and have it 
out, you'll be all the better for confessing,” 
‘A tender gravity overlaid the laughter in 
his eyes, and turned their mit into 


red it 1 told any one it would be you. 
“Uns, do they call her? che is my ‘St. 
Ceciliz.’ What do you think of her t There 
is no face in the world like here to me.” 
“One can’t but admire her, pale and 


though she be.” 
oPub en thadowy pethapa to you, but 


Ve 
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you have Lpheras hor 9s 1 hare, her face 
low, ovory feature responsive to 
ae boautifel Cold and chill like the snow 
jusen, but as you atudied her, like the snow, 
the ssemed formed of ind you 
the ehining of the rainbow huss, the reflec- 
tion in her character of the sunlight in her 
true, warm heart. She was mine, Geoffroy, 
and’ by my own mad act I lost ber, and 
of into a 


ptiving y yor talle that 


ried his in 
it by the table. 
Maur laid his hand on his shoulder. 
“Bernard Maxwell really in love, and 
Goo St. Maur still heart whole! won- 
ders will nevor cease, Dear boy, cheer up, 
it will end all right. Como to my 
etndio, and rolieve your mind by telling me 
the history. I can listen better if I am 
i ting. I am working at Una and her 
Foon, which your lady-love has been uu- 
consciously the model, You will like to see 
it, Come.” 
Sir Bernard studied the picture, with a 
certain painful pleasure. How it resembled 
tho girl he had first seen at the organ, not 
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logs walks, ‘Spare me, Geoffrey, I know it 
all too well, but T cannot act the hypocrite 
and say ‘Mea culpa’ whon I do not foal it.” 

His oyea blazed with the old bitter hatred, 
“She deserved it all—that she was her 
mother cannot alter hor guilt, ' St. Cecilia,’ 
‘St. Cecilia,’ oh that I had beon struck blind 
before I Jooked upon that siren face again, 
My Jove came 80 nsuspoctingly, and the 
tender tonch of hor hand seemed to burn 
and blister my arm. It was awful to see 
my most precious possession shattered at my 


St. Maur went on quictly at his painting ; 

argue on it he could not, and mere words of 

ry were of no avail, but the laughter 

out of his eyes, and across their clear 

blue lay dark shadows, like the sea when 

hurrying clouds for a moment obscure the 
sun. 


“The fathers havo eaten sour grapes, and 
ihe chests tenth are vet on edge,” he aaid 
at 
Sir Bernard roplied to his thought more 
than to his words. “Gooffroy, don’t think 
for an instant that I ever intended to visit 


the lis who had loved him, but as ho Mdme. de ie's sins upon hor daughter, 
imagined her now, wounded and suffering. never has my love for Phyllis wavered. Hod 
‘Then facing the painting, bo told his tale, I been prepared, so that I could have hidden 


not sparing himeclf with regard to his con- 
duct toward hor, but yet unable to say be 
had done wrong to her mother. 

St. Maur listened in ailence, anve when 
Mame. do Marcie's name was mentioned, then 
ho interjected, “Ah, now see, the Marquise 
WaAlva is like what she was.” 

‘When Sir Bornard had finished, he asked 
—*Geoffrey, can ahe forgive me 1” 

St. ivrey looked away from his frond as 
he replied, “She may forgive you 
no nearer your desire; only the certainty of 
her mother’s death could bring you 
sgin, If 1 judge hor character by het face, 
one thing might holp you, if it be not 
late, to humble yourself so far aa to confess 
your revenge was & ain. 

"Do you think it was?” 

focee enna 
stood your slaying her in passion, 
‘but to have hunted her down—yours is 6 
nobler nature than that would lead ons to 


i 


goad has it done you t 
‘best yeara of your life, you have driven 
the woman you hated to despair, and crushed 
tho joys of the one you loved.” 

Sir Berard stopped abruptly in his cease- 


too try to under 


the truth from her, I would, but it waa 
from me by the suddennoes of being 
t face to face with tho 5 of the 
and buried 


3 but she cannot be in- 
Ho looked at his friend aa if for 


encouragement. 

“| know very little of women, excopt in 
the abstract, dear boy,” replied St. Maur, 
“ Without them life would be tame, I con- 
feas, but as well ask a chof what his seuce 
piquante is made of, no two make it slike, as 

stand the combination of mest 

and sour that goes to make up that wonderful 
compound—woman. It ia pussling how such 
bala» duiguiey cotbely sails expt 
meoha , 80 utterly except 
in the tones of her voice, ‘You have my 
‘eat wishes, but if you don’t euccead I'l go 
with you anywhere, if I can do you sny 


“Thanks, old fellgw. I shall not bo a 
cheerful companion, I feer. Even if I 
succeed, I shall at any rate remain in 

‘Paria. Sie mat ot wihowss peo 
vestor again. io, I must go parade 
the stresta till there is a chance of seeing 
her. I feel choked indoors,” 


SAVED 48 BY FIRE 


He wended his way slowly towards the 
Rue St. Honoré. Traversing the Rue de la 
teu though, he took to Nendo a eariags 
own thoughts, he took no a 
that was pulled up hurriedly at the ou 
ntone at tho command of its occupant. A 
Indy’s parasol touched him on the shoulder, 
and a voice cricd— 

“Bernard Maxwell, or his ghost ” 

He a alight ‘aunoyanee 
crossing Ria’ features, his eelfabeorption 
making it dificalt for him to drag himeolf 
beyond himsolf, 

“Lady Lauro!” he exclaimed, as he shook 
her han: 

“You don’t look pleased to see mo, my 
friend.” 


This was said a little reproachfally. It 
brought him to himself. 

“Forgive mo, 1 am more pleased to seo 
you than any ono clso just now.” 

“Then come with me and toll mo what 
you have becn doing to make sach a wretcheil- 
looking objoct, of yourself, 1 hanily recog- 
nised you.’ 

Ho glunced at his watch. “I havo half en 
hour to spare. I am at your service.” 

“Au Bois,” eaid her ladyship, and the 
pair wero drivon rapidly off. Not much was 
said till they reachod the lakes, then she 
mogueeted they sould bg ea He com- 
panion kept silence, ly_Algornon 
waxed impatient. “Bornard, where wore 


you going when I met you! I mistook you Algy, 


for a wraith.” 

‘A strange mile flickerod across his mouth. 
“Porhaps I wus—at losst, I was un my way 
to Hurlon in search of Eurydioe.” 

“My Earydieo 1” 

“Your Euryiliee.” 

“How had you lot hor slip? She was 
yours for the asking ; that I saw.” 

“She was mino, yes; but I havo bocn 
panished for my sdlfcontidenco, You re. 
amomber our conversation at jhe Liarmans ? 
T looked back and—tI am left alone.” 

“For evor, Bernard $” 

Till the shadow passes, Whon that will 
bo, God knows! But I am going to say to 
her—whether it bo in the dim land of doubt 
and uncortsinty or in the clear sunlight of 
confidence and hope—‘I walk content with 
thee, O Love,’ and ahe must hear and believe 
me. 

“Ab, Bernard, you still have your 
for talking in hyperbole. Tam zs wiso as 1 
wag, Jon now Ts interested in all that 
interests fou need not in 

n i you speak 

FX 
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“I have just boon tolling the tale to 
Geoffrey St. Maur, spare mo the repetition, 
Tanre. Ask him ; ho hus my full permission 
to speak.” 
__ “May I call upon Miss Trovylian 1 Where 
in sho staying 1” 

“Not in very aristocratic quarters. But 
Lady Laure is too proud to mind that, T 


4. 

She mnilod. “Just liko you to say thin 

ite ty others, I should havo thought 
pride consistod in miniling,” 

“No; true prido ruspects tho footings of 
other people as much as ono's own; and 
bosides, you are above caring what the world 
says, sad T should bo glad for you to throw 
the mgis of your protection an position over 
her. “She iz quite alone, and subject to. the 
attacks of malice.” 


Bornard Maxwell did not realise how little 
euch, tprotction wes neoded hy Phyllis, But 
St Manr’s sccount had hurt him doeply ; 
that one who was to have boon his 
should thas havo boon addressed ond made 
udvances to, gavo him a cold shudder. The 
worldly part of bis nature did not 
stand the oxquisite purity of charactor that 
no such outaide stain conlil touch, any more 
than the splash of mud from o passing 

ingo injures tho pedestrian, who shakes 
it off in disgust and puasca on unhurt, 

“Tam not to be long in Farin,” maid Lady 

“Tam on my way south to most 
/, who has yono round with tho yacht ; 
but I will do what I can. Woull you like 
me to introduce hor to tho Marquiso d’Alva, 
with whom I am staying ?” 

‘The namo gratod on Sir Bernard's ear, 60 
ho replied, 

“You aro very good, Lauro, as alway 
Phyllis hus a quict dotormination of 
ructor, a cortain indeponclonee of thought, 
Sho might not caro for fashiouable scquaint- 
ances, But I will tell hor you aro hers, and 
1 am certain gh will weloono you: bul. my 
time is up, Would you mind driving mo 
back to the Ruo St. Honoré 1” 

Did Bernard Maxwol] renliso tho foolings 
of regret and disappointment in Lady Alger- 
non’s mind, strugaling with the more unwel- 
fish partof her naturot Ho must havo dono 
0, for he held her hand in parting, aaying— 

“Laure, 1 havo not lost my friond, I hopo; 
‘not perhaps quite on the old lines, but just 
ws true, end porhaps more sure, Our eym- 
pathising frioudship may oxtond over the 
now years when Lauro is counted 
Phyllis Maxwell's most intimate friend and 
sister. 
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Lady Algernon looked at him, and porhaps 
dmired bisa more then than in’all tle yours 


of their play at lovemaking. Sho was note 
woman to lose tho substance for the shadow, | 


ro with something very skin to moistare in 
hor eyes she anawored— 
C Bornard, you always know how to 


GOOD WORDS. 


“Te is very of you to wish to do a0, 
knowing bec peared phakindy 
‘He bent forward and her hands. 
“Phyllis, have I kiled all your love? 
‘Why do you look at me so—as if the 
were forgotten by you, and you wished to 
havo it sof Tdoserve that, you should hato 


got round one |” ‘ly, “T mean mo.” 

to love pata Metin al pode Sho shook her head. 

betas A bird ina ae te Rp “T would Sor ‘ow did than a ” 

the othas wae in pay Adien ; lot mo know coldly indiffcren 'o will search for your 

when I may srothor together For your sake what would 
Phyilis taj just completed her simple 1 not do! 

déjetner when a manly troad was heard up She glanced eagerly up. “You could 

the narrow stairs, ler hoart stood still ; her?” 


suroly sho knew that footfall ! 


The door 
opencd and, unannounced, Bernard Maxwell 


entered. Ho silvanced ‘with ontatretched him, 


hands, overy thought ovidently swallowed 
up in tho joy of secing her again. She 
rose on hia ontranco, looking old and 
atatuenue; sho had put a 
homelf, He recoiled a atop, as thit his 
“St. Cecilia?” ule and hadowy indeod, 
with dark lines under the quict 

and & weary droop in the curving faa 
Ae had brought her to this! Nervelesal 
hands fell to his sides ; he bogan to thir 
Lent ne right. She came forward and 


a orntton do you do, Sir Bornard ” 

The prefix showed him he bad a harder task 
than ho expectod. Ho took hor han and 
looked into hor face, shame and sorrow and 
reproach mingled in his gaze. She could not: 
moet it; her eyes wore filling with toars, He 
felt her hand tremble. 

“St, Ceoilis, Lave I sinned beyond for- 
givoness 1” 

The tonos of his voice ht back tho 
. Tt was a terrible stragglo to 
‘but she replied sealy, 
to forgive, You could 


old swoot 






not help it is 
irrevoesl Tall mo of Castlemou: 
Mameell.” 

Sho was still perfect mistroas of herself. 
Yeleasing hor hand sho sat down, motioning 
him to do likewise. 

‘He took a chair mochanically. Her voice 
scemed to come from far away, as ho sat 
with bent head and Hstless air of dejec me 
tion, He did not notice the fleeting glanee arma 
of tender yearning Jove that shot out af her 
yom ‘suppressed when he looked at her, 

g to her question, When had he come 

By f bo answored, 

i T could not say away any 
felt I must see you again” 


lng 


ing ‘wounded animal, 


lees secalting what is | Phyltie, did 


Sho his hunts m1 gold 
mi may you, with er cirledge ot 
the knew kis heart would say no, She 
i “TI dare not ask you for quch p 
sacrifice; and then I should always fancy 
you wore watching for some rosemblance 
upon between us, and if an: displeased you 
in my conduct would it not come upon You. 
With a sense of bitternces—‘Sho is 
eyes mother’s child.’ Ab, no, no! you must leave 
regs ty ny ff sy alone 1” 

it ite iramobility, but, like some 
she strove to hide it. He 
must not know how much she suffered, 

Ho knelt down in front of her and cluspod 
his arms round hor waist, 

“Phyllis, ny, love love, al Iknool to you! 
‘Your face is cold Se iwecs with a patient 
sorrow in it. You wil ing. 
Think of hong yr alone Ds Darl 
your heart speak for mo! 1 thrust 
and loft you; but forgive mo, Phyllis, and 
come again to Castlemount | I would ‘have 
songht you before, but you had gone and 
left me thia.” Ho de od & ribbon from 
his neck. “I have worn it ever sinoo, for it 
had enriched your finger, and tho diamonds 
were not closrer than’ your pure oyos! 
mean we were to part for 
over? Phyllis, come back to mo!” 

Sho listeped with a piteous look in hor face. 
His head drooped and rested against ber. 
Sho stroked his hair tenderly. 

‘Ho looked up. «Phyllis there is no Jove 
in your cyes, only a saintly pationce 
sorrow for me. Be yee lore dead? mi 

¢ I hold you in my 
porhay for the last time.” 

he ‘Yved and loved ; Tlive no k 
Do not bid me wake; lot me sleep—till I 
dio; Task ee clee but to be forgotten, 
(Away from Sager dare to love you; 
“yidyou—_your cue woald 
heritage.” 





dling to me by 
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“Phyllis, have merey! You are stainless. 
Tt cannot touch you; let me bear it, if not 
for you, at least with you. I you send me 
ray the eo, ae bmteed rocoto’ Spee. 


“You have your life of usefulness to live; 
the thought of me will after a time be but = 
broken string in the muric of existenco, und 
some day, perhaps, when you have a wife 
worthier of you—I am but a boggar maid— 

ou Will be glad that I gave you back your 
bse 

Ho had risen slowly whilo she apoke, the 
lines of his face as if set in marble. “And 
you ato contont that it should be so. I 
thought you loved me once. You are too 
constant ‘but that if you had ever done so 

ou Would do wo still, in apite of the ” 
Hie pussed his band ‘over ‘hie eyes, a 
mocking smilo crossed his mouth. “As you 
said, you aro her child ; she played fast and 
loose with mon‘a hearts. wat else could I 
expect? Gwendoline de Marcie, you are 
indeod avenged.” He turned as if tu leave 
the room. 

Phyillia shrank at tho crucl words, but she 
made no eflort to detain him ; sho atood with 
bowed houd and tightly clasped hands ; she 
felt as if sho wore dyiug—as if all conscious. 
noes were slowly leaving her. A wild 
postsrect hor that it might indeed bo d 

ior hor soul scemod to he driven through 

Siberian wastes in an endless quest, whore 
demons with mocloeg Jexehice barred: a 
Progress, tormenting her with mirager 
cooling etreame and restful proen while scoreh- 
ing sands wero the reality. 
only a moment of time, though it seemed 
agos, till rho felt horself almost ornshod in 
Bernard Maxwell's embrace. He lifted her 
head. “At. Cocilia, let me look into your 
eyes; they cannot lia, Ob, my God! what 
have I dono t” 

She hardly seomod to know or hoar him. 


Pale as a corpse, with unutterable anguish in for 


her face, sho only whispered, “Her child — 
yos. Poor Phyllis!” 

He carried hor to tho conch, and with ten- 
der words and _kissos strove to recall hor con- 
sciourness, Not as a rule demonstrative in 
outward signs of affection, now all his sclf- 
restraint seemed gona. With passionate cu- 
troaties he prayod her to forgive him; ho 
ul Led heal upon hia aoe and kissed 

r burnis til ly tears 
from andoe tin elon dy and relieved 
pressure on her brain. She looked up, 

“ Poor Bernard !” she said, lifting hor hand 
to his face with » caressing motion. “You 


hope | 


Tt was, in fact, tho 
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are not ao strong os I, a weak girl, to bear 

and to suffor.” . 

| “Iwill endure what you will, but not 

| without the assurance that your love can bear 
oe ae Your coldness maddened mo. 

1 if you will not go home, neither wi 
"LVI will ot Toast havo, the sctisfaction of 
ng 9 und protecting you, my white 

For a moment it seemed as if her powors 

‘of reaistanca wero broken down, but she 

| rallied quickly. 

‘Bernard, as you love mo—no. If she aw 
us together do you not think she would mis- 
trust me, and think I had gone over to the 
enemy, and eoncoal herself yet moret My 
love—you are my love in spite of your dis- 
belief—you must go back to ‘Mamaell’ and 

\do your duty, Did you not promise your 

| tenants you would no longer bo an absontee 

| 4 Zine soe eure cnatent tL eve: 
are at Castlemount kooping your cousin 

"Yeo fretting. Dot is with hor a good doal, 

‘but that is not her ‘hoy.’ You can write to 
me. We are both young, and van wait for 
a brighter future.” 

|_ But Sir Bornard did not seom inclined to 

‘look at the bright sito. He anid earnestly, 
“Phyllis, promiso me one thins; that if 

over J need you—! might fall ill, or como 

to grief ia some way, you know—yon will 

f evme to mo ; and if you foel your lonely life 
in breaking down your conrage promise me” 
—ho held hor land cloao against hia breast— 
“that you will require no arking, but como, 
‘When I hear the ‘Agnus Doi’ floating through 

hall then I shall know ‘St, Cecilia’ hs 

ren mo and will be my wite.” 
tly ho waited for hor answor. 

«T promigo !” Then with tender, reproach- 
ful ontreaty, “Bernard, never think thoso 
crucl thoughts again. ‘It is bocauso I love 
you so I would fain have yon forget mo, and 
yet I wonld not either if it worn not botter 

rourrelf.” 

le took the ring from his neck. ‘Wear 

thin for my sake, then, Phyllis, it binds you 
tomo. You are mine ao long as you wear 

this sign, My ducling, J vas a levie/ For- 
give mo, *St. Uoeilin”® 

Sho kissed him. “Now you must go. 
‘The parting will be all the hardor the lon, 
you jut it off. You will go back to Custlo- 
mount at once, Bernard, Our Margarot 
neols you.” 

“You sway me in apite of mysalf ; 1 will 

but I should like you to know St. Maur; 
ia in Paris, Will'yon ist mo bring him ¢ 
he knows what we are to exch other.” 


GOOD WORDS, 


* Oh, yea, I ahould like to see him!” Her he fared would lead him to the spot, and 
eyes brightened. ‘‘Porliaps he will accom- gure enough thero he was, lounging up and 
pasy you home! Tt will net besolonely for down. Sir Bernard went out, and the two 
you. 


eame up together, 
Sir Bernard went to tho window. He had — “Let me introduce my ‘St. Cecilia,’ Geot- 
an idea that his friend’s anxiety to hear how frey—Miss Trevylian, Lord St. Maur.” 
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CORN-FLOWERS. 
ALONG the swelling of the upland loss— 
‘Where, loved of sumbier suns, the country sproads— 
The ripow’d bladce are swaying in the breeze 
‘Thu soon will sigh above their shonvéd heads ; 


And fair us over curly 


found 


‘Tho twining weeds wud poppies ding around them, 


O Lord, when from 


this reaping ground I pass, 
Premed my want abet octe Tico, 
yuudy woods and clinging blades grass 
Too many mid the gram will twinéd be ; 
But Thou—wilt Thou not say, with amilo divine, 
“ Poor flow'rs—poor woodlings! they were also Mine”? 


ARTUUK L. SALMON. 


SUNDAY READINGS FOR AUGUST. 
Br THE EDITOR, 


FIRKT BUNDAY. 
‘Read Paatm avvele; Sebeuwy 20, 
{YAUIIL AND CHAMAGTRS, 
Tr & nenso every one lives by inith, for 
faith in some form lies at the basis of 
all life, Contidunce id us nocemmary to tho 
commercial world as gravitation is to tho 
material universo. 
which wo duily act ax nneonsciously as we 
breatho the atmosphore. We contil not lic 
down in sccurity if we had vo faith in the 
preclice of Jaw, nor cat our food without 
ith in ite being freo from poison. Tt would 
‘bo a carious thome for the dramatist to con- 
struct play whoxo subject would be the 
life of a man who had fuith in nothing, aud 
to depict tho absurdity, confusion, and terror 
which must ensue from universal seupticis 
But while all this may be trite onough, 
there are many porzona who fail to porecive 
the necossary eutmection between faith and 
charactor, ospecially if the faith alluded to 
happens to be religions faith. It is for this 
reason that salvation by faith is a stwubling- 
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block to so many. They fancy that it is an 
arbitrury doctrine, because they identify 
faith with tho holding af an opinion, and 


talvation with niiiaion to houven whon 
they die, rashor than with tho actual rodemp- 


Therois a latent faith in ob 


tion of charactor, But if saving faith acta 
upon us in such a way aa to wave us in 
the most roal senso five our Sint, by impurt- 
ing u new rungo of motives and uspirati 

3 amy bo helped to undorwand the method 
of its operution by considering the similar 
influences whieh the prineiplo of faith exer- 
cisos in daily life, whon engugod on other 


ijocts, 
The faith which tolls on charactor is 
always more than an intelloctual heliof; it 
inust be charged with the warn colouring of 
fympathy, ‘Tho, great moral ‘tinity of 
‘ith, Hope, and Lovo ix continually at work, 
ing mou what thoy are acconding to the 
objects they beliove i, hope for, und love, 
When faith % no more than en, opinion, 
fuling to roach tho afections and desir 
and Kindling no hope; whon it is but 
eqeod-belief, reached by proofs and ovidencon 
like somy conclusion in mathomatics, and 
lying us far wway from our real interests as 


a thoory regarding the fixed slam, then it 
is what St. Jamos calle a “coud faith.” It 
has nothing to do with the man, who would 


not be a whit difforent had he never formed 
that opinion at all. But when tho object of 
his isith is one he supromely loves and hopes 
for, his lifo and character are determined by 
his faith. Faith then passes into self-sur- 
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render, ho yields to the ruling motivo, it and ocoupied with promises, the inlfilment of 
‘becomes the ke to <oatuct and fede its own ! which they wera wt to receive during their 
nature to his thoughita. ‘Tif og strangers anc pilgrims, it was also a 
‘These principles are at work daily. It, faith which saved them from tho tom; 
is because a man Dolioves in money, or in tions thut assajled them, and elevated their 
social position, or in domeatic comfort, and natures, and made their lives saintly and 
‘because he loves the kind of happiness those brave. We have no right to im ‘upon 
bestow, and hopes to attain to it, that his | the words of Scripture any artiicial meaning, 
lifo ia governed. His character ia deter-' or to twist them into harmony with some 
mined by that faith, hope, and love. If you comparatively modorn system of thoology— 
wish to know what that is which a man as when we try to fiton the Panline doc- 
really believes, notice the abjecta thet croate trine of justification to the oxparicnces of 
self-currendor, kindling the interceta, enlist- patriarchs, or to the martyrx who died under 
ing tho affections, and inspiring the hopes. the Maccabees. We lus nothing, bnt gain 
n you havo uucertained this you can get greatly, when we roalise tho inflnence of the 
at tho charactor. samo grand principle of faith when fixed on 
It is evident that the exercise of the more God, whether tho immediuto object be a 
Principle of faith coos not make one either promise seon afar off, or tho full knowledge 
od or bad, It is tho naturo of tho ob- of the Saviour in whom all God's promises 
ject. of the faith which lends moral valuo have been sealod. 
to the act of faith. If the self-aurrender is 
to o mewn and solfish aim, then the lifo RCOND BUNDAY. 
becomes mean and unworthy. If the faith - a - 
= ho Gn wot ot Pont irr aa 
ino purpose in hope and love, 
the charactor is at ones ennobled. All mon — The firet form of that religious faith which 
livo by faith, but fow live by faith in Goi. ia usually termed “ saving is naturally per- 
There ure, us we might expect, various eonal in ite character. Wheuu man yielda 
stages of roligions faith. Thorv is a growth limsolf to God and to the gmioe that is in 
in it; it lewns to voar from the spot of the Lord Jom, and is uble to rejoice 
carth whore it first loarnt to gaze on heaven, with an asstirance, more or loss docided, in 
w heighta from which it can enjoy visions | hope of the glory of God, he musy be, and 
of tho kim lor of (iod in ite larger relation- probably in, a trie believer; but his beliof 
ship. Unfortunately, howover, good peoplo dwella chiofly on tho rolationship of Christ 
huvo identified suving faith with the earlicat to the safety of his own woul, ‘This kind of 
rtugos of oxperionce alone, to the neglect of faith commonly consists in a personal appli- 
the other stuges. They fail to attach to it cation of the utonemont to inlividual neces- 
tho noble cuneyption so magnificently illus- sitios. ‘Those who are dooply moved hy it 
tratel in tho Epistle to the Hebrews, cannot romain sclf-controd, ovon while they 
whorein the story ia toll of oue aftor un- cling to phrascologies and oxporionces that 
uthor of tho hervos of the ancient Chureb, tum wholly on themeolves. Tho vory thought 
whose faith was not ao much directed to of divine love producoa lovingncss; thoy 
their own salvation, as it was engaged bogin to care for othors and are gradually 
with the great hope of a divino blessing for carried into new ranges of intercst aud of 
all mankind. It would be difficult to connect sympathy. 
tho kind of faith which made thess men and ~~ For while the porsonal character which 
women 60 resolute, bracing them ngainst marked its commenroment contiunes to shod 
tomptation anil suffering and death, with its peaceful influence, yet tho mun who pos- 
the concoption of suving faith usually held sesses vital faith bocumes lifted to a purition 
forth as peculiarly creel Beet wag) all in which tho re of self ends in self. 
died in faith, not having receiv pro- forgetfulnos. As when one struggling ap a 
mises, but having soon them afar off and steop ascout has his mid oceupicd chioHly 
wore porsuated of them, and embracod them, with his own exertions, but whon he reachos 
and confossed that they wero strangers and higher points whore he can look out on the 
pilgrims upon earth.” Those men wero stretching from snowy ranges to 
raisod above themaclyes by the vision of a wide plains, from tho solitude whero he 
good not yet realised, The picture iu most fecla dwarfed into insignificance, away to 
pathetic. Routing can be more solf-forgetful distant cities and winding rivers, he quickly 
aod noble, But if it was wholly unselfish forgets himself and his temporary fcolings, 
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and is lost in wonder and admiration ; so ia God, their lives ennobled by their exalted 
it that a» faith asconds nearer God ‘it be- expectations. Any one who bas lived among 
omen vo enlarged with now views of the the bloodthimty, thieving, foul-mouth 
divine purpose, that the thought of self Arabs who still wander where Abraham 
becomes lost in the thonght of God and pitched his tont, can only wondor at what 
of man. New difficulties may suggest them- ‘Arab, Abraham— still called by the 
tlre; guotons ful of perme ity, undreamt bildren of the desert, the Friond of God— 
of before, iso for solution; he soos far became, through embracing the promises and 
more than he saw at first; the clemen- living in communion with adivine xighteous- 
tary mattor of personal salvation bocomes ness and mercy. 

almost @ socondary consideration; for the From auch lives as these we can see how 
“ ¢til] sad music of humanity” now rings in faith can save a man, and raise him 
his car in tones that haunt him by day and intolofty sympathies ; how it docs strengthen 
night, ‘The burthen of the mystery of all him to ovetcome the temptations of tho pre- 
this unintelligible world ® preascs upon him. sont, and enables him, even when life ren- 
Tho sin and sufforing of earth Tio upon his ders little of tho promised inheritance hore, 
soul us a hoavy burden. One faith, one yet to dio in the nelf-forgetful assurance that 
hope, one Jove alone sustain him. He be- the kingdom of God wil! come, 

Tioves in God aa righteous and truc; he 





hopes in God; and from the darkners and THIRD BUNDAY. 

defilemcnt of earth he risea into fellowship ‘Bond Ieniah vi. 18; 2 Timothy wh. 1-72, 

with that jurposo of love which is the pro- rma arvacr or rare mt un rourtyn vioronsts 
Tito and plodge of blecsing, He. may'not or tara. 


age the ideal he longa for fulfilled, Like the ; We are, of course, quite aware of tho 
faithful men of old, he may behobl it “afar | doctrinal significance of the term “Saving 
off,” whilo ho embraces it. ‘The vision of a Faith,” and of its relationship to Justification 
rodvomod world may 8) very distant. as distinct from Sanctification. But one of 
But ho has faith in it, He in on God’s side, the great evils of syatematizing is the croa- 
and _bolievos in the vietory of His good and tion, in thonght at loast, and often in practi-o, 
perfect will, ofa tion which docs not exist in actual 
‘The faith which is dorcribed in the Epistlo life. It is like tho claasif; ying tha hotanist, 
to the Hebrews was surely of that advancod of tho parts of o plant which are bound 
type. Tho men of faith who are thoro named. imueparsbly in vital growth. Nuy, it is sone. 
wore uphold hy auch trust in tho divine times helpful in religious truth to got away 
promise, hy such hopeful, loving confidence altogethor from tho systemntisors, and to 
i the purpose of God being  pnrpose of put tho facta into ovory-day language, so an 
goodness and merey for tho whole world, to sco them free from what too froynontly 
that they went firmly on through life, un- invosts them with an urhitrary and artificial 
disniayed by danger, unconquored hy snffer- charactor. 
ing, aud finding their full consolation in the If wo would translate saving faith, such 
Inight expectancy with which thoy looked, faith an is illustrated in the Epistle to tho 
far beyond their own horizon, to the time Hehrews, into amodern equivalent, we might 
whon the promiso would be fulfilled. Their call it Faith in tho victory of the Good, 
unselfixtiness was heroic, They know that in tho victory of holy love and of eelf-sur- 
they themselves wore hut “strangers and pil) render to the blessed purposo of God in 
grims npon carth;” they knew they were Christ. 
only Bedouin ahephor’s without a home; What » change would bo produecd in onr 
but they mew afar off “a city of God” to he it lives if even in this senre wo were 
ostablidied upon earth; they saw tho day ! mon of faith and lived by faith! ‘Take it in 
of the Anointed in whom all tho families of | tho simplo sonwe of fuith in tho possibilitica 
earth would be blessed; snd howover dim of life for oursolvos, if wa only ombraco the 
thoir (honyhts might have been of its glory, pronrisos of goodness and of God. Most of us 
yot they mo embraced that hope, that they accept a poor idea of what is jwesible for us 
wore elevated uhove temptation, and mails | to be or do, We live by conventional stan- 
“more than conquerors.” What they did may | dards, and do not realise how rich and help- 
sounil in onr ears us simple and easy. But fal Jifo van bo made throngh love, hope, aud 
it was not so, for amid surroundin; super. | faith in God. Such « want of faith lyees 
stitions and the enimal worship and fearful ' effort. “It was easy enough for Al * 
tyrannics of their age, thoy walked with | we say, “to whom God gave a distinct com- 
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mand, to rise up and go forth from Mesopo- 
tamia,” But what do we know of the nature of 
‘that voieo which spoke to him? Aro we sure 
that it was more distinct or more authorita- 
tive and personal than the voices which 
to ourselves every day—the voices of purityor 
of Kindness and’ pollmettien which i Pet 
to us of the right path, the right act, 
ight thought, the Sght word? It should 
‘be ours to embrace the divine promiscs that 
come to us in these ordinary and to 
live by self-surrender to thom. It is thes 
we can be true childron of Abraham and 
inheritors of his faith and blessing. Life 
brings untold possibilities of good to each of 
‘us, but what wo need is faith in theao, espe- 
cally hou we are immersed in the potty 
, the drudgorics, the coarsor passions 
and trials, which daily come to us We 
need this faith in a divine calling and in 
the promise of God, whon the world and 
the Hoek and the devil appeal to our sloth 
or to our self-indulgones, aud we are tempted 
to take the low standard of the world, 
and to be, oa thoy say, “no better than 
others.” It is then we nood faith in Chriat, 
nod, at whatever coat, to surrender ourselves 
to the vision which Ho vouchsafos, of what 
is right aud truo und good. It may be 
hard just then to obey, to tako this par- 
ticular cross, to lay asido the indulgence 
that fascinates, and to turn at once from 
the termine to the: Basics Ext ce. 0 
joing li wa} ith and its victory. 
It in sae di ine under i 
ost principle w! ife brings lit 
lus to heroism, and when ita in 
monotonous or petty, than when 
roused by the trumpet voice of great 
or startling dangers, Salvation in 
real sense will come by such daily fai 
that shrinks not from the demands w! 
true embracing of the promises always 
‘Let the pessimist who darkens life 
tering its ideals and laying it 
and Tet the cynic who from the 
little woul easta acid and gell on all ite 
hopes—let these stand saide, What 
they over dono to help on tho golden y 
God, oxcept, perhaps, what the scalpel 
do for the physician in dissecti 
oathsome phases ‘of the disonse he hopes to 
cure? But tho pessimist and cynic have no 
cure for humanity, thoughwe may thank thom 
for their bsiter truths bien bid deplore ea 
contemptuous despair. man 
however, have fedth—faith in the vi 
good, in the power of Christ in his own li 
and faith in the larger victory of the king- 
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dom of God, and the fulfilment of that 
promise which waa tho light of tho aaints of 
old times, and which bas been fulfilling itaelf 
slowly, yet auroly, in tho history of the world, 
‘The commonest life becomes cnnobled when 
it works together with God for the final 
accomplishmiont of His will, when not ono or 
two, but when all the nations of ths earth 
shall be blessod in Him. 
“Even so, come, Lord Jesus 1” 
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The life of faith has other trials besides 
those which spring from the cross of duty. 
It is gonorally casy to distinguish the right 
path from tho wrong, bot thre aro hours 
‘when the divine dealings are dark, and when 
it_ia ours to trust God even in darinom, 
“What ldo ye know not now, but ye shall 
know horeaftor ” is frequently the only word 
of comfort wo can grasp, and our duty then 
‘is to wait for light, 

The relationship in which God stants to 
humanity ws its ruler and guide, and His 
actings as a futher towards tho children whom 
He would odueato, might load us to expect 
that there would be many things done by 
Sieec cena see 

who ed the cam) 
fully comprohends the bearing of the different 
moves by which he has determined to gain a 
certain advantago. To the mastormmind the 
marches and counter-marches, the advances 

and the retreats are all necessary for the 
pose in view. But they may for a while 
o inexplicable to the common soldier, 
fe does not rebel on that account. Ho is 
content to be ignorant, because he has con- 
fidence in his com: » Tn like manner, 
when we think of God as having His great 
design, which is being wrought ont in the 
history of the Church, it should not appear 
strange that there should occur periods and 
incidenta that, for s while, confound our own 
i And if we are children also of 
the groat Father, we need not wonder if, in 
His training, many things have to be deter- 
mined for ua in apite of our own wishes, and 
of the value of which we may remain long 
in ignorance. 
Yt is not easy for us now to measure the 
of the darkness that at one time 
must have rested on many of the moet im- 

of 


postess erenis.ts tha, bitto the 
life of Abraham was mado up of a seri 
of myrterious commands. The loss of Jone 


we. 


and the taking away of Benjamin were for | 
many 4 day dark as midnight to Jacob. The ' 


deathand burial of Christ formed a disappoint- 
ment which almost shattered the faith of His 
disciples. “‘ We trnated that it had been He 
which should have redoemed Israel; and to- 
day is the third day since theso things were 
done.” “Marthe and Mary ‘were paged fa 

tor sorrow from apparent of 
Fema than from the lor of tror brothar. And 
in lator times, what a contradiction to evory 
cherished hope must the Jow have oxperi- 
enced when he saw tho total ‘lestruction of 
Jorusslom, and the irretriovablo ruin of tho 
nation! To say that all thoso failod to com- 
prehond the meaning of what God was doing 
convays a feeble idea of the shocr darkness 
in which those episodes were involved for 
‘those who pussedl throngh thom, 

‘And similar experiences occur in lifo now. 
Thore ara somo on whom stroke follows 
stroke, and from whose heart the burden of 
griof, disappointment, and caro is nover for 
@ moment lightened. It seoms hard that 
whilo others cnjoy summer brightness their 

is always curtained with gloom; whilo 
ers havo health thoy have pain and weak- 
noas; while othora ", Je a8 
may, adversity is their inovitahle doom. 
So “have we seen happy homes strangely 
visited by sorrows so very hard as to havo 
beon the Jast we would have oxpoctod from 
the hand of a loving Father, The one who 
could tho least he apared muddenly struck 
down, and with him tho stay shattorod of 
tho inmocont mit the helpless; the mother 
tarn from tha clinying arms of the child, or 
th infant, who had been as a light from 
hhoaven in the honic, matched away in its apot- 
Joss beanty, and the music that was rwootest in 
life silonced for over! Vorily what the Lord 
docs at such tines “wo know not now.” It 
ie all dark—ntterly dark ; and all that tho 
faithful heart con do is to lift tho eye from 
tho myutories of arth to that Preseneo 
whore all ia light, where all ix known, and 
to wait pationtly’on the Lord. “The 
tho Lord slay mo yet will J trust in itim,” 
-waa the grand uttcranes of one who had no 
Tight as to the reusons for tho divine dealing, 
‘but who knew that ‘beyond these voices 
there waa peaco"=-that the Lond reigned in 
rightoousnoss, and that all His ways wore 






Bat if our Loni explains to us how there 
must be many of [Tis deatings which wo know 
not now, he gives us the assurance that we 
shall know horenfter. This often holds true 
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ing of Abreham’s life, and tho carrying of 
Joseph into Egypt. Wo can now peresive the 
reason of the <lostruetion of Jerusalem and 
the removal of tho Tomplo. The darkest 
hour in tho history of the disciplos has proved 
the brightest for tho world, “And what has 
occurred in the history of tho world finds 
illustration in the narrower sphero of por- 
sonal or domestic life. As the Jacob knew 
Defoe he died why God had taken Joseph 
snd Benjamin from him, and as the sistors of 
Bethany knew tho deeper blessing for them- 
selves and the world which came from the 
doath of their brother, 80 we also loan, aftor 
1 time, how sorrows that once appearcd almost 
ruthloss, havo been the soureo of benofits we 
had never dreamt of before. Tho rending 
of the floshly veil has perhaps oponod the 
Holy of Holies ; the blow which clothed the 
mother with the widow's mourning may havo 
struck the spark of a new life in the son or 
daughter, ‘The dineppalntment and failure 
of earthly hopes may have heen accompanied. 
Wy an education in principle infinitely moro 
valuable than any gift of fortune, bute 
ferer is sometimes spared to recognise these 
good ends of trial; but there are often sorrows 
which wo never uniorstand on carth. Thoro 
are Jobs on whom no day of brightness 
dawns, and familics to whom tho ways of 
Gol appear dark to tho very end. 

Thore is, however, a day coming, our Lord 
assures ws, when all these juhlems will be 
solve, And wo know what tho conchision of 
them all will be, for wo read that whon all 
God's judgments have bren soplcined tho 
great song of the redeemed will be ono of 
glulnoss ond praise, “(rent and marvel- 
Jous aro Thy works, J.ord God Almighty ; just 
and truo aro thy ways, thou King of Sainta, 
Who shall not fear Thoo, O Lunt, and glo- 
rity Thy namo for Thou only art holy ; for 
all nations shull come and worship Thee ; for 
all Thy judgmenta aro male manifost,” 

‘Wo may, thorefore, bo contont with heing 
now in darknoss in reference tu many events 
in our own history and that of the world, 

lieving in a Father whore name is lovo— 
which in its highest form is another word for 
wisdom and holiness—we may he cortain that 
He not only never afflicts willingly, but for 
‘our good, and that it is the Jou! poasiblo suf- 

ing which is over intlictod on any boing 
in this would or the next. If wo only knew 
the real purpose of the things which now 
appear the hardest and strangest, we may be 
certain that instead of murmuring we would 
nttor a donp “ Amon ” of willing and thank- 

obedience, 


even in this life, Woe can now see the mean- ful 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


JS te reer of house there was a 
garden, not at ull 2 large affair, for land 
in that part of town is too expensivo to be 
act apart for anything #0 unprofitable as 
Sloren yer by agi and was borered by 
ven y 0 was 7 
@ brick wall, into which tho smoke of thou- 
sonds of howschold fires seomed actually to 
have entered, Whon wo first took posses- 
sion of the houso this wall lookel oxceed- 
ingly raw and dosolate, and there was even 
& suspicion of squalor about it, which was 
altogether out of accord with the aristocratic 
character of the neighbourhood and the 
magnitude of the ront, But as the epring 
advanced cartuin forlorn-looking creepers 
fay ove yur Doki he gutlone 
only in my own lon, but 8 
of my neighbours, took a hopeful show of 
green, and by the time the kindly summer 
reached us the dingy wall was throo-fourtha 
hidden with flowers and foliage, and a scroen 
1G ore oe Sao 
pletely that by dint of a little imaginatic 
we could fancy carsales Sey the ilo 
country solitule. We a gaily striped 
tont erected here, with a boarded 
carpeted floor, and there, when my official 
dutios for the day were over, we held revel 
over five-o'clock tea. Sometimes, on very 
bright mornings, we made the pretence of & 
picnic, and broaldasted out there, to the par- 
sa setsfaction a ‘the page boy, who 
lo picnic more completel: 
than any other member of the 
and docorated his face with London blacks 
by rolling on tho grass behind the tent, out 
of aight, in the intervals of duty, 

It was pleasant, in the summer dusk, 
take one’s aftorlinner coffee and cigar 
thia retreat, or to lie upon @ rug on 
limited scrap of lawn, staring up at the 


emokoe-softened 
quil weather, is more besutiful than the 


sky, which, in 
ie wae Letom one Chey after s day 
of sweltering heat when I Isy thus 
thinking in a huzy fashion of ths seed 
Clara and Mary had been seated beside me, 
talking quietly, and now, perhay 

uarter of an hour, my wife and I hud been 


a together. We had not exchi 
: toget! not exchanged a 


l 


s 


1 
for a, 


word during this time, but I was filled with 
® pleasant gonse of hor nearness and com- 
panionahip, and it has olways seemed to me 
to be a rather poor and thin companionship 
where people must needs be perpotually 
talking. It was an under thing be- 
twean us, though nobody spoke of it, that a 
Inte vis noar at tan a. wook or two 
’s promised stay of six months would 
come to a close, and wo know that th 
she was far happier with us than she wor 
have been elsewhore, she would make an 
effort more or less determined to return to 
the Sisterhood. Porsonally I was resolved 
to make a very determined effort to retain 
her, ary u bang the more ergo because I 
thought seen now and again a cloud 
upon Olars’s spirits which I attributed to her 
fear of the approaching parting. 

Sho sat at tho door of tho tont with s 
book which it was too dark to read, held 
laxly in ono hand beside hor, with a finger 
heerig! tho Jeavos, still unconecionsly mark, 

at which eho put it by. 
it ‘clone, bodide her, within easy aod 
‘could sce tho book and tho hand with 
the wodding-ring upon tho fingor, but hor 
drooping face as sho scomoll to look down 


and was dark against the shini lor 
of the sky. E rolled 3 rein 


.  Lrolled idly ovor, and poszess- 
{ng mysaf of the ook, took the little ringed 
hand in ming, and to my torror and astoniah- 
mont, a Jarge, warm tear fell. I rose to m} 
kneos and asked bce rlibed tho bora 
of that possible coming parting, 
imagine nothing clse as a cause for 
tears, but ‘had that been » reason for hor 
grief the answer would havo come easily, 
for awhile, T could got no rexpanse 
ttle 


To find my poor ifo huge 
me round the neck with both cms aad 
in 


" ng?” 
John! My poor, dear John! What 
do without ine 1” 

fithout her? I had no thonght or fear 
of being without her. What did it meant 
T asked her over and over again, and for sole 
answer there were the clinging arma and 
silent tears, and now and i 
figure shaken by » sob. I insisted, I be- 
sought, I prayed her to be brave, and tell 


me everything. I cudgelled my brains in 9 
troubled bewiidarment, for any reanonable 
explanation of the griof and foar which ovi- 
dently beset her. At last she told me, exy- 
ing more and more softly, with hor anns 
about my nock and her finshed wet cheok 

aed aguinat mino, that she would not live 
Tong, and that it broke hor heart to think of 


a me alone. oe és 
fotlivo long t waa in ie 
of health and strength. She phe te 


little odd and fanciful of late, unreasonably do- 
pressed at momenta, gayor and brighter than 
usual sometimes, without apparent reason. 
But in danger? I kuow that if there bad 
beon any wolid foar, my heart, in its 
natural robellion against the thought of 
avorance, would havo banished it to the 
Jatert moment. I could roaliso that cer- 
tainty, oven thon, but I saw no cause for 
alarm at all, and tricd my tendorest bost to 
Taugh her out of this singular fantasy. Find- 
ing thot at least it was no fantasy to hor 
mind, I became aware of a vague terror. 
Lam no moro superstitious than the average 
run of men, but 1 remembered all manner of 
legends of fulfilled presentiment. 
helped her into the house, and havi 
patent her in on cates ead Mae, 
with unnecessary wra) foun 

and boguing hor to stay ith my wife until 
my return I ran off in haste for the nearost, 
dostor, Happily for tho onding of my 
anxioty, the nearest doctor chancod to be a 
man of high repute, and was at homo, 1 

i nature of my trouble, and ho 
heard tho narrative with an inhuman smiling 
calm, asanmed his glovoa and hat, and sot 
out with mo. Ilo wna closoted with his 
pationt for the spaco of some five minutes, 
at the end of which timo he found me wait- 
ing foverishly in tho hall, I drow him 
through tho dining-room door, and qe 
tioned him. Was thoro any danger? ‘Was 
it anything bat  feminino fancy # 

“ My dear sir,” ho responded, rubbing his 
houds and smiling, “it is © fominino fact. 
‘Thero ie not tho faintest cause for anxiety, 
hut ladies in Mrs, Denkam’s condition are 
liable to theao attacks of despondoney. You 
must do your beat to keep her mind upon a 
levol—a loved, my good str.” He deseribod 
the level in the air with two white, plump 


hands, stooping a little ax he did so, a8 if to seamed 


indicate that he would rather havo the level 
4 little low down than otherwise. * Ler 

tent condition ia overything that could be 
desirod. Positively everyiking that coald 
be desirod. ‘The one thins I should feel dir 
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to recommend would be that you 
should find for hor, if possible, a discrsct, 
calm-minded, experienced, and’ affectionate 
companion of her own sox.” 

I instantly at the boll, and rang, 
not the mad peal I might have rung if I hail 
not suddenly remembered mysolf, but a 
modest tinkle, barely audible. 

“You know such a lady!" asked tho 
doctor, “You are about to send for her ¢” 
bs inking of hviog x. MY ws iomet 
in leaving us. wife is most 

attached to her, and I traced her 
dea] lency to that cause, Pray permmade 
her to stay. You have only to tall fer what 
you have said to mo, and I know that sho 
will not droam of leaving us,” 

‘The maid entering the room at this instant, 
in answer to my summons, I sent 2 message 
to Miss ing her to como for 8 
minute tothe dining-room. When shoenterod 
her face brightened at the sight of tho doctor, 
— doctor's face brightonod at the sight 

“‘Bistor Constance {” he said, in a tone of 
great Joasure. “I think wo have found 1 

luty for you. TI have just soon Mrs. Don- 

who has been alarming her husband 

hy a touch of low spirits and desponden y, 

very natural in ber present state, He tells 

thia despondency is duo to tho four 

your departure. Now a fixed despon- 

doney, my dear Sistor Constance, ia a danger 

in a caso liko this, We must avoid it if 
wo cup.” 

As soon a3 the doctor paused I hastevod 
to my that much as Clara and I had valued 
hor companionship we should be » hundred- 
fold more grateful for it now, I was av 
urgent in my fear lest Clara's mind should 
quit that levol which tho doctor seomed to 
think desirublo for hor that she gave way at 
ones. I thanked hor with all my heart, and 
begged her without delay to tell Clara of the 
promise she had mado, 

“That,” said tho doctor, " will be her heat 
medicine.” When Mary lad gone, in obe- 
dienes to my request, he added, with a quocr 
kind of brusquerie which I understood Letter 
later on, “I’m glad she’s loft us, because I 
wanted to eay a word about her. That 
woman, Mr. Denham,” laying an impressive 
hand upon my shoulder, “ix an angel.” Ho 

almost angry about it, and looked 
as if he would have liked mo to contradict 
the statement, but I assented to it warmly. 
He li for a minute or two, while he 
drew on his gloves, to say that he bad met 
her often in the pursuit of his professional 
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duties, aud had formed s high opinion of 
her. “The loftiest, sir," he said,—*the 
loftiest,” with the same tone cf brusqueric 
and defiance, With this, he went away, | 
staying only for » minute in the hall to tell | 
me that I waa not to trouble him again un-’ 
Joss I saw actual need for it. 

T was not at all surprised when next 


moming her delight at my having 
fallon won Doctor Mason. 

“T think,” she said, ‘he is the kindest- 
hearted croatare in tho world. People speak 
of him as one of the hardest-working mon 
in London, but he a third of his 
time in doctoring patients who cannot pay 
him o penny.” 

‘There are many such men in the ranks of 
his profession. Iromembor, when I got to 
know him intimately, as I did, telling bim 
one day that doctors wore the only peoplo in 
the world who spent thoir lives in an earnest 
endeavour to loave themselves nothing to do, 
He twinkled over this, and ans , My 
dear sir, we are all engaged in providing 
work for gonorations of our successors. We 
patch up the feoble.” 1 cornored him directly 
aft ‘by asking whether, if « medical 
man found s moans by which all disosso and 
sickness could be onded, be would make his 
knowledge public, He thundered, “By | 
heaven, yos, air!” but addod, “wo can bo 
grits easy on that head, Nobody will avor 

it. 


To get back to my story, Mary stayed, 
and was of infinito uso and comfort, as 
wherover she wont sho seemed to be. She, 
at least, seemed to have found the love) 
neceasary to « tranquil mind. Her mood 
could rise somotimos toe gentle gaiety, but 
if this had any corresponding depression, 
no cue rt here was allowed a now ow ak 

‘went about the world ina , 

sweot calm, not sad, and yet with a touch of 
sadnoss always in my contemplation of it, 
Clara recovered her uzual courage and good 
spirits almost immediately with tho certainty 
@f not losing her eompauion, and though of 
course her espemdenee came back sgain 
from time to time, she fought an oasier battle 
with them than at first, 

Mrs, Grantley and har brother, who was a 
childless widower, were moving about Swit- 
verland. We heard of them from Basle, 


Anowing wt any git 
might be. They followod no 

but veered to flit 
them. Clare's letter, 
announcing the coming cvent, followed them | 


are 


about from place to piace fora month, but 
whon onca it reached her Mra, Grantley came 
flying ovor with matronly solicitude, and in 
my own house I became a ciphor. It is « 
fact in arithmotic that it you pnt any other 
figare before a cipher that hitherto inex 
ivo sign takes an immediate value, In 
cucholl ai it ie not oo, Twas the 
cipher, every othor in the by 
if it ‘were but ‘clothed fa, petticosta, wag 
before me. But I acquired no value from 
this circumstance. 
T heard all this whilo, at considerable in- 
only, occasional nows of Pole. He 


thenco he had wandered to the Crimes, to 
look at the fields over which the fancy of 
the whole workl had hovered afew yoara 
before. His lottera expressed but little of 
his feeling, but he woke up somewhat about 
Tnkerman and the Alma, and the oropiy 
battered fortress of Sobastopol. Next 
heard of him as being bent buck for Paria, 
and in case all should go well at home 1 
ised myself an vatly mesting with him 

m a month went by without « 
onl ome him, six bios et mouths, 

up a friendly corroapondance 

with Maclay, tad it wos frou him that I 
heard my first news, after this pause, of the 
missing wanderer, It causcd mo a good deal 
of anxiety. 
“Your friend, Lord Worborongh,” wrote 
Macllray, “is back this seven wovks in the 
capital of sin and foolighness, Ilo isa bright, 
manly fellow, and unloss I am 4 fool 
thin commanly am,ho has plenty of natural, 
rativnal lights to guide him, ut if halt 
the storios that Paris is ringing with just 
now aro tru, he haa cut the last tether of 
Tusson, and gone astray altogether. Ho haa 
taken ‘an hotol, und bas sot it up in a very 

rand fashion, and ho has gathored about 
fim the wickodest, clovereat crowd in all 
the city. He isnot the lad to go to the mis- 
chief with fools for his companions. His 
heurt’s in tho right place still, I'm thinking, 
eud F'll tell you a very charactoristic thing 
of him, though I must not be held as express- 
ing my approval of the expenditure of money 
80 gotten im a holy cause, The facta of tho 
caso aro theso, and I have taken the pains to 
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or this night woek, and 
played 90 hig! that Worborough won 
the othor body two hundred and 
five thousand francs, If you'll put 
English monoy, you'll find that, 
on the rate of oxchange, its total is 
thousand English h pounds ster] 
played till noon, and then the 
it up, Lord Worl 


day, 
world that what's ei 

is spent under his belly, and though I’m far 
from arguing, ss T'm sure you know, 

monoy had better have boen put to baso 
Uses, 4 have a focling that it's out of secord- 
ance with the general fitness of things 
sum ¢0 nequired should be spent in such a 
fashion.” 

I know somothing of this Marquis de St. 
Marei, and was strongly of opinion that any 
monoy which found ita way from his exche- 
quor to that of « charitable i 
had changed hands with advantage to tho 
‘world at 1 I was sorry to hoar of him 
aa being one of Polo's companions, but I 
could hardly beliovo that the connoction was 
likely to Isat long or to be familiar. Mac- 
Tiray’a codo of morals was of the strictest 
old-fashioned Scottish sort, and I know so 
well that many things condonod 
world at. would soem wicked in his 
eyes, that I was able to make considerable 

luctions from his story of Pole’s wildness. 
The ones a ees foat Plas dis- 
turl me , however, in 
my love for him and my kaowlodge of his 
circumstances 1 was quick to find excuses, 
‘The apoiled lifo, in which it wns so oosy for 
him to fancy that every svenuc to happincas 
was closed, the great wealth suddenly ac- 
quired, the rebound ot -epitis and enterprise 
nataral to hia years, all made apology for 
him, [ fancied him grown desporato and 
seeking distraction from the emptiness of his 
own soul in these questionable ways. I 
fonnd somo comfort in the roflection that 
whithersoovor his troubles might drive him 
he sould never couse to be a arlene and 
an English gent to 18 ie 

tatu oedepretinaals besten 

ut it saree bim from a good many things 
which tho ereed of people othorwise bred 
and nurtured inspire no repulsion for. 

Thad my own anxieties, and for a time at 
least thoy wero urgent enough to drive evon 
Pole’s afairs from my mind, but in the end 
all went happily, and my establishment was 
inereased in strength by one. The addi- 
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ton to the garrison was an addition to the 
majority, for the baby was a girl, is 
now, unleas my fatherly 
‘me, @ very charming 
woman, of the porter a 
Having defended myself beforehand by this 
statement, I may be held oxeusod for maying 
that I was dissppointed, and even. ahoe! 
dy her earliost axpoct, 1 hed boon interested, 
in most things which had come into my 
sphoro of observation, but I had never be- 
foro found any real end inviting op; ity 
of becoming intorested in a baby, Hor com- 
ion struck me as bring far too florid. J 
doubta which were almost ic as to 
the future of her noso, Tho darkling scowl 
she cast npon me at our first intorviow 
lingored on my memory for hours, I nover 
dared to mention my misgivings, but the 
chorus of approval raised by the whole fomi- 
nine eontingont sounded in my oars like the 
hollowest of mockeries. I examined, I criti- 
cisod, I inquired within mysolf ; faintly, 1 
dared to hopo. But, whilet grandmamza—— 
the world, 1 think, never hold a prouder, or 
one moro conscious of ber dignity—pro- 
claimed with sparkling eyoa and. toned 


colour that the baby was the living of 
her mothor, and whon the mother, with o 
certainty of faith no doubt oould have 


the shaken, cricd aloud her discovery in that 


terra-cotta coloured scowl of a resemblance 
to me, I felt that both my wifo and myself 
‘were humiliated anc igned. 

‘There are fow things in the world which 
introduce themselves with so little promise 
to tho masenline mind as a baby. But is 
there anything eleo in tho world which so 
quickly Knits iteelf about the heart? 1 can 
give voics to my mingivings now without 

ame, becauss I know them to be common 
to my sex. At that time I hid them, because 
Thonostly thought that I was a fiend sm 

a creature denaturalised, and yoid 
the insight of affection. 

Tho Sistor Superior from that little, half 
conventual establishmont off the Strand, had 
beon several times to sco us, She came one 
special Saturday afternoon, when by rare 
hesard Mary wes absent from her ordii 
Gutios amongst ths poor, Clam, = little 
fatigned by a morning drive, hnd gone op 
stairs to rest, and Mary was nursing 
youngor Clara, by this time between two 
and three montha old, whon the Sister 
Superior was announced. I was looking on 
te with s very visible fatherly com- 
placency, for by this time tho terrcotta 
complexion had changed to a delicate pinky 
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white, and the scowl had given plnco to the 
most innocent and engnging exprowion— 
when the notherly Lay enterod. 1 ‘Baby was 
crowing and ling inan inarticulate cestasy 
about something of other which noither of 
ua could understand, and Mary was bending 
over har like aome mild Madonna in a pic- 
ture, with a smile ao tendor and innocant and 
radiant that it fitly matched even the infan- 
tine Deanty of, the child cas 

e motherly Sister Superior at 
the baby, and stoo) to Kae it Wien she 
raised hoad she kissed the nurse, and 
putting a plump, withered hand on either 
cheek, looked at hor affoctionately, and said, 

“This ia your place, my dear.” 

CHAPTER XXXL 

‘Wren tho following August brought the 
wecond of my annual vacations my whole 
houschold 4] ud itself, gmndmamma, 
mother, and baby, with all their inevitable 
bdolongings, and started off for Switzorland. 
Clara and I had spent an infinity of 
‘mont on Mary, and had at length 
in persuading her to accompany us, In old 
days she hed travelled a good deal with hor 

r, but he had ted hor chiefly to 
placea which wore of interest to himeolf, and 
the had nover seon the Alps. It was one of 
the droams of her lifo to see Mont 
bat she would have resisted our invitations 
to the last if wo had not found an ally in 
‘Dr. Mazon, who insisted that a holiday was 
necessary to hor. On her visite baron the 

eho still wore her half-conventual garb, 

it she had long since set it aside for ordi- 
ary occasions. 

e made our first halt in Paria, and m; 
wife naturally knew well enough that 
meant to call upon Pole there. Neither she 
nor Mary mado any allusion to him in my 
hearing, and when, on tho tay ate our 
arrival I set out from tho hotel slone, no in- 
quiries wore mado as to my jed. desti- 
ation. We wero staying of an hotel in the 
Rue de Rivoli, and I but to cross tho 
Place du Carrousel, to walk a couple of hun- 
dred yards to the right and to cross the river 
to reach Polo's residence on the Qnai d'Orsay, 
I had written from London, telling him of 
the day on which I would call, and had ex- 
pected hie, ta be. alane: te roceive me. I 

jim entertaining a dozen gt 
at breakfast, but he jumped up from his seat 
at the head of the table when I was shown 
into the room, and came forward to meet me 
with « genuine friendly warmth. Whilst 
lis face was lit up at the first sight of ma, 
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and for e moment or two afterwards, I did 
not notice tho change which had como upon 
lim. Bat when 6 seat bad been found for 
me ut tho table, and he had settled down 
again, Thad time to obecrve him. Thoro 
wore no actual lines in his face, but as it 
were & proparation for thom. fis expres. 
sion in silence waa very m and he 
looked tired, an as I could not help think- 


ing, He had always Lean » fair 
linguist since I had known ‘kim, and now, 
after his y ety in Paris, be had 


achieved an ease and elegance in 
French aa Englishmen rarely attain to. Ex- 
copting himsolf, I was tho only Englishman 
at the table, and I had known bvforehand 
that he sssociated but little with his country- 


men. 
‘The talk was wonderfully bright and light, 
with now and again 8 tonch, ‘ight and Highs 
it, which, though it was never more than 
momentary, served to give it a flavour of 
reason. The namos of most of tho 
‘wore eae a me, and rere feels to 
every! who know anything of art, letters, 
oud Tolitic, in Paria. uring my own briof 
journalistic sojourn thero I had seen, on first 


those nighta of theatrical roprosentutions, in famous 


studios, and in the parliumentary ranks in 
the Chamber of Reoprbeentatives, ‘tort of the 


Blane, faces which surrounded mo, und I was 


Pleased to find myself ono of an assembly 


80 
The table was spread with a sumptuous 
refinement, tho wines ware somothing to re- 
member, but the tulk was the best 
the meal. It was self-conscious and waty, 
Tiko the dangerous dexteritios of a tumbler, 
but like those same dexterities, it waa grace 
fol and assured, and lookod #0 easy as to 
tompt one to the bolief that onosolf could do 
it, It glanced and glittered, and posed, and 
evorybody Joughed “ ite pretty, daring, 
wayward ways, but kooping » watchful eye 
on my old fend I could see that bolow his 
surface gaisty there wasa deep-ruoted andcon- 
stant He wna as keen and ready as 
any of his gussta, but his good things were 
diting, and et timea almost savage. Several 
timos in the course of the breakfast I heard 
‘one or other of his cronies allude to him as 
the possimist, and that indoed seemed to be 
his accepted title. 

Broakfast over, wo adjourned to an apart- 
ment in which the ent of the fur- 
nitorestruck meat first sight as being curious, 
‘The room was large and sum} it from. 
the contre of it every article had beun cleared 
away, with the exception of a small table 
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with » green-baizo top, and s brace of chairs, particular encounter is historisal in gaming 
which stood one on cithor side of it, Other circles, and, I suppode, it is no wonder that it 
chairs there were in plenty, lounges, cau- excited me, cven spart from my interest in 
pettacs, and whatnot, but these were alldrawn one of the players. on Pole had s reverse 
sway, an if for the soeommodation of astand- I tromblod lest the whole aman of eventa 
ing gollary round the little green-baizo-topped should go against him; when he won I trom- 
table. Amongst the gpsta was one man, bled with thumph, and between coup and coup 
and Leeptanrs only, ne fone T mislikod. Tteeeatded with exsternent The Players sat 
Le was handsome, after 2 Mophistophelian, quiet, like a pair of fates, and were apparently 
wicked fashion, but he was prematurely the least moved and intorcsted of all the 
wrinkled and clderly, and looked sltogetber people there. Only I began to notios a cor- 
cruel, cunning, and untrustworthy. 1 was tain strainod look about the eyes of Polo's 
not long in discovering that this ' it. He had had a cloar and rather 
‘was no other than the Marquis do St, Marci, hectic flush of colour on the check whon he 
‘T was not long iu discovering either that the sat down first at the iable, and this flush of 
whole object of tho gathering was to witness colour spread gradually until the under and 
match betwoon the Marquis and Lord Wor- upper oyelid wore charged with it. 
yh at doarté, Pole, it appeared, had called for new oards at the expiration 
to» gamo of threo hours’ of tho first half-hour, Int they brought him 
duration at stakes almost unheard of, and, no better fortune than tho old. game 
sinea he liad won honvily from his opponent, still wont against him, and though evory 
had accepted tho defiance. minuto was filled and overfilled with interost 
Cigars and cigarettes were lit, two mon the plaintive voice of the pondale chiming, 
‘were appointed, one in the interest of each of threo fell npon my oar long before it was ox- 
the players, to mark the score, Pole and his Again the Marquis de St. Marci 


for now cards, and stil] the run of luck 
game began. I made my first acquain- i i i 


him, I was beginning to 
tance with écarté that day, and havo whan it tare and for a pad 
followed up the introduction, so that ard ho took everything before 
im, at such & that the positions of the 
bogan_to be reversed, and Polo became 
loser, When four o'clock sounded Pole 
e twenty thousand franca to the bad, 
that the gnme fluctuated in brief 
cach ono of which, to my ovorstrained 
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unable to describe the play. Tony it 
have been very skilful on both 

the rapt jos with which it was wat 
by the little crowd about the table. 
‘was a noble pondule upon the mantolpi 
with a bronze figure, life-size, pois 
upon the top of it, and when two o’ ed likely to load to final vi 
sanded the firet deal was made, I did feat. iy became vane at 

ike the proceodings at all, and, in point fe was losing beyond all doubt, Allaw- 
fact, I felt u kind of inward protesting rago ing for the Lest possible good fortuno in the 
against thom, but before the fame gone Inst half-hour, he could not expect to make 
on for a quarter of an hour 1 was os pus- his losses good; and when five sounded and 
sionately and cagorly absorbed as any devotes tho game was over he reso the loser, in round 
at the shrine of chance thore present. At money, of twelve thousand pounds. Jt ap- 
fire the run of luck was all in ole’ favour, peared that ho had prepared himeclf for thia 
but tho Marquis was as calm and cool as if contingency, for he drow out a cheque-book 
ho had been playing for farthings, Many of and wrote ® cheque for the amount before 
the men standing round had little nole-books, rising, and parsed it over to the Marquin, 
in which they cast up the resultsof the game who noce) it with amiling thanks, ond 
a8 it progressed. yy showod these at buttoned it up in his pockct-book. 

intervals with shruggings of the shoulders, —_Aftor this tho littlo assembly of celebrities 
Lifted eyebrows, pe oxcited smiles to moltod away with great rapidity, and in half 
other men, who bad kept no count. Ina an hour Polo and I wore left. to ourselves. 
mere half-hour the total of Pole’s winnings Uo lit a cigarette, and throw himeelf upon a 
doubled my annual income from sll sourecs, sofa with a worn-out air. 

Ido not know whether it is so with all “Ita gamo,” he asid laughingly, 
men, but for mysolf, though I am not, nor “but dcarté’s life. No man can play 
aver have boon, anything of a gambler, thore against the carda, 1 Logan too well to go on 
in an extruordinary fascination in ing on well, and I knew st the end of the first half- 
at games of mingled chance and skill. is hour that Iwas bound to lose, Win first, 
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Jose last. That's as truc 2s anything can be 
in a world whore everybody's predictions aro 
Lound, more or loss, to be falsitied.” 

T have confessod already that I had been 
catried away by my excitement over the 
same, and it ia quite possible that if Polo’s 
muccess had continued my interest in it might 
lave endured until the close; but 
that last half-hour in which he had boen ob- 
viously doomed to failure T had found ample 
time to cool, and [had come back to common- 
renge, oven if, ns often happons, I had taken 
2 roundabout way to it. Ono takes tho 
wrong way to common-snao at times, and 
gotaswitchod hack to it in a surprising fashion. 
In point of fact, common-soure lives in #0 
many places that oven the most errant of 
travellors can harlly avoid an occasional en- 
counter with her, 

“You look severe, John,” eaid Polo, mising 
himeelf on one elbow idly, and ing me 
acroes the little cloud of amoko which had 
just loft hie lips. “You disapprovo of these 
things? You would rathor sce a man with 
my income and position engage hia fortune 
in the amelioration of the world at ' 
Why, so would I; but then, you seo,” ho 
went on with an idle bitterness impossible to 
describe, “one develope, a8 philosophers aro 
tonching us, in tho direction where oue cn- 
countors tho least resistance.” 

I was somewhat weariod by the excitement 
of the afternoon, and ® little absabed in- 
wandly by the memory of my own share in it, 
80 that for a minute or two I found no heart 
to answor him. By the time I hail recovered 
myself enough to what my own honest 
and natural cmotions really were, tho time for 
an auswer socmed to have gono by, snd I kept 
silences, though many things occurred to mo 
ax hoing worth the trouble of saying. 

tthe ‘boginning of tho play the sun had 
shone into the room so brightly that it had 
‘heen found nocessary to draw the curtains as 
a shield against ik Half-way h the 
tame they had been partly rotired again, and 
now a singlo broad lared tipon’ the 
pior-glass and its gold border, near tho ccil- 
ing. The plaintive, silvery voice of the pen- 
ute chimed again, and tho room seomed to 
aink into the shadow of the great house which 
atood at the west and tothe reir. The lost 
glow of broad day departed from the chamber, 
and Pole snd I were left in o half twilight, 
which seamed the more obecure because of 
that lately-vanished blaze. 

“T can’t see now,” he said, “ whether 
look severe or not, but I suppose you’ 
yevere.” 
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“T feel sorry,” I answered Lim. 

“That,” he reaponded, “is a little worse 
thon feeling severe. I'd a greut deal rather 
that you didn’t feel sorry about mo, Jack, 
I think, all things considered, it might be 
happier for yon and mo if we missed each 

r altogether, and mado up dit minds to 
tako difforent ways,” 

T asked him if ho thought it likely that 
wo could forgot ouch other if we lived ever 
so far apart, and, rising from tho rofa he was" 
lounging on, he crossed over and took n gout 
near mo, I do not know that it in uocessary 
at any time to analyzo memories and omo- 
tions, but I know distinctly that his dim 
figure lounging acrosa tho room ut me with 
hus hands in his pocketa and his head thrown 
be tho ‘ver eer ret which be 

lopped into the chair he chose, 
attitudo he took there, reminded mo of « 
time when he and I had both sup, his 





troubles to be over. I do not think, calling 
to mind our wholo careor togother, that at 
any momont in it I lad loved him #0 well or 


pitied him so profoundly. Wo are bound 
nowadays to keep cool, und to hide, even 
when wo cannot choke, our smotions, but if 
Thad followed the instinet of my own heart 
at that moment J should havo put ny arma 
around him and havo oried liko a child or a 
bra As —_ 1 burst into So coroesa 
anger. It wna my only rofugo 

myself. But I think he understood me, 

“You have no right,” I suid, “to make 
this, kind of thing the occupation of your 
life. 


“Granted,” ho answored. ‘So far as I oan 
see one has no right to anything. When the 
Doaten mule has no ploasure loft him hut to 
kick over tho traces, and when he always 
gets beaton for doing it by that angelic moni- 
tor which tries to govern mulos—ch, Jack, 
jan’t it rather hard for him if his fellow-mule 
eotnes to bray reproach at him 1” 

I understood it all, and told him so, 

“Ive only the enporior intelligonce thet 
understands” he sail “Doo's you think 
you're a shade too young to be able honestly 
to take that tone with mot” 

I was silont at this, and sat in a sort of sick 
‘amazement at it. 

Don't be angry, Jack,” he eid suddenly. 
“Thore’s a kind of stulf that is purified by 
maby fires, You can’t give it too many to 
burn tho dross out of it. But thore’s another 
kind of stuff that gota to be all dross if you 
burn it too long and too often.” We wore 
quict for @ time, and then he askod me, 
“Did you ever hear me grow! till nowt Look 
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Jack,” ho wont on, “I've looked et it porausded of the folly of his own conrss as 
aie often. What have I got to do? Go you can bo, it ia of little uso to argue 
and take my scat in the Houso and make with him, I bethought me of Pole's declara- 
spooches make a namo? I’ve thought tion about the trust in which he held his 
about it, Turn philantlropic landlord and i fortune; but I was cortain that he also re- 
interest mygelf in the canso of the tenant membered it, and it would have bean gra- 
former and tho labourer? I've thought ; tuitoualy atupid to remind him of it, 
about that too, and I think I make my “Since I had to through Paria,” I 
pretty easy, But Lady Worh ’s io said lamely, “I couldnt help looking you 
the police court now and then, and [ can't up.” 
show up. I have to hide myself. I have “No,” he said; “I expected you to call.” 
to sing small, J have to exile myself from  Thero was a in both of ua since 
my own country and tho work I would do, the hearty reccption at mid-day ; but I know 
if had the chases to do it” that my own cold unhappiness grew out of 

“Lady Worborongh in the police court 1” ' the change in him, and Tine ‘my presence a 
Tried. “What do you mean t” the spectacle of his extravagant gambling 


*Qne comes from home to learn news of 
home,” he answered bitterly. “You haven't 
heard t” 


“I have hoard nothing,” I answered. “I 
hhave hind no news of Lady Worborough for 
the Fyoater part of a year.’ 

“You road only the respectable journals” 
ho roapondod. “ You don’t know tho Flag of 
Liberty, the palladium of the peoplo, tho 
woekly sheot which proclaims to its own 
public that everybody with a handle to his 
namo is a scoundrel by rule of Magna Charta, 
Thave tho advantage of reading an occasional 
column about her ladyship and mysolf. The 
indignant writor cemonstro’se the fact that 
T am n personage of the tasest 
and therefore have a right to be virtuous ; 
but ho shows also that J am a lord, aad by 
accretion of title and income, vicious. He 

the same things of her ladyship, and 
is eloquent about the closing phrase of the 
police reports, “The fine was paid’ I have a 
round dozen of printed documents up-stairs. 
Til show them to you, if you care to 500 
them. I owe them to some anonymous triend 
of mine, who senda them to me by the 
earlieat: post, and sometimes writes before- 
hand to advieo mo that they are coming.” 

‘He might, by the sound of his voice, have 
beon talking ‘about the most indifforont 
thomo in the world, Finding that J answered 
nothing, he sroso and strolled out of the 
room, returning after a briof absence with 
what turned out to be a pocket-book in his 
bend. He throw this upon the table, and 
told mo that if I wanted intelligence of Lady 
‘Worborough it was there in plenty. He drew 
the ourtains wide apart, aud the room was 
light again. I took the pocket-book from 
the table and glanced at ita eontenta—ecraps 
of newspapers of different dates. The merest 
look was enough, and 7 returned tham. 


‘When you know that's man isaathoroughly | became aware 


waa answerable for that. 

“We are going on to Brussels to-morrow,” 
Teaid. “Clara wanta to make a flying oall 
upon some friends there, I suppose wo shall 
‘soc no more of each other for a while *” 

“No,” he auswored, “I suppose not. Are 
you alone, you two §” : 

T told him that Mise Delamere was with 
us, and Mra Grantley. 

“Ab, well,” anid, “that ends it;” as if 
ho had had some thought of joining us until 
he know of ‘6 

I said a ing about having to get back 
in time for dinner, and addod that my ab- 
sence would already be wondered at. We 
shook hands as though we wero the moat 
commonplace of soquaintances, and ho de- 
scented into the hall with mo, We repeated 
our good-byoa there, and I wont away a» 
unhappy as I can remembor to have been at 

ime. No comment was made by an} 
member of our party upon my abeonce, We 
dinod at the table d’hate, amid « loud chatter 
of talk and the wild rushes of overworked 


have sat = a janet Hanes, ict 
any forced hilarity frequent ion 
of noticed would have ‘beon impossibl 
but in this scene of noise and animation 
escaped. The ladies had beon sight-soci 
in my absence, and were all a little tired. 
Glad to get away from them, and saun- 
ing in the fast-growing darkness under 
of the trees in the Champs 
I thought over the day's experience. 
over again 1 made up my mind to 
ole and my heart out to 
the purpose always failed me. 


had ite dark I made 
ny bak ote 

broad into the street I 
@ solitary sombre figura, 


if 


a 


5 
5 


Hi 


di 


fg 
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standing thore. It moved on aaT approashed, 
and I recognivd Pole’s step end carriage. 
‘Tho atroct was very quict. In tho rear 
innumerable Lunpe of tho Place de 1a Con- 
corde, themselves invisible, male a yellow 
bazo npon tho darkness, and the long single 
lino of lights upon tho streets twinklod awny 
into the distance with a diminishing a 
ness, Polo walked on and I followed, 
resolving at almott every footstep to accost: 
hits, Mo took no note of my footsteps ho- 
hind him, and 1 gradually allowcd myself to 
fall farther and forthor in the rear, I eaw 
him pntse opposite the botel and look up at 
its windows. Ho raisod his hat and stood 
‘bare-headed for an instant, and then moved 
on again, J walked aftor him until he had 
sod tho hotel by a hundred yarls, when 
e turned, and we encountered each othor. 
Ho was going by without recognising mo, 
but I hailed him, 

“That you, Jack #” he said, in a difforent 
voice from that in which he had last ad- 
dressed me, Ho passed his arm through 
mine, and wo walked for a considerablo dis- 
tance without spoaking. My Was 80 
Lets Reena ip \" rent 

that I could not trust m; 
to wpeake “Ye lod mo back to the Champs 
Elysécs, where the moon, which was late in 
sgt om, ogun to make an uncertain 
e aky. 

ac ‘ell mo about Mary,” ho said suddenly. 
“ How is she? What does shodot Is eho 
hoppy, ‘or contented ? Tell mo all about hor.” 

oro was not much to tell in tho story 
of that life of silent horoism, self. 
and solf-donial, and what little thore was I 
told bully, being indeed afraid to trust my- 
eelf too far, 

*“T believe,” ho said simply, “that she 
cared for mo as much 8 over & woman 
enred for a man in this world. Heaven 
knows I was nevor worth it, but then a 


man’s worthiness lisa nothing to do with com 


such o toatter. There isn’t a trouble I havo 
that she docen’t share, and sho has snough 
and to sparc of hor own. They're better 
than wo are, Jack. They're strouger, and 
purer, and more pationt.”” 

Finding him in this changed and softened 
mood I opened outmy heart to him. There is 
Ben Tet ine iaal baterey mae 

i norightto preach, but every man 
however weak he knows himself to be, has 
the rent, te Dold ‘ont hati of help and 


tip. 
“You're right, Jack,” he said. “Say no 
more sbout it, Parisis no place for me, and 
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mine for thia yoar pest has boen no life for 
an honost man to lead. I have known it all 
along. I ehall gotaway to-morrow. I don’t 
know yet_whero I shall go or what I shall 
do, bat Til iry to find something worth 
and Til try to do it, Good-night, 
Denham, Don't come any furthor with me 
just now. Good-bye, and Uod bless you.” 
Wo thore, and 1 watehed ‘him as 
he walkod awuy in tho gathoring moonlight 
until he was hidden in tho shadows of the 
avonus, 


CHAPTER XXXU, 


Excerer for tho fact that it lod to may 
encounter with Pole the family trip to Swit- 
zerland would have found no phe in thia 
history. It wus enjoyed and left bobind, 
ond lato in the wana ve all came home 
again, one of us brimming over with 
health and cnorgy, from grandmanms to 
baby, We settled down into our accnetomed 
courses ina day or two. M. Lic iiprdns 
vices not being required again by the count 
until Parliament mot, J devoted myeolt 

it work. Mra. Grantloy took 


tender Feondly Ieave of us, and went, back to Grant- 


ley Holme and her brothor tho Mujor, Clara 
scttled down to the superintendence of the 
household, and Mary resumod her suspended 
labours among the poor. She would, as I 
learned from Clara, have abandoned her 
distinguishing dress altogether, but for the 
fact that the poople amongst whom ahe 
laboured had grown accustomed to it, and 
to part with it would have boen to invite 
curiosit} 


y- 
‘My own inquiries had so long led me to 

a tolersbly close acquaintance with the class 
among whom sho laboured that itwas outof no 
cariosity with res] to their condition that 
T sometimes availed myself of an unoccupied 
honr to sccompany her upon her rounds, I 
lad an idea when I firat offored her my 
jonship, that it would bo pleasant to 
see how she dealt with the people, and I 
cortainly found that idea verified. It was 
t to aoe how that mild prosenoo 

+ comfort to the sick and troubled, 

and to witness the unfailing respect with 
which the roughest blackguards of her quar. 
tor greeted her. I had a talk with ono gen- 
tieman, I remember, who was the terror of 
Green Hill Lens, » rather difficult neigh- 
bourhood for any single individual to bea 
terror to, What this gentleman did for « 
living during the limited periods for which 
ba bogs owt ot jell I am unable to say, but 
he ® pride in dressing like one of the 
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old-fashioned tribe of coal-hoavers, in shorta, 
highlows, and groy worsted stockings, He 
wus sunning his ponderous calves on a door- 
vtop and amoking a short clay there, one 
aflernoon when Mary and I came upon him 
togother, He was a aulky, ill-conditioned 
looking follow, but he gave her an actual 
smilo of wolcomo as he got up to make way 
for ber to enter the ae 

“ You again, mum?” he said, with gruff 
civility. “I thought wo'd seen tho last of 
thed mum,” Mary answared that she had 
away for her health, “I ‘opo 
pot it, mum,” ho said, “ You are e-lookin’ 

than you was.” 

She thanked him, and passed within doors, 
and I, waiting for her in the streot, tried to 
enter into converse with her acquaintance, 
He receive my — withtmarked dis- 
trust, and resuming his pipo ss down again 
upon tho doorstop and enoked with an ob- 
vioualy eontemptuous disregard of my pro- 


gence, When I endeavoured, in spite of 
this unpromising beginning, to continue the 
conversation, he looked up st me surlily. 


“Look ‘ere,” he said. “Who are yout 
‘What aro yout What are you drivin’ at? 
‘Who are you tryin’ to got att I didn’t 
address my conversation to you, did It 
‘What do you want to address your conver- 
sation to me for 1” 

Ttold him I did not like this pride and 
standotfiahness between man and man, and 
added, that if a duke wore to speak to me I 
should try to treat him civilly. 

“That's a noo lay,” eaid my now acquain- 
tance, “Anything does as long as you eaa 
edge the pattor in, don’t it, guv’nor? Just 
get & start, vo as a cove can’t stop you, then 
you can sling it in to your heart's content, 
can't yout What's the line! Is it gospel, 
or tectotal, or the popers? I knows ‘em. 
Don't you talk 10 mo. I oun get as much o° 

our kind o' chin-music as I wants when l’m 
in quod.” 

“Do you care to know what my lay is?” 
Laskod tim. 

“No, gnv‘nor,” ho responded. 
pats at plain, I iat: a 

“Come,” Iw “you didn’t troat the 
lady in this way.” 


“TIE you 


"No," ho mid, dextorously 5 
without removing hia pipe from his ipa," fat 


caus eye. But you see you ain't 9 
f if you was, it's about a hundred 
millon to ons as | shouldn't,” 
You wouldn't treat ine in that way if I 
were a lady!” Lasked him. “Why not?” 
“Cos,” he unswered, ag mlkily as ever, 
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“id be a thousand million to one as you 
wouldn't be a patch on her. When I mceta 
a lady as knows how to be» lady, why thon 
I takes my ‘at off to her like a man. Why 
not? Do you think a cove can’t toll a lady 
whon be sees her? ‘There's plenty of ’em 
comes round hore s-pickin’ up their petti- 


coats, in’ fino and talkin’ thin and 
prety. ios = Taties bo blowel! I 
’em when I sees sm. Don't you talk 


to me. 

After this, he subsided to a bull-dog silence. 

I always mado » point of carrying o woll- 

tobacco pouch with mo upon this 
sort of journey. 1 produced it now, and 
held it out to him with a roquest that he 
would help himself. 

“1 don't ask,” ho observed, “for no man's 
charity. I can always buy as much bac 
as I wants, and if I couldn't I ahould ni 
it 

‘When Mary emerged from Mio hones ae 
uncompromising personage seemed al 
meray" growed, Good trae, remy" 

grow] artornoon, mum,’ 
a8 he stood aside to let her pass. I told her av 
Te, Tent along togetbor of the testimonial to 
teoed er paied then Feed by hand 

rat] it, anc 
she told me that thoro wero some obviously 
well-intentioned peoplo visiting in tho noigh- 
‘ourhood, who spent both time and mono) 
in the sorvios of the poor, but, she ‘added, 
cond hardly imagine how little tact they 


“TE you want to get noar these people,” 
she anid, “you must not remember: veh ‘a 
hin ss social papel You mast forget 

it exists. ‘ou to foryot 
they are very quick and Koon to find you 
out, Batif you really forget it they are at 
ease at once, though they never for an in- 
stant forget it thomselvoa, Iam afraid that 
yon may think I am growing democratic, 
mt I really think thore aro as nico poople 
hore as one meets elsewhere. Thoir manners 
and their ways of speoch aro not ours, but 
apart from those things, which matter a good 
doul, of course, thero are somo real ladies 
and gentlemen here.” 

One heara this sort of atatemont made ip 
cant sometimes, by people who do not 
m the slightest little believe it in 
their hearts. But id believe it, and 
I suppose that her belief afforded one of the 
truest reasons for her success. 

“hore are some amongat them,” ahe went 
on, “who have really been Isdies and gen- 
tlemen, A good many, of course, are 


zl 


pretenders, and ite the 
they have secn, int nme have really 
from complete eepectability.” 

‘As she talked thus, we passod by 
noisome woll of a court, whore a 
women were loudly disousei 
of general interest. I caught 
shrill rattle of an Italian 
woman, with her hands 
air, was screaming, “ Mais, 
jure,” an we wont by. This court was the 
sorrowfullest part of Groen Hill 
though the whole thoroughfare was sorrow: 
ful enough. Tho fronts of its houses secmed 
to have kmown no cleansing or renovating 
touch aince the hour of their erection. From 
the pavoment to the aills of the shop win- 
ows the walla were caked with the mud 
which had been splashed upon them by tho 
toet of gonerations of wayfarers. The pai 
of the woodwork was smothered with 
bubbles, liko a sort of seaweed, and the 
window-panes were encrusted with the reai- 
flaum of hundreds of fogs, and smeared with 
tho rain of uncounted storms. The houses 
huddled. togother from one ond of tho lane 
to the other without a single break on either 
sido, except the one mado by that noisome 
well of a court, and the lane was so netrow 
that single hackney carriage would have 
filled it from korb to kerb. ‘The inh: 
of the lane did at home what little washing 
they had to do, and the windows of the 
wretched housos wore always garnished by 
vandyked rags of dingy white, oa if in satire 
of festivity, or as if the King 
Misories wero coming that way on a ghastly 
gala doy, and his subjecta were in readiness 
to seaeire him, . 

fe woro perbspa twenty yards beyond 
the court when a ali footatep sounded 
Vohind us, and s ebrill yoice cried out, 
turned at this call togethor, recog: 
nised the French woman who had boon ex- 
claiming in the court. 

You speak Fronch, my cister,” sid the 
woman. Mary answered in the affirmative, 
and she poured out a story 60 voluble and in 
Fo marked southern accent, half patois and 
half French, that it was almost impossible to 
eras her, We made out cnougs & know 
that somebody was in urgent need of hoip, 
and wo turned round with the woman at 
ane altiag accompanied her ir the court, 
che ing all the while with o passionate, 
voluble eloquence only half comprehensible, 
At a sign from Mary I remained in the 
court, hile she entered at a low-browed 
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door, and disappeared. A little Ttalian man 
on crutches, with a dark, wrinkled, wizenod 
visage Uke’ that of a pretornatarally wise 
tena apo, clare arom the broken 
pavement of the court, and oponed fire upon 
ne in his own He bad talled for 
& minato boforo f could make him under- 
Man tht I spoke no Talia, hat addres 
him in French T dixcovered’ that he had © 
fair mastery of that lunguage, and askod him 


to speak in it, 

iva more slowly, fut with an 
eagornesa whi jo him stumble et every 
phrase, Let Monsionr figure it to himclt 


then, that a so exalted ehovld thus 
have fallen. are those who would not 
believe, though the skies fall about them, 


They wonld have the binds in their fingers, 
and would not believe that tho skies had 
fallen. But, for himsolf, he had travelled 
tho world. He had been hore, there, and 
here. Monsiour might not credit, 
him in surroundings so de; 

jonsicur was obviowly « gentloman, 
and had perhaps travolled and made himuelf 
acquainted with thorovorses of fortune, Ho, 
the cruteh-supported crite, had once been 
concierge in su hotel at Naples, He knew 
the world. He could toll » gentleman when 
be sew him, and s lady—Gran Dio, alady |— 
who, that had once had tho habitude to be- 
hold ladies of the great world could doubt 
whon he beheld ono? Monsieur had, with- 


yot 


gE 
E 


ee rte 
1 is own 
Lad impossible, because the osuse was im- 


possible, 

I arrested this voluble old Itelian, and 
pearing 2 oestions. hare wet 8 

iy alady, heavens, yes! a lady. 
blind and pain derided her lait, and 

made a scoff of her, and pointed st 

+, and hooted after hor because of it, Who 
was shet He could not tell. These forei, 
names wore so long and so rough 6 
tongue atiffened the teeth flow, before 
‘they could be spoken, What was she doing 
bet Doing here Greet boaren, she wat 

i Dying, of hunger, of want 
medicines. ‘The hospitals hed rejected her, 
professing that she was cured. 

Iwas standing with my back half turned 
to the doorway by which Mary had entered, 
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when the crippled old Italian stopped short 
in his swift, stammering specch, and stared 
across my shoulder. Before I could turn, hia 
crutches and the withered legs they helped 
wore skimming over the broken pavement. 
I swung round in some amaze at this, and 
there, in euddon terror, 1 saw Mary, with 
one hand foably clutehing at tho dour jamb, 
her face na colourless as tho bands of white 
which surrounded it, and her figure half snp- 
ported hy the woman who had but a moment 

fore summoned ua from the street. I ran 
forward swiftly, and relioved the woman of 
her burden. 

“What is itt” I asked. “What is the 
matter t” 

She wrung hor hands together, and maile 
a little incolicrent_ moaning noiso, befors she 
turned upon me. Iwas as tunsugpicious then, 
of the staring truth, as I hud beon an hour 


before. 

You aro ill,” I said, “Tot me holp you 
into the air.” 

I half ameads rt carriod hen tet tho 
court, and ono 19 women it a 
rickety chair, and another o cracked Loocup 
of water, I holped her to tho seat, and heli 
the cup to her lips, Sho drank a little of 
‘the wator, and was revived by it. She made 
an offort to riso, but I chocked her, aud she 
kept her place, cr grey eyes, looking ox- 
traordinarily large and dark, met mine, and 
T saw that they wore full of pain and 
erg She made » great effort to collect 


"Got firat,” sho “somo extract of 
‘beef, and a botilo of wine, Tako tho first 
ing to the right that way, and you will 
find a streot of docent shops. Dring the 
things back at onco, and then go for a 
doctor, Oh, pray don’t wait to think of mo. 
aes caeey the moment, bot t om 
again, ! goat once! Youseo 
Tam well’ There a no neod to stay here.” 
T could only supposo that some ono was 
hovering between life and death, and bad 
instant need of support and stimulus, I 
tore ont of the court, ran the length of the 
lane in the direction she bad indicated, and 
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searching up and down came upon an Italian 
warehouse, where T bought a tin of dost ex- 
tract, and a grocer, from whom I bought a 
bottle of port. I ran back with those, and 
found that Mary had alroady re-entered the 
house, The Frenchwoman who had accosted 
‘us in the street took the things from my hands, 
and rushod upatairs with them, roturning 
almost immediately with instructions to me 
to find a doctor. I hurried back into the 
stroot, and by good hap finding a cab thero, 
dhove at once in pursuit of Dr. Mason, He 
was not at home, but the servant who 
answered my summons at the door was able 
to tell mo whore to intercept him, and ten 
minutes later we were driving back together, 
I was considerably disquieted about Mary, 
and told the doctor that he might ex, to 
havo moro pationts than one. ‘he Fronch- 
woman was eagerly waiting for us whon we 
arrived, and began to rain down blessings on 
the doctor, who, a8 I then discovered, was 
already known in that quarter. Tho two 
ascended togothor, and I was left alone once 
more, this timo for the space of some ten 
minutes, Then the doctor camo down alone, 
“Miss Dolamore is all right »” he 
said, “and you need have no fear about bor. 
She scems, however, to have made a very ex- 
truordinary discovery, and she wants you to 
goupetaire and verify it. You're not eaail: 
yourwelf, are wn 1 Wait a Lit: T' 
tell you the story. Thero is a woman np- 
stairs suffering from spinal paralysia, She 
was kuocked down by @ cab in tho street 
some two months ago, and was taken to St. 
Bartholomow’s Hospital, Sho stayed there 
a wock or two, and was thon dismissod as 
cured, Sinco then she has been vory queer 
at times, and now, for nearly a week ‘hobody 
haa seon her until an hour ‘Thon, her 
fellowloigers breaking into her room,” find 
her almost dead. ‘Tho lower oxtremities are 
useleas, and want of mustenance has eo far 
d her that another day might have 
done her business, You're a I gra friend 
of Worborough’s, and that’s the reason why 
I take the trouble to prepare you. She 
claims to be Lady Worborough.” 
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PRonanty in the wholo biography of art, 
fow names can bo found associated with a 
tor ome of extn a of Meaty 
joury ett. t-tought artist, - 
out the advantages of » ‘sciontite training, Mr. 
Bennott nevertholesa fills a worthy placo in 
the history of jus art, and ons that 
cannot bo overlooked by the student, Nor 
was it only in the lightor manifestations of 
an oxnborant fancy, such os was shown in 
“Shadows,” in “ Dovolopmenta,” in “ZEsop's 
Fables,” and in his Paniamontary portraits 
that he eacalled ; his moro serious work, a8 
in tho “Heads of tho People,” and in the 
“ Pilgrim’ Progress,” was fell of observation, 
and exhibited tho poasossion of power which 
from the lack of early training —irrey 
in his case—was undevolopod und therefore 
lost to art, Mr, Bonnott handled buth pen 
and pencil with oquul facility. That which 
his imagination conceived he could with ad- 
aairable ji it describe in prose, or illus- 
trate pictorially, But his work was more 
adapted to the “6d. plain and Ie, coloured” 
seriea, in which form « number of his books 
rppearod, oa to fee? roles Rateir find ie 
tress 1@ in the library. The majority: 
his books were of so very ephemeral s charac- 
ter that, but for the fact of his being associ- 
ated with several departares from the ardi- 


nary track of caricature artists, they would 
havo been utterly forgotten. 

‘Mr. Bennott was born July 26, 1828, ins 
house at tho corner of Tavistock Court, 
Covent Garden, now taken down to mako 
room for the flower market; and to his resi- 
dence here he no doubt owed the inspiration 
of his life. This wonderful market-place, 
with its ovor-reenrring crowds of le, 
with their cager, vari often etimingl fase, 
was the only school in which ho studied ; 
and his carly recollections he drew 
throughout his artistic carcer. In aitor years 
memory, unaided by art training, supplied 
him with the faces he wanted for hia not leat, 
work, the illustrations of the “Pilgrim's 
Progross ;" but ihe most characteristic facos 


wore all of ono type svi 

“Shadows,” publishod in 1857, was the 
first book by which attention was attracted 
to Mr. Bonnott’s work. The illustrations in 
this wero without lettor-pross; each page 
told its own humorous story: the lady and 
ox bas threw ths shadow of a meahroor 

; Bmpan on a post smoking a pi; 

became a codfish ; an tmortaker, a rocoto; 
and a noedlo-woman sitting on o ribbed- 
backed chair, a skeloton, Tho public roe 
ceived thia new departure in caricature with 
great favour; and thore followed in succes- 
sion “A Comic Alphabet of Birda, Boasts, 
and Fishes ;” “Tho Story of tho Faithless 
Porrot;” “Tho Fublos of Asop;” “The 
Frog who would a-Wooing go;” “Old 
Nurse's Book;” “Tho Sad History of 
Groedy Jem;” and “Proverbs with Pio 
tures. 


‘The following specimen of his fables, “The 
Frog and the Ox,” is takon from the first 
edition publishod by Messrs. Kent and Co., 
Fheot Strost, entitled, “Alisop’s Fables, trane- 
lated into Human Naturo by 0. H. 12” The 
text reads thus :— 


As a splendid ox—who, Uy right of the 
tunity tn belempad to, wan iil fie ae 
salt 03 bo pliawd in tho faukabto parts London 
Trim taldag hinsfierae stro, gm fous wy 
coated little frog, that xtnod gaping at him A 
alle out fo cotfain of le fallow who bad bes 
thithor in bin company ell the way from the 
Diteh in the city) to tako pnrdoalar ote of the 


rell of 





1 
E 


eqzi, 
tion, till, in the end- ito 
Te thet tr qs—ho barst himeclf. Moral: the humble 








taaren rhe sini by mero anflation fo, make os 
esoutn rd yppeiraroas i pbssntil gh 


 maust inevitably go to preoos 
Tn an edition of these fables, published in 


1876, by Chatto and Windus, tho morals aro | 


omitted 

Mr Bonnett wrote many children’s hooks, 
as full of commukty m tho text as m the 
illustrations, all of which were projected for 
the amusomont of lus own numerous fanuly. 

“The Nine Lives of a Cat,” a tale of won 
dor, ho describes as “s popular nunery tale 
an the suthor’s family,” ilustzation 15 
contained within  urele ornamentel with a 
trifhng figure m connection with the vera- 
cous ieident set forth, and a wonderfal 
thymo sets out the story. Thus 


(«+ How miny ina has the ost got? 
“ce 
“Br dey ny the eeekicg 
aay ths waa 
So how many Liver hes tho ext got?? 


Puss stands upon house top, and a night- 





capped individual is eeen, 
ato nexghbounng win- 
dow handling a blunder 
buss Tha noxt pago 
iepnst, ow eb got 
hay 8 got 
over ty” and the jingle 
saye— 

“*You, with a gam sho was 


Anda xt hed 
ory 
But pomy up 


In 1866 ho illustrated 
Mak Lemon's “Farry 
Tale ” and “ The Chroni- 
clos of the Three Sisters,” 
and, Then 

bert B Lrough, pro- 
duced “Shadow and Sub- 
THs "and tho A 
of Spocies ” in 186 
dedication waa, “ by Bae 
tural selection, to Charlea 
Darwin ,” and m a brief 
introduction Bonnett re- 
fers to tho tame when 
Darvin “was a many- 
wlowed — Madrepore,” 
and ho ‘an Oyster” 
Darwin was flouttshin 
lus fifty aims, and 
gubeting into lus ever hungry snouth all 

small creatures with’ five syllable 
nanxé, and he “led a peaceful existence 
of unen laziness and gentle contempla 
tion.” There followed the artis own 
rondering of the prmuple enuuusted by 
Darmn, But the Tovelopment waa all the 
0verso way, for man became changed to « 
ng or afox, a butler became a dog with a 
in his mouth, s lady was changed mto 

a cat, and a boy into 8 cockatoo, 

The best story wntten by Mr Bonnett 
was entitled “lighteomo, and the Little 
Goldon Lady,” with twenty four llustratsons 
‘This waa publubed m the sutumn of 1566, 
and there w# wonderful pathos m the dedica 
tion “To my dear sy. When you 
wiote down tins hitle story fiom my tolling, 
1 did not think that we should have found 
#0 much enjoyment in our task. Thank you, 
my dear boy, very much, for your ready 
beip® Tn tho preface be says the 

of things that happened in & place high 
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up in tho sky, and far behind the clouds ;” | 
it waa of a Golden City, the creation of his | 
fancy, but not that city into which he was | 
then shortly to enter. 

The best apecimans of Mr. Bennett's moro 
eorious work are to be found in what is popu- 
lntly known 4 Charles Kingsley’s edition of 
Banyan’s “Pilgrim's: ” ‘This was pab- 
Hished by Longmans & jo. in 1860. The pre- 
sontation of this work to tho public followed 
wWpon corrosy 
luatrator, which reflecta the highert honour 
upon the memory of the late Charles Kin; 
ley. Mr. Bennett was upon his 
drawings for this work in 1859, and he not 
only drow the heads but also etched them in 
oxcellent stylo, There can be no doubt that 
he found all his faces in und about Covent 
Garton, and at the present day any one may, 


in the carly morning, pick ont » dozen such 
Sacos ag Obstinate, Pliable, Talkativo, Worldly 
Wisomau, Hopoful, rence, and Wanton 
amongst the crowds do business in that 


wonderful centre of life. 
express the lower pasaiona are superior to 
those intended to portray the higher virtues. 
Christian is, perhaps, the best of the whale 
Hoty; but Christian’s face is ead and pain- 
ally aie Hopeful would better serve 
madras gic ie | 

ful and trustful spirit given him by 
admirable 


dreamor. No face could be more 

aa a typo than that of Two-Ton; who | 
wulks with the slouch of a thiof; but Igno- 
ranco is an wudisguised Irishman. Great-| 


hourt has the faco of a scholar, not that of 


Tips like those of = dog. Mistrust repre- 

sents a man overwhelmed with terror, and is | 
admiralily conesived ; and Discretion, with | 
oyo rajwed and 

ful femalo face in the book. Mr, Bennett found 

ample material in Covent Garden for Lust- 
of-the-Flosh, Lust-oftheEyes, Pride-of-Life, | 
‘Indy Forgiving’s danghter, Madame Bubble, | 
Mrs. Bate Eyes, Mra. Raow: Notting, pa. 
‘Mrs. Inconsiderate; and the type still thrives | 
in that district, These illustrations were pre- 
pared months before a publisher was found 

for the new Bunyan, and the di 


the work led to Mr. Bennett writing to 
Rov, Charles Kingsley at Eversley, and 
ing his ailvies and aseistance. Mr. Kingsley 
invited Mr, Bennett to pay him a visit. 
artist found the reverend author at 
his garden. They were quickly closeted 


lence between editor and il- quill 


The facea which genius. Finding 


rolled hair, is the moat beauti- | 2%; 
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over the drawings, which Mr, Kingsley Ra 
etion, te aramed bd nomad Mr. 

© to write a preface. a 
Bennett was dispatched to the railway station 
in the ovening with a hamper crammed with 
delicacies, a present from Mra. Kinguey to 
Mra, Bennott and ber numerous family; and 
the incident of tho visit is commemorated in 
preface. Here the ov. 

b of a Pilgrim, with a 
as a staff, is holping Mr. Bonnott 
up the stoep face of a mountain, which ia 
strown with boulders, aud the artiat grasps 
in one hand a crayon-holder for n staff! 

In the biography of her husband, after. 
wards edited by Mis. Kingsley, tho lottor 
writtan to Mr. Bennett upon the subject of 
illustrations for Bunyan is given. As this 
contains some valuable hinta it will always 
‘be read with intorest, Mrs, Kingaley myn, 
referring to tho your 1859 — 

‘“ Artista now often consulted him, and 


‘thom the lato Charles Henry Beant «, men 


Serta getting s patlpher for hn" Hluytested Pi 
. oe 

grins Pair. wrote and geve him 
eden fori ops w ra 


‘Tho letter to Mr. Bennett upon the subject 
is as follows :—~ 
want of » fi 


I foal an doop! 
Atartraton of Gat Groat Paisano a 
ovary word which you say sbout pit 
fribaptaa maa ct oe 
of 

fo the reigning echeol of Rurkin 


. Your 


two 


illustrations 
‘the finest deignx (nave those of thre or tour reat 
Lalians of the sixtoenth century) which the world 
has ever eeem. Any man doaring to do an enduring 
‘work must study, copy, and warpass then. Now iit 
Bunyan there iss strmg Gorman ‘ Allwrt Durce’ 
element which you mast exprum, vis., flmt a ten- 
denoy to the gratemge it ; aa 


otemyue in Lbeginatin 5 second, 
seg tsi zeta! hight 


sh Lghewt masts, otk in poesy eal put. 
ie. +f tnd Dante; ‘sud the Lac 
oven herois figuresct Leonardo, Raphael, 


‘Angelo, Sebastian del Pombo, Bronsino, ‘the two 





Sinker, was, nok conscow, thongh had st ne 
honrt, clasin grace form. 
bead ff in hia heart an axach 











The first illustration of Mr. Bennott’s 
in Punch waa published Fe- 


1}, 1885. This waa entitld “Our 
Play Box,” and represented Mr, Punch rais- 


the form of a box, stuffed full of por- 


‘comp were good folks of the seventeenth ry. maule in 
Some iMlustrators, focting thia, have tried to medim- trait in wood. Underncath aro these 
valle them, ily fellowa What hed Bunyen‘odo words, “Mr. Punch's delight at finding 
tal be ‘by something of ‘hens ivon his Dear Old Pappete where he left them 
whloh you find in Grock statues, Idon't meanthat in July.” ‘The artist’s initinls do not ap- 
you are to Greaisnize pear. Lord Palmer- 
Speke dsese sy. soree ston holds his 
(No; aad here comes woolon orms to- 
an important quer warde Punch; 
bred "Fray iin Lord John Rus 
mut put’the vikdous sell’s head hangs 
on paper a3 they ap over the edge of 
poled t to the ‘mind the Houso, Glad- 
oe oe Soe stone's arms droop 
nw these ovor the side, the 
in his mind's Speaker is at the 
eye ae dreased in tho back. Lord Derby 
i] Tere ising ‘has been takon ott 
fal, and 1” abioald and sits on the 
keep to it, mot only nd with his 
io, int bmcann in Rinat the 
Toler way tans House, Disracli lies 
expe! yrone on his ato- 
mach, and Bright 
same is poring round 
Soy the” curner’ from 
ond martyr under the clock 
flow. "to Hm; that tower. Tho por 
the dovil who. whis- traits aro porfoct 
Yadaa whimpered in we we Tho illustration to 
the cary of a crva- “Puneh’s Essenco 
lier over his dicc, or a Presbyterian minister of Parliament” in the next number con- 

‘Tako theso hints ax moant 


ju bis Goncva guwa. 
kindly.” 


Whot Charles Kingsley thought of the 
illustrations when they were completed is set 
forth in the preface to the work >— 


“That Bunyan drow mostly from the life there 
ean be littlo doubt, Tle may have boon, now and 
‘Sia, Tk all tua Poot an Seller, 
Perwinaxes compounding one 10 very ar 
Founvea of hin chararters dered togothar 


Doble that he wrepted certain perros 

actually knew in lif 2s fair types of the fault which 
‘he wax oxposing. Ou this method, thercfore, Mr. 
Bennett has contracted the great majority of 
Jdoal partraite, Belimiug that the ideal is bost seen 
fu the sotaal, the universal in tho particalar, he haa 
boldly drawn, as far ax he could, from life—I say 
Ildly, for to do this is to do po ices than to run his 


ists of a gigantic T, and the figuros crowd 
both sides of the ‘letter and tho arma, 
The railway crisis is ropresentod by engines 
entering a tunnel ; Tord Chancellor Wost- 
bury holds a seroll, upon which in, “I 








promise to pay ;” Farl Rnwell holds a 
slate on which he has written, “Rest and 
bo thankful;" Derby is thero with the 


bust of Homer; Palmerston is coupled with 
cdnention; Bright ia admiring » picture of 
Britannia; Disraeli sporte witli Ianibs ; Cob- 
den is mounted on tho back of Lincoln; and 
tho Bishop of London, with a church in his 


‘his head, hurries to tho Lords. Thore ia activity, 


bustlo, charactor, life, vigour, evorywhere ; 
andthe readers of Punch delightodly wel 


tcomed the appearance of an artist who, with 


CHARLES RESRY BENNETT. 


thes ponte ‘chart Lasabeip Sa gier oo 
of all 
withat off 


a 
Mr. Benne Se confine himself to 
illustrating tho “Kasence of Parliament,” 


Tut amused the readers of Punch with 
series of comic page illustrations of the 
eventa of the day. One poge ia entitled 
Bergen reek foe tie ais, and exhibits 


tions of sham 
Jag boot oak, aad sting by the alot 
marvellous machinery ; others refer to tho 


burglar’s operations, _omplaints about tho 
streets, and race-mectings. These mone on 
tinued at intervals, until the begi 


1867. On February. 5 5 in dl bee Sen ithat wook 
the gore 







ment was opened, and is|theo is a 
by a column of blank verse, bor- protty com- 
and sownsd ‘one of Bennett's won- pliment to bartes Kaguley gives « bolpung hand, 
derful ¢ members, The maco the artict, 
is thruat through the Queen's ‘speech, and and ono which hus o mournful significance, 
above is Seek be tho “Chancellor, The number of January 26 contains » 
while the page swarms with ministers and of “Mr, Punch's Designs for tho New 


members. ki the right of tho mace John 
Stuart Mill and John Bright confer with 
Lord Brougham ; Disrneli, os Chancellor of 
the a nacho runs off with a mono -box, 
fly pursued by Gladstono ; Lord 
rainy fists is chasing” Earl Runoll, 
Lord Stanley, Forcign Socrotary, is strug: 
Sontrat out of a» box; the Duke of 
cartiea a tub, Aare is ® mast 
and sail, re ing tho Admiralty; and what 
fans, tho Irish Secretary, is boxing 
with hom! Robert Poel, both ‘stripped. to 
their waists. Those are easily 
out of a crowd of active little figures, 
Amongat the initial lotters which follow 
in consecutive wooks Disraeli fignres sa 5 
Japancso conjret, with a fan keeping but- 
terflies in air: as a 
he » _ bristle-backed, 
tho Woe body. fend 
tions” on the ly, 
Gladatone as“ little dog 
watching bin] A and oa 
oo toast 


pancake 
fe Betokatioba” On 
16 the initial letter 
its Lord Derby un- 
the Reform Scroll ; 
following weck ap- 
the last illustration 


Be 





tional Gallery.” The first is made up of 
sugar-tongs, the socond of condles, the third 
hovorehoes, ‘cho fourth croquet tools, the fifth 
7 ome Noe of th ya a 
fone 0 sent in 
architect wore 4] od ; and on recording 
that fat Punch ad 


“Mone of tho plana for the New National Gellary 
wit nent Io Soe Se 


Beets ta cuit how 


Tot our in, Bennett She analy. ay 
upon by Lord John?” 


But Mr. Bonnett at that time had ro- 
ceived & command, to Peak a a one 
with painful surprise to aa to his man} 

noquaintances and friends, 
He diod Apiil 2, 1867, ab 
2, Cavoraliam Road, N.W.; 
and on that day "brother 
artist, equally gifted in 
totes Tn of af and 
deeply lamented, Alfred 


A Thomb-nail etch of 
his, hitherto unpublished, 
recalls the carly aya of s 
new att; the shampooer, 
in the act of broaking ati 
ogg over the head ry 
customer. This was drawn 
on wood in 1866, and now 
forms the tail-pioce to this 
Daper. 


bed 


‘The Daily Telegraph was the first to bear 
testimony to the worth of the dead artist. 


“At the age of thirty: 

triet that bis latest and’ most vigorous 
are things almost of 

Knguler| i 

fancy, ‘been 

Bonnett 

‘of comlo exaggeration 


i 
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Panch, on April 15th, also boro testicaon 
thoes sareined by arts ft 


a yery deer friend, has. 
pote Mepefingee Spd md us Fer 
ins it is not hore Ghat tebute dhoul be 


on April 8th, and amon; 
many friends “who gathered 
round the grave, on a most in- 
clement lay, was Mark Lemon, 
the genial editor of Punch, 


TUE SOCIAL DRIFT OF OUR TIME, 
iy PROFESSOR ELMSILE, D.D. 


SEVENTY years Gosthe predicted 
S that the questions of tho nineteenth 
century would be social problems. ‘To a ro- 
markablo degree this prophecy has fullilled 
itaelf. ‘Tho primary questions that 
men’s minds at the prosent moment, and 
moro and more tend to force vou 
on the notice of logialators, are not ques 
tions of law or politics. Moral and social 
probloms, cconumical cvils and defects, 
posaiblo ‘readjustments in our social ays. 
tom — these are the burning questions of 
our time, ‘The characteristic feature of the 
last. Sfty years has been the slow but sure 
appreciation of the valuo, claims, and possi- 
bilities of social forces. In tho histories of 
the future our age will be known as tho era 
of social reaction against sn oxcessivo indi- 
vidualism. What the outcome may be tone 
cen well forotell ; but, meantime, tho movo- 
ment is making ita mark in all do 
of thought and Jife—in nono porhape more 
than in religion. 

This peculiar drift of our age has been 
originated hy a combination of many farcos, 
‘What chiefly urges it on is, of course, the 
manifest failure of our vaunted civilisation 
to adequataly realiso the hopes and demands 
that are lawfully made on it. The present 
one socicty, lage oxtromes of 
we poverty, with Its open sored of 
corruption, aelfiahness, and erimo, becomes 
more ini a zh increased pub- 


licity ita scandals bowie more vividly 
realisod. Something manifestly must be 
wrong, some boneficent forces must be ig- 
nored or suppressed in the wouving out of 
‘our common existence to produce a result #0 
maimed and melancholy. It is evident that 
solfiuh individualism has had too much play, 
and that the social instincts and impulses 
have been pushed into the background, with 
the result of material wd etitcal Jose all 
round, It has begun to dawn upon us that 
our individual rights arc bulancod by our 
social obligations; tat no man oan be 
healthy, prosperous, or happy for himsolf 
alone without regard tw his fellows. Bodily, 
woutally, spiritually, we arv intlaenced by 
the gencral health wud atmouphere of the 
community. Our character is not the out 
come aloue of what ix within us Neither 
our culture nor our sanctification is ecoom- 
plishod ia rac, No mun can contrast him- 
self out of tho moulding forces of hia en- 
vironment. None of us liveth to himsclf, 
and nono of us disth to himself. Wo are, 
whether wo will or uot, members one of 
another. God will not hove us be either 

‘or bad singly, but hus compelled us to 
Tise or fall for weal or woe in a common 
moral solidarity. It is plain, therefore, that 


sesh and exclusive monopoly of the 
good things of life is « defiance of God's will 
and an outrage on humanity ; that privilege 
is never a porsonal prorogative to be used 
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istically, but an advantage which the 
pe possegsora aro bound to employ 
for the bensfit of the disinherited ; that in 
the kingdoms of earth aa in the kingdom of 
heaven, the ‘ought to be the servant 
of all; and that no social ordor can he stable 
or durable except it be based—anot in  theo- 
retical fashion, but in a real and Christian 
msnner—on the indisponsable foundations of 
truth and justicoand ofl scoratione 
are no longer theories loophy or the day- 
dreams of enthusiasts, By sash efforts and 
with an ardour hitherto unwitnessed, our ago 
is aotting itaolf to study the sorrowful pro- 
‘Dlems of ignorance, poverty, vice, and erime 
—to study thom pitifallyand sympathetically, 
and, with God’s help, to solve thom, 

This movement, born out of the hoart 
and conscience of our timo, has found a quick 
echo in tho Church—if, indeod, it did not 
there derive ite first origin and impnlso, 
Roligion tends leas to be oxuggeratedly indi- 
‘vidual in its charactor, expression, and con- 
sciousness. Hero, too, tho social qualitics, 
capacitios and obligations are asserting thom- 
solves. Wo take greater care not to prosent 
conversion as « fet of morely personal in- 
torest, having ita signifieanco exhausted in 
tho passive salvation of tho individual. Tho 
gospel is proached moro and mory, not xa 
an ap] to self-centrod prudence, hut 
rathor aa the summons to » glorious possi. 
bility of highest acrviec, and tho f it 

life's suprome obligation and uoblest 
achievement. Our converta are taught to 
count themsclvos soldiers of the cross, fol- 
lowers of Him who was sorvant of all, citi- 
zona of tho kingdom of Heaven, leat of 
God not ont of i porsonal favour, but that 
through them others may be saved and 
edified, With this o new meaving and 
intensity spposr in our common Church life. 
The taunt becomes lesa relevant that our 
ations uro not Christian brotherhoods, 

‘but inorganic audiences gatharod onco a weok 
to hear'a sermon and again diaporso, while tho 
followship of tho saints is exhausted in tho 
juxtapoattion of their names in the pages of » 
communion roll, Church mami ip tends 
Jeaa to be a more paper union, and becomes 
inereasingly a real, living communion of 
mutual interest, kindlinoaa, helpfulness, and 
edification, This kindling warmth of 
within the Church proves its ganuineness in 


this—that it cannot be solfish! Lauer 
but makes its glow tl pond th walls 


the privileged fold, Witness the en 
a A runt 
ade ia wal nigh al ou wal to-do 
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ehurehea, mere aot aly Cpt new 
development of activity, but it 
online and with immecae sdvantages nodal 

Sones of tying tara men's eae apa 
vainness ig to save men’s 
Irom physica” conditions, treating tnt as- 
if they were disembodied epirita. There- 
fore we do not metely lecture the drunkard 
and the profligate, but we provide for them 
pisces of social intereourse and relaxation, 
reo alike from temptation and from dulnese. 
In all its beneficent onterprises the Church 
is constantly becoming more practical, more 

jized, and more humane, with results that. 
already reward ita devotion, attest ite wisdom, 
and promise golden things for the future, 

One result of this more complete accom 

lishment of ite Master's will is, that the 

h ia getting to know more fully and 
moro accurately ita Muster’s mind, 
isa nding modification, if not of the 
content of faith, at lesat of their Froportion 
in tho Christian consciousness. clover 
imitation of our Lord in conduct in bringing 
us into nosrer heart-fellowship with Him, 
The majestic coneaptiee of ma of 
hoaven on carth to be realised in His Church . 
in asserting itself in Protestant » 
whore it has too long and too much boon 
noglectod in its practical and inapiring po- 
toney. The groat doctrine of tho incarna- 
tion is no longer relegated to a back place in 
our creed 4s & mere means or stopping-slone 
to the atonoment, but holds its proper 
in our theology und devotion wi its 
wealth of comfort, strength, end wondor. 
‘Tho groat fact of the real indwolling of 
Chriat in Hi own ia no more a _ myati- 
cal dogma, but, in awo and grutitudo, is ox 
perienced and cnjoyed in our religious wor- 
ahip, work, and life, Our now fidolity to 
the fact and claims of socisl obligations, our 
warmer rocognition of tho bond of human 
brotherhood iz iug us into o more real, 
tender, and glorious realisation of God's 
Fatherhood unct our divine sonship, 

Theso subtle changes, which ere _slowl: 
Iwut surely procooding in tho character 
consciousness of the Church, aro exerting am. 
important influenca on her relation to the 
world outside. With the enthusiasm of » 

is tho Church has recognized her.true 


heart dostiny. With dolight she resumes her 


proper 
function, Sho perceives that her businces 
in tho world is not to claborate and confess 
a theory of redomption, but to incarnate in. 
herself snd communicate to men an 
redemption. Like her Master, she falfila 
her mission, and finds ber proper attesta 
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tion in hor works. Once ind * i 
ds Ar em Met Mg tc 
the hungy aro Tod the soba aro oo! the young tan Ho" ial it gous aay oor 
forted, and to tho poor tho gospel is ea, Chtuout Sor kaomloign 
preached. Saving faith is not diaeaseed, do- of eae hope ie 
Frm Mon domed hero see, ee en en net He oe ade nie, 
not ia tomen-of tecteay, but in our homey Ge tnt in the thoyunie tanvers it 
workshops, slums. Nor will they allow an ek te oe ya 
faith te he ry of that sanod Ly & not,” but: afterwards repented and wont. 
who faith that works, and work Tear ite tis kar antctet an at at cose 
"This change of a ita taal iced 
tho Chumh & gradually’ trmnsfornipg tis fe bo Reisted siopevbor Chentnniyy ta 
dinrctor of tho conte been Telit and wor is not done tated mor than 
uunhelist, Tt is woen that i ives that, for it also 
to fougt ont not in tho taal of intellect. Ghatanit" the weal pegtlom renefan oo 
mat in tho fiehd of acta : " gus and to de. 
Wat in tho lof acta human devel fd laa for ian griofs and to do. 
mont Tho ern] thas prota th noblest vine an oficious rane, fr the words 
Pegg are bedier Pos tcmeed bert fed arated coker brenden 
On ali hands it ia acknowlodged that man | pli repellent 
tak ee by ute ieee aes ae ta ee ae 
tor not lve by facta mut havo an unbolit that works andworkabylove. But 
fot planted cn the eal ents bet hit good, Ge eee 
tat is ape shoul bo ited to tho ay and por fag sibel ae apenat eget 
sian, For the full blossom i Ton of every 1oUlo pi 
hia nature it is not pee ey ta roots iat olen ot all aitarestad one 
Ve fixol in tho oil Vaneath ound ite Soovou, Heath te tel, fiat tho phantoms 
ead owt play the summer breoaoe of Peper ila i aa aaa 
eavonly droama, and tl i i 7 
faiths and hopes soon oe i pea ded eee 
than aught bedidg tho fture of our moe tice seine bo chalk Oheathanty, feat 
dependson man’s conception of hie mat Lega ia going to abolish Christianity, it must 
nielare, destiny, and dignity, erg to take the place of Christianity 
Goapol of Joeus Christ can produce wo have ino Says ae eet rapen i 
seein Fie Si Pee The Rp ha, ow Jeaua Christ—Josus with His stuin- 
Gijece hinioanty io confessed et Hee ene ee ee Te nde coed 
Chie amen seed I love," He ha hadod ts wounds, woot is 
Mhother ‘tabelet can Give tothe wor 8 SONTh oioed te din lie it Leese wit 
humanity nt majontic and amoraliy noble, ' Tim We best hopes ‘woul de "Tho 
cut antnder from tho theclogy of gun, "Th Oveyt a “wot ates Eas to bo taken frown 
oral te not hand to foresees When amid. Soave itbas given in His sat apuething 
yoru is not ard to forocast. When amid. it, save ithas givenit in His stead something 
Joxuriontplendour of tropical vegetation | Noe hane pat te nbs in. That bibs 
without the mutaring reduce of the aqua, kk hate Sette bela” Thos w the 
‘oval eum, thon and not tl thon seh ay ‘ancarentos barripairtiy ga chaoge tall 
ope to creato Christ’ it Tiaolt to tho world nip 
Coie ae fe Caate new earth without It presonts itself to the world ss the heir of 
Wa eave ured ting of! Coats te undertaon ob the word 
anita pvntion of this lord ting of ight and the wor a “Tea dial un 
change inthe epint and atitade of abel‘ fuman fal, "To accomplish 1 one must bo 
Ht raust bo confessed that there is in our | Ee eee con ed ahee 
day doubt enough, denial anough ierctulcy (tat all Chiat wet per et bal Gace 
cal noua, dil enongh, ined Bon of God. And unboliof} This 
mough—-perchanco ax ranch here dreary, dinmal, chil bortod unboliot—is it 
Sit, Revetinion Gee Redcgs Ths going te sngmmetes $1 Hos « tmnt 
ing, Sippans, ighthesreod incredulity. “Ith 'Ge'Musos Sity” your apo reuninn god ever 
gers seen slayer pido t fifty years ago remain, aud over 
iy : f Maire Spproaeh hia Temain, unanewe — 
carat, 28 no longer approaches a . 
Porvon of Christ with ribald mockery, but CSU elt a ca Diet 













we can at Kly or 
Norwich o1 at Peter 
borough. The cloister 
has no rival in ite own 
class, . . . Of the 
buildings on every 
sido of tho cloister 
the romain aro nu 
ther few nor unm 
portant. The rofec 
tory of Abbot John 
de Fulda, the scone of 
royal fonsting, hus 
left fewor remainr 
than any other, but 
enough survives to 

vo some notion of 
the design. Beyond 
it lay the more distant buidings of the 
monastery ; the stately lodgings of the 
abbot beyond a hittle stream now hid- 
den ; the second cloister and tho graceful. 
ruins of tho Infirmary. .. We come 
Dack to the cloister, to mark to the west 
the quarters of the prior and his sue 
ceasor, the dean, showing us o stage 
of architecture of which we have no 
exact specimen in the Minster iteclf* 
To the east we have tho slype, the 
dormitory, now the hbrary, abovo, and 
the buil of the test importance 
after the cburch Tools, the chapter 
house.” So writes Professor Freeman 








in hie “Paper on Gloucester and its 

‘By ae Vasy Rev. Abbey.” Now who lived in this pey 

H DONALD XM. SPENCE, DD, old pile of buildings? Who planned 

Daan or Giovusren those beautiful colemn cloister walks + 

Who built and maintained that spaciour 

‘THIRD PAPER. hospital, whose graceful chapel arches 

“WE cannot forget that here, af loa elone remain to tell a bit of the story of 
cester, we havo monastic buildings 

of admirable merit, far moro externally pro- mg i ty dd Bepscs tome, Rag ttay > 

sorved than it is umual to find them. re bee Ee apes 

“At Gloucester we can see what a great fas bares fn what ers ptt fhe in thus 


Benedictine house was far botter than Sim iivsucetycm rams Row Ber VEU. wud 
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the touching care of the Benodictine order gious house, something of tho story of thoir 
for tho sick ond sufforingt Who dug that life, thcir hopes and onlooks, thoir mistakes 
decp reservoir in tho cloister garden, and und thoir merits, what thoy tried to do, and 
skilfully turnod into it the bright waters of did. 
tho Fulbrookt Who first droamod the * . . 
grand design of tho glorious Minstor church, ! 
which casts its broad shadow beyond garden! We bave spoken in our first two studies 
anu cloistor, far ovor the busy city bayond , on “Dreamland in Hiner” mostly of the 
fs wallet great Minster church of Gloucester, we will 
Who once livod hero, worked hore,droamed spoak now of the sows who prayod in that 
hero, died hore 1 Who wroto in tho narrow ; fair and storied abbey, of souls who drew 
carols which Jino tho south cloistor walk, ' from it—or rather from Him who dwelt in 
those little colls so cunningly Iuilt into the it, who, I think dwells in it atill- power to 
cloistor arches? Who prayed in tho vast live that hfo which once exercised ao rightly 
adjoining Minster church, and taught gene he influence over our peoples, 


ration after generation ‘of little Fnglish 

children, who were brought up under tho! : 4 

shadow of tha haly house of Gloucester t More than twalve hundrod yoars have 
Tat mo try and weave from old chronicle over tho holy house of Gloucester 


and modern rosoarch a little tapestry of his- only dim and shadowy forms soem to 
tory, which will tell something of the past of flit before ux, when wo try to evoke Life out 
thowo long-dond dwellors in ‘tho groat roli- of ita vory carly memorias, King Oerie of 
Northumbria, whon a Mor 
cian Vicoroy, first planted 
the ancient roligious founda- 
tion and built a church, and 
— anne Peneath 
tho great pile. His stately 
tomb, crested long conturies 
aftor his time, is still ons ot 
the ornamonts of tho Min 


stor, 

Athelstan died in 
Hie lousester, most likely 
in tho religious houso at 
tuchod to the church, 

Tho sbboy was tonanted 
in thoee far back Saxon days 
hy men of whose life and 
work we only possess scanty 
memoranda, and there writ- 
ton by men who loved them 
not, ‘Those curly Saxon 
tonanis of tho Glouconter 
icligions house were not 
monks, as we now under 
stand the torm. They were 
priesta who livod tho life of 
ordinary citizons, not a fow 
of them married. One of 
their chief duties, probably, 
was teaching. tha young of 
hoth soxea. Evidontly those 
‘secular ” priesta wero popu 
lar among thoir fellow-citi- 
zens, for when the at 





hia school, wo Ioarn that here 
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in Gloucester the people of the city were monks and eight children, with extraordinary 
angry at the chango in the great church rapidity grow into a community, 


religious house, and barnscod and per-! A monks, for instance, replaced 
tomuted ‘the ew comere—tho Donaditine | two solitary dwallers isthe ancient home, 
faonks sent by Dunstan and his friends | | Much of the grost Minster charoh which 
‘Thin waa in the beginning of the eleventh | atter cight conturies, wo still wonder at and 
century, when Canute was king, a little more | admire, was Abbot ‘Sorlo's work. His tulo 
than half « century before the Norman Con- was as enduring as his massive building. 
quest. From that day, oventful indeed to tho ho 
The carly years of the new foundation of house of Gloucester, when Lanfranc, the m 
Benedictine monks in Gloucestor were not. scholar, and statesman, placed the Abbot's 
ahappy or a prosperous time. The abbey | crozier in Serlo’s hand, the great sbboy of 


seems to have hean partly rebuilt ; butin the ° 
first year of William the Conqueror we read 
that fico monls and eight boys alone tonanted 
the ancient storied home. 

With Norman Willinm, however, a new 
gpirit at once was broathed into tho religions 
houses of England, a mastermind gnided 
—during that start reign—church work in 
the conquered island ; franc was of 
those great churchmen of the Middle Agios, at 
once scholar and statesman, ascetic cour- 
‘tier, ono who could with oqual contentment 
spond his days now in the workshop and in the 
ing ten, conrag, MOST” and. sashing 

iron, now copy! j. an 
ehidron’ now oecty in the court of the 
Norman duke or king of England on high 
mattore connectod with the State. 

Perfect aclf-abnegation joined to the most 
exalted devotion to the work of his order, 
an intense belief in the high mission of the 
Church, aa the preserving salt of society, ware 
the chiof charactoristics of that brilliant and 
dovoted secession of great churchmen who 
restored, or rather rebuilt, the Church of the 
‘Middle Ages upon a foundation of re 
invigorated monasticiam Among them Dun- 
stan, Lanfranc, and Anselin were conspicuous, 

Now was successful in finding 
‘man after his own heurt to breathe now 
into the fading house of Gloncoster. 

Lanfranc no doubt quickly discorned tho 
‘anrivalled capabilities of tho situation of the 
‘old chief city of tho Severn Lands, and with 
prophetic clearness of vision discerned the 
part which Gloucester was destined to play 
in the history of England. 





For long years it was a favourite homn for 
‘our kings, und in placing wach a man as Yerlo 
the Norman—his pupil and his friend—at 


the head of the little decaying community, 
Lanfranc intended to make Gloucester s great 
Benedictine fortress and centre in tho wost 
of our ialand, 

The astute churchman was not mistaken 
in hig man; on a narrower stage Serlo emu- 
Inted Lanfranc, The little house of two 


fe Sevorn Lands rod hes ® marvel- 
prosperity. Not a litt! ¢ history 
of our England was playod beneath the groy 
shadows of its massive walls. 

Hore, to the great Benedictine house, when 
Gloucester was the third city in the kingdom, 
‘ings came and feasted. Here solemn councils. 
presided over by H 

a 





One king received his crown in front of tho 
high altar of the Caskedeal Chseeh Angi: 
‘English sovereign lies amongst ws 
the storied contain rolled on in thoir solomy, 
course, and the Gloucester honse of God war 
famous even smong tho more famous religi- 
St eet 
nt 6 is great abboy prospered, ant 
did its work for’ more than five hundred. 
ovontful years, till that aad day when the 
crosier, borne by a long unbrokon lino of 
Frost churchmen, at the rough bidding of 
ffonty VUIL’s commissioners, was broken in 
the hands of Abbot Malverne, the last Pro- 
late of the Bonedictines who bore rule in the 
halls of Serlo. 

But tho life of the great Minster church 
went on, though tnder changed conditions, 
The spirit of the sixteenth century asked for 
a new prossntment of the religion of Jesus 


‘What now wae that monastic life which 
these disciples of Benedict lived, or tried to 
live, ond which 


* * * 


ya, 
ints the original ideal of the dwellers 
edictine house :— 
“Ia the whirl and 
itis 


thus 
ina 
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to his hands, so he was employed m 
ing the young ~=Under the ciel ae Bee 
expanded intoacollego, and a resorted 
to the Norman house from all parts 

But Lanfrane not only taught, but he 
daily spent some time im copying MdS of 
Holy Serpture, in correcting errors mm texts, 
ind now and again composing commentanes 
on certam portions The Benedictine monk, 
whose vocation lay in scholarship, hy no 
toans confined himself to copying MSs of 
the Bible, or to whiting commentanes on 
In those qmet celle, of 
which we have in the Gloucester cloister 
walks such perfect examples still remmning, 
evory branch of learning was cultivated 

For instance, in the of & Boniface 
vt Fulda, the monke Kuhardus and Rodolf 
composed careful and accurate annals of the 
reign of Chatlomagne Rudolf, who was 
master of the Fulda Abbey School, wa: the 
only medixval writer, 1b secms, to whom 
Tacitus was known at fist hand 


Mon hke Lanfrane and Setlo thought that 
by reatormg the old way of monastic hfe, as 
planned centuries before by Benedict of 


01 


Nureca, they would boat help therr brother 
men It was a strange but not an unbeau 
taful con.ption 

The general plan was founded on two 
verscs of Psalm cxrx v 2, “At midnight 
F will nee to give thanks unto thee 
andy 164, “Seen temes a day do I prose 


Roughly the way of lfoat the Benedictine 
ahbey of Utouccetat was as follows —In the 
winter months and through the eatly spring, 
thy monk spoaally charged with tins duty 
roused the Tloepmgy nrothers two lions after 
mudmght ‘They slept im dormtonrs, eich 
occupying generally a separate wubile” Lhe. 
ent ws simple, each hul a mattrus, 
and was provided with a 1ug, with a scond. 
mg to cover hm They slopt partully 
dressed, so when roused for Viy fe tho hours 
after mdmght, thy came with httl. propars 
tion down tho wmulng sturs— they arc stilt 
thore at G:loucester—mnto the Minstat church, 
and then they held im tho solumn mght 
hours the first service After “Vigils they 
would return to rest As the firet streaks 
of dawn were vuiblo, thoy wort roused 
a aguin they would worship m the chow 
the great church Matin and Prime 
would next be said or sung 
The monks, and apparently the cluldron 
entrustel to therr care, usually spont some 
tumoin the clostcre and gaiden Between 





ight and nine the brothors dressed them- 

ives for the day, performed their ablutions 

in the cloister lavatorica—thoae lavatories we 

still possess, with all their wondrous carved 
deanty little injured by time. 

lagi, aud ths was followed imoeiotaly 

was foliowed im 

by Mass Fe eeaelncretrhe ainronten § 

6 Tule prescribed that this was to consist of 
two dishes, mainly of cooked vegetables, 
though more mubstantial viands ido not 
seom to have been forbidden when they were 
procnrable, with a fixed allowance of lread 
and wige or beer, In the summer whon 
the nights were short = bricf sicsta was the 
practice after the moal.* 

‘The wholo “House " mot ones in the day, 
in the morning hours, iu the Chapter Room. 
All the momburs of the Socioty took the 
seats belonging to them on the stone seats 
round tho great hall. It is still here, 
tically unchanged, with all ita strango, solomn 
memories. ‘Ihe Abbot or his deputy presided. 

of tho Rulo of S. Benedict wore 


Mr 
uonorally road; aome words wore spoken by {¢ 


the President; thon tho sevoral officors of 
tho House read their reports, and when an} 
of the monka bad failed in their duties thi 
ayes Wore at once tried, punishments were 
decreed, and not unfrequently corporal dis 
ciplino was inflicted before the whole Socicty. 
Janfrane specially treated of thia singular 
practice for maiitaining a rigid discipline. 
“During tho infliction of this discipline all 
tho brethron must bow their heads and show: 
compussion for the penitont with dutiful and 
herly affection ; meanwhile, no ono must 

apoak in the Chupter, no ono look at the 
CHfonder except tho in high plaoca, who 
may intoreede for him.” 

he day went on, services alternated with 
work, or roading, or teaching, 

Betweon two ani threo o'clock Non 
suid; Vespers ware aung at four. 
nunset thoro was another public moal, lighter 
than the first. On fast-days thero was no 
socont moal ; additional refroshment ot othor 
timex in tho day was apparontly allowed, 
and in the case of the boing ongeged 





‘were 


in apecially laborious dutioa oxtra allowances be 


of Rad ant wie wae made, 4 
bot had always power to diapenso 
with cortain portions of the Rule. 
‘The service termed Compline umally took 
about sevon o'clock ; followed rest. 
monastery at about oight o'clock was 
ocr Werke who in nt “a Sandetie Lenk? 
areagh oe Giese. 7 OT ® = 
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quite stil. In the dormitory strict silence 
‘was enjoil 

Sach is a bare cat of an ordinary 
day in » Bonedietine house in England, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth conturics, after 
the reforms of Lanfranc snd bib sabe 

Roughly speaking, a quarter twenty- 
four hours was given to reat (some aix hours), 
sovon houra wore spent in church ; eight dis- 
tinct services being required from exch vowed 
Bonodictine, 

This groat array of services wore consider- 
ably variod +0 a8 to avoid as far as possible 
monotony. The whole Psalter was enjoinod 
to be sung every week by tho ori Rule 
of Bonedict, whose words were, “As by mon 
who know that they are in the sight of God 
snd angela ae 

ture, building, painting, stndy, 
teaching the young (the Henedietines were 
groat echoolmasters), all formed part of the 
Sppointed work of tho Benedictine monk. 
ir tender care for the sick was a notice- 
able feature in their “Rule,” The great 
founder of the order left special injunctions 
hero: “Before all things and above all 
things,” said §, Benodict, “care murt bo 
be to the rick, they must bo served, and 
“hrist in them.” In all it houses tha 
ieney. and the chapel attachod were 
among the most noticeable buildings. “ At 
Peterborough,” Canon Westcott says, “tho 
Infirmary contains tho most benutiful work 
that remains.” At Gloucester the oxiuisite 
arches of what was ones the Infirmary chapel 
uro well known. Injunctions wero coutin- 
tinually parsed enjoining every indulgence, 
aud recommending that tho tenderest caro 
should bo shown to the sick and aged, 
* * * « 








Men often ask now, what was really the 
life and work of those great religions hones ? 
Was it in truth the iden! lifo of prayor, qnict 
work, self-ronuncistion, obedionce end pu- 
tient industry which ‘saintly roclusos hike 
Benedict dreamed of, and practical ren lika 
Lanfranc, and Anselm, and their immediate 
papila wo know lived t 

'o auswer tho question at all fully would 
impossible in the Hmits of this littl 


prescnt stady. ‘ 
In these religions houses we muat remem- 
‘bor were men living with the same passi 
and tastes, the same fanita and falings os 
are common to us all They played, did 
these houses, in disturbed and stormy times, 
on the whole a very noble and 

and indisputably were a great bulwark to 
society. 
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We have a tew trustworthy records which 
‘itt the veil from off their inner life and 
enable us—as through a glass not very 
darkly—to analyse the daily life and con- 
dluct, the hopes an aspirations, the works 
and doings of some of those monasterios 
which, like our Gloucester, have played so 

t'a part in the story of our past in 


of these records possessed a curious 
attraction for one who certainly would not 
be suspected of @ vory warm admiration for 
the monkish ideal. Carlyle, strangely enough, 
devoted some eighty closely print in 
one of his works to the alvin ofa lary 
Kept by on undistinguished brothor of an 
Eastern Counties monastary of Benedictines 
in tho reigns of Henry 11, and Richard Cour 


ion. 

In the lifo, familiarly painted by thia monk, 

oes Jocelyn, the slooner of bo Famanis: 

ry, Wo possess «Vivid picture of the eve 
day monastic life of the Englund of the 
Plantagenet Tt dooa not porhaps come 
pia the lofty ideal sketehed by groat souls 
like Lanfranc «nd his pupil Sorlo of Glouoos- 
tor, and lived by mon like Anselm of Beo, 
with all its orror: and shortcomings, thero is 
much in this monastic life hero painted that 
is beautiful and desirable, enough certainly 
vo form the basis of a succoasiul dofonce 
when monasteries are spoken of as moroly 
hivos of drones, sud monasticism ss a por- 
nicioua and ful conception. 

Jocelyn, the almonor of St. Edi ly 
liides nothing. He paints the orrors, 
shortcomings, the excesses, the idle gossip- 
ing, the jealousies of his brothor monks, 
with an unsparing brush. You foel tho man 
is intenwoly truthful, you sce that his diary is 
the picture of a life really lived in a hundred 
similar religious houses, and ax we walk and 
muse in the cloister of Gloucoster, in the old- 
world garden there, in the grey and solemn 
Minstor aisles, wo repoople theso loved and 
time-worn buildings and gardons with tho old 
inhabitants who lived thore when Caur de 
Lion reigned, and John Lackland plotted and 
schomed against hia nobler brother, 

The monk Jocelyn though doss far more 
than merely chronicle the little daily dis- 
putes, tho Noart-burnings, and tho jealouaies 
tml heady Seo thoughts and imegainge, 
v ¢ thoughts and imaginings, 
the wa: wal Workout he flood sad master, 
the Abbot Samson. 

Samson, Abbot of St. Edmond’sin the reigns 
of Honry II. and Richard Cosur de Lion, was 
evidently a type of the abler Benodictines of 





‘but chosen 


the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, He 
was o plain, honest man, hard-working, and 
ing, thoroughly anxious to do his 


lis friend, ono period hia chaplain, 
Socolyn, in ‘his amusing gorsipy memoirs, 
skotel Samson's early lifo in the com- 
: his unpopularity, and at the same 
Teputation an a thorough business 
man of unawerving honesty of purpose, with 
some learning, and experience. Ho tela us 
of the last days of the old Abbot Huge, who 
reigned in the house of St. Edmonds before 
failing ayes ght and ouk heath a thon 
dling oyesight and we ith, and thon re- 
Iates thy events, eommonplace events moatly, 
which 
abbot. 






munity 
time his 


Jed to tho eloction of Somson as 


His brother monks choso him to the high 
office, not bocause they specially liked him, 
but simply becauso they him. He 
‘was utterly without friends or interest oithor 
in the erie or in the King’s court, and 
narrowly mit being confirmed in his office 
because neither the King nor any of his 
advisors knew anything about him. Ho was 
without any popular gift to rocom- 
mond him, solely bocanso tho monks respected 
him oa fe ane man Be simple a 
working life is related with transparent trat! 
by tho monk Jocelyn, who tells we how 
vealously Abbot Samson worked to resturo 
the revenues of the houso, which, through 
the weakness and illness of hia pre 
dooessor, hail hecome sadly disordoros ; how 
ho administured with restless caro the in- 
ternal discipline of his groat house, ovor sovore 
yet kind and tendor hearted. The vast 
estates of St. Edmond’s wore carefully 
watched over. Barna and farm buildings 
woro built and restored. Churches wero 
erected in the outlying vilk a honpital 
was foyndod and endowod hy him. Schools 
too fot the wore built, and the great 
parent house of Se Edmond’s and ita church 
‘wore thoroughly restored and beautifiod. 

Dimly we catch glimpeos, botwoen the 
Tines of Jocelyn’s homoly diary, of bits of the 
church life of Cour do Lion's timo. Wo gee 


something of the gorgeous processions, tho 
preaching, tho festivals, tho Christmas plays, 
os, as thoy wore called, performed in 


tho churchyard undor the auspices of the 
monks. 
Abbot Samson was s good scholar, and 
passionate 1 ts of esi and hel Md 
i lover often com 
plained that his lot had not been cast in some 
quiet monagtio library. The monnstory, 
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eee a 1 
lyn hived, 
was a home for ( 
all strangers, and 
for travollers whose 
daties and affairs ud them 
into thowe Eastern Counties, and 
im troubled trmos, not unknown pe 
rods when out Plantagenet kang, bore 
sway ovor us, defenceless folk, such 1s Jews 
and ther wrves wd hittle ones, found a 
ready shelter behnd the strong walls of S 
Edmonds 

Abbot Sumon wa no ‘urd im matters 
connected with thy State Ye was from time 
to fame, We 6%, isoasted in high pobticw 
questions with the Kiny’e justicianea end 
others —by no means a courtly man—we find 
him, for metance, guar at pen 
Tus hfe and liberty, » wealthy gu) ward from 
the rapacity of tome of the court nobles, 
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ho would have wedded her for the sake of 
her broad lands Twelve years of thoes rest 
Jees, tou filled hus fnend Jocelyn tells 
us, blanched Abbot Samson's hair, and ho 
became white wenow But some would be 
tompted to usk, haa hus monk biographer, n 
‘hus careless, pleasant manner, told us nothing 


a 
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af the Benodictine abbot’s higher life, no- 
thing of his nobler aspirations? We turn 
over somo of the pages of the long-forgotten 
Senomnt and wo find some notes of Abbot 

amsons thoughts, for instance, upon the 


| Or ak beck from our prosont vantage 

many centurics’ ex, 

Eiing ant extrttn Lae iiretion for 
those strange bloody but, as Carlyle 
once roraariecd, “To all nobla Christian hoarts 
of thot era, what earthly onterptiso 60 
noble t” 

Sur : Peseta abbot would have tossed 
asi dignity and_positior 
caso and comfort, and would have inne 
Uiaod ind nat King Henne TC foro 

lood, nd not King Henry T 
forbade his leaving Eugland. Pent when 
Jerusalom was re-taken by tho Pagans, AL- 
bot Samson put on a cilice and hair shirt, 
and wore under ts of rough hsircloth 
evor after, and abataingd from fleah and flosh 
ne beet to tho end of his life. Ho 

ly reminded, in pain of body, 
aut his Lords tomb wee ithe hands of un- 
bolievers. 

So this carncat student, this pationt ad- 
tministrator of farma and estates, this doughty 
protector of the weak and defenceloss, this a 
Brava and austoro disciplinarian, this practi- 
on ca of business, restorer of illepe feries 
builder mo ieee 

of acl and churches, fand 
had ancthor og ‘Seecret unsoon side belong- 


ion, all tite 
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ing to his character, of deo: snd pasion 
devotion to his Lord and Saviour.” Socal 
painted tho inner life of Samson on well ns 
man can Paint | these things, in his chapter 
describing how the groat’ altar of St 
Edmond’: was rebuilt, an the holy shrino, 
where the body of the martyr king slept, was 
openod, 


ey bosutifully sum» up the od Bone- 
dictino’s character, in his own choractorintio 
language, writing thus of ALbot Samson :— 


‘The great sntique bosrh how liko x child's in 
ita simplicity, Hike » man’s in ita earnest solemnity 
Siena sores hn whet ge 

A 


‘Thia, thon, was something of tho lifo and 
tho work of the Benodietinos of Glouccater, 
oe ot other religious houses ; and this 
of not a few of tho men who lived, 
and prayed, ed, and toiled in thoso groat monas- 
Plantagenets reigned in England, 
su a brief "ee in eg a “dream- 
it and, per! suggestive, 

oven Pi men er the England Of todayy 


VIGNETTES OF A NORTHERN VILLAGE, 
Br MARY LINSETLL, Avruos or “Tus Havex oxpxx tux Iirt2," ere. 


IL—THE REVENGE OF ANTHOLIN VEREKER, 


‘OUATTER V. 


Noes docs the climate of England 
vo you more surprises than on the 
of Nostharn Yorkahive. piped aac 
that you expect to be full of all 's 
most ‘eummorlike charm may almost mako 
you doubt the evidoncs of your half-frozen 
and wild-wind-bewildered sensor The 
November day that should be dark and 
gloomy, or immodorately stormy, may as 
tonish with its gentle warmth, its sunny. 
softness, its mild, enchanting, dreamy 


Ono of those perfect Novomber daya had 
come, Antholin Vereker had walked to 
Onwaldthorpo that he might stand awhile by 
the two gravea that wera there in the ancient 
churchyard on tho hill-top. Now ho was 

toward Deerstanos, to look once more 
Epon the old homo before he wont back to 
London. Hoe know, of courso, that it was 
closed ; that all would be desolate and dreary, 
yet he longed to walk about tho familiar 
ways onoo again. Bosides, ho had under- 
takon a small mission for his cousin Muriel, 
who had asked him to send her a few out- 
tings from the old-fashioned crimson reso 


os GooD WoRDS, 
ich had grown and spread all about her ing him. Min Caldbengh quite understood 
Tindow. aud war egual to th occasion, It had bees 


‘Thoro are rosea enough to be bad 
Chesterdean,” sho hed written. “But I 
miss my own rosa, Will the scent of it ever 
Je 80 awoet anywhere as it used to bo at 
home 1” 

‘There wos much more in tho letter—much 
that Autholin did not discern till » lator day 
—not till he had learnt to read between thio 
lines, How strango it is when at Inst tho 
oyes that have been holden are suddenly 
made to nee! 

For the , 00 intensely was Antholin 
Voroker’s thought bent npon Helona Cald- 
hergh, that though he believed her to be in 
London ho waa hardly surprised to sce bor 
coming towanl him, crossing tho little 
wooden bridge in Thurlace Lane, It waa as 
if a wivh, almost 4 prayer, had been granted 
for which he hnd been praying hopelessly, 

Ho forgot his sorrows, his perplexities, his 
dread for tho future—all was forgotten in’ 
that first instant. She was there! coming | 
toward him in her radiant dress, with the 
«quick firm step of youth, and hoalth, and all 

he sufficioncy that is not sef-sufficing, but 
the last result of adventitious circumstance, ' 
He could aoe, or imagine that he did, the’ 
look of pleasure on hor face as he sprang to 
help her to descond from the awkward little | 
stop of mud and wood that was at the end of 
the bridge. His faco with all its ardour, all 
ita intonsity burning upon it and within it, 
was upturned to hors in the fullest confidones 
of love, of fuith, of gladnoss. His hand was 
cntetratched, trom ously ontetretabod to 
grasp hore; his bexceching, pleading, loving 
oye ought hors swiftly, surcly, ardently, 

1 


"What ailod him? What had ha; ' 
Why should he stand aside in that awk- 


ward, undignifiod way, almost bofore a word j 


hast boon spoken 1 for truly thero waa hardly 
timo for the 
to take offect before the still colder tones 
made offoct yob greater. 

The tones wero not only cold ; they were 
puro, loautiful, guarded, ceroful to the verge 
of repollenes, 

“Ts that Mr. Veroker t Surely not!” tho 
lady said, daintily stopping from the little 
bridgo, not weaing the hand x0 readily uut- 
stretchod to aid her, “We ware told you 
were in London! Quite « week wo 


hoard that you hud left Hild’s Haven.” ! 


For noarly 2 minute Antholin Vereker did 
Dot 8] He stood there by 


iglunce from the cold luo eyes’ 
| Mi 
a 
| troubles, I may aay, and of course we were 


the rippling | 
Uittle beck as if ite waters wore cvertbaiae | 


in| rehearsoil in various 


wayne 

“{—I should not have gone without tell- 
ing you,” Antholin said, feeling, knowing 
that oven that simple saying might bo made 
to scom like an impertinencs in the light of 
this new mood that had come upon Mies 
Caldbergh. 

Was it now! All at once he felt, as if ho 
had known her capability for cruelty of this 
kind before. But be could not reason about 
his knowledge at the present moment; he 
could only suffer—euffer from the memories 
oh Som iat oaks before; the memory of 
a tender euddon rolenting, a ten ing 
in tho twilight; the memory of a fated 
wus yet warm on his lip. Ware theto eyes 
that were now looking with cold questioning 
disdain into his—wore they tho eamo beauti- 
fn] bluo eyes that lind answored his pleading 
ah si of love,-and acirrsdgt ea 

entrancing meanings only w 
lover can seo in the eyca of the one woman 
he worships t Waus it possible! Tho cold- 
ness that had come upon him yielded to a 
quick flush of pain and aurpriso, and yet not 
of unbelief, Miss Caldborgh would yield 
him no ground for unbolief. 

“T gliowld not have gone to London with- 
out letting you know,” he eid, And 

moment's silence, us if were 
wontloring what so slight an acquuintance 
might mean by tho sayi looked up, 
murmuring in a protty, hali-puusled way, 
“Qh, you- thank you, Wo—that is mamma 
and I—shall always bo glad to know whoro 
you arc, what you are doing. We are tre- 
iendously interested in your pictures,” 

The boy at her sido stood confounded. 
Such dramatic perfeetion he had never seen. 

He had nothing to o] to it-—nothin; 
bata stunned, wounted, inking heart 

The beck was rippling on, » robin hail 
porchod in tho alder-tree by the bridge, and 
waa chirping ont = little quiet vesper song. 

iss Caldbergh was adjusting her gloves, 
ying in the smo polite interestod way, 
“We have of your trouble—your 
vory sorry.” Here sho hesitsted for awhile, 
thon went on again, displaying the meannoss 
rather than the narrowness of her resources ; 
and every now and then ing some 
touch of desire to stand ‘well at least in her 
own sight. But she waited now and 
then for menly, for By . uo vord came, 
Antholin stood speechles, pallid, listening to 
the commonplaces of regret, the tle pat 
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fades of goodwill with not even the desire 
toseply to them. “Byandby ho disnrned 
note of something that was almost anger in 
‘Mise Caldbergh’s tono. It surprised him to 
a closer attention. ht ab least 
“T should have thought you might at 
havo replied when Tasked you s question,” 
she was saying when Antholin Vegan to try 
to rovao himsolf from the stupor that beset 
him, It was tho strange new hardness, not 
to say bitterness, in her tone that awoko 
him, 


At least you might reply to what I say. 
A gentleman would not wait to be told that. 
But I suppose one should not expoct you to 
know exactly what » gentleman would do, or 
would net do.” 

Antholin lifted a cold white fuco, but yet 
no word came. Miss Culdbergh went on, 
moro fluently, more bitterly than befuro. 

“TL have been mistuken in you, 1 know. 
T havo known :t a good while. But I jd 
not thought you would prove it so com 


ii 
“What would you have mo say 1” ho 
asked at laut; and the tono of his voice alouo 
would have moved a woman les lard 
“What can I say? What can Ldot Ihave 
not roproached you. I have not even usked 
ou to reconsider your--your ducision . . . 
can I have o ul you t” 

*T didn't soy you hast offonded mo,” Miss 
Caldbergh replied, satisfied that tho silence 
was brokyn ut last. Sho »poho still in the 
some hunl and cold tyno—a tone that con- 
trusted strangely with the tonas she used in 
hor moods of bwoet and gentlo kindliness, 
Surely no woman over before had so wide a 
vompies of tho notes pomible to womun- 
h 


"TJ didn’t say I wea ufended, That is not 
the word. And as to wliat I wish you to sa) 
~—woll, f don’t know that I particu! wish 
you to say anything. ... There is ono 
thing though "and here Miss Caldborgh’s 
eclf-qasurance logan to fail a little; that is, 
if her tone of voice, hor manner were to bo 
taken in evitlence. “There is ono thit 
Awhilo ago, in on illo moment, I was foolish 
enough 0 write you o letter, » note. It 
waa that evening when I was s0 mistaken us 
to listen to you while yon said things you 
uvver should have said to mo, However, I 
don’t want to recall that day, or anything 
connected with it. I wish to forget it all for 
ever, But before I can do that you must 
return me that letter—that is, if you haven't 
burnt it, + Thope you have, Jong 280. 

Antholin did aot reply in words, ‘took 








oor 


out from his pocket 2 small ease; the letter 
was there, worn with folding and unfolding. 
With a certain quiet dignity he gave it into 
‘Miss Caldbergh’a hande, 

“Thank you,” abe said, much rolievod ; 
and yet perhaps a little disappointed that 
her request had been met so promptly. At 
Joust one scone, offective in rehearsal, hail 
buen nogatived.' “Thank you,” sho repeatod, 
when she had torn the into a thousand 
morsels with a certain vol and sent 


thom floating down Thurlsoo Beck. “And 
now I must say good evening.” 
ae Rares teins the gesture of 4 queen to 

part, Antholin stood rigidly by the little 
bridge and bowed to her as she went. 

A moment later she came back, 

“Of course you are at libcity to make the 
most, the worst of what hag da... You 
can tell tho world—ss much of the world as 


you aro ever likely to como in contact with— 
that [ forgot myself for an hour or two. [t 
won't hurt mo uothing that could say: 
would do thet, ... Still,as Tsay, you havo 
tho means of reyango in your handa, up too 
cortain point. Uso thom if yon choosa, But 
T give you warning, you may injure yout 
solt more than you uro likely to be uble to 
injure ino.” 

Antholin Voroker was 9 sousitive youth, 
and dolicatcly-minded. Ho honoured all 
womanhood; he haul worshipped ono woman ; 
he had loved another; yet for onco his heart, 
was stinod wud stung to something that was 
almost madnoss by a wonwn's tongue. And 
ho had in Lis veins the bloud uf a veugeful 
raco, an old North Qiding 1aco, to whom 
Yengeuneo was u rightcona duty, not to be 
foreyono for auy light considuration. He 
know that his grandfather had rotalisted 
upon the whole family of a gitl who hud 
cast him off as lightly as sho had xecoptet 
him. = [¢ was on oll und well known tale in 
the neighbourhood of Thule Antholin 
was not thinking of it now; yet Holona 
Culdborgh’s use of the word “revenge” did 
but give a namo to ono of the many emotions 
that were stirring within him, 

“ Revonge,” the woid diol on his lip, Is 
could not utter it aloud. 

He could utter nothing uloud at that 
moment. He was unable to put into words 
any ono of all tho pleading thoughta, the 

thoughts, tho falt- maddening, 
thoughts that wore’ rushing through hi, 

A man or woman brought face to face 
with o wall of stone doss well not to strike 
it, But the metaphor is incomplete, The 
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stones have not offended ; they do not smile 
at one's ineffective signs and betrayals of 
pain. It ia only the human being w) 
{oman love has the og 
fifo, who can hurt you by’ all at once turning 
round upon y= Do they jive over, 
those people, how they turn also upon them- 
fe Caldbergh 

iva was moving away with 
that strange amilo again iapon her Tie when 
the sudden of hor sister Irons ar 
rested her intention, A meaningful look 
passed instantly botwoon the two. 

It was a curious friendship thut existod 
Yetwoon the sistors, Thoy wero popularly 
supposed not to got on vary well together, 
and the youngor sistor mado no secret of hor 
opinion of the cldor one. Jt was & mattor of 
notoriety that they noithor of them made 
any socret of anything. ‘Tho mere fact that 
Jrune’s estimation of Helena was not always 
favourable never stool in tho way of perfect 
upenness of exprossiou. 

Yet, porhaps naturally enough, the child 
never permitted tho moat intimate outsider 
to exprosa any opinion of hor sister savo 
snch as were of tho most ogrogiousl 
ing nature, Helona wanted a frion at 
any moment of real importance sho was 
noarly suro of finding ono in the occentric 
girl, who was, aa sho knew, 0 much elyvoror 
than herwolf. Nearly suro, not quite. Thore 
was just cnough uneortainty at the prosent 
moment, for inntancey to muke Ireno’s unex- 
poctod ico 8 rathor oxciting incident, 

“Well! What ia happening t” sho said 
in her swoet, reedy little voice, and with her 
own enchanting smile. “You look 80 odd 
hoth of you, standing horo!... Where 
did you happon to meet Mr. Verekor, Helena? 
. «+ What haa ho been saying? Haan’t he 
Toon good tI shall hate him if he isn’t!” 

reno had had only « vague idea of her 
sistor’s intentions ; but aho undoretood enough 
to know that ho was not to be “ Antholin” 
to anybody at Caldborgh House ever agai 
Ut was unfortunate that she had not 
present daring tho whole of tho interviow, 
that ele had not witnessed the change frum 
culdness to bitterness, Sho was at a dis 
advantage, as she was quick enongh to per- 
ceive. 

Helena blushed in spite of herself for very 
annoyance, | Irene, gen jing from her face 


to Antholin’s cold and countenance, 
began to fel i aa ste 
“T supposo I see,’ in wi 
changed tones. “Can't you speak, Helens t 
1h it all over t* 


flatter Good night 
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It is quite over,” Antholin replicd, ris” 
ing his hat aud bowing to the sistema.” “Tt 
ia-all quite over, and I wish you good 


He was turning quickly away, bat Ireno 
him. 


“Wait o moment, Mr. Vereker,” she 
began, a little breathlessly, as if tromulous 
at hor own daring. “Mind what you do, 
what you say. If you say things about 
Helena, you may have to regret it. And 
she nover meant to give you any onconrags- 
ment ; you took it, or, at any rate, you wor- 
Fiod her, fil abe) hardly ow what she 
waa doing... . Well, if you want revenge, 
you had better take it ont of Mr. Vernon 
Aylmer. He'll know better how to deal 
with you than we do... .” 

“Keno!” Miss Caldbergh said in oxpostn- 


“All right, Tana dear, I'm coming! I’vo 
done! Tvo said nearly all I wantod to aay, 
1 know he'll never be sutiafied till ho takes 
rovenge of some kind. It's in the family, 
you know. +.» [only wantod to warn you, 

ir. Vereker, to tell you to be careful. There! 

ight! And pleaso don't forgot |” 
forget! A soul wounded to the death ix 
alow to forget its wounding. 


CUIAITER VI. 


Am image seemed fo yam the dun, 
"To lou wi bee with slag, a 
Mut now thy beauty ows away, 

‘iy be alonr far everniate, 





Du somationsin h flngdny 
sTeluak ints ber epee and my. 
“ut thou sbalt be aloe 0 more.’ 

In an old house in a midland county a 
cortain Mariana was living, that is if an 
existonce 20 dreary could be called living. 
‘Waiting, loving, remembering, hoping; hop- 
ing, romomboring, loving, waiting. 'Thoso 
wore tho solo variations. 

thi years had gone wy Wwosry and Seer 
years for s young girl alone with tho 
two malls pon of het dead mother, 
The two Miss Percohays wero poor and 

and often siling, ailing as much from 
the need of sufficient food for body and mind 
as from any tangible ailment. Yee, tho lifo 
was very dreary. 

‘Yet it was not quite all drearinoss, Muriel 
Vereker remembcred her Aunt Milicent’a 
last prophecy, ber last wih, hor almost last 

ing within herself helped to 
sustain theso memories; and now of late 
there bad come letters from Antholin which 
helped somewhat to restore the hope that 
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the very life of her life; thongh so 
‘had ever to nourish it, An- 
was » ino certain sense, 60 
on, "Many of the old. disappoint. 
and humiliations he had lived down ; 
wore fading away in the light he had 
hoped for, t of success, 
et the echo of the a sorrow was in his 
tone ; it was noticeable in the very turn of 

tod cat ka ‘boy tani wal by exile 
i out ali vie ant iti 
Eat the one drawback to his work the ons 

defect, waa the too uniform selection of 
sad and pathetic, even of depressing subjects 
ir iti fo made no reply to 


cal CEEE 


E 


when was it ever known that even tlie trucat 
oteator had moro than a certain amount of 
power over the things, the beings ho created? 

“Qould Alma Tudema have painted tho 
‘Venus Verticordiat’ Could Rossetti huve 
given ‘Sappho’ to the world as sho was given 
to us the other year? Could Dickens have 
depicted ‘Colonel Neweome 4’ Could 
keray huve evolvol ‘Mr. Pickwick 1’ Could 
Robort Browning have written ‘In Momo- 
viam 1” ord Tennyson have con- 
ceived 'Sordallo #’ No, believe me, ono can 
only do what one may do, and i 
man is he who knows most Certainly his own 
limitations, Tho firat timo I feel 
mood, I shall assuredly paint 2 comedy. 
Till then I can only give back what | ro 
ceive.” 

‘Ho did not go on to point out that he 
could but give sorrow for sorrow, that his 
life fe ot patient fabour, of title recteation, of 
aauch loneliness, of n0 hope, no living hope, 
‘was not conducive tote aging of bight 
and lively ecencs. Besides, he had troubles 
the world know little sbout ; old hitlden com- 
plications not of his bringing about, but which 
it was yot bis duty fo 27 make enn 


able virtue of reticence was hers whon she 
needed it. 

The letters she rocaived — nial 
were not on]; i ighter more 
equine, i wee will poiape aot qua 
Pee wornarsiayeh lop Ameria huh 

inning to turn to his cousin for sym- 

pally, for ensouragemank for relief from 

‘that soul-loneliness which beset him eo often 

and 20 grievously, He was not without 
wXIX43 


tho wisest | 


@ comic | 
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friends ; but it is not friends that the Jone 
soul searches for, it is a friend, 

Muriel bad loved, she had loved: Jong, 
dooply, silontly 5 and as usual, her love had 
brought sufforing, But ithad brought many 
other things, She did not know herself how 
her soul had in the strife; to what 
width of vision ; to what freedom from self; 
to gy taper rn and tenderness of sym- 

iy humanity everywhere. 
Fie ighs nasal tae amet 
tinge inseparable from inexperienced routh, 

‘been discarded all unaware, spring 
from her like an ill-fitting garment, 

She was not what the world calls “ clever,” 


bat she war more she wat good. To An. 
tholin’s va 
bout. ee 


“What have they dons to you, the Mia 


“Poreshays?” he asked, when they met on 


the cliff top at Thurlsoe-by-tho-Sea. 

“What have they done!” she repeated, 
looking up with surprise. “They have done 
nothing except be kind to me, as kind aa 
thoy could possibly be. «. . Ido not under- 


‘Antholin did not reply aloud, ‘To himself 
be said, 


"No, probably yon do not understand ! 
You cannot see or know what it ia that has 
rofined your every feature, spiritualised your 
every oxpresaion, lent a new distinction to 
every gesture and movement.” 

‘But for all this intuition there was much 
that Antholin could not seo, This be did 
know, that a frosh porturbation was gather. 
ing about his life, somothing that seemed 
at presont almost aa tho dawning of a new 
pit Bat ss the days went on at Thurlsoe 

‘began to foel az if the new trouble had been 
always there ; hiding behind other troubles, 
intensifying them. Ho felt aa if thore had 
‘deen a mystery eomewhore in his past life. 

tholin wea stayi at the Ied Lion, » 


and little old-fashioned inn in the main street of 


Thurlace-by-tho-Sea. is cousin and the 
two Miss Perechays had taken rooms in a 
farmhouse on tho top of Thurlace Bank, 80 
it was that meetings were not infrequent, 
Tt was not the height of the season. The 
Mise Poroshays could not afford “season 
terms,” and Antholin had waited till the late 
autumn in the hope of witnessing a real 
North Sea storm. The same hope had 
brought Mr, Vernon Aylmer to the same 
place, but Antholin Vereker wes not yet 
aware of his arrival when that wild Satur- 
day afternoon set in. 
ir, Aylmer hed another purpose in his 
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mind, aa Antholin was to learn later. All 
the forenoon “ Young Vereker,” as the Thurl- 
tos people, termed him, had boon sitting at 
his |, drawing the Folacaur Nab, but not 
too successfully. It was not one of his 
“good days.” His hand was heavy, his 
head stupid, his brain benambed by whut he 
called the “ iron hand,” that seemed to press 
0 heavily whenever ho was OVER 
worked, of over-worn by anxicty. Now and 
then o more change in the weather, a too- 
long conversation would bring on the sensa- 
tion, Toulay there waa nothing to account 
for it, ao far as ho could find, and that was 
the wornt of all. Any, the amallest, the most. 
farfetched reason, was more satisfactory 
than nono, 

Te-was about two o'clock that an old fishor- 
man came up to him, touched his sou’-weater, 
and i 


“D'ya see yon Aittle clood, sir—yon little 
dark clood t” old Verrill asked, pointing to 
‘8 email mass of vapour, indigo in colour, like 
aman’s hand as toshape. “D'ya soo it, sir? 
It’s tho dyer’s neaf 1” 

“Yes,” Antholin roplicd dubiously. 

“Yo knaw what means, sir $ Bad weathor, 
despert bad, an’ that afore long.” 

“And tho fi eohles, whore are they?” 
Antholin asked sudden eager conectn, 

“All rocght, sir, all rorglit,” the old man 
replicd with # smilc of weak content that 

ploxed his intorlocutor. ‘Yes, thank 

ven, thoy’ll all be safe anuff, somo 7’ 
Scarbur Rady, mubbe; somo i’ Hild’s Haven 
Harbour, . . . Ah’ve noa foar for tv a,” 

“Thon for whom are you afraid? You 
are thinking of some one!” Antholin aid, 
And ovon ak ho spoke a suddon aquull carne up 
the broad shallow urm of tho nox, The wind 
upset his eascl, took off his iruy felt hat, 
scattered his painting materials all about tho 
proy ehaly plateau where he had been work- 
ing. Old Verrill holped him to recover his 
pomcasions, In a fw moments all was com- 
paratively quiet again ; but the grey sullen 
look waa spreating quickly upon the face of 
the waters, 

‘Again Antholin’s t 
areal the ol} man hi 
him, 






“'Tell me, have you any special fear for 
2 bole 1" ho asked again. 

‘td Verrll was looking out to the north, 
anxiously, eagerly. 
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Aylmer, as they coll him. Ho went oot 
youler this mornin’... . Ah’d like te be 
seein’ him back.” 

“Mr. Aylmer! Are you sure, guile eure 1” 
Antholin asked. 

“Ay, ay sir. He nobbut como back te th’ 
Hloue two daiys agone An’ this mornin’ 
mah novyy, Dave Vorrill, rowed him an’ 
tho young laidy oot yonder te the back 
oF . He wanted to draw a pictur’ o’ 
the eaves, so he said. An’ Dave com back, 
an’ said as’twould take the gentlemen a good 
bit te mak’ the pictur, au’ lium wy’ the lniidy 
wail walk back at low watter, .. . But thoy’ve 
never comed. .. , Ah've boen watchin’ for 
Yom a good bit, ever son the tide tumad ; 
but they've nover comod.” 

Antholin listenod aghast at the old man's 
plecit, dreamy way of diwlaing a thing 
that might prove to be so to1ublo. 

“But heaven help us! you aro simply 
watching! simply waiting!” Antholin ex- 
claimed, packing togother paint, brushes, 

and canvas in the most 8 CON- 
fusion. What can Ido? Where is David 
now 4 Find him for me at ones, a 

“Davo, sir| Was it Dave you wore 
wantin’? ,.. Well, Ah rockon le'll be at 
‘Hild’s Haven noo. ... He mostly goos ower 
of a Settorday ofthornoou 1” 

Pigs the ol oes had beamline an 
yot auot squall came blusts 

up from tho sca, It was all that the two 

men could do to stand firmly in the shelter 

of the rocky puint above thom. 

Who ulse ia there $” Antholin shonted in 
the old man’s oar, “I must get some one, 
seme holp, Where do the two Durafords 


Tivot” 

“Donfods, sir! Were ya meanin’ Bill 
an’ Joof,.. They'll be gone to Hild’s 
Lfwven. . |. Thoy mostly do of a Betterday 
efthernoon,” 


“Then who can I get What is to be 
donot" Antholin asked, impationt of the 
man’s senile supineness. “What is to be 
done? The tide is rising, the wind with it. 
Tho point of Folecaur Nab must be covarod 


“ht returned to the ' alrenily.” 
awakened within | 


© Folscaur, sil ‘Tho waters wera over the 
int. an hour agone.” 

PetrAnd thero is no wry up the clit” 
“Up the cliff. . . A rabbit couldn't yot 


up, sir.” 
Antholin waited no Jon.er, He divined 


y: 
“TY hov, eir; an’ I hovn’s, which may be in his own heart what had hippened. The 
& onsatisfoctory way o' speaking, . . . But! morning had been 2 sitaige and wonderful 


there, it’s nowt ; nod, it’s nowt at all... 


.| morning for an artist. 


the lights, the 


You ken yon other artim, Mr. Vornin! shadows, the swiftly changing colours bad 
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so entranced Varnon Aylmer that he had 
forgotten that only one way of escape was 
open to him, And perhaps even the pro- 
aence of Miss Caldborgh, if Mise 
it waa, had helped to confuse bis perception. 
Antholin could easily understand. 

‘He had left: his casel and other belongings 
in the cottage noarest to the beach, ond 
now, in the middle of « black squall, accom- 
panied by a heavy downpour of rain, bo was 
scouring the place in search of but one able- 
bodied man who would help him to launch 
a boat, and go with him to tho eaves boyond 
Felecaur Nab, 

But surely nevor had any such accidant 
happoned on a more unfortunate day. It 
seemed that nots single man was left in the 

who could handle a boat in & storm, 

@ doctor volunteered his services. Ho was 
a thin, whitehairod man, who leaned heavily 
on his atiok aa he tried to beat his way down 
to the beach ; his invalid wife watching him 
from the window with tearful, Prrorial 
eyos. All the village was alert by this time; 
and even from the hamlota and stray farm- 
houses beyond the people ‘wore pouring down 
to Thurlaoo, all the while tho storm 
‘waa increasing ; the bay, from cliff to clilt, 
was growing whiter and whiter. ‘Ilore 
aan ys ‘ebout on dry land in a diree- 

somo upturned on the green slopes at 
the foot of the clifli, sume on tho stoncs aud 
ahale by the side of the beck; but it svon 
appeared that not one of these was fit for 
immodiats Inunching ins storm. Some had 
been besched for repairs, others wore worn 
out; one or two wore only snapoctod of 
Deing not seaworthy. It was ono of these 
that Antholin Veroker, in his hasto, decided 
upon daanehinge 
“T will go alone if no ono can be found to 
go with mo,” he doclared. But oven us he 
spoke a tall, thin, fair-haired lad camo for- 
ward. 


“Tule mo, sir, will yet Phil Foaster 
asked. “ Ab’d ux soon go to the sos bottom 
wi’ you as not.” 

“Allright! Do tho best youcan God 
helping us, we will not go to the bottom of 
the sea.” 


There wore old men and strong women 
enough to assist in launching the Curlas into 
the watera of Thurlsoe Bight. But it was 
not an easy taak. A large crowd had 
by this time, and yet more wore 

down the Just as Antholin 


was throwing off his coat, a hand was laid ridgos, 


upon his shoulder—a mall, trombling brown 
hand. A voice was in his ear that he knew 


éll 


well; it was a pleading, breathless voice 
now ; tense for very pain. 

“You remember, Mr. Vereker ¢ I see you 
do,” Trono was saying, winhing that Antholin 
would only tum, would. only look onoe iuto 
pod aea ok os tasil im cruol! But 
you forgive! w you do, or you woul! 
hot be doing this...” And’ you will save 
thom! Iknow you will Vor heavan's sake 
save them. I Will givo ull I have in the 
wae ee gam bo eevod! « « « What am 

saying ly kuow. . . , Only, ond; 
sayo them!” es 

Antholin turned at last ; looked into the 
gitl’s face with what he memut to be a glance 
of encouragement; to Irone it only meant 


‘triumph, 
Ho does romomber. This is hia revenge 1" 
he said to herself.” 

“Revenge!” The word rang in her 
cars, and it waa inevitebly in Antholin’s cars 
also, mingling with tho wild howling of the 
wind, the «wiftly-gathering roar of the 
waves; tho rash of the drouching, blinding 
ruin. He was stopping into tho boat when 
Trene onco moro pressed forward through 
tho crowd, hor little white pleading face 


sooking his, 
wero: “They aro to bo married on Tuesday— 


Helens and Vornon—noext ‘Tnosday |” 
Valo lips quivored as she vpoke. 

Almost bofure her words wore onde 
another voico broke throngh the sturm, an- 
other glance sought to reach Antholin, to 
deter him, if it were possiblo—if by any 
moans it Were possi! le, 

“Must you go? Lou, Antholin t Inall this 
villogo of soamon is there no one hut you 1” 

“There is no ono cleo to-day, Muricl. ... 
Good-bye! Gort bless you.” 

“Antholin! You ust not go) For my 
sale, you mush se 1” 

Ono long muderstanding look revealed all ; 
even in that moment of perturbation and 
confvaion ho understeor, 

“Now L know that 1 shall como back!” 
he exclaimed, in all the sudden fervour of & 
now and unexpected happiness. No moro 
words wore said. Grasping hor hands in his 
for one second he turnod sway. Luly 
Kathorino was thore, pressing forward. Phat 
Feaster was holding out to him a life-belt ; 
the coblo was plunging into the surk. Another 
moment and the two men woro out and 
away, sinking into the de sat hallows, 
rising on the top of the white, soothing 
i ‘Tho three hours that followed wery 
hours to be forgutten by no one at Thurlos- 
by-the-Sea. 


ler 
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OWAPTER VIL—AT THE MOUTIX OF THE 
FELSCAUR CAVES. 

Tr wus precisely as Antholin had surmised. 
The carter “hyin the morning had beon 
past yy Mr. Aylmor in a v of 
Umimation j admizution of ener 

“Tho day, the hour, the ranthine, and tho shade” 
Thon he had set to work, and had worked 
vo eagerly, with such obliviousnoss of all 
things save the canvas on his case) and the 
one ho strove to depict, that he had not once 
thought of the advancing tide. And lelona 
Oaldborgh had been but little less absorbod. 
She had been roading some pages from tho 
“Egoist,” at Mr, Aylmers desire. “It is 
the seventh time I havo road that book,” ho 
had declarod. “And I hope to read it many 
more times, Evory book worth reading oncu 
is the better for being reod more than onec.” 

Ho bud hardly finished speaking when a 
Tong tongue of white foam came hissing up 
by his very sido. It only ceased its sibilant 
sound by the hom of Helona’s dress. Sho 
drew the 100 of hor boot snide, at its last 
ourve, watching tho retreat calmly ; but with 
& sudden whitening of chouk and lip, 

‘Vernon startod to his fect, much after the 
manner of a man who had beon suddenly 
shot. The start, the quiver waa not d 
ag the white-cdgod wave camo hack hy the foot 
of tho dark bluo-Llack rock only a moment 


iter. 

‘Helona had closed her book ; and bad risen 
to hor foct with o corlain quiet dignity. 
Now she went out towunl the point of the 
rock; and in an instant Vernon was by her 
sido. One ylance showod to thom both that 
their chaneo of escape was over. 

Fora momont or two no word was spoken ; 
but Vernon sow that his companion’s strength 
was bing strained to the uttermost. Yet, 
she was boning horeelf admirably. 

“Help me to carry the things out of tho 
reach of injury,” he asked, by way of draw. 
ing hor attention from the danger was 
threatening them both so ficreely, Sho 
understood, and responded to the appeal ; 
lifting the still wet sketch catefully from 
the cusel with ono hand, taking the palette 
in the other, while Vernon idlowed ae 

and the two camp-stools. Instantly. 
silently thoy sought tho inner receases of the 
nearest wud largest eave, They bad no 
alternative, as they knew, Quite early in 
the morning they explored the utmost 
ee of Folacaur bapa sate: ey 

‘amnon’s belongings made safe, they re- 
turned to the mouth of the cavern; but no 
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of met thom there. The cliffa 
oe sitet bend soso like wall of tone sheer 
a dark, and frowning. Bet Bo mach 3 a 
of grass, a spray of rest-hurrow, was there 

to afford the slightest hold, 

‘The fury of the sudden storm added much 
to the natural gloom of the place, Dark 
indigo clouds, charged and shot with that 
threatening depth of brown which is only 
soon in nature's worst moods, were sweeping 
up from the sea, overshadowing all the land to 

‘utmost limit visible. The rain was fall- 
ing in torrents now, the sea was lashing iteolf 
to a white soothing fnry, the furiousnoss that 
seldom fails to give the impression of anger 
and wrath. Helena, watching ita awful 
swiftness and force of advance, listening to 
its doop roar, again felt herself to be growing 
eold—cold and helpless. Vernon Aylmer 
eaw that she was shuddering; ho saw and 


nek . 

“ Listen tome, dear |” he aaid, putting his 
arm round her, dmwing her to lim in the 
Ferien way he had yet used, “Listen, 

lena, and go on being as bravo as you now 
aro, aa you have been from the firat moment. 
We are sure to bo misaod, The pouple of 
the village know we are here, ro does Lady 
Katherine, Ireno promised to come to meet 
us. Thoy will soo tho storm, all of them, 
and they will send holp of somo kind, that 
ia certain. Meanwhile, lot mo lp you 
ap to one of those ledges of tho rock; up 

the lodgo whore wo havo put the f 
I fool pretty certain that not tho highost tide 
will reach thoso upper shelvoe,” 

“ And I know that oven tho lowest tides, 
at high water, must cover the topmost ledgo, 
mast reach tho roof,” Holena ropliod. “It 
is not yet two years sines a lady unde gon- 
tloman—nnele and nioco they wore—wore 
drowned in this very cave, Tho wator 
a tho roof; you can eco that by tho 
Tlopth, the wotness of the hanging woods.” 

‘Another silence passed, a somewhat appall- 
ing silence. Helena broke it neato 

And as to help,” abo said, “ I know some- 
thing of the place, of the foots I know, 
ag you know, that ody ore is hardly on 
able-bodiod man left in Thurlsoo. They told 


the us all about that this morning. . . I do not 


believe that there is a man in the vill 
who will round Felscaur Nab in such a gale 
as this.” 

Is there no lifo-boat ¥” 

*None. . . And if there were there is no 


"Then all the more you must do as I tell 
you... . Como, cone af once, Helena !* 


THE REVENGE OF ANTHOLIN VEREKER. els 


Imperative a8 it moment yu baad Ad Iscoit up above, Wait a little, onlya little 
ret room for s little surprise ai ” 
Tho plimpa into the poible futuro was Du even as he spoke a ery, one long heart- 
“ut Soper nocd from with.’ fa te “opt bly “And eokag down 
out ; the white waves came leaping, rushing, saw that Helena had been dashod b; 
boiting; tho longwhite tonguee of foam were , heavy svavo from tho lodge on. whigh che 
mt sero aie waa of the sere by. tise time, | had taken Tofnge He saw it, the white 
6 frit le float 1g and brown ; foaming, swiftly recedin, ter, the dark 
in tho Beige rising and falling with! gure in the midst just aing ‘out from the 
the incoming and outgoing of the waves. =| mouthof the cave featly resiatless figure, 
Tho fice dark ‘sholving platean i not fomsing whirling penning, ising, die pearing. 
more some four or five feet from the | ‘That waa tl et he raw, the last he knew. 
slippory floor of the cave, Tt waa a wide! Tho dark figure had dissyy under the 
Bat ad, on one side a io led ‘ water at tho month of the Felacaur Cave. 
larger eave to a smal sot * * * 
darker cavern beyond. ‘Thoy had explored! It was atrange how during that demerate 
this f litle my in tho boning pet ‘of tho‘ pull from Thurlsoe, Aathotn: Veareker: 
morning, but their curiosity not over- two voices ringing throngh hi in, two 
tome their reluctance to encounter unknown | sweet, low musical voicoy, ultering taunting 
dopths of darknosa and danger, Tho onter worl, aruel and taunting words, 
wore had aly note or {hem 58 set Vero, t i, Real rovengo, oy pray ote rovenge!”" 
iting first a match, anc yy means And now revenge come in his way. 
trove ore to and fo evornd wit tho | manne bu neiter wan be song he 
trifling and airy curiosity of an idle touriet, | atrength tired for pulliny inst the 
Now ho was glad of even the amallamountof waves of “he North ‘sha ein storm, 
knowlod fe he had eo gainod. It promised , Yot Ett for a scconil did he rolax from hia 
utmost offort. 


to bo urofal. 3 
tnrally ho mato all effort to reach tho And he haut his rowanl, With the not- 
r of the uppor shelves he had noticed, to-ho-derpise! liclp of Phil Feastor ho suc- 
all possible and passionate effort. If he coclod in ronnding the dangerous point of 
reach it first himself then he know the ness; anil almost ax he dil so he dis- 
that it might be possible for him to onable cerned a figure, a dark figuro, toning in the 
Lelona to reach it. Hut he was longer about’ snef, 
this achiovomont than he expected to be. Lt appearoit at firet as if it would he « com- 
‘Tho fractured pioecs of rock upon which ho ' paratively casy thing to reach that dark 
was climbing wore far apart ; the sidoa of tho | speck ; but in the end it ecemod asif it were 
vavo wero dripping With the wot green’ going to provoall but an imposdhility, Tho 
weed, anil but little foothold or band-hold ' figure «lisapponrod at the vory moment when 
offered ituolf anywhere. Each advaneo of the Low of the boat hail appeared to bo close 
an inch or two meant some minutes of deter- |! npon it; then if, reappoared out on tho sea- 
mined strain. ward aide, tossing, dashing, advancing, re- 
And meantime the waves wore rushing coling. ‘To Antholin il waa os if av hour 
more and moro wildly through the narrow | had parsed whon at lasl bo drew tho furma of 
entranes of the cave. Already Holena ‘the woman ho had onra lovod out of the 
nd taken rofugo in a racers at the back of heaving surf. 
tho rocky chuwher; Int tho water, at tho Io was turing nway, not reyinlloss of 
Teturn of almost every other wave, wns lap. ' the fuet tlint yet another human life might 
ping abont her foot. be in danger, hut from very intensity” of 
“Be brave, Lena, darling!” Vernon desire to completo tho dood he hud done. 
called to hor from his precarious footing far | Ilo could discern no rign of life about the 
above her head, | Woman who lay at the bottom of the half- 
“Tam brave. . . Iwill bo brave to the swampod Cerien, 
last, But, Vernon, couldn't we dio toge-| Another turn of the boat, another search- 
ther 1” ing, anxions glance. A monster wave had 
“Tf it comes to that, we will. But I shall !dashol into the cavern, it was sweeping ont 
return for you presently, when I have found ! agnin, a bluogreen lipid caseude with white 
a safo place for you. Iam coming to it. foaming edges. 
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“There |” cried Philip Feaster. “Yonder what it was. Of couree I knew that we had 
he ia] the gentleman!” And a moment been hard, and cruel, and unjust, and I— 
Jater Antholin saw a dark head, a white up- well I seemed to know how you would suffer, 
turned faco, arms thrown wide as if in and I conkin’t forgeh I never forgot.” 
appeal « But you will now?” 

it was the work of at least aquarter of an “Now? No; less than ever.” 
hour more to affect this second rescue, and “That is painful. . . . I was going tosend 
the task was more dangorous than the former message to Miss Caldbergh, to bog her not 
one, And again it seemed to be only a life- only not to speak of anything that has hap- 
leas form that was drawn over the stern of pened to-day, or even before, but to try not 
the coble and placed by the one already to think of it; to believe that a wot eponge 


there. has obliterated all the past.” 
‘Thus it was that Antholin Voroker achieved — “‘ Is that what you are focling 1” 
his revenge. “It is, gunctly. 
* * * “You don’t feel aa if you would like to 


Ib wan not till oight o'clock that night, ‘remind her that her bitter wish—hers and 
however, that tho rovenge could be consi: mino—has been fulfilled, that you ean con- 
dered complote. It was lreno who camo to! gratulate yourself on having taken your re- 

” 


complete it ‘venge 
Antholin had been lying on the sofaof the __In obedience to a sudden impulae Antho- 
Tittle sit room at the inn. From time to lin took tho child’s hand; a small firm hand 
time _ ont Gad for information oo it barra for ae. instant = raigod it 7 
Onkenshaw, who lived just opposite, Apoctfully to ipa, Then in warm goni 
had hed tho two halfdtowned ‘people con- tones he said— 
yeyod to hia house, and more than onco Lady' “There! That is the end of my revenge 
Katherine had come over to the inn to seo —the very end, Say that you believe 
how Antholin himself waa rocovering from it!” 
his intenee exhaustion. Liverything hed But Irone could ay no more; the bright 
happoned much as he could have it brown oyes filled with sudden tears, and she 
to fap on, rave one—he had not eon his iso ip go #2 onee Of course Antholin went. 
cousin Muriel since his roinm. That was across the narrow street with hor. A few 
tho sole disappointmont ho had that happy fisher-folke were standing about in tho dark- 
night. ‘nese discus tho day’s strange events ; but 
(i was to be happior yot. | Amthotin could find nothing more to say, 
He had rison from his sofa to place a chair ' and Irene’s 1eady chattor was ailenced for 
for Irene with an olscrity that surprised and once. As Dr. ws door closed upon 
delighted hor. tho tiny he heard a sob, one short, 
“T thought you would he half-dead,” she | quick, yet lmost heartronding sob ; and then 
snid, speaking in her own voluble way, yet | he knew that he had never understood Irene 
with a certain tremulonsnoss. “ And indeed, until that dey, the day of his un- 
you havo been, I know. But I didn’t come | desired, unlooked-for rovenge: 
to talk to you about that, or to—to thank | ‘Tho marriage between Helena Caldbergh 
you even, or anything of that kind...” |and Vernon Aylmer took plaoo only one 
* Please don’t /” tholin begged, seeing week later than the day originally fixed for 
on the child's pale face, and in her too it; and afew months another wedding 
hhant oyes, ovidence of the intensity of the | took in the new church at Thurlsoe. 
mood in which she was, and dreading for her | That is some time ago now. Antholin and 
ike, as much aa for his own, anything of the | Muriel live st Desratance ; it is more beanti- 
auitnre of a seeno. ful than ever, more quictly peaceful. Truo, 
“Tm not going to; but I must say what I the troubles and sorrows of othera darken the 
came to say. Tisiens Degged tee 0.08 eword days now and then, but neither Antholin 
tor hor, to tell yon that reretched, un nor wife would, if they might, be shut 
speairably ‘wretched. So do 1 But let mesay ‘ ont the sweet blessodness of giving and 
iis for myself; I have been wretched before recsiving human sympathy. To be without 
to-day, in fact every time I have remembered | capacity and opportunity for sorrow is to 
that night—that miserably-mistaken night! know i i 
So you see it wasn't your bravery, your! 
splendid bravery that did it—let me | to the utmost depths possible to that life’s 
pleas. No, it wasn’t that, I hardly ' efreumatanee, that soul's attainment, 
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MY ONLY DAY AFTER THE HAWK. 
Br WILLIAM JOLLY, ILM. Lverscroz or Scxooua. 


‘OME spectacles recall the olden times 
with special vividuoss. As you stand 
on the low bridge over the Pognits, amid 
the crowclod gallos of Nuremberg, the Middle 
Ages aro round you in quaint and ornate 
Teality. Certain ‘sports likewise powerfully 
rovive the days of chivalry and Norman 
ascandaney, aril none more than Felconry. 
Hawking can now be seldom scen in En, 
even though the Mastership of the 
‘Hawks atill exists in the family of St. Albans ; 
ant in Scotland, it is now, sf beliove, quite 
extinct. Fortunately for lovers of the pic- 
tunoeque, it Was ised till a few years ago 
in the aouth of land, and T had the rare 
elianco of witnessing the “yontle art ”—any- 
thing but gentle, int so named because once 
restricted, hy all but gontle ponaltios, to those 
of gontle blood. Tho story deserves tolling 
ax ween that day, and as since better under- 
wtoml hy me, throngh the sorvives of a curious 
muster of the * regarding a diversion 
interesting as a survival of the evor attractive 
past, and still more as an oxhibition of what 
can be achioveil in the training, to wonderinl 
obodiones, of the fiercest aud wildost of wild 
croatiwres. 

The scene of the display was ou tho shores 
of the Solway, at tho mouth of the Nith, not 
far from the grand ruins of Devorgilla’s 
Abbey, and close by the sweet village of 
Kickbean. There the Laird of Cavons then 
kept Mews, for the word belonged originally 
aud exclusively to falconry,t the birds bei 
bewueathed to him hy a hawking friend, 
hunted by him there for some years. In 
this secluded corner, just under the granitic 
Criffel oud in sight of the Curoberland hills 
acroas the Firth, I hove apent many happy 
days for mote than twenty yoard, and 
I went my only day showking—the last, 
doubtless, I shall ever have, for the falcons 
are all dead and the falconer's voice has been 
silenced in the grave. 

Accompanied by a keeper, a vigorous, intel- 
Ji, ont fellow, whose sporting knowledge was 
of value—for, like the Prince of Denmark, I 
sould tell little more than “a hawk from 
heronahaw ” {—I set out in spirits for 

Ja, 6 “Tvaatin of Meduen Paulonry,” by Jensen Cup 


ven i tr the 





s Fe 
and, took, both fa matiar aad 
: ie et hare tia baw rst cr 
feathers; ‘Mowe at Chmring Gross 
‘being show fer the royal hawks, afterwards umd os stables, 
‘whence othar vale, were called sews. 


the meet, The morning was pleasant, Criffel 
looked cloar to his bald crown, Skiddaw 
smilod to him from the English border, the 
sea showed the Jelo of Man on the far hori- 
zon, the cliffs of Colvend gleamed in tho sun- 
shino, and the whole conditions wore bright! 
muppicions, Passing the gaten of wood 
Arbigland, built by Allan Cunningham when 
u simple mason, we soon came in sight of 
Proston Mill, where Allan won his bride; 
and near it we overtook the hawkers. The 
country round exactly suited the sport, 
Doing an open flat between tho rolling shoul 
ders of Criffel and the sandy shoros of the 
Trish Sea, with cultivated fields enclosed by 
hedgerows and trees, so that the movements 
of the birds could in no way be obacurad. 
It only lacked a sluggish stream hannted by 
the broad-vannod heron, in whose pursuit 
the finest achievements of both huwk and 
hunted bird conld alone be had, when tho 
craft was in ita glory. 

The party consisted of the bonhomie laird 
with his “dandio” terrier, @ friond for whom 
tho day wus made, Potor tho faleonor, wit 
hawk ready on hand, Robert, his son, boaring 
the falcons, the head gamekeeper and two 
dogs, and several spectators coma, like our- 
aclves, to see the sight. Tho sportamen woro 
‘on foot, dresaod in simple hunting twood. 
‘The assombly was not a little disappointing 
in its plainness, being quite destitute of the 
pomp and circumstance of the olden time, 
when gorgcous cavaliors on horseback and 
ladios gay on prancing steode, with countless 
attondants in brilliant costumes, rode to the 
princely game; when 

etait 

wore the necessary equipment of all dames 
worthy of their ras; and when the promise 
of possonsions was not scldom urged as 
8 plea for thoir hand. But the appearance of 
the party was in keeping with our simpler 
days, and though less gorgeous in aspect, 
‘was none the legs offective in ice, 

The centre of all eyes was, of course, tho 
falooner and his bit The hawks were 
carried by his boy on a foursided hoop, 
hung round him W strape from the ahoulders. 
This frame was as "tho cage,” tho 
name, however, having no connection with 
what it natorally suggests in regard to birds, 
‘but being a corruption of “ cadgo,” to carry— 
whence we have the plebeian word “cadger.” 
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There were cight birds in all, of the 
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pere- termed in connection with such 2 pugnacions 
grine species, forming what was technically bird.* 


own aa four “caste,” or paire. They were In the heyday of hawking, the spurte. 
all “hooded,” that is, their heeds wero en- nances of the sport wero often richly 
closed in an ornamental kind of eap, of cloth with embroidery and jewels, especially whan 


and leather, which covered head and eyes, 
but allowed the hooked beak to protrude, plain, 


Lelonging to titled woalth. ' Hore they were 
though substantial. 


and which waa crested with a tasscl of Before our arrival, active hunting had just 


feathers, Their “arms,” for so thoir fega are begun. The 
known in ‘were claspod with inate 
incheal esp thongs, settora, 


ight long, called 


into the air, ire whieh ‘aleo 
they were held firmly by 
the hand. Fach leg was also 
bound with o leathern ring, 
called « “bowit,” which car- 
vied a aweot-toncd silver bell, 
tuned 1 within « somitone 
of ite follow. Those tinklod 
whon the bird moved, the 
sharp discord intensifying 
iin see led. hi - 
ight, and revealed his 

sence whou at o stance 
The handsome falcons 
stood fincly orect with their 
usual stately gait, in silence, 
grasping tho with their 
creaig tne Sit iat 
ir height, their 

Pinions, or “sails,” and their 
tails, or “train,” stretched 
down behind, and their 
apockled broasta well re 
veuled, Thoy were almost 
ts still ag if stuffed, except 
at an occasional hitch of 
the cago. ‘Tho placid silence 
of ook ficry birds soomed, 
fo ® casual onlooker liko 
myself, simply astonishing. 





‘This was greatly due to their bein; 





Drewot Felon, with hood anf feos, 


for darkness soothes and silonces most cres- 


tures, exvopt the nicht prowlers, whether 
animal or lman, ‘The hood 
thoir “‘eraLhing,” or quarrolling, as rivals 
ure apt to do all ihe world over, Only 
vory occasionally did they manifest 
“hosting,” oF * baiting,” thet is, 


nose by 
flutiering their wings. 
As in all birds 


also prevented 


prey, the iomales were 
Jargon tallor, ‘handsomer 

le, ‘The falconer and the laird each 
wore hawking gloves of atont, leather, reach- 
ing woll up the orms, to protect the hand 
from the sharp claws when perching on 
“the fist,” as the hand was always aptly 


‘was speedil| 
‘Tho 


than the 


onwards, with inoreasing : 
by her foe, and suddenly took rofuge in a 
rabbit, banow (whenoe the bad sgnomini 
ously to be dug) while her com 

i from sight, 


keeper with two Gordon 
of spaniels, anciently most 
used. in hawking, ranged 
ahead to rouso tho game in 
thousual style, as if for fowl- 
ing with the gun. A hawk 
was ready peiched on the 
falconer’s lett wrist, and the 
party followed bohind to 
Eark evanta, Soon the doge 
pointed, when Poter un- 
jooded the bird, and with 
a loud “whoop” of encoa- 
ragoment “cast her off” into 
the air. ‘The gallant faleon 
at once spirally np 
wards, or “scalod,” in fino, 
easy form, a little in front. 
of us, keenly watching the 
isne. At last, whon sho was 
high onough and stationary, 
with horhvad turned towards 
13, an important point to 
secure her secing the prey, 
at apiynal from Peter, tho 
kesper rushed forward and 
roused the gama, a covey of 
partridges, which scurried 
pany sta iy the Keone 
grount tantly een: 
eyed hawk “stooped,” or 
descended, with a rushin, 
swoop, and struck one 
the birds with her claws, but 
without killing it, which is 


ge hooiled, called “rifling,” or “rufling” it ‘Tho tari. 
ba petty 


eacaping her clutch, finttored 
insresting speed, followed 


nium® KOON 
‘The bafited falcon 

recalled, 

was interesting, and forms one 


of the most wonderful features in hawking, 
‘Tt was achieved by the falconer calling ont 
several times, wit 
 Coomabes 1 coomabee!” an evident sor 
ruption of “Come {or coome) my bird.” ‘The 
ah Tat tatin prey al Oe ev, the Sho from tt 


# loud, farrenching ery, 
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ey voice at once sree attention, as 
ig, from. tice, what authoritics 
declare it pert haing “full, 
clear, and loud,” if not “trem- 
ulous;” wheneo he was desi; 
nated as “the sonorous 
coner.” ‘These qualities were 
more than once required that 
day whon tho hawk flow afar; 
but Peter’s voico nover failed 
to reach her, and socere her 
return, It reminded one of 
the ardont wish of poor Juliet 
whon Romeo left her after 
their long and loving inter. 
view :— 
ota tat ural eae a agin 
Tho “Tassel Gontle” being 
tho Tiorcel Gontle (note the diminutive), the 
maly of the poregring, the most clogait of 
faleons, and the special Din] flown by princes 
and such “gentles,” after whom tho bitd 
wasnamed; a pretty tribute to Romeo by 
his mistress, ‘Tho ory varied with difforent 
mon and in different placca, beng with some a 
Jony-lrawn “ho! ho! ho!” and with othors, 
“hoo! ba-ha-ha!”—all, however, being 
known as tho “hollowing” of the faleonor. 
In this first encounter, tho recall was quito 
«nccossful, for, in spite of her disappointment 
and hovering watehfully for the reappearance 
of the lost quarry, the hawk at onco obe- 
diently rovurned to tho faleoner’s wrist. She 
was then smartly hooded and set upon the 
cage ; for both the falconor and the laird suo- 
cessfully achioved this rathor difficult foat. 
‘There she touk her place in. silence, and ap- 
parently without discomposure, 
among her fellows, who had be 
traycd not the slightest excite- 
ment during this A caida pas 
sage of arms, 
‘he following flight waa more 
prosperous. Soon another covey 
of partridgos was roused, and a 
second hawk, with impetuous 
stoop” from upper air, struck 
the bird selocted, and brought it 
to carth in triumph Standing 
npon it, she at ones began 
fiereely to “plume” it, or toar 
off the feathers, From this she 
was soon recalled by her mas- 
ter’s “hollow,” which she at 
‘once obeyed, and the z! 
was sed, 


Tho next ovent showed a new feature. 
‘The proy was borne to the ground by the 


‘Tho 
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successful descont, this time at & consider. 

able distance. ‘Tho hawk, however, did not 

tespond either to the falconer’s 

rousing voice or "piercing whis 

tle, but continued hor “plum. 

ing” ont of view. She had 

therefore to be recalled by 

other means. This waa “the 

lure,” a small forked board, 

stuffed and covered with foa- 

thers, to which was fastened. 

a longish cord, Swinging tho 

Ture round his head by the 

atring, and hollowing more 

loudly nnd encouragingly the 

Ieggerd from ha forbids 

from her forbiddon 

feast. Soon sho answered 

his cry, and, flying quickly 

towards him, sottled ‘eagerly on tho lure, 

‘That he had thrown to somo Tereesy on the 

ground, as sho approached, and there she was 

rewardod for her obedience hy sume dainty 
morsels carriod for the purpose. 

‘That a wilful and wayward creature like 
hawk should leavo the hot Llowl of her 
victim for a more wooilen imitation like 
this, would som incredible, ax it co tainly 
there and then did to me. But truo ib 
waa—and why! For jnst the ono rosson 
that makos our joys dear nud soluctive to 
any one, hawk or man; tho association of 
pleasure round an object, howover unlikely, 
‘mean, or inadoquate in itself, to allure ua, 
aa of tho weod to a smoker, tho buttlo to 
a bibbor, or the Juro to a faleon. 

Avchief port of tho training of the hawk 
Tica in constantly and skilfully asgociati 
oppotite with the lure, by al- 
ways fooding and exorcining hor 
upon it, and by making it worth 
her while to return to it when 
under temptation to disvboy, 
ly moana of # tootlisome tit- 
bit there, otherwiso unattain- 
able. 

Luros have heen mado of dif- 
ferent formy boing originally 
only a blood-stained atick ; but 
later, stufled and ornamented 
with feathers, Another shape, 
in payer days, was w uhort staff, 
called 8 “hawker,” carved at 
the apper end into a binds houd 
and outspread wit it 
@ low-toned bell, the sound of 
which waa sufficiont to fetch 
the welltrained wanderer, who, of course, 
received her reward, 
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‘This remarkable return of such nye of flight, the “high gait” and the 
willed, rapacious birds to their (oh gait.” Some hawks “mount” or 
hand adds striking significance to certain “scalo” to « greater or less height in the 
words, One of these is that of “manago- air, and thence sweep down upon their prey; 
ment,” whether of falcona and childron or while others fly low, following tho bird much 
men and women, for tho term is one of on its own truck, and then suddenly rising 
hawking ea well as of horsemanship. It at last and swooping down upon it, Tho 
means originally bringing to the hand, “highflyer” (another term transforred to hu- 
from the Latin manus, through the French, manity!), though lesa eager, always afforded 
to which the vocabulary of falconry mostly the best sport, on account of ita splendid 
bell ‘Thia became an oxpreasive syno- “scaling” and finely impetuous “ stooping,” 
nym for reducing hawk or horse to implicit with closed wings, on the quary. ‘This 
obsdience. Hence a thoroughly trained doscent is wonderfully rapid and stright, 
hawk was sail to be ‘mated ” by hia the rush of the falcon through the air being 
master, and to be hermelf a “manny” or quite clear and loud, if not too high—“like 
tame bird. From this, the application of arrow from crossbow,” as one puta it, “like 
the word haa been extendal to mankind, in a thunderbolt,” as another, “‘as if ho carried 
whose “munagoment” much might woll be lightning in his wings,” according to Massin- 
learnt from the difficult but succossful arts ger’s hyperbole, momentum acquired 
of hawking and horsemanship. is extraordinary, and, if well directed, gene- 
Another word illuminated by falconry rully trikes the prey with fatal fores, The 
is to “reclaim,” which signifies to recall a blow is given, not with the beak but with 
bird beck to the fist when wandering, and, the foot, cither by striking with the hind 
farther, to train hor to do this. Teneo it claws in paasing, or by clutching with tho 
has been aptly applied to human wanderors talons and desconding with the hind slowly 
from rectitude, when brought back from to tho ground. In diroct chasing of the 
erratic ways; while those incapable of re- pe, not far abovo earth, the sound of tho 
form are aptly termed “ irreclaimablo,” bawk’s wings is lond, thongh leas ao than 
whether bird or man. pigeon’s, being correctly characterized as 
In furthor “kills,” as they aro bluntly but ‘rap, rap, rap, on sounding pinions.” What- 
truly callod, for we had five in all, other over the style of her flight, tho final aim of 
featuros in faleonry were exhibited. the faleon, before striking, must always be 
Daring one of the bouts, while the hawk to gain some height above her prey, in order 
waa in full pursuit but at long distance to obtain the descont necessary for an oflvc- 
behind the bird, some pigeons suddenly and tive stroke, 
clamorously crossed her course. At once, We witnossod no very high flights that 
he loft the quarry and “‘stooped” upon on day, as the partridgos skimmed the ground, 
of them; for a pigeon, it seems, is always a according to their wont, seeking the eheltor 
strong temptatiun to @ hawk. The pigeon, of hedge or tree, to escapo the dreadail 
eluding the stroke with aqick and powerful “stoop.” In the case of the heron, the wild 
wings, Wively nought the shelter of somo trecs goose, the woodeock, or the kite, these 
near by, to escape the “down-come” of her strong birds would rise high into upper air, 
enomy, who rapidly chased her thither, too followed by the faloon ; both being ofton lost 
keen to give up. ‘The hawk had to be fol- tosight for a time, and reappearing only when 
lowed « long way, and seemed fora time to tho quarry became exhausted. ‘The noccs- 
be loath At ongth abe was found, regardice aury desooat wae at onoe seized by the watch- 
of whistle and balloo, devouring her prey, ful faloon to swoop upon ber prey, though 
“ fu'-footed,” or Hr poaciaey Wood is 3; not seldom tnsuecessfully in the pursuit of 
that is in the act’of gonging herself, with the | powerful birds, The sport dopendod mainly 
bind undor her feet, This turning aside efter | on the relative skill of both—on the swiftneaa 
other creatures, especially pigeons or rooks, and activity of the er, and the wary 
was known us “checking,” in tho sonse of ' agility of the pursued. In taking the heron, 
defeating, and was counted one of the very generally s pair of hawks, therefore call 
worst habits in » hawk. Such a bird was “a cast,” was sent inst him, the two 
declared ‘entirely useless” and irreclaimable, hawks working toget for hie capture. 
Cempbell advising to strip her of her fur- A very fino faleon, howover, went alone 
nishings, and “whistle her down the wind —the more to his honour—to eope with 
to on forte.” his quarry; and the prowess of his hawk 
chasing the quarry, there were two became @ boast to his noble mastor, who 
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would proudly exhibit him on his fist in the 
‘banquet-hall or tournament, at market or st. 
church. 

The estimation in which falconry was held 
for centuries, though remarkable, was not 
surprising. The was characterized. by 
ita devoteca aa “manly,” “ noble,” “princely, 
us heavenly,” “an exquisite deli at “suite 
ablo to the majesty of kings and tho gran- 
dour of nobility,” and inspiring a “ sublime 
cuthusiasm.” Vor long, “the gentle craft,” 
aa its name implies, was sternly forbidden to 
the common people, and was protected by 
savage laws; the taking of a hawk’s oggs 
being punished by a ruinous fino and a year 
and 0 day’s imprisonment, and the stealing 
or concealing of a falcon being rankod us 
felony. In ita prime, tho pastime was con- 
= with tho greatest splendour, and @ 

king patty was gorgeously picturesque, 
i with fers and hounds and ladies gay.” 
Ita coat was extraordinary, for a falcon oven 
in James VI,'s time was valued at £1,000 
present money, horse-racing, even a8 now 
luxuriantly indulged, being choap in com- 

‘The decay of hawking in goneral and espo- 
cially in Britain, has beon a8 complete as it 
has boen rapid and final ; certainly remark- 
ahlo for a sport once enthusiastically followed, 
and unattended with the evil elements that 
have killed out other pursuita, like bull-bait- 
mg and cock-fighting, once more common 
than it, as boing not confined to the higher 
ranks. The ecwusce leading to its extinction 
have been numerons, such as its cost, tronble- 
somone: und exclusiveness ; combinod, in 
part, with the of higher sentiment, 
and the increasing pleasure in intellectual 
and refined pursuits, more than when tender 
women Wij the bloody beaks of their 


faloone and witnessed exultingly the death the 


of therr prey. 

But 
decline more than all others combined is 
the use of firearme as s means of dostroyis 
game, with tho modern thirst for a hi; 
record of slaughter smong « 

There is no qnestion that, as a sport, 
hawking was in many rospecta immensely 
superior to shooting. It utilised the wild 
instincts of a well-endowed bird of prey with 
astonishing and beautiful effect. It exhibited 
tractablences, obediones, swiftness, courage, 
and resouree, in the pursuer, and great and 
interesting arety of incident in the airy 
chase, It elicited the most remarkable temper, 
assiduity, watchfulness, and skill, night and 
day, in training the falcons and the dogs 


one cause that has hastened its i 
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seperately and in sssociation, which throw 
the training of our children completely into 
the shade, It was carried on with the most, 
Fomnel and brilliant accompaniments. 
q without degrading, both soxes in 8 
vigorous, healthy, and ely exciting 
Pursuit ; for, from the presence of the fair, 
observes our master “ the sports 
he aky received» daliate polish and the 
most joyous vivacity,” to which the present 
selfish fowling ‘by men can lay no claim. And it 
agcured mut wine arousement, with little 
of the bl which so sadly taints our 
existing out-door sports. 

The greatest objection to falconry was the 
intense terror of the helpless victim during 
the impetnous and unflinching pursuit, ite 
painful efforts to escape, and its final agonies 
on the assault of the relentless destroyer; 
and tho vue of thoso terrible instincts 
wnimal nature which hush the woodland 
song and cause all winged creatures to 
cower and with warning alarm on the 
approsch of the “hovering tempest feared 
by all,” and by which the Poor Prey was 
paralysed and torn in » bloody death—all for 
the p! and. gportof mon and women, mis- 
named gentle, But in spite of these blame- 
able points, Campbell's protest is doubtless 
tre that “the attachment of sportamen to the 

iter and the shows thoir dogoncracy 
the olevated amusementa of their prode- 
cossors.” His lamentations at its decline are 
certainly natural. “Coulda fauleoner,” oneo 
more exclaims he, “in all tho suguish of 
bitterest ” as he confesses could a 
faulconer who lived two or Save nae 
ago—ah! that flourishing period of tho 
ly sport t—burst the chains of death 
and get for afew days into tho world, how 
it would grieve his manly heart to observe 
lect into which hawk is fallen! 
. . . The manifest inferiority of our age to his 
‘in sport would fill his soul with indignation : 
he would fly from the hated sight to his reai- 
dence in the other world, an carry tidings 
band of departed faulconers whit 
would communicate to them the angry emo- 
tions of his own breast.” 


the day’s campaign, interested and instructod 


I 


s 





a last hawk, by 
a strange appropriate coincidence, ex- 
pired the very morning her master died | 
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PERSIA is to a certain extent a disappoint- 
ing country, Enter it by what way 
you will, it certainly does not improve u] 
acquaintance. One leaves the fertile walleye 
of Asia Minor, and after quitting the fron- 
tier town of Khii, in going on to the great 
city of Tabriz, one comes upon « howling 
wilderness, In crossing the conntry from 
the Persian Gulf, for tho first eighty miles 
or so there are dato palms and a good deal 
of jungle, and then one risca to the great 
central platean ; all at once the climate be- 
comes auddenly colder, and after passing 
through @ sort of earthly paradise tormed 
tho Onl Valley, we come ot oneo upon o 
dry, trecloss tract which ia practically an arid 
dexurt ; except for a week or two in pring, 
during which timo little tufte of camel thorn, 
stray blades of gran, and innumerable hya- 
einths, crocuses, and squills ronder it grocn. 
For tho rest of the yoar everything is driod 
up, or at least appears s0 to tho human eyo ; 
thero is apparently no vegotation, thero are 
no foresta, thore is no sign of life, eave occa- 
sional hords of antolopo, aul a few foxos 
and jackala; there are to bo suro innamer- 
able lisarda, who dart about on tho stony 
plain and suddenly bocomo as though turned 
to atone, and from their vory immobility for 
tho momont practically disappear, 'y 
wero aud are not; Imt if one atares steadily 
at the ground ono scos the strango crealures 
apparently potrified. And this is Persie 
propor, the condition in which fally seyen- 
eighths of tho country is at the present day. 
here thero aro towns or villagos, there are 
largor or smaller enltivated casos, Onc oan 
tell tho whereabwuta of the infrequent vil- 
lies hy the little spots of groon_occasion- 
jy acon on tho yaxl plaing With ns in 
England a ruin ia a curions sight, something 
ont of the common; but on the gigantic 
plans of Persia, for every town or village 
which ix inhabited thoro are at least fifty 
ruins. They may bo vast constructions of 
hown sone, an at Persopolis, whero the great 
colunmna still stand out against the turquoise 
sky, and ty inonmuseate pine eliefs ae Mill 
occasionally gazed. uj ali from 
the Shiraz caravan, and wondorol af athe 
work of the fabled mapician king Jomachid. 
But ruins - back ea mud are far more 
common, It ia a froquent oxporience fur 
the traveller to be able te count, upon a sin- 


gic arid plain, twonty ruined villages totally 
uninhabited, and not a sign of life within & 
cireuit of twenty milos, A mud wall in 
Persia, that is o wall Luilt of sun~tried bricks 
only, will stand for several centuries ; this is 
partly owing to the toncity of the olay, 
parily to tho extromo shortness af tho rainy 
searon, and principally to the intense dryness 
of Ca climate, a oes ariel a ks 

Jule will not tarni ex, for 
twelve months, saat 

But on enteriug Porsia from the Caspian 
Roa, ono ecoms to be gazing upon an varthly 
paradise. Tho little port of Enzolli, shown 
in the illustration opposile, ia surrounilol by 
lofty mountains and emhowerod in forest trees 
and orange groves. The tt building to 
the right is tho sixatoried towor built by 
the Shah, when he left Persin to proceed to 
Europe for tho first timo. It is s monstrous 
construction of woot roofed with shining 
zine, and barbarically painted in all the 
colours of the rainbow ; there is a great deal 
of coloured glass, stucco, nnd gilding ; each 
story consiats of one linge yoom surrounded 
by a halcony ; and though the towor ix care 
fully protected on the seaward, sido hy bun 
dle of roods, it is rapidly fulling into rnin ; 
for the damp in this part of Porsia ia oxces- 
sive, tho atmosplicre m the summer resem: 
Dlea a vapour bath, and here at Enzelli, 
where wo have just landed from the Hussian 
mai) ateamer, there is hardly any winter, It 
is worth whilo going to tho top of the tower, 
not that thore is anything to ace in the build 
ing itself, but because tho view from the top 
is really vory fine, There is the little crowd 
of shipping coasters, af a hundred tons at 
the outside, the Shah's tiny paddle yacht, 
and the Iinssian mail steamer. Tho Caspian 
Sca is to all intents and purposes 2 Russian 
lake, One socs the winding channel through 
which yo must proceed ina row hoat to get 
to the town of Test the capilal of Ghilan 
‘Ona eos the vast forests, of every shade cf 
green, ranning through tho valleys and on 
to the distant mountains, which aro a din 
Vine in colour, eapped in many places with 
mow, and which’ forma an imposing back: 
grouml to the donse forests, 

‘The polite Governor of Ghilan, or his 
oral representative, lias probably by this 
time sant the European travellor an invita- 
tion to put up for the night in hia palace 
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Ons — in the palace nae ander tbe 
es of orange-troes, and if it be sprit 
Sime one enjoys the heavy perfume af the 
orange blossoma ; and the new arrival won- 
ders to ace that af tho samo time there is 
atill o profusion of golden fruit upon the 
treca. It is last year'a fruit that he sees; 
the Persian doea overything for effect, and 
this is an instanes of it, “Thero are vast 
hedges of mosa rosea unning in ory doe 
tion, the potent scent of which "makes one 
almost giddy at first, mingled as it ix with 
tho powerful odour of the narciaua A 
capital dinnor ia aerveil to us, and when we 
turn in at night we bless the generous hospi- 
tality of tho Governor of Ghilan, And then 
huge moaquitocs work their will upon the 
fortunate stragor from Burope, aud 
vainly uttompta to sloep in the tepid atmo- 

ore. Noxt morning he finda out thut the 

lovernor’s invitution is merely a polite fic- 

tion; the real fact is that the Govornor’y 
servants have npoculated in the travelling 
unbelievor ; if he isan expericneed Eastern 
traveller, he uaks no indiveroct questions, he 
sends ull sorta of polite messages to 
Govornor, and ho makes a present to the 
Governor's sorvant of twice thu value of the 
food which he and his people have consumed. 
And now, probably for the first time in his 
life, the traveller from Europe tastes 
tranquil je af the frogvant 
‘bubbl buble the wator-pipo of the Eust), 
it is tho pootry of amoking, the aomo of this 

icular species of oujoyment. Tho pipe 
is brought in garlanied with flowors, fes- 
tooned with roseLuds ; flouting on the water 
which the erysta) globe conlaius are humps 
of ica, moro’ rosobude, and tiny fruit. An 
the «moko is inhwlod theso are all ect in 
motion, and whirl about violently, tho smoke 
enters thy emoker’s mouth perfectly cool, 
and as uo rule tho first time he amokea tho 
Persian Aelion romaine for ovor @ landmark 
in the treveller’s life. 

Aftor smoking the farewoll pipe, we walk 
down to the wharf, which is within a fow 
yards of the Govornor’s palace. A heavy, 
rudely mado boat, with s suilloss mast in its 
contro, awaits us; it is muumed by cight 
sturdy fellowa, Three hours’ hard Towing 

“ Mord Ab,’ 





takes us across tho ostuary, 
or “doad water;” it toome with fish and 
water fowl. We see eranos, herons, corme- 
ranta, and innumerable smaller birds ; duck, 
teal, widgeon, &c,, fly up in thonsnds from 
the reeds, We note a buge vulture on a 
mud bauk devouring @ fish, but he docs not 
move at our ap; ‘The strangest thing 


the 
kalian (the turbance. 
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is that though, we are on the highway to 
capital of Persia, we see no 

tn tot a single human ‘being. Our at 
caramon row with primitive implements like 


Tong banded spules, they keep good time 

work with a will ig’abaiee and then 
tho steorsman stops hi ing song and 
shouts, “Mohammed |” the rowera reply, 
« Allah gaklagsan |” in u yelling chorus, and 
spurt violently, ‘Thon We arrive at the 
mouth of a narrow, notaral canal, through 
which we pull for throo-quarters of an hour ; 
then we touch ut 4 mud the six rowel» 
jump ashore, the stecraman climbs tho must 
and affixes a long tow line to its apox, and 
for an hour in thia manner wo are towed Ly 
tho six mon through a deuse swamp, and 


he then we arrive at the Custom House of Peri- 


Bagaar, Thoro is a wharf here, and a couple 
of store-houses, nothing more. We aro still 
in the midst of the swamps, but an hour's 
amaurt drive ovor a capital chaussde brings us 
to the hospitable house uf Mr. Schwab, the 
agent for the grout Swixs house of Ziogler. 

hon wo engage servants and make an ar- 


the rangement with the mulotecr, change our 


letters of credit for Persian silver, aud pro 
pare for the lund journoy to Teheran, 

‘We aro suddenly disturbed by slirieks an‘! 
cries in the courtyard below, We rush to 
tho window to ascortain the causo of the dir- 
We sow » swarthy-looking mau 
wearing # small turban and a short sheop 
skin jacket ; he has loo nother garments of 
dark blue cottun cloth, his shins are swathed. 
in thick woollen bandages, und hig foot ure 
thrust into heuvy leathern shoes with pointed 
tips. A very powerful man this; a mau 
who is secustumed to walk with his laden 
boasts from twenty to thirty miles every day 
of his life. Min groat |road face beams witl 
honesty and good-hnmour ; he is a snuleteor 
and the shrioks aud criea we have heard arc 
simply the noiay bargain which ia the ordi- 
nary course of things in Persia beforo any- 
thing can bo scttlod between the high con- 
tructing parties. Thero they are, slouting, 

ing, scroaming, and gestioulating ; the 
moleteer asking twice a8 much us he meana 
to take; the sorvante offering half aa much 
us they mean to give, ‘The sounds of alter- 
cation grow | and louder; two more 
muleteers arrive, and shrick and yell their 
hardest ; thoy all appear to be sliaking thoir 
fistsin each othor’s faces, andl overy one seems 
to have worked himself up to the highest 
possible pitch of fury and excitement, But 
suddenly the uproar ceases, for they have 
‘ome to terms; they all sit down amicably 
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enongh in « corner of the courtyard; the 
head-sorvant draws his pen-caso from his 
pocket and writes out a contract; a little 
Money exebangos hands: the muloteor af 
fixes his acal to the paper, for in Eastern 
countries, be it remembered, no one signs 
his name, every man affixes his soal; and 
thon a hubble-bubble is brought and amicabl; 

handed round. A hubble-bubble lasts a 

long time, for the chargo of tobacco of a 
single pipo is at least an ounce, and the to- 
baceo is thuroughly wetted bofore it is used, 
the wator ia squeezed from it, and then a 
handful of lighted charcoal ix laid upon the 
top. But in Persia tobacco is cheap; fou. 
toen pounds weight of it costa only from 3s. 
to 68. of our money. 

‘When we entor Persia we are in the poor 
man's paradise; country whore existence 
is possible upon 4c. day; where meat conta 
1d, a pound, and bread a quarter as much in 
ordinary times; whore fowl may be pur- 
chased for 6d., # partridge or wild duck 
for 2d. ; where a sarvicesble pon ean be had 
for a £5 note, and a valuable thoroughbred 
for £20; where a sorvant can be hired for 
8a. 4 month and hiv rations, and you can 
feed a horw upon 3d.a day. In most of 
the cities a largo house can bo for 
fron £10 to £30 a year; wud all tho nocos- 
ior of life ai be by at began 

it mito, very mules upon whii 
wo aye 10 march to the capital, ack of which 
will carry a loud of 280 pounds, are hired at 
tho mute of 9d. a day; und yot from this 
mall snm the muloteer, if ho bo fortanate, 
will obtuin @ Good profit. The beasts are 
fat, thero is plentiful herbage for the first 
five stages; and a handful of barley and 
eight pounds of out straw is all that the 
mules will get during the other six days’ 
journey ; sud esch day the mules will march 
thoir twenty to five-and-twenty miles, und 

0 merrily along under their $00-pound lad, 
Yor the reat pack-maddle cannot. woigh lent 
thon frum 20 to 30 while the load 
itself is soklom less than 280; and they will 
steadily maintain their pace at an average of 
four miles an ‘onr, save in the case of monn- 
tain pansea, stonu». swamps, and tte name- 
runs contretenpe incidental to Eastern travol. 
The pack. jc is u very important part of 
the male's equipmont. Save when he is 
currycombed, the jack-seddie never leaves 
him’ by day or night; it .pporta the load 
and acta os his clothing, for 
the weather may be, the hardy Persian mule 
geta no other. Of course the pack-saddle ia 
of the most solid construction ; its high pique 


wever auvere about, 


{towers at lonst eightoan inches above the 
ing is no- 


« Withors of the animal, and the 
‘where loss than six inches thick. 
I is composed of ent straw 
Va is acoustomeil, by means of 
| ingneedle thrust through the lining of the 
| Pad, to shift this stuffiny: in such a way as to 
Temove the prossure trom uny part of the 
'animal’sback which may become tender, Of 
course & mule with a bal sore back is useless, 
and has to be turnel out to grass; and 
strango to say, though thore aro many mil- 
Tions of malea ‘and ponios used as benite of 
burden in Porsia—for, be it remom)erer, 
there are no railways, ‘no rivers, no canals, 
and only ono rond, thut from Kasyin to 
the, capital ( t a iow that have been 
made for the Shah’s porsonal convenisnce)—— 
still a mule with a sore back is a vory un- 
usual sight. This says 9 groat deal for the 
care, intelligence, aud skili of the Persian 

muleteor. 
‘Tho muletoor in Persia is & character anu. 
& phenomenon, In the first place, he differs 
from the rest of his countrymen in being 
habitually honest; and the “honosty” of the 
muleteer in Porsia has become proverbial. 
‘The muleteer is a rligioua man, strictly 
carrying out all the rulos and observances of 
the Mussulman faith ; but though religious 
he ia no fanatio, for he has sven the world, 
and is modern poripatetic philosophor, 
having s peculiar school of his own, A merry 
fellow, too ; over ready tu boguile the tedium 
of the way with a song and anoedote, or with 
Jong rovitations from tiw postry of his country. 
ly hie family have been muleteers for 
several generations, and his careor com- 
menced at tho age of twelve; he has been 
living in the open air and walking hia twenty 
or thirty inilos w day uver ince. From this 
cause the muloteor is invariably a man of 
munificent physique and grout endurance. 
first i from Reeht is over a fine 
roud, This rond was originally mado for the 
Shah’s convenience. iy big ditch on ser 
side keeps it dry, and swamps, jungle, an 
rice-fields, with large patches of forest-{rees, 
it, The banks on either side are 
covered with foms in bewildering variety ; 
many-coloured orchids, forget-me-nots, _ 
pies, anemones, violeta, 
weyrtlee boots luxurlantly, Rave the sctaal 
road itself there is not » bit of bare earth to 
be seen; but there is s great deal of water 
in which are an infinity of silent tor- 
toises and noisy frogs, and innumerable little 


lisarda, extraordinarily tame, are seen 
Sing in every direction. ‘Phe place teems, 
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too, with insect life No wonder it is 
agueish, for there is a great deal of water on 

Ser He do al. Wo mos men eck 

Joughing in s rice-field, nearly up to 
his knoos in mud and water. ‘The tempers 
ture is ub tropical. 

‘Some idea may be formed of the dampnoss 
of this part of Persia by s short description 
of a house we noted at the roadside, It was 
the only house we saw in the whole day’s 
march, and resembled nothing so much a8 
the residonce of a Malay chief. Thore woie 
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number of beams six or eight foot high, 
barre! ved tho honeo it rss from contact 

ith the m groun ve these were 
four comfartable * rooms, and sroand them a 
baleony a ide; eurmounting the four 
rooms, Ee piety by a ‘lesen stout, 
wooden pillars, at least thirty feot high, was 
an immense thatched overhangi , con 
siderably bigger than the rest of the struc- 
ture. 


. is contained the store of grain, &., 
and was the only dry spot in the place. Avcoss 
was obtained to it by means of a great tr 





angular orifice in the front of the thatch. Five hours’ march brings us to the frat 
‘Tha oaly way of gotting on to the balcony rest-house at Imamradeh Hashem. It is 
and so ontering tho house was by clamboring largo and comfortable place, with two good 
® great pegged etake, which was carefully rooms for the accommodation of travellors, 
removed nt night ao aa to proserve the in- and is situated st the commenooment of 
hobitants from the possible attacks of wild the grost forest. A lamb is purchased 
‘beasta, Of course in such a place fever and for a couple of shillings, and 1s rossted 
age srozife, and a residence inthe whole served up with a stuffing of 

lan ewampa is ua to human life. dates, pistachios, and chostnuts ; it is flanked 
This «counts for the sparseness of the popu- by a couple of boiled fowls smothered in 
lation, and the palhd and emaciated appear- rico; this is the well-nown Eastern pillaw, 
ance of most of the inhabitants. Werpra- And then we atscmpt to sloop, but tho heat 
dently served out « ration of quinine and the mosquitoes render that impossible, 
times a day to our servanta and the mule- All night long the cry of tho jackal is heard 
teers while we were passing this ino direction ; it is similar to the exap- 
beautiful but swampy and pestilential recinn gerated wailing of a child. The roaring of 
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gigantic spooimons of the box-troe, vines, 
in, and pomegranates—these Iattar with 
ir scarlet bloom, and ivy and convol- 
vulus in wild profurion. Wo como to the 
bank of the great Suffid Rad, or White 
River, though, strange to say, its watera 
are tho colour of rafé aw lait, Here tho 
roud or trick bocomes very bad, and is 
in many places very steep and almost 
cipitous ‘And then we come to our Art 
olivegrove, un note that each troe has a 
ig. excavation in the groan by its sido, 

ich is frequontly filled with wetor, and 80 
tho roots are kept moist. At longth wo 
roach the village of Ruilbar, It is wonder- 
fully picturesque, embosomed in olive-groves 
at the brink of the stream; oud on every 
ilo of it are more olive-groves, and then 
tho great forest, while the in 
forined by thickly-wooded mountains, 

We put up for the night at a emall caravan- 
sora. Wo simply march in, choose a couple 
of roons, and sproad our carpets, no one 
saying us nay And tho cook lighta a firo in 
tho open air, and though his only utensils 
are threo copper pote and a frying-pan, he 
managea somehow or other to send up # rather 
numerous other wild animals is constant, for} olaborate moal of four coursos, ro are 
in thoso groat forests there is a youd teal of fewer mosquitovs here, and tho placo is not 
hig game—tions, tigers, and innumotablo so terribly hot as tho last stage, Wo aro 00 
Jeopards and hyenas; foxos and wolves there tired with our long march that wo sloep 
aro too, bears, and wild deer of several soundly, and start the next morning at soven 
‘varietios, Tho place tealy toems with o'clock.’ Woe pass along soverul niles of 6 
hares, idges, andl oasanta, 
but tat are'oe rabbits. As for 
waterfowl, thoy are innumerable. 
But above all the difforent voivos 
of the might risea the loud croaking 
chorus of millions of frogs. ‘Thess 
strange sounds, the continuous as- 
sault of bloodthirsty mosqnitues, and. 
the topid atmosphere, keop us awake 
the greater part of the might. We 
are gla onough to start betimes in 
the morning, after drinking a np of 
tea and amnvking » lurbbie bubble. 
And then wo havo a ton hous’ 
march before us. Half way the 
rond suddenly ceasos, and we phon 
into the forest. ‘The troca overhang, 
the path. Wo froquently ford Sittle 
atroams, and runmels and mall 

sratercoursca flow in every direc- 
tion. Wo often have to duck to 
avoid tho branches of tho trvcs, and 
the ground is covered with turf 
and red and white clover, There 
aze tho usual English forest-trees, 
and era, and in profusion, 
Evie 
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road from one and a half to three yards wido, 
cut in the side of tho cliff, thore is often a 
sheer drop of soveral hundred fect to the 
rushing river, the wind ecems to blow us 
along, and is a0 strong ox to make it feol un- 
pleasantly ebilly. Many of the deaeonts are 
forty-five deyreca, and then wo cumo ta the 
great bridgo of Munjtl. 

"Tho bridge is a very solid atructure, and 
yot #0 atrong is the current of the vast mass 
of necthing wators, particularly during the 
apring, when the molted anow comer down 
from the mountains, that one or more of the 
archen is frequoutly washod away. ‘The 
bridgo ia new and well luilt; hy its aide, 
attached to its piors, ix seen a small supple. 
montary bridge, built of wooden spars, Nor 
in this curious structure wnuccessary, for 
when one or inoro of tho archos of the stone 
bridge aro washed away, pending tho rebritd- 
ing, thore in still, by moaus of this ingenious 
doviee, x practicuble thoronghfare for man 
and beast. For a Persian bridge, the bridge 
at Munjil is woudorfully lovel—in fact, as 
may bo seen, it ia nearly flat ; tho usual pro- 


portions for a Persian bridge aro un ascont | 


and doscont, at an angle of forty, merely the 
romains of 2 parapet, and gonerally two or 
three yawning chwann in the middle. But 
ag the Shab cons thia way to his hunting 
expoditions, tho hridge at Munjil is always 
kept in good order. 

'roos are now becoming Sess and Ions fro- 
quont; thoro are wall, nidulating plains, 
with lofty mountains on ovory side, nume- 
rotts villages, and largo putehos of cultiva- 
tion; the whole stago is a gradual wacent, 





and at length we roach Puh Chenar ("At thie 
foot af the plano-tree ), The rest-home of 
Pah Chonar is situated on tho aide of a greon 
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valley, through which runs » small, swift, 
and turbid river. After this place the climate 
altogether changes, and becomes markedly 
cooler. The ascent to tho great, contrib 
plateau of Persia is gradual but continuous, 
and tired out wo reach the village of Musreh, 
which is sitnuted in a lovely giassy valley. 
Miah is the only halting-place ; it conuiats 
of merely u fow hovels, and, unfortunately 
fur un, is iufested hy sheap tics. Tho sheop 
fie is an inset which, when diatonded with 
Llood, is tho size of a aplit pea; when it bites 
jou it loaves a round black mark tho size of 
4 rixpence, the wound generally bocomes in 
flamed and irritable, ‘add the pain, inilanumn- 
tion, and tenderness will remain for over six 
woekas. Of course there in not a wink of 
sleep to ho had, and we ara glad to hurry 
on at curly dawn towards tho groat city of 
Kasvin. 

It is sovon good houtn’ march to the city 
of Kasvin, over a turfy plain with an undu- 
Tnting sarfaco vory similar to a Kentish 
down. There is a étrong wind blowing, and 
it in o curious fact that upon this particular 
plain, whatever tho season of tho your, thore 
always is a trong wind blowing, und italwaye 
blows towards the Cuxpian Soa, Upon the 
grassy plain are dottoil about the innumer- 
able tents of Persian nomads, ‘Tho Persians 
themselves divido the popnlation of their 
country into dwellers in cities (Nhahr nisheen) 
ant dwellert in tent (Chadar mesharn) 5 the 
dweller. in tents amount to two millions, 
while tho whole population of Persia is only 
cight millions, ‘Theso people live in difforant 
quarters according to the season. 

heats of summer they take re 
fuge ia the cool recesses of 
mountainous valleys, in close 
jwoximity to @ spring, and where 
the graring ix not entirely burnt 
up by the hot am. Daring the 
winter they will como down to 
the warmer plaina; but aa a 
inle they avord the immedliak 
neighbourhood of great citicn 
‘A family will piteh ite tonts 
upon precirely the samo spot 
stanmer and winter for several 
yenorations ‘The amanners anc 
custome of the wandoriug tribes 
differ very much from. those 
of the inhubitants of cities; 
the nomad women never veil, 
whereas ju the citioa overy 
fomale child from the age of sight is closcly 
veiled from head to foot. 

‘The townswomen, even to the very poorest, 
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wear tho great outer veil oven in the privacy 
of their own homes. Tho outdoor costame 
of the Poraian women who dwell in towns iz 
well shown in the illustration on page 625, 
Jt consists of a sheet of cotton or silk two 
In and half long by two yards wide ; 
it ia dyod a deep bluc with indigo, ‘This 
chats, or veil, among tho wealthy may 
cost as much as £5 or £6, and nl 
fashionable ix often trimmetl with a delicate 
filmy fringe of gold thread upon three sides 
of it, Judy Harberton’s invontion of the 
divided skirt has beon tho fashion among 
the Persian women from timo it inl 5 
it generally, among the middlo clase, reachos 
just below the kneo; the wealthy wear 
it considerably shorter, whilo the villuge 
women avd tho dwollers in tents allow 
it to descend to thoir ankles. When she is 
about to go abroad, the Persian woman puts 
‘on a couple of long pillowearolike baga of 
Jon ‘dyod of sonie very bright colour, 
which are provided with shaped extremities, 
like stocking-foot, of tho eamo material. They 
are fastonod at the waist by 2 girdle, and 
when pat on resemble a pair of pillow-cases 
with a foot at tho extremity of each, (But 
tho artist has not done the Persian women 
justice in one respect, for the foot of Persian 
women are the smallest in the world.) Sho 
thrusts them into a tiny poir of hi 
slippers, places tho contre of tho untrimmed 
edge of the chadar over her forshoad, and 
then draws ovor her head tho long, white, 
outer veil of fine linen four feet long and two 
foot wido, seen in the illustration. ‘There is 
an aperture in this veil an inch deep and 
three inches across ; this aperture is covered 
by # patch of dolicate embroidery, which 
enables her to reo without being seen. This 
is the outdoor costume of tho Persian woman; 
it is an abeoluto disguise, and effectually con- 
conle her identity. It is probably tho most 
hideous outdoor costume in tho world, and 
its affect is absolutely ghastly, resembling 
nothing eo mnch us the frightful countume 
worn by ths brothers of the Misericordia in 
Italy. It is expensive, ugly, uncomfortable, 
hot in summer, cold in winter ; its excooding 
folly is probably only excollod by the chimuvy- 
pot hut of civilisation, and yot Persian women 
cling to the veil as @ privilege of their nox, 
Bat to return to the nomails upon the 
plain, We meot little bands of them con- 
finually ; they aro all marching in oue direc. 
tion with their oxen, sheep, doge, 
assea, and all the women down to 
girls corry 


horges, and : horan 
iy inthis about cight miles. 
something ; even the cows are | in this caso is it cighty-five mil 
Ov0n “(To be concluded next mumth ) - 
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lwton with tent polos. We noted ons little 
girl of five trading bravely astaff in 
hand, and wearing her fathor's greut 
sheepskin’ hat. 'Thoso people march their 
ten ar twonty milos a day, pitching their 
tenta npon the road where tho pasture may 
‘bo good, They are all procceding from thoir 
wintor quertere to their summer onoa, ant 
sometimes their journey in two hundred 
tiles in longth. While we were breakfosting 
on the road we watched » small party pitch 
ing its tent. Stakes in pairs wero driven 
into the ground at distances of a fow foet in 
tho form of a square; between those stako 
wore droppod on edgo long sheots of stitt 
reed work four fuot wide: this makes the 
wall of the tent. Stout polos were Rb 
cach of the four corners, othor lighter ones 
mp across diagonally to the opposite corners ; 
und over all is thrown a huge shoot of conrue 
cloth formed of wovon goate’hair twenty 
foot squaro ; from tho odges of this run guy- 
ropes, which are attached to pegs of wood 
hammered into tho ground. ‘Iho floor is 
‘one end of the rect wall is rolled 

to form a door, and in twenty minutes 

the tent, with slecping room for a dozon por 
suns, was up, being windproof, rainproof, and’ 


sunproof. ‘These le were gootl-natured 
onough, and willingly guvo us to quonel» 
our thirst, laughingly declining to take pay- 
mont for the same, 

‘We wore at last to reach the town of 


Kesvin, which has appeared tuntalisingly 
near for scveral hours. Kasvin is u very kt 
placo with a big tiled shrino, in which is 
tomb of tho patron saint of the city, the son 
of Imam Riza; it is in vory good repair, but 
the great mosque of the town ia almost in 
ruins, It is needless to say that Persian 
fanaticism docs not allow us to visit either, 
Kaasvin is ono of tho contros of tho silk trado; 
itis avery popalous place, and bad government 
in not sorampant.asin most othor great towns. 
Hero wo leave our muleteer, for there is a 
Chausée, a real road, from this place to the 
capital, ‘and wo rattle away in a wondorful 
oll shanderydan drawn by a pair of hali- 
starved brutes of post-horses, We shall do 
the journcy in two days, but tho muleteer 
will take five to do the twenty-five farsakhs 
St SET re et 
which is 
is really an hour’s march of a laden roe 
Farsakhs vary in length in Porsia ; near Te- 
thoy aro about threo miles and » half. 
real distanco of the twenty-five farsakhy 
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LE us get back from the fanatical Utah tho clorgyman in purmit of what he be 
to the sobor “Establishment” at home, lieved to be legitimately dosirsble, is suro 
My socond curacy was in an agricultural Doth to work for righteousness and meet with 
perish in tho quietest corner of England, glad and immodiate acknowledgment, A 
which, however, illustrated the working of man might also bo oncouraged by the refloc- 
some forcos which are now most conspicu- tion that since virtue is its own reward, it is 
ously felt in Church and Stato. I saw, ¢.g., difficult to put an honest stumbling block in 
ono of tho last onclosuros of village grecn, Mra. Grundy’s way without some dainty 
the only spot loft being a small block oppo- rocompenso quite irrespective of public grati- 
sito tho beothoure, Imt I do not recollect any tude. There is a sense of levitimnte offance, 
complaint boing maile by the labourers, some if not of rightcous nanghtiness, pleasantly as- 
of whom, if I mistake not, had a little slice sociated with a deliberate rejection of routine, 
in tho shape of n hottor garden ont of tho There aro people so sunk in respectability 
public pudding. Indeod, the only echo of a that thoir diacomfiture becomes a duty whit 
romonstrance which I can recall arose from is both meritorious and enjoyable. 
myaolf, But what an uproar such an at- After this flourish of high principles an 
tumptod act wonld create now! My rustic illustration oocurs to mo which might sorve 
sheep, whose houses fringed the common in to exhibit them ona amall scale, 1 was onco 
irrogular but picturesquo and convenient 0- prossed by the inhabitanta of » poor and de- 
quonea, now seom to havo hon folded about spised rogion near sume gas-works to excreisc 
te folds in unmeaning caprica, Tho arablo such influenco as J] had in mitigating an 
tide flowod past. and loft thom as ialets in 2 inovitablo unisance from which thoy sul- 
sea of corn-ficl which was oneo pastaro land. fered. Some unnocoasary process, my con 
Alag| if the conditions should evor come plsinants said, wus occasionally soe rong 
to be reversed, anct yrnss atone be encouraged which diffusod a needless and abominable 
onco more to grow instead of wheat. Wo odour. Tho Jocul uuthoritios woro commu- 
aro standing at aome parting of tho ways. nicated with, and officinl noses woro sont to 
Bat, as I have anid, I don’t Scmember that amoll the truth of tho complaint. Thoy re- 
tho human sheep blestod st all while tho ported in favour of tho gas company, My 
borders of their fold were being moved yoars poor frionds stuck to it that the unwarrant. 
And that was not for lack of interest ablo procoiure aguinst which a protest had 
in thoir social position, for (on tho oceasion heen mace, was still in oporation. At len; 
of aomo local lalour dispute) we had a smart sevoral sufforera (with botter means tl 
rustic atriko which lasted sovoral days; and tho poorest around ther) hrought an action 
tho first public sign of this (hy tho way) against the company. Tho managers, in 
was tho flocking of » number of labourers reply, rotied for a cloan bill upon tho reports 
into “ church” ono weck-lay forenoon, while of officers of health and other exporta, who 
I was holding somo sorvice with a congrega- had inspect] tho works at the hour origin- 
tion of a few old womon and othors past ally complained of und found nothing. 
work. Let the politicul cynics amile as thoy was apposled to again, and assured that tho 
will, tho first impulso of those hardy ts obnoxious operation with the farnacoa was 
was to display an undofinod, and haps ‘un- still really porformed, but now in the middle 
eonsciously hold, right in tho “church,” and of the night. Dosiring to test this stato. 
good fooling towanis one who, in thoir ment I hid mysolf one dark cvoning on 
‘minds, was an independent representative of the roof of a public-honse which overlooked 
justice And sich an officer, indood, the the accused an malodorous premises. The 
parson properly is, Whonever he (or any waiting was o long business and I had to 
ons else for the matter of that) plainly epoake avoid being acon. At Inst all waa till, 
aword, or docs a stroke for the poor and Weary complainants hul apparently gone to 
noedy, he will find no lack of appreciation on ! hed, when in tho amall hours a gung of stokere 
their part. 1 could give, indecd, from my ' silently mado their appearance and did the 
own m partons exporionce, several instancesin evil deed. Tho yard was filled with white 
which a departure from conventionality apd Napour sad stench, snd Urtarped to my house 
disregard of influential criticism, shown by saffccated, but fortified with testimony 
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concorning which I kept eilence. The trial 
camo on; | was subpanaed. Jessel waa the 
judge; Sir H. James and Chitty were counsel. 
All went in favour of the works. inls 
swore that thoy had neither scon nor smelt 
anything objoctionable. Then I was called, to 
the obvioussurprise of divers gas “ directors” 
and. ‘‘propriotors” who were personal frionds 


of my own and were presont in court. What known, mon of very 
could. me? Your readers | “views,” and though 


they want wi 
should have seon the judge's generally immo- 
vable face whon he learnt that I, the parson, 
had squatted through midnight on tho roof 
of the “public,” seen iniquity with my oyos, 
and emelt it with my nose. The caso col- 
lapsed. I shook hands with the discomfited 


Girectors (who plainly did not like me a Lit , 


the less for my solitary eossion on the houso- 
top), and reccived not only a compliment 
iD of thanks i aareartd 
plaintiffé, but tho warmest exprossions of 
gratitude from my needy frionds 

Tforget the alleged oflouce which distarhed 
the labourers in the count 


from the solicitors for the , 


vish which 1 | 
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now wore not merely winked at, but openly 
countenaneed by worthy pastors and mas- 
ters not so very lony “go, sud wo are shocked 
at the blindness of their eyes, forgetting 
that some acts which we innocently de 

today will of a surcty be condemned by 


, “all right-minded poople ” in a few yoara. 


1 om fortunate in knowing, and having 
widely different 
kevp my pen from 


‘gtraying into the names of iny (and they 
' are not a few) who are living 


working 
now, I am tomptod to recall the look of some 
who have left us. Divers of there have had 
their lives written by loving bi but 1 
am not guile sure whether the approciative 
Diographer of Charles Lowder fully icalised 
tho keen senso of humour which porbujs he 
sometimes thought himsolf conscientiously 
bound to reprosa. Ife and I did not look ut 
wil facts in tho same light, but I can now aco 
the twinkle in his oye when once being, 
with myself, cugnged mw some local, inquiry, 
& noted ovangslical who ulso wos on 





havo mentionod, and which led thom to sock ' committee apologisel for being lato at ona 


somo rympathy from mysolf, bat J 
ane omployor being ingly angry with 
me, 
tho most odd and obstinate was my roctor. 
Ho was o man of 
had apent much mony in seoking to 
“ porpotual imotion.”—Fact, uge 





oxceodin; 
Of all outhoritica, though, in the place Jecturo 
large private means, andl | 
1 | stood it) ought to have tempered hiv wrath 


of our moctings. He arrived (ve had rea- 
fon to belivyo) hot from the delivery of a 
against “ritualinm,” and wanderod 
in oxcuses for his unpunetuality, Lowder 
exchanged a glaneo with my wit which (if 
our iconoclast colleague could have under- 


cranks and cylinders (tho poudorour arrival | towards somo holders of the opinions he 
of which must have astonished tho rustic) ‘had boon attacking. Take another man who 
lay abont the yart of his house (he was non-| Iw! the most kindly bumonr, ‘Thre wan 


reaidont) in which I lived. Ono monster 
mado a capital rain tank, Rosides a passion 
for insoluble probloms in dynamics my 
rector was dovotedl to trees, which reapondod. 
frealy to hie caro and which I found after 
wards ho could not bear any one to touch. 
One dull day 1 trimmed some laurel branches 
which darkened my window, and he nover 
spokotomongain, His uttituds, however, was 
too comical to provoke anger. | But, looking 


scandal (distance does not lund onchantment 
to this view) in tho conduct of my chiof, for 
his failings were not confined to porsonal 
and amusing offences against myzolf, but 
irritated others who had small eenso of 
humour, and looked for kindly fruite upon 
ap unconsciously eccentric treo. After his 
death an “old life” (who emptied the 
church) was appointed to the living in 
order that its sale might be more imme- 
diately productive, and a “ meeting house” 
was, naturally enough, built in tho parish. 
hinge which aro reckoned to be scandals 


a tenderness about Bishop s'race 
which many who fancied they sw tho pr- 
dotinaneo of « fighting mood in him hart 

su But bis life, too, has been 
written, though I almost wish 1 had sont the 
author of it a letter which I received from 
the Bishop vory shortly before his doath. 
‘Tho rocord of Joan Stanloy is nut yot bofore 
the world. [ shall not forgot his look 
once when I was leaving Englaud for a viuit, 


back, I soo a perhaps mugnified church | to the Desort and Palosting, und had a talk 


with Be my projectod tour, “I 
mippose,” he said, “you are going to Egypt 
first.” And when I said tno,” replied, 


“What ! soe the land the Hebrews went to, 
without seoing where thoy wont from!” I 
hed to Cairo that afternoon for the 

go up the Nile. 
i I had 
) St you should soe my old 
Mohammed of Ghizeh, give hima 
esaage from mo.” 1 chanced to must 
on the Nile bank, near Thobes, and 
id that I had lately seon Dean 
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Stanley, his dark faco was suldonly lit up 
with amiles. Then he scixed my hand 
kkisned it as the bringer of good tidings from 
tho Dean, who, ho said, sent him 4 letter or 
/ingssage every year. 
While in the Dosert I carried his “Sinni 
and Palestine” with me on my camel, and 
I noticed that his descriptions, in- 
tensoly vivid, wero somotimes partially but 
curiously dofective. It is well known that 
the Dean was singularly undiscorning in tho 
imattors of sonnd and taste, fo could not 
tell one tune from anothor, and hardly knew 
what he ute, And this incompletencas of 
material porception betrayodl iteolf in more 
m than ono as 1 read his book 

the plsoes which hy visited. All have 

of his mnultiforin and untiring intorest in life, 
lut I camo on un uncxpoctod phase of his 
cuorgy whilo 1 was pausing a Mount Sinai, 
and roaligod the nature of tho climbs ho had 
mado in itn neighbourhood day ufter day. 
Ju ono of the asconts, whero tho rocks below 
woro bakod in desert sun, but towards the 
summit elippery with ico, 1, being then 
somewhat lane, was compelled to stop. My 
companion, a good dimbur, wont up, When 


THE RIVER: 
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‘he came down after five hours’ sharp labour, 
as of the view from the summit, he 
“ And I havo had, too, a new viow of 
tho Dean.” Ufo had made that ascent. We 
bad not thought of ban a at amtiring 
eragsman, and yet the thought his 
coms sd conversation. Fow have faced 
the hills of difficulty in religion, thro: 
heat a cold, with more Shopaful aah 


Lot me now note a enrious coincidence, 
‘Tho memorial of the Doan which aj in 
the Jisnes tho morning aftor he died began 
thus; “The Dean of Westminstor is dead. 
Quumodo ceciderunt robusti of perier nt arnt 
bellica.” So wrote tho author of hia obituary, 
uot, probably, percoiving that this Latin line 
would! be road in English in ovory English 
church on the Sunday immodintely following 
tho Dean's death. It forms tho lust sontonce 
of tho first Jesson for that morning, ant 
thus rns: “ How are tho mighty fallen, und 
the weapons of war porishod.” T doubt if 
tho Joss of any ono in his fon and 
calling was moro tenderly folt in our own and 
other lands, by men of many minds, than 
that of Doan Stanley. 


A REVERIE. 


pie wild bird sings to charm mo, whilo tho rummor brooxe is blowing, 
And Ym sitting by the river's hunk alone, 


Fhe mnboum dances 


‘gaily on tho wator that ix flowing, 


And I'm thinking of u lifotimo that is yono. 
How my mem’ry is awakenod, and my thoughts aro uct v-droaming, 
‘As [ think of that rivor and ita sonteo ; 
How 1 no my lifo depicted in tho wator that is strouming, 
And its sorrows in tho windings of ite courso! 


For lifo is but a rh 


With its current gliding evor, 


Atul its cours rans smoothly’ never, 
‘As tong years have shown to mo. 


Gur cares and trials binding 
Aro but the river's winding, 


And inany ure the falls botweon its fountain and tho son. 


I'm thinking of the frionds ['vo known, as J seo tho air-bells broaking, 


Bright emblems of truo purity they seem, 
But soon, tho’ sprung up side by side, each other they're forsaking, 
“Anh idahy Doteee, meaed on the ate 


Alas ! how Ii 


‘those air-bells pure, are friends once dearly chorished, 


Rear'd sido by side in earl 
‘Where are the) ies those ay nine atk they one by one have perishod, 
tears. 


And the only tokens loft of them are 
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For life is but a river, 
‘With its cnrrent gliiling ever, 
And its course runs smoothly never, 
‘Aa long yoars havo shown to me. 
Thongh time commands its motion 
From fuuntein head i ocoan, 
Fivisnitiutes beset its path in flowing to thr soa, 


V'm thinking of the woalth I've seen, us I eo the pobbies lying, 
Brightened by tho river in its slow; 
‘They resist tho stream that woos thew, and despile its undermining 
‘They ve clinging to their gravol-bed below. 
‘Alas ! “how like thuso pobbles bright are treasures [’vo been wuoiny, 
And, like the stream, have tric to srize away ; 
How fruitless havo my effurta boon, how Fate hus kept undoing 
‘The strngglos of a lung and weary day | 
‘or lito ix but a river, 
1 its onrvent pliding ever, 
And its contse runs smoothly never, 
As long years have shown to me. 
For down ats chamuel moving, 
Kieree hate koeps pace with loving, 
So varied are the watifs it Hous, in flowing to the sea, 











Mm thinking of my grey-haird age, as 1 nee the white foam sailing 
Lu snowy atoms dowa the strean it creeps, 
Till, guther'd on the jpescetal ywol, the lively enrrent fuiling, 
United ina shroud—thore reste and aleops. 
Alay! how like thut snow-while foam, my sily'ry locks aro Honting 
Nor pate they while Life's troubled wuters wave, 
Unt with a hoary diadenn, they crown me, whon I'm doating, 
On the brink of life's peacetul pool the grave. 
For life is Imt a river, 
With ita current gliding over, 
Anct its course runs smuothly never, 
-As Jong years huve shown to me, 
How gladly now I'm ervoping 
‘To where the foam Ties sleeping, 
‘The grive—that pool between us and Eternity— the Soa. 
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. VW. MARSIL, Arison o) “Manan,” “ Koncwaresy” ore. 
“Tn wishing me to retarn home with him, 
CHAPTER XI, 50.12% MADELLNE, do you mean? No.” 
payius stated with a look of pleaned — “{ thonght.as much,” interraptel St. Maur, 
surprise. “My kind protector,” sho said, “Why?” A slight wmile fluttered over 
as they shook hands. her face. 

{ opmre you, Mim Trovylian, that if uny- You bavo determination You would 
thing could enhanco the satisfaction 1 hud in suffer nothing to interfere with what you 
being ao, it would be that I have unwittingly thought u duty.” 
dono Muxwel! a sorvice; he was more grate “But are you wure it is a duty?” asked 
ful then if I had agocoured himself. I hope Sir Bernard, 
he has prospored in his desiro.” He looked | “Most decidedly,” sail! his friend, “You 
at her with a questioning, hopoful glaneo, | aro naturally jealous of anything that en 
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goats Misa Trovylian detrimental to your 
“Ah, my lord, if you could only help to 
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you have given me a subject for my brush 
and you have made Bornard here think his 
life worth living, which at one tims he did 


mako him see that there is no cheieo for not,’ 


mo, until some assurance, oven by tho lapse 
of years, comes to t08 mo my soareh in tae- 
(eas | 

“Phyllis, I do not mean, of course, that 
you should leave her fate in obscurity, only 
‘you might let me help you. She actually in- 
aista upon my leaving her here slone and 
going ‘What do you think of that, 
jeofirey 3” 


“Yon eee, Lord St, Manr, the sight of him 
might only frustrate the end in view.” 

“But I cannot bear the idea,” porsistod 
Sir Bornard, “of letting you run the chance 
of meoting with such ineulta as Geoffrey 
saved you from,” 

“That wus only once in two monthe, Ber- 
nerd; Tam perfectly eafo. 1 was foolish to 
have Leon walking in the evening, only I had 
@ fancy to pass by the cafés tanta. I 
Heats somis 00 su ing very wall ae 1 

ought aps”—she pansed al ly, o 
ta eg Ries her ote hurriedly 

Ld not risk it in 5 lid not 
know Twas an object of aitraetion to avy 
one. 

“T will tell you how we will arrange mat- 
tore,” said St. Maur pleasantly. “I like 
loafing about Paria whon no one is in it, Il 
stay and be dragon for yon, old fellow.” 

ir Bornard raped. lis friond’s band, 
“You're a brick, Geof!” 
“But, Lord St, Maur, I could not think of 
our making such a sacrifice ; besides, I had 
Foped ‘you would have gono home with Ber- 
nard to koop him from feeling dull.” 

“Do you nover think of self, Miss Tro- 
vylian {Bernard will havo his cousin and 
his duties. Really, if you will have me as 
protector, I will not intrude when not 
wanted ; you havo only to say you would 
rather be alono, and I will drop behind and 
do lackey. To mako the obligation less ono- 
sided, if you think it co, I am painting a pic- 
ture of Sponser’s 'Fasrie Queene,’ 1 should 
ho to glad if you would sit to me; you have 
unconsciously been tho model, but 1 shal] 
succeed botter if I can study your face at my 
loisure.” 

Phyllia fclt that these were merely ex- 


cuses for carrying out his suggestions, but di 


Sir Bernard lookod so relieved that sho could 
do_no less than accept his ianahiy 
“How good you are!” was all ahe could say, 
Ho put out his hend, “No thanks, Miss 
‘Trevylian, you have made me your debtor, 


Phyllis glancod tenderly at her lover, then 
at St. Maur, “You are all and more he ever 
said you were.” 

“Ah! What has tho rascal boon saying 
about me 1” 

“Only the truth, Goof, that you were the 
Dest follow going.” 

“Spare my Ulushos,” said he Jaughingly, 
then rising, “I will rotieve you of my pro- 
sence, Miss Trevylian. I will ace 
off tomorrow, and in the afternoon fetch 
youte my studio; you have an artist's soul, 

am sure, and will not mind a little trouble 
in assisting me to perfect my picture, which 
T hope to make my chef Cawore.” Ho bowed 
low over her hand as if she had buen of royal 
Ulood, then took his departure. 

He bad not gone many stopa bofore bo 
met a black-veilod Sister of Charity ; eo on- 
grossed was ho in thinking of the “ Faeric 
‘Queeno,” that he did not remark the scruti- 
nising glance she directod to his face. Sho 
p ‘on with swift, gliding store, pasing 
to take breath ovcasioually, as if the Hloetnoss 
hy in the will moro than in the power, She 

it tho aristocratic quarters beliind hor, the 
sireots became narrower and dirtier, 
wns a pervading emell of garlic and rotten 
vegetables ; catéa ahonnuled where absinthe 
me, staple horerags, aes whet font 

ing viragoos lonnged at the duors, maki 

‘one realise that the Commune was not an 
Shrill voices screamed at tho 
gutters in anything but choieo 
The Nistor was co accustomed to 

the clamour that she took n0 notice, save to 
acknowledge the salutations of these samo 
viragoes, who seemed to lower their tones 
when they addressed her. One huge woman 
who looked as if, ike a boa constrictor, shu 
could havo swallowed Sour Madeleine with- 
ont inconvenionco, beckoned to her, and in 
an undertone, as though not wishing to bo 
oreitboras le pit chow, bas tad me Hat 

“Thomas, le petit told me 
you cough, yes, cough vory badly ; #0 I have 
mades fisane, it is very good for the chest— 
my mother lived in country and taught 
me—ta petite seeur will take it, sco, it ia not 

is 2 She produced a sort of pip- 
Kin carefully covored over. 
Sceur Madeleine thanked her with « smile 


a 


that wonderfully altered her plain face. 
There was no denying ite plainness, The 
skin, pitted in places, thick white 
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Jook produced by a sevoro attack of amallpox, 
the hair was grey, and the brown eyes, the 

feature ‘possessed any beauty, had 
hollows under them from suffcring and sor- 
tow; but whon ahe smiled the lips put on a 
sweet curve, that made one wonder 
whothor she bad been good-looking before 
diveaso had touched her. 


“Citoyoune,” slic knew sho could not please , 


tho woman better than by sddresais 


thi 
good woman, was sho not ” 

‘Tho virago'a eyes perceptibly softened, but 
her tone and manuor were affectedly indit- 
foront, “Hein/ Good in hor way ; she be- 
lieved in tho priesta, and looked up to the 
néblesse, and lived in the little vi! and 
died there; eho never saw the world, Afn foi/ 
it would have opened her eyes to live in 


“But don’t you long sometimes for tho 
Tittle vino-covered cottage and the fite days, 


ing her ; gazing upwards with a dreary lon; 
“T thank you. Your mother was ‘a pression, aho continuad, Would you lke the 
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Scour Madeleine lifted hor ayes to the sky, 
of which « peep could bo obtained above the 


overhanging houses, 

“Do you think tho rich and noblo to be. 
envied, cilayenne?” 

“710 bo envied! no, but to be destroyed!” 
‘The woman almost hissed the worde, 

“The samo thing,” murmured the Sister, 
with a touch of her old sarcasm ; then, still 
ox. 


sky to bo always blue, no cloud or rin? 
Thoro must bo dilferonces among mon ; if you 
havo no tyrant from above, you would fint 
‘ono among yourselves.” 

“ Robespicrre, Danton, Marnt were great,” 
repliod the woman; “but the people were 
greater, Sour Madeleine, the people, they are 
God. We know how to get rid of tyrants,” 
she added significantly. 

“Thero is no tynint more exacting than 
the ono who reigns her." Tho Sister laid 


when every simple thing plessod ‘yon, and , her hand upon her heart, “We chafo against 
when the good curd laid his hand npon your | the tyranny, not so inuch of ovil an of 
hoad and prayed Ja aainte {“iergoto bless yout goodness, that makes us bow our head and 
Did you not feel happier than whon you had , say ‘mea culpa’ in spite of ourselven.” Sho 
the roar of cannon in your cars and the rat-| scemed to havo forgotten to whom ehe was 
tle of musketry, and you joined in the ery, | speaking, her hands folded over each othor 
A basiee prétiea?” Were ‘you not glad ta ‘aid her’ head sank; abruptly she tamed 
petite tare was in hor quiet grave? Do yon | awny, withont the tisene; but the woman 
not think of her at the barricades? a ae, who knew her moods told her boy 7 run after 
your fisana may not cure my col tI with it, atop] © Ab, pardon | 
think the kindly action ‘will bring you back I had forgotton, Pak you She spoke 
a breath of freah air from the slopes of your , with that inbrod courtesy that novor fuiled to 
wild, Iovely Vosges,” win, Sho went on with the samo swift motion 

Scour Madeleine spoke in a voico that till she came to a shabby-looking houso, «m 
svcmed like » carese, sho conld sway thes par with all the rest, ‘Tho stairs she 
vilost by its charm. ‘What sho said hardly ' mounted woro dark,and smelt vory foul; they 
reached the woman, but hor way of saying {always gave her « sickening eiudder; but 


it, and the look and half-sorrowful smilo that 
accompanied hor words, touched a loug-for 


huired boy who stood beside hor— 


| 


gotton chord. ‘The woman patted a bristly- ! 


the room sho entored was very nout and lcan, 
barely durnixhed, with seurcely tho common 
necossaries : ut the curtains woro spotless, 
and a rose-treo flourished in the window. A 


“Tt is nothing; yon wore good to the irl was kuosling with herhoad against the all 
little one here ant you ure bravo to live with who started up whon ahe heard Sour Mado 
us. Your livery,’ ‘onshing Py sable gown, “is Hie beter! p Ror va a pretty girl with 
nota wt, but you havo conquered a fair, childis ty, that even hor rusty, 
us, ond we my, revenge oursolyos on the patched dress could not noutraliee, 
great.—Pah ! you are groater than those who,“ You havo como back at last!” she criod 
roll by in their carriages, for you try to help | in English. 

uA. pin, thore,” sho nodded acrows to — ‘‘Havo you bocn lonely, Jenny 1” sho wos 
whoro a cantankoroua old shoomaker lived, answered in the samo language, 

“ naya ho could almost believe ina God ninco “Yes, dreadfully. I was eo frighl 

Ja petite sour nursed him; but I tell him ho ! too ; there was street row, a lot of fearful 
is @ fool, for if there wore one tho world looking womon ac! ing and ing cach 
would be very different.” Tho jerk of hor | ether’s hair, and the men only staring and 
shoulders was wonderfully suggestive, 3b) langhing. I tried to stop my cars, but it 
seemed to comprehend the squalor round | seemed no use,” 

them and the aplondour outside. | “Poor child! yoa will soon be back in the 
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fiolds and woods. I have beon to see 

of the Tome. In a day or two 

there are several girl going back, when you 
ean accompany them,” 

Jonny's faco fell, 

“And leave you, Sour Madeleine! You 
saved me, and did not look down on me. 
‘At home, perhaps, they will think it is m 
own fault that I have not pron, and indeed 
indeed I did try, only T was not strong 
enough.” 

Tho tonrs foll down her thin cheoka. 

“Hush, dear. I know; | will write to 
your father and explain.” 

A look of terror camo into the girl's ¢) cs. 

“Don’t tell how you found me. T felt as 
if God and man hal forsaken mo, and the 
next day | should have been Jaid out in the 
Morgue. I should ouly have bocome that 
vite thing you saved mo from, bocause I was 
half starved and reckless, and when I camo 
to my sensos I would have drowned myself. 
Potite Swur”- sho ¢lung to her friond— 
* yon will nat tel} them! Tt wax a tompta- 
tion; bnt when you laid your hand on my 
slioulder, and 1 saw tho sorrow and tho pity, 
1 knew what I was doing.” 

‘Then she covored her faco with her hands, 
and coworod down at Swur Muieleino’s 
noosa. 

« My prosorvor, let ne stay with you.” 

Sho was liftod gently up. 

“Jenny, it is 4 question of right You 
will bo moro shelterod from harm at homo. 
You aro protty aud simple. This city is not 
for such a8 you. No; go back to little 
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sorrow in her face that I eannot fathom. [I 
saw a man--a gentleman, ono of God's 
making, whoever he be—come ont of her 
Tofigings. Ihave seen him somewhero bofore, 
but my momory scoms to" leave me somo- 
timoa” A wistful look came into her eyos. 
“Te is fair, « noblo Saxon; he will not 
doccive hor, or his face holios him. She will 
be happy with him.” 

A suntle of hope crossed her features; thon, 
suddenly, her habitual reserve came back. 

“Chill, I have betrayod myself. Swour 
never to reveal that I Layo boon othor thin 
Seenr Madeleine, who wax onco an inmate of 
the Convent of tho Sarrs Cour in tho 
Pyronoos.” 

The girl replied, reproachfully, 

“Why should I do whut you do not wish? 
Azy you not my bonefaetross 1” 

“Forgive mo, but I havo strivon theso 
years to cut myself away from my pust, and 
, a8 T dostrayed one life to wave othors, I would 
not be dixcovorod yot.” 

‘Thore was triumph in her glance, as with 
 Spliftod face and hands, she oxclaimed, 

“Tho curso elall nut full!” 
"Then it. changed to prayerful ontroaty. 
“Bat if it must, on mo, O God, tho 
, benalty ; not on my child.” 

A quick tremor seizod her, and a epasm of 
coughing that shook her frail body, as if to 
dissolution. 

‘The Citoyenne’s tixane was not forgotton. 
Jenny apreved a gentle little nurse, and soon 
Sour Madeleine fell into a troubled slumber, 
‘murmuring when on the hordorland hetween 





‘villugo, and’ work, even if it be household | slocping and waking, “ At your foct, Marion, 
Jabour ; it is better than trusting to your, at fot.” 

appearance. Heauty ia a curse, (Chikd,’ And the May dayx glided hy. Sour 
you would not think it, but 1 was bean-,Muiloleine saw tho “Fuori Queene” almout 
tiful one, and 1 trampled upon men’s' daily. No onc would have remarkod that 
hearts, and mocku at them if they talked of | sho watched her goings and comings, for she 
lova.  Admiration and power wore all I  passod Ler aa indifferently as if slo wero a 
wanted ; and when my monoy and my ropn- moro itom in the erowd, hut tho litle Kistor 





tation went I would have tradod uj the 
Woauty and purity of unother life, but 1 looked 
upon a girhsh form, amd tho oyes that guzod 
on mo brought back the amile in 9 baby face, 
and as the fingors brought ont music that 
might have made the vory demons soup. 
felt the clasp of baby fingere, and I left her. 
‘Sho bad saved her mothor.” 

denny looked at tho woman who stood 
heforw her, a eclf-uceuser, awed hy the sueden 
jmssion that woke boncath that calm exterior, 
he wout on as if talking to herself, 

“This syren city bas attracted hor too, 
and 1 mnat watch ovor her, She has frionds, 
kind frienrla, I uce, but thero is an awiul 


went home content if she hud folt the mero 
contact of her dress. 

Phyllis wax murely alone now, but cither 
accompanied by her fair-hairod eavalier or 

! driving with somo distingnished momlir of 
tho French aristocracy. Laily Algernon lind 
not forgotten hor promiso, aud Phyllis, not 
so much from choice as from the fooling that 
tho wider the circle of hor acquaintance the 
greuter chance of her hearing of hor mother, 
had aceepted hor offer of introduction. 

‘The Facrie Quoen was hocoming quite the 
fashion. Hor simplicity of dresa and wa- 
affected manner, her amiles, rare yet 50 bo- 
witohing, the sweet gracious ait with which 
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she reosived the somewhat high-flown com- 
limonts of the jeunesse dorée, not as if she 
lieved them but as woll-moant if mistaken 
endeavours to please her, all wore commented 
on, and Ja belle Anglaise became tho theme of 
veraifiora, and artista strove to win hor for a 
model, but she would sit to none but to St. 
Maur, His picture was nearly finished, aud 
attracting a great deal of attention from the 
ait critica, Then the Marquise d’Alva 
carriod Phytlis off to Chantilly. She did not 
see much of the racing, for she was still over 
secking for that ono face, hut nono save tho 
Marquiso hersolf in any way rosemblod the 
portrait graven on hor hesrt. An intense 
wearingss nga crept over her, tho sickness 
of hop doforred, and when tho red Juno 
roses were waking thore came across the 
silver streak a ery from Falkland, 
"Come to mo, Phyllia ; the mossengor ia at 
tho gate.” 
ho started immediately, and to Sieur 
Madeleine Paria weomed suddenly ompty. 
Her step grew moro feeble, and her cough 
more frequent. Every night. she countod 
hor little hourd of uvings, sully diminished 
hy the help she had rendered Jenny. Only 
two Nupoloons left, and she could not ohargo 
hor poor for nursing. Tt would take her 
some months to make np the snm she neocon, 


but thon - a smile of joy transformed her , 


colourless foatures—‘ then,” she muttored, 
“T may rest at last. If I only had 
to reach her feet, he even could not drive 
ime thonoe, he will not dony mo a grave.” 

* , : * oT 


“Oh, Sir Bernard, Phy llis is going to ply 
the organ next Sunilay,” 

The apencer mopped abrutly for inatoud 
of Bir Bornant's wellknown Enoaments, 2 
stranger turnol ond faced her. She looked 
shyly up from bonoath the shade of her largo 
straw hut docked with real crimson rose: on 
the brim, and nestling in her curly brown 
hair, thon took heart of giueo, and suid, 

“T bog your pardon, am Dot.” 

‘The stranger emiled, a smile that lit up his 
whole face hike sunlight. 


“May J ask what that hieroglyphie moans | Lion. 


in ordinary stenography 1” 
How his blue cyes took in and enjoyed 
the girls pretty contusion! ialf in andl 
out of the boudoir she stood, a brilliant duno 
sun bohind her, just touching tho rounded 
check and wellshaped ear. The rest uf the 
face that was nearest him was in shadow, 
but the sparkling eyes required uo outaide 
Hight, Tips parted with an omused 
curve, revealing pearly teeth. 
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“Te means Dorothy Marklaw, und you 


“Qooffrey St. Maur—writ large I have 
no hieroglyphics that I know at." 

In hor mother’s oll way, she put her 
head on one site, 

“Yos, I have seen you tefore. 
Coour de Lion.” 

“What transuigration of souks have you 
gone through to havo muilo the acquaintance 
of tho minstrel monaich, Miys Dorothy 1” 

Tio said the namo as if he liked it 

“1 was a humming bird then,” eho replie | 
demurely. 

“J must apologise for not offering you a 
perch. Will you not come in 2” 

Ho drow a chair forwarl. She posed her 
solf ou the arm. Sho was scarcely over seen 
ma reat but on it, Tho attitude suited hor 
tiny form and bird-liko ways, 

“J havo no doubt you cheered hin in 
prison, and perhaps led Blondel to the Castle 
‘of Durrenstoin,” 

“Humming birds don't sing, do they 1” 

Dot doublfully. 

“Do you!” 

“No, I only lilt, Miss Dallas way ” 

“ Well, if not, the fluttor of a bird's wing 
is choering, and tho Inmnning- bind might 
twittor ‘Sucho trou ao dindest du’ You 
know Blondlal’s song?” 

Dot shook her head. 

St. Maur lifted o guitar that was sus 
ponded by a blue ribbon from a long-hackod 
Chippondale chair, and striking u fow chords, 
commenced Schumann's version of the balkud 
Ho had not s lange voico, but a very ary, 
sweet tenor. Ho flung himself into the spirit 
of tho old troubudours, as if tho minstre!'s tifo 
had something akin to hia own wandoring 
pee existonce. And Dot eat and listened, 

hor brilliant brinette fnco ausworing to 
overy clunge in the singer's mode of ex 

jou. Sho Jooked such o child that 
St. Maur scarcoly gave her credit for her 
cighteon summors, especially when whe said 
oT on almost sorry I called you Coeur do 


You ato 





“Why J felt quite fluttered.” 

«Yor, but you ste I never know him out 
of Madame Tussauil’s, Bosides, you have not 
a bear.” 

‘St Maur’ eyos danced with Inughtor at 
tho comical anxicty sho displayod to divest 
horsolf of tho sssociation, as if it wero an 
insult to him, He intorrupted her smilingly, 

© You are boginning to discover I am not 8 
man of wax?” 
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Dot looked relievod as he seemed in no 
way offended, and a spico of her own sanci- 
berets back Ae 

“In some things you are, aren’ Ld 

“What makes you think 201” a 

Ho threw himself back in his chair and 
surveyed her. 

“You aro impressionable, When you were 
singing, mnlight and shadow crossed your 
face as if it had been a mirror. You had 
quite forgotten I was in the room.” 

“You are x young lady of penetration ; 
bot thet was hardly a Goubadour' song ; thei 
subject waa general 

“ How tiresome they must have been !” 

Dot shi her shoulders disdainfully. 
St Mour's lips curved with a suppressod 
ee er ee are 
position, 
ae _ forsettin Leen to 800 Mise 

laa and tel Phyllis has promised to 
be organist on Sunday. Oh, it will bo 
ative to Here pee ia si 

“Misa Dallas has gono to Falkland, Sir 
Bernard is off on a tour of inspection through. 
tho farms, and 1 am left alone.” 

“T hopo I did not distarb you.” 

“No, 1 waa only dreaming,” 

St. Maur gontly insinuated the perch 
and Dot rescated herself without tho emailost 
mauvaise hone, looking at him frankly with 
her cloar brown ges one elbow on her 
Ineo repping her in, tho other arm wound 
over the back of hor chair dangling her hat, 
which she hud taken off. 

Ke What ‘wore you dreaming about, may 1 

4 


love.” 





St. Maur studied the ceiling for an instant. 
Do you see that tly, Mise Dorothy 1” 
Dot looked up. 

“Yeu,” 

“J was thinking what a lot of time we 
wasto over things that so insignificant a 
creature as a fly can spoil You see it is 
tickling Cupid's ose and contomptnously 
washing its faco on the doves’ backs. 

“But it doca not spoil my onjoymont of 
tho protty design.” 

“Doss it net # You have not yet found 
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Mackintosh actually put his hand on my 
head and said to mother, ‘She is quite grow- 
ing up, Mrs. Markham? giving up dolla, I 
mupposs.” Dolla!” ropested Dot. “ Fancy 
St decd 

so expectant Dh Ys, 
that, thongh he would have given wads 20 
laugh, ho tried to keop grave; but Dot saw 
the mirth in his oes, ‘ond answering merri- 
ment coming into hers thoy went off into a 
fit of laughter like a couple of children. 

“How refreshing it is!” exclaimed she 
when sufficiently recovored to “We 
havo boon go dull of late. I dou't think I 
have any right to bo merry, ovon now. 
There’s Nancy, But I can’t talk ahont her, 
it ia too pitiful—dear Nan! And Phyllie 
coming on a visit to Fulkland instoad of 
living here always as we had 5 and 
Jack of no uso to me, I might ag well not 
have a brother; he lives at Falkland, poor 
old fellow, he has had a bad time of it 
lately, but he is s comfort to the Squire, who 

80 to any one who loves Nan; he 
seems to think so many corde of love must 
bind her to this world,” 

“They often have the opposite effect ; the 
bost loved and most prized are taken first,” 
said Lord St, Maur pare 

Dot looked up sympathetically. He an 
a ne uns} acs ought 

“No, Misa Dorothy, 1 am not 5] 
from experience; perhaps 1 om resid 
to have a deep rorrow, it ia the greatost and 
Test who miflor most, 1 fancy, J am a 
Bohemian and find huppiness in a splash of 
sunlight on » mossy slope, tying on my back 
in the middle of that same eplash, my hat 
tilted over my eyos, or flung into an adjacent 
thicket if it invommodad an My imagi- 
nation brings me every delight noe for 
prog Wp ge ee 
striving to porsosa what does not come of 
its own accord, I nover havo the pain of 
disappointment.” 

Dot gave herself a fiutter. 

“But aro you all alonot” 

“Quite. I possors a goodly number of 
relatives, but they aro not to me what my 


the fly in the apothoeary’s ointment; you are friends are.” 


too young. 

Dot drew hersclf up, she disliked being 
told she was young. St. Maur canght the 
sudden accession of dignity in her manner, 

“That isalways how it is, because J am 20 
wall,” said she despairingly. “Nobody 
will give me credit for boing anything more 
than's child. I am eightecn, and 
treat mo like a baby, Tho other day 


“J can’t imagine tho world without father, 
mother, and duck.” ; 

“Can't yout Yes, yon will ono day whon 
some one comes who will aleorb ‘father, 
mother, and Jack.’” 

Dot looked st him with a seric-comic air. 

"You don't know me yet; no one takes 
me seriously; they tease mo and pot me but 
they are not likely to fall inJove withme, I 
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am only a child, you see; it is all 
it 2 earnest! 


“You are more of s laughing philosophor 
than I'am thon, for even I tremble beforo 
Cnpid, I hava a terror lest one of his darts 
should ponetrate, You ses I am not Cour 
do Lion aftor all I am a coward where a 
woman is concerned, thoy aro too clovor for 
ine" 

“Nonsense!” said Dot contemptuously, 
still awinging hor hat pondulur-wise, 

“Too true though,” repliod St. Maur, “A 
woman's mind is constituted very liko a) 
Kaleidoscope, she sees hundreds of dosigna 


rebeesy Doi lea 
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You can make what appears one mean s gront 


“T should not be surprised aftor that to 
find yu called the Sphinx,” said she, 
with a longhing pout of the rosy lips 

“Well, so you sre; the ponalty of your 
sox, I fear.” 

“I shall run away,” she exclaimed gaily. 
ia nover haloes so many names before. 

jerogly phic, a kaleidoscope, and anenigma! 
Tahan’t know mysolf as little Dot any more, 
if you metamorphose me 80.” 
“You confessed to having boon a hum- 
ming-bird onco upon a time,”ropliod St. Maur, 
looking at hor as if he wero taking a montal 


where I should ouly seo one. T take things‘ skotch. 


as thoy are, a womun ea she thinks they aro 
after passing through the medium of her 
intellect, which breaks them into little pieces; 
sho has only to givo them a shake and tho 
original fact Sr? @ churming — 
changing at will. Now supposing she di 
soctod mein the mame way? 

“Would you not rathor be a cl i 
fen than a disagresable fuct 7” 


“Might I not be a plousant fact, Miss 
Dorothy 1” 

Dorothy’a oyes said she thought #0, but 
hor words did not. admit it. 

“Did you not say you liked your it 


nation to have its way? so might a lady. It 


would be vory disappointing to take you for who 


‘a faot and find out afterwarda you wero only 
fiction; so it might be better to pull se to 
pieces first, aud then if it ropuid Aner for the 
trouble, how delightful to join you all op 
again, issn together all the protty lit 
things the light of her imogination had thrown 
upon what at first secred only an opaque 
mags! Her eyes, looking through he slau 
of your character, ‘twinkle, and bright colours 
und a varioty of patterns appear. She takes 
you perhaps for what you are not, but what 
‘doos it mattor 1 it in a pleasant delusion.” 

Mins Dorothy, T contoss my peel fiction 
‘on the spot. Your eyes aro twinkling, what 
lights aro the throwag on mo” 

Dot lool shy for a moment; sho had 


allowed horaelf to chatter to this stranger, beyond 


‘Ted on by his charm of manner, but he: it | 
be laughing at hor she suddenly thought ; 80! 
it was with downet eyet and slight taps 
of her tiny foot on the carpet 
eS ae iloncops Len cay 
hiorog] iyphic ; it does not throw any 1ij 
dose it ¥ outa 
“It resembles a kaleidoscope inasmuch as! 


harming baking 


‘i- on this grovelli 


“Yos; I fear I am only fit to flutter and flit 
about, Don’t they aay every one has « niche 
in this world4 I don't think there's one 
smalt cnough to hold me.” A shadow rested 
on tho lnight face. 

“Mas Dorothy.” How gentle his voios 
waa, and the glance of his sunny oyes seomed 
like o glimpao of heavon to the child girl 
ing up. “What should wo do without 
tho birdet Thero aro plenty of pooplo in 
grooves and niches ding their work, some 

¢ others, some for thomsulvos, but the birds, 
liko the poor, ore always with ux, and tho 
man who govs with downcast oyes fixod 
carth must look upwards 
if ho follow tho flight of oven a sparrow ; and 
knows but that one uplifted glance may 
bring him a ray of sunlight, which he wot 
havo lot hud it not boon for tho flush of a 
Dird’s wing across his puth #” 

Tears trombled in Dot's lashes and hor 

ayelige drvoped, 80 tu the subject 
Maur usked hor if she would like to seo 

“ Tho Fuerie Quoone,” 

P “Ob, yos!” she exclaimed oagerly. “I 

forgot you aro @ groat artist.” 

hed No. Art ecems to oe an olo 
mont tnows 80 as ono haa to paint 
for mongy. I ho bea fet bo ablo to do it 
because I love it, looking for no return mya 
what nature or 2 beautiful faco gives mo, 
Work dono by a free man in suroly worth 
moro than that done by a slave. Art is 

all market valus. I long to feel that 
Tam not doing so much for an equivalent in 
so many gold pisces, but am compollod by 
love to give tho host I can in return for tho 
talent hostowod. I, the debtor.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—GOLD AND POMEMRANATES. 


Sr. Mave opened the door of the music- 
oe wey, wondering what 


talk so freely to thi cbitd he had 
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novor seen hefore; clever und sympathotic 
though rlo appoarea, sho might after all bo , 
only'a buttorily skimming tho surface of ' 
things. Me was rousod from this thought 


by Dot's faco looking at Una and hor Lion, ' thay 


Love and sorrow and delight chasol cach , 
other seross her feutures. In a half whisper 
sho exclaimed, “It ia Phyllis!” 

‘The Faerio Queene waa represented gazing 
out of the canvas, with a ‘longing, weary, 
pathetic expression, yet with s lofiy unfut 
tering resolve, calm even in ite «despair. 
Sho hwid apparently just omerged from tho 
shado of some weird stunted gnome-like trees 
into ® dovert lund ; but a lingering wunsot 
glow touched her as with a halo, giving a 
ray of hope to tho devolution around. 

“What is sho saying?” sekod Dot, still 
under her breath, 

“tomy lion and my nuble lord, 

Mow dove he ina wh tual eure to hate 

er that loved 


‘and crer ipod dor’, 
‘Av tur god of my iitu!” Why huth hie ma abhorred 1% 


repeated St, Maur, “Those lines suggested proach 


the picture to mo, and in Miss Trovylian’s 
fueco 1 saw oxactly the expression I wanted, 
T felt 1 should never have such another 
model.” 

Dot’s eyes glistenod with = mingling of 
feeling hi 

“ Ah, but you are great to paint like that, 
but it is torribly sad. Did it not hurt 
to work at it? if it had only eon imagina- 
tion, but the suffering yon wore depicting 
was roul.” 

“Yes, but tho suffering was glorified by 
being vicarious, thero are many noblo souls 
to whom suffering puroly, physical is not 
nneodud to perfect them. While thare is sin, 
thore must be auffering, but the two aro 
often not combinod in the same person. Ono 
sins thoughtlossly or wilfully, but in oither 
caso the individual’ life scoms happy onough, 
but you may bo sure thoro ia some ono suffor- 
ing through, or for, that sin. It is the aacri- 
fico that onnobles the sufforing; it is tho 
nearext appraach wo minke to tho 
Shrist.” 

“Yes, as you said just now, the bost often 
havo tho groutost trials; thoy do not scem to 
sion to make them bettor.” 

“No,” and St. Manr'’s eyes brightened 
with tho light of wn enthusiast in thom. 
"I bate to hear people talk of wuflering 
ag if tho divino liked to rack to tho last 
tarn of the scrow to see how much ono could. 
bear without coinplaining. No doubt tho 
suffering that might hardon the sinner will 
only purify the saint, in that way perhaps 
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making them better ; but those who bear un- 
murmuringly their griefs, yet wonder in 
their patient, faithful Learts why oy ere 
sont, might have their sorrow lightened if 
could realise that tike St. Panl they 
were filling np the monzure of the sufferings 
of Christ, Ho permitting them, as it wore, 
to lay their hands upon tho cross, the cross 
of aucrifies, thoy being counted worthy to 
help in bearing the sin of the world. Miss 
‘Trovylian is bearing what her mother should 
ve borne, if punishment wore exactly meted 
out tw the sinner.” 

“ But don’t you think Mudume do Marcie 
hua boon sufiiciontly proished $” said Dot, 
still looking at the picture om if fascinated ; 
thon softly, “What doos Sir Bernard think 
of itt docs that fuce not haunt him? It 
socms to me it is his ain that Phyllis is suffor- 
ing from; how can he bear itt It must bo 
liko a constant reproach.” 

“As such he luoks upon it; he insisted 


upon having tho painting. ‘Jt cannot re 
oa me 2 mors Tre myself,’ he 
said. Poor old Bernard, love for Misu 


‘Trovylian must indeed be ver} at when 
Ie poronal weighs more wide hi ‘him than 
his hatred of her mother.” 

ba there nu hope yet, nu clue!” askud 


“It eocms not, Miss Doruthy. French 
detectives ave very clevar, but for once they 
soem off the scent. It is extraordinary how a 
‘woman eo singularly beautiful and fascinating 
should have disappeured without w trace. 1 
am beginuing to think she in dead.” 

“ Poor Phyllis!” sighed Dot, then added 
with a little vindictive glance, “1 wish Sir 
Bornard had never come home, we were al} 
wo happy before, but everything scoms to 
have gone wrong lutely ; we were like an Ar- 
caddian village—now,” ahe gave her shoulders 
a little ehrag, “the world has gono awry. 
But really I must fly away. Will you tell 
Miss las what I came for? As she has 
gone to Falkland, sho will know of the ar. 
rangement. Good-bye,” she held out her small 
umgloved band, 

St. Maur held it a moment saying, “ Will 
you allow ine to walk with you?” 

‘They had only deseonded the steps when 
tho Custlomount carriage came in eight, for 
au instant Dot felt disappointed us it probably 
foretold the loss of her cavalier, but the next 
sho bad darted off 40 mect Miss Dallas and 
inquire after Nan. St. Maur arrived in time 
to assist the old lady out. She looked more 
careworn than of yore, but her face waa as 
Kindly as over, and her Sgure atill erect. 
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“T must apologise for leaving you eo long 
alone, but once at Falkland, 1 could not tear 
myself away.” 

“JT have been well entertained during 

rabecnee, Mien Dallas; a hummingbird 
toa lost its way and finttered into the bou- 
doir, but finding I could talk the birds’ lan- 
guage waa induced to stay. I sang to it, and 
it put ita head on one sido and twittered a 
roply; tho binl had moat chomoloun-like 
aqalin," 

“Oh dear! what next?” laughed Dot. 
“Misa Dallas, Lord St. Maur las boon 
making fun at my expense by ealling mo tho 
largest: namos an a contrast to my small 

joraon.” Miss Dallas locke: at the tio be- 
fore hor, the small brown hazel-oyod girl 
and ths’ powerful Saxon-hucd man, thoy 
wore the emboiliment of youth and bapp- , 
neas and hope ; how different from thosc he | 
had loft! with hor motlior’s intuitive 
sympathy put her arms round her oll fricnd’s 
neck, laying her soft rod lips upon the other's 
wrinkled check. “ Dourest Mamsell, forgive 
mo for looking Bays but did Phyllis tell you 
sho was going to be organist on Sunday? I 


was 80 delighted to hear it that 1 rushed up  furcinated, 
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stranger, how much more so when I found 
she was Bernard's chosen wife; and besides 
sho was a now ‘ype of womanhood to me, it 
was a delightful stuly, the more 1 suw of 
her, the more [ realised how perfcetly snited 
they wore to each other. That restfulnons 
of rwpose, not from any colduess of heart, 
but from an oxquisite refinement of thonght 
and action! Bernant nover cont have mar 
ried a coquette, 2 woman who laid horeelf 
out to charm; like one who delighta in a 
bountiful instrument but dislikes to sco the 
mechanism, so Miss Trovylian's utter wi 
consciousncsr of her charma was to him her 
prwt attraction, Now I must confess to 

7a no objection to go behind tho sconex, 
L admire Misa Trevylian, none moro so, bat. 
fortunatoly for myself I could have no 
stronger fooling, so I was ® vory safo 
guardian,” 

* But, Lord St, Maur, you surely don't 

of a flirt?” 

“Not u heurtlera flirt, no; but I have no 
objection to 3 woman who knows her powers 
aod sex thom. If sho takes the troublo 
to try and fascinate mo, I am happy to bo 
i 80 long ns Aho doos not expect 


to toll you. I mistook Lord St, Maur for Sir | me to fall in love with hor.” 


Bornard,” 

“They are not much alike,” 
Dallas smiling. 

“No, but going into the shade of tho bou- 
doir after the sunlight outside, 1 only saw a 
man’s head, and when he turned round J got 
quite a shock and fancied myself transported 
w Tussaud’s,” ith this parting 
ehaft Dot darted off and flashed like a 
swallow swiftly across the Park, not waiting 
for hor cavalicr. 

“ What a wild child she is!” remarked the 
old Iaudy. 

‘Sk Maur followod the retreating figure 
with hia eyes. 

“"Thore’s a goud deal of tho ‘ Heaven yelopt 
Kuphrosyne’ shout her,” he replied, “but 
sho is like a delicately strung instrament 
that unswors to the lightest touch of a 
mastor-hand. How wonderfully Miss Tro- 
vylian has the power of attuching people to 
horself? Mise Markham spoke as if evory- 
thing hore a now aspect sineo she had re- 
tnrned. ow did you find your friends at 
Falkland $” 

“Miss Groatorex hopes to seo you, my 
Jord ; she las heard ao much of you from 
Phyllis, your chivalrous attentions to hor ; 
Dom con we thank ou 1” diy. “I 

“ By forgetting thom,” he said gently. 
took & great interest in her when she was a 


suid Miss 


St. Maur’s sunny eyes langhed down at 
Mits Dallas, who fooked uncertain whother 
to tako hia words in earnest or not. 

“What if you find some day that you 
cannot break the chain!” she ruplicd jost- 


ingly. 

Alo lookad quite grave as he said, “I ahall 
wear it as & crown, the crown that o trie 
wife is to her bontand 5 Te, I bags atord §o 
marry yot,” ho added laughingly, “a shabb; 
title ‘hardly the thing I should like iA 
offer.” 

~ When does your lordship expect to come 
into your own again 1” 

“tn a couple of years I hopo that moat of 
the property will bo freo, and thou 1 shall 
colobrate my real coming of age. { am look- 
ing forward to it as if 1 wore a boy. I trust, 
you and Lornard, and perhaps his wife, will 
honour me by being presout on the occu- 
sion.” 

St. Maur had boen Phyllis’s oscort from 
Pariy, he going to Vastlomount, she to Nancy. 
They arrivol on a cloudless June day, unu- 
sually sultry for the timof year. ‘The very 
insects secmed to hung suspended in the ait, 
as if their volition had no power over their 
wings. Evory sound was hushed to s gentlo 
hom that the ear heard without any con- 
sciousness of listening ; every sonso seemed 


{steeped in the dream of an opium-eater, 
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Phyllis felt like a somnambulist as all the 
familiar apots camo into view, the hills and 
tho Downs and tho far-stretching woods, no 
change in aught eave in herself, AR ber eet 
ishness soomed to havo left her, sho 
quite old, as if she were looking back to joys 
that had ‘been hers in the spring-time of her 
life, She had oneo or twice found herself 
start on lookin, 
not the face 
her gaze. Sha had lived half  lifotime 
within tho last few months St. Maur 
hol wot exaggorated his portrait. Sir Ber- 
nard met them at tho station, and when 
he lookel upon her face, he would fain 
have knelt onco more at hor foot and craved 
forgivenoss; but his loving clasp of both 
her hands and whispor of “my St. Cecilia” 
brought back the old Phyllis for a moment. 
How conkl sho despair utterly so long ua 
she was hist and mayhap, through her, 
pardon would be found tor her mother. 
This thonght austained her in her lonely 
drive to Falkland, tinging her “pale gri 
ins a fur of ky hees opefniness q my 
would not go into Nancy's 
nearer she spy hod Fulllond the more all 
sense of trouble loft her. She felt like one 
who in tho long flight of years has reccivod 
a loving messago from a far-distant homo, 
but has forgotten the oxuct wording till in 
faring out the feorat beg the of penry. he 
as come upon it. To Nuney the mossago 
"Come home!” to hor, “Wait and 


was 
hope 

hether in some busy haunt of men, or 
within an unknown grave, Gwendoliue do 
Marcie was not beyond the m of love, 
What did it matter to whom it was en- 
trusted # God know tho spot of carth that 
held her whom she sought. With this 
light from within, ahining through tho soul 
of her eyes, she entored Falkland. 

Mr. Greatorex mut her at thodoor. There 
‘wos intense pathos in his whole bearing and 
expression. Phyllis instinctively tof 
an wprooted treo whose brunches aro still 
green; the sap of hope had not dried up, 
the aun atill shone, and the balmy wind stall 
stirrod—Nancy lived on; and in hia 


inmost heart he knew that Death was coming of 


oanin to visit hia hearth, he would not suffer 
the droad certainty to change his outward 
aspect. With an appearance of cheerfulnoss 
that made Phyllis shiver he led her to her 
friend's room. Sho paused a moment on 
the threshold) staying the old man with 
gesture. Nancy lay reel in an easy. 
Shair, propped up with pillows ; Jack, sented 


into a mirror to see it was fui 
‘an elderly woman that mot flowed 
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at her foct, was reading aloud, while her 
‘hand, in which each delicato voin showed like 
tho peneillod lines in s leaf, atrayed through 
hia thick black hair, her eyes gazing out on 
the old familiar objects—the velvet sward, 
tho great cedar, beneath which most of her 
chilfah hours’ had boon spent and her 
maiden thoughta suffered to wander in the 
Nand of dreams, The stream which 
at the ond of thelawn fang a lullaby to 
tho homoward-going boos, whose heavy drone 
told of satiety, for the flowers were laden 
with honey this sunny month of June. There 
was an exquisite atillness of warmth, that 
silonce in which the pulecs of nature soom 
to be beating close to ono’a heart, bringin; 
with it sometimes “a throb of prosions pain, 
but oftoner tho tender articulation of which 
the keynote is “We rest in Him, we sto 
sunk, we aro folded in Him.” Folded, 
nothing abrupt or harsh, only the finito 
Toaning on tho bosom of infinitudo, Nancy 
looked to be so leaning, onfolded with peace. 
Phyllis gave a half sigh. She would fain 
ghunge places with her friend, she thought, 
for there would bo no moro wncor- 
tainty, Sho made a step forward and Nancy 
turned. With no word, only tho greotin; 
of Sremulomsy clinging lips and @ warm han: 


proamre they mot. 

Nancy wus the first to break tho silence. 
“Let me lovk at you, Phyl.” Vory ten 
derly her slondor fingors passod acroas the 
eyes, beneath which, like u bruisc, the aha 
dow of sorrow lay. Jack gave Phyllis an 
affectionate glanco, thon wont out through 
tho open window on to tho lawn, wandering 
along to the bank which sloped to the 
‘Skene, mado into o small artificial lake. Ho 
laid himeclf down, mochanically plucked a 
daisy, and began to scatter its leaves; but 
somehow it reminded him of Nancy and the 
day ehe had first spoken of the end, so ho 

the tiny flowor gently on tho water 

and watchod it slowly floating out where the 
current was swifter. Will it reach tho ocean 
before her, he wondered, and a forlorn feel- 
ing cropt over him. Jack was one to whom 
& woman was a necossary adjunct of his 
ing. He had never beon # general admirer 
fair sex, but one he must havo to 
whom he could devote himsclf, feeling for 
the time being not merely friendship, but o 
certain tender intimacy which had little of 
ion in it, but re might be enlled love; 
Kir the presonce of the object of his dovo- 
tion was essential to his happiness, yet all 
the while he knew it was only a temporary 
abrine he had set up. Yet in a still corner 
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of his heart there had ever boon an image, 
not tricked out with any gewgaws or gay 
votive offerings, but an alabaster figure 
crowned with a chaplot of harebells, and 
into this chamber he ontored only when his 
thoughts wore purost and his life at its best, 
whon heaven was nearest and the world out 
of sight. Now, with an aching sanse of lono- 
liness he knew the chamber would svon bo 
emptiod, the windows closed, the door shut 
fast, nothing left but a crypt and a grave. 
A light footfall rousod him, and Phyllis 
soated herecl! by liiv side, How entirely his 
love for her had subsided into a calm, steadfast 
friendship ho had been harily conscious of 
till now. With an almost pathetic fooling 


of self-pity he woniered if he wore roally and 


Jock Murkham, or if he had gone to sleop for 
ton yoats and woke up 0 much older, or 
whether ho had stood still and the work? 
had gono past him, Phyllis vaw the look 
on his faco, as of a child who is loarning a 
Jonson in a foreign tongue without the aid 
of a dictionary——tho most exquisite thoughts 
might bo clothed in the language before 
him, but. ho hod not tho key to the mouning 
—the ovor-unanswerod why and wherefore 
were barring the door. 

Phyllis laid hor hand on his arm. 

“Dear Jack, sho is only going from ono 
room to another.” 

“ But thore is no chink in the door tl 
which she will pose. Can you think of Hare- 
Well dosd? It is all very woll,” ho cried 
with a sort of dospairing energy, “for ono 
who is content with u spiritual esrence to 
talk of union of souls ; I am more earthly ; T 
want to soe Nancy's mmilo, to hear hor ton- 
dor voieo, to focl tho touch of her hand, 
‘What is it to mo that sho is there ?”—bo 
lovked upwards—“ that she aces me ? What 
am } the gainer, though I know she is sing- 
ing with tho angels t It is not Nancy whon 
you have closod her in and when the cold 
atone only tells her namo und age and that 
he was wall beloved.” 
wae? Jack, think of her father—his only 
ebild 1” 

“He is old; he bas not long to wait; I 
am young. Think of it, Phyllie—; 
fifty years to spend without Nancy! Sho 
would have bosn happy ‘with me, if love 
could make her 20, and yet she seems con- 
tent to go. She gains heaven, it is true, 
while I” He crushed the hand sho held, 
then rose and strodo off into the wood. 


To a emaller mind there might have come of 


a feeli 
a te 
xxIx—-5 


of chagrin at being thus given 
place after having. boen “Ars 
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‘but Phyllis did not even think of Jack aa 
fickle; she only watched his retreating 
with the big toars running down her 

filled with an intenso pity for his 
Boating hor 


depondont nature. She wus 

sorrow bravely, insisting upon it 
alone, and thotgh hoart and flesh might 
roeoil, yot rhe knew sho wus capablo of 
so bearing it to tho end, dack’s shrinking 
from pain and craving for aympathy ulmoat, 
mate a coward of her; the word alume seomoi. 
to havo new terror; but suddenly a faint 
breeze funned hor cheek, nature's silence 
was broken up into little ripples of sound—- 
cach ona different us thoy vibrated on tho 
car, yet all springing from the same aaurce, 
all resolved into one perfect harmony 
tw hor listening heart. And Phyllis was 
comfortod, for eho had Jaid hor hand upon 
one of “the gokl chains” by which “the 
carth is bonni about the feet of God.” 

‘Tho mmlight streamed through tho stained 
glass windows of Castleton Chueh, colouring 
with priamatic hucs the tesselated pavemont 
of the altar stops, throwing a rainbow shuft 
of glory on the child-angof faeo of Charlio 
Bennet, whore ho eat in white surplice in the 
choir, and throwing an ambor glow on the 
yollow-haired occupant of the Cartlemount 
pew. He eat with fulded arms lintening to 
the organ that almost neemed lo spoak the 
words, “1 know that my Redectoor liveth,” 
and overy gradation of colour that flocked 
tho walls and stained the floor in red and 
green and purple and orange, wore to St. 
Maur but anothor form of harmony, so many 
notes to form ono perfect chord, so many 
shales to give the emblem of porfuction - 
white, or what is tho sumo thing, light, Sud- 
donly’ tho rainbow hues changed into one 
deop golden shaft, warm and soft. The 
amalt lor had opened to admit a gold and 
brown bird. Jt seemed to bring the sunlight 
with it, as daintily it stepped by the vld 
tombs of the Maxwolls, down tho rido aisle, 
past the Castlomount pow to tho rectory 
seat, which was st an angle. Thor it almost 
Ginsppoared, then rose and glunced round 
the church, not ss if sooking any particular 
face, But Geoffroy St. Maur waited pationtly. 
He knew whero the glanco would fall oven- 








tually ; nor was he disappointed, though it 
was but momentary. A’fash of light. then 
the eyelids droopod and Dorothy Markham 


crane to look Pretornatara grave ia 
wore @ ponanee for the prodigality 
her smiles on secular occasions. 

As there seemed no chance of her looking 
his way egain, he had plenty of oppor- 
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tmity to survey her, which he did with an 
artistic sonao of enjor 

slightest idea what she had on ; it esomed to 
be something in dead gold, ‘shading into 
brown, Hoe was mostly conscious of 
yollow roses nestling at her throat and in her 
jaunty hat. Thoy seomed a fitting contrast 
to tho carmino which floated on the cheek of 
the “nut-browne maide.” He would like to 
have stroked it as he ramembored stroking 
hia mother’s satin gown. The contomplation 


did not distract his attention from the earvico, tin: 


for Lord St. Maur was distinetly a roligious 
man, Notof Bay particular sock, for dogmas 
wore hateful to him, ho only knew that if 
God wore shut out from world that 
world would be a blank to him. It was 
the divine in ovorything human that gave 
him a sonse of brotherhood to all, To his 


the Christ was One to be looked up to with 
awo, through the perfection of lis solf- 
sacrifice ; with confi and self-abasoment, 
in the maj 


ity of His suffori love, b; 
tho tondorness of His allombrucing a 

. Ho did not trouble himself much about 
Biblical inapiration, If it wero inspired to 
him, what matter what it was to the original 
writort if it came to him as the voice of 
God, ho took the message and left tho dis- 

ito respocting timo uence to specu- 
Hitivethoorat os 

He was very tolerant of all forme of bolicf 
that wore striving aftor the divino, keeping 


his own simplo faith, but not asking oF ox- ox 


peeting others to think like himwelf; but 
whorever he went people seemol to be tho 
botter for him, Mr. Markhain’s stylo of 
preaching suited him, Le did not talk at you, 
nor thooriso, nur dogmatise, but ho talked 
to you simply, cnrnestly, uffectionately, not 
careful to clothe his words in highly finishod 
or polished sontonces ; hia construction was 
often rugged, but always to the point, clear 
and incisive. Ile proschol extempore, be- 
cange, a8 he said, he had his mossago by 
heart; to havo written it down would have 
heen 40 narrow it and take away ita spon- 
tanoity, 

8t, Maur ofton recalled that morning’s 
sorvice, whon only memory could bring back 
the sunshino and the clustoring Jane roses 
and the cool, shady chureh, with that up- 
turned glowing facs, like a pomogranate on 
a groy stone wall, It was not till the con- 
gregation had dispersed and stood in cliques, 
ag waa their wont, or visited the graves of 
thoir dead, that St Maur recognised saucy 
Derothy Markham. She had looked the 
demurest little devotes inside the sacred 


costing various tances and friends, 
scolding this small Toy for behaving badly, 


another, inquiring all about the pet 
the dogs und is ib he vilga” At at the 


flitied plied fe Lion.” After 
withiog him good morning, the gave a happy 
sigh, eaying, “ Imn't it delicious 1” 

“What?” he aaked, though he looked as 
if he understood, 
| Sho made » comprehensive awoop with her 


y 

* Yes ; I can't rosliso anything bad or ugly 
existing in the world. Thora are somo days, 
Miss y, that soem God's days 
cxcellenco—aa if all evil had been Tollod 
post ina napkin of forgetfulnoss, and Hy hud 
jaid His hand upon it and suid, ‘ Rest from 
tormenting my children, let thom have a 
forctaste of heaven.’ Even thoso two look 
content,” 

He glanced at Sir Bernard and Phyllix, 
who were standing before the statuo of 
Maxwell, Ho hud drawn hor urm through 
his, as if to mark his right to hor. 

“T want every ono to 800 who will he my 
wife,” he hal said, and she answered softly, 

“Bernunl, it seems wicked to think of it 
in her presence.” 

Nay will it not be a rovonge swoeter to 
hort You said she deserved a purer vengo- 
ance; her cnemy’s daughter will reign in 
her place, If I huve sinned, you are my 


“Do you nover regret thut it should bo 
sol” 

Suldonly a strident voive was hoard talk- 
ing to Mr. Markham. 

“Oh, Lotitia is having a splendid timo of 
it Sho says Mr. Danby is beginning to 
‘woury and hints that he wants to come homo, 
Dut, ‘as sho sys, it, is often only on onc's 
‘woi'ling tour onc has a chance of soving any- 
thing. Gontlemen aro afterwards not so 
obliging as to take their wives with them 
when they go away; sho is dotormined to 
take hor full swing now. Georgo will waut 
tostick at Dene ull the winter for his hunting, 
ho tried to make him give it up, but he 
rebelled, so she thought it wiser to give in 
now, a8 she will want him to take a house in 
town for the seasou.” 

How much longer Miss Mackintosh would 
have dilated upon her sister's travels and 

i ita, Sir Bernard di not wait to hear, 

fete, “Poor Danby png sone 
Phyllis off @ short eut thro park, 
leaving ber friend to cecort ‘Mie Dallas to 
the castle. 
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‘FIRST BUNDAY. 
xsgmrmeirion, 
‘Reed Jobo i, 1—21, 

FP HE dostrine of Regeneration isnot popu- 
Inr nowadays, and ita unpopularity pro- 
bubly arises from the half-ignorant, half- 
fanatical manner in which it is often en- 
forced. Rightly understood it ought to be 
the brightost and most encouraging of truths. 
‘Its nocossity should never be regarded as a 
terror, but a3 a glorious promise. And yot 
fow persons over speak of Regonoration in a 
tone of gladness. By many it is treated as 
foolishness; it provokes them; they will not 
hoar of it, As it seoma 10 discredit any good 
thoy may havo already attainod, they dismiss. 
it as an offence. Th can understand 
the roligion which demands propriety of con- 
duct, purity of thought, and 2 generous or 
honourable disposition; but that which bogins 
by doclaring the necessity for a now life 
quickenod by the Spirit of God savours 80 
tauch of what they term “cant,” that they 
will have nono of it. We fear that writers 
of tracts, preachcrs and revivalists, may bo 
held blameworthy for thia result, Our 
ropresentod tho gift of tho Holy Ghost, the 
now life which was to be poured upon tho 
Church, a3 the crowning blessing of His 
siffei ings, death, resurrection, and axconsion. 
‘The apostles and beliovora apoke of it aa “tho 
kablo. gift,” for which they praisod 
(od, Tt in beounse of the possossion of this 
life from abovo, of which Regoncration ix the 
commencoment, that the Church is tho templo 
and continnal dwolting.pluco of (iod. No 
one, therefore, should allow thonghtlessnoas 
or prejudice to turn him asido from the con- 
sidcration of this lofty trath. It may bo 
‘beret with difficulty, and in many of its 
agpects it is enshrowled in mystory ; bubin its 
goneral features and in its practical rolation- 
ships, it tics not only at the foundation of 
our religion, but it is one of the most elevat- 
ing and helpful thoughts which can be pro- 

sented to our minds, 

In tho Readings for this month we will 
seck to viow it in this light, caring losa for, 
the {heclogial aspoots of the qqestion than 
for those that may be useful. | 

‘The circumstances undor which Christ met: 
‘Nicodemua and wsod the statement, “ Excopt 
a man be born from above, he cannot sce 
Kingdom of God,” throw considerable light on 
the meaning of the doctrine. Nicodemus was 


what we would now call s learned and infla- 
ontial ecclesinstic. His coming to Jeaua by 
night to avoid the scandal which might be 
cauzod by s man in his position sooking in- 
struction from the suspected Nazarene, and 
the hesitating mannor in which he addrossod 
the Lord, show that ho waa under impros- 
sions that he scarcely darod to avow oven 
to himself. He could not understand Christ, 
Many things indicated His mission to be 
divine; much of what Jesus said and did at 
onee attracted him and filled him with strange 
wonder as to His character. Could it be po 
eiblo that Ho was a truo prophet ? or was He 
oven tho promised Messiah? This latter be- 
lief ho might not entertain in viow of the 
inconsistency of the position of this homeless 
Teacher with all the hopow which, aa a oti- 
dont of prophoey, ho had hoo led to attach 
to the Anointed Ono who was to sit on the 
throne of David and inaugurate » now opoch 
of liborty and joy anil powor for Zion. But if 
ho could not aevopt His claims, he could not 
al reject them, and so he determined 
to go to Christ that ho might, if possible, 
discovor who and what Ho wus, It was to a 


1 mun in this state of mind that Christ, instoad 


of dlircetly answering his question, announced 
ea primary condition, “ Exeopt a man be 
born from above, he cannot see tho kingdom 
of God.” 

Notico tho situation. Tho kingdom of 
God waa thero before tho very oyos of Nico- 
demus—that kingdom which is “ righteous 
ness and poaco and joy in the Holy Ghost” 
that ctornal kingdom in which tho will of the 
Fathor is perfectly done, and in which God 
is known und servod and loved in tho spirit 
of Spotless Sonship. That kinglom was 
visibly incarnated in Christ, His glory 
vwas the vory glory of God. Nicodemas was 
gazing on this kingdom and hearing it ex- 

but ho did not spprecinto it, No 
extornal sign of divine power, much as miraclos 
afford, could have made him porcoive it. A 
sign from heaven might have astonished him, 
‘but it would not havo made the beanty 
‘of holiness mors attractive. No series of 
texts, howover cogent, could have brought him 
torealiso the power of the sternal lifo that was 
with the Father, and was even thon boing 
manifested. ‘There was but ono way in whi 
he conld be brought to recognina it, and theb 
was through a change in the spiritual oye with 
which he looked at the things of Christ. The 
light was shining, and no amount of argument 
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orevidence could help him like tho chango 
duced by having the gift of that dmnor aight thrill 
which bobolda the light for taolf.. "Tho difi- passionioms into vivid energy and irresistible 
culty was not in Christ, but in Nicodomus ; “Ye shall receive power,” was the 
and's0 Jeaus gave the truest anawor to the promise of (‘hrist to the disciples, and tho 
questionings of this man’s spirit, whon Ho nature of that power was seen at Pentecost 
said, “1f you would seo the Kingtiom of God to have ben inward abd spirtoal. | Theve 
you must become a different man, and instead various forms of oxpression all combino in 
of the pride of the Pharisoo you must got prosouting the single idea of a now life 
the lif of a Utils child; you mast havo tho iuepird by tho Holy (ihost 

spiritaal perception if you woald confess tho ‘This chango does not imply any altor- 
power of the ipiritual kinglora that ia in tion of unr natural powors” au facultin, 
Mo." This toaching is thy same in principlo Wo remain characterized by the sume indi- 
as that Ho guvo to tho rich young nian who viduality. S& Poul won not a cloveror man 
wished to know how ho must inherit oternal aftor his conversion than he waa before, Li 
life. As our Lorl told Nicodemus that he mental powars waro marveliously quickencil 
mat Jay aside his pride und tho mistakes by the uew motives thiat excited evary natural 
engoudored by pride, and bucome like a new- autivity into kocnost effort, but the intellec- 
bom baby, 60 in showing the young ruler tnal ard moral framuwork of hia being wae 
that etornul life was to ba found tp love, the same as over. 

Christ, by one vivid stroke, sliowod him how — Nor doos this change imply any dirvet 
he hud ven fulfilling the law of love to (iod instruction in truth, While it throws fresh 
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of as tho influx of « Divino Power, 
what had before beon cold and 


and man only so fur u» it suited the idolat: 
of his great possessions. Tho necessity whic! 
soomod 90 hard was, iu both instances, founded 
in the very nature of things. 


SKOOND SUNDAY. 
MEORRMATION —208 XATTIRI. 
Rend Joel u, 2 tend, und Acton 92 to end, 


incaning into ol words aud, like the sun- 
shine which manifests tho beauty lying in 
ohjocts that had been unperceived ‘though 
ear ua, it makes tho Divino Word toom 
with a glory we never know before, yot 
thore is no new truth convoyod. It is 
tho old truth that ix porevived with now 
power. By duly considering thin wo will he 
savod from fanaticism. Tho fanatic appouly 


That which wo term Kegouoration is sot | to inner vuieca and revelations, independent 
forth in Seriptare under many difforent of the outward revelation, and confounds 
forma of exprowion, but they all indivato hysterical excitement und tho ereutures of 
w vital clunge iv the moral and spiritual his heated imugination with that entighten- 
sympathios, Sometimes it ix deaumbed as ment in the kuowledge of Christ which is 
tho umparting of a new life, “You hath the blend work of God’ Spirit. 
ho quickened who werv dead in treapasses But when wo have described Regonoration 
and inn.” “We know that wo have pasiod ax essentially the gift of a new life, wo reach 
from death unto Jife.” It ia the same iloa a poiut where mystery must fur over rest. 
which ia involvod in such phrases ax boing Tife in overy form is inexplicable. Physical 
“born from above,” “born of God.” In life, whether in the Hower or in tho child, 
harmony with tho conception of a now bufiles our rvsearch. All life is in a souse 
spirit 








life is that of an inward illumina- supernatural, aud “from above.” Wo can 
ton, giving us new apprchensious of old name the conditions under which lifo is 
truths, like the effect which light hax in produced aud mark the symptome of ita pre- 
rovoaling things which were conceslod be- sonea, but we cannot reach ile origin or lay 
fore. “God who commanded the light to baic ita cesence, Neither anatomist nor 
thine out of darkness hath shived in our chemist can catch that subtle powor. And 
hearts to givo the light of the knowledge of what marvellous consoqnences flow front 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” it! Tho eye ot him who died but a second 
* Yo wery aomctimuos darknoss, but now are ago bas identically the samo norvos aud 
ye light in the Tord.” Again this work of humours as that of the living man. Neither 
the Holy Ghost is set forth us inspiring now scalpel nor crucible can detect any physical 
couvietions, wheroby sin and vig or gai may bo sha. 
assume a meaning beforo unsuspected. It dowed ou tho retina of both, tho eplendour 
ie thus that our Loni promiscs the Comforter of the sunshino ur the grandeur of tho storm, 
to “convince the world of sin and rightevus- but how vast is the difference producod hy 
neas and judgmont.” And lastly, it ie the presence or absence of this mystariuus 
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ift of life! The ono perecives and admires, greater honouring of tho Divine goodness 

¢ other is but eallous flesh, fo. hope that Cod is too merefal to 

So is it in things spiritual. There maybe make such a demand on any of His eres- 
no difference in the external ciroumstances of | tures ; and thoy ask what is to bocome 
two mon, Let tho onc bo as intelligont as | of all those whe never aven beard of tho 
the other; let them be oqually capable of | Gospel, far leas of this claim, and who have, 
intellectual effort, be posses similar nevertheless, beon the morul guides of their 
educational advantages and both alike ac-| generation and axaunples of virtue? ‘Those 
qnainted with the doctrine of Scripture and und other difficulties wo will answer after- 
versal in text and evidence; let the only | wards; in tho meantime let ua look ut the 
differoneo be that one is spiritually alive imherent necessity which is involved in the 
and tho other spiritnally dead, and tho doctrine of regeneration. 
consqquences that cnxuo will bo as marked | We must always romember that thore can 
aa hotweon tho oye of the physically dead | be nothing arbitrary in the demands made 
and that of tho living. Place thom iu tho | hy God, for He govorns by law and not by 
same church, prescot to them the same trath, cuprico; and if the condition, “yo must bu 
yet tho rosult in the ano caso ia like paxxing hom again,” was un arbitrary condition, we 
& panorama before the face of tho inanimate, would at onee donbt its authority, Bat it 
whilo to the other it hus a meaning und ig nobso. Christ did not make the Law whon 
glory v0 ongrossing that all clso appourn Joss ; He apoke to Nioudemus, Ho was but rovoa)- 
ih comparison with its excelleney. ing a law which munt always be binding. It 

‘Tho sumo fact can bo itlustrated ly what | ix not true because He waid it, but Ho suid it 
occurs frequently in the life of the same | heeanse it was true. 
individual. Many good men ean recollect a| ‘The necessity for such n change is involved 
time when they were as well acquainted with in the call to repentance, which mevts us at 
tho wovds of tho Coppel ar they aro now; the very threshold of the Caspel, and it 
but while underatoad, these expressions were | is implied in the very nature of thinga 
overlie, and ax inch without interest as|Tho kingdon of Gol is not a plice 
if they belonged to suather worl! than their; which can be entered or left as we ontor or 


own, But they are ow conscions of a chunge 
whoreby the same ideas havo become tromen- 
dous realitics, and they know that tho altera- 
tion hus not arisen from any external teaching, 
Int front a spiritiad quirkoning iu their appre- 
honsion of tho old truths. They hud oneo 
eyes, but they saw not; cars, hut they heard 
not ; hearty, but they felt not, wrtif the breath 
of God'a own lifo-giving spirit Lad inspired 
a now life within, which, liko the olectric 
spark that changes the cold iron int « thing 
of power, filled tho former empty phruxcr 
with vital force. Then they centered tho 
Kingdom of God, which hil ever been near 
thom though hidden; then they 

the nnsearchable riches which hid be 
vido them, but never enjoyed before; then 
thoy tasted for thomsclves “the heavouly 
gift,” and know the “powers of the world to 
come.” 


‘MRD SUNDAY. 
RIQLNEDASION— 179 RLCTSEITT. 
Mead Toauah vi, I-10, and 1 Cur, 

Tho doctrine of 3 new spiritual tife appeure 
to many arbitrary and unreal. The neces- 
sity for pomossing it, and for having u now 
rango of perceptions and sympathies, scone 
to extraoulinazy a condition that they heal 
tate to believe in it. They deom it a 


Teave a room; uor ix heaven a privileged! 
lueality, rusorved us a reward for faithful 
services rendered to God on earth, When 
Christ naid “the kingdom of Cod ia within 
you,” and when St. Paul described it ay 
consisting “in righteousness and pearo, and 
joy in tho Holy Ghost,” we learn that it 
in essentially a question of charactor, or, in 
other words, the enjoyment of Gud in con- 
sequence of Lis boing known anc loved, 
There aro other kingdoms whoso ent runce iy 
siilurly dopundent ou personal fitnens, The 
Kingdum of Seienco, for examplo, with its 
special intorosta aud rewards, can ho entered 
ouly by thoso who wudterstand  sciontifie 
methods and calculation, The uneducated 
are excluded from the inheritance of in- 
tellectual joy which is tho portion of a 
Newton or fe Place, The kingdom of Art. 
is guarded by similar conditiona; and if 
entering the kingdom of God means tho 
opening not of an outward. door into a place 
ealled heaven, but of an inner and spiritual 
appreciation of the things of Cod, then it 
becomes no longor a question of external 
rewurd, but involves a connection as vital as 
j the true car is to the pleasure of tho musi 
cian. To be within the kingdoy of God is 
verily to have that kingdom within us, to 
‘love and obey God, as Jeans Christ loved and 
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obeyed Him, and to bo in sym with 
Sere Ti partes elk etoa as Peel 
or St, John or overy saint in every age has 
been in sympathy with it. 

Tt neods little evidence to show that all 
‘mon have not this fellowship with God. The 
words of Soripture which distinguish so 
sharply betwoen what “the natural man” 
and ‘the spiritual man” perceives, aro un- 
compromising and yet hold absolutely truc 
in experience. The question ie not whether 
all men may not attain to tho higher lifo, 
but whether all mon do, in point. of fact, 
attain to it. ‘The possibilitios which belong 
to overy child man through the re- 
demption that is in Christ are unbounded, 
but the difference is not therchy affected 
which separates things “natural” from things 
“‘gpirituuL” A bricf wequaintanco with ac- 

life is sufficient to cunvines the most 
scopticul that while, for oxample, gvery man 
ought not meroly to know doctrinally the 
ol of sin, Inst to be no convinced of its evil 
as to be delivored from ull sympathy with 
it, yet the numbor of persons who nro affectod 
‘by 4 just senso of its natnro in comparatively 
amall. We would, in like manner, expoct 
that to love God would, of all things, be the 
most natural for mon endowed with the moral 
porcoption of guodnoss, yet knowledgo of the 
world toachos us that this ia not the caso. 
Men do not apparently love God and sock 
holinoss as instinctively as St. Paul or St. 
Augustine loved Him after they wero 
avowedly baptizod with the now lifo of tho 
Spirit 
is vory far from being the sual froit of 
“nature,” and the moat snperfioial observer 
of sovioty must confess that to put the men 
‘we ordinarily moot into fall sympathy with 
a heaven composed of beings who aro in 
harmony with (God's thonghts, and who 
rejoice in Him an their highest good, would 
undoubtedly roquire o change in character 
us docided ox that implied in the torm Itoe- 
yenoration. Common sonse forbids tho be- 
lief that such a condition is “natural” to 
man, If it wore natural why do thoy not all 
posers it 08 naturally as they possres filial 
affection towarda their worldly parents? If 
they scknowledgo that to Ye mado like 
Christ is the highost possible life for them, 
why do they not always choose it? How 
account for this strange perversion which in 
presence of the true light, ever turns aside to 
the darknosa? Nuy, i am certain that thero 
is no my ‘who honestly soarchos his own 
heart whé will not confesy that for him 
to woo, and to be influenced by, spiritual 


What ought to be most natural soed 
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things ss ho knows he ought to be inftu- 
enced, does imply such a revolution in 
his ordinary sentiments, the inspiration of 
euch a new mind, that he must verily be 
“born from above” bofore he can havo tho 
moral sensitivoness and possoss tho approcie- 
tive insight into “the things of God” which 
so many Christian mon in every age have 
enjoyol. 

FOURTIL SUNDAY. 
Reomexnarion— KOW OLN TimmgR rites Bx?" 
‘Roud Jerraalah 5. 1-10, ond St, Jolin xvi, 15-26, 

There are undoubtedly many difficulties 
connectod with the doctrino of Rogonoration. 
A chief difficulty in the case of many por 
sons is ite rulationship to human responsi- 
hility, If the now lifo is the gift of God tho 
qnestion at ones arises, How, thon, ean any 
man be hold blamable for not possessing it 

Many answers can be stgyestod, but tho 
one which commends iteclf to my own mind 
is of a practical charactor, 

Aawe bofore remarked, all lifo is surrounded 
by mystery, and thero is @ sense in which 
the gift of life is in overy caso supornatural 
and beyond the power of man. But there 
aro conditions on which life deponds both in 
ifs commencemont and its growth, and thoso 
conditions are nrually within our control, Our 
conduct in reference to those conditions ix 
aecordingly that for which we aro justly belt 
106} le. Tho furmer who scattors tho 

in spring has no powor of himsolf to 
quicken the grain. His duty is tosubmit tho 
to those influences under which he 
Knows life ie developed, and having put it 
into tho proper soil, sepa tu light, and 
warmth, and moisture, Joaves it in the 
fuith that his hopes will not be disappointod. 
Tt is in a measure not othorwiso in things 
spit ‘There must always be a certain 
ifferouce betwoon the somi-raechanieal prin. 
ciples on which physical lifo depends and 
those which affect spiritual or moral ge 
coaros ; but the analogy is sufficiontly cloae 
to establish such a parallel as may aid us to 
‘understand from the former the nature of the 
latter. A consideration of how life is de- 
veloped in the plant may make us seo, for 
example, that wo will nover got apirituul life 
by discuaring theological thoories regarding 
it, or by our own unaided efforts. Tu spiritual 
life we must be as completely fellow-labourera 
with God as the farmor is in the culture of 
the seed. There ure conditions undor which 
ixitual life is promise to us, and it is our 
ity to bring ourselves under these con- 
dith 
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This principle recaived « itive illus 
tration in the manner in which Christ deslt 
with Nicodemus. When the inquirer, filled 
with astonishment at the strange demand 
made upon him, ssked our Lord “How can 
thess things be 1” instead of entering on 
@ discussion of the problem of life, Jesus 
answered by a glorious doclaration of tho 
good tidings of thelove of God, He assumed 

ie impossibility of Nicodemus, or of any 


other man, rising into an undorstanding of heathen 


the divine side of lifo. “If Ihave told you 
earthly things and yo believe not, how can 
yo believe if I tell you of heavenly things 1” 
“The wind bloweth whore it listeth and 
thou hearost the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whonce it cometh or whithor it 
th, #0 ia every one thut is born of 
pri " Tn neither case is the origin mani- 
fost, but the effects are plain. Le thon 
ed the Gospel to him—“As Mosca 
ifted up the sorpaut in the wildernosa, even 
so munt the Son of Man be lifted up : that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life. For God wo loved the world 
that Ho gavo his only tton Son, that 
whosoover belisveth in Him al ald not perish, 
‘but have everlasting lifo, Ho that. bolioveth 
on Him is not condemned: but he that 
bolieveth not is condemnod slrondy, bocause 
ho hath not bolieved in the namo of the 
only bogotton Son of God.” In other words, 
Christ put Nicodomus within thoso influences 
under which spiritual lifo is imparted and 
prows ‘Tho acod was placod in tho true soil. 
fe actod towarcls him on tho assumption that 
if he but opened his being to tho love of God, 
and abode in the light, not turning aguin to 
hia own darknoss, he would find the practical 
answor to his question, “How can these 
things be?” Vor we nover can obtain spi- 
ritual life by merely preaching sbout 
necessity of it, or by exumining the doctrines 
involved, or by searching our own hearts, 
just as tho farmer ean nover reap & crop by 
morely discussing theories or by dissecting 
the grain. ‘The higher life ean only coms 
from our yielding to these infuoneos under 
which it is produced. 

It is assured]y not necessary to know, a8 
some persona imagine it of vital coneoquetce 
to know, the dato and circumstances under 
which the vital chango occurred which is 
described in Seripture as a passing from death 
unto life; but it is of importance to know 
whother we are now spiritually alive or 
dead, A man may be fully aware that ho 


is physically alive, although ignorant of 
Sabie and doe ‘whon he was born ; 
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yy also tall whether we aro spiritually 
to God, to the ovil of sin, and to the 
of the Lord Jesus, no matter whon 
that life commenced. If I belisve 
Possibility of audden conversion, 1 
on a firmer belicf in tho reality of 
‘@ lifo whose begiumings have boen #0 
ual 2a to have bocn impercoptible, it 
Would be a donisl of the promise and graco 
of baptism, if we sappoaod that, every nina is 
aud without Gol who has not oxpo- 
Fieneed some spiritual crisis which ho may 
regard as his conversion. Far from it. Many 
of the noblest and richost apiritual lives in 
the history of the Church have beon tho 
gradual regult of continued influences, and of 
‘@ faithful training “iu the nurture and ad- 
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the monition of the Lord.” 


Lastly, and in reply to thoso who imagine 
‘that our doctrine denies all hope for the 
nations who havo never even heard of the 
Holy Ghost, womay boldly say that the work 
of God's Spirit ia not confined to Christion 
Jonds, “Theo light that lightoth overy man 
that cometh into the world” is not restrictod 
within Church walls, Obodionco to what- 
ever light God gives in tho principle which 
defines human responsibility, aud wo may 
not limit the guidance or tho inspiration 
whereby true men are clovatel into a higher 
life, bocauxe thoir religious crood may bo 
terribly erroneous or lamentably dofective. 
“Verily, [ have not fuund such fuith ; no, not 
in Isracl,” may be tho testimony of Christ 
rogarding many an one wlum wo should term 
horetic, or even idoluter. 


FIFTH RUNDAY. 
BRORNBRATION TIE GUAAT FYOMEB TH LOMANTTY. 
‘Mead St, John xvi. $—15, and Mt. Luke xi, 5-13, 

Many persons muy be dispasod to objoct 
to the vicw wa lwve beon urging, on tho 
d that it takes too low an catimate of 
juman nature; aut thut to draw markod 
distinctions botween the “ natural man” and 
“the spiritual,” prewnts too harsh a picture 
of tho “fair humouitics.” In somo respocta 
wo recognise the foreo of this objection, for 
wo are very far from sympathising with tho 
teaching which was once far more common 
than it Happily is now, and which deemed it 
was doing God p service by denying the 
beanty and goodness that so often edorn mon 
who are oyon avowed unbeliovers in Christ, 
Nothing can be gained by such denials. We 
havo no hesitation in asserting that we have 
frequently seen a nearer appregch to tho 
Christian spisit in persons who under the 


and constraints of insuperable doubt, have re- 
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fused to confees Christ, than in others who, 
under the name of orthodoxy and zeal for 
Bible truth, dieplay such narrowness and 
fierocneas of passion aa to Dring dishonour 
on the religion they profess. We are also 
too painfully aware that tho doctrine of 
Rogonoration ia sometimes set forth in a 
manner calculated to ropel thoughtful men. 
Tnsteul of boing presented as the most glori- 
ous possibility and hopo, it is hurlod us a 
fo threat and a drondful necessity. 

But the demand, “ye mnat ho horn 
from above,” is one of the moat joyful and 
encouraging statoments in the Word of God, 
a8 woll us ono of tho most ennobling testi- 
monios to the grandour of human nature. 
Tt would bo a loworing of our humanity hal 
it boon othorwiso, Had Christ anid, “God 
has uo higher purpose for you than that you 
should continue es yon are; your destiny ix 
suficiontly wide within the limits of your 
present sym pathica and aspirations; increasod 
culture of these powers and furthor advanco- 
ment in the suru lino of advance aa you aro 
now following aro all that yuu can hope for; 
be happy within your horizon and congratu- 
late yourselves on the high platform on which 
you stand in the seule of being, for there is 
nothing attainable by you beyond it,” He 
would have crushed humanity instead of 
exalting it, Whut Ho doos asy is infinitely 
more hopoful and honouring to man — Yo 
must be born of God; you must onter into 
the very life of tho Highest ; you must pass 

this narrow range of sympathies into 
perfect fellowship with the holiest and beat; 
you must not remain as you are; I insist 
on your becoming like Mysclf, suns and 
daughters of tho Tord Almighty, for it is 
the purposo of God that you should 
fect ax Ho is perfect, and for this end 
fo will give you Hia own Huly Spirit to 
quicken that divine life in you which may 
make all things possible.” Ray, further, the 
phraso, “yo must be," involves’ the promise 
“yo may bo;” and it is our great ignoranes 
and sinful unboliof which prevent us from 
thankfully Praising Him ed po hw ogre 
not only possible but the law of our beit 
we can reach fulness of joy only by sharing 
His own life and love and holiness Me- 
thinks our ignorant shrinking from the do- 
mand of Jeaus, “‘ya must be born from sbovo,” 
can appear to thore who have entered docply 
into the divine life, but as the ehrinking of 
the barbarian from sociul elevation, or aa the 
cowering afghe diseased from the touch which 
in to cause a stream of health to flow with in- 
vigorvating current through tho frame. 
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Tet usso regard it, Tho kingdom of God, 
which consista in the rei, iod. over our 
hearts and lives, arising from sympathy with 
His thoughts and ways, or, in other words, 
the don of God through love—that is 
the great blessing of the Gospel of Christ, 
He came that we might have this kind of 
life, “To as many as reecived Him, to 
them gave He power to become tho sons of 
God, evon to them that belioved in Llis 
namo ; which were born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God” He came to im that 
spiritnal lifo which was in Himeolf and which, 
in the hintory of humanity, haa nover yot 
been attained without Christ. When Ho in- 
sista on onr possessing it, Ho roveals tho 
most sublime hope which can gladdon man. 
‘Let us then lift our hearts to the loving pur- 
pots of God and come into the light that 
our deods may bo mado manifest, in order 
that all that is tinbolioving, unloving, and 
imperfoct, may be made cloar in tho light 
of the pertoct purity and goodness of God. 
Tot us fall back on Him who in the trac 
vine apd tho source of all life, to bo 
dopendont wholly on Him, evon as the branch 
ix depondent on the root; Jot ua rest on 
Him in childlike faith ; and wo may bo as- 
sured that He will “' perfect that which con 
cerns us.” It may not be in tho way wo ox- 
pect, nor snddenly, nor with the signs which 
ourunbolief would dictate, but in His own tire 
and manner that He will convince us of * xin 
and righteousness and judgment,” and “lout 
ua into all tho truth” Christ tolls us in most 
touching wonts that if wo, “ being evil, know 
how to give good gifts to our children, how 
much more will our hoavenly Father give tho 





be Moly Spirit to thom that ask Him.” The 


analogy Me draws in that passage is suggos- 
tive; for if the earthly Father doos not ith. 
hold bread from his child because he knows 
it is necessary for his bodily hoaith, how 
much more mist our hoavenly Father, Who 
knows iedae eat gift ny ise for, our 
spiritual woll-being, grant the Holy Spirit to 

that ask Hie ¢ ‘When wo ask fim as 
the bungry child aska bread ; when we ask 
Him with tho seeking of a lifo willing to 
yield itaclf to Him, and with the striving 
of a will which ondeavours after obodi- 
ence a8 its highest good, Ho will give the 
grace we long for. The very sooking is a 
mign of its co, ond it is “accord- 
ing to that very power which now works 
in us” that “Ho is able to do axcoeding 
abundantly above all that we either ask or 
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Br D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Avruoxz oy "Joarru's Coat,” ‘ Rapmmow Gop,” “Aver Racwar,” ro, 


OBAPTEE XXXIU. 
WALKED up and down the court for an 
after Dr. 


‘uarrow entrance of the court, scattering with 
tol gilarig conpesly tgueer_ apa 
com ii 
whenever I walkod away, until at last 
immmnity gave them courage and thoy 
in rapt wonder at the apparition of gloves, a 
new hat, and Ea potcomntg Sas =e 
quarter. ap in the doorway, 
and I hastened to meot her. To a casual 
and nnobservant oye there would have been 
no sign of excitement in her ag} but I who 
knew what strange reason sho for amaze- 
ment and emotion could seo that she had not 
st ay these people,” she askod, “ or has 
“Have these 18 “or 
the doctor told you anything of tho sick 
woman's identity 1” I answered with a mere 
motion of the head. “She is aslee ary 
continued, in a half-whisper, as if there 
boen already need for caution. “You may 
soo her. You will know hert” 1 signified 
bere “Come this way. ‘Tread 
softly. 


e air in the court itself was foul and 
heavy, bnt it was frec and pure by com- 
parison with that which crawled abont tho 
staireago. ‘Tho gloom thero scomed a natural 
part of the air’s woight and closeness, The 


wretched atair ¢ xd and complained ho- 
neath our footatops. We mounted to the 
third story, and there Mary slowly pushed 


open a door which jarred and shrickod upon 
its hinges in spite of all her caution, and 
motioned me to onter. I went in on tiptoe, 
and took in the squalor of the chamber at a 
glance, the smoky time-stained walla, green 
in plaeos with some bygono winter's rains, 
tho cracked, uneven floor, the broken 
of the ceiling, where the bare laths 
ike » desert map of unknown countrica ; the 
single window, with a shattered pano stuffed 
ith rag, the grate, with the dead ashes of 
an old fire in it. There was no bed in the 
Satie eect 
st ith wood shavings thickly 
below it. A cloak that bed once been elogant 
covered the form of s woman sleeping on this 
xxIx—« 


miserable couch, ‘The face was hidden, but 
& masa of disordorly black hair streamed 
across the impoverished coverlid, with a small 
ear shining in ghastly and rated white- 
ness amongst ite disordered coils. Between 
the couch and the door was a amall table, 


‘the drawn s little to ono side, so that it did not 


ae view. RS adranced, minal o on pe 
too, ing my hands on thi ts for- 
ward, and” surveyed the sleoping. woman's 
face. It was strangely from the 
face I had seen whon I had last parted from 
her, but ] know it instantly. By what wild 
tecklessnces or what disaster she had so far 
stripped herself of the means of livelihood as 
to have fallen to such a refuge as this in so 
short a space of time I not but 
thero was no doubt as to hor identity, 

eoay roecnl yep" Mary ood Ss 

ly my ato] stood in #1 
half gloom of the nding, ond when ehe sow 
mo her eyes asked # question. Mine 
answered it, and with a swift and nerveus 
geeture sho took both my hands, and bold 
tightly. 


“You are suro?” sho whispered. 

“Sure,” I whispered back 

She motioned me down-staira, and I obey 
her, she following in my footetops. ME 
way down she laid & hand upon my shoulder 
oud arrested mo. 

“1 must not Joave her,” she said. “I must 
not leavo herfor amoment, Shoisso nearly 
exhausted that nothing but the most constant 
care can save her. Toll Clara thut I aloll 
not be able to get home to-night.” 

She spoke even now in a guarded tone, 
and J instinctively answered hor in tho same 
fashion, 

“You must have help,” I said. “ You must 
not bo allowed to weur yourself away. I 
shall call at tho nurson’ institute, aud send 
you an assistant. ‘Thon whon your relief 
arrives, you must come home,” 

“T do not think,” sho answered, “that I 
aball dare to leave her, fora time, You for- 

: I have had experionce lately. I shall 

glad of assistance. It was thoughtful, and 
like you, to think about it. Go now, and 
be sure that Clara ia not alarmed.” 

1 was half-way down the remainder of the 
stairs whon I heard the rustle ¢f her drees 
again behind me, When I turned I could 
see dimly s pained and confused look upon 
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her face, and I fancied she wi 
rh I was uncertain in the 








“have no money, John, Things wil be 
want Lord Worborough wil ou.” 
Go far aa'l Knew that was the only men- 


tion of his name ahe had made since ahe had 
learned of my discovery of Pole’s wife in 
Paria. I gave her my purse, and told her to 
spare nothing that was needful, and she went 
upstairs again. For an instant, before the 
first turning took her out of sight, her beanti- 
ful pale faco- hung in the gloom like the 
pictured head of a saint @ black robe 
melted into the surronnding shadows, and 
only the face, with the band of white across 
the forehoad, was half visible. Then this 
floated away, and I went down the steps and 
out of the court alone, 

It had never ontered my mind to believe 
that the miserable woman I had just left be- 
hind would have pushed her resolution not 
to accopt, the allowance her husband offered 
her to auch a point aa thia, J had any 
an almost any’ would have done in my 
pluce, that wo had but to wnit until she f 
the first touch of necessity, to receive hor 
capitulation in form, Wo know perfectly 
well that her dosire for vongeance on Pc 
weighed far more heavily with her than any 
sense that abe was being defrauded of her 
rights, At tho time of her marriago with 
Pols, if she had ever contemplated a separa- 
tion from him, a fifth of the income I 
had offered in hor husband’s bebalt 
‘have soomed an actually munificent allowance. 

1 wondered how Polo would take the news 
of this victorious cbetinacy, and on my way 
homoward I callod at a telograph station aud 
sent off two dexpatchos, cach addressed to 
him, the one through his stoward, and the 
other throngh his solicitor, requesting his 
inmuoditte presence in Loadoe, 1 had just 

ilver enough to pa; messages. 
Tt was quite rugortal gies T should hear 
from Pole, for he had closod his house in 
Paris, and was wandering again, I knew not 
whore. It might even be ‘weeks before he 
would communicate with vither of his men 
of trasiness, nad it was possible that even the 
moat porious events might happen without 
his knowledge. It is curious to notice how 
even in ono’s thoughta one ahrinks from the 
actual confossion of certain things. I know 
now, and I knew then, thet the most serious 
events meant nothing more or les than 
one great serious ovent of all, 
to fave 8 problem which 
tor people en ove ler to look 
T felt n something strange and 


the 
heaty bat 
at seriously, 
dreadful in 


would self will 
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‘the sense that it was the bounden duty of 
every creature concerned to strain every 


life which cursed ite owner and epread 9 
blight on all who knew her. Not tho best 
loved, not the most useful and most highly 
honoured, not the very centre of benevolence 
and wisdom, would lsy a greater claim upon 
skill, patience, tenderness, than this self- 
seorning centre of unhappiness, The very 

ge of her own poor deserving woul 
have to be spur to conscisnce, lest: thero 
should ‘be even an inward solf accusing 
utbispor of neglot. 

Clara was disturbed by the news I had to 
give her, chiefly on Mary’s account, 

“1 know what will happen,” she said. 
“Bho will take this as a caso of conscience, 
thousand times more even than any other, 
and if ehe is not taken care of sho will watch 
herself to death. Whore is this place, John # 
Ele find a professional nurse and get 

away. 

‘This reminded me of my own undortak- 
ing, and I told Ulars of it. 

ippedcle Renee ore said. “You will 
find a nurse i iately, Take her with 
you in a cab, and bring Mary back with 


you.’ 

‘Tt was easy to give orders in this im 
ousmanner; “But what,” I askod, “ if 
‘Will not come 1” 

“Tell her,” Clara answered, “that I my. 

ill go und compel her to come 
and take her natural night's rest, I know, 
John ; it’s very angolic, but it im’t common- 
sense. T'm not going to have the life of that 
darling girl, who sweetens tho world for 
overybody who knows her, thrown away, or 
even risked, for » worthless croature whu 
only lives to mako herself end other people 

i poor woman ia in sa 
den as yau describe, we must take her out of 
it aa soon ea the doctor will allow her to be 
moved. If moro than one nurse is neces 
sary wo must got more than ono, and if it’s 
safe wv go, Mary oan superintend them. Any- 
thing more than that I will not listen to. 

«My dear,” I ventured to respond, “you 
are the genius of good keneo,” 

“Don't bo sarcastic, John,” sho answered. 
“1 am eure I am right, Go at once and tind 
fi dosti to brag Mary beck again, al 
all, don't fail to bring Mary back again, 

that if she refuses I will coms and ata) 
it her that you can't stop me 
can't stop me, John—and 
her responsible. She 





t= 
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Thus armed, I borrowed money from my of her ponderous Jona, slid upon the 
See ore ae 
me the addresa of an institute for nurecs, “TI have found os nurue,” I whispered, 
where I was almost certain immediately to “‘who will tike your place. 


ara fasi 
find » trained and trustworthy woman. I tpn our coming home at once, and declares 
drove thither, without delay, was introduced if you will not do eo, she will share your 


to the nce of the matron, oxplained to watch. You know what a resolute young 
bras Eras waa necenary the eum, porson i and you know that she will koep 
of the case, and in a quarter of an hour was | her word.” 
‘bowling away towards Groen Hill Court, in | The nurse had already, with a 6) tic 
company with a professional nurse, 0 buun- ! air, taken off her tidy bonnet and handsome 
teoualy proportioned that she nearly Sted | mantle which was omamente by a profusion 
the cal e was s calm-looking woman. of | of bluck glass beads, had laid thom neatly on 
obviously amiable temperament, and lind a ‘ the tobloand nowelid into the chair which had 
mother-of-afamily air about her which was been occupied by Mary before our entrance. 
eminently sasuring. When wo arrived at She took the black portmanteau upon her 
the court together, and I had paid the cab- knecs, opened it by a spring, and, drawing 
man, Leaught her looking at her surround. from ita’ depths « Toll of worsted atocking 
ings with an air of surprise and almost of | with knittiug needles thrust through it, sot 
dimmay, so that I felt constrained to take her the portmanteau on the floor again, ‘and 
partly into confidence. began at once to knit, with a lence and 
“Tho poor ludy who lies hero,” I said, rapidity satonishing to contemplate. She 
“has been in hiding from her friends, She had not boon there a minute, and contrived 
was discovered by a providential accident to look es if she had boon born and lived 
this afternoon, we shall remove her as 
soon aa the doctor thinks it safo to do Bo.” “Dr. Mason,” said Mary, apoaking in the 
“Well, sir,” sho answored, with an air of same caroful toncs I myself had |, * pro 
philosophy, ‘‘tho greater the neod, the better misod to bring a local itioner to watch 


the deed. It looka needy enough here- the caso, and said that be would be here to 

abouts.” meet, him at nine o'clock. I must utay till 
“You will come away then t” I asked. 
“Certainly,” che answered. “I will come 


With that sho seized # small black port- 
manteau with which she had como provided, 
and waddled resolutely into the court and 


up the stairway. It was pitch dark thero away then.” 

dy this time, though it was still light out- nurso, hearing this conversation, rose 
tide, and I hed to illuminate the way by irom tho plco she had assumed, but there 
striking wax vostas one after tho other, so waa no other chair in the chamber, and I had 
that we liad two pauses on our upward pus- to stumble down-stairs in aoarch of une. 

‘Tho light revealed the oxcostive “And now,” said Mary, “go homo and 
squalor of the building. The stairs wore toll Clara that sho need have no anxicty on 
a with ol e my account we have Dr. » 

merusted with old filth, and the painted my . When we have Dr. Mason’ 

walls were deop in a sort of balf-dry miro further instructions nurse will know what is 
which came off, friable and clammy, at the to bo done, and 1 will leave at once.” 

touch of the fingors, Tho cracked door, ill. ‘I will be hore at nine o'clock,” I an 
fitting and warpod from ita original shape, swered, “ If the doctor will allow it we will 
guided us by a score of glittering crevices to movo her in the morning to some decent 
the room we sought, und it was somewhat placo where she caa have good air and quiet.” 
nerpeing 0 Aid when Thad knocked snd The rickety place swarmed with lifo and 
we 

brilliant illumination proceeded from a “ Aro you quite freah and strong, nurse?” 
candle. One would Eve thought, from Mary asked the comfortable woman at her 
intensity with which the light streamed out side. “It will not be it watching here. 
upon, darkness thi tho cracks and Do you think wo might get an arm-chair for 
orevices of the door, that the whole chamber the nurse, John 3” ; 

was alive with light. As we entored Mary 1 answered “Certainly ;” and sot out in 


rose with her r on hor lips, and % iit of that necessary. I found it im 
Hie ae enar ee of encie astonish neighbouring street, a groat, roomy, 
nurse's generous 


ment looked inguitingly at my compenion, euionrd thing, 8 for 


T advanced steal modestly priced a1 sevan- 
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andsixpence. I camo back again, bearing 
this trophy in my arms at considerable in- 
convenience ; but I excited no man’s attan- 
tion, or woman's either, and it would have 


seemed as if it were not at all a startling or 
tnumal thing in that noighbourhood to find 


man cumbrously embracing his household 
goods in the public fare, 
Thia duty discharged, I had still ample 


time to aearch for anew hansom, drive home 
with the news of Mary's consent to Clara, 
snatch s hurried apology for dinner, nnd got 
back to Greon Tt Court by nine o'clock. 
Dr, Mason had arrived a moment before me, 
sud what with the certainty that the sick 
woman's apparently wild stories of herself 
were truo, and with the advent of so many 
wolllrossed strangers, the court was in a tur- 
moil, The crippled Italian ewung rapidly 
forward at the sound of my sppronching 
‘wheels, and intercepted me w: 


oruo, Ho had been certain all along that 


the patient was a gran dame, und the other 
people had scoffed at him. Yet now—aha! 
ing did poople of consideration come from 


tho four quarters of the winds to viait her, 
untoss his thoughts were true? Who but 
people of the first consideration wero visit 
yy two doctors at a time t He hovered round 
iw on his restloas crutchos with a aurprising 
agility, and I was obliged to bo excessively 
gigerly in my movements, lest { should 
ovorthrow him in the dark os I walked 
towands the bottom of the court, I mado 
one or two observations in answor to his 
rapid, bro‘on clutter, and tho English con- 
tingent of the court’s inhubitants made a 
chorus to us, chiefly inspired by wonder that 
anybody out of poverty's kingdom should be 
able to understand his hunznuge. I know it 
will seem an absurd statement to many, but 
I know for a fact that tho yen it of Lon- 
don suppose all inhabitants of foreign coun- 
tries to be poor and helpless, and regard a 
foreign tongue as the lust of poverty. 
Tesaped him at last, and found my way 
the desolate and bruken stairs onco more. 
ere was a low murmur of voices in the 
room, and when in answer to my faint and 
scarcely audible knock I was admitted, Dr. 
Mason was giving instructions to the nurse. 
‘The Inumbler practitioner, who was aman of 
three or fourand-twenty only, and had 
face of keen intelligence, listened 
, ond accepted the man’s di 
with as evident a worship as a student of 
Binting might bave for the President of the 
yyal Academy, or 2 subaltern for the direc- 
tioas of a Field’ Marshal ‘The pationt was 
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awake, but very feeble. Her illnem and her 
talewilful abstinence from food 
peaked her features and bri, her 
great black eyes unnaturally, looked 
all eyes, and the eyes looked a sad com- 


plaining nothing, as if sho had fallen away 
from all sense of fe ing and emotion. 

‘The doctors left with and myself, and 
we walkod together into the nearest respect- 
able thoroughfare, Talking of the case, at 
present, Dr. Mason said, he would not 
wuthorise the unhappy creature's removal. 
Perhaps it might bo possible to-morrow. It 
would, of course, be well to secure cleanli- 
noss, pure air, and quiet, but her condition 
wes for the moment so critical that he 
could only leave her where she lay. 

“You have seen hor now,” he said 
“What do you think? Is she the woman 


“Yea,” I answered. “She is Lord Wor- 
bogs wife.” 

“Ab well,” rejoined the doctor; “she'll 
be no gat loss if aho 8005, though we've 
got to do our best for her. Have yon oom- 
mm 


unicated with Lord Worborough$ He 
to know.” 


cab- she to bot” 


tol told him that I had already despatebod 


twotelograms, but that Twas uncortain of the 
time they would take to reach their destina- 
tion. Ho drew me farther back, and allowed 
Mary and the young doctor to walk at somo 
Gintance ahead of us, 


“Sister Constance is Miss Dolamero, isn’t 
sho?” And when I had answered in tho 
affirmative, he nodded several times, end 
anid that it waa a curious conjunction of cir- 
enmstances, when you came to think of it 
“ Botween ourselves, you know,” he added, 
“Ym a little bit uncertain, We'll do what 
we can for her, met don’t think she'll 
pull through it. 1 don’t dink she'll pull 
through Fg 

CUAPTER XXXIV. 

Iw two days’ timo tho patient, under the 
influence of warmth and nourishment, so far 
rallied that we wero able to transport hor to 
a clean and comfortable lodging. She gained 
more in wilfulness than she gained in 
strength, and the nurse so far confided in 
‘me as to tell mo that she had never before 
encountered so intractable a subject. For 
four or ive dayal went regular} to dere hor 
ouce a day, to sscortain for m wi 

Potent 


gos abe es making, and she 
to ito 
natural 


wy presence as being 
in the common order of 
T dure say sho had been too weak to 
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tmuch, or to teke interest in her own sur- 
roundings. On the fourth or fifth day she 
had rocovered something of her habitual 
scorn, and asked me point-blank what busi- 
noga her condition waa of mine. I tricd to 
let this query go by unanswered, but zhe 
grow at my silence, and fearing lost 
tn ber weakened state she should do horaclf 
a mischief by an outburst of temper, I did 
my best to soothe her. I told her in what 
way I had learned of her socidont and 
her whorosbouta, and [ added that I had 
wired to hor husband. She lay looking at 
me with hor zroatoned eyos for a time, and 
then with a faint motion of her head wy 
the pillow, as if she would have nodded to 
empharise her words, sho said— 

“T am_not ao easily conqucred as you 
fancied. I shall have my way.” 

A little later the nurue offered to do some 
small service for her, and was rejectod an- 
grily. She took no notice of this, but went 
tani on, ko Bee patient ind into a 
rage, WI gh foo! ase, Was 80 
intense and unusa atte that ‘tho woman 
‘was compellod to desist. 

At thia moment, Mary, whom 1 had ac- 
com} to the house, ontered tho room 
with a cup of beef-tea, which she at once 
proceeded to adminiater, Lady W: h 
‘still cast glances of anger and aversion at 
a muttered angrily about, lend 

a accepted Mary’s attentions, 1} it 
a sufficiently ill grace, From jee Zan for- 
ward she to do her best to make the 
hired nurse’s position unbearable. That ox- 
alent women bore Lis the vagarios of sick- 
ness and ill-temper with a phlegmstic good- 
humour which irritated t —_ 
than I think any other reception af her angry 
aud contemptuous ways could have done. 
Ono of the py ly irritating devices Lady 
‘Worboroug was to beg Mary, in a 
tone of amiability, to reperform for her any 
_ office the nurse might already havo 

lone. 

"T dare say she means woll,” cho would 
aay, “or might mean woll if she did not give 
way to temper, but she is a clumsy creature, 
nad quite ‘out of place in a sick-room.” 

‘The nurse was not to be persuaded into 
Shageasaba aie at ne 
yahip might adopt, patient bei 

of those people who above all things 
loathe defeat in this direction, the 
Woman became utterly hateful and unl 
able to her. If she could hentai ‘been 
pertuaded to retort, the two might have got 
on together. Even if she had handlod a tea- 





pationt moro she 
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cup with unnecossaty omplasis, or have 
the fire with more than needful 
vigour, the sick woman would have found 
some solace. But to lie thers and spond the 
weary, tainfal hours in tho vain attompt t to 
irritate placid, irresponsive, obatinat 
good-Immmoured person mas to snpravate hee 
own native ill-humour boyond endurance, 

‘One day, when she had been installed in 
her new lodgings for about a week, I called 
to make my customary inquiry. 1 had boon 
received with so littl gracc, as was only 
natural in the circumstances, that for a day 
or two I had not intruded upon her lady- 
ship's proeence, but had simply made my 
inquiries at the door, where I had had 5 
momentary interviow with Mary. On this 
occasion I learned, a little to my astonish- 
ment, that Lady Worborough missod me, 
Sed Cesired ma to be shown 20 hee rom, 

“You are very regular in your inquiries, 
it appears, Mr. enka,” sho said, when in 
answer to this invitation J presented myself, 
“but you should come in person to see what 
progress I make. It will bo so much more 
Satisfactory to your friend if you can tell 
him at first hand how sure I am to live and 
be a comfort to him.” 

She was grit helpless below the waist, 
‘and I am inclined to think from one or two 
pees she had Ict fall already, that she be- 
lieved this terrible affliction likoly to last hor 
lifetime, Sho did not seem at all quelled 
the prospect, or oven in any marked degree 
to rebel at it, but my own reflections upon 
it helped me to be pationt with her bitter 


temper. 

“ His lordship takes his time in coming,” 
said a moment later, with a feel 
mockery. “ You and he, Mr. Denham, have 
rather a poor opinion of § woman’s strep; 
of mind, I think. I have heard so often 
a little resolution, a little firmness, a little 


hereon patience, would work wonders, 
it, you #08, I have not given in. I should 
have died if I had not been found. No 
doubt. But dying is not giving in Tt is 
not even boing beaten.” 


“If you could have boen pomaded,’ 
answered, “that your husband had ae A 
to enter into any warfaro with you it would 
cortainly have beon happier, if you could 
be porsuaded now to atrive at uny compro 
mise, Iam eure that he will be willing todo 
anything in reason.” 

“J do not mean,” she responded, “to 
accept any compromise whatover.” 

Feeble and wasted os she waa, there was a 
‘And of triumph in her manner, 
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“Yon think that because Tam paralysed you 
have me in your power, but the fact is com- 
pletely the reverse of that I accept what 
you offer me at present, and I will continue 
to accept it for a reasonable time, I wanted 
to see you, Mr. Denham, chiefly im order 
that I might tell you this, When the reason- 
able time bas expired, I shall refuse to take 
anything further from you, and will either 
have my righta or nothing We will sco 
whether or not my husband isvillain and brute 
onongh to allow « paral tic wife to starve.” 

“Onn you fairly 9 of your husband as 
allowing yon to starve when he offers you 
five thousand pounds a year?” Tasked. I 
was in sore dread lest this quostion should 
excite her, but on the whole it soomed very 
reasonable to put it, and I ventured the ex- 
periment, It was a relicf to find that she 
could anawer it tranquilly. 

“You observe, Mr. Denham, thet when a 
thing is offered to you on such terma that 
you would rathor dio than take it, it might 
almost aa woll not be offered at all. = 
have my right or nothing.” 

‘Tree ora 8 fh of isan the fats phraie, 
and I had already had too clear an 
of what her tempor could be to dare to push 
her farther. 
oe os ome oe ie later, and 
sho wolcom aa ahe had wolcom: 
with a graciousness of manner vei musta 


in her. IT was not long in being lowed to 
understand the meaning of this changod directness 


‘manner, 

“You will find » seat upon thie side of the 
bed, doctor,” sho ssid, indicating tho position 
by a slight motion of the hand. ‘Pray come 
and tel) Mr. Denham how much botter I am. 
He will hardly believe me when I tell him. 
Ha ts nctinnd to be = Hes cak: of epirita 
about ah sal ¢ will cheer him 2. cl 

it Tam tting at r. 7 
ham ia'a groat frond of Lord rorhorough’s, 
doctor, He will be able to convoy the news 
to my husband, and to easo jis mind,” 

Neither hor tone nor hor manner gave sny 
indication of the real meaning af this spocch. 
Tt waa spoken milingly, and evon with o 
kind of coquetry. If I had not known the 
truth 90 well already, I should havo auppoeod 
the words to have meant neither more nor 
lees than they expressed in thomsolves. The 
young doctor felt her pulse, and male several 
‘commonplaco inquiries about her condition, 
to all of which she answered with the same 
anisblo ote a ty 

“Lady Worborongh certain! ii 
ateength, Mr, Denham,” he said, 





will bolieve until this moment, the 
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atme, ‘Gains considerably in jirangth, re 
you could h centrare now,” he added, locking 
‘at his patient, “to preserve pre- 
sent spirits, your advanco might Ye much 
more rapid.” 

“<Oh,* eho answered, smiling at him, “I 
shall not lose my spirits. You must know, 
doctor, that I am 9 most unconquerable 
son, when I chooes” ‘Then abe tamed to 
me, “You will let his lordship know how I 
progress, Mr, Denham. You must write 
quite a flourishing account of mo. I should 
80 like to see hie dear face when he reads 
your letter, Itwould bee comfort to me, I 
‘am a little tired now, Mr. Donham, I have 
talked too much. Good day. Send Sister 
Constance to me.” 

I thought at tho time that thie request 
was mado with no other object than to pre- 
vent mo from inquiring farther into her con- 
dition. I obeyed it nevertheleas, and went 
my way, wondering at tho woman’s imple- 
cability and bitterncss. So far, as 1 devout! 


had soperated her husband and hervelf was 
wholly on her side, I have often bt 
that this may partly have accounted for 

, for thore in unhappily no philosophy 
truer than that which teaches that you have 
to hate to ji yourself from the victim 
of your own ill-doing. 

Clare and I naturally thought the mattor 
over pretty often, and she, with her usual 

i of statement, de Lady Wor. 
‘borough to bo altogether a horrible and hato 
ful person. I recounted this particular con- 
vorsation to her faithfully, aud she was 
moved to great anger by it. 

“To you wonder,” she di “at 
your fricval rofusing to spond his life with a 
woman of that character! She would rather 
die than take the allowance he offers her? I 
think if 1 wero in his place I should be in- 
clined to put that to the test. I would 

aman to wait upon her svery day 
with the monoy and tho necessary documont. 
Sho would yield if she had the chanoe to 


L represented that sho seemed fairly well 
to have accepted the test already. Even 
Votore her accident rendered her helpless, 
she had sunk so low as to live voluntarily in 
one of tho vileat slums in London, and now 
her helploamess gave her a new strength, 
and she aie ae 

Clara tur upon me wit ing eyes. 

“Do you mani to tall me, Jobm, that 
will counsel your friend to yield to ait 
woman’s demands f” 
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T answered thet I should ao counsel him if 
he asked my advice, Jt would be igno- 
minious not to yield in such a case, 
“Well,” my wife declared, with a kind of 
deapairing resignation, “it would be of no 
use for us to quarrel about other poople’s 
quarrels, but men don’t seem to see 

et womens do. Supt i nano 8 en 
chose to art in way. Suppose a man 
did all that lay in his power to make his 
wife's life a burden to her. Suppose outside 
that expressed intention he drank, and had 
a hideous temper. Su; i 

him five thousand pot a yoar—he havit 
not a penny in the world—to go away 
morely cease to be a torment tn her, whose 
side would you take then? Would you ad- 
vise the wife to eld 1” 

I ¢ not, but then, as I pointed out 
to her, I never been one of the advocates 
of equal rights between the sexes. In such 
a cage a8 she chose to imagine my opinion 
was 2 . stout Recent mig ome 
lo: witl it advantage ; though, even 
Tithe husband hed ‘boon tho cinner and. not 
the wife, it would have been difficult to deal 


with him, whon he became physically holp- 1 


Joss, if be insisted seriously on dying or on 
Sinema ee 
— Kero et 

at 

liberty to be altogether resolute and un- 


of her own creation ielt 
bending, 

“YT would allow him to insist upon dying,” 
peer “X would tell him with ubso- 
lute plainness, ‘If you choose, out of your 
own ‘wicked obstinasy, to die ia the midst of 
plenty, you must do it. There is 
money. Take it and use it, or leave it and 
starve, as seems good to yout’ Is the 
world to be turned into an asylum for 
children who have gone mad with the indul- 

ce of their own selfish passions! If 

ly Worborough had me to deal with 
she--—” She paused there, so fired by that 
proapect that ahe was afraid of ssying too 
I fancy. When she had walked up 
ae oe Toom for a minute or two she 
at ort before me and opened up a 
new attack. “The fact is, John,” she ssid, 
“that your absurd yielding to this wicked 
‘woman is part and parcel of the enormous 
injustice your sex perpetually heaps on ours.” 
is statement astonil me so much 
that I could find no reply te it, bub tho gave 
me no time for wonder, Her next sentences 
enlightened me. 

“You propose,” aho wont on, “to give 

way to this woman's monstrous claim. You 
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admit that if the cases were reversed, and it 
was a man who made it, he wonld deserve to 
be horeewhipped. That is, you admit that 
her conduct is utterly base and despicable, 
Bat you don't resent it; you dont fight 
against it. And why? {tis beneath your 
dignity to fight with her because she iz a 
woman. Your mépris of women is so pro- 
found Sat i soem beneath you to meet 
them on ground—the equal grount 
justice, and honour, and common-sense,” 
“My dasling Clara,” I urgod, “the dear 
creatures wouldn't endure it for a moment, 
And besides, they don’t deserve to be treated 
in that way. A womsn is not mado for the 
‘tumble of the world. It is no 
part of s man’s duty to treat women as if 
‘were men, any more than to treat men 
as if they were women, You think our 
honest worship degrades yout You think 
evena bad woman carries about 
ing of the sacredness with 
r happier sisters, men 
scorn your sex? That is poor logic.” 
“] don’t care,” Clara. “I would 
never yiold to that woman’s monstrous claim. 
ry unmanly in you if you 
Th prosemation sbcmed wa vay Hn 
me 
for even thus mast aud we 
mado ono gollen discovery. I commend it 
hore i all: young husbands who may find 
themselves in of ndvice upon this point, 
Follow thy conscience, O young 





bust { 
Be just, and fear not, and the wife of thy 
‘bosom shall thee more » thousand 
thea 


away at her sighs in any direction in which 
it may please her to blow them, So that, 
whether I wote right or wrong in reepect of 
this matter, I was at loast persuaded that I 
‘was right, and could do no as than bold 

‘own persuasion. Clara many 
2 battle about it, but neither could shake 


lo from agreeing wil 
Ener ot's corsinty that Lady Worboreugh 
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of apocch when zhe said 


employed no fj 

that sho. would rath 
She would have found a savage satisfaction 
in soaming to dio of her husband's neglect, 
and to have fixed on him the stigma of an 
actual brutality would have been a solace to 
her last hours, Whoever cleo gave way, sho 
would not. 

‘The time wont by and brought no news of 
Pole. I wrote to his steward at Worborough, 
and called upon his lawyer in London, but 
neither of them had any tidings of him sines 
he bad Gree instructions for the sale of hin 
hotel and effects in Paris. At the expiration 
of a fortnight Mary brought home message 
from Lady Worborough to the offect that 
the would be obliged <f I would call upon 
her on the following day. I compliod with 
this invitation with no Tight, paged I 
gaewed what was coming, and it happened 
that I guessed rightly. 
reachod her room he was sitting 
propped up with pillows in bed, and her face 
wore all ita old expression. 

“I have sent for you, Mr. ” she 
began, “to tell you that this must come to 
a T have waited a reasonable timo ; 
Tahall wait no longor. After noon today I 
will tako neither bite nor sup at the 
of any pretended charity which aims at hold- 
ing me from the possession of my rights.” 

told her that there waa no pretence in 
the matter, and since, in anticipation of this 
resolve of hors, I had carried the letter from 
the steward with me, I was able to place it 
at once in her hands. Sho glanced ovor it 
with a disdainful face, and let it fall con- 


temptuously upon the coverlet, 

Wat 4 that to me” she asked. “Tt 
is easy to concoct a story of that kind, and 
might be ensy to keep me waiting hero for 
ever, if pe Bad 8 foo aa tos ” 

“ responded, “you must take 
what course you please. I givo you m 
word of honour as a gentlenan ‘that all 
reasonable means have been employod to 
ascortain your huaband’s whereabouts, 

“Understand me,” she said, “I have not 
word to add.” 

“Understand me also,” I replied, as I rose 
to go. “You may do whatever reckless and 
feaiah thing you may decide upon. But I 
will at leeat take care that my friond suffors 
no blame from your conduct. I have no 
fear that you will be allowed to do yourself 
real damage. The doctors and the nursoa 
wiles to that, I am certain that when 


We fh returns he will give way 
go your unjust demanvie rather than continue 


et dio than give way. I 
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80 undignified a tragale. In the meantime 
ial Tet ort bis si is bie 

will 16) is ju tin hie 
own words.” T poled there far » moment, 
and she lifted her Nita he oBd -meoece 
and contempt I eo many opporta- 
tite of reping, but she made no. verbal 
answer, “I am sorry,” I wont on, “if I 
seem to be brutal, but force me to abso- 
Tute plainness. Dr. Mason's statement was 


en tae in the words I give you now: ‘If 
iy Worborough chooses to behave like a 
mad woman she must bo treated liko a mad 
womay. She will not be allowed to hurt 
hereelf.’ So soon as your husband receives 
my communication he will return, Until 
then may safely reserve your forces, 
Until he comes there 1s nobody to cocres.” 
‘This tims sho did not so much sa answer 
mo by a look. She had closed her eyes, and 
though I waited for a considerable length of 
time in silonce she continued to ignore my 
I left her there and went home, 
iding in my own mind to say nothing of 
our interview to Clara. It would only have 
strengthened her opinion, as much as it 
mine; and since we were far 
enough removed upon that pint already, it 
‘was wiacat to keep silence. If I had beon in 
Pole’s place, and had had a woman of that 
sort to deal with, I would at this pass have 


surrendered everything, rathor than continne 
@ strife 20 compl Iy ignominions The 
‘woman was vulgar to the core, and if, as the 
poct tolls ua, the themeelves fight in 


vain against stupidity, what shall it be said 
they hope for against a vulger heart, which 
it idity in essence, plus greed in essence f 
tting in my study, revolving these 
things in a mood more than sufficient 

bittered, when a knock came to the front 
door, and a servant brought me « telegram. 
It camo from Pole, and was dsted “Geneva,” 
and its contents ran, regsived. 
With you in forty-eight houra,— Wor- 


‘carried this at once to Pole’s wife, and 
‘having gained admission to her room, handed 
it to her, telling hor that it had just arrived. 
She read it with a smile of mockery, 

“Do you think,” she saked, “that I ems 
child or a fool that you play this comedy 
with mot I win, you see, You msy bring 
me my beef-tea, nurse. Not you! How 
citen am I to tell you that I will take nothing 
at your hands. is Sister Constance f 
Let Sister Constance bring it, 1 tell i 
will not take snything except from i 
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Mary, hearing her impationt pationt’s 
ice raised in this feeble anger, entered from 
0 adjoining room, 

“Sond that creature away,” screamed the 
k woman, “TI will not have her about 


aP 
T left Mary standing over her, quiet and 
teuasive, and the shrill, feeble, denouncing 


ream followed me down-staire, 


CHAPTER XXKV, 


‘WHEN Mary returned home that ni, 
Jara happened to be absent, and she and I 
talon. She was sowing st some coarse 
irmont for one of hor , and I revolving 
\ my own mind how best to a the 
reme I had in my ta, sat for awhile 
Tetending to read. At inst I sot my book 
1 ono gide and announced, in ss common- 
Jace » voice su:1 ootild comms mand, that T Med 
sceived s telogram from Lar orborongh 
rho would be in England the day after 
aorrow, It was not casy to mention his 
me i bee prema, mainly because of the 
et ives, but arty ‘bese 

u ® conspiracy neo us, 
we had al rowa wed to tho evoninee 
if that topic in her preaonce. She trembled 
ver eo little, and the motion of the neodle 
grew unsteady and inaccurate. She was 
nore accustomed to controlling her feelings 
‘han to concealing them, and wae by nature 
suriously frank & woman, and almost at 
moo she laid down hor sewing and looked up 
st mo with nothing but » slight pallor to 
mdicate tho emotion this news caused 


r. 
“ You 1” she said simply. ‘Your message 
wens to have taken some time in reaching 
iim. 

“He was not far afield,” I answered ; “no 
farthor away than Geneva.” 

“Does he know," she asked, “ your reasons 
for calling him home 1” 

“Not yet,” I told her. But 1 en: 
that he would have guessed that it rolated to 
Lady Worborough. 

“Do you think,” she asked, “ that he will 
grant the claim she intends to make upon 
himt” Idare say [looked somewhat sur- 
priced at this, for she added in a voice of 
explanation, ‘Lady Worborough talke a 
great deal to me of ber own afta.” 

“T think he will do anything,” 1 
Sanything within the of reason, to 
| srk to the struggle which ia going on 

Theerd s faint sigh as she took up her 
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work and bont over it anew. It seemed to 
indicate relief, and I saked if such a course 


oa ie part would be approved by her # 
“I do not know,” she said “I think 
that Lord Worborough will try to actfor the 


Sho was so tranquil and self-controlled 
that I began to foel safe in discussing the 
eubject with her. 

“Of courte,” I told her, “I should not 
think of prouting my advice upon him if it 
were not asked for, bat he and Tare such 
close frionds, and he has eo invmiably con 
salted my judgmont in this matter, that 
have no doubt it will be asked again.” 

“And if it should bo,” aho asked mo, 
dropping her sewing to her lap and looking 
np at mo anew, “you would advise him to 

" 


ler 
“J should advise him,” I answered, “to 
end a quarrel with an opponent who has 
ueither gonerosity nor deconey. It is im 
possible to conduct a dignified warfare with 
‘auch 3 woman as Lady Wor ." 
“She ia a woman of « strange temper,” 


there Mary said. 


“Strange indeod'” J ochood, and then we 

were both — ee a Sibeageny Lae 

took up her sowing, but did not go 
on with her work. I could see that she had 
fallen into s revoric, and the etuff dro 
‘back to her knocs with both hands clasping 
it. I mado a pretence of reading, and in a 
whilo she awoke from hor own thoughta and 
rose, 

af pe arse! ot ae aH 
borough,” eho said quietly. “If he shou! 
eae to ase bis wife wil you Jet me know 

it?” 

I i and sho left the room. The 
mien wat not renewed between us until 
Pole actually reached England. He sent » 

from Dover, I met him ot the 

lon terminus. We ao at once to Ine 

old chambers, where we found a firo already 
Tit, a table a , and e Swies servant, who 
to have boen despatched in advanee, 

in attendance. I had told Pole the story 
whilst driving homeward, and the man being 
dismissed, we sat down together to consider 
it and to decide upon the course to be taken. 

“1 must acknowledge,” 1 said, “that the 
present condition of things is partly due to 

advice I gave you. Without that advice 
Lady Worl would not have fallen 
into the condition in which she was die 
covered.” 


“ You blame yourself!” he asked me ins 
voice of surprise, 
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I did not blame myself, but I the answered. “I have business which I must 
responsibility of the advice I had to immediately.” 

“She haa herself to blame,” said Pole, I scrawled the address upon an snvelope 
“and hereelf only. For my part I disclaim which Isy on a sido table, called bis atten- 
all responsiblity, Ttook your advice before, tion to it, and seized my hat. He called to 

ill give it now I will take it me to moot him there again in an hour’ 


and if you 
again, I am aick of the whole business and if I were free, and back & 
1 hurried away. Before I 


time, 

only anxious to end it.” hasty affirmative 
represented that there was no way of left hi: 

gnding it, except by soceding to his wife's mean expedient, Thore was a catch upon 


“And you advise that?” he asked me, 1 knew from old experience, by a mere touch 
standing before me with his hands clasped of tho finger, but gave considerable trouble 
behind bim, and demanded connderable patience for its 

“This in rather o hard mosttor,” I said in re-edjustmcnt. I let this slip, and having 
anawer. “Tb looks a thought too eaay for slammed the. door behind ma’ ran swiftly 


one man to be generous another's for- down ths stairs, the court, and into 
tune, but I see no other way to end it, and Holborn. Thore, as would have it, I 
Kerb, and leap- 


I do soe very clearly that it ought to be founds cab waiting by the 
ouded.” ing in, gave tho bman the address, and 
“You advise me to give her what she bade him drive his hardest, Like most 
woke 1” people, 1 have tried Time's di 
“ Tadvise you to give her what ahe asks.” and have known him at ono time or another 
He walked up and down the room ab- to gallop and amble and crawl, But he 
my before he spoke again. nover crawled with me as he did in the 
ang witnhe. ICT mats spray IT had peosaingly geod shou 0 di 
i er, make up m; i i @ about to di 
mind to do I ‘shall do . without | bak cover tho worthornd Mago a rm hour 
or haggli fe gat ywn. thought. in London I cou! ly have found any- 
ine & thing to excel in badness the mournful 
book made a few pencilled notes. “I brute I sat bohind. A hundred times I was 
i i mo on the point of leaping from the vehiclo, but 
returning the book to his; the cabman had made turning into » neigh- 
ill see bourhood where I was extremely unlikely to 
tonight, and I hope with all my heart find another oonvoyance, and I was uncer- 
ime. tain of the shortest route between the point 
“Tonight?” I asked bim. “Will it not I was at and the one I desired to I 
be better to think so serious s matter bullied and implored the driver, and the 
‘over 1" man reaponded by thrashing the miserable 
“No,” be answered ; “it will be time steed until I was of myself for 





the address, and I will go at once.” wo rer 

Now, both for Mary's sake and for his with a foverish impatience. 
own I wes anxious that he abould not goat © Even when I bad rung and. knocked the 
oneo, because I knew how to both misfortune of delay pursued me. The sor- 
of them a mesting would and if he vanta of the house mght have been deaf, or 
ahould roach his wifo’s chamber before I had dead, or miles away, I was in the act of 
time to give warning an oncounter waa ringing the third or fourth distracted peal 
inevitable. T bad of tot purposa withheld when the door was opened by the ly 
hor name from the narrative I had given in person, who rogarded me with a froren 
hin. ir of hauteur, as if I had been guilty of a 
He threw off his coat and walked into the personal im jety. I hurried past her 
‘bedroom, where he began to wash hia hands, without tion or apology, mount. 


looking round the doorway at me mean- ing the stairs knocked at the door of the 
werGlire sme the addres” he mid, “and I oslonaly’soougs, and’ demasied Sitar 
“Give me the 1,” he said, “ itionsly enou man ister 
well po ait it over.” ferro 1 was in the very act of speak- 
“J will leave you then for « time,” I ing when the knocker on the street-door 
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eame into play again, and this time the call 
vas rorponded to without delay. 1 had 
been 40 in my to nurse 
that ae Fun to ho deve of tae sick chaine 
Sho opened f eighty and throwin hasty 


"Sister "Constanea, Mr. Denham must 
apeak to you at once.” 

‘It in vory commonly said that one cannot 
listen to two things at the same tims. But 
after the expericnee of that moment I knew 


this to be « fallacy. T heard Mary’sreeponse, said 


even the rustle of her dress as she approached 
me from the next room, whilst. I listened for, 
heard, and understood, Pole’s voice below. 
“T believe Lad: Worborough ia hero 1° 
Yos, air,” eaid the land! 
“Lam her husband, I must sea her, if 


you. lease.” 
wi. ig way your lordship,” said the land. 
the poor Indy very ill, my lord.” 
Mary Delamere ani J I stood face to ines, 
boil Pouring this. She was white and 
trembling, and looked about her as if search- 
ing a way of escape from the inovitable en- 
counter. The room opened flush upon the 
genset at the top of the stair, and there 
no exit from it save that which led into 
‘The bedroom the ante- 
a wore 2 ire lola, wad to retreat waa but 
to dofor the meeting for s moment 
“T camo to warn you,” I ssid. I could 
vay no more before Vole, still my lorded by 
the Jandlady, entered the room. The 
Light shone fll upon Mary’ fre, and in 
spite change in her attire, he recog- 
aod her at the vory instant when he crossed 


the threshold, They stood, pale and palpi- i 


tating 
but the common surprise 
but for an inatant. They were lovers con- 
fessed, and bound to each other by all ties 
of mutual roapect and tenderness, and 
sovered in this strange and tragic fashion, 
but they were English lady and gentleman, 
and whatever either or both might fecl, they 
would have no scene for unsympathetic eyes 
to make # feast of. Pole was, I think, the 
firet to recover, though his surpriso was the 
awifter and more sstonishing. Le cama 
forward with outstretched hand. 


for a moment, looking ut each other, 


‘emotion lasted 


of 
“Thad not expected,” he said, “to find 


you here. It is like your goodness, I am 


very grateful. 

Mary took the hand he proffered her. 
Probably she divined with native feminine 
fact that Thad told my share in the 
without mention of her. She shot a 


mat, my lord. You will « 


@lsnce st me, snd answered him with appa- 
Tent perfect self-posseasion, 

Denham and I were together when 
I heard of your wife's illness,” 

She made a motion to releaso her hand, 
and that I thought was the first intimation 
he had that he still held it. The landlady 
and the a ture looking on could have gathered 
nothing from this interview, but the fact 
that they were old scquaintances. 

ee par goodness to be here,” Palo 
“Tam ve 


+ two minutes over 
Jack,” he said. “Wea that your 
Tentwered nothing, ning, Da Tone 1 looked 
Soucy ving my sonar ght 
tin ving my shoulder s it 
fore he di ne “you. on 

don’t know oar ns wet 

‘pair ahould trouble 


1mado no answer to this, but one 


“You must give no hint,” I told him, 
“that your wife's nurse ia Miss Delamere, 
Sho is known here simply ax Biter 


1 had scarcely spoken when Mary stole 
soarcely spoken when 

‘back from the sick woman’s chambor. 

“She — that you are here,” she 


Pole we tked into the bedroom, and 
closed the door behind him. We who stays 
behind rested in silence and could hear the 


Mary made a motion 
towards the outer door, and I, obeying that 
indication of her wish, opened the d door for 
her, and accompanied her into the atreet. 
‘We walked for some distance without any 
exchange of and when I bad found a 


@ooD 


sab and had directed the driver homowards, 
I walked back io Pole’s chambers, and 
awaited his coming there. Ho arrival 
sooner than I had expected. 

“LThave surrendered all slong the line,” 
he said, 

J asked him how his wife had accepted tho 
aurrender, 

“Tumphantly,” ho 

deal el . 
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answered. ‘She isa 

I have had no expe- 
rience in such mattera, but she looked to me 
as though abe had « sort of fatal mark upon 
her. I don’t think she'll Inst long, the poor 
Adelaide. Sha wasn't always liko that, Jack. 
I remember her—it isn’t 80 vory long ago, 
when she was bright ‘and handsome, and only 
prottily wilfal I foel as if it woro a thou- 
sand years ago.” 

He walked up and down the room ¥ 
much in his Eabioel fashion, with is bas 
in his pockets, and pausing now an to 
Toll agninst a bookeass or a door jamb, but it 
was easy to see that these airs of non- 
chalance were half an affair of habit, and half 


easumod, 

“You have done everything 
4 syarae "he said. “Who is attonding 
or 

I mentioned Dr. Mason, and he, 
nising the name, nodded spproval. A little 
later, he asked the doctor's opinion, and I 
gave it him oe well as I was al ‘The case 
‘was doubtful, and might on fora year 
or two, or might have an early termination. 

“Poor girl!” aid Polo. “I wish that 
something or somebody would kill that 
mocking devil sho nursea and seems 20 fond 
of. Sho lay there to-night, and told me so 
quietly that at firet I thought she was in 
earnest, that thia wan s indgment upon her 
for her plot against me. woman she 


for the bost, of 
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personated was knocked down by «passing 
‘cab, and was taken to the same hospital.” 
“She jested about that 1” T aske 
“Yes,” he answered, “she jested about 
it, Sho has a great deal of humour—of a 
sort.” 





Then again ho was silent, and went 
wandering up and down. 

“And this is what sha has brought her 
life to. And this is what I have ht my 
heped to boo expected to witoal be 

to beor to be, wit a use 
in the world or much of 3 hope in it” His 
voice began to tremble, and, as 1 could see 
clearly enough, he ceased to speskfor fear of 
Droaking down. By-and-by, when be had 
controlled himself, he began to talk agai 
“There are all sorta in the world, good, bed, 
and indifferent. That girl’s an i, Don- 
ham,” he cried, almost wildly, “J think of 
her goodness, hor loneliness, her pationce, 
tho unselfish, tonder charity of her heart——" 
sod he ated isto te broom, ooing ms 
10 into leaving mo 
alone. When he came back he was master 
himself again, 

“1 ohall soo my lawyer tomorrow, My 
wife wants that fellow Goldsmith to eee tn 
hor affairs, and since she wanta him she mist 
havo him, I suppose. I have an undertaking 
that there is to be no more eeandal or 
trouble, and I shall settle down in London 
here, and try to find work of some sort. I 
don’t care muck about politicn but they're 
better than nothing, by-and-by I thal 
find something to hammer at, Sursum corde. 
Eh, Jack! Wo set ont thinking that it is 
‘easy to boat the world, and whon we find 
ourselves beaten wo console ourselves with 
the refloction that we might have had o 
mauch worse licking after all” 
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Arbour two months after the dirastrous 
defeat of Baker Pasha’a tian sol- 
diory in 1884, the battle-ficld was visited by 


bared 





flight; and beside him was a leaf of Arabic 
manusript, which a young engineer, Mr. 

picked up and away asthey 

it Hickening scene. Tho 

thing the 

apg soldier's eyes rested upon, and beth in 
appearance and contents it in in overy wa; 

in Keoping with the stzation in which ff 

wes 








THE MUSLIMS PRAYER. 


med when he throw the dust towarda his 
enomiea at his first viet at Bedr. Aftor 
other two verses from the , the reader 
is told to ropeat soven times two letters from 
' tho heading of a certain Sura, looking first 
before him, then behind him, thon to the 
right, then'to the left, then ‘up and then 
down, and finally to all the six sides, and to 
say in econ: “T have ae ‘tied, my 
affair to God against every ovil, Ho wi 
defond me from thea six sides.” Then 
follows a rer: “OQ God, slay mo not in 
‘Thy wrath, and mako me not perish under 
‘Thy chastisement, but grant mo forgivonces 
fore that event, O God, punish mo not 
for my iniquity, and act not over me him 
that will have no mercy upon me, and re- 
strain the band of man from me.” It pro- 
ceeds: “Thon you must say, ‘Tho mattor is 
done, and victory is come, and over us thoy 
will not prevail”” After other quotations 
certain icon ot mystical eaning aro to be 
pronoun ingor is to be prossed 
on the hand and raised ot tho utterance of 
each letter, “for in these things thero are 
wonderful secrota ;” and then follow more 
vorvea from tho Koran and mora prayers, 
‘Threo timos the reader is to aay : “God will 
suffice thes: against thom, for He is the hoarer, 
the knower,” and then ho isto pray: “O 
God, O Light, O Truth, O Revealer, of Thi 
knowledge make me to kuow, cover mo wi 
light of Thy light, instruct mo concerning 
yaclf, and givo'me victory in Theo, for 
aver all things Thou ast powerful.” ‘And 
then, “if there is thought of danger from 
the cnemy he isto repont sevonty tires 
the verse, “Repeat the guze {to heaven), 
seest thou a single flaw! ‘Thon twice more 
repent the gazo; thy garo returns to thee 
dull and weariod,” and to say et the closo: 
“(God's eye is upon us, by God’s strength 
ho will not prevail against us.” And in a 
similar strain the paper proceeds for another 
pegs, breaking off in the middle of a stereo- 
Sypod invoetion of lasing upon Mohammed 
his family, 
In this curious mixture of superstitic 


and devotion we see the attempt of modern 


Mohammedanism to maintain itsclf at tho’ 
imitive Islam. There hove contemporaries was inconsolable because he 


high level of 
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the modern Muslim is not deficient in cou- 
mage on the field of battle; but it in note 
worthy that. he exhibits » far higher degreo 
of daring whon fighting, 10 to speak, for his 
own hand, like carly Arnba, than when 
Placed in the ranks of an army organized 
after Western mot and undor a govern- 
ment which affects European modela, Wo 
can easily understand the impetuous rueh 
and contempt of doath shown by tho wild 
Soudani, who has porsuaded himself that he 
hos & mission to exterminate the enemies of 
his faith, and regards himself as the heir of 
all the traditions of early Islam, But the 
Tarkish or ian soldior who knows that 
he is moved about in the game of worldly 
statecraft, and whoso victory even may 
turn out to be a doubtful advantage to his 
religion, is deprived of this direct stimulus 
to his courage, and so his faith runs into 
superstition, Arabi tried to arouse the old 
enthusiaam, but his appeal was folt to bo a 
mutter of policy moro of principle, and 
the spasm of zcal wus followed by speedy 
collapso. The unsophisticated warriors of 
the Mali wero far more serious opponents 
than Arabi’s drilled soldiers. 

In tho early days of Islam there was no 
question of pressing the fingers in » certain 
way while ropeating mystical formule, or of 
turning tho face in this way or that to avert 

. “It is not righteonmoss,” it is 
written in the Book, “that xz turn your 
faces towards the East and the West, but 
Tightoousnoas is of him who belioveth in 
(od and the last day.” And the prophet is 

to have said: “The bost armour to 

bring into battle is good works, as alms- 
ving aud fusting, restitution of the wrung, 

Toots of mony sad sincore prayer, the of 
ounragement of welldoing, ant tha’ discoun- 
tenance of ovil.” By iuculeating such prin- 
ciples on their followory, ant obsorving on 
austere lifo thomselves, tho first leadera of 
Islam obtained armios uf consocrated heroes, 
War was “the path of Cod ;” ho who fell 
‘was a witness or martyr; tho planting of the 
religion was the prizo of overy battle, and 
the vory act of fighting was an uct of devo- 
tion, Abu Bekr wrote to Khaled-ibn-cl- 
Walid: “Know that God's eyeia upon theo; 
and when thou moctest the enemy, court 
death which will bring thee salvation ; and 
wash not the martyra from their blood, for 
the blood ot x martyr al as him a 
covering of light in the day of regurred- 
tion.” So it was that one of the prophet’s 


not been wanting proofs in recent years that | had not been presont at Bedr, where “tha 


t Paradis was under 
swords, went immediately to his companions 


and gave them hia ig salutation, 
broke the scabbard of his sword and fought 
till he was killed, 


The is reported to have said that 
an one Phe. wats "God toe the honour of 
lying os ‘will obtain the merit of it, 
ores oa io in his bed. Und 


i 


jedan world still haa ita martyrs it 


of this class, What we call Moslem fansti- 

iam, is Hable to break forth suddenly 
in very uvexpected quarters, 

fre which blazed i 


whieh breathe the spi 
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the dead of night.” The whole of 

hammedan worship may be said to 
summed up in his daily prayers. The 

worship in the iday is but a 
variation of it; tho sermon occupies quite a 
subordinate place and is not com| 
when tho service is ended the ippor 
returns to his business, But he doos not 
consider that he has thus performed his re- 
ligioua service for the week. defore 


be 


& 
at 
i 


2 
é 
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munrise tho mauezzin’s voice is in the 
still air proclaiming, “God ia most great... . 
Come to prayer; come to security; prayor 
is better than sleep, God on grat” 
and the eleps of tottering old men eager 
youths may be heard in the gloom treading 
the lanes lead to the mosque. At noon, 
at mid- just after sunset, and when 


atthe mosque, or in the chop, or i 


. lifted up bis hands and said ¢ Allah 1’ 


thereunto preserves 
hia religion; whoso misses it makes of all 
else the greatest loss,” 

Tt may soam to us that there is very little 


then of a devotional character in tho phrase 


which the Muslim repeata, in an apparently 
mechanical way, every time he prays, But 
cm this point iy is but fair that the Muslim 

spook for himself ; and 


2 tea Ghittirrhs 
simplest forms, we have this incident rolatod 
of one who was noted for his picty: “I was 
praying bebind him on one occasion, and 
‘when he came to pronounce She Teta, He. 
astoniod, and remainod as a body 
without life for veneration of his Lord. Then 
he ssid, ‘Allahu Akbar’ and I thought my 
heart would break for droad of his ” 
cial observers may think that » 
‘Muslim praying in his shop must be dis- 
what is going on around him; 
rs, Who see the worst side 
life, have remarked that 4 man 
the middie of his prayers to 
jon, As to tho lattor 
it to be known that at # certain 
yyers it is lawful for the 
cue ; peter 
ey plame Ives on being able 
above distraction. ‘There is a tradi- 
yphet, on the authority of 
fe pout be talking familar 


ly 
ordinary subj but 
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not aware of fire that 


ETIPEERES 
Tuna 


ft 
ly 


any prayer in his own words ; which he doos, 
holt’ i ani foe in’ Ho a book 
and many examploa might be given of origi- 
nol prayer of this kind) Thns an author 
tells us he heard an Arab of the Desert, 
aa follows: “ O God, I ask of Thee the 
of those that fear, and the fear of those 
do, so that I may take pleasure in f 
pleasure, from desire of what Thou 


i 


i 
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is end are of what Thee past 

me against A 

and deliver ma from Thy wrath, Wan 
prevent mo; but Thou fongivest those that 
Thee. Therefors I draw near; 

Thee to Th; ing all 
for formalism 


man of devout mind, with = the fear 
God before his eyes.” My friend, Dr. 
of Beyrout, once told me that he 
alone, aa he cht, in a narrow 
the city, in meditative 
ej “Ya Allsh!” (O God) 
quick as an echo came the 

& water-carrier whom he had not no- 
:“Yi-w-Allah! Ya Allah |" (You verily! 
God). No doubt many a sincere prayor 
is thus offered up when it is thought that 
nove but the Hearer of proyer is stening. 
But, in all his devotions, the Muslim 
does not fc what is given in ‘‘old books” 
as the declaration of the Almighty [Himself : 
tevpted; Bot T reset he prayer of han 

; but I receive the i 
hambles himself Dotore’ My. majesty, 
loes not exalt himself above My crea 
m, nd who foods the hungry poor for 
. 
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BISHOP KEN. 
By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., Aacupnscow 2m Canon or Waerurnarmn, x10. 
CHURCH and a nation can never | founders of the Oxford movoment dwelt with 


aflord to lose “the viaticum of groat 

examplos.” The goodness of men and of 
cnamunities is supported by the contompla- 
wee those : whe boxe Bred ‘tenrely and 
self-denyingly, and w: 6 
phet of the wildornces, have made it thor 
aed nap ie ee 
rebuke vice, and patient fer 
truth’s sake.” The world often seems to 
darken round the path of holy men, and as 
they lift up their oyea for strength and con- 
solation to the hoavena above them, lumi 
nous with the glory of the sxinta, they can- 
not afford to lose the lustre of a single star. 
It in therefore a subject for sincore rejoici 
that in late years the memory of 
Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wells, has beon 
raised from comparative obscurity to ita true 

ition in the love and gratitude of the 

ristian Church. For » long period he was 
‘but daintly remembered au the author of the 
Morning and Evening Hymns But the firet 


loving reverence on the records of his bio- 
graphy ; and tho splendid narrative of Ma- 
laced one memorable event of his life 

of publicity. On June 26, 1885, 


the bicontonary of his consocration, and of tho 
Tria of the Seven Bishops, was commemo- 
rated by a festival in his own cathedral, by 
the unveiling of a window erceted in bis 
honour, and by a sermon worthy of tho oc- 
caaion preached by a brother bishop and a 
brother poet likeminded with himvolf, the 
Bishop Derry and Raphoe. In « short 
cae of ey ian fullor and more 
worthy any whic yet appoared, 
will be published hy my learned and clo- 
isnt friend, Dr. Plumptre, Dean of Wells. 
ere pg beg 
sey about i repare 
the reader to turn with deeper interes. 10 8 
biography which will set before him « per- 
fect of thle areas atid good man. 
‘Ken was a man who loved the shady path 
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af humility and retirement. From his ear- 
lieet days he had endeavoured to subdus 
every impulse of worldly ambition, and bad 
chosen for his favourite motto the words 
which ha often wrote in Latin on the fly- 
things for thyet Bock tem not mi the 
thi for se not, sait 
Lord” Yot he was called uy by the 
providence which oreealed his life to play a 
promin ont on the stage of contemporary 
it 4 ‘From his childhood be was teowe 
into the society of refined and eminent men. 
‘As a boy he won the friondship of echool- 
follows and college companions who grew up 
like himsolf to fill distinguished pincea in 
Church and State. Ho stood before kings, 
not before moan men. Charles IL rs tod 
him, though the young preacher i 
inly of his faults, James IL 

im with warm esteem. William IL, hon- 
oured his stainlosa worth. loved him. 
Anno did hor utmost to alleviate the dis- 
tress of his old age. Samuel Pepys and 
Gilbert Burnet were unable to appreciate 
all hia saintlinoss, but they bore testimony to 
his sincerity and his many gifts. John 
Evelyn and Lord Weymouth knew tho 
supreme value of his influence in an un- 
righteous age. Dryden thought of him 
when ho modernized Chaucers immoital 





‘Winchower College 


i of tus « poore Perzone of religioun.” 

furnished the poet with a living’ pe 

of @ priest whose soul was Teh, though 
hia attire was poor;” in whose face shone 
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the light of charity ; who thought much but 

spoke little; who was himself « living ear 

mon, and who as a prelate despised the 

pap of prelacy and lived in the apirit of his 
viour. His celebrity as Preacher 

early, and when he at Whit 

or St, Martin’ein-the Vields, vast co: 

tions thronged to listen to his rapt and wn- 

written uence. During the best years of 

his life all England rang with tho fame of hia 


85. 
Bat like othor mon he had hie trials, 
and they wore very severe, Hoe was not 
tugered to spend all his days in the sunlight 
of prosperity. Dark and evil times came 
upon him, He was suspected of Romieh 
tendencies, Because ho was always moderate, 
ho was attacked by tho extromo men of over; 
patty, The tough of shameful slander did 
not wholly spare bia name. As one of the 
Soven Bishops he had to oppose ono king; 
as one of the five non juring bishops, 
ineurred the displeasure of anothor. Yet 
th ho had sacrificod all for the aake of 
conscience, the more fanatical and irrecon- 
cilublo nou-jarors talked of his “ wheedling 
ways,” insultingly hinted that there was 
something also besides consciencs at the 
bottom of his conduct, und could nobeforgive 
tho charity and good sense which made 
him  stoadfastly 
refure to counte- 
nance the guilt of 
erpotuat: a 
woolen achinn. 
Ue faced povorts 
aud solitude a 
homolessnesa, ra- 
ther than make 
even “a Tittle 
nich * on his own 
conscience, whilo 
many othors were 
ready to nfs “9 
eat ” on 
theirs # A high 
churchman, 
was yet glad to 
lo on tho friond- 
lest terma with 
worthy noncon 
formists, end only 
replied ' to the 


his conduct, land 
teaches me charity for those who differ 
from her.” 


We cannot but gain by dwelling for « 
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fsw moments on the stainlom integrity and 
Biolong selicrucifizion of this “God ena 
moured soul” 
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of that famous school, very little is re 
coded, but it evidently left a deop impres- 
muon both on his 


‘Ken wea born imagination and 
at Berkbamp- his charactor. 
in July, Itwasthorethat 
1687. Ho lost ho formed 
his mother at hie tong frrond- 
the age of four, sinp with Fian- 
and the death cm Tuner, af- 
of his father in ferwardsBishe 
1651 loft him of Ely, wi 
an orphan at whom lis shared 
the age of four- tho two. chief 
teen. His pe ernos of his 
rents were per caroor, with 
fons of soily John Nicholas, 
charactor 1 aftorwatds War- 
ime positon, den of New 
and ho mys of Colloge and 
them — Winchostor; 
aes ea and with Ed: 
‘upon may mothers wad Youn 
ee afterwards 
may ee Dean of Salia. 
parenta bury, fathor of 
ae AE she eeeen 
MY edoeatiom caro, of * t 
fi, pou, at Thoughta”™ Tn 
His orphanhood 1656, he waa 
waa rendered elected to New 
tess disastrous en's name m the Olowtere at Winehestor College, _ but 
than it might Went to Hart 
otherwise have Uli, now Hert- 


‘beon, by the fact that his sister Anno, who 
wan twenty-seven yenrs oldor than himself, 
bad married Tsaak Walton, the belovod 
anthor of “Tho Complete Angler,” who 
testifies to her worth in the opitaph over her 
tomb in Woreestor Cathedral. The houso of 
Teaak Walton bocame Kon’s house, during his 
schoo! holidaye and colloge vacations. Wal- 
ton became a sort of foster-father to tho hoy. 
In that peaceful and pleasant houschold 
was trained in the love of nature; was con- 
stantly reminded of those beautiful ideals of 
charactor, which Walton has immortalized 
in hia “Lives”; and probably met many of the 
worthies of an elder generation. ‘The signet- 
ring which Ken habitually used in latter 
rears was blood-atone, on which was carvod 
hrist crucified, not on a crow but on an 
anchor, which Donne had bequeathed to 
‘Walton, and which Walton gave to Ken. 
Among Walton's friends was Sr Henry 
Wotton, and it was, perhaps, through his 
influence, that Winchester was selected for 
his school-training, Of his school hfe from 
1651 to 1656, in the wholesome roughness 
xx 


ford College, untal an actual vneancy occurred. 
His school daya had been stinlious and blame- 
Jess, he bad caught tho bost spnit of his 
school, and did his utmost to perpetuate 
its holiest traditions, Tho namo, “Tho 
Ken, 1656,” carved by his own youthful 
hand, is still ono of the objects of intoreat 
in the cloistors, and he conferred on the 
school an immortal bonefit in ono of his 
earliest works, the ‘“Manual for Winchester 
Scholars,” 


The Winchostor Students of New Collego 
were thon called Fellows, and Ken was 
admitted to the Fellowship mm 1657, when he 
wan twenty year olds 

ford was passing through the stormy 
riod which lasted with brief intermission 

‘om the beginnmg of the Civil War till the 
Revolution of 1688, The Parliamentary 
‘Visitors betwoen 1647 and 1660 had done 
their best to fill the University in gener 
and New College in particular, with rigi 
Calvinists. Oromwell was Chancellor; 
learned Puritan, John Owen, was Dean of 
Christchurch and Vice-Chancellor. The rule 


and Wells, and Thomas 
Lord Woymoath, were his ief friends ; but 
among his illustrious contemporaries 
he may har et John Eoska and. Robert 
8 (afterwards 
we Beth Ward Marini Bistos 
bury), Sprat (afterwards Bishop of 
Rocheator), Sir oft Wren, and 
others who had a share in the a 


ly anecdote which has been pre- 
served of his Oxford life was his habit of 
filling his pocket with small cash before he 
went a that he might give it to the 
poor in casual alms. 

Tn 1658 Cromwell died ; in 1660Charles 51. 
was restored. Then followod that orgy of 
Teaction it the stern morality of 
Sane acon 

tar in English history. 
ie the Bourhons, _ Jearat nothing urd 
nothing. society was infused 
and infoctod with tho taut of 
‘No snoor was rogarded as more deadly than 
to call a man ‘a saint.” Harlota toyed with 
‘the crown of the Confessor in the ies of 


ae 


ity 
‘wore popularly troated ia the ourront liters 
ture is noma and Pharisaic. The Uni- 
‘Yernity, 20 far i it 


ESE 


ample plungod leadlong into profanity and 
vies. sceneries oem eed 
Ken was ordained in 1662; and although he 
loved the Church of England with an abso- 
lute affoction, he must, have confessed with a 
tigh that the restoration of her power and of 
her sorvices had failed to arrest the deca- 


ich, under thi ing titles of “ 
ee oe yas 
has been attributed to him, and 


with indignant sorrow of ordi- 
nation bestowed on “the young, the un- 
Warnes, the cetera, so the Frohne |” 
af coercching pure, of oo 
simony, of encroachit ities, of non- 
reeidence, and of other scandals. 

TE his “Hymnotheo” be a thinly-veiled 
autobiography, a8 is the opinion of his now 
and sccom| biographer, Ken seems 
himself to bave felt that the tide of reac 
st license was so violent ss almost to 
off his feet, to weaken his sense 
of belief in the Unseen Presence, and even 
him linger on the of sorious: 
Tf so, however, it is certain 
ia of spiritual conflict was very 
the victory, decisive Tn 1668 
six, 
tn loos, 

ion of his livi 
by silent resolve to a life 
celibacy, and religious medita- 


in ovory pastoral 
which he served, he seems to have 
set before his eye the 


eye igh ideal which ho 
himself has painted in his and 
humous epic, “Edmund,” and to have 


that the best argument for Christianity is 
always a holy life. Io ssya— 


which 


a 


that the cri 


« shall 


2 


In other respects, hia two brief years at 
remarkable for the friendship 
which he formed with Lady Maynard, one 
of the devout ladies of that undevont ago, of 
whom Lady Rechol Russell furnishos ws with 
another lovely type. Ken, like other divines 
of the same type of mind, oxercised a powor- 
ful influence over the minds of holy women, 
and was refreshed by female friendship. In 
later yoart his enemies aimed at him the 
scornful calumny that he was skilled chiefly 
in “ persuading silly old women to tell down 
their dust.” 

In 1665 he resigned the living of Little 
Easton, perhaps as Doan Plumptre conjectures, 
comin pape y, Bishop of 
‘Winchester, in 1666 be became « Fellow 
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a 


‘Winchester, and thus returned to the 


his 
wise and 


boyhood, His relations with him on the “Catholic” chatacter 
fatherly Bishop were all the 

cloner, because Morley in 1660 had taken 
‘Walton and his son to be inmates of loani 





leanings ; but when James IZ. compliment 


Passages in his writings, Ken plain 
ima that whatever might once have been his 
towards Romanisma, they 


his palace. Ken used his leisure to serve cured by the Now Testar and by his 
wana She poor and negated pariah Vint to ome in" 1678 "AL Rome ico he 
shar of it. Har Ja the Boke; Loh 1667 Ouict mie Teco acquainted with the 
‘waa presented wit! rectory of Bright- Quietian of linos, who published his 
stone, in the Inle of Wight—a valuable living “Spiritual Guide” that very year. Ken hea 
which has been been called the 
held by more Fénolon of the 
than one emi- English Chureh, 
ent man. Tt He had many 
was points of sym- 
to Bishop Mo- pathy with ‘the 
berly when he views of Moli- 
retired from the nos, As Was 
he shown by his 
of Winchostor, “Practice of 
and it was un- Divine Love,” 
der ® pear-tree His feelings 
in the garden towards the 
that another Chureh of 
rector, Bishop Rome would be 
Samuel Wilber- entirely alien- 
fe ‘wrote his ated by the 
A a manner 
In 1669, Ken in which the 
ave up this Quiotista and 
ving to make Molinos himself 
room for ano- ‘were treated by 
ther chaplain of the Jesuits and 
Bishop Morley, the Inquisition. 
and was then ‘Returning in 
appointed 1676 he re 
bendary of sumed his quiet 
‘inchester, re- mo at Win. 
suming hia pas- ester ab 8 
toral work at pastor, an as 
St. John in tho cotic, a total 


Soke. He alo wroto hia manual for tho 
‘Winchester boys, spending his days in work 
and study, and finding his happy recreation 
in music and tho writing of hymns. 

In 1678, hia nophow, the younger Imak 
‘Walton, hed attainod the age of twenty- 
four, and it wes desirable that he should 
complete his education by the usual “grand 
tour.” Ken accompanied him, and was 
doubtloualy actuated by the desire to ses 
the workings of religious life in other coun- 
tries, He visited Paris and Lyons, and the 
Grande Chartreuse, and, above all, 
The visit to the Eternal City produced on 
hia mind the same offect of disonchantment 
that it had produced » contury earlier on 


the mind of Luther. On hia return hefound nothing 


himself suspected more than ever of Papal 


Rome. thore thrown into 


abstainer. But he was not allowed « long 
period of calm, i san the en 
‘was frightfal, but happily his seclusion 
him Hi contact aie horrible ‘nedneae 
and iniquity which disgraced the nation 
during ‘the so-called Popish Plot. Soveral 
of his friends had by this timo come in 
contact with the Court circle, and through 
their influence, together with his own rising 
fame a5 a cher, he wes appointed, in 
1679, a8 Chaplain st the Hogue, in suc 
cession to his friend Hooper. He was 
Wilham, Prince of Gene aT Many Mary, ve 
rina of i 
he discharged his duties with character. 
istic faithfulness and courage. Thoro was 
ing which attracted him in the mullen 
and saturnine agpect which William pre- 
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sented to all execpt hia closest friends. and thinks that he is not kind to his wife; 
He watched with mdignation the coldness he resolved to speak with him, thongh he 
amd harshness of the Princes towards his kicks him out of doora” He did speak 
wife, as well as hw attempts to prejudice to him, probably both on this subject and 
on his notorious nn- 
olehfalness, and 
when it 
rerroaches be had 
indueed Count Zule- 
stein to marry & 
mand of honour whom 
ho had wronged, Wil- 
ham rudely threat 
ened to dismiss him 

“resenting his 
threats,” refused to be 
diamissod by him, but 
smd that he would at 
once ask leave of the 
Princess Mary toleave 
her savico Willem, 
howover, saw that it 
would bo a very im 
pohtic step on hus 
part to offend pubhe 
opnuon in England 
by breaking with Ken, 





v9 ERE and he was always 
ee’ magnanimoua enough 
Brightatooe Obarrh, Tale of Wight toadmre courage and 
Froma Paotegrapa by Wr 1 Wilmore Prien consistency Ken con- 


sented to remain a 
fer against the Church of England and its year Jonger, and employed his time in « 
t divines “Dr. Ken,” says Henry manner that redounded to his own honour. 
ney, who was envoy at the in We will reserve the remaindor of hus for- 
1680, “ishorribly unsatisfied with the Prince, tunes for a second paper, 
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A. BINDLY tank of houso dog at « door, 
A sense of sweetness bred of summer weather, 

‘A whirr of birds among the purpls heathor, 

A dream of road and mountain, loch and moor, 

Of wind-swept castle and of rock bound shore 

—The lighteome mirth which small occasion sonds, 

A hitlo pleasant talk of abeont friends, 

A silent thought of others gone before, 

A consciousness of something left unsaid,— 

‘Those are the threads whereof our rest is made, 

And when our fleeting holideys go past, 

And we descend to days of patient toil, 

To petty cares (which wear, though need not soil), 

‘They serve to draw ua to our Rest at lant. 
TSABRLLA FYVIE MAYO. 


THE VEILING OF MOSES. 
By T. VINCENT TYMMS. 


FRROM bis cradling on the Nile to his 
dying on Mount Nebo by tho kiss of 
God, the life of Moses teams with 
but none are more mysterious than the 
Yeling of his face. : Tieinadens oe Sinai are 
al strange, lasion of a great 
king and law-giver while Lis people lodge in 
tenta as men detained on 4 journey, his 
converse with Ons who is eternal light yet 
veils Himself with thick darkness out of 
mercy to mankind, his down-coming, bright 
with the unconscious beauty of reflected 
slory— those are all surpriaing, but are ratlior 
sublimo than porploxing; they oxcol the 
highest efforta of huroan imaginstion as 
nature traneconda art; but when told that 
‘Moses wore a veil on account of his shining 
countenance, an when Pan] ssema to call in 
question Ios Argh toes 80 doing, our 
are trou! 0 Popular impression, 
fostored by a mistranulation of Kxodus 
xxxiy, 33, ig thot Mosos covored his face out 
of consideration for the people who shrank 
from hia presence, and that the veil was only 
required once, But # careful reading of the 
story must convinvs as that the voiling was 
habitual, that the covoring ot 
Sinai was only romoved when Mosos wont 
from timo to time into the Tabernacle, and 
that it waa adopted, not to screan the lustre 
from timid weak-eyed beholdory, Iut to 
borate the poople from socing that the 
rightness was only transient. Thedifficulty 
is not lossoned by Paul’s eymbolic use of the 
nitative, Ho finds in this veiling a type 
of the manner in which Mosca dealt with 


tha roligious aystem of which ho was the be 
‘understand 


mediator. He gives us to that 
while imparting the law, Moses knew that it 
was only a temporal dispensation, which hav- 
ing served for yn appointed season must give 
Place to something bottor, but that he did 
not explain this to Israel. It is not ensy to 
eseape the conclusion that the apostle meant 
to censure this reticonce. At any rate he 
ropndistes the idea of any similar oconomy 


of trath on hie own ny saying “we use 
great boldness of spec are not as 
Moses, who put a veil upon his faco that the 


children of Israel should not look stoadinstly 
on to the end of that which was passing 


away.” 

Paul's lapguago is susceptible of a softer 
interpretation. Ho may not havo intended 
to bl ‘Mosos, but simply to insist that ; 


there was no need for euch a policy af con- 


cealment under the Christian aystem, because 
there is no fnture waning of ite lory to 
be feared. He may have 

ancient oxpodient aa a ni i 


joveseary precaution, 
because of the hardness of inen’s hearts, 
We at any rato can sea that Moses had 
reasons for hia course, Ho justly 
that if the people knew from the first 
that their institutions wore such as God 
would presently find fault with, they would 
be to despise thom and demand the 
better thing st onco, Mon love finality, 
they hate suspense and veotlesa whan 
ceaiired 60, wack aah: ns which aro con- 
fessedly provisional. It is idle to say to 
them, “You are not ready for the perfect 
thing yot, ‘The porfoct law, the idoal 
constitution, the heavonly city aro beyond 
your present powers, you must of neooasity 
plod slowly onwards towards those ends, and. 
mucanwhile bo content with such social forms 
and divine ordinances as human nature is 
adapted to fulfil” Mosea could not fail to 
know this, and must havo reasoned that his 
influence over the Hebrews for good do- 
pend on their conviction that he was giv- 
mg thom the best poasible disponsation, 
He was indeed most truly giving thom the 
best which oven divino wisdom could appoint 
for that day, and few will blame him for 
not imporilling their bolicf of tho fact by 
gratuitously revoaling that unother aystom 
more glorious still would one day take its 
place. With our partial knowlodgo of tho 
conditions under which ho wore, woshould 
ons to judgment on one 
onsfestors ant noblest models 
A cloud of mystery must etill 
enshroud his motives, but we cannot orr in 
the conclusion that Panl shows us 9 more 
excellent way, and his treatment of thie old- 
world tale may furnish vome proctical sug- 
gestions for our modern daily life, 

As lifted by te Aponte ee the roalm of 
spiritual things, the veiling of Mowos becomes 
& symbol of what all Jcadors of men are 

d todo for the furtherance of their 
public influence. In proportion aa a man 
appears wosiy. of perzonal veneration, poo- 
He Tisten to his words, scospt his 
and follow his standard; any display of 


of the chi 
of man! 





moral weakness, any symptoms of fear or 


‘confessions of mistake lowor him, wheroas 
every fresh show of power, sugacity, or 
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ees uplifta him in popular exteem. 
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How natural, and for the sake of keepi 


low great then is the inducement to wear a ' up his position, how advisable it seems for « 


veil of large assumption, 
takes, to hide degrees of ignorance, to keep 
up appearances at any cost. When the his- 
tory and meaning of royal pomp have been 
searched out it mw found they mainly 


f 


ie 


to wrap up their infirmities as ordi 
mortals, i ci 


Tobes and insignis 
offices are not traceable merely to 
of finery, strong as that is in manki 
tow tial inetinet which declares 
aj must judicial, a dignitary 
must seem dignified 

‘We are more concerned, however, to con- 
sider how this temptation touches us within 
the aphere of religion. Ons has stood Spee. 
the mount with God, has been raisod to 
speak with the Eternal face to 
coming ont {rom the secrot place af 
nion has brought to light some deep truth, 
has revealed some fairness in his own life, 
and so impressed upon oth 
of hia ability to bo their 
pertaining to God. As Mo 

in face shono, so this man scarcely knew 
his own gifta until men praised them, and 
only bocamo conscious of great spiritual 
power as he saw it working upon others, 
At firat the discovery elated him, but soon 
there camo a ronewed sense of unfituces. 
‘The thought arose, “I am not a sham, I 
have made no falc prot Lut these poople 
‘of me worv highly than they ought.” 
Happy is he who at this stage acts after the 
tien of Paul, who strippod off all the 
Eizo honours with which bis admirers in- 
vested him, and openly doclurod his limita- 
tions of knowlodye, tulont, and office, He 
insisted upon coming down from every arti- 
ficial pedestal to stand as a brother, con- 
ly foolish, apt to err, ready to faiut, 
and liable to fall under tho weight of his 
temptation, But how prone are far in- 
ferior teachers to let the fumes of flattery 
be freely scattered in the air, and to wear 
mon’s praises as a veil upon dofocts, as 
one of the Cersars wore a crown of ivy-to 
conceal the baldnoss of his head. It must 
not be supposed that only thosc who are 
technically called ministers are thus Loset. 
Many veaders of this Magazine aro Sunday 
School teachers, and they well know how 
painful it is whon asked for information to 
confeas their inability to give it, or to own 
that some problem veh ‘they are paragrid 
expected to solve happens to he one 
have never thought out for thomselves. 


ERs 
Het 
# 


to cover up mis-{ 
' the difficulty without betraying his inability 
to deal wit 


under such circumstances to evade 


it at once, to put a veil over 
the fading brightness of superior know! 


ledge. 
* Yot surely it is much holier, bravor, and in 
originated in the instinctive desire of rulers | 


the end more pradent, to step down from 
i pedestal of a mistaken estima- 
avow one’s self 2g Pau) did fellow 
saly 0 tow wooks or sh beds tty 
years in advance of his youngest di 
Toachera who wopt this course 
may heve tingling faces now and then, but 
dtgtbecing tent tt tay lad 
ning trust of 1 
‘The same temptation cau a thousand 


ignorant Romania in Italy might approach 
Papal chair. Pope means papa, the 
father of the Christian family; and the 
father of yea Bladen pe to hie 
childron, an infallibility, an an 
whose word is Ghat Tt cannot last 
many years like this, for Popes of all sorts 
are found out by degrees. But many ta 
fostor the illusion and maintain it as 
ible, Tt ie painful to find one’s self 
" in the le of « child's veneration. ; it 
is humiliating to my to an expectant in- 
quirer, Ido not know.” Not only would 
pride conceal ignorunee, but prudence whis- 
pers how dosirublo it ie to remain an orncle 
to thoac we wish to guide, end how Patines 
to appear an agnostic, and so suggest doubta 
sbout the foundations of religion, “We can- 
not imagine that Muecs was unduly anxious 
to retain the reverence of the pooplo for kis 
own gratification, his device must have been 
green for Monae of he power orer them 
for Tight-minded” paronta prive 
filial honour not as incense to the vanity, 
Dut as an instrument to be used for highest 
ouds, But alas! for such influeneo when once 
8 veil has been detected, and glimy have 
been canght of imperfections which it was 
manifestly intended to conesal! It must be 
better for all after life that we early cecus- 
tom our childron to the fact that we alao are 
infants in the measures of cternal time, and 
are not like Him who desconded out of 
heaven to tell of things He hed seen, but 
like the fost ot all beligvete ane beet 
mony, and that we only aspire to be regard 
aa reverent listoners to Es words, They 
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and courageous 
initiation in thoir tendereat years, A veil uj 
the limitations of our religious 

may be worn for a soason without any actual 
untruth, and with apparently Icial re- 
sulta, but all veila must presently be lifted, 
and, alas | for thoso who see a plain dull skin 
where they fancied there waa radi 





a knowledge 

Jonge to no son of man eave Obrist, 
veiling of Moses has thus furnished 

wholesome thoughts for elders and 


sundry 

teachors; it has also somo nee 
the young, It often happens & youth 
his neod of « Father who seeth in socret. 
Sin has marred hia inward peace, sorrow has 


made his soul oxcoeding heavy, mystery has 
closed. atoand him likes cold) murky 1 





power 
banter and fun is round about him, and the 
larger and loss kindly, though nof more 
dreaded, world of mere associates awaits him 
outaide, There is a new light in his soul. 
God bas shined upon him, and he is truer, 
purer, wiser than a few hours since. His 
Instinot is to let that light shine before men, 
to let all know that he hes seen God, and 
now views all things in a fresh light, and 
means to live a new life. Porhapa he is not 


i- He doea not thiuk of the ancient 


Lie’ 


quite free from & nervous dread of having 
good intentions mildly mocked, and his 
solemn ta made the subject of a jest. 
But his worst fear i that his present 
spay rally only deserve much trealment, én 
Passing spasms of emotion | 
abide? Will not the new light wane, 
‘anish like the lustre from Moes’s face} 
* story, but 
thought may find language in ils imagery. 
his gooduees ia only to be « transient 
er of Divine brightness ho will keep it 
imself. Tt is better, he rensons, for him. 
honour of Obrist, and for all his 
thia anticipated failure should 
fence he covers his 
8 veil of assumed indifference, and 
this veil the heavenly radiance dies 
his fears fulfil thomselves in sorrow. 
then nyten mise | Does be 
i at such spiritu: lory 
of God is transient t On the 
would fall into » disastrous 
expocted it to remain undimmed, 
mush fitful beings that wo swiftly 
hatever good wegain. Tho continuity 
buman life is dependent upon a 
trengtned tnt _tho strngih oon fall 
ut the strength soon 
‘We wash and are clean, but the dust at once 
begins to settle on our flosh. So we see 
Divine beauty, but tho vision pales. Wo 
imbibe love, but our hourte run dry. 
We are imbued with holy purposss, but our 
efforts falter. Wo resolve to do good, yet 
never do it as we would. We dotermine 
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cual 
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@sily bread. Our hope lies not in personal 
constancy, but in nevor-onding ronowal from 
above. Moses had but to go into tho sioaay. 
tabernacle and stand bofure tho Lord 
his countenance again glistencd as before. 
And when we follow his oxumrile all that has 
boon taken away by tho world in restored, 
enorgice revived, fuinting hopes 
spring up again within the breast, and the 
ght of godliness comes as natmally aa the 
ily dawo to our revolving earth. Thus 
in spite of all our tendencies to fade and 
there may bo fulfilled in our experi: 
law of overlasting progress unfolded 
lc, “ Weall with unveiled faces, 
in a mirror the glory of the 
transformed into the sume it 
to glory, sven as by the Lord 
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AMONG TIKE BIRDS. 
By CHARLES DIXON, Avruon oy “ Ronat Brxo-Lava,” wro. 


TV.—IN AUTUMN, 


T= last days of summer and the fist of 
autumn aio marked by a sis iking quict- 
noas amongst bird life. The music of nearly 
orery tpeciee is hushed; most hirds are moro 
ing than teual, many disajpoar to all but 

the keenest sorntiny; and only an occasional 
chirp betraya thoir whoroaboute, Hirde aro 
now moulting; but a3 the autumn days come 
on apaco wo gradually soo tho apparently de- 
sertod woods and ficlds filled once more with 
thoir feathcred inhahitants—songloss, to re- 
main so until tho following spring. ‘To this 
rulo, however, there are one or two 
tiona, Undoubtedly tho homely little robin 
is the most prominent songster in autumn. 
‘His sweot strains lond life to the woods and 


hedgerows, aul the shrubberies and gardena cal 


aro made glal Ly his music, just ss the 
Michaelmas duisies ond chrysunthemums 
givo a last touch of welcome colour to the 
flower bods Every one knows the robin, 
almost evory ono is familiar with his rich, 
swoot melody. ‘There is something plaintive 
about the 10)in’s soug—a melancholy sad- 
noss tliat seems in harmony with falling 
leaves, damp, decaying vegetation and bare 
boughs. As an autumn songeter the wren is 
sure to attract constunt notice, his song being 
renewed after the moult, and attaining all ita 


loud and varied boauty as the mellow days} 


excep- song of 


of tho Indian summer gild tho waning yoar. 
The song thrush may sing 2 little now and 
thon in antumn, and tho blackbird warble 
oven loss fioquently still; but tho mellow 
voice of the “ stormoock,” or misaol-thrush, is 
now at ita best. Tho starling and hodge- 
‘ow are also autumn songstois, and cou- 
tribute no mean share to the scanty consort 
of tho woods and fields at this season. 
Anothor bird that regains its song directly 
after the moult is the skylark There is 
something delightfully English about the 
i is bird—no cite wate seems ~ 
thoroughly in harmony with our peacef 
meadows Vand breosy uplands, It speaks 
cloquently of freedom, and is on long muzi- 
‘declamation against restraint, Hia de- 
lightful trills are as well known os thoy aro 
indeseribable, and though they seem more in 
place above the buttercupe and daisies, prim 
Toses and daffodils of spring, they are none 
the lesa welcome when carolied forth in the 
fresh autumn air over the browns and yel- 
Jows and purples of the dying yoar, 
‘Throughout the autumn montha birds are 
constantly shifting their ground—secking 
out suitable retreats for the coming winter. 
‘The moorlands and the mountains are almost 
deserted ; the birds which have bred on these 
high grounds during the summer retire to 
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the more sheltered country, and 
lower valleys, The meadow pipits now 
ave the moors and vist the fields and 
manure heape of the caaried districts , , the 
linneta, the twites, and tl Ww 
the gorse, the heather, Si the pba 
tain trout-streama, and frequent the fielda 
and lower reaches of the rivers. The cur- 
the plovers, and other water fowl have 
sped to the coasta. The ring-ouzel and the 
cuckoo have gono to Africa; the morling 
have retired to the lower grounds; the wheat- 
ears and whinchats have commenced their 
long southern journcy; and the red grouse, 


i 


the ptarmigan, and tho 
only birds left upon the highest uplands. 
Autumn is the time for many birds to 
pater into Hooks for the wintors,eolitary 
irda bocome grosarious, and most species 
now display an amount of sociability they 
eore meal o in wt any other acason. These 
large ‘are composed principally of the 
young birds hatched the previous season, 
and their parcnts Anothor marked and im- 
portant feature of bird hfo in autumn is the 
ering together of many of our migrato1 
previous to taking their departure, In 
the early September daya wo see tho awal- 





‘Wild Swan Byung to bw winter home 


fows and martina congrogating im vast com- }look like thick eablos when seon from a dia 


panics ub cortam well-recounisod points of 
meeting, The sir is fall of the fluttering 


little birds as they course to and fro, nvisily harvested we find 


twittering to each other, as if discussing the 
long journey before thom. Rows of tired 
birda perch on the roofs of buildings, un 
fences, the tops or “ngs” of stacks, und on 
telegraph wires. Many of these aro young 
binds,end theirpaents may frequently bo seen 
conveying food to them “Ont of our lutea. 
tions represents a sceno often to be witnessed 
in autumn, when the birds seem particulatly 
fond of resting on the wires From end to 
end of the long span the brds cluster in a 
dense, noisy throng, and the slender wires 


‘tance. 

As soon os the grain has been cut and 
@ broad, down stubbles 
the choson haunts of many Jonls of birds 
‘One of the most familar Lands uf Py atabble 
1g the partridge, now m coveys of varying 
suze. We offen flush theee skulking, toni 
birds from our very feot, and the whirr of 
their wings is quite startling as thoy hurry 
awny. Large flocks of sparrows and grec 
finch also frequent thesc places to feed on 
the seatterod gram, and where tho stubbles 
have been sown down with clover we are 
ure to mect with the skylark in abundance. 


'Tho yellow bunting and the chaffiuch may 
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often be seon on the hedges, especislly near dove have ;,and by the end of October 
the gatewuys und in the lanes whore the the redwings avd the bramblings aro back 
bushes on cither side almost moot everhesd. again from Swedish woods, frequenting the 
Here groat numbers of straws become lodged, fields during the day, retiring to the ever- 
brushed from the waggona as the corn is greens at dusk. 

carted throug hem; md these little finches ~ Changes rapid and continnous are alan 
are busy picking out the grain, sometimes taki among the birds of the coast. 
fair, ‘or a"momant’ belore’ s fall cet, Atif toe sonate® atetonn af thn eon ts 


then boaring it to the ground. The wood- as scon as tho can fly a grand break- 
Pigeons and stock-doves, wild and ducks ing up takes The long winter vce 
alzo come to the stubbles for their share of the tion has commenced, and the birds of these 


corn. The turnip-fields are now roplete with rocks and islets and cliffs disperse over the 
Dirddife, In early moming, as we wander surrounding sca, many species, such as the 
knee-deep among the broad green leaves, all terns, going southwards to the tropics, The 
wet with dew, we flush great numbers of low flat mud banks and salt of the 


Off to tho neareat cover. Where the turnips appearance on these mud fiata i 
havo partly failed and a bare patch of ground In thonsands this little arctic stranger 
occurs, especially if it be at all swampy, we quents the coast, many lingering through the 
are sure to moot with the meedow pipit, winter, but the great majority 

which flits about and perches on the leat passing on to the weet Africun coast. Dunling 
uttoring ita plaintive note; and in countless hordes rest on these muds, and 


T 
ii 


the crop inthickest we may by chance flush » may often be vean in oot aot flocks wheeling 
short-cared owl, « stray wo or ® Iand- turning wit lous precision just 
rail which has not yet {eft its summer hsunte, shove the sallow water or the wet sbinksg 
The wooda in antumn contain much of beach. Another bird which comes a litt 
interost, When October ita the birch later on in autumn to these pleooe ia tho 


conpices in tinte of fet relon Se oie ow a tn rf 
harmit it crest is Borope and picka up a rich living on the 
them. Partios these delicate birds (1 coasts and adjo 
amallest British species) linger in them ing the course of tidal rivera to more inland 
 fow days on their sou! journey, and , districts. The shores of tho Wash in autumn 
every now and then the males burst out into ‘aro perhaps the most intorosting haunt of 
sweetest song. Thoy frecly fraternise with birds in this country. Miles of mud flat and 
ms pete and poss: ef oe tho salt marah form a safe retreat ay sist 
lender twiga where 8 hang species of British shore bird, from the 
niher than the thick branches and trunks big luabering gulls and xecse, to the shy 
which the tits scarch for iuscct food In ducks, wild curlows dainty dunlins. 
the oak woods whore the acorns chance to The fishormen profit by such an abundance 
bo the thickoat wo shall be sure to moet of birds, and thousands aro netted or shot 
with the shy plicasants who wander up and every year in this ono district alone, Miles 
down boneath the trees in quest of them, of notting are stretchod across the mud in 
whilst in the branches overhoad the jaysand most parts of the Wash, and with a suitable 
reoks aro pulling thom off. The rook may tide and favourable weather vast quantities 
often be sven clinging toe large neorn at the of birds are cought. From this interesting 


oxttemity of a slonder twig breaking it off district it is but » short distance to the 
by his own weight. Our rambles reveal the Broads; and here ws mot with many birds 
doparturo of tho summer mi No in autumn which profer an inland to alittoral 


longer does tho little groy flycatcher moodily haunt. Someof the moat charming vignettes 
ait on tho long branches that droop over the of bird-life may here be scou by the observer 
wall into the adjoining field, he has sped who ig caroful not to slurm his feathered 
away to the oases in Algoria; no longer do favourites. Our artist has given us agraphic 

ear the trembling notes of the wood at fonland in ihe evening’s dusk 
‘wren in the trostops, or tho chiffchaffs A big white banks of autunmal fog beng 
notonous ery from tho lower branches ; the low over the Broads, and the sighing of the 
nightingale, the redstart, and the ‘wind through the dead bending is fit- 


fee 
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partiosof thorareand beautiful bearded 
titmouse cling to the rush stoma and 
flutter across the open water from 
one thicket to another ; scores of coota 
swim gracefully about tho wide oxpan- 
sivo pools; and various species of fresh- 
water dacks, over wary und watchful, 
detect the slightest dunger from afar. 
Throughout the aninmn months 
tho migration of birds is in progress, 
The 4] movements of birds are 
much quicker than in autumn. Then 
birds seem all anxious to yet to their 
summer quarters as ‘quickly ag 
sible ; but on the return journey 
travel much more leisurely, and, of 
course, in larger numbers. Birds are 
also more gregarious iu autumn than 
in spring, and many spocies frateraise 
for the journey which ure never sson 
= sol’ day ther ate fouhert tral 
7 y theso little feathered travel- 
—_en lers are hastening soutlward—follow- 
ing summer in one vest fluttering 
ting music to such # wild, even solemn scene. throng. In tho still autumn nights we 
The shy wild ducka aro swimming about in may clten hear the eries of those migratory 
the light, all unconscious of danger, birds aa they pass over high in air above 
whilst 2 big grey heron in moody contem: us. Sometimes the harch notes of a horon 
plation of ull things piscatorial stands like a will be heard, or the shrill cull of a curlow 
statue on an old wrecked fen boat, Timid or golwit; and now and then tho loud 
ruil and moorhens swim in and out amongst trampetlike scream of the wild swan, ren- 
the reeds, and on rare occasions a bittern or dered musical by distance, sunnds clearly 
a wild swan will fly startled away. Little from thesky, This maynificent bird is shown 
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in one of our engravings fying swiftly 

to his winter home. He is fresh pig 

solitudes of the arctic regions, and ia seeking 

wome extensive pool or quiet part of the 

coast, Two willow wrens are flying in his 

company, but their destination t# much 
er to the aonth. 

The migration of birls is boset with many 
perils and many difficulties, Birds often lose 
their way ; a contrary wind or a spell of dark 
cloudy weathor aj to disorganize their 
movements, and, like mariners without a 
compuss, they are at a loas which direction to 
take. Many wonderful acones are witnessod 
at the lighthouses on some parts of the British 
boasts during | tho season of migration. 
Sometimes when the moon is suddenly 
hidden hy a bank of clouds the lanterns of 
tho lighthouses are the point to which the 
stream of migrants hasten, and whero in » 
eoufuned fluttering throng they beat against 
tho glass like moths round a candle, and fly 
toand fro, utterly bewildered and com; 

Tost, Trem to havo a of their tras 
course, aimlessly about, many killing 
themselvoa against the others falling 
into the water below. light-men are 
alert on these occasions, and capture num- 
bers of the poor lost travellers with hand- 
nots, Many of the birda ure too tired or too 
dazed to movo, and allow themsclves to bo 
takon by the hand as they sit on the balcony. 
Qur largest picture vividly portrays a 
lighthouse on one of theso migration nights. 
Tho tido of migration ia at its height. ‘The 
night is dark, and the lanterns are the con- 
tral point of attraction for the countless hosts 


of birds that were crossing the sea whon the how 


sky became overcast. irda of many dif- 
ferent spaciea are fying together, or are 
attracted from all points of the compass by 
the brilliant light, Ducks and ore tra- 
yelling with gold-crests and swallows, Star- 
ings aud finches are flying side by side with 

and waders. Warblers and herons scat- 
ter scientific classification to the winds, and 
fraterniao with swans and goateuckers and 
luke, Falcons and owls appear to loso all 
propensity for preying on their helpless 
fellow - voyagers, and fly harmlessly to 
and fry amongat their companions in mis- 
fortune. As soon as the weather cloars, and 
the moon shines forth once more, the bi 
appear to yet on thoir right track again, and 
the feuthored. hosta aro gone aa mudonly ax 
they came. Thess migratory movements 
Jend bird-life ita greatest churm in autumn. 
‘Wherever and whenever we wander out into 
the woods or by the shore sigus of the great 
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feathered exodus now in are to be 

Vahaped Ine taken by the mifrating gos, 
i en by the migrating 

or in the lower atmosphere fattoring 


throng of martins and swallows, proclaim the 
movements of some of our feathered friends. 
‘Almost every wood, and field, and lane, and 
highway are tenantod by birds bent on thoir 
annual pilgrimage; and bird after bird de- 
parts as the autumn draws to ita close, their 
places boing taken by others from’ moro 
northern lands, 

‘There is wleo e beautiful and indescribablo 
ebarm about the woods and in autumn 
which they at no othor time of the 
year. How dolightful are tho clear, freah 
eutumn mornings, when we wander out into 
the fields, and down tho Janes, and through 
the woods! What s wealth and varicty of 
bewitching colours adorn them now, and how 
delicately posit the evn oelvore of 
gowamer, laden and spangled with dow, 
which yokes togother every leaf and twig 
and grast-blade! How eagorly the binds are 
engaged in feeding on the various fruits and 
berries of the season! Many birds subsist 
ehnost entirely on these fruita and berries in 
sutamn. Tho bilberries and cranberriea are 
tarings llega on Hebron end tt 

feod eagorly on orries and Le 

wax-like fruit of the mountain-eab. 
in, thero is something ineftably awoct 
about the robin’s song at season, cape 
cially as wo listen to it at nightfall, when 
the evoning mists are rising from the wood- 
hay and ied retype ne a refulyout 
light over the brightly painted troea, Then 
Dasy are the siskins and tho titmice in 
the alder-trees by the stream, and how on- 
ing the redpoles aud goldfinches on the 
ain woody wastes aa these little birds cling 
to the tall prickly thistlo-stems, and scatter 
the downy seeds to the wind! Nutbrown 
i pleasantest months in 
the whole year for the naturalist, and from 
the Dorin to the end of this delightful 
poriod bird-life is for over on tho change. Ax 
the painted leaves fall to tho earth aud acct 
mulate in big brown and yellow drifts by the 
treotrunks and in tho a, We ATO On 
abled to ubserve the sctions of muny binls 
that all the summer have been hidden by 


‘birds the foliage. We can now watch the wood. 


pockers pursue their erratic way up tho 
gnarled and rugged trunks in quont of insocte, 
and scan every movement of tho tits and 
ring-doves high up in the slender branches, 
Then on the ground how the various birds 
Detrey their whereabouts az they hop 
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Autama Broaing on the Brodn, 


ot the dead, fallen leaves! The 
and blackbirds particularly love to 
frequent the jis season, and hop 
along under the dense cover with surprising 
quiel In our wanderings through the 
plantations and quiet corners of the coppices 
we may now flush the woodcock from its 
retreat soon the dead leaves; and to 
the swampy ote the jack-snipo has once 
‘more returned for the winter. antumn 

‘numbers of young herona wander far 

their birthplace and stray up the rivers 
and brooks in quest of fish; and now and 
buzzard may be met 
with on migration across the i heaths. 
Onur wanderings among the birds in autumn 


ar 


are full of uncertainty, which tends to 
increase tho charm of outdoor observa: 
tions. Now is the season for some of 
cor rae Ent to seoeuially reach this 
country—distinguished strangers from 
the north of Europe and the far East. 
Many of the birds that lent an interest 
to the woods and fields in epring and 
summer have gone; but to componente 
us for their absence othera have come, 
and ere constantly arriving, to tako their 
place, whilst the element of uncertainty as to 
what species wo may chance to moot with 
in our rambles ia a grand inducement to 
aa much as possible of the dolicioua 
ny autumn out of doors “among the 
birds. : 

But the limita of our spaco are al- 
ready reached, and in bidding the renders 
who may have followed us through thess 
brief and imperfect sketches of bird-life 
adieu, wa may be allowed to express the 
sincere hope that some of them may be 
led by their perusal to the study of a 
scienco which abounds with the highest and 
the deepest interest. 


SLAVERY IN AFRICA. 
Br Communmaz V. L. CAMERON, B.N., C.B., D.O.L, Avrmoz or “‘Acnom Avan,” ane. 


Dp any of us realiso what these words and the crimes and sufferings entailed by it, 
mean! I venture to think that very with every prospect of success. 
few do, or such a storm of indignation again, say: “Oh, the extension 
horror would sweep from one end of the of legitimate commerce and of misionary 
country to the other as had never before enterprise are going on apace, and to them 
deen equalled, we must look aa the proper and effectual 
Tdo not only mean, are we cognisant of means to put an end to slavery.” 
what happens in Africa, but do we actually — They are usefal and poworful factors, and 
bring home to our hearts and minds what their beneficial influence is not to be denied ; 
occurs: what crimes of arson, murder, and but the progress caused by them is slow, and 
Tapine the alavera commit, and what wide- before Sapean do much large districta of 
read misery their deeds entail! I pray Atrica wil be depopulated. 
we do not, or I would expect the Lieutenant Wissmann, in a 


would understand spoken French. proved 2 ings Carietion saissionarien Tutants; bet 
to believe my fellow countrywomen it is clear SS eon jays 
ignorant of apoken French to believing 
guilty of cal and indifference to 
appeal made to them on behalf of 
i ple af Africa by 
10 the people of Great Britain 
every minute 9 fresh victim is se 
the slave-stealers, that not an hour 
cell more — cat peing Hiled or torn . 
Son eee ganas (need ae anes, ‘This is pretty plain speaking, and follow- 
month of August, in which I write and ing, a it dd, upon tho danoription of atroci- 
when most of us are enjoying = holidsy, tics which have never been assed, even 
forty Ave Shouand more witims ara being iF thoy havo boon oquallod, in tha history of 
Mo the number of those who, through +49 world, would, one should have thought, 


Cardinal Lavigerie and opens appeal Ptr have evoked some more evidenco of feeling 
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for aid and protection nore 61 

mst n and sympathy from his audience than the con- 
fonless criminals that evar disgraced the cinaing sentonce of the Prosident, in moving 

Wome people may anewer, “Why do you * Vote of thanks to the lesturer 

ask ua for help now? This bas been going __‘‘It was not for him to sey to what exteut 
em ala, an ane gray wel Zon al tg ii habia 
that it is useless to take any active means to Entel in Africa, but that result would 
pnt an end to it, It is very horrible, but outa in the long run be soonmlished by bore 
what can we dot” ‘complete tio and subwoquent oosupstion of 


‘We ask for help now bocanse the horrible» country by « auperior reco. 

condition of aflairs obtaining in Contral Probably General Strachey, in his position 
Africa is daily growing worse, because much as president of a scientific society, could say 
of the ovi! is of recent dato, and because our iit else; but we aro not all presidente of 
improvol knowledge of the country and cli- scientific societies, and trammolled by official 
mate, and of how to treat malarial fevers, responsibilities, and we need not acquiesce 
has rendered it possible for active steps to in the fecling “that doubtless in the long 
be taken to putan end to this horrible traffic, run,” &. .. . 


© Tum anirg the eutimete Imade in Afticn, Oardinaa- —* Published in the August number of the Bociety's “Pre 
‘vigeria quadruples theee aumbers. sting” 
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‘Wisemann tells us that the work must be — Pe maust not think that slavery in 
dome quickly. We cannot afford to wait for Africa is @ stationary ovil, and that 
exploration or occupation; what has to be what is now happening han always been 
done must be done at onca, ot the question ing, ss Sir Jamea Fe: m_esemed 
of slavery will solve iteelf by the extinction to believe, when in reply to Mr. M’Neil in 
of the races fram which the earriera of ivory the House of Commons he said, No doubt 
aud the slave marts are supplied, the slave trade ix active in the interior of 

I Africa, and attended with immense suffering, 
but it is probebly not more provalent than 
formerly, whilo ‘its chief cata have besn 
shifted, and we are better informed of it than 
formerly through tho scttlera on the lakes,” 

If this part of his answer were absolutely 
correct it would be no reason for ua to 
refrain from endeavouring to put a stop to 

pair tho atrocities that aro daily being committed; 
ts were known to be destroyed, ivory- | but though the centres where i 
merchants would st once take steps to put is now carried on are not the same as 
an end to the wonecossary waste, Shall we | waro fifty years ago, and therefore it may bo 
do nothing to save the thousands and thou- ‘correct to say that thoy have shifted, this 
sands of men, women, and children whose shifting means that countries that not long 
fate is woree than that of the elephants’, | were unknown to and unvisited by 
and whove only crime is that they are not‘ slave-traders are now boing rapidly depopu- 
able to help themeclves ? Inted, while the numbor of victims ia increas- 

T know myself that I have urged the deve- | ing, and tho barbarona manner of carrying 
lopment of Jegitimate ecommerce and the | on the slave-bunte is growing more 
extension of missionary enterprise as pallia- and cruel every day. 

the slave trade, but though much —_ About fifty years ago the Zanzibar traders 

i beon did not penetrate more than two hundred 

and the discase has reachod such an miles into the interior, and were contented 

acute stage that more drastic remedies are to find their supply of slaves in that arsa 

r and to ivory from the Wanyam- 

Cardinal Lavigorie told us how Captain wesi who brought it down cither to the 

Joubert, settling in the contre of Africa and | coast or to the advanced poste of the Indian 
organizing s smail foree of three hundrod , and Wasuahili traders. 





is ; ly 
in advocati formation of corps of a vance of tho coast people, and founded the 
 Belelane to the ucigh- sottlement thero, which is now no well known 
a” an Sir R Burton talied in a letter trade in tropial Africa, For on yeare (is 
vik” a6 Si n called itin » in tropical Africa. For ten yoars this 
oe ines wan practealy their farthost point, and then 
the slave-dealers, they reached the Tangupyika and ostablishod 
i is themselves on ita shores at Kawele in Ujiji, 
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‘were not long content with their posi- 

time has come when it must be decided tion here and soon crossod the lake and 

whether the destinics of tropical Africa are made their way, some to the country of tho 
in i a lers aianely ta Nyaen into Manyuema, end 

from the north, east, and west, or whether ullimately to Nyangwe. 

they are to pass into those of Christian and Shortly before the expedition led by Oy 

civilised nation tain (now Sir Richard) Burton passed, 

Even if we palter and delay, tho crisis must Unyanyembe, th traders from that plece 
one day come, for constantly the number of made their ray, the Victoria Nyanza. 
the slavers from Zanzibar and Arabia who The extension of the slave trade southwards 
are suiting ‘Chemsstves in Africa is increas’ from Egypt has occurred in the same space 
ing, and they are gathering round them of time, for the rufians mot by Speke and 

ter numbers of the most savage and bar- Grant on their journey from Zanzibar to 
Catous of the native tribes. Cairo, and those with whom Baker had to 
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deal in his first expedition, were among the 
carliest who had made their way of 
Gonrlokoro, Gondokoro, indeod, only sprang 
into being after tho passage of the by 
the Egyptian expedition in 1839, for pre- 
vious to that tha whole country south of the 
barrier was n terra inragnifa to slavo-bunter 
and ivory-merchant alike. 

The atrocious slave raids of Abu Raood 
and Zohchr which spread out into the eoun- 
try of the Baohr-cl-Ghazal, and which there 
can be little doubt wore winked at by Nubar 
Tasha, wore of oven a Inter dato; but to 
‘what an extent this slave trade in the Egyp- 
‘tian Soudan had grown may he to some ex- 
tent pmessed at by the fact that in 1880 
Gosai had forty thousund Iherated slaves on 
hia hands, 


But while Gordon and his Hentenants ! commerce haa 


wore struggling against this evil and doing 
marvels, the impoit of slaves into Egypt 
proper still wont on, und though alaves coal 
not openly come down tho Nilo past Khar- 
toum, thoy wore marched by the desert 
route, called the Arham (from its requiring 
forty days to travorse), into Dongola, whonco 
thoy were distriluted to their consumors. 
ince tho English occupation of Egypt, 
the importation of slaves into thal heir 
has consed, and tho liberation of slaves al- 
ready imported is going on apaco under the 
direction of my old friend and companion, 
Colone] Schacfor Boy. But if is no 
longer « mart for slaves, snothor Mahomme- 
dan State haa boen found to purchare them, 
and those who would, if tho same conditions 


atill obtained, have boon sent to Fyypt, are sla 


now driven to Tripoli, and for the painful 
and dangerous 0 of the Arb, tho 
atill moro oiafuland dangoroun march across 
the Sahara hea beon substituted. No rela- 
tion of any traveller in the Southern 
tian Soudan, whether of Schweinfarth, Jin- 
ker, Felkin, or no mutter whom, fails in telling 
an how the “Toorkis” were spreading their 
dovastationa far and wide; and now that 
north of the littlo spot of light at Wadelai, 
whore Emin Pusha so gallantly maintains 
himeclf, all European influence has been 
awept away, there ean be but small doubt 
that horrors equal to any of which we havo 
ever heanl are atill being porpotrated. 
From tho Egyptian Soudan westwards to 
the waters of tho Niger, lie the band of 
‘Museulman states peopled by Semitic ne- 
groids, whose infusion of Semitic blood and 
adoption of El Yelam has enabled them to 
put on « voueer of spurious civilization, and 
all these States, Wadai, Baghirmi, Bornu, 
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and tho rost, are consumers of slaves, and 
draw their supplies from the yet unoxplored 
regiona betwoon tho Niger and the Congo. 
‘They are in communication with their co- 
religions to the north of the Subare, and 
a ready salo for those of their human 
chattels that they do not keep for their own 
purposes, in Fezzan, Tuat, and tho southern 
fringos of Algeria whore Fronch influence 
docs not extend, while farthor wost the 
markets of Morocco aro upplied by tho 
Touaregs and other Somiticised and nomad 
tribes, 
Tho West Coast export trade has cease, 
having heen finally jmt an cnd to by tho 
energetic measures adopted by Commodore 
A. PB. E Wilmot between 1862—1865, 
since which, and owing to which, legitimaty 
i progressed by ‘leaps and 
bounds. Tho catonsion of legitimate com- 
| moree in this instanco lias horn due to tho 
extinction of the slave trate, and not the 
* extinetion of the alave trarle to the extension 
of legitimate commerce, as was urged by 
Sir damos Fergusson. 
Tut though the West Coast slave trade has 
owe Bier gi now consisting 
il, ivory, oud other products instea 
of human heings—the slave trade behind 
Angola and Bonguola still oxista, and the 
cnlore of Kassanci and Bihé aro pushin 
farther and farther into the intorior, and 
the mobs by whom thoy are sccompanicd 
are paid for such servicos as they ler by 
being permitted to proy on the natives, to 
munior, rob, bum, ateal, and carry into 


wvory.. 
I myself saw that East-Coast traders had 
met pooplo from Bihé, in Urua, and was 
an unwilling witnoss of the vile bolaviour of 
theeo brutes, who wore led by a man who 
called himself a Christian. 

‘Now wo hear that tho Angolan clavo- 
dealers have even reached Nyangwe, and 


nessed when they by his station 
on their return with eight bundred 
wrotched victims, 


The Arabs are jealous of tho appearance 
of Europeans near their slave-hunting 
grounds; but they appear to have shown no 
jealousy or foar 29 their co-partnors in 
crime, The slave caravan from Urus, with 
‘ which I bad to travel, consisted mainly of 
‘ women and children, the men having been 

mostly elanghtored, only a few being retained 

* Bator; the Portanuess usot fo inveion thote slaves ths, 


Bre facweomale of part of “ 7 
Seafoam of yar of a ball of lading at  Aorow fron 
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aa as they would not have bean 
‘aly: disposed of in the countries on the 
Upper Zambeai, which their ca intended 
visiting after I left Bihé, while women and 
children, capecially girls, commanded a good 
price in cattle and ivory. 

T have for a timo said nothing about the 
extension of thoir alave-trading operations 
by the Zanzibar poople ; but it is I 
consider them the worst of all that 1 have 
reserved them until now. 

‘When I passod through Manyuema, on my 
way to Nyangwo, Manyuoma was practically 
untouched by the slavers, who then were not 
sufliciontly powesful to daro to stir up the 
pooplo against them, and those who had 
gone northwards from Nyangwe lied boen 

iven back with heavy losses. Tipotipo 
had nevor croasod tho Lomami, and Jumaa 
Merikcani’s camp in Urus ropresonted. the 
farthest advance of the East Coast peoplo in 
that Iatitule.* Now almost, if not quite, 
ap to the Aruwimi the country has been de- 
vastated, Manynoma is boing rapidly reduced. 


to a howling wildorness, and lately, as wo 
aro tokl by Lioutonant Wissmann in tho 
sume papor that I have already quoted 


Sayol, « lieutenant of Tipo-tipo’s, bas 
tho Tomami, and the consequonces are 
tok in tho nt Gorman’s own words, 

Ue ined —— « the fertile and beautiful 
country through whi passed, its largo 
towns shaded by palm-groves, whoso age 
attested how long they had afforded shelter 
to tho descendants of thoso who had planted 
them, 


He then goes on to toll us of the poacaful 
agricultural race dwolling in savage plenty, 
who wero the boyy. ownrs of these sylvan 
ous of are ibe _ a toys, of 

ir gosta and fowle—in short, ints a 
pictaro of a primitive race ntiatused by 
war's alarme, knowing nothing of slave raids, 
except by dim and distant rumours, and 
willing tu welcome kindly the airangere 
whoeo real for knowledge had brought 
to their doors. A 

‘That was in 1881. A country more popu- 
Jous than almost any that had yet been seen 
in Africa, a people alresdy w advanced in 

e peaceful arts, overy man living in security 
undor the shade of is own palm fa the midat 
+of his own farm, their fow and simple wants 
only supplied by the bounty of the soil. 

‘issmann and his followers had no diffi- 


culty in maintaining amicable rolations with ° 


soot Sen Tabit’s Yemey, to the Wert Coast which 435; 
lem on ton Sew erociag the ‘te 
a eat, sad ar Bat 


Arabs, led to no unmedints or parmansn$ 
‘be wonsidared. 
FrIx—aa 
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these “gentle aa .” and when they parted 
it was with the Einlieet feelings cn either 


side, I will now quote Lioutonant Wiss 
mann verbatim ;— 


“our yrere had gone whoa I once more found 
myself fu the centro af Afoea, , .  Onco Tore wo 


the large town of the Bagns . 
S55 ots laowng ming wo eect 
as 
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unnecewary. Ev. 
tia Paper of Wiemann’, and & 
ird fascination upon me, I be- 
come moro and more disgusted that such 
things should be permitted to exist, The 
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chief of these human ficnds (I once had 
hotter thoughts of the Zanzibar traders, and 
hoped that they might bo utilised in the 
civilisation of Africa) is the mainstay of the 
expedition under Mr. Stanley. 

At Nyangwo, if I had indulged in a very 
wild form of slave-doaling, my way down 
the Congo would have been freoly open. At 
Tipo-tipo’s camp I renounced the idea of 
crogsing the Lomami, and, being the first 
explorer of tho countrios of whose devasta- 
tion Wissmann has told ua, because I did 
not believe that ono waa justified in shoddit 
one drop of blood for the sake of geographic 
knowledge, and never did I allow s mile to 
be fired save in tho strictest self-lefence. 

Autres tempo, autres meewrs ; porbaps if all 
explorers hail been as scrupulous as I was, 
‘wo should not know 40 mmch as we now do 
of the interior of Afica ; hut certainly, judg- 
ing by resulta up to the present moment, 
the opening up of Africa haa not resulted in 
ineroasod happiness to tho inhabitants of the 
“Dark Continent,” 

The timo has now come whon wo can no 
Tonger plead ignoranco ; trom missionaries of 
ovory branch of tho Cutholic Church of Christ 
wo hear of the suflorings of the negro. Those 
who would rise tho nativo racos and abolish 
slavery by tho introduction of the arts of 
peace and tho oxtension of Jogitimate com- 
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meres have been attacked by the ala 
dealers, and 6 gentleman holding the 
tion of Britiah 


‘onsul has been stripped of 
his clothes, and flouted and jeored at by the 
tradors in human ficsh. 

‘The AntiSlavory Socioty has done wonders 
by the employment of moral force, and s 
long vista is open to it for the beneficial om- 

$ of the arm to which itis restricted. 

‘wish the Anti-Slavery Socisty Godspeod in 
its oable work, but ae ee Tcan- 
not agreoing wil i avigorio, 
Cardinal Manning, and Lisutonant Wise 
man in thinking that the timo bas come for 
the employment of active moans. 

I cannot here enter into the description of 
the methods that I would adopt for dealing 
with this ever-increasing evil ; but though to 
Jearn the name or whereabouta of a new lake, 
Tiver, or mountain I would not burn a singlo 
cartridge, I think that it would bo right, 
advisuble, and propor to use all the resources: 
of modern warlare in order t rescuo the no- 
tives of Africa from slavery, rapine, murder, 
and suddon death. 

Tam ready to act up to what I write, and 
would froely givo my life in tho cause of 
freedom, and will glailly co-oporuto in an} 
possible manner either here or in Africa wit 
those who I trust will resolvo that this dis- 
grace to humanity shall no longer exist. 


SON OF MAN, 


“Tumno eum; mabil humans q me abcoum puto.” 


Bs mo not rcorn my follow-men, 
Eson tho bad and luso : 
For man is man ; I feol it when 
T look into his fase. 


Why should I question who or whence 5 





‘The Son of God, ‘tis said, of old 
‘Was man. It is enough, 

Some throad of trae, if tarnished, gold 
‘Runa through all human stuff 


Jt may ho that a roverent oyo, 


Thia isa man. Ah, mo! Or thut = tender thought, 
Although 1 cannot roverence, Will bring the colours out which lio 
T yot would tonder bo, ‘Unnoticed though inwrought. 
Ti be be mau, this mun to sorve ‘The truthless look, tho shuflling gait, 
Is my prorogative. ‘The mind that darkly schemes, 
‘The question not, Docs he deserve t How hatotal! Yet I will nod hate, 
jut, What have I to give? But watch for heavenly gleams, 
‘Thus would I treat this fellow-man, 
‘Abased but highly born ; 
‘Expectant I his face would scan, 
‘Without a thought of seorn. 


THE REALMS OF GOLD. 
3 Balk about Poetry. 
Br JOHN DENNIS. 


T may be as woll to begin by saying that 
I this talk is intonded for youthful readers 
of pootry, and especially for those who aro 
jnst beginning to gain some senso of its 

eanty, and some ae to oxplore the 
enchanting region which our great poets 
have made ther own. That rogion is not 

full of lovely flowors and folings, but it 
is full also of precious fruits and? healing 
herbe, For the poeta, when they rightly 
breardecr pte their pee are our wisest 
teachors ; their aj to the heart as 
well as to the intellect, and tho mausio of 





their voices lingers in the memory, filling us 
with happy and olovating thoughts. 
‘You will perhaps ask mo to define pootry, 


‘but this is not in my power. Many dofini- 
tious havo been givon, from the days of the 
rock philosophors to our own, but not one 
of thom is, T think, adequate. Woll, wo can 
enjoy lifo withont oxplnining it, and if wo 
eoull state with scientific accuracy what 
poetry is, 1 am sure we should not delight 
one whit the moro in tho rhythmical har 
mony of vorse. Lut if we cannot define 
pootry thore is much about the art which it 
38 not difficult to understand, We cannot 
fail to sco that whon tho poot, to use Milton's 
phrase, mate on hia singing robes, ho is in a 
state of exalted foeling, m which he secs 
visions, and is forced, as it woro, to uttor 
what ho aoos in metre. found emotion 
Kindles tho imagination, and the poot’s heart. 
finda no rest until he is able to express what: 
is stirring within him in a beautiful ond 
lasting form. And wo sce too that, while 
there may be abundant verse without pootry, 
there can be no pootry, although there may 
‘be much that is pootical, without vorse. The 
substance noods also the form, and it is a 
mistake to speak of the most imaginative 
2 work as if it were a poem. 

What I wish to do is to take you with mo 
into our English realm, the woslthiest and 
moet spacious in the world, and to give a few 
suggestions which may serve na sign-posta on 
Your pout journey. Let me in the first 

ran gan . 
which a youthful reader ly to fall. 
English literaturo has now become a part of 
scholastic oducation, and English poots espe- 
cially are studied with the minute atiention 
to grammar and syntax which was at ono 
tims given only to the classics of Grooce and 
Rome. With this object s play of Shake 





speate is criticised, not for its fine qualities 
88 poetry, but for its verbal pecnliarities, and 
tho exquisite music of Comus in dissocted 
in ordor to discovor the author's idioms and 
grammatical inflections, To thia course of 
study no objection ean be made, but it may 
bo ed, and will be, if the student ima- 
pine that while thus enlarging his know- 

Igo of English ho ja also studying poatry. 
That must be pursued from the standing. 
point of literature, not of ; and it 
1 only through what I may call, for want of 
a better term, “literary apprehension,” that 
a poot’s work can bo understood. If Dryas- 
dust asks you what poetry proves, you cun- 
not answer him; but if onco your mind 
opens to the inspiration of a tragedy like 
‘Aing Lear, an ology like Lycidas, or an ode 
Tike that ou Ivisutions of Immortality, you 
will feel that the imaginative truth of poetry 
ig ox real as 9 formula of alyelra, 

Now lot mo suppose that you know little 
of the poetry of your couutry beyond the 
pisos published in selections and possibly 
lcarnt at schvol, which fur that reason you 
‘may hate as Lord Byron hated Homes. With 
tho yroat landmarks of our poetical history 
you may be slightly woquainted, knowing 
something alout Chancer, though you have 
not read his Cuuterhury Tales, “knowing 
s little by report of tho luxuriant beauty 
of Sponsor's Fecrie Querna; knowing how 
Shakespeare rtands among his great pootical 
ennteraporariox, as Saul Mood umong the 
people of Trael, eee ee uny ce 

and how Milton, tho “mighty- 
Troueh a inventor of harmouivs,” fallon upon 
evil days, nourished his great ,oul in solitude 
and blindness. ‘hon if you have read any 
history of tho Iestoration poriod, Dryden's 
name will not bo unfamiliar, and you will 
know how thia robust writer and consummate 
taster of English, to uso his own expreasive 
words, “made prostituto and profligate the 
Muse.” I supposo too that in your echool 
studios you have learnt something of the po- 
etieal history of tho eighteonth century, and 
especially of Popo, that oxquisite wit and mas- 
terly artificer in vorae, Thon since ouri- 
onity bs has been crates this diroction, at 
am along taking ig intorost for 
you will have heat of the roturm to nature af 
the begit ing of the present, century, of which 
posts and Cowper were fore- 
runners in the last. With Coleridge, the 
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most mubtly musical of poets, with won 
worth, the most spirit suggestive, 
with Scott, whose vorse, when m his highost 
mooil, ia like the tramp of soldiers in 
to vietory, arose a new cra in which, had you 
lived in it, the pootical figure of Byron would 
have seomed to you as, to all youthful rodors 
of that tims, hy fur the most prominont, 
while those of Hholloy and Keata, who for 
intrinsic poetical merit now rank with tho 
peora of song, might havo boon comparu- 
tively disregarded. Then yon can recall, 
perhaps, if you aro put throagh an examina- 
tion, the namos of x score uf smaller posts— 
somo of thom like Moore and Rogers, at onc 
time in the highest degree popular—whose 
tamo in tho conte of @ gonoration haa greatly 


ed 

‘And bridging over sovoral years in your 
retrospect, yon are, it may bo hoped, on 
familiar ind. when calling to mind the 
finely motulated straina of our well-beloved 
Laureate, And yet it is possible, for youthful 
enthusiagm is not <iscriminative, and the 
pootry of the day suits tho day, that you 
aro better acquainted with tho last idle singer 
of an idlo lay than with tho noblest produe- 
tions of a Browning or a Tennyson. 

There ara, no ctoubt, exceptions, but I think 
that, asa rulo, the young readers likely to 
follow me in thi talk will say that I havo 
credited thom with fully us much knowledge 
of English pootry as in reality thoy Poasess. 

And now I shall bo asked, what ix the 
‘wisest course a reader should adopt, whose 
heart and ear havo felt the power of song, 
‘but who is conscions that this love of his, 
sincore though it bo, ia but vague and 
Jess, since it is not based upon knowledge ? 
Feeling thus, o student will havo already 
made 8 Frliminury step in his journcy 
through this realm, bocanee he will have 
Tearned that pry i not a mero pastime 
for leisure hours hut the highost of intel- 
Jectual pursuits. And it in more than this, 
for it touches a man’s naturo ut all points. 
Let mo qnoto what the greatost of inodern 
poots has to aay upon this subject. 

“To bo incapable,” Wordaworth writes, 
“of a feoling of poctry in my sonse of tho 
wor, ig to be without love of human nature 
and rovarence for God.” And then alluding 
to his own poems he trusts it will be their 
destiny “to console the afflicted, to add 
sonahine to daylight by making the happy 
happier, to teach tho young and gracious of 
every age to seo, to think, and feel, and 
therefore to become more actively and sin- 
cerely virtuous.” And this agrosa with the 
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igh estimate of his art formod by Milton, wh 
beste the poet's abilities are the inspired 
sihof God and are of power (for I must put 
in a fow words what with splondid cloquence 
he writes af largo) to imbreod in "great 
poople the seada of virtue and religion. If 
this bo true, tho study of the great poots 
will assuredly bring with it abundant com- 
pensation, aud although ox you grow familiar 
with thom you are not likely to say with 
Goldsmith that poctry is the source of all 
your bliss —and this is not to be do- 
sired—I believe you will find that it haa 
audod a new and lextin joy to life. 

How hall this stady be begun! My first 
object would bo to givo you as much plossure 
in the purmuit ax porsitle, and ne fow rules as 
are compatible with progross. Putting Chan 
cor aaido until a later period, the pocts of 
three centuries offor their gold to you for the 
digging. Suppose in the fat place we enter 
tho roalm of Shakespeare. 

Before roading tho noblest poetry that be- 
dons to this fertilo period some acquaintance 
with tho literary history of tha age will bo 
of service. Yon wont gnidance, for tho ways 
aro intricate, and without tho use of dirso- 
tion-posts timo will be wastod. (nin then at 
the onteet such prominont facta and dates 
as will show you tho rolation in which 
the Elizabethan pocis stand to one another, 

ing that if a post is for wil time ho 
is ulso tho most faithful reprosontativo of his 
ago. Thoro are many toxt-books that will euf- 
fico for the purpose. Mr. Stopford Brooke's 
primer of literature may help to start yon 
on the road, or you can refor to Mr, Saints. 
bury’s History of Elisubethan TAlerature, 
book to bo road carefully later on. Of groater 
help to you perhaps than eithor will bo found 
tho first volume of Mr. Ward's delightful 
work, The Enghsh Posts, Selections, with 
Critical Introductions. Oj that volume, 
‘ani turn to what the Doan of St. Paul's write 
about Spenser, and then read his monograph 
of this enchsnting poct in tho series of 
English Men of Letters. Moanwhile take up 
the Faerie Queens, for how can you begin 
your atudies bettor than by reading “the 
first, froat ideal poom that England produced 
and the gource of all our motlern pootry 1” 

Tt is written in stanza called Sponserian, 
for it is tho post's invention, and shows what, 
a deli ear for harmony he poasossod. 
Read two or three cantos aloud, #0 that you 
may get into tho awing of the verse, and do 
not t your attention by referring to 
notes or glomary. ‘What you need at first is 
to catch the spirit of the poot and the music 
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of his rhythm. You must not be daunted by 
tho extraordinary longth of the poem, since 
ths connection of tho books is sufficiently 
alight to allow of any ono of thom being 
reail separately. Tf you do not read beyond 
the first book, which is the Langs never mind 
but T cannot help hoping that you may 
yourself impolled on for this “sagoand 
gerious poot” has alluring ways, as many a 
post an Poctzy lover has discovered. In 
proof of this I'may perhaps be allowed to 
quote what I have said elaowhere 
«Phere ia probat; is » avo Shak 
pp Poe Shah Ld 
ry. 
Sint Goole bree Heresy 3 pect! The 
t 
satin 2 ty Romer rae The rete 
Bij to lamp Grup tuo Soosant solspenion 
‘of Boott and Bouthay, of Bi 
‘Ohurlos Kit m 





This will justify, and more than justify, 
my salking you to begin your postical cam- 

ign with the Faerie Queene. Do not bo 

terred bocause it ia an all ny Read 
Spensor for his poctry ; fterwatde it may be 
worth while to study the design of the work 
more carofally. And I must add, read him 
Joisuraly. It is necessary to live with this 
wonderful poet for » time and to breathe 
hia etmosphere before tho reader will feel 
his powor. The foree of a great waterfall is 
at once evident to oar and eye, but the force 
of a mighty and beautiful rivor flowing tran- 
juilly between its banks is not obvious at a 


lance. 
Of all our posta Shukospeare is not only 
the greatest, but by far the best known. 

1 not take it for granted that you have 

aorno of his tragelion and comadion, and 
have at least gone far enough in the study to 
discover that the more thi 
greater is the woalth of 
dizcloss. Like Nuture 
Shakes] i 
probably that his age was as much that of 
the drama as ours is of tho novel, and that 
he stands surrounded by a crowd of brother 
dramatists, somo of whom are greatly gifted 
pocta. It was an age of song too, and in all 
our literature there is not to bo found more 


Tyrical beanty than in the Elizabethan andJa- * 


© Horset of Iiterntwre—Engiish Poste. 4 dock for youoy 
meter, 
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cobean periods. In this exquisite art Shake- 
spears is aloo supreme, ani it is this fulness 

power in the two highest regions of poetry 
that oxcites the won of thoatudent. But 
I wish to point out « third characteristic in 
which Shakospeare stands far above his fel- 
Learn) dramatists of the time are as re- 
markuble for grosaness as for poetic vigour, 
and often, like their suecessors TT the sto. 
ration, may be said to hold a brief for vice. 
Shakespeare can bo coarse, but he nover 
snecrs at what is sucrod, or panders to evil, 
or writes as if thore wete no distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. His al 0 is 
one in which healthy people can breathe. 
That of his contemporary tista is in a 
great degree offonaive ond stifling. More I 
noell not say of thi 
advise you to gain 





rai] Wedge of hig nacterpiooes, of Hamlet, Lear, 
an 


iad Sh cineca gee 
3 of ‘igh lerchant of Venice, 
oe You Like Hi, in comedy; of tho 
Midsummer-Night's Dream, tho I'inier’s Tale, 
and The Tempest in that marvellous region of 
Shakcspeare's art which scams to helong to 
neither ; and of Julins Cesar, Coriolanus, and 
Tichard II1, in tho historical drama, And 
whon those plays havo become # portion of 
your heritago you will still find now 
we to conquer and enjoy which this 
ae et oe cil always do 
student of art wil 
well to build up his knowledge by study- 
ing ita greatest masters, Yet 1 would not 
confine your attention to tho most illus 
trious of the Elizabethans, » torm which, for 
convenience’ sake, may extend to Milton 
‘Thore are many pleasnt by-ways to be ex- 
plored, and many a lovely spot of pootio 
ggound whare you will bo inclinod to linger. 
the richness of the soil is more evi 
than its cultivation ; somotimes rank vo; 
tion almost hides the flowers; but thi at 
Teast may be said of the minor ’poots of that 
timo, that whatever thoir faulta may 


me that whatever ther bo the 
“tho Uniformity of mediocrity is not one of them, 


What varioty and fore thoro is in Dre; 


to whom we owo our most beautiful love- 
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vided for all who know how to enjoy it. But 
art is long, and 0 talkin Goop Worps must 
needs be short, so I must not linger on my 


way. 
‘When Shakoapeare died, Milton, his etek 
successor in our English Itealm of Gold, was 
achild of eight. As ho grew to mauhood 
he devoted himself to poetry as the nobleat 
of vocations, trusting, to quote his own 
words, “that what the groatest and choicest 
wita of Athens, Rome, or modern Italy, and 
those Hobrows of old did for their country, 
I, in my proportion, with thix over and 
above, of being a Christian, may do for mine.” 
How nobly he fulfilled the purpose of his 
‘carly manhood his great opics testify. Traly 
doos Wordsworth say that his soul “was 
Hike » star and «dwolt apart.” In tho most 
dissolute age of our history, in poverty and 
solitude, Milton breathed the air of heaven, 
and was pormitted to soo and toll 
NOt thmgsanvnublo to mortal aight.” 

‘Wo are most of us afraid of enthusiasm in 
these days, hut it is diftcult to avoid giving 
exprersion to it while listening to the “‘organ- 
voice of England.” Jt has been well said 
that the knowledge a man brings home after 
foreign travol depenta in large degroo on tho 
supply ho carried out. ‘Tho samo remark 
holds good, 1 think, with reganl to Para- 
dise Lost aul Purndiee Regained. The more 
& reader knows of the art, and of the chiof 
poets of antiquity, tho more will ho a] 
ciate tho consummate skill with which 
hag used hiv learning, drawing gold from 
all sonrecs, and yet so tranamuting the 

ious metal that it becomes his own. Be- 

foro atndying theao masterpicecs, written in 
old age and blincness, it is well to learn what, 
a perfoct voieo of song Milton possessed in bis 
youth when ho wrote Couns, Lycidas, L'AL 
tegro, Tt Penserow, and that great hymn on 
tho Nativity which has in it linea unsur- 
d in forco anil imagery even by Milton 
imsclf. Ben Jonson wrote some admirable 
manquea, hut tho only verso of tho kind that 
hag taken an enduring placo in liternture is 
Comus, a poem which may well be eallod 
divino, not only because it roachos the highest 
watermark of poetry, but for ita lofty and 
Christlike purity, "That virtue,” writes 
Mr. Masson, “will always in tho long ran 
deat vieo even in this world, unless the wholo 
frame of things is rottenness, God a delusion, 
and the world nob worth living in ox dying 
in, or thinking sbout—r all a 
writings from the very earliest and this will 
be found, in one form or another, the idea 
ever deepest with hiaj-and most frequently 
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recurring.” This tz true of Comus, bubhow 
much more might ba said of a poom that 
would suilico of itaclf to give Milton a proud 
rank among his country’s pocta. Thon thore 
is Lycdas, ‘which, in Spite of much lovely 
verse of the same character writton in later 
times, atill stands, I think, at the head of 
our clegiac poetry. Add to this tho two de- 
seriptive poms, as porfect of their kind, and 
we havo s small volume of pootry unsur- 
passed in tho rarencss of its quality by any 
Yonthful poot. Hore, indesd, are “ infinite 
riches in o little rvom,” and free to all who 
value and truth, I¢ has been said 
that Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained 
are moro talked about than real. Tt may 
be 20, but J am sure thut no reader who 
haa onco folt the inapiration of Milton's 
genius can over noglect them. ITonceforth 
they become a portion of his intollectual life, 
No post has ueod tho English language with 
the sustainod harmony of Milton. Sublimity 
of imagination and an oxquisite car for 
rhythm are this poot’s chief characteristica, 
and in theso great qualities he hna never 
been surpassed. The advico I gave with ro- 
furl to Sponsor may bo followed also with 
| him at first as Dr. Johnson 
advised poople to read Shskespearo, with a 
of the commentators, Afterwarts 
you will find Mr. R, (. Browne’a notes, in 
tho Clarendon Press edition of tho pocins, of 
‘very easontial scrvico. 

Milton’s latest pooms were pnblished in 
1671, and now, with a word or two of expla- 
nation, 1 proposo loaping over a century. 
Dryen, great though he was us a ‘idnete 

rhetorical post, trauscondently great too 
ng a satirist, has written none of the earenti- 
ally imaginative pootry which attracts and 
ought to attract tho young. The samo remark 
applies 1o Pope, whose plueo in our literature 
is uniquo, but this placo is not due to crea. 
tivo imagination, and Popo’s wit and poetical 
felicitiea will bo better appreciatod in later 


years, 

Passing over Goldsmith, whose Traveller 
and Deserted Village (like his far-famot 
Vicar of Wolefield) have for young and old 
an irresistible charm, and reminding you 
oe fine Need and rye bec 

long to thia poriol of posti 

doarth, 1 come in this hasty survoy to Wil- 
Yiam Cowper, whose Task was published in 
1785. Here wo havo a poct eminently truth- 
fal and direct. Ile looked straight at nature, 
and if his interpretation of what ho saw is 
not profound, like that of his great successor 
Wordleworth, it is always honest. Thomson, 
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‘whose name I purposoly omitted when allnd-' you will understand in some moasure the 


ing to his contemporary Pope, showed also a 
marvellous Toeogution of the grander. 
of nature, and is algo a loving observer of her 
beauty in meadow, wood, and river. For 
thin t gift he has revsived, and justly, 
no slight meed of praise ; but unforta! 
‘Thomson’s style and mannorisms 5 an 
artificial tone to his descriptions, His dain- 
tiest pioce of work is the first canto of the 
Casile of Indolenca—do not fail to read it— 
but his power has more scope in The Sea 
sons, once one of the most popular poems 
in the language, but ita glory has be- 
come dim to the modern eye. Iam afraid 
that The Task, which wns onco equally 
populsr, ia no longer familiar, but it is not 
& poom to be noglected, for Cowpor is a 
thoroughly original ‘and horo wo have 
eome of his best work, To him naturo was 
wo doar that the simplost objocts please and 
suffice to yield inspiration. In this he re- 
eemblos Wordsworth, but, apart from thoir 
different modes of looking at nature, you 
will obsorvo one striking difference hetwoen 
them. » Cowper, one of tho saddest of men, 
has an abundant sense of humour ; Wordls- 
by his own confession, ono of the 
happicst, has nono, Many other points of 
contrast might bo mentiunod, but this will 
sory Southoy’s biography of C 
jouthey’s biography of Cowper, a 
charming book, written in the perfect stylo 
of which Southey was master, aud you will 
understand how completely the post's verso 
ia the outcome of his life. He is the poot of 
the family, and, like Longfellow, is nover 30 
happy as when be koops near tho hearth or 
describes the familiar rural sconery, half- 
village and hslf-country, that surrounds the 
home, The fine 
Cowper's case wit 
ing to hia sad montal stato, como of his 


ng render can aford to leave 
; but to appreciate Cow; 

tmust make himeelf acquainted. with Books 
iv, ¥, and vi of The Task, with Charity, 


of hin ad life Tho tragic pathos 
‘many delightfal occarional verses, 
ersatility of this poets i 

‘a exquisite felicity as 
the cousiderable success 
hes achieved a6 « trandator of Homer, snd 


ld of poetry is mixed in useless unle 
1 good deal of drom, snd 


alaims thi gentle poot has upon overy stu- 


aapecta dent of literature and poctry. 


Gladly would I say something also of Cow- 

por’s greater contomporary, Robort Burna, 
utowmg Ut pug Ope the nolan ada" 
He, too, camo back straight to nature when- 
_ he ok ~ native dialect, while a 
porely lish pooms, and also in his 
correspondance, he is often highly artificial, 
Burne standa in tho front rank of song, 
writers, never surpassod, ani, conxdoring 
the varioty as well as tho merits of his lyrica, 
it is not too much to say, never equalled, 
To remember how he sometimes desecrated 
his transcondent gonins, and whilo socin; 
with clearcst vision what was right follow 
what was wrong, is among the saddest of 
ical recollections. Gonins is no excuse 

r vice, and the light that leads astray in 
not from heaven ; but wo omlinary folk who 
have no genius aro just os liable to fall os 
Burns, just aa guilty, if we do fall, and tharo 
is not ono of un whose conscionmuoss of 
woukness should not fores him to say 

“Tuo beat of what wo de and ave 
Suat God fongree.” 


And now I have tried to givo you, though 
yery imporfectly, a glimpso of our En; 
Roalm of Gold from tho Paperial away 
tontates like Sponsor and Shakerspuaro to tho 
gontlo rule of Vowper. To know tho pootical 
country well that owns mon liko thesc as legi- 
timate sovoroigns will need months and even 
years of delightful travol ; but it ia something 
toknowa ‘ee bow tho Jen Tios, anil os & 
sign-post, I have directed you uright, my 
task will not bo a vain ono. But J fool that 
my slight holp as a practical guide will be 

joss at tho same time 1 can inspire 
yon with enthusissm for this noblo study 
which, above all others, domands fooling as 
woll as knowledge. If any young reader 
wore to ask, Wnt in tho uso of pootry t” 
I should snswor, “Of nono whatever at 
Present to you, my frimul,” There must be 
some force of passion in orler to appreciate, 
howover imperfectly, a poet's ardour, some 
glow of imagination, in order to yield due 
Teverence to his supremo power, and if ever 
You arc conscious of this passion and of this 
imaginative life, you will no longer ask, 
* is the use of pssoat 6 " 

T hope to have a talk before | 
about the poets of this century, to one 
whom—s post ps in years but consum- 
mate in art—I am indebted for my title, 
“The Realms of Gold." 
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SECOND 


ETWEEN Kasvin and Teheran there is 
literally nothing to ace Tho various 
halting places aro mete reat-honses, chii- 
pakhinas as thoy are callod. A doecription 
of one sufficos for all of them. The post- 
houses near the capital are kept in good 
repair, the farther from Teheran you go, 
asa rule, the worse is the condition of the 
pet honee. In the firat place the post- 
wo ig a sort of fortress; it is a square 
odifice of mud bricks having a round towor 
at cach of the corners, and a big gateway 
with a substantial door; three mdes of the 
building are occupied by the stables, and in 
the of three sides of the courtyard are 


door- and beard converted into » 


PAT, 
if thero be one to shut, you aro in totul 
darkness The mud walls of these rooms 


aroabnght and glosry black, which is pro- 
dured by the smoko of tho fires Tnghted | by 
successive Cag In ie cold weather 
your travelling Persian prefers to stop up 
® brick, and light his fire 


the chimney with 
m the middle of the room. ‘ery often, 
however, there is anothor aj ent on the 


roof over the big gatoway, but though it is 
enjoyable enough m summer, it is eo cold 
in winter as to be uninhabitable ; for the Por- 
sian winter is an extremely severe one, men 
and animals are at times frozen to death 
upon the mountain passos or buried alive in 
the deop snows, and the traveller who rides 
post knows what it is to have his moustache 


Sigaatic icicle, 
while snow-blindnesa is one the com- 
monest of his misfortunes. In the centre of 
the courtyard of the post-house is a brick 
platform s yard high; on this, in summer, 
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the traveller who is posting matches a hor- | volcano. Daring the whole of our journey 
ried rest, or drinks his cup of tea and smokes | from Kasvin, although we see no sign of 
hia pipe, while fresh horses are being caught | course of the capital of Porsia, yet Mount 
and saddled for him. At tho post-houses | Dam4vand continually bounds the landscape, 
probably oggs, possibly fowl, wator and | towering above the distant mountains, its 
firing can be obtained, nothing else, sbeo-|crost covored in snow. All through the 
lutely nothing ; so that the traveller is nearly | weary journoy wo gaze at the mountain with 
entirely dependent upon his own resonrees.|a hungry longing. but it ie only efter we 
to say, riding post in Persia is the | have actually eutered the city and got into 
favourite means of locomotion. To a man | its real neighbonrhood, that wo aro able to 
Whe te sueisionied to horse Rrered it is] realise its mee ee far off is itt” Ten 
peculiarly enjoyable ; it is true that the roads | miles, possibly twelve, is our reply. We are 
are mere tracks, thot the horaca ate only | considerably surprisod to find thut it ia four 
changed every twenty to twonty-cight miles, | day’ march from Toheran. 
mountain passes, morasses, deserts of sand,; Of late years the Shah has taken it into 
and dosorta of salt, have often to be crossed ; ' hia head to fortify tho capital, and thero are 
then rain storms, now storms, and dust | moats and ramparts of tho moat pretentious 
storms are of feeauent occurrence, while the deveription, "Tho gatos of tho town aro closed 
horsoa are often half starved, full of gross, | at night with groat solemnity, and it is only 
lame, broken-windod, vicious, soro-backed, | possiblo to ontor if yon havo tho pass-word, 
or worn out from age and fatigue; it is| One passes throngh tho town for the first 
tre, that an avorago Mit, including saddle, | time with minglod eonsations; thore is s 
&c.,' of sixty pounds, must be carricd, that | groat deal of crass poverty, and there are 
eometimes there arc no horses, snd that then | also innumerable barbaric evidences of mag- 
the miserable animala have to continue for a | nificonce, many signs of woslth, and a geno 
second or even a third atago and that; ral appearanes of gaioty and bustle. Tho 


joraes may be | stroats are crowded, evorybody ie gesticu- 
7 be | sort smiling, ‘allcng, and thoulings The 


although one or more of the 
good, the third may break down utterly, 
one's sorvant from fatigue or lazi- 
nesa may have to be left behind. 
Yet with all these drawbacks those 
who have travelled in Porsis unani- 
mously declare that there is no plea- 
wanter way of secing tho country, 
no more onjoyablo moans of travel- 
ling. The writer himself has ridden 
from Jspahan to Teheran, two hun- 
dred and sixty-two miles, in thirty- 
nine hours twenty-five mimutos ; but 
very much faster journeys are made 
whon tho post-honse peoplo ara 
heavily fe or the ridor is ex- 
pected. ‘The post-houso keepor, and 
the post-boys or guides, aro the only 
inhabitants of tho -houses. 
‘When it is said that the post- 
housoe are the only ubjects that 
strike the oye on the journey from 
Kasvin to Tcheran, and that tho 
country for the most part consists 
of stony desert, hills and mounds of 
‘bare carth, and distant mountains 
of varying shades of brown, and 
that towns and villages are conspi- 
cuoun by their ebsence, it must not 
be forgotten that we aro gasing all 
the time upon the distant view of 
Mount Damévand, which is 18,600 
fest high, and ix = semi-oxtinct 
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men ore di in the yest oxlous ; eas 
ky blues, pale greens, coachpainter’s yellow, 
_ to be the favourite hues The head- 
lroasea ara bowildering in thoir varicties—big 
turbans of black, green, or white ; sheapekin 
hate, some of long undressed 
many of tho cvstly fur of the Astrachan 
lamb dyed a jotty black; brown folt hate 
innumerable, from the round skullcap of 
the labonrer, to the tall conical hat of the 
dervish, having embroidered upon it in gaudy 
silk texta from tho Koran, Men of tho ser 
vant class aro distinguishod by a bright silk 
scarf rolled tightly round the bottom of their 
skull-caps of felt. All these follows wear 
Ieathorn belta, or girdles of bright ahawl, 
the long darimr or tinightaord igs upon 
every man’s hip, ‘The priests, tho doctors, 
sud the learned men, march along at a dig- 
nified paco wrappod in groat cloth cloaks of 
bright colours, having slooves fully four foot 
ng j.nu occasional European is econ in- 
jally distinguishable by his sola opi, or 
sun helmet ; ani there are crowds of women, 
‘but every ono of the women wear the 
hideous garb of bluc aud white described in 
the preceding chapter, and their appearance 
& lecidedly woird, ntartling, unploa- 
sont. 
Suddenly great crowd of servants ap- 
pes watking six abreast, there arc half a 
uundrod of them at Joust, one of them car 
ios golden hubble-bubblo gtittoring with 
They aro a vory merry party, this 
1 of servants, all laughing, talking, and 
gesticnlating at once ; behind thom rides, on 
8 priceless ateod with gold eaparisonod bar- 
naa, & heavy-looking stout man muillot in » 
cloak of Cushmorian shawl trimmod with 
ables; it is thoMaimar Bashi, or chiof archi- 
tect, ono of tho Shah's fathers-in-law ; ho ia 
on his way to the court of the Arylum of | 
the Universe, ond looks remarkably un- 
happy ; he has tho reputation of great wealth 
i atramo mony. oe 
now we notice a very liar thing, 
at the gate of nearly all the housea basking 
in the morning sun is seated an extraordinary 
individual in sn eccentric costume, before 
him are severed dust pies, exch wie is 
mounted by an orange or a 3} linge. 
‘Aa coon as he perceives us he demands 
alms with an eldritch scream, he performa a 
sort of solo cn ® buffalo horn, and then he 





holds- out one of the oranges aa we pass by, peans, 


and then he calmly spite on the ground and 
ee ial, The ay aro 

ches, man of position through- 
out Persia when’ the Persian new year ap-! 
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(it is at the end of March) finds a 

ish encamped at his door ; there the man 
stays with bis dust pies and his oranges for 
many days and nights until he is bought off 
with a prosent, which varies in amount 


‘wool, according to the dignity and gonerosity of 


the giver. ivory man of consideration, every 
great porsonage is tified with this peca- 
Yur compliment, aud until he is bought off 
the dervish sits ub the door patiently demand- 
ing alms all day, and making niglit hidoous 
by fruutic solos upon his Imflalo horn. Tho 
caves stock in tendo is the coventricity ts 
és appoaranco; he nover cuts his hair, 
invarmbly carrios 4 small axo or mace of 
polishod steel (as shown in the illustration) 
and an engraved calabsh is slung from his 
wrist by a brass chain—in it he places the 
fol ee Si bl collect an a lop 
or in serves him for carpet or bed- 
ding. Many of the Persian dervishes are 
wandering lunatics, A dorvish nevor docs 
sny work, his vows ore simply those of 
poverty and implicit obodience to a spiritual 
chiof, to whom ho hands over a considerable 
Portion of the sume extracted from the 
gradulity ‘of the public. One man is in the 
habit going about entirely naked. Thore 
is 2 woalthy dervish, a man who has a great 
reputation for sanctity, and who yoos yearly, 
at tho Shah’s exponse, to somo dixtant shrine 
to pray for tho king’s health, He rolla his 
heal incessantly upon his shoulders, and 
perpetually vociforates Ali—oh! Ali—oh { 

Hu is very corpulent, drosscs in white, and 
Weark no covering. Ho is treated 
with the groatest consideration and honour 
in every town through which lo passoa, 
He ia woll known throughout Porsia, and 
largo crowds turn out to staro at Ali— 
oh! whenever he appeara, Dervishes are 
often omens story-lollers, and obtain s 
good living by thoir improvisstions and roci- 
tations; every door is open to them, they 
take their place unbidden at the menia and 
entertainments of rich and poor slike. The 
writer was nover able to extract from any 
Persian s valid roason for the extraordinary 
consideration shown to dervishes and their 


ies, the invariable answer was a smile, 
tn a cicek plas, “They are God's eros: 
tures.” 

A visit to the Persian bath, or rather to 
‘that ian bath which is used by Karo. 
away all foeling of fatigue, and 

equal to accompany our host, 

rending at Teheran, 0 
at the house of a Persian 
fe don’t start till eight, for a 





‘we feol quit 
tn Evel 
dinner 
grandee. 
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fashionable Persian is a man of late hours. 
‘When our host had given the invitation, ho 
had considerately askod his guest whether he 
would prefer a Bersian or an European din. 
nor, and the English friend, who was an 
old soklier, had wisely clected the Persian 
one, Jt was the real thing: there was no 
compromise, the writer and the man in whose 
house he waa etaying were the only Europeans 
present, and both being old hands and speak- 
ing the Tanguage fluently, the fact of their 
presence was absolutely no restraint upon 
the guesta. We rode down the fine street 
called the Boulevard des Ambassadeurs, and 
then plunged into a series of unlighted and 
unsavoury lancs, running between high win- 
dowloss mud walla, many of them so narrow 
that it would be impossible for two laden 
mules to pass each other. The fow stray 
shops that we see are all closed, all save tho 
bakkie, or general dealers’ shopa, the kabab- 
sellers, and tho dealor in sheep's trottors, who 
‘eeom to be driving # roaring trade, Suddonly 
wo como to a hig doorway, around which is a 
little crowd of gaily-drersod norvants, there 
are fifty of thon: at loast ; these arc the ser- 
vanta of the guests, of whom there are only 
ton, and it is the custom in Persia that not 
only tho guest, but a8 many servants as ho 
may choose to bring with him, havo to be fod 
at the host's oxpento. 'e dismount, and the 
little crowd politely makes way for ur. We 
enter the house, a ragged servant running 
before to announce our arrival. Wo pass 
through several mean-looking pasrages, and 
come to a low door ; a curtain is raise, and 
wo stop into a large pavod courtyard, which 
is ablaze with lights, In the contre is a Jarge 
reservoir of water in which a fountain is 
playing; there aro great sunken beds of 
flowers and many orange-tress, from which 
hang innunierablo Chinese lanterns Our 
host” grosta ua at tho door of the courtyard, 
shaking hands with us with ss much effn- 
sion as if wo were his long-lost brothers at 
th very least, and crossing the lighted court 
we onter the great room which is devoted to 
the entertainment. There wo find the other 
guests seated upon the floor, and all talking 
at once in a loud voice, all save ono, who is 
saying his prayers in a conor; but even he 
nods to us, and though he is saying his 
prayera, he ever and anon stops to join in 
the conversation, and then continues to pray 
with renewed vigour and solemnity: 

in a gorgeous, but, of the sume time, a chaste 
magnificence about the room which surprises 
us; furniture there is absolutely nono, but 


the magnificent carpets are extromely 


valu- and « turtle-dove, hot and amoking 
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able, and the walls themselvos aro a sight for 
sore eyes. The room reserables the Alhambra 
Court st the Crystal Palaca, but there is no 
colouring, absolutely none; for the walls, 
what little we sce of thom, are pure dead 
white, and made of plaster of Paris covored 
with translucent varnieh, Thero is a groat 
Sarncenie arch forming a rocess in ono ride 
of the room which is at least twouty fect 
high, and ail around the walls are tiny 10- 
cases of s eimilar charactor s yard square, 
From s yard above the ground up to tho 
great coved-painted wooden ceiling is one vast 
masa of elaborate mirror work or ornamenta- 
tion, representing birda and flowom with 
curions geometrical patterns of intricate tra- 
cory, cut in the dazzling white plaator work; 
the gorgeous effect of so many thousands of 
pieces of mitror, in which thero ia no por- 
ceptible join, is easier to imagine than to de- 
scribe ; 8 great chandelicr with a hnndrel 
eandlos, cach protected by o hell-shapod 
shade of glass with a ruby edge, hangs 
from the contre of the ceiling; many- 
branched lights of a similar descrij etand 
in the rocesnes of the wall. ‘Tho sido of the 
room towards tho ganten is formal by an 
immonso window thirty fect by twenty, the 
wootlwork of which holds innumoruble tiny 
pieces of coloured glass in an intricate gov- 
maotrical pattern of gilding, but for cight 
feet the groat window is thrown up, giving 





1 viow over tho flashing waters of the reser- 
voir and the masses of lamplit foliage und 
flowors, 


‘A band of musicians is concealed benoath 
tho window ani is playing furiously ; a wolo 
singor with » very poworful voice ia scream- 
ing a love song in a high falsetto, to which 
thore is a tremendous chorus, which is joined 
jo ly many unzeon volo, and emplasiord 
by the rol of drums and tho cladh of cym- 


‘Everybody is smoking and talking his 
hardest. Each man has in his hand his very 
best Aalian or bubble-babblo, and some of 
these pipes are of immense valno and great 

icence, We join in tho conversation, 
which is not devoid of wit. The gentleman 
who was praying now leaves his corner, and 
ever and anon the guests help thomsolyes 
from the china dishes, piled high with con- 
foetionery, which are placed upon tho floors 
in silver trays, and say oe of sweet 
tea are continuously han round; and 
never for 6 single instant during tho whole 
entertainment does the singing and the music 
conse, or even flag. A file of servants entera 
from tha 
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fire, is handed to each qy 8 small 
spit. And then the heat hapa oo ib 
to one of the guesta, there is a fitter, 


a whispered order is given, the servants 
retire; one man re-enters boaring 6 tray 
covered by @ veil of cmbroidered ilk, he 
places the tray upon the floor in the centre 
of the circle of talkers and discreetly rotires; 
the master of the house tukoa off the em- 
broidered covering, and a number of bottles 
of Europoan wine, and soveral docanters of 
the strong doticici vin of Shiraz, and a 

reat flask of clear arrack, and numerous 

inking vessels of crystal and silver are dis- 
closod. “In the next hour the host and his 
Mahomodan gnosts make a clean of 
the contonts of tho tray. ‘Then the 
yossels aro collected, roplacod in tho tray, 
an‘ docornualy covored again; the confiden- 
tint sorvant, dressod in silks and satins of gay 
colours, reappears and romovea them, and 
thon @ troop of sorvants file silontly into the 
room, each man bringing his master’s hubble- 
bubble. Moro conversation, more sweet 


o'clock the mastor of the house claps his 
hands, a great roll of embro’ 7 
eight fect long and four feet wide, is un- 
rolled and sproad npen the floor in the 
centre of the room ; half-a-dozon great por: 
celain bowls, fillod with fruit sherbet, in 
which float great lumps of ice, aro 
upon it; four groat circular ailver 
arranged in a row down the centre 

4s ahoct of ombroidered leather ; 





of conversation suddenly conses, We all 
take our placos, poaeliog: upon the floor, 
and sitting upon our heels. “ Bism’il-lah” 
{In the name of God), eries our host. ‘This 
is the invariable short grace of the Musmul- 
man, and thon everybody falls to, hammor 


‘Thore aro tiny Iambs roasted whole, sal- 
mon which has ‘brought packed in ico, 
upon the hoads of runners from a distance of 
ahundred miles, appetising kababs of Inmb 
and venison, fowls and i 
Lowls) stowed to 
a coloured sauces of tho richost kind ; 
great 


mids, 

artful admixture of herbs, rice boiled 
saffron of a ruddy gold colour ; omolets and 
aweot dishes, innumerable little chins cups 
of toothsome pickles, xmell chins bowls con- 


of boiled rice in steami 
white rice, greon rice, colourot Sy an from 
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taining various thick soups, but not a single 
joint is to be econ. 

Everybody eats away os if he had never 
tasted food before, ‘Thore are no forks, no 
spoons, no plates; but every man’s hand 
appears to ke dipping at once into the in- 
numerable dishes. Sccasionally our host, 
with his mouth half-full, 
entroaty that we should taste somo particular 
dilioncy, and in twonty minutes all in over. 

rose-wator ia poured upon the fin; 
of cach guost from a silver ewer, aud he 
‘wipes them upon a delicately embroidered 


About s tenth of what has heen provided 
has been consumed by the party, the rest is 
removed, and gobbled up with surprising 
celerity by tho great tribe of hungry servanta. 
Pipes are brought ones more, but there is 
itdle or no conversation ; the Persians say 
that “to talk after a meal ia the act of 
‘an ill-brod man, or a fool.” 

And thon wo get upand bid cur hospitable 
friond good night, das we leave, we Hoo 
that the mystorionscoverod tray is being takon 
to the banqueting-room, and we know that 
our follow guesta and our host will drink, 
smoke, and gamble, mntil an unholy hour in 
the morning. And then we mount our 
horses and ride slowly through the silent 

tod strects proceded by our lanterns, 
ich are an absolute necessity; and wo 
don’t moot ry _ ppen a pave = 
occasional military-looki icoman wi 
armed to the tooth, “Meeps wateh ‘ond 
ward over the silent city of the King of 
Kings, for this is one of tho innumerable 
titles the Shahs of Porsia arrogate to them- 
solves, 

‘The opening and closing of the bazaars in 
the gest citios of Porsia is always signalled 
by mousicians at sunrise, and at an hour 
befors sunset, from the top of a lofty tower 
in cue. of tho principal equares, ‘Tho tana 
is ever the same, stré ly cacophonous 
to Western ears, still it is “something dis- 
tinctly resembling an air,” and after a long 
rexidenes in the country it ie possible to 
appreciate Eastorn music. They play away 
merrily for {ull twonty minutes, Vsnally 
there are many more drammors than are 

in our picture. The great tram. 
pete which are lo of massive metal, and 
are ag much as a man can carry, can be heard 
corner of the bazaar, and are 
xusod for this especial purpose alone. At the 
first notes of the musicians upon the negara 
Hana (the music tower) the door-kee] 
unlock the great gates of the bazaar, and the 


grunts out an 
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crowd of eraftamen and apprentices hasten to! arcade playing tho same mery aur, then 
open thew shops When the tune which | every ly hurea out and the gatos are 
notifies the closing 1s played, the shopkeepers 'formolly closed, not a soul beng left m the 
pepe ther shutters, ‘while adrum and hfe great vwlted thoroughfares, savo the soldiors 

gonorally promenades the prmcpal at the guard honse, and the doorhcepers of 





‘© They play wvay memniy for full twenty mnuioa” 


is which deboush on the main im their quarters till the noat mormng 
Tansaeny and ore the strangers and foreign Once the doors are shut crowds of fiorce and 
merchsnts lodging in those carevanserass, if hungry panah dogs fly up and down the 
they don’t meceed m getting ontaide the deserted arcades m a yolling chorus During 
tarasr before the gates are closed, must re the day overy tender flings a crust to one 
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ticular beast, just enough to keep body 
Fd soul together, but no more ; und woe be 
cia tho bana ab night, be'wenld eeredly 
cuter the at night, assuredly 
‘bo torn in pioces and eaten. In the day-time 
the parish dogs remain curled up asleep in 
holes, drains, or upon the roofs; they are 
oldym in evidenco except in the caso 
females with popuics 3 they alwa: 

to appeal to human compaasion, 
litters into some conspicuous placc, and 
though the dog is an unclean beast to the 
Moslem, yet the mothers mansge to rear 
their offspring in somo nook of the crowded 
mart, and no one dares to injure the growing 
guardians of tho hive of industry. 

‘The bazaars thomaclyes area sight to #00, 
and once seencan never be fargotten. A baraar 
in the East is literally a street where there are 
shops, but in the great towns “the bazaar ™ 
signifies ranges of shops, the roadway be- 
tween which is covered hy an arched roof, 
and the entries of which at night are rigor- 





ously closed and guarded, Totell the truth, the 


tho Porsian bucaara are inferior to those of 
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‘own which is open to all the world, free, 
gratis, for nothing. The confectiouer pro- 

his sweet stock in trade under the 
eye of the purchaser. The Persian likes 
to have overything made specially, and site 
by to seo it done, to make sure that what 
he buys jis frosh, and that ho isn’t cheated, 


of It ix not to be wondered at that the baraars 
order are the favourite lounge of the middle and 


lower classes. All day long the great arches 


of the bazaar aro thronged by s noisy, push- 
fag crowd, hurrying ang gesticulating. bat all 
in high good humour. Here come the moun- 
tebanke, the buffoons, the propriotore of danc- 


ing beara and monkeys, the street conjurors 
and the man with tame lion ; the itine- 
rant vendors of flowers, lettuces, pipes, and 
hot tea ; the sellers of oggs and poultry ; the 
doalera in weapons snd second-hand clothing, 
and innumorable hawkers. It is not to be 
wondered at that tho Europoan traveller 
finds it very difficult indeed to tear himself 
away from tho innumerablo attractions of 
Porsian bazear, ‘The briedtec hunter 
may come upon & pricoless picoe of fasence, 


Constantinople, but they are fine and which ho may possibly secure for a few 
oxceodingly well worth a visit, The groat pence. Hore one may occasionally pick ™~ 
arch & numismatic troasuro, which the owner is 


hed roof renders them surprisingly cool 
during the hot summor, and pos 
‘warm in winter. Euch shop has little plat- 
jurm outside it; upon this platform sits the 
trader, and ‘round him are his wares 
in bowildering profusion. ay have an in- 
genious system in Persiaof producing healt 
competition by sggregating the various 
trodes in particular bazsara, The silver: 
amitha, the jewellers, and workers in 

have cach « barsar of their own; 80 have 
tho shoomakers, and one is easily aware of 
the situation of the coppermmiths’ barsar by 
tho deafning clangour produced by many 
hundreds of the artisans who are all working 
away at the resounding metal et once, ag 
if for dear life. 
interesting at the Indian Exhibition was 
the little handful of artisans trangnilly 
working away, and singing over their work ; 


the same is ecen in tho Persian 
bazaar upon a gigantic scale. Thero are 
tho silvermmiths fusing the metal into ingota 
and bam, hammering st the plates, do- 
signing, engraving, chasing, and soldering ; 
the work ia seen in from the very 
‘beginuing, and woe be to the unfortunate’ 
wretch who shall be detected in using 





‘We all romember how , 


fi 


glad to part ith foe 6 ide mors tga 
price ho motal ; but e stranger 
must boware, for akilful forgories of old coins 
aro not unknown, even in Persia, But there 
is ono honeat custom invariable in the Persian 


Ithy bazaar; if © purchuscr ix dissatiafiod with his 


in, the soller is always to return 
tae kin manny, if he rings ae he has 
Tought within twentyfour hours, Thia is a 
eustom never departed . 

‘At first Teheran seems to the stranger to 
he a city of pulacoa, Innumorable large 
buildings, when seen from a dvds, have a 
great appearance maagnifconco ey seem 
at the first glance to bo built of wilite marble; 


a 


eds no further description ; 
illustration, from a pho! 
ideo of it. The total abaence 
ager y? plaster to last 
yeara, and it hus been previously 
that the grest centzal platesu of 
@ dryest country in the world, 


i 
& 


i 
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damp and rheumetiam being absolutely un- 
known, In the houses of the upper and 
middle classes thera is no external magni- 
ficonco, ahigh amd wall and ebig doorway 
in stone, brick, or plaster work, bei 

that is to be soun from the outside. Even 
tho palaces of tho king are, as a rulo, simply 
of plaster and biick. For massivo stono- 
work we must go back to pre-NMussulman 
times, but when it is remembered that, as 
haa boow said, even a mud wall will stand 
for sevoral centuries in the puro dry air of 
Persia, it is nut to bo wondaied at that the 
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Persians stick to their brick and plaster 
work. 


The present king has embcllisbed his capi- 
tal with numerous tiled gutos—vast struo- 
tures of striking ap; .Thoy aro built 
of burnt bricks, covered catirely with floridly- 
coloured encsustic tiles, in olaborate patterns, 
mostly geometarcal, having contio-picces and 
panels containmg pictures, in tile-mosnica of 
colossal size, of scones fiom tho mythical 
history of Persia, generally taken from tho 
doseriptions of the post Virdausi. It in per- 
haps only just to say that theo groat tiled 








triumphal arches, to the European eye, only 
produce tho staring offeet of huge picces of 
crockery, But shonld we wish to seo Porsian 
tile-work in perfection we must look for it in 
the more anciont structures, wo must visit the 
semi-ruined ahrines of local saints, we must 

to the sacrod cities of Kum, Meshed, or 
fapahan, or look at the half-ruimed turquoise 
‘blue mosque of Tabriz, Modern tile-work 
has little claim to refinement ; but the dis- 
tant view of the immense pine or melon- 


shaped domes of the older mosques and 
Sallges “of “turquuise ‘blos, wi simplo 


traceries of black, yellow, aud whito, aro ho- 
yond praise, Somo of the favourite sbrinos 
un Persia— moeatly ove of Kuin, Meshed, 


and Shah-Abiul-Azim (this letter is 

ton miles from Teheran)—have hoon cov 
with tiles, on each of which is a surface of 
pure hammered gold, varying from un eighth 
to a quarter of an ‘inch in thickness, 
gorgeous efloct of these wonderful monu- 
monts of Malomedan pisty, glittering in the 
strong sun, and standing out in contrast to 
tho ever-cloudless Persian sky of turquoise 
Blue, inay be better imagined than described. 
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A’ Ametican gudo-book, giving oxpres- 
sion, no doubt, to the very gencrul 
opinion of our tr ausatlantic cousins, describes 

ranco a3 “an unintoresting country on the 
way to Switzerland.” And the gencral 
opnuon wbont Dorset ecems to be that it is 
an uninterosting county on the way to Dovon 
and Cornwall, While thousands of tourists 
hurry thiough it every year to the region 
farther west, Dorect, with the excoption of 
Weymouth and one or two othor points on 
tho coast, is an alnost unknown region to 
tho health and ploasurosccking public, Tho 
very guide-books givo it seant attention, and 
turning ovor their barren pages the reador is 
Tikoly to come to the conclusion that thera 
is nothing to soo and that he had Letter go 
vlowhote, Thoro aro, however, us a matter 
of fact, fow purts of the country whore a 
man with a short holiday, a slendor purse, 3 
stout pair of legs, and a dash of the Boho- 
mianjam that dolighta in what is unconven- 
tional, can spend ‘bis holiday so pleasantly and 
gt xo much for so little—at least that has 

en our repeated experience. 


THROUGH DORSET. 


We invite the reader to arcompany us 
upon one of our many tramps 
Dorset, Starting by the London and South- 
‘Western expross from Waterloo, wo are set 
down, in lesa than threo hours, at the only 
town in the county at which the train stopa. 
We are at Sherborne, a quaint old town of 
some six thousand inhabitants, clean and 
woll kept, with crooked, irregular streets 
and many gabled houses, such ua artists 
love. Town it is now, but it was a city 
once in the far back past beforo 1076, and 
hopes to be a city again, whenever Dorset 
shall bo erectod into an independent: diocese, 
ag Cornwall and Nottingham have been. The 
hope is founded, not on the cantral position 
of the town in tho county, for it is at the 
extreme saath, ie o 7 pewossion of a 
magnificent abbey churcl figinally o 
Norman building, and still nines the 
piers and arches that carry the lantern tower 
and in its south porch its original character, 
it has boen transformod into a church in tho 
Perpendicular style, Externally it looks 
heavy, but the interior, restored some twenty 
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eave ago by the late Earl and ln 

er, 1 W Digby, jerborne 
Castle, mmprewses ong more than come of the 
grovt cuthedmals ‘The perfection of the pro 


portions «nd the almost unique groined roof 
in the shell or fan pattern make st onc of tho 
finest churchosin [ nglind 

Just outade the town on tho owt 2s tho 
tumuli ctl, once the paluc of the Bishops 
of Shurborne 
wil after the 
vou vucf the 
ue to Old 
Sunn of the 
Lishop, of 
Swuebury and 


liter on the 
hone of Sir 
Wiltr ba 
lah In Sa 


Wilt 5 time 
tho castle had 
eeuel to bes 
«cmfort able 
Vode, thongh 
tall 4 plice of 
tems and 
1 ‘bow shot 
Way eros 
the Ike he 
commenced 
the houso now 
euled Shor 
fore C satle 
hws no 
tehitoctur al 
] totcnsious 
Fut ay cutr 
usly tilt m 
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‘ubour still preserved im the beautaful plea 
sw rounds overlooking the lake wd park, 
Pope who was undonbtedly « frequent vitor 
& the castle, wrot. pat of hw ‘Lesay on 

an 

Jisdes the abbey and castle Sherborne 
possesses + publ school founded cut of tho 
tums of the monwtery by Pdwarl VI, 
which und a new scheme his grown to 
consider tblo 
]ietortions of 
ve years and. 
ave Ithe town 
hom that de 
Gly which 
cms to be 
the mevitible 
tite of all 
town that 
dcpond en 
tnely on ayn 
culture 

In 
oll 
inown 
Shorborno 
liw = Mu 
realy Wok up 
iy rodener 
it the close of 
Ins theatrical 
wea whore 
hh was vasitod, 
Ty many col 
Jaakd omen 
un. whout 
was Dickens 
who pckul up 
from the 91,0 


the shape, of Doarils oxi 
the Iutter H bated our the 
uid stan Tym tn som of 
the midst of the cious 
me of the nuns which 
finest af not ypou im dus 
ono of the 1 te Mu 
mott — caten ievly ongt 
sve pak Seaern od > Crna Se or intel orn 
withaa tht four md, wd con 
ee Ab ths house the Princo of Orunge ducted 2 mht schol for besa and young 
tested a night on his memorable much from men of the worhu, clisy, and by the Lundy 


Jot Bay m 1665, and m the ding room the 
pie g ples; wie sob up, on which was 
yn ‘his addrosa to the poople of Lngland 

tradition affirms that rt was here that 
Raleizh’s servant thicw the bucket of water 
over his master when he found hum smoking, 
mupposing that, an smoke sued from his 
mouth, he was on fire, and that m an 

xxLK—9 


and sympithctic mtuest ho mamfestod in 
all that purtunad to the welfare aud hay 
ness of Jip poortt nezghbours, earned 
undymg gratitude No man who ever hved 
here 18 60 generally ind affectionately re 
mombcrd ‘The grey hawed men who were 
an his mght school are never tirud of telling 
of the mmprosei\e way in which he conch 


oe ee 
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each session. Placing the members all round tract of country as one could desire to look 
the room, and putting a Bible into each upon—tho great plain of Dorect und Somer- 
hand, ho would liavo them read round, vores sot stretches away toward the Bristol Channel, 
by verse, the Sermon on the Monnt, which which ia hidden from sight by the faintly 
he called his Litany. Qusatock and Mendip Hills thirty miles 
‘After afew hoursspent in wandering about away. 
2 locality so charming and 40 rich in associa. _ Passing Mintorne House, tho seat of Earl 
tions with the past and o night's rost, wo Digby, « gront Irish absentoo lundlord, on 
turn our backs on tho quist old town, Just the ket ‘we moct u couple of cyclists riding 
as wo are gulting cloat of it wo pass a tandom, who as thoy pass oxclaim, ‘Well, this 
hridgo ovor tho rivor Yoo which carrics our isa beautiful country ;” then pausing for a 
thoughts hack into the long-buried past onec moment or two to notice the figure of a giant, 
wore, Thix West Bridgo reminds us of the with grinning ribs and exteuded club, eut 
saintly Aldhelm, the first Bishop of Shor- out in tho twf on tho faco of Revels Lill 
worne, who diol in the year 709, and who nbove us, after the foshion of the famous 
gave to the Saxon people tho first of the! white horse in Berkshire, a figure 180 fort 
only two portions of tho Neripturos which | in longth, tho origin of which has givon tino 
they possessed in thoir own apeoch, Thirty to much curious specnlation, and which is euid 
years before the Vonoruble Bedo, in Jus to have been here at Joast a thousand yoars— 
monastery at Jarrow, translated tho Gospel womake our way to tho sleepy, docaying town 
of John, Aldhohn had transluted the Pealter. of Cernc Abbas. Horo was onco a flourixhing 
And Dr. Barnes, the Doraet poot, says that abboy, only  fow ruins of which still romain 
‘ho was 80 anxious for the welfare of hisflock standing, Tho comparatively purfect Gute- 
who wore living in utter hoathoniah «lisregard way Tower gives nme iden of its former 
of all roligion, thut he was wont to gather dour. At present tho whole town is 
them about him on this spot and sing to thom following the cazmple of tho abbey and 
tho substance of the Gospels in tho only falling into decay, Far from railwaya, off 
language they could understand. One tries tho main lines of traffic, and with no indus- 
to picture tho seoue—the rapt faco of the | try save ayriculture, it may be that nothing 
aged ecclosiastic, tho wondoring gazo of the | could rave this littlo town, horomed among 
rudo balf-savage pearants clustering round the chalk downs, from the melancholy fate 
him as they listoned to the wondrouy story which ia ovortaking it, Still it is nad to woe 
of tho divine lovo—tho whole framed jn by houses untcnanted, neglected, and falling 
the 1 meadows and wooded hills that aro into ruing, and to notico cvileut tokens of 
much the mune to-day a9 they wore a thou- povorty on ovory silo. After a pilgrimage 
sand years age. to tho holy woll near tho abbey, we visit a 
Jeaving the Inidge behind us our road most enrious amupyler’a rvtront—a long 
Toads un up one of there viehly-wooled hills gallory running otwoon the ceilings and 
on {ho south, from which wo cateb glimpses roofs of sourc howsies, and extonding the whole 
whon we look back, of luge parts of Somor- Iength of the stroct leading to the abbey. 
set aud Hevou in tho distance to the north Hero a large quantity of smuggled goods 
and wost, Once on the top of the hill we could bo stowod away, and tho smugglors 
look ovor the xouthorn part of the vale of conld oither hido or, muking thoir way along 
Blackmoor, s vale dear to hunting mon, and tho gallery unscon, evnld escapo the purenit 
the avene of many a good day's port with of the rovermo officers, 
tho hounds. Four miles of quiet sylvan Having trampoil upwards of twelve miles 
ncenery nnd we aro abreust of Holuest House, wo take this opportunity of secking refrerh- 
the residence of the late Mr. J... Drax, ment for the inner man, who begins to be 
formerly M.P. for Wareham. The house is clamorous. And thon turning our backs on 
said to be full of art treamures and curiosities Corne and its sleepy hollow wo face the for- 
gathered at enormous cost from overy part of midablo ascent of Highoombo Jill, and have 
tho world, nnd opon topublie inepection, Bat our reward in farspreading viows over hill 
wo have thot conse to Dorset to visit musoums, ond plain, varied at overy turn of the road, 
and so pass on, Throc miles more i now runs upon o lofty ridge of land, 
rich woodland, and leaving Castle Hill and with poeps into deep coombs in which nestle 
the Dungeon on the loft hand wo find our- lonoly farm-houses. ‘The shrill vy of the 
selves ascending Lyon's Gate Hill towards peewit is about us, the sound of sheep bells 
Minterne, and looking back we hsve an un- comes up faintly from the pastures on either 
‘surpassed and unintorrupted view of as fair» hand, and the bracing air puts new elasticity 
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into our atepa. It is worth all the journey 
from town to broathe the air on Highcomba 
Hill, Well is it for us that it is broad day- 
light, for woe hetide the traveller who shall 
misa hia way hero on some dark winter's 


night; Lis cries would only be mocked by the and 


whistling wind, and shelter there is none, A 
mile or two of yontle descent, which wo 
hardly notico, so complotaly are we occupied 
with tho orgrchanging panorama and we 
cron tho Great Western Railway from 
Yeovil to Weymouth, and 9 mile of road he 
twoon tall hedgerowa of thorn, and hazol, 
and beech, brings us to Evershot. Thisis as 
trim and well-kopt a village as Uerne is 
dilapidated. Everything is in apple-pio order, 
tho streeta aro ewopt and tho houses have a 
clean and comfortable look, with good gardens 
attachod, No signs of poverly most the eyo. 
‘The Karl of Dchester, who lives a milo away 
at Mellury Houso, and owns the whole place, 
munifostly takes good caro of Evershot. 
Everahot ia to Melbury what Edensor is to 
Chataworth, and quite as beautifully situated. 
It is just tho place one would expoct a weary 
Vusinoss man to choose wheroin— 
To usband out Ife’ tnper at the low, 
‘And keep the flaune from wasting yy repos." 

Seon on a glorions summor’s day it recalls 
tho vale of the Custle of Indolonee— 


“Roe nought around at mages of ret . 
‘dnd ower Weds tha sloobrens ams eee 
Tho amount of interest which our appearance 
oxeites botokens that tourists and knapsacky 
wre not often soon, that wa are well out of 
the beaten track ; und the quaint dialect in 
which tho rastics express thoir opinion of 
our appearance and our business is well-nigh 
unintelligible t& tho uninitistod, lore isa 
fragment of a convenation which wo over- 
hear, and which may sorve as a specimen of 
tho Doreot disluct, A man is at work mend- 
ing his gardon-fouce by the roadaile. A 
littlo girl, his daughter, is standing near him. 
Addressing hor, ho anys, 

“ Zerah, do oo go in ’ouse arter thik ‘om- 
mer.” 

« er it to pier 

“Yn my box,” ia the reply. 

Sarah disa) , and presently returns 
hammer in hand. But tho prosence of 
strangers seems to make her shy, aud she 
hangs her head and pauses, whereupon the 
father inquires, 

“Be 'e goin’ to give es to 11” 

The sun reminds us that the afternoon is 
drawing on, and as wa have still eight miles 
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to go, wosomewhat relnotantly leave ul 
Evershot, with its curious old rd sn 
towor of which has a grotesque appearance 
with ite solitary pinnacle, and ascend to a high, 
irregular table-lant, whore the houses are fat 
far between, but the viows aro one 
snecession of ever-changing beauty, whi 
must be seon to be understood. Nover shall 
wo the impression mailo upon us by 
iat g paca ik. Prosntly wo come to 
a cottage, once a toll-house, whore the 
road divides, and we inquire our way. 
“Which is tho road to Boaminster?” wo 
ask of the woman who answors yur knock. 
“They both lead to instor,” ia the 


reply. 

ihe, which is the shortest #” 

“Both tho samo distance.” 

“ Which is the bort road 1” 

“One as good as the other,” wo are told, 

‘Thus loft to ovr own rosonroos, like the 
Holy Willic of Burns, wo take “the loft- 
hand read,” and soon sou tho fuir old town 
which boasta of having bom the firat in Eng- 
Jand, after London, to have ite rtroota lightod 
with goa, lying in the hollow far beneath ua 
on the right. Away over the Lown is White- 
shoot, and then the wooded pouk of Lowes- 
don, which almost reachos tho dignity of a 
mountain. Right in front of us is “The 
Valo,” through which the Char imoanders 
towards tlio sea, backod op by tho hills about, 
Lyme, cleft hy the “Dovil’s Bellows.” Moro 
to tho loft wo soo the glaucing waters of the 
English Channel, and moro to tho Toft. still 
a faint cloud of smoko indiestos tho whero- 
abouts of Bridport, As the duak twgins to 
deepen towards night, wo rench the Whito 
Hart, a fino old-fashioned hostolry, ani, not 
without a sonse of relicf, cast onraclvos and 
our knapuacks down aftor our most delightful 
tramp of cight-and-wonty miles, und prepare 
to do justice to the good things liberally 
snd speedily provided hy our host. 

Since the time when Beaminster led the 
van of progress and lighted its streeta with 
gas tings havo chongod, and changed for 
the worse. Tho population is rapidly de- 
creasing; no lesa than a fifth of the inha- 
bitants disappeared botween 1871 and 1881, 
and the exodus continues. We see signa of 
the change everywhere whon we aunter forth 
next morning. Many of the best houses are 
vacant, and & gene gg of dopres- 
sion bangs over the place. is nothing 
specially noteworthy in the town iteclf, but 
it is beautiful for situetion, and in eve 
and varied scenery. Woe take time this glo- 
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[ay WT nay 


Comm AVL ae (he Gatceny Lower of Gic Abbey 


nons morning for one of them It a but 
couph. of mks to Notherbury throngh Pan | 
ham Puk, vith ate wonues of misgnricont | 
img, and pist the 2 und oli) hall, the scat of 
Tay Oghindkct Wo rmg at the door of the 
hill, and just wwe vo tums way, sop 
posn, the plot deserted, we hea aitun 
thandcrons noises within, und presently the 
door 1» onal by a tottermys old 2tunc, 
who mvatcs us to cnter A tre 15 mL stare 
for ws for Purnhim has not been thagcd 
those hnndiad yous to al) appeuamee It 
as ple isint to hee dhe old sow tith of the 
days so long ago. when the sulont old house 
resounded with the Hughter of the dnidron 
whoa portiuts sill hin, upon the wills, 
Int who hve thomsulves long since pwd 
away We stioll on tliunch the woods, 
whois the wing of the rook» vouti ists with, 
wd utr wts attention to, the perfect repose 
of the wine Wo wandorcd by the side of 
the danang, Langhing iva. Sint, wach seams 
in samghty hry to revch the sea, till we come 
to Neth bury and thon rotrace our steps 

Tk unmster haa been the seane of ut least 
‘onc roma wtx adventure, tho memory of which 
as kept alive by a Joncly little bunal gronnd— 
a tiny plot thirty feet long and twenty broad 
—almost hidden by the trees that surround 
at, known as “Damet's Knowle” Among 
the many Seentte scalous for the Pro 
tastant cause, ® hich ho professed to champion, 
who jomed the standard of Monmouth and 


foucht for lum at Scdzemoor, in whit My 
cubhy cils “the list fight, dcurving tho 
mune of battle, that wis fonght on Lnglish 
ground, was s}wya named James Dante) 
Unhbuit an the battle, he man ied to gt ely, 
Dich to Ins home in Braminstor Here ove 
waht he hed y dren, m which ho seemed 
to hen e you Indding him to‘ go to the 
wot = Buboving that he wos thus warnol 
to eerpe dangur, he anstuntly roe md wont 
4 lonely bun on Ins estite 4 mile to tho 
west of the town, ind concotkd tumaclf 
undo some stras "Hc bad seateuly left the 
honse when it was sntiounlud by troopus 
who scurched for him Not findmg hin 
thu, thoy went to the bain and stabbed the 
straw m every dnvctiun im the hope of dis 
covering the fugitave but, happily for nm, 
thy mised lum, wd, with many mmpreca 
tons, went then wry, and hy survived up 
wards of a qnirter of e contuy Upon the 
mato of that bun he dowd to 1x mtcrrod, 
and hero he and hus descendants for seven 
generations sleep m pewo 

Immediately Patan Boamunstei, as wo re 
stme our tramp, we commence a stiff climb 
of over two miles, then #inding round Lowes 
don we reach the sillige of Broadwintor 
The high rosd—aod xt 1: now hterally igh 
~-runs slong a narrow odge connecting the 
two. pomta in the county—Lewesdon 
and. Pens From cither of these hills, 
which meo about + thousand fest above the 


A HOLIDAY TRAMP THROUGH DORSET. 


sea, the oya sweeps tho Channel on tho south 
from Pot Bill to Start Point, and on 
the north looks away to and over the Bristol 
Channcl Glastonbury Torr seems quite 
near, and on clear days tho Welsh moun- 
tains can be deseriod in tho far distanco, 
whilo Fxmoor and Dartmoor are eusily seon. 
‘The views here, thouh somowhat «different 
in charactor, aro finer and moro eomprehon- 
sive than thone from Yes Torr, the highest 
point of Dartmoor. ‘They hayo this further 
advuutage, that tho summit is moro ousily 
rouchod aul no guide is neoded, 

Leaving tho road and scrambling up a 
short but steep grassy slope we stand upon 
tho top of Pilledon, After foasting our eyes 
on tho magnificent viows, and a glanco at 
the Homan encampmont that crowns the 
height, we havo time to notice a large, old- 
fashionod house in a riehly-wooded ravine at 
‘our fest—a houso that ought to have an 
interest for ovory Englishman. It is Race 
down Lodge, where Wordsworth settled 
with his sistor Dorothy in 1795, whero for 
two years thoy “industriously omployed 
themsolvos in reading, writing, and gardon 
ing,” w houso of which his sister wrote that 
it was “the place dearest lo my recollection 
in tho whole world. It wus tho firet home 
T had.” Hose he wrote his tragedy, The 
Borderers, and hore Coleridge visited [im in 
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1797, and the two formed that friendship 
which was tu endure 80 many yeurs, 
aut exercise such a lasting influonee, not 
only on the two men, but on English litora- 
ture. Ono repouplos tho placo and goes 
lack in thought to that frst ovontful even- 
ing when the two met, One seos tho plainly- 
furnished dining-room, with curtains drawn 
and candies lit, and sues Wordsworth pro- 
duce bis manuscript and read to that wudi- 
once, “fit thongh few,” his now poem, “Tho 
Ruined Cottage,” atlernands enthodied aa 
the story of Margaret in the first, book of 
the “Excursion.” Wo hear the woleome 
words of honost admiration bostowed upon 
it, And after ten we liston as Coleridge, in 
his tarn, repoate two acta and a half of his 
tragedy Osorio, And ono scea those who sv 
vuften wandered togothor among the hills and 
dalos of tho Lake District, wandering over 
thoso highlands of Doraet, aud lotting’ these 
scones of beauty that now fll our oyes fill 
theirs, 

Resuming our tramp once moro, wo pass 
Marshallahay, tho tower of whoa church can 
he secn far out at bos, though it is several 
miles inland ; ond then we wind around tho 
Lill called “Lambert's Castle.” ‘There are 
here, as on Pillesdon and other neighbouring 
heights, distinet traces of a Roman eneanp- 
ment, ant here, far from any town, fairs and. 
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races are annually held. It is fortunately 
not the raco weok now, and 'the skeleton of 
the. stand is the only indication that thia 
lonely wind-ewept hill ig over invaded by a 
shouting and oxcited crowd. We see no 
human being on tho hill, and can afford to 
smile at the brand-new board warning trea- 
potera that they will be prosecuted. “Thoro 
dows not acom to be anybody to trespass, 


Again the rout lics upon a backbone of | portion of our holiday tram 


country, giving grand viows on both nidos. 
For milea it is like « private drivo—broad 
ward on each sile of a guod roud, 
fitted” by vam of Soot Tat 
touching nat Hunter's Lodge Inn wo 
have a gontly sloping road through u rich 
and smiling valloy down to tho little seaside 
town of Lyrae Regis. {1 clings to tho sido 
of w stoop hill, some of the houses lnoking as 
if they needed but u touch to send them 
rolling down inte the ves, Its principal 
street is bright with shops and alive with 
visitors, who havo wisely thrown off the con- 
ventionalities of town, and are dressod in 
brilliant und eaxy costumer, At tho foot of 
tho town a nuto time and water-worn break- 
-wator, bmilt in tho timo of the Pl 
of stones unhewn anil uncemented, and callod 
the Cob, runs o short wuy into the sea, 
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within whose sheltering bend two or threo 
craft of light burden are di ing oF Te- 
csiving cargo. It was here that Hated 
Duke of Monmouth landed on June 11, 1685, 
and hore, at Lyme, that the gront Pitt, Karl 
of Chatham, loved to rotire to recruit in the 
intorvals of Parliamontary life. And hore, 
with a glance up and down tho wild, rocky, 
storm-beaten const of Dorset, wo end tho first 


Wo havo travelled neatly fifty milos, but, 
with the exception of tho two eyclists mon- 
tioned above, wo havo met no tourita or 
travellersof any kind. Do any of our readors 
want to get “ far from the madding erowd ;” 
to mect with a simple, unaffocted poopie ; to 
breathe pure, invigorating air; to pass through 
uconery now rich, woll-wooded, and highly 
cultivated, thon bleak and bare, with fur- 
strotching viowe of hill and dale, of stream 
and sea; to put up at modest yet comfortable 
inns, where they will be roceived with old- 
world condiality and Jet off with moderate 
charges ;—in a word, do thoy want to get 
into the real, unsophisticated country an be 
frco from touta and waiters and inble-d’hdte, 
and all tho complicated discomforts and 
restraints of fashionable and mach-froyucnted, 
revorts1 Then wo say, Try Dorset. 


THE ORIGINATOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE FOR POOR 
TOWN CHILDREN.” 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fossiter—En Memoriam. 


Forty yours ago o girl of twolve years, 

tho happiest anomber of a happy farily, 
livod on the cigo of Quocnstown 7 
aponding her days purtly on tho tup of the 
clifte at echool, and partly at thoit foot at 
phy, drinking in at evory turn a senso of 
tho boautifal and a love of naturo, Five 
brief years und sho is in London, without 
fathor or mothur (for theso were too closely 
united in lifo to be long parted by death), 
amongst relations who are almost strangers, 
and amongst strangers, some of whom ware 
aa kind as relations. Another five years and 
sho ia in Cornwall, beginning « Sneymoon 
that usted moro thon thirty years, the idol 
of tho sehool children, who ie aay, 
sieging ouse to carry her off to "see 
mother” and have a Cornish tea. Still 
another five yours, and she is living in Wales 
on the side of u mountain, a staid matron of 
twenty-seven, ® constant anxiety to the 
managers of the colliery school, who sre 


sroatly conoorned at the numbor of half- 
frtidays nbo couxes out of the schoulniaster 
(who is more wax in her hands); and many 
& bright ufternocn ix spont out of schoul, 
instea of in it, climbing the hill that shute 
in the narrow valley, whoso pathy ure grimy 
with coal-dust, looking beyond into the 
broader world, of which shoop aro almost 
the only iuhsbitants, 
Tho scholar who most dolights in those 
from school work und the nurrownoss 
of life is a deformed boy of twelvo, the solf. 
lected school bell-ringer, who ia unable to 
climb the hill, and 20 maker the uscont on 
the back of the schoolmaster; but the «lelight 


be- of all makes « doop impression on the mind 


of the thoughtful woman who wus to be the 
forerunner of a great work not ovon yet more 
than begun, In 1868, still another five years 

is in London, again the beloved 
jend of any number of school children. The 
toacher of a small elass of young children in 
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a large day achool is ill and her placo ie 

an by our amateur instructor, and in 
threo days tho avarige thirty scholars have 
Teeomo a hundrad, whils routine is lost sight 
of, and the inspector (who happena to visit 
the school) sternly records in the Log Book 
te faet that “the woman in charge of tho 
clus during tho abenco of tho proper 
‘teucheris not certificated, and therefore cannot 
be recoguiseil as a teacher.” It is quite cer- 
tain ho could not recognise anything in her 
Weyond the ubsence of a certificate duly 
signod. 

‘Sutudays aro apent with the elder chi- 
dren in Epping Forest, Greenwich Park— 
anywhero whero nataral beauty is to bo 
found, Even the sucreil school time is broken 
into by parties to the British Mnvoum, tho 
various att gallories, all most readily opened 
tothem, At one of these, the British Artists, 
a boy of eleven who was the despair of his 
tewchers, who wonld learn nothing 
“carod for noue of thess things,” wus the 
most enthusiostic in admiration, tho most 
critical in examination, aud out of this visit 
camo tho discovery that ho was really a 
genius in wood carving—that give him a bit 
of wood and an old knife, and he would pro- 
duce wonderful boats, 

Hivo years later, 1873, Greenwich Park 
and lpping Forest lmvo suffored eclipso. In 
& moment of burning enthusiusm ‘it was 
asked, “Could we not goto the Isle of Wight 
for a wook #” and aftor some years of doubt 
(ongendered by good-natured friends, who 
prophesied overy evil that could possibly 
happen) # school party to the Iale of Wight 
for u weok waa duly dhnuunced, waa louked 
forwand to with frantic excitement hy those 
who wore going, aud with dismay by pro- 
phots of failure, was carriod ont at an average 
exponso of abont fiftoon shillings, and looked. 
back upon as x brillinut success, absolutely 
without any spock upon ite spleudour of 
achievomont. For yours afterwards, as a 
friondl records it, tho Tule of Wight party 


‘was oxpected to be a complete success, and blessed, 


always proved no. 
But even this was not enough for an 
earnest. mind that saw how much misery 
London hus to show the most casual on- 
looker—how utterly tho sonso of 1 
whether matorial or moral, scems to 
erushod oat of the lives of the poor in large 
towns. One party a year, for ono week in 
the year, waa as nothing; and one day the 
newapapors of London contained a brief 
statomeut that » fortnight of country life 
would be given to any poor child, free of 


any cost, in the houso of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rossiter, at Halsteatl, near Sevenonke. Punch 
reprintod the letter, “on the echunce of it 
Being gonttine,” though that secmed “too 
good to he tras.” But in less than 9 yoar 
“Mire. Lowsiter's country home” was a howse- 
held word in many a poor quarter of London. 

In « fio years, 1883, tho small 
cottage in Kent had become tho Jargo hours 
in Essex, near Ingatestone, whore, throughout 
ning months of the year, a score of poor 
children were elways to bo found. But fur 
more than this By her examplo Mra, Row 
sitor had shown how children coukl be re- 
ceived ag guests withent any rules or reatric- 
tions, but those of orlinary home lifo, could 
be trusted to be obedient and honest. as well 
as joyful, By her writingn sho had drawn 
wide attention to the nocds of children for 
“nature as a teachor ax well a3 a medicine 
cheat,” ond a society was cetublishot for 
Hoarding ont poor town children in cottagas. 
Every year many thousands of children are 
ao resoned, for a few dayn, from tho cramping 
misery of London life, 

Mrs. Rossitor’s worl: ix still far in advanco 
of the work of the socicty, in that sho re- 
coived the vory poor, who can poy nothing ; 
that sho recoivedl thom into hor own house, 
not sont them to people as poor as them- 
aie ber who ey lty Lay) ‘in aunibers 

enough to give fall scope for enjoyable 

cea ionship ; moat of all, in that sho re- 

d conntry life as un essential clement, 

of education for all town chiltron, But sho 

,tlways exprossed a frm blit that the society 

|would outgrow ite present restrictions and 
take a bromler viow of its work, 

‘A last five years, and wo come too day in 
July, 1888, during which rain fell in torrente, 
asif the heavons wopt for sympathy ; and in 
this flood of rain the funeral sorvice of the 
Church of England was read ovor tho grave 
ofa woman whose life had beeu spent for 
others, of whom it has hoon already said by 
many, “childron shall riso up and cal] her 

the originator of “ Couutry Life for 
Poor Town Children.” 

‘All that now remains is to sot up the 
memorial stone, ber) Mr. inne is 

jigning (as an act of friendship), to express 
tho fore of vo many fend. Thon the Ua 

ve in Camberwell Cemetery will be s 

of lovo for children. A photo- 

of Mrs. Rossiter and this stone will 

sont to those subscribers desiring it, by 

‘Miss Olver, 207, Camberwell Road, London, 

‘but it is hoped all donations will be of email 
amount. ‘W. ROSSITER, 


NIGHT-SONGS OF THE SEA. 
L 


A ROLLING, restless, moaning sca— 
A flush of sundown overhead, 
And waves that murmur bodingly, 
With tinge of dying rod ;— 
O sea, what words of mnystery 
Are these thy voico has said 


Hast thon a logond of the sleop 
‘That comes to all at eventide !— 

Tho sweet reposing, calm and deep, 
‘That cannot long abide 

Or of the secrets thou dost koop 
In caverns undescried ¢ 





U. 


In midnight ealm the waters lis 
With heavy, long, and slumbrous sound ; 
‘The sleeping coast and atarless sky 
Are shadow-bonnd,— 


Savo whore with intermittent ray 
‘Tho lighthouse flashes from tho shora, 
And crying seagulls through the grey 
‘Whoel o’er and o’er. 


It sonds its mossago from the coast, 
A steadfast angel of the dark, 
While passes like a flitting ghost 
‘The fisher’s bark 
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How like » guilty solf reproachful soul 
Tho water foams and broaks, 

Whilst far beyond its ovorlasting roll 
The glimpse of morning wakes 


Dash o'ot tho lighthouse, madly -voacit seat 
O gulls, awake anil wall! 

Yon shattorod mast that quivers drearily 
Proclaims o dismal tale 


Anil yet afar there lies another Lifo 
‘Whore soas nor tempests aro— 

Boyoud tho troublo of this woary strifo, 
Beyond the morning star. 


Poor breaking hearts, ye know not what is best, 
‘Whose eyes are blind with toars : 
How can ye see the Paradiso of rest 
Which lies beyond the yoars ¢ 
ARTHUR L SALMON 





SAVED AS BY FIRE. 
Br E, M, MARSH, Avruon or “Manax,” “ Epruwaus,” x70. 


CHAPTER XXV.—LIGHT IN DARKNESS, 
"VHE angel of desth was drawing near to 
Ti faldea You mighs have Noa ee 
swoop of his garments as ho stood upon the 
throshold where Nancy lay upon the couch, 
her head pillowed upon her father’s arm. 
Ue gt mute, with a toarless sorrow, an awful 
acuse of everything slipping away from him, 
and he an old man, clpleee hopeloas. Phyllis 
sat on the floor, clasping hor friend’s hund, 
while Juck loant against the window, gazing 
out upon tho moonlit swurd, the intonacly 
‘Vlack shadow of the colar, aud the shimmer 
of light on the Skone, that mirrored every 
star, throbbing in the blue other. 

Seo,” whixpered Naney, “tho moon is 
only a reflection of tho great sun, amd soun 
it. will fade, lost in the evor-widening arch of 
day. The moon sinks, but tho sun shines. 
T have had but alittle night; but oh! tho 
daylight will be long.” She softly stroked 
tho old man’s bont head. “Father, you will 
como A0on; mothor and 1 will want dad,” 
‘Then eho called faintly, “Jack.” 

Ho went to hor at ouce. 

Sho looked at her futher, then at him. 

Mo understood, and murmured hnskily, 
“He shall not want a sun.” 

“Thank you; kiss mo, dear.” 

And the dawn broke in soft rosy 
anil delicate amber light, They watched it 
aa one watches the cyclide unclose of somo 
fair maiden, wondering what the oyos will 
reveal, Suddenly the hush was broken by 
‘tho joyous trill of a lark, woleoming tha sun, 

Naucy etarted up “Tlark!” Sho sat 
with entranced face und uplifted hand, then 
cried, “0 God, take mo, tov, upon the wings 
of song t” 

Her lips parted, clear and truc as over she 
sang her ewan song : 

fg, tbo fo your ate.” 

Tt wos marvellous the strength she seemed 
to have. She took no heed of any one 
around her; her glance scared upwards, as 
if all barriers of sense were romovod, until 
she came to tho words: 

Giunta dag eee 
‘Then her voice enddonly failed, and, sinking 
‘bank, an ashy palenees ovorspread her fea- 
tures, 


streaks of 


Phyllis bont forward, “Nan, dearest.” 

The cyes id; sho stretched out hor 
arms, Good-bya, Phyl.” Then cho said 
wearily, “Futhor, I'am tired ; It me rest in 
ours oa ded when Lae Hite gil 
Nan’s dearest old dad.” She lifted har head 
and kissed him. 

Outaide the birds were joound, carolling 
with delight over thoir morning toilet ; but 
wit 


OT eevee tuoe ata fa ts, 
Aiud softy from tnt sive abd darkened room, 
"Yeo angels ivened, whrie but one went 1,” 

Nancy Creatorox waa only a momory. 

Two days after, tho last resting-placo of 
ihoFalkland family in tho small, old-fashioned 
ehurch of Skone was oneo more opened, It 
was the strungest funeral ever seen in tho 
country-side; some lo wore seandaliscd, 
Where were tho nodding plumes yn the 
Tugubrious hoarse $ whore Jong.vi 
mutes in decorous black? where tho long 
line of mourning couchos with melancholy 
occupants, followed by o rin of closed 
private carriages, vouching for tho respecta- 
Tiiy of tho Soparta and the esteem in 
which he was hold by his fellow-men? Woll, 
if these wore lacking, at loast thero was somo 

ion in the want of the other sido 
tabloau—-tho usually cheerful faces 
to be seon roturniug from tho ceromony and 
the sight of hilarious mutes dangling their 
legs over the empty car. 

Cradled in a wicker basket, linod with 
munve velvet, on a bed of sweet spicon, 
Nancy lay. Robed in whito muslin, hor 
head pillowed on a cushion, hor hands holding 
® bunch of harebells folded on her broast, 


tint in her delicate cheek, she slept now. 
With her tho soul had so permeated tho 
body, the wine of life had so overtlowed 
its chalice that, though the cup was 
be camo no sense of a complote 
void. Nancy still lived ; all that was swestost. 
fairest in her wes imperishable. What 
is it we romember longest? The noiso and the 
that distracts, or the one still hour ina 
hurried life, when we have been apart, closed 
in like the pistil of a flower? Is nota 

of green, a singlo onsis in the dosert, 
recalled when more garish memories have 
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Out from the darkened room into the 
radiant June sunshine she was borne by six 
stalwart yoomon. Ons would have sufficed 
for 10 ake a burden, but thay felt it was 

only mark of respect they could pay to 
her they had. loved. Immediatel Patina 
the biew covered with a white velvet pall, 
camo Mr, Grostorex leaning on Jack’s arm, 
then Phyllis and Dot, Sir Bernard and Lord 
St. Maur, Slowly the littlo band, headed by 
the Castleton choir, singing “Briof life is 
hero our portion,” wonded its way across tho 
river, parking and “ppling, past the thick 
tufty grass paidock, where the eleok, meck- 
eyed. cattle lifted their heads wondoringly 
and guvo a gentlo low, as if thoy knew 
hand that ao ofton had fed and curcssed 
them would do sono more, The binla sang 
overhead, and the beos in tho clover field 
hummed drowsily. There was contentruont 
everywhore; but in the beech wood tho light 
was chequered and tho sunlight dimmed. 
‘The Squire gave a slight shiver as ho entered, 
us if he had stopped into some cool cloister. 

‘boys’ clear voices broke into the more 
jubilant strain of “Jerusalem the golden,” 
the old man looked up and felt his hand 
conld almost touch the portals—no, ho had 
not long to wait, Beyond tho wood the vil- 
Iugers and tonantry had asacmbled, tears foll 
‘own many a wrinktod cheok, and mi 
“God blosa her |” fell liko » benison, At 
tho lych gate tho procession was met by tho 
old Vicar and Mr, Markham, who the 
way tothe church. Tho men aid their ight 
burden down in tho chancel and folded back 
the pall, then that most sublime service of 
the church bogan. Dot's more impulsive 
naturo was tho only one that showod any 
outward signs of griof, the others looked as 
if a groat calm had settled upon them—a 
hush that could not he broken in presence of 
wuch an exquisite pence os that which rested 
on tho fair puro face of the dead. 

Before the sad words, ‘ Man that is born 
of a woman hath but 9 short timo to live” 
wero uttored, each one took their Inst look 
of Nancy Greatorox. Then tho Squire and 
Suck, Lord St, Maur and Sir Bernard bore 
“tho lily maid of Astolat” to the last resting- 
place of her ancestors, The heavy door was 
thrown back; cold and dank it struck; the 
tapers glinmorol feobly. ‘Tha 1 mas 
rive coftins in their ecparato nic 
scribed with the names of many o sire and 
matron of her race; the newest was her 
mothor’s, and next to her they laid the child 
of her love, from whom she had been parted 
80 soon, only to be soon reunited. 


were in- girl 
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All waa over, “The Doud March in Saul” 
tent its solemn notes across tho sultry air, 
Mr. Creatorox started, and ax tho mournots 
Jeft the vault, he turned back, and leaning 
his Lond against tho white pail, whisperod, 
“It is colds my Nan yon aro ehut out from 
tho sunlight, child af my hear, ‘Tho old 
House is lonely? 

dack, who had lingered ehind, aw him 
stagger. Springing furwad, he caught lim 
ay ho fell 


(od had beon merciful, for tho Squire 
never realist hin duughtor’s les, Le 
always fanciod shy had gono on hor honey- 
moon ; he associated tho white fluwors and 
dress with a bridal Ho would babble inros- 
sontly of hor childhood and girlhood, eeuing, 
that her flowors and bouks and pets wero 
well cared fur os if‘sho wero at home. A. 
little puzzlod at times he secmed at Juck’s 
presence, bat thon ho would say quito gaily, 
“Sho will be hack soon, for though ahe will 
have soen much und have hor husband with 
her, Nuney never forgets.” Every day the 
old man, leauing upon Jack’s arm, might bo 
secn pacing up and down tho lawn, but 
whon the first snow foll the Squire had found 
his daughter, and Jack wns frev—froe to 
climb the Jaiider of snocoss or to duteriorato 
into a mere dilettante or dnbbler. 

Mr. Greatorex left him £20,000, 

Rut you are o better mun than you were, 
Jack Markham, with a nobler, truer aim in 
lifo, and in after years, whew you look back 
upon & prosporous career, you will nut bo 

to own tht the fates to you wero 
no mere mythological myths, Int three fair 
gitls—your sister, your friend, your love— 
a triple cord, of which you wear the symbol to 
your dying day—a twistod chain made up of 
iiteo shades of bir, and the olen strand 
that gleams through it seoma to connect you 
with tho spirit world. Farewoll, Jack. Giood 
wishes go with you. 

Life at Castlemount hod settled down to 
ite old routine, 

Phyllia had gono back to Paris, en rvule 
for one or two Irench chiteaux, where sho 
was to visit, getting occusional glimpses of 
ber lover and her friend, who woro travelling 
about together. Dot became Miss Dallas's con- 
stant companion, and when the falling leaves 
told of sore October's advent, she took the 

irl with ler to her favourite eoa-side ro- 





sort, where che rented » protty little cot- 
tage, enjoying the invigorating umell of the 

water and the bracing air. It was o 
Primitive spot she had selected for her eiddag- 
Giatura, just a emall nest of cottages on the 
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east coast, with very few houses of any pre- 
tension for miles around. Seamouth was 
‘built at tho foot of a low shelving cliff, 
sheltered from all winds but the south-cast 
by a promontory that jutted out, looking at 
high tide aa if it wero a shoor precipice, 
when tho tilo wns low and the white 
‘broakora had curlod themselves up to rest, a 
roof of scarpod rocks was revealed. Tho; 
Merlin Scars they were callo‘l, and the fisher 
mon’s wives always gave a sigh of roliof 
when their husbands’ smacks had passod the 
troacheroun corner; though their boys loved 
to ecramblo over the rocks and inspect their 
miniature caverns, often bathing in tho 
basins formed by tho action of the surgos, 
their childhood’s familiarity with thom 
having tho offect of ongondeving contempt. 
Seamouth was not a protty place, oxcopt to 
those who lovod to watch the shifting 

as tho wavos rolled in over the shingly shoro, 
or rovolled in glorious sunrisoa. Tho only 
vegotation for milos was to be acon in tho 
fittle glon- chino, it would have heen eallod 
in tho Info of Wight—-that wandered down to 
the sand odgo, Stantod surly oaks and | 
alders grow thickly, and horo and there 9, 
Wirch ktened tho brooklet that surgtod over | 
tho lichoned stunor. Tho path wound cir 
euitoniy up ty the cotlags that looked 
choorily out across tho moro abeltered por- 
tion oft the bay. Tho morning sun mule the 
panes of glass blush with its ruddy glow, 
and a light breeze fluttored the eriunsen Vir- | 
ginian erooper till it tappol ut the window 
as if inviting tho iumatos to inhale the fresh- | 
nowt of the air. 1 weemeil to knock most | 
pertinavionsly at ono small casomont, but it 
waa not till an aceompanying pebhlo was | 
thrown softly up that any response wax 
vouchtafod. A hrown head peeped out and | 
surveyed the emhodiod Kolus, who stood , 
gozing soawards, whistling Mendelssohn's 
Yonetian gondolier song, “ My barque, love, 
fa noar.” 


nor 

“Otour de Linn, T don't soo it,” anid a 
voico from ahove. 

He whietot road. 

“"Tiimaming-hint, your ibe hus boon up 
and broskfasted leng ago. Come and. you 
shall aca may barqas waitag ab tho plex, with 
‘Tom Hotton in attendance. ‘ho sea hag on 
iuad time to crimp its bait this inomning. It, 
you lik, we wil go fo tho a.” Yon sal 

at the tiller and T will look after the sail 
Wo willsd the wine « dance,” ‘There 
in fast wind onongh to make The Me 
‘Maidan show a ight pair of heels” 

“Hummingbird” ‘dimppeared, and ino 
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fow moments Miss Dorothy Markham was 
shaking hands with Lord St. Maur, who the 
provious woek had tarsed up quito unex- 
yeoteilly at the cottago. 

“(ood anarning, my Jord,” sho aaid. 

There wus always a slight gravity in hor 
first appeaianes, vory different from hor 
ordinary mirthful look - ‘us if sho nd 
stepped iuto u church,” St, Maur ro- 
mar] 


‘Whero «lid the angela take you to last 
night, Misa Dorothy, that you look so grave?” 
he asked, 

“ Angels! I fear it is moro often Tricksy 
and Puck who lead us a wild-gooso chase. 
It is vory humiliating that one should bo ao 
silly in dreams; but I don't droum much,” 
ube added gaily. 

“Ah, you havo that dreamless elosp all 
tho more to bo envied, inasmuch as you 
no ravellol sleeve to knit up. It ecmos 
more rarely to those who havo.” 

Dot, in her trim Ilue xergo and sailor-hat, 
suggested utiything but ravellings, Standin, 
on tip-tos to reach the deepost shales 
Yirginian ereoper, sho arranged a breast-knot 
for heraolf, aud investodl St. Maur with an 
antunn roso-bud, Sho looked sorrowful 
when sho discovered it was the last, 

© Winter is Nature's sleep, when hor 
mendinga are done, lov't you think, Cuur 
de Lion $ But I don’t like her untidy timo, 
when she ia folding up her things.” 

“It is rather like sorting ont a rag-bag,” 
repliod he, smiling, “only you must confess 
ler raga are finer than some peoplo’s full- 
dross, like an oriontal bazaar.” 

“Yos, Int I moan the gloaming of the 
year, whon the troos look like scarecrows 
with odds and ends of leaves fluttering in a 
chilly wind, and those that havo fullon lying 
sodden, before the frost has crisped them up. 
I should like to bo » dormonse during 
November. I liko everything positive, not 

ive.” 

“November alos are hanlly negative, 
Miss Dorothy.” 

‘Ho liked to bring out hor thoughts; her 
ruiden transitions from grave to gay lind tho 

charm of variety. She novor wearied 

im, child though sho sccmed sometimes 
lis epoch made her thoughtful as they went 
dlown tho narrow gorge together. Ile notioed 
that to bim she very raroly anawered impul- 
sively or carclossly, but as if she wished to 


givo him of her host. 

Sho apoko at lat with a lightly pusled 
oxpression, expecting him to help out 
thought. 
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“Are they not negations of goodness ; 
as if all ovil in nature were lot: loose 1” 

“Yon, ttle Humming-bird, but they mo 
met by the positive, Thus fer, thore is no 
no negative to that.” 

Her tone was a little scoptical as she 
rSplied, 

“How much ruin lies within the ‘thus 
far’ the fishormen’a wives could tell.” 

A slight shadow was thrown across the 
ratliunce of his faco. ‘Then ho said geutly, 

“Thus far, with the addition, no further, 
is only addressed to inanimate things, for 
to the soul of man stretches out tho illimit- 
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the gurgling of tho waves under tho 
pet goed ifted her head to catch the 
fro isp as, wondoring if any af er 
thoughts woro infinite. ‘Then, whon the 
sone trealana to become oppromiv, sho 
bald 

“Tam, haxo you over neon a wrock an the 


“Not for many a year, mise, Some 
cightecn yours ayone, whon 1 was just mar- 
riod, a ntcamer ran on in a fog, mt the men 
wore all got off, and ax sho lay there a day 
or two hefore breaking up, Wo managed to 
nave a good deal for the owner. Wo did a 


able ‘for ever and evor.” ‘Thus far’ meets | tidy stroke of business, and we got tho debt 
everywhwro--tho seoptic walking, aa he | off tho smack.” 


us 

thinks, 
ight, comes eventually to a blank wall that 
ho cannot seule, he itnmediatuly concluilos 
that he has reached the end of all things, 
whereas if he only anvinted his eyoa with 
oyosalve, ho would road ‘this far" lot down 
from tho high Heaven, to which, in his 
vain conceit, he has nover raised his mental 
vision. Even to him who rovorontly aocks 


for groater knowledge, no matter to what 
doptha he may plumb, his «redger comes up 
at length graven with tho words no 


yet has been able to contravene. But J don’t 
think ‘thus far’ neod trouble you, Miss 
Dorothy, for it ix God's xen), aud beary on ite 
obverse, Eternity.” 

Dot amilod up at him, 


‘on heights olmcnco to or moe foble | 


! owe nots ont, and were 
| extra pound or twu to lay by 


Dot looked quite disappointod. There 
was nothing thrilling or romuntic abot it. 

“But have you novor big storms? lt 
must bo a grant sight.” 

“Ob, ay, P've weun bho waves dash quite 
over tho cliff. The Merry Muid hore,’—Ton 
stroked tho soil affectionately, that was be- 
ginning to cuitecy to tho advances of the 

(dying breczo us if it could understand— 
“had a narrow squeak onco; not hut what 
she's 0 gallunt little crufl, ne‘or « Letter auiler 
on the coast, This is how it wus, My mate 
un’ mo was out near the end of the horrin, 
foason, a shoal had como ix, and it promis 
u fine night for catching. We lad just got 
fookin forrard to an 
for the wintor, 


“Do you know, Lord St, Manr, when T) when all ou a muddeu wo felt a sort of swell. 
begin to talk to you I fancy I um starting on There didn’t goum no wind to apeuk of, 
a pleasure-trip over a shallow river, but 1) We looked behind, und thory was like o 
havo not gone far before L find it open out to | black rheet let dows. We mate u 1unh for 


nome great sen,” 

“Thero is no thought that doca not bear 
the stamp of infinity,” was his quict reply ; 
but ho looked pleasud a9 he glunecd down into 
the liquid brown eyes that gazod up at him 
in simple, open admiration. 

They had omeryed from tho glen, anil 
were walking ulang the firm yollow sands. 
The Berry Maiden tay at the ‘pier, looki 
very trim and mpruce, apparoutily cleanod up 
for tho oecasion. Her sail was hanging idly, 
for searcely a puff of wind curled tho water 
that lapped hor sides. She would have to 
‘be rowod ont for somo distance till sho 
caught the light south-west breeze. Dot in- 
stalled at tho helm did not find her taak very 
arduous, for after » fow attempts to make 
the rowers go Aer way, sho discovered that = 
seo going was not quite so 

handled as a four-carod gig, 20 resting 
het on tha tillor, not wishing 00 gre 
‘up the sign of her authority, abe to 


the nots, onl huulod in hand ovor haud, but 
the squall wax too quick for us: we hud to 
cut ‘om adrift and run for it. His lordship 
knows what that moans for us poor sailor. 
Dat arter all, moucy won't save yor lifo. 
Tho wind was noreust, aud Mowing in 
straight on to the Seam. My mate and me, 
we lookud at ouch other, but sodn it wax tat 
piteh dark we couldu't soe nothing; but we 
could hour tho waves a roarin’ over the rocks, 
und geo a whito lino of bilin’ foam. We 
spoke no‘or a wonl, Wo couldn't havo heard 
one another if wo had; but we thought of 
the wife and kids at home, and I said, ‘Our 
‘Father,’ and held on by the tiller; mayhap 1 
might jinky old Merlin yet, Thon our mast 
wont by the board, wo heeled over and 
i & lot of water, but the little craft 
sf hersel’—her lines is beautiful, 2s you 
pa har jest_ jumped thom billors like a 
3 and then, Misses, as sudden as it came 

‘on, the storm went down, and the rain foll 
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in buckets. ‘Thore was  watorspout farthor 
out to aoa, but we cleared the Sears and 
drove across the hay, muking the pior where 
the women wore standing, tho young ‘ins 
clinging to their skirts, looking out for them 
as Wud never come baek again; and thon I 
felt ax how the Tord had eon in the boat 
sleopin’—that’s beautiful thought, sir, hero 
Ile waa weary ; sooms a0 human like—bat He 
had heard me nay, not as Lapoke aloud, *Oar 
Fotor.’ Then, ‘Helay thera, nay 1 to mynelf, 
“wasn’t Ho in the bosts as went down!’ ‘That 
puzzled ino, sir; didn't seem fuir and abave 


hoard, begging His pardon,” said Tom, with ; ordinary 


no intentionul irrevorenco, “and somehow 11 
can’t got it on the aqnare.”” 

“Thoto are a good many things we can't | 
aquare in this world, ‘Tom. Christ slopt, | 
you know, till thu disciples wppoated 10 Ibn | 
for help. ' Ho Jilkex nx to ask Him. It was 
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heaven, and some mighty archangel were 
hurled into tho abyes. That moment: 
gloam revealed what had not boon visible 
‘beforo—a dark spock on tho Sears,“ Mam- 
sell,” cried Dot, “there is a ship on tho 
rocks!” 

‘Mins Dullor hurriod forward, but tho dark: 
‘ness seemed denser than before, 

“Ah!” Dot gavo a little gusp; “there's 
a rocket!” 

Silont appoulx for help wont up, Imt thore 
waa no Jifebout station near, and who woulil 
trust himself to thosa mging waters in an 

in boat? In xpito of the hurricane 
the listoncr’s _keon ears wore not mistaken ; 
sho turned swiftly and was nourly at the 
door whon it oponod abruptly, and Lord St 
Maur entero, dressed in a rough poa-jacket 
and tarpaulix but, 

Dot laid her baud on his arm with an 





not the pruyer, Int the way it was uttered ' appealing gesture, “Cur de Lion, is there 
{hut Ho baked while he answored it. no hope tor those poor mon 1” 

Perhaps tho mou in the other boate did not ure stout hearts und strong hands 
ery ‘Land, save ws; or if they did, how do at Soumouth, Mist Dorothy. I came up to 
you know but that by taking thom out of tell you not to wait np for mo, if { am Inte; 


the world He hud wived thom from mach ' 
sin and sufforing in it? and the widow and | 
fulherlose-—well the caro of thom brought; 
oitt tho neizhbourlinoas and charity of many 

an apparently clowodl np heart.” | 

“Ay, that it did, sir; und though wo loat, 
our nots, my mate an’ me, Wo wore mighty 
thankful for our Tivos; und friends rose ap 
a8 wo Iu nover huowod of before. You're 
right, sir; things ia square onongh if we only 
look utraight.” 

Thon ‘Tom tuck possossiun of tho tiller, 
and yada a comfortable sent forwarda for 
Dot; and soon tho sail was hellying ont 
under tho intlueneo of a light south-west 
Dreoxe, and The Merry Mavden curtavyod 
gracefully to its whispered ailvaness, 


CNAYTLUL XXVL—COUE DE LION, 


IN tho mung’ drawing-room of Morlin Cot- 
tage a little figure stood with her face 
against tha window Listening, though it was 
hurdly possible to hear anything but the 
rour of the blast that shook the frames till 
they rattled and threatened to give way. 
‘Tha panes wero crusted with wilt from the 
spray of the waves as they thundered on to 
ho h. Lot could catch glimpses of tho 
waters lashed into fury over the Sears and 
shurned into a thick white foam far ont to 
cious eprendog likes huge pall Suddenly 
louds spreading like a huge pall. 
they wero rent saunder by a vivid fissh of 
lightning, as if again there had been war in 


Lam going down again to soo if I can ho of 
oy assistance.” 

fo spoko to Miss Dallua, Imt his cyoa 
rextod on Dot, who huil gone bark to hor 
station at tha window, Aer faco had paled 
perceptibly. 

“Yo not be alarmed, Humming-bird, 7 
have seen many a storm worxe than this.” 

“AMamod |” her lips curlod sovrnfully. 
“Tam not casily frightenod.” She did not 
turn her head ax abe spoke, but sho graxpod 
the eurtaina couvnlsively, 

“My Tord,” said Mins Dallas, “yon will 
not risk yont life, I hopo, by going into un- 
nocewury danger; remombor, it is yalu- 
nlite.” 

“My doar friend, trust, me not to bo foal. 
hardy ; hut my life is noither rine to keop 
nor lose. 1 ean only promiso you it will not 
be thrown away. Don’t be anxioua;” for 


prosod the old Jady looked distressed, “and don’t 


sit up too long. Good night.” 
“God bo with you,” suid Miss Dallas. 
Lond && Mau glanced wistially at the 
littlo figure almowt Tost in the folds of tho 
curtain, but tho girl did not echo the payer, 
nor seom to heed, 80 he went out into the 
tempest with a strango pain at bis heart. 
‘And long after he had gono Dot remained 
at the window, looking out but seeing no- 


” at Inst said Mise Dallas, “ 
will catch oold. It is too dark to know what 
they are doing; we will have the shutters 
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shut and hope for tho best. I think the see a crowd of people on the cliff, and up the 
wind ia cal a little.” Bteop secont the toiled, falling somotimes, 
Dot obeyed somewhat reluctantly aml but’ never losing courage; she must bid 
crouched down on the rug in front of the Comr do Lion good night if she diod for it, 
firo, her head propped on hor hands, Tho Castiod on by excitement she novor folt that 
wind acomed to havo sunk in temy ‘ox- sho was dronched with spray, bruined and 
Haustion; then, with howls of de rege, faint from oxhaustion, she forgot it all when 
with terrifie blasts, rushod round the house sho heard tho voice that oven the tempest 
as if it wore sum living thing to squoeze could not drown. Ilo was aufo, thon; sho 
the life owt. Dot gave a slight shudder and had frightonod horeelf without causc. Dot 
1080, remained unnoticed in tho crowd, watching 
“TT will go to bed, Mamecl! ; I shnn’t hear with intense intorost the sling lifebnoy boing 
tho storm so much under the bed-clothes. hauled ashoro. “ Its last trip,” abo heard the 
Good night.” mon say ; and an exnllant choer rose, telling 
Sho kissol her friend und went, with loss that the crew were aafely got off. With her 
elasticity in her step than usual. When sho got heart greatly lightened she joinod a group 
into her room sho stood in frout of the mirror of women who wero trying to reatore an in- 
staring at herself, Whut sho saw was a palc jured sailor to consciousness. Tle had Wwen 
little face with unusually large and brilliant mode insensiblo by a blow from a falling 
eyes, the mouth puckered into s contruction spar, and had only beon saved by hia mnos- 
of pain, matea fastening him into tho buoy and send- 
“ Alarmod—she! Why did ho alwaystreat ing him ashore, As tho choors of satisfao- 
hor as a child #” She stampod her foot; » tion wore dying away he lifted his head and 
tiny red spot burnt itself into her check. gazed round in bewildermont. Staggering 
She had lot him go withont wishing him God to his feet, though still reoling from giddi- 
spood; sho hal feared to show him that now, he cleared a way through tho crowd, 
torror, not for tho storm, no, lat for him, staring wildly from sido to aide, thon clutehod 
had blanched her to the lips. ‘Tho whole of at St. Maur's arm, 
‘those suilors’ lives were not worth one such “Where's tho kui? 1 doan’é soo the lad 1” 
a6 his, and he would risk it, sho know too , His agonised tonos mado evory une stop to 
woll, without a noment’s thonght. She saw liston, 
him brought in drowned, or lying on the ‘Who aro you secking?” aakoil St. Manr 
rocks buttered out of all laowlotge, that Pleasantly. “T undorstand thoy aro all off 
ugly jagged rock ‘Tom hud pointed out to tho wreck.” 
hor, ‘Tho girl uearly scroamed at the images — But scarvoly waiting—ho did mot know: 
sho was conjuring up. Sho had not bado that was sufficiout— the railor again atartod 
him good night! Aw quick as thought her back, soarching and crying, “Men, sy Jad, 
«lreas was off, not for rest. but for action, Weunio!” 
She doimod her oldest frock, tiod a hood — “Mustor tho crow |” shouted St, Maur, 
tightly under hor chin, and’ crept sofily ‘Tho cabin-boy lad boon forgotten. “Stop 
downstairs, At the hack of tho house it was him, stop him!” And the man was draggod 
comparatively gies no sho alipped out by Ick from tho vory oliffedgo, where ho 
tho kitchon, and cJuaing tho door behind her secmed about to procipitate hinsalf inte tho 
made for the glen. She was noarly taken raging water. Ho turned upon his roscuure 
off hor foot as sho turned the corner, but almost savagely. 
ahe had providod herself with a strong shep- “I swore a8 I'd tako him buck or novor 
herd’s crook Miss Dallas had brought from | show my fuco agin. Oh, Lord, I am spent! 
the Highlands, and bravely struggled ou. | Will none on ye lend a hand! Ho's tho only 
Branchos of trecs were whirled al and | son of his mother, and she’s a widow,” 
lay broken at her foct, but ahe kept close! ‘The pathotic Scripture words came from 
under the bank, clinging to the gnarled roots, | his lips ax if unconsciously. St. Maur lnid 
The wind blew up the little gorgo like a his hand on the man’s shoulder, “Novor 
funnel ; noveral times she had to to fear! the lad shall be saved.” 
vecovor breath, but on sho went picking her “I'll go for him, sir;” “and I, and J,” ono 
steps; it was very dark, she had often to and another offered their services. 
fool her way, but no thought of going back “No, Tom, no, good fellows all; you have 
crossed her mind. The waves were ing wives and families depending on you. I am 
nearly to the foot of the chine, so she alone ; I will go.” 
a path that led out tothe open, Shecould © Hemmed in by the eager, swaying crowd, 
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St. Manr folt his band taken and safth 
kissod ; the touch of those lips thrillod 
him, yet he eould seo no ono, for Dot had 
crept buck into shadow ; but she could aco 
his face, which before hurl beon grave almost. 
to aternness, lit with s suddon glow. She 
hod armed hor knight for what? A shudder 
ran through hor. It waa a woird sceno ; the 
flare of resinoux torches scomed to exaggrenits 
exproanion ws well as forms; figures and faces 
looked grotesque from the gravity of the 
rhatows and tho lnrid brightness of the 
Hight, whilo of the hurrying wruck of clourla 
and tumbling waters the dominaut tone wan 
groy, broaking into whits whero thu odges 
wore curled im threatening foan or the rays 
of pallid moon eneireled hur path with a | 
sickly Ilo. Lint Dot wea conscious of 
nothing but the progress of that dark speck 
Iurryiug over the abyss, hidden sometimes 
by clouds af spray; the rested hor hand 
upon Jier heurt lest she should shrick aloud, | 
and ths reveal hor identity and suffering, | 
Out on the forsaken wreck tho hoy had triod | 
to lash himself to the mast with somo of the , 
broken cordage, for the waves weto sweoping 
tho deck, Half-choked and lenumbod he 
clung on with doapairing onergy ; he would 
dic game, His friund bad deserted him, he 
who had promised hi« mother that ho would 
look after him, if nocd wore, at the expense 
‘of lik own life, und wow he, like the others, 
hl left him cruelly to pets. "Loar rose 
to the lad’s eyes; ho had no hand to wipe 
them away with, wo thoy eryatallived on his. 
eheok, and the keen Noverbor air froze 
furrows dows his face, tho salt rpray stinging, 
liko whips; he un to feel he could not 
hold on uch longer; tho figures on tho elit, 
began to dance before his oyea, executing, to 
hiv oxcited fancy, wome witches inewntations, | 
circling round their unholy fires; he tried to 
call out; hut who eonkd hear his puny voice 
in the roar of the wind and the rush of tho 
waves? Suddenly tho rope that counoctod 
the schooner to the Jund began to vibrate 5 
the boy looked up, und then, oh, thank God ! 
the sling-imoy was soon gliding alung. Con- 
vulsively he held on, Nower it eame, and 
nearer, Would it be in time? for the timbers 
wore creaking, the masts were straining : 
would the good ship go to piecos before help 
hing reach hi pape as if he must 
vo BYWooned wi 1y of susponse. 
He was burely conacions a ‘@ noble face bent 
down to him; the lips curved in a swoot 
reasoring smile, but in the eyos a look of 


suffering, of grave far-seeingnoss ; for Geof- 
fry Stans ae thet be ed en bi ilo 
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away at the moment that he had touched its 
crown, had een sparkling abont him the 
orhed drop of Iife—love.” “Je vous 
achéte votre vic.” St, Maur waa loft on tho 
dvomel ship alono; the boy was boing drawn 
rapidly to safety, to his friends’ ombruces, to 
hin mother’s arms; while ho—he and tho const- 
guardsmen alone had known that no farthor 
help was possible; tho rxper, rotten with neg- 
lect and disune, would beur no furthor strain, 
Scamouth was onc of the wort provided 
places with life-auving apparitus on the voust, 
Vio strained hie eyes landward. The lad 
was enfe; then came the echo as of a dowp- 
drawn sob thronh and above the din aronnd; 
tho rope had frayed and purted, In a mo. 
ment the cliff was deserted, the whole crowd. 
surging down to the beach, With winged 
feet Dol flew dow to the very cillye of the 
surf, “Tom,” she riod, “you will not lot 
lim die; he would havo risked hie life for 
youl” 

Ue nover forgot the agonise wail of 
augitish as ho snatched Lor back, tho teurs in 
his honest oyen, “All right, mise ; hore’s 
the boat; don'teo Le afeared.” 

But agin the yitl’s voice rose in a shrill 
scream, then sank to a horrified whisper, 
“Tou Iste—too lnie 1” 

A dark object was seen to flash ever tho 
taffruil, thon with » grinding, like the rattle 
in w dying man’s threut, followed Wy & oni) 
den crash, the maimuant fell, baking the 
sehooncr’s back; nothing was left but the 
wow, which, weelgod in the roeks, still Keemed 


ttle ta defy the ungry waven that broke over it 


in shower of spray. The bay was strewn 
with wrecknge ; but Dot, whore koon eyen 
had never for a moment wayerul in thoir 
agonised search, eeizol ‘Tom Sefton as he 
waa on the point of jumping into the boat, 
“There there—I see him!” Then to hor- 
rolf aa who covered her face to shut out the 
right, “Drowned |” 

(Geoffrey Sh Maur was laid at Dorothy 
Markham’s fect. Sho laid the sensclesr, 
Liooding head upon her Jap and smoothed 
hack the matted hair; no oue thera had a 
right to dinpite hor claim to him; he was hors 
in death at least. She heoded nothing till 
some one elbowed his way through the crowd. 
and knelt beside hor. “Ho oyed ler cuzi- 
onsly for # moment, then, in anawer to hor 
unspoken pleading, busied himself with the 
Prosimie ‘Then, os in a droam, she 

his voice any, “He is not dead, only 
knocked about; lucky he had a life-belt on. 
Can you fellows find anything to carry him 
ont’ 


SAVED 48 BY FIRE. 


Half-a-dosen bearers immediately volun- 
od Seton plea Sher Noms a wee 


He ax Dallag had not boon ablo to rea, at. ea 
eat up waiting for her gavst. 
Et eung at Det ‘8 room, but hoaring no Epon 

0 light, concluded that the girl 
oa sleopiag, juddenly the quiet of the 
house was dist ‘by the openin 
closing of a door, then « quick, hn ord 
fall, and Dot entered, dripping with salt 
water, hor brown eyca burning with thoir stay 
intensity of pain, her face white but perfoctly 


“Thay ae bringing him up, Mameoll,” 
waa all si 

“Qhild, not dosd!” Hor lips auivared, 

«No, therg is hope, tho doctor says; but 
there is no time to waste.” 

As quickly as sho appeared nha flashod 
ont, ‘and war fonn‘l by Mow Dally feyoriahly 

the smouldering embers in Lord 
8. Br hal room ; then sho disappeare'l, ancl, 
with Mrs, Huwkins’s assistance, who, like hor 
mistress, had not heen ablo to sleep, got hot 
‘water and linon ready for the doctor's = 
‘Miss Dullas was astonished at the Uap een 
possession and coolness. Soon was heard 
ie 0 atewly tramp, tramp of the bearors; then #0 
ave & little shuildering movement, and 
a ed ; hut not for or lems 5 she crept ont 
and crouched outaido his door, 

Oh, what hours it seemod before Miss 
Dallas came ont ond sow the dark little 
figure. Dot started forward, her lips could 
form no sound, but the old lady religved her 
anxiety at ones. 

«He will get round, dear child, there scom 
to be no intornal injurios, his arm has been 
set and the ents on his head are only sealp 
wounds, hut he has got a severe shock to 
the nervous eystem.” 

‘Without a word Dot flew hack to her 
room and lockod the door. Sho put her 
hands over her month, she wantod to laugh 
‘or ery, or do both at once to relieve her feol- 
inga. Once again she looked in her mirror ; 
this time it did not peek pale or terrified 
countenance, her face was glo wing witha warm, 
colour, that seemed to ebb and flow in waves 
of strong emotion. That she was not Dot, she 
‘was quite convinced; some ex! 
motamorphosis had taken caused, 
what, she was too weary to discover. It 
denly struck her she was still in hor wot 
clothes, so she disrobed, and wr} 
in bor {irensing gown atretched out 
con the bi ‘She fully meant to Koon 
" had overestimated her 


ing hervelf 


ms 


and soon was sleeping like « tired 
Tho late Octobor dawn was breakin; 
shen sho ws awoke, Quickly she drewod ané 


sbi up hor sta- 
She had ten ond ae tees mee 


Hawking pooped onk 2 cte that ou, 
Min Dorothy t why, you aro looking like a 


ghost.” 
Dot shook her head impatiently, “Thoro 
is nothing the matter with me ; show ia he?” 
“Oh, he's getting on famous, The doctor 
sad ‘all night and has just gone; do go 
some breakfuat, oe or you’ i 
ako Fhetplons ax hia lordshi 
Dot turned sorowfully way, thoy all 
thought hor a child. She may have been 
that the day before, but now sho felt able to 
do and bos anything © woman could for 
him, but he nod never know it, Sho waa 
like the Jittle violet, if he pluckod it and 
laid it in his bosom, no flower 90 blest; but 
if he crushed it under foot unthinkingly, 
what matter, it bad diod through him. 
Miss Dallas noticed the sudden chango in 
tho girl, aril it distrowsod bor. That Dot 
worshipped “ Cau do Lion” sho know, but 
f- abe ha Moghe it a sort of roverentia! feol- 
ing for one so much oldor than horsolf aml 
worthy of admiration ; now it cume upon 
her that the child loved him, aa a woman 
5 coumting tho cost and paying tho 
malty willingly. 
old lad: xP pondered whether sho should 
eae hor home, under the plea that sho 
‘waa rather ovorstrung with fright and excite- 
ment. She had almost lo up her mind 
to write to Mrs. Markham, when Dot, who 
had boon standing listlenly’ by the fire, sai, 
at T seo him, Mamsall” 
fe is all bandaged up, «lear, tho sight 


might tose 

od pit pitifully. “Ho conld not look 
worse than he did when I saw him on the 
beach.” 


“Dot, really E havo forgotten to seold you 
for doing meh » daring thing ; what would 
your nta have said if anything had hap- 


to yout” 
Miss Dallas tried to look sevore, but failod 
lamentably. 
Tears sprang inte Dot's eyes,  Mameell, 
when I went up to my room I intended to 
go to bed, but I remembered I had not said 
Food. zigh to Kim, are oo if in nighteases T 





saw him”—she epread out her hands as 
though to drive. vision—"‘ as I really 
did, with s white face, and I know 


he would go to the death if called yy 
need not tell him I was there, 


boeent yo 


ms 


think”—the paused—“not thet it matters 
wha hg thinks, J am only little Dot, a child 
to him.” 
her, holiog erealy waved, Kauwing “tka 
i moved, fing “ 

thy secret the fain would hide.” "Hee mind 
was made up. Dot must go away, it might 
not be too late. She was tov young to bo 
the victim of s lifelong devotion. 

But somehow that letter was nevor written. 


Maur With light footaape Dot, ap- 
proached tho hod, Miss Dallas partly drow 
aside the curtain and Dot tuok the 


and at his whis- 
“Dorothy,” the roses eume again into 
girl's cheek, and the rapture of a devotes 
transfused her face. She could not trust 
herself to speak, she only touched his hand 
with her Lips then almoat frightened at her- 
eet, 
fsur lay 
tant he felt the warmth of her lips, 
she had been noar him tho 
had not turned to wish him God 
and yet sho had followed him down 
beach. What a strange, fanciful child 
! ild—no, the touch of s child 
thrill through him as hors hed 
the first timo he began to analyso 
but the analysis only left him 
himeclf, and with tho con- 
he wished sho bad not gone 
jiskly. Ho hardly know how the 
felt weary and beaten, quite 
sensation for one who had never 
yyaical exhaustion, but for tho 
forgot itall when he heard 9 soft 
bid you good- 


FEE 


FSgge 
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“Why would you not bid mo adieu yester- 
day, Dorothy t “I did not think Fie could 
be so unkind, IJumming-birds have beak 
and talons to wound with aftor all.” 

He felt that, she tried to turn naide, as if 


to hor face. 
“Do not be afraid to look at me, I eaunot 
see yon,” he said gently. 
strong rosn was more helpless now 
than she, ancl an exquisite pity flooded her 


“T oould not say good night, T felt such a 


coward when you were going into danger.” 


ight | dreary 
band lying outside tho coverlot ; it folfed Berpard 


“Ant yet you were not afraid to brave 
tho storm alone.” 

“How did yon know I wes thoro?” she 
suked, startled into involuntary confession. 

“You gave me & meesage with your own 
Tips, did you not #” 

‘She had no time to reply, for Hawkins 
ii somewhat severcly, 

Fon really must not talk, my lord, or 
we shall have you ii It’s time you went, 


was glad to have her near, but she must 
conoilinte Hawkins, who might lock the door, 
80 she went obedicntly. Hut for two whole 

day abo did not seo the invalid. Sir 


arrived, having been telographod 
for, aod he and’ Mise, Dall and Hawking 
upon him, and ahe who loved him 
than them all was shut out. They 
noem to imagine sho could want to 
80 she woro herself ont with long 
Ika, but conid not sleep or ont. She saw 
the ylass that her face was growi 
hor eyes heavy, all the piquant 
gone. Sho began to think it probable 
she should die young, and was mentally 
selecting hor gravostonc, when Misa Dalles 
intorrupted her somowhat deprossing nud, 

“Dot, Sir Bernard has gone out, and I 
have a slight headache, d St. Mawr 
wishes to know if you woukl go up and read 
to him.” 

Tho gravestone fell to pioces, and the 
gpiteph ‘she was composing lost its feet na 
ng to hers. 

“Oh, yor, I shall bo very glad.” 

She seemed suddenly possessed of Ata- 
Janta’s hoele as she ran lightly up the ataire, 
How delightful to be of use to him! The 
blind was up, bat tho curtain of tho bed 
nearest the hight was drawn, 60 Dot seated 
herself in a fow chair near that he might 
hear, Aftor eho had read for a time he 


said, 
«Hamming! ‘bird, what ia the outside world: 
Jooking like # 
She want to the window, 
“Thore is a soft wind blowing in from the 
ses, which is of a grey blua; tho tide is 
nearly fall, only the highest pointe of tho 
Scare aro stickin; op. ‘The horrid thin, 
cing $0 * ter their ciuelty! The 
water is lapping over them quite softly ; two 
Qhey exe ck ap muytiag’ trom th wrk T 
they can pick up anythi 
ay . The sky is of « very pale blue, 
rik Te downy clouds floating xbout 
Lion,’ you will soon be up to sea 
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everything with own eyes. I am so 
bad at describing? 

‘There was silence a moment, then St. 
Maur asked, 

“Miss Dorothy, why do they keep mo so 
much in the dark 1” 

‘Dot folt a sickening fear creep over her. 
She wont to the bedside and looked at him. 
The bandages did not cover his eyes. Sho 
touched him, 

“Coour de Lion, it ia not dark, Can't you 
see met” 

He turned his head. 


1S 


*No; I know you are there by your voice 
‘but I cannot s00 you.” 
She drew aside the curtain, 
“Not even now ” 
No.” 
This time it was said half doubtnlly, as if 
he ought to ese her, as sho expectod him to 
dogo, He heard her hurriodly cross the room, 
then_he became conscious that he was 

He looked about, It was quite dark 

jim, and yet ehe bad acen to rcad. The 


SUNDAY READINGS FOR OCTOBER. 
Br tux EDITOR. 


FIRST SUNDAY. 


‘HE BELMIP OY GoD IN MATURES. 
ead Palma ovr. 
"PHERE are two versa in Scripture which, 
taken together, express the {th and 
fulnesa of the work of God's Spirit. In tho 
fies chispeas of lenotie wo are voll Shas 5 
Spirit of soot: moved over the face ft 
waters,” thoreby suggesting to us o 
of operation not usually recognised ; and 
when roferonco is mado to the highest muni- 
festation of His powor in the lives of men 
us witnussod at Pentecost, it ia said in St. 
John’s Gospel “ The Holy Ghost was not yet 
given, because thet Jesus was not yot glori- 
fied.” The combined teaching of those seps- 
tate statements is auggostive, 

It bos been tho foult of religious schools 
that tov grout an opposition has been created 
‘between tho ontural aud tho spiritual, Tho 
distinction is undoubtedly very markod, aa we 
stated in rors Readings, between what is 
termed “thenatural mun, "and ‘“thespiritual.” 
‘Tho charucter of Saul the joutor diffored 
not only in dogrea, Iut in kind, from that 
of “Paul the apostle and servant of Jesus 
Christ,” yot there was touch in tho life 
of him who could lvok buek on his early man- 
hood and honestly assort that “touching the 
law he was blameless,” which wo dare not 
attribute to any other influence than thet of 
(God's own Spirit. Novertholess, how much 
lower waa that type of life from the ons he 
afterwards recoived | Alt sh St. Peter was 
8 vory different man after 
what he had previously been, yet who would 
deny to the young disciple who left all and 
followed Chri  Poalitios which were nothing 
leas than gifts of divine grase} We must 


not attribute these earlier attainments to 
some godloss thing wo call “ Naturo” in ordor 
to suit our theological thoorioa. 

We find in the word of God « glorious 
picture preeonted of tho unity of all worlds, 
‘Tho divinoness of the things wo call secular 
is vindicated, while “ tho glory thut ex- 

” is claimed for what ia emphatically 


I do not caro to explain tho statemont in 
Gouesia, “ Tho Spirit of God movorl over the 
ince of tho watera.” The language must not 
bo treated with a base literalism, when it is 
the mystery of creation that is boing sot 
forth in a sories of graphic picturos, oayenti- 
ally religious rather scientific, pootic 
rathor than prosaically historicul. Wo must 
banish _ a every material con- 
ception e tho passago as oxpreming 
the formative and energising work of tho 
Divine Spirit in bringing order out of chaos, 
and light out of darknosw. It thoreforo 
broadly asserts that all natural ordor is of 
God, and that tho development, or, if you 
will, the evolution whoroby the objecta we 
nee attained their perfection, haa boon under 
divine guidance, It is thus thut natural 
acience may be regarded aa a truc theology, 
and i of being looked upon with sus. 
Picion, should bo hailod ss being a form of 
revelation, wherein through those modern 

who have interpreted for us 0 much 
of what has been hitherto concealed of the 
ways of God, wo gain wider and grander 
‘views of the universe. It is ennoblig when 


from we learn from Scripture that all this tair 


world, these healthful laws that aro in coase- 
lesa operation, and all tho loug history of 
‘beneficent change and progross which we have 
been taught to trace in the physical world, 


716 


ought to be linked to what ia behold on the 
new plane of spiritual and moral advance- 
ment which we behold at Pontecost. The 

es of acionce thon become truly ‘ 
and every opposition ceases between 
cular and the ascred, 

Tn harmony with such conceptions of the 
connection betwoen the spiritual and the 
material, we have in the word of God 
& suggestive vindiestion of the divine in 
those gifts of human genius which modern 
religiouiste have boen accustomed to rele- 
gato to tho things which belong to “the 
natural man.” With a boldness which puts 
to shamo our gradying, hesitating, and feeble 
apprehension of the breadth and richness of 

divine influence in common things, the 
Old Testament recognises the skill of tho 
architect, musician, and artisan as direct gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, Thus it is said of 
Beraleol, ‘Soo, I havo filled him with the 
Spirit of Cod in wisdom and in undervtand- 
ing, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship, 10 dovise cunning works, to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in brasa.” 
i was a the ssid of 3 ee 
that singors and trumpeters were appoit 
from tho children Levi, Music was 
their ai it was God who had bestowed 
it, and it was to he 
It waa from (od that Solomon ia repre- 
sented ag rocciving the powor of states- 
manship, enabling him to guide the politics 
of the nation, The valour of Joshua, the 
bravery und physical strongth of David, are 
equally ascribed to divino influonce, while 
such matters as prudence in council, or 
gencrovity in offormg of our aubstanco, in- 
stead of being classified as merely worldly, 
naturul, secular qualitios, are traced to the 
working of the Holy Ghost in men, ‘Theso 
instances are surely not mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as being oxceptiousl, hut in order to 
reveul principles that are universal, and to 
touch ws with marked emphasis how “every 
good anil perfect gift ia from above.” 

But if we believe that God nover doce 
Jeavo Himself without a witness, and that the 
very rain and sunshiue and fruitful seasons 
are Uho gifts of Him Whoso Spirit once moved 
‘over the fuco of the wators, we are entitled 
to go further and say that in the common 
humanities, in tho love of parent and child, 
in tho hernic self-sacrifice of tho patriot, in 
the thoughts of wisdom uitored by great 
thinkers in every age, wo must recogniga n0- 
thing lees than tlio sue holy influence which 
inspired the prophete and was abed forth in 
new and perfect fulness upon the Church 


wod to His glory, Dani 
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at Pentecost. The thoughtful Christian 
should therefore with reverence all 
that ia beautiful, and wise, and loving in our 
humanity wherever it ocours. The poor 


se mother whom some would dare to place in 


the category of home heathen, but who works 
‘in magnificent self-sacrifice to clothe and fed 
the little ones who cling to her, although her 
home may be # don in the city slums, and 
wh she never enters a church, and 
ly knows the namo of Him who died 
for her—yet surely the light that burns 
whore these thin fingers swiftly work, and 
whore that wan face tells of sore privations 
Hillingly endured that these little ones may 
have the broad she denies herself, has been 
Kindled from a divine source. Who would 
presume to call a love like that a worldly, 
secular, godless thing, while the rapt oxpoti- 
ences of the wealthy, and probably ‘seloes 
pietint are termed spiritual and divine} No, 
Scripture is yory bold, and wo sball not 
esr in being bold also, when taking a wide 
and healthy view of this universe, we vindi- 
cate for lim all that is noble in human 
history ; all that has been chivalrous and 
brave; all that has been elevating in the 
song of the poct or in the creation of the 
artist. Handel, Beothoven, Michael Angelo, 
ito, peare, Milton, wore in this sunse 
divino yifte to our humanity ; for it was not 
assuredly from the xpirit of evil, Int from 
the Spirit of God they derived their genius. 
We would deny at ones the letter and the 
upirit of Scripture if wo doubtod this, ‘The 
propheta of Inrael toach ue this losson with 
repoated omphnais. What wo would term 
sccular history becomes in thoir handa in- 
tensaly sacred, and they constantly show how 
kings, and captains, and statesmen, and the 
infiuences which determino political life have 
a divine us well ax human aspoct, These 
men raw God working in all nationa He 
was not confined by to tho little land 
of Israel, emblem of tho true Church, 
nor to any group of chosen people, but was 
to bo seen fe J Egypt, Babylon, Tyre, Persia, 
and Greece, as Well as in Jerusalem, Wo 
therefore ought never to give a grudging 
recognition to that “soul of good” which is 
20 often found in things imperfect or evil, 
Delieving that the fecblest spark of generosity 
or of kindness is light from heaven ; for 


*Whererer the aperrie 
aller of cf-aacriton, 
Phere lve hs are has 
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BECOND SUNDAY. 
op DWELLING DE xAX. 
Rand Isaiah Invl. 12; 1 er. il 11 to end. 

We Dave, endoeyoured in the i 
Reading to learn what is Sangh? regarding 
the work of the Spirit ‘of God in creation 
in the 3 of humanity, and have tried 
ahs cata the divine ldo ct al 3 
ifta of gonins and every inntanco of good- 
Soa and Jove which may be found in man. 
fn doing this wo but follow Christ, who 
claimed for tho kind act of the Samaritan, 
heretic though he was, a higher religions 
character than was possesacl by priest 
Lovite, It bien Fe indeod, the itelight < io 
to diseovor eas in wuRnepi 
It wun with great joy Ho behokl o faith in 
the heathen woman of Phwnicia, or in tho 
Roman centurion, that He had “not found, 
no, not in Tsrwol.” 

Bat all this rondors the exhortation, 
“ Friend, coma np higher,” more emy 
If we gladly trace the operation of the Divine 
Spirit in “the fair humanities,” in the beau- 

ful affection, the noble seli-meri and 
unquencbable devotion to dnty, which do 
so much to redeom this fallen world of 
ours, wo ought to rojoice still more in 
the thought of what humanity may bo 
come when it ix fillod with the fulness of 
thin same Spirit of God, and quickened 
with the very life of Josus Christ, That 
is a faleo humanitarianism which would 
Tost contont with the lowor aphere of attain- 
ment, when the highest has made pos- 
sible. It is w falling out from tho great 
murch of progress, of which all things speak ; 
for to move upwanls towards the perfoction 
that is in God must be tho greatest con- 
ceivable end of the intelligent creation, We 
jwcome untruc to the light already given if 
we desire not the fuller glory of which the 
varlier has been but the earnest and pro- 
plecy. Jeeus Christ is the measure of our 
mumunity. We never can whut wo 

cae till we seo what humanity is in Him. 
And Poutocost: was the revelation and pledge 
of the power through which we may be 








sharers of His lifo 
Tt waa in the light of tho fresh and won- 
drous experience of the powor of the Holy 


or 
Jems 


m4 
Ghost in the early Church that St. Paul, ad- 
thom, “Know 


sone Har oreciad Jeol Gol and that 
ye at ye ere a tem 
the pe ae He 





Know ‘how terribly mixed was that, soci 
of believers, and what dreadful failure hat 
marked ths career of many in that Church. 
‘Yet he boldly reminda thom. all of the great 
fact which remainoi true in apite of their 
unfaithfulness. “Yo are n templo of God, 
and the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.” 

‘The image was borrowed from Hebrew 
‘rather than Gontilo associations. ‘The Jew- 
\jsh members of the Church would at 
‘once have appreciated tho moaning of At. 
' Paul, and the Gentile converta would have 

had ‘no difficulty in ysasping tho olovating 

, how each man and woman ami 
thom was ealled to ensbrine the divine life 
and character. 


But what doos all this moan for ws in thie 
nineteenth conturyt Is it a fact that the 
rit of God, and nothing lose thun the Spi- 
Ht of God, dovells in those who aro boly and 


Tho statement is noble and clovating in 
whatever sonso we understand it. ‘The 
Spirit of God in man! Attach any meaning 
you please to the term “the Spirit of God ; 
Had muy believe, aa I do, that it aignifios the 

Holy Ghost, the third Pornon in the glorious 

‘Trinity, whom Ubrist promised to sond {rom 
the Fs and who was shed forth on the 
Church at Pentocost ; or, you may moan by 
the Spirit of God no moro then that the 
mind of God is imy to man, and that 
as we 8) of “the spirit of ucience,” or 
“tho spirit of Regn a) " fre tho spirit of 
ity,” 80 1 Spirit of God being ow 
To more ine FI than hat ibe shart 
is reproducod in His peuple, and that what 
then dwells in thes of the samo nature a4 
what, in its fulnoss, is in God. But whether 
tho one boliof or the othor is received as to 
the force of the term, the awertion remains, 
and mnst be regarded aa one of tho most 
onnobling conceivable. “Know that it is 
the Spirit of God that dwolleth in you.” 

‘There was 8 form of belief thon common 








among the Urecks which presentod st once 
an and @ contrast to what St. Paul 
war teaching, for the temples of the pagan 


deitios wero au] to bo nomehow dwelt 
in by the god wh oracle they enshrined. 
Tt was aleo said thot the ippers who 
partook of tho m; ica, and the servants 
‘who were to tho temples, wore in 
certain moods with the spirit of 
‘the god whose festival was kept. Tho state 


cohen om = aman 
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of into which these sometimes fell 
was attributed to such influences, and much 
thet was vilest in the ancient religions was 
excused on the ground that the persons who 
wo degraded themselves were the sway 
ofagod. Such bolicfa serve to contrast the 
difference Lotwoon the moral conceptions 
which belonged to the old and the new fuith 
of the Corinthians ; but both of these beliefs, 
Christian and pogan, confirm the truth, that 
we gonorully are in’ character according to 
that which we worship. Tho honouring of tho 
gods of Olympus, and tho deifying of natare, 
which lay #0 much at the root of the ancient 
mythologies, and which grew into a cousocra- 
tion of what was Daseat, provent ® warning 
even to our own age. we look up to 
nature us tho all in all, wo will gradually sink 


soolety doponds on ite religious fait 
the only socurity for ite woll-being 
recognition of tho holy will of 
eternal, immortal, invisible, the 
God, by whom and to whom are all 


j 


THIRD SUNDAY. 
“(now GAN Gon pwsLL mt maw” 
Reed Piz iu. oud Joba xvii, 1 to end, 

But reverting to St. Paul's xtatemont, 
“Yo oro a templo of God,” it may 
asked, “How can God dwoll in man!” 
‘The question put in old times may be re- 

with a new sense, “ Whore in the 

that ye can build for mo, saith the 
Lord? Heaven is my throne, and the earth 
in my footetool.” And yet, as wo think 
further upon it, we may aaort that thore 
can bo no dwolling-place 20 fit us that spirit, 
which may bo in us us it is in all holy intel- 


for where can God really dwollt Whore 
is the region into which Ho can bost exter 
sod Gill with His highest glory? It may 
perhaps bo repliod that hoaven is that re- 
gion ; but what und whore is hoavon# As 
we speak of it we may gazo up into the un- 
fathomable sky and dream, os we did in 
childhoor, that there is como realm there, 
far beyond the clouds and stare, which is 
the dwolling-placo of God and the great 
home whore the pure saints and holy angels 
a, we natip se sae ee Rat 

80; yot consider a Hitt wi ou. 
intend,” Ba it that thor is such « locality, 
in whieh the riots doveribed by seers and 
propheta aro orally realised, who behold 
'w throne high and lifted up,* surrounded 
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‘the ranks of burning eeraphim and tho 
Pita of the redeemed, which no man 
can mumbo. Bo it thes thore ia x material 
place, @ pictures we are familiar 
with of tho golden city with its many gates, 
coronas actualities, Yot wo aro not thereby 
delivered from the difficulty which the quese 
tion negaste, Where docs dwell? For 
no thinking man would for a moment iden- 
tify 2 material throuc or a city enclosed with 
walls with the abode of the Infinite and In- 
visible Deity. It must be in the spirits of 
holy beings who know Him and respond to 
‘His excellence, rather than in gatos of poarl 
or in pavement of procicus stones ; rather in 
the love which fills evory heart, than in 
somo definite locality, that we find the true 
heaven which is tho dwelling-placo of God. 
The great sky which with ita starry splen- 
dour arches over our earth, may in 8 figure 
bo called the throne and seat of His Infini- 
tudo and Powor, and this green oarth, with ita 
million boautios, may in a pootie fight be 
termed the footstool on which reat the fect 
of the Almighty, for it bears everywhero the 
traces of His goings, But it is obviously in 
metaphor that wo can_ 5) of God being 
in things like these. Wo may say that He 
is in them, even as the epirit of the sou); 

the stone which he has Shaped into 
jon of his own thoughts 
uty. Yot it is in a socondary senne 
alone that the sculptor is said to live in his 
work. Lovely os it is, the cold, passion- 
Joss stone ropol him who socks commn- 
nion of soul. haf can nover bo the shrine 
into which tho human spirit of tho man 
who carved it can onter, as it can enter, 
heart into hoart, soul into soul, life into lifo, 
when friend mocta friend and “thought 
Toaps out to wod itself with thought.” 
isindeod in all Hia works ; lie ia immanent in 
every law which controls the universe in 
unbroken order ; He is in the fragile loveli- 
ness of the flower, and in tho changeless 
strength of tho mountain ; in the eummer air 
as well as in the grandeur of the storm ; for 
all these things His hands have made, and 
they are expressions of His wiso and power- 
will. 

But we require something more than this, 
more vital, and more closcly identified with 
God, before we can speak of His dwelling. 
place. We daro, not say that God dwalls 
in thinga material, becauso tho spiritual 

res tho spiritual for its true roveption. 
It is not in tho array of forces ovorywhera 
at work, or in the mechanics of fcal law 
‘in ceasoless activity, that He who is righteous- 
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cannot receive Him or to Him, any 
more than the mere thing which tho artist 
ehapes can understand the joys and sorrows 
and axpirations of the man who made it, It 
hg Be athetio and suggestive episode in the 
fe 
he wont to the Lonvre and sat down before 
the Venus of Milo that hed hitherto been to 
him tho embodiment of that ideal beauty 
which he had decmod sufficient for the 
spirit of man, but soon rose with the bittor 
ery, “Thou art but stone, these arma cannot 
clasp mo!” He recognised the fact that he 
ired One whose love coult enter his soul, 
whose embrace was tho communion of 
mind with mind, When man secks a dwoll- _ 
ing place for hia own being ho sooke anothor | 
into which he can entor and which can 
share hin convictions It is not in the paper 
and ink which carry his words that the poct | 
lives, but in the geborationa who have caught 
hia firo, and in whom the glow of his genius 
‘burns on for evar, Tho world of mattor | 
a Teceive My bet se a world of 
aman pasion and hope aspiration 
which is the great home of his roul Aud 
to is it that ihe truo dwelling-placo of God, 
who ia a Spirit, must be spirit-world, 
where aro tho beings who can roocivo His 
thoughta and bocome glorified in the appre- 


hension of what He ie The golden city 
ictured by soor and et, becomes 
ide this vaat Spiritual Templo, Tho Holy 


One can dwolt only in holy beings. He who ia 
puro rosidos fa the pure in heart; they ulono 
“geo” Him. God who is love abides wher- 
ever thore is tho loving spirit, for “he who 
loves dwolls in God and God in him.” 
Wherever thero is 9 spiritual life in man or 
angel which is godlike in ita righteousness 
and purity and love, there God dwells : thero 
is God present ; it is the divine dwolling in 
the creature ; there is the rea} heaven and 
dwelling-place of Hia glory ; 20 that we can 
with new force appreciate the question of 
St, Paul to those Christians in Corinth, whan 
he would have them realise the grandeur of 
their culling and the infinite possibilitics 
involved even in the first breathings of the 
higher life which they had received. “ Know 
ye not that yo are a temple of God, and that 
it ia the Spirit of that dwelleth in 
yout” 
FOURTH SUNDAY. 
OUR CXPSRIENGE OF THE TRUTR. 
‘Rend Mumbers xi, 2590, anit Eybeaane 2, 1-10. 
After all that has bean said, the further 


feine, when tottering from weakness culture, 


et] 


ion arises whether there im anything in 
caro ict oe ee iieh inal 
in point it ia the Spirit 
of God which dwells in His aa 
man, in short, such a being. that’ he ean 
attain to what is divine and spiritual through 
re, Or are the divine end spiritual, 
the highost senso of: tho term, the direct 
roenlt of tho indwelling and inftnee of the 
‘We know that there have boon men who 
have risen far abovo thoir follows in eanctity 
end in the apprehension of the ‘aye of God. 
‘When we compare them with other men we 
are struck, not by a difforence in the degree 
only, but by e difforence in the kind of spi- 
ritual life which they possoss. Th 
to move on @ higher plane and to 
anothor atmosphere. Nay more, wo may be 
thle sometimes to contrast ves the same 
man was at one stago of his experience 
with what he became at another, and in 
doing so we observe « change in his tastes 
and affections so complete that wo can scarcely 
connect the two; io Ler ei Se oom 
pletely opposed to the former that it is 
Fourie te believe that it is no more than 
natural development, or that the culture 
of what had once been had produced that 
which we see now. 
Another sorics of joncca throws 


an brag errr meTo ero ei ere 
stances, in the t and in the past 
history of the Cbarch, in which tho change 


from tho old nature to tho new han been 80 
sudden sud abrupt as to preclude the con 
ion of natural growth and culture, 
‘ithin a few hours Seul the itor 
bocame tho sorvant of Christ. proud 
Phariseo and intolorant zealot had perished. 
He was a new creature. A now with 
rations and spe 


& new range of 
“place ot tho. old 
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an explanation than would Chalmers him- 


elf, Were wo to bave asked him, or any 
at the millions who have a 

similar oxperionces, whence roy derived e 
power which had so altered their charactors, 
they would unbesitatingly reply that it was 
not of themselves, but from above, evon 
shrough the quickoning of tho divine Spirit 
in them, 

Indesd, no thoughtful man will be inclined 
¢o attribute to f-cultare that hungor for 
the living God, that thirst for holiness, that 
approhension of the divine glory, that 
intense love to Jeaus Christ and to the 
‘brother man which may have becomo his 
‘rueat experience. The vision of the divine 
which has fascinated him was not the result 
of education. Even in its lowliest form we 
can each toll that it has not been of ourselves 
that we have boon convinced of evil, made 
ashamed of our solfishnoss and impurity, or 
brought to long for a better life. We did 
not find these convictions; they found us, 
Thoy came to us often in spite of ourselves ; 
they grasped us and governod us even wi 
‘we wonld have thrown thom off. Thoy did 
not reach us out of our own past. May wo 
aot say of them, ovon in these ek 
ahapes, that they havo besn visitations of the 
living God und the strivings of His Holy 
Spint within us; tho stiriing of a life 
as which is of the sumo nature as His own; 

coming of Ono who desires to enter in 
and to mako ws Ilis continual (welling placo, 
@ temple in which Ho may abide in tho 
‘ever-increasing fulness of His love and purity 


‘anil goodnesa { 
‘We know how strange this way of writing 
must appear to many. Voople talk now. 


adays #0 much of their disboliof in tho supor- sonsual 


‘natnral that they may relogate the truths wo 
hnavo boon disccueing to the great aab-pit of 
-eut-worn superstitions. if’ by thoir 


incrodulity regarding the supernatural 
mean tho rojection of all conceptions whic 
imply arbitrary breaches of law, and all such 
superstitions as belong to tho olden world of 
ghorts and goblins, the quuckeries of spin 
rapping, and suchlike, we agreo with 

But tho conclusion which we havo learned 
to draw from all that the material and spi- 


davoted to her lite husband's principles 
‘tomar a1 Manager of the Associa = 


in Man may indood quench 
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ritual worlds teach us is that there is nothing 

else than the supranatural at work 

our, sround us and in all things, that 
tin all His works, 


love, “Know ye not that it is the 
irit of God that dwelleth in you 1” 

ere is another side to this truth , 
is in man what distinguishes him 
ie ot ere ” that are around 
im, and which, without any choico, aro 
sceording as they are made to be, like the 
clay on the potter's wheel, which must 
take whatover shapo the plastic skill of the 
artist may ploaso, There ig that in man 
which can reject God, and say “I will 
not” to His commands, Man may close 
the door of his heart to the divine up- 
proach and open it to the voice of sin anil 
wickedness, until that which might have 
‘been & temple of God becomes a moral 
charnol-house. Thoro is s torrible sense in 


hon which it may be said to thom who have thus 


yiekled their apirits to all evil passions,“Know 
not what this is which you are choosing 1 
not that this is the spirit of hell 
which is becoming yours aa you meke your- 
solves sharora of rebellion and of hate?” 
the divino Spirit, 
which in some form or other reasons with un 
all, We may abut tho car to the voice which 
whispers of whit is pure and noble and 
which would reveal the divine 
2 in us and Jead na into tho blessed inhe- 
ritance of goodness which may be ours 
through Him; and, refusing Him, we may 
open tho aympathios to base dreams snd 
passions and to the lying flattery of 
our own eclf-will All this is within onr 
power, and as we sow we shall inevitably 
reap. But it ix not the will of God that we 
High 80 oe te has sedeemet us for the 
i possi! tiny. Our baptiam wit- 
nosed at once to a fact and an immoasurable 
possibility of , when we were callod 
God's own children, and ih, conviction 
which visits us ia tho appeal of Hin Spirit to 
cur spirit, and tho promise of all things if 
wo but hear and obsy. 





sha was to himself, aod on his dosth she was choton his au0- 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


. 
- ‘was ono thing to decide that Lady Wor- 
borough was at liberty to take up her 
residence at Worborough Conrt, and anothor 
thing for her ladyship to got there. The 
mere shock of the accident from which she 
had sufferod would have killod some women 
outright. The bout of starvation by which 
she was content to follow it might of iteclf 
have resulted fatally, She must have been 
blessed with a noble constitution to bogin 
with, though in one way at lonst sho had 
beon doing hor host to ruin it for years past, 
and even now her passionate and imperious 
will continued to assert itself. She would 
go to Worborough Court. The doctor 
assured her that sho might die upon the 
way, and declined to sanction hor removal. 
All the same, she would go to Worborough 
Court, 
“My dear madam,” anid the doctor, “ it is 
at present impossible fur you to make a 
journey, Perhaps in the course of a weok 
or two it may be safo to remove you, At 
peosont it would be littl lesa than criminal 
to attempt it.” 
My lady berenpon became cortain that the 
doctor Was a merabor of that widespronl 
sociuty which conspired to rob hor of her 
sights— her right by this time being dearly 
detined ax tho right to do, at any givon 
momeut, prociscly what she wished, He 
had entared into's compact with Lord Wor. 
Vorough to keep her a prisoncr in that 
horrible house. She stormed and raved her- 
self into a coutlition of uttor wouknuss, and 
for four or fivy dayn afterwards Iny quite 
holploss at tho benevolent merey of doctors 
and murees. Whon whe had recovered 
enongh to veuture on a socond outburst 
indulged hervelf. She would go to Wor- 
borough Court or die. They had almost 
killed her by throwing hor into a rage. They 
mew hor infirmity of temper, and they 
worked upon it and traded on it, y 
wanted to find a meana to kill her safely, 
‘Tmt sho would disappoint them, banded 
cheata and villains as they wore. Sho throw 
the whole houschold into chaos on this 
— : ion, and refused to be quieted until she 
aut 
and no longer articulate a word. 
T learned 
XXIK-—-651 





herself once more to » standstill, ' 


from Dr, Mason, who now made a call upon 
tho patient daily, There aro few people whos 
pasetve endurauco of foolish whims and un- 

loragescan becompared with that of a 
doctor, and azon, who hast hd an experience 
extraordinary aliko for oxtent and variety, 


had st one time practised in lunacy, and was 
as little affuctod yy hor Jadyship's wild tan- 
trums a8 glass is affected by water. 

“Tho fact is,” ho told me, “there is on 
actunl discerniblo touch of madness in these 
displays of rago. Tho woman begina, so far 
so manity LO ise te be oak inc 
framo of mind as sane as youra or mine, 
But sho atarta with the definite intention of 
handing herself over to delirium, and sho 
doos it. If she likes to kill herself nobody 
can be vory sorry, and nobody can prevent 
her from doing it.” 

‘This talk took place in my own study, 
rathor Isto ono night, when tho doctor had 
seon his last paticnt for tho day, and could 
afford to smoko his solo cigur. He prizod 
thut nightly enjoyment vory dourly, and as 
ho wos in groat Toquest amongst luclios it was 
only porsille for him at. time whon ho could. 
make tolerably sure that none of his patients 

(send for him. Knowing my intimacy 
With Pole he wns protty frev in his com- 
monts on tho sitnution, aul Lady Wor. 
horough’s character appoarod to intoreat him. 
deeply. 

“Tea a quoor room, that,” he said, with 
ita two opponitos in’ it, Is really a littlo 
astonishing to refloct that thoy belong to the 
same Species Larly Worborough doesn’t 
guess who hor nurse ix, and in an odd sort 
of way she’s devclopiug » liking for her. 
Not that thero’s any thing urtonishing in that, 
per se. Almost anybody might Le excuned 
for taking a liking to Mim Delamere. By 
tho way,” he intorjoctod, “I have beon once 
or twice in danger of making troulle, Mect- 
ing Miss Delamero horo without that Sister 
of Merey raiment of hers, 1 have been half 
inclined to forget my old acquaintance, Sister 
Constance. Sho lives in my mind as Miss 








about an awkward position if it were yield 
to in Lady Worborough’s nee, You 
understand me, Denham. Tm not disputing 


me, 
all this, and something more | the goodness or besaty of the action, But 
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women have a curions love of romance. They 
like to find themselves in romantic and pic- 
tureaquo situation, Tt is meat and drink to 
u woman to be a living part in a moving 
atory. We drudge slong, contented. with ous 
daily duties, and after four or fivo-and- 
twonty havo no particular desire to bo mixed 
up with wonders But @ woman is never 
tired of the romantic aspect of things. I'm 
a great boliover in tho sex myself, and 3 
great admirer of it, but if you'll look at tho 
question, w great many of the best feminine 
qualities are bound up with thia love of 
romonoe, and aro ulmo of it A 
woman of nincty is just as ready to discovor 
@ romance as 6 girl of sixteen, They never 
tire of it,” 

Yor my part J have nevor been too fond 
of analysing human motives, when they 
happen to be cither good in themselves or to 
lou to good resulta” It may be worth while 
to analyse tho motives of @ raseal, and to 
discover the grounds he has for sclf-excures, 
and therohy to minimise one’s natural 
ing for him. But though some find it amus- 
ing and instructive, ] have never cared to 
macorato the motives of the good in search 
of the ono possible thread of folly or of 
meanness which may run through them. 
‘Thore are plenty of people in the world who 
aro willing to take up that task, and I profor 
the othor. So I declined to follow up the 

nestion of fenrinine romantic instinct which 
the doctor had started. 

“You roully think,” T askod, “that Laily 
Worborouzh is growing uttachod to Miss 
Delamoro #” 

“Blond you, yes” retamod the doctor, 
who, though profoundly good-hoarted, was 
yet a bit of a cynic in his way. “T'vo seen 
a wort of affortion displayed by a rattlesnake 
for ita keoper.” 

Thad hardly intended to put the question 
in that light. I hud boon bred in the belief, 
though I have since had to abandon it, that 
there is in every human creature somewhere 
to be found a touch uf goodness, and I was 
certainly vory far from believing Lady Wor- 
borongh to be amongst the most inkaman of 
hor kind, She was passionate and seornful 
end swif-willed, and had been gnilty in inten- 
tion of one most erucl and terrible crime, but 
df bad net occa to me to placo her outeide 

0 of human 8; . Indeed, I 
thought it very likely Ke key to hor 
heart could but he found, there might be a 
chamber in it somewhere yet, where some 
relica of affection and tenderness were stored. 
T thought that Mary Delamere was as likely 
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as ereature in tho world to find that 
ebember, and even to bo weleomail into it, 

“Wo have had to pack off the hired nurse 
today,” the doctor continued, as he nursed 
his solitary cigar, and made tho most of his 
cnjoyment of it. “She is an excollent woman, 
and I have sent in a report of hor conduct, 
which I fancy will be of use to her. But hor 
ladyship cither couldn't ondure her, or made 
up her mind that she wouldn't enduro hor, 

nurse stuck to it like a Briton, but 
when at last it was decided that she should 
go sho was tho happiest woman in London, 
have sent in another to succcod her, 
hut she is a coppor-haired indy ot peppery. 
temperament, and I fancy there will be 
another mptzre vary son, In point of fact 
hor ladyahip’s shindies with the nurse were 
not intended to do much more than to ox- 
press a preferonco for Mise Dolamero. If 
evor sho grows strong encugh to be remaved 
to Worborough Comt sho will want Mise 
Delamere to accompany her. Sho's quite 
sufficiently ungracious and disagroeablo with 
the companion of her choice, but with overy- 
body clse she is a constant brash of bitter 
waters. There are lowls of poople in the 
world who, if they werv invited to discrimi- 
nate hetween Richard the Saint and Robort 
the Sinner, couldn't for their Jivea onduro 
to say that, Richard was bettor than Itobort. 
‘They'd say that Robert was wore than 
Richard, and find it soothing to themsolvos 
to indicate the differenco in that fashion. In 
a really benevolent humour they might ay 
ho was a great deal worse; It they wonldn’ 
get higher than that. It’s Lady Worborouyh’s 
fashion of oomplimenting Misa Delamere to 
fly into ragos with the paid attendants. It's 
noticeahle that sho nevor flics into » rage 
with hor.” 

‘He went on smoking with that air of sub- 
dued, intonss enjoyment which is only dis- 
playod by tho aoli-denying devotes of tobacco, 
nd shortly resumed. 

“There's another thing, my boy. Miss 
Delamero’s a lady, and Laily Worborough is 
not a Jady, and in bor recrot soul she’s afraid 
of hor attendant’s breeding. Sho daro not 
tounch out on hor as sho docs at Sraypoly 
else. It’s curious, whon you come to thinl 
of it, how impoitant wo all are to ourvelvon. 
It_burts us to bo despined, and ubovo al} 
things in the world we can't ufford to deapine 
oursclves. ‘To despise one’s eolf is a thing 
that most mon of senso arrive at, at one time 
or another; but nobody does it willingly, 
any more willingly than he puts his beod 
in the fire. And, don’t you sea, when you 
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want to conserve your own inion, langh, which I had discovered to be in him « 
it’s usoful to havo Jovi Sed cf some. most expansive expreatlgn of good -fellow. 
body elec'ato trainit by, Anything will eorve, ship, “if you set any store by Miss Dela- 
"Tho Diankest, barost wall in the world society, you'l better keep an eyo upon 


good enough for ivy to cling to, or tha rot- the patient. She's trying her best to wean 
tenest old tree-tronk that ever got ready to her away from you, and to enlist her in her 


tttmble, But tho healthiest hop or scarlct- own cans.” Ho rosa, and throw the romnant 
runner won't grow without what wo call » of his cigar into the fire, stretching out his 
rinol in zy part of the country. It must arms sfterwards in an abandonment of rest, 
have a stick to hold on to.” looking amilingly at me tho while, 

He took s loug pull at bis cigar, and after “Denbam,” he enid with sudden serious 
rolling tho emoke abot enjoyingly in his new, “I don't often talk about theso things. 
month, expollod it by the nostrils, and went t's my business to attend to ailmenta which 
ou again, with tho uit of a man satisfied with aro purely physical, and I don't pay into the 
his own philosophic attitade. spiritoal machinery auy farther thon is nuoee- 

“TET wore abetting man Ta bet a million sary for my pu Rut I saw « sight 
storling to.» halfponny that incwoTady Wor (his aitornoon, Ihave told you alcoady how 
horough should over bo strong enough to go | Lady Worborough’s twining herself about 
down to Devonshire Miss Delamoro goon with Miss Dolamero. When 1 went in to sco her 
her. I can soo her winding her coils about thie afternoon sho was sitting propped up on 
hor closer and closer day by day. I doubt bedrest in a heap of pillows, and Mise 
if ahold care to tako the troablo i ebo know Delamere waa sitting at tho bedside. ‘Thay 
her nurse's real namo ; but she’s making up wore holding ono unother’s hunds, anil Mise 
to hor bit by bit, and leading her on to Wclamere was roading ont of the Bible. 
bolieva that sho’s the only creaturo in the | Nico, _praty, clear, grave voice sho has,” He 
World ty cling to, and fattoing bor with the | aid this with an ar of rnmparent common 
Leliof that shi can soften her, und Delioving | place, which I took to te womowhat oxagge- 
ia i Just Ube bit, nnd you, aed belng rated, 
softenoil jurt « little bit’ in reality, ‘a There is a good deal of humlug in the 
a lot of human uaturo in mon, my young world, doctor,” Laid quiotly. Ho pretended 
friond, and wo aro mortly mado up of hum’ for an instant not to sco iy drift, and then 


responded— 
Coro, come, itactor,” I urgod; “isthere “You're quite right, Donham. ‘Thoro was 
any hambug on tho other side 1” 2 little bit of it there; but it was ull on one 
“Did you over,” the doctor asked me in sido.” 
return, “read Puseal’s panogyric on salt? 1 askod him why the unhuppy woman 
Teould write o similer pancgyric, if I wore should not bo drawn towards somo tender 
to giva my mind to it, on hum Ttholda and sacred thoughta by Mary’s constant 
the workd togethar, Kill it outright, and patience and kindness, 
ou would lall benovolenco, philanthropy,  “{ dare ray sho in a little bit,” ho an- 
love, and friondship. everything includes swored. “Jit ahe pretonds to a good «oat 
a bit of make-believe.” mote than she fouls. Shy wants to have » 
Tfought hotly against this shameful horeay; lady about hor. She wants to feed hor own 
‘but the doctor rofused sll challonges to por sonae of self-estocms, ‘Thero may be wome 
sonal oxamplo, and gheltored himaclf behind affection mixed with it, but it isn’t very 
the amplo breastwork afforded by gone real, And wheu you know, as woll as T do, 
ralition, what a general bash alcohol can mako of 
“Woll,” he said at Iast, “you fight in de- the human emotions, you may como to be of 
feneo of your goddess vory pluekily. Of my opinion about s good many pyrotouhnic 
course | have tho best of the beara and displays which oxcite admiration and wondor 
have had all along. That goes withouteaying, just at present, and set your own internal 
But if you neod it for your comfort, I don’t fireworks going by tho mere contuct of 
mind sdmittir isn't a dese ; but “ 
she's o raro woman, and if we were all “I shall have some hope,” I maid, “if Lady 
Tike her we should be ready for the mil- We bogins on any ground to care 
Isnium.” for Miss ore. Do you think she will 
“We should bo more than ready for it,” I over be able to go to We ch Court 1” 
responded ; “ we should be iving in it.” “If sho command her tompcr,” he 
“Well,” he answered, with a deep, rolling | responded, “she might gnin atrongth in a 


& 
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work or a fortnight; but the whole thing is 
8 question of time.’ She won't last » year, 
and if cho goon on frotting herself 98 she 
does, sho'll woar herself ont in half the time. 
Tani mieuz, say I. But thon I'm a brute 
and acynie, and a boliover in the doctrines of 
Utopia.” 

T saw no more of him, and learned no 
more of the actual progress of this history 
for a wook. At the end of that time he eamo 


again. Clara had some slight ailment which She 


really demandod no particular care, and ho 
came more for the pleasure of a chat with mo 
than for ional reasons. I was able to 
offer him the cigar be tied ost, for in that 
matter, aa it |, our tastes ugrecd, 
though we found enrwe!voe differing widely ox 
mattors of far zreator im; 

“Tler ladyahip will take possession,” he | 
ssid. “Thoro is a mighty change for the, 
Detter in her ways and manors. Sho gors 
now like awect oil upon » whetatono, Sho 
bas got a kind of mania to tho effect that we 
aro all in a conapiraey to kill hor by pre- 
tending that sho can't yo down to Wor- 
borough Court hecauso she isn’t strong! 
enough, and so leading hor on to outbursts | 
of tempor. Now, with a kind of half crazot 
cunning, for in point of fact that’s what it | 
actually conics to, rhe lias made up her mind 
to Hofeat our machinations, and has taken up 
the lino of the resigned and suffering martyr. 
She iloes whatever sho ix told to do. She , 
taker her medicine and her fvod with the | 
most touching submiasivences, ulways with a 
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ledge of the world, and I do not believe that 
all the Know laden Sf a Oven ways ihe oe 
eould bring could ever have taught 
his fashion of looking at thi aus 

«Ste ia softening, "aha would 94 . “She 
is eo changed I hardly know her. She clings 
to me in a way which I find very touching, 
and sometimes the poor thing makes allusions 
to the and the sei suistekes of bor own 
ife, which almost, bring teara into my eyos. 
is very unhappy and very much alone, 
T asked her this afternoon about her friends, 
She gave a littlo dreary langh. ‘My friends 
T havo worn them out years ago. ‘I have no 
friends.’” 

This, Tam fain to confess, sounded more 
real than ])r. Mason’s account would huvo 
Jod mo to think it. But thon, in this story 
as in covery other, so mach dopended on tho 
falling, ‘he doctor told. it cynically, ond 
‘was more than half right, I daro say. Mary 
told it sympathetically, and I fancy she wus 
not much oro than half wrong. 

Ry-and-by, to my own surprise, camo an 
invitation to myself, Why, the sick woman 
demanded, did Mr, Donham keop away 1 Tho 
most obvions answor to that query was that 
Mr, Denham had had no reason for going ; 
but when tho inquiry was once made thore 
wns nothing for it but to accept the invita- 
tion it indicated, and to pay Tay Wor. 

a visit. 1 waa tho readior to do 
thir bocauno of the conflicting nature of tho 
testimony I revived about hor, I was a 
tle anxions to nce fur mysolf how far the 





pluinly exprosed bulief that they are poisoned ' ekango in her mauner was real anil how fur 
for her, uid sho clings to Mix Delamere, arsumed, if sumed at all. I male my way 
with a murprising tendernoss, She hasn't, to the horse tho following uftornoon, and 
alunged the copporduired muro this four’ ufter a little paneo was shown into hor July- 
“layw and ovoryluely ix touched hy her nsige ship's chaniher. Sho wan cortainly a. great 
nation and new-born gentleness. Meantime, ' deal improved in axpect since we had first 
1 have discovorod that » little wervant has Hghted upon her in Green Hill Court, and 
Yoon Tribod with promises to muggle in the memory of what sho had looked like 
Umndy and Ioudasim, “Tantiejpate an ont | then made strg » contrast with hor ee 
Taurst, but I have boou compelled 10 see that | sont aspoct that sho looked much bettor than 
young woman out of tho house. T offered to | sho really wax, Whon tho first affoct of ait- 
let yous million sterling to a halfponuy that ‘ prise bail left my mind, I saw that thero waa 

Mist Delamere would accompany hor. Now, | still aumething of thut samo ghustly fatal 
1 will givo the solar system sguinst a used look which I had remarked bofore. “Evory- 
Tuelfer Snatch Migs Delsomore will go if Lady | body who has hon in close attendance upon 
‘Worborough gos.” an invalid doomed to a long and lingering 
aniprin ack illness, and doomed past recovery, sces these 





fluctuations of The sick 
Ir was not ouly from Dr. Masou that I bat 
news of tho chanyo which had taken placo 
in Lady Worborough. Night after ui 
Mary returnod full of it, and opened 
heurt to Glam and myself without resorve. 
Bho hud none of the doctor’s practised know- 


oxprossion, 
fave ightone and fills out, but visible under 
‘that: enrfaco improvement the unmistakablo 
marks lis rearcely disguit 
She held out a weak thin right hand as T 
her, aud I confess that, us I took it 
in my own, the unexpected gesture of amity 
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and welooms made a considerable impression 


upon me, 

sake cftac ber lselth, une abe responded 

with a fesble lightness that she was a 
much better. 
‘a (The doctor shakes his bend, but then bo 
is not here to enco me, That is no part 
of his busincss, but I know from my own 
foolings that I'am mending vary fast, By- 
and-by I shalt be running about aguin.” 

Ono could say nothing to kill a bh 
that, or even to chill it by o but 
ignorant as I was I lmew botter than to bo- 
Yiove it, I managed to say something about 
cout ‘being of infinite use in such a case, 
but seemed to take little heed of my 
anawor, and only motionod mo to a seat. 

“ Sister Constance tells me,” sho said, “that 
she has known you for quite a long timo, 
You are not like the others, can see that 
for myself. You are a groat friend of Lord 
‘Worl ’33” 

Tn one interviow already chronicled she 
had alluded to my intimacy with her husband 
in terms which woro anything but flatter 
Trocallod them now, and though it w 
have been absurd onough to romember them 
with malice or with anger against a creature 
0 afflicted, the romembrance certainly savod 
me from accepting her presont overtures with 
too frat alucrity. I answered si that 
her husband was the greatest friond fal in 
the world, and waited to hear furthor. 

“You look unsuspicious,” sho suid, “and 
you are not vury old. Bnt 1 wonder that 
you have not found him out.” 1 
that [ knew most that was to be found out 
about him already, but I said nothing. “That, 
however," sho wont on, with a soartyred 
smilo which gavo me the first real clue to 


hor tempor aud intontion, “wes not what I illu 


wanted to talk to you about. I want you to 
curry & mossago to Lorl Worborough. Will 
you take it for me?” 

“ Vortainly,” I answered. 

was standing gravely at the foot of 

tho With » plooe of sewing in hor hands 
I gavo an involuntary glance at her, which 
she did not seo, I had a fueling of awkward- 
ness in conducting any conversation about 
Pole in her ae tas 1 wae hee to be 
avoided, and the only thing to do was to go 
through it without betraying cither her or 
myself. 

“You will not believe what I sm going to 
toll you,” said Lady Worborough, “but i ia 
true all the ame.” Her manner ke 
remarkable a rosij 
tainty beforehand 
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or eyon. maligned, and pave 80 caeuaioe 
a y forgiveness, that I was ly 
for dood nythang in tho way of mis 
chiovous enggestion. “T havo rosolved not 
to be disturbod by it ny further, because I 
can soc that my only hope of safety lies in 
kooping quite calm and quict. Dr. Mason 

nurse James, who wont away, and the 
nurse who is now here, and ono or two others 
whom I could namo, have had instructions 


like from Lor] Worborough, Tho doetor was so 


foolishly candid as to tell mo that my only 
chance of rocovery lay in keeping quiot, and 
since he let that slip I have contrived per- 
foctly to battle his lordship's intentions.” 
“ And his lordehip’s intentions aro——?” 
“Jord Worborough,” she answored, with 
asmile which exprosned at onco knowled 
of her own shortcomings and forgivences for 
thia injurious husband, “Lord Worborough 
knows my infirmity of tempor.” I thought, 
‘that vory much moro than probable. 1 
sht of ono or two of the horrible scenes 
Pole sketchod for me, and I recalled the 
exhibitions J myuolf had soon, “He has in- 
structed hie croatures to do their best to be- 
tray mo into fite of violenco, and his object, 
of courso, was to bring about his own freo- 
dom. You know how anxions ho haa beon. 
to bo rid of mo, Mr. Denham, When that 
sbaurd and groundless report of my death 
‘was cirenlatod, he made no inquiry. Ho sot 
‘up a stono to my memory over tho boty of a 





I answorod that I was intimately a6 
quainted with the whole history of that 
opisodo, uni sbe gave me just ono swift side- 
long glance in quito the old fashion. Tt wus 
as quick aso glance woll could be. Tt laste’ 
no longer than a flash of lightning, but it 
illuminated evi ing, just as a fash of 
lightning will, Ler lndyship, however, was 
not playing to mo alone. Sho had an 
audience of two, and I suppose she fanciod 
that she was carryi of it with her, 
She must havo tnown beforehand that T 
know too much to be cheated in that bare- 
faced way. 

“T have asked you,” she said, ‘to carry a 
to Lord Worborongh, and you have 

ited.” 1 inelined my head in silent as- 
sent to this, but 1 hogan to guess what tho 
chaructor of tho message was to be, and to 
think it very unlikely that ber husband 
would recoive it at my hands, “You may 
tell him, if you pleaso,* sho continned, “that 
sickness hus not had the effect upon me 


ion, sw profound s cor- | which he anticipated. Tum good doat sab- 
of being miaundorstood, ' dued by it, and in placo of boing more oasily 
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, I find that I am growing pationt 
The doctor's indiscretion was a grost help 
to mo, and Sister Constance helps me con- 
timually. You may tell Lord 
thst I'am armed agaiust any annoyanco 
may bring to bear upon me. I am resolvod 
to live, und T am resolved to got strong 
gnough to go to ‘Worborough Court 2s soon 


as Feasible. 
ty had taken a scat near the foot of the 
bed, and was sowing with spperont. tran; 
quillity, though the red spot which burned 
upon the pallor of hor cheek told mo somo- 
ng of ‘was going on within doors. 
ie] is the me ym desire mo to 
deliver to your husband #” I asked her. Tt 
would be futilo to protond that I waa not 
, but it would have been more futilo 
ath ty far to hava shown anger there, 1 
took a loaf ont of her ladyrhip’s book, and 
was almost as mock and long-suffering in 
manner aa horsolf. 
“That is my menaago,” she responded. _ 


I told hor 1 wonld willingly do anything 
in my power to oblige her, “ But your lady- 
ship 800,” 1 urged, “that if I tako this 


m if I oven 90 much ux namo it to 
bin, shall ot least give mysolf the ait of 
thinking it worth montion.” 

“You docline to take it, then?” Ler 
voica was quite swoot und ‘amiable; but 1 
get aoilice quick illuminating glanco beforo 

0 8) 


“1 am afraid,” I anawored, “that I must 
decline to take it. I cannot even appear to 
abaro in your belicf.” 

“Will you ask Lord Worborough to call 
upon 107” sho asked, “ao that I mysclf 

givo him the ” 

“T mast bog your ladyship’s pardon still,” 
Tagen. i ladyahi 

“Oh, my Indyship, my ladyship!” sho 
suid, in'n tono of gonlle ireny, “What hus 
@ poor stricken croature like myself to do 
with ourthly titles of honour?” 

T answervd, “ What indood 1” in a tone as 
near hor own as { could make it. Jt was not 
kindly, I duro say, but I waa growing 1 ittlo 
sick of tho savago farce sho playod, and was 
willing to ond it as soon ua might ba. Mary 

jlancod up at me with a st id and almost 
rightoned look, and half arose oa if in anti- 
cipation of an outburst, But Lady Wor- 
borough morely turncd her head upon her 
pillows, and looked et me with a glance of 
amused intelligouvs, It waa tho very first 
sign of humour J Lad seon in her, 
both relieved and pleased. 1 had regretted 
my words as soon aa I had spoken them, but 


| roal 


Twas rimont. 
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her ladyship waa in the mind for self-control, 
and was evidently determinod not to be 
ahaken from it, 

“So,” she anid, “you will not oven ask 
Lord Worborough to come hore #” 

“To listen to that accusation? N¢ 
madam, I cannot undertake to do it. Lo 
Worborough is in London, and if you havo 
any serious reason for wishing to seo him, I 
am sure he will como to you with all reason- 
able npeod. But you aré armed go stroug in 
pationcs that you can afford to allow those 
‘wickod muchinations to go on. unnoticed.” 

“T should like thom to be put a stop to,” 
she said, with a resigned sigh at failure, “E 
know my own infirmities, as I huve told 
yon. | My lmpor is not of the best, oven 
how? 

‘I was wise enough to keep to myself m 
own opinions upon that matter, and whon ¢ 
jad sat in ailence for some time sho strotchod 
out her weuk and wastod hand again with an 
expression of tolerance and mee) whieh 
would have dono edit rs i. moby was 
unregenciate enough to rejoice in the cor. 
tainty that sho wax greatly disappointed in 
not having made me ungry, and that she was 
doiling inwardly bencath that sanctified oulin 
of hera 1 hud a moro legitimate ground 
for satisfaction in the fact that the interview 
had come to an end with no ontbreak ou 
vithor side, 

“I am not angry at your refusal, Mr. 

” sho , “though T am dingy 
pointed by it, Lhad hoped that you would 
take toy mossage. 1 like you, and 1 hupo 
that we may see more of each other,” 

This was a wish I could not ocho, but T 
got over my loavo-tuking with as gooil n 
grace aa jxxsible, and loft the house, glid 
that tho ordeal was at un end. Walking 
homoward, [ had timo to think things over, 
and L camo to two dofinite conclusions with 
rospoct to her lulyahip’s condition and inten- 
tions, ices Lapa much betiet in that 
story about conspiracy hotween 
him, the doctor, and tho nurses, os I mysolf 
had. But tho chango in the manifestation of 
that remarkable tempor was roul, and hud o 

Sho had discovered that it 
was possible to get almost as much satixfuc- 
tion out of the act of maddoning other 
poople, as by maddoning heracl£. 

It was so much more wholosome, ao much 
safer in her prosent condition, that the dia- 
covery naturally tempted hor towards 
i ‘Thon, above ull other things, she 
wanted to get down to Worborough Court, 
and to ish her reign there. ihinking 
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‘how brief her triumph must be, attended 
with how many pains of mind and body, I 
almost to wonder at myself for having 
1 it, Whon your oncmy is strong 
and knows how to be harmful, and you have 
aright to dread his implacable, 
hate, it comes natural to the heart to 
him in roturn ; but whon ho lios vanquished 
and helpless, or oven when his capacity for 
muscle’ 5 strictly mousured and confined, 
yon can begin to pity tho gnawing miseries 
of his disappointment. I have disliked one 
ortwo porn very strongly in my time, but 
T have never hated anybody. I have thought 
sometimes with Hamlot that 1 was pigeon- 
livered and lacked gall to mako oppression 
hitter, But I have known good 
without loving them—and have, in a vagno 
and shadowy way, no doubt, savourotl in 
imagination tho bitterness of the gall which 
Poisoned life tu them. OF all people in tho 
world 1 know none 60 pitinhlo. Tato is the 
true Tuntalua torture. Tt cannot be aluked. 
OE ita very nature it refusos to bo satisfiod. 
‘To satisfy it wore to kill it, and it craves for 
immortulity, alike for its victi i 
Tam not apeaking of divlikos which pass 
hatred, but of the real, royal thing itaelf. 

As for poor Lady Worborough, it was 
surely worth s10 man’s or woman's whilo to 
stir hor venom, lot her muko what outward 
show of it she might. J sm not master of tho 
tochnicalitics of the caso, but if I remember 
rightly what Dr, Mason told me, tho 
Aysin was mounting, seizing little hy little; 
Jike un onomy advancing across a whole coun- 
tay, lowly, driving lifo befure it atop by step. 
Her fee uspeet, to the untatight eyo, 
would have scemod all the while to improve 
with considerable regularity, and she lerself 
was fully porsuaderl that hor ultimate reco- 
very was certain if she could but repress those 
outbursts of pasion which sho now recog- 
nisedl as being dungorons to her. 

Tn the course of two or three weoks Mary 
‘brought intelligenco of tho doctor’s permis- 
sion for the dosired joumey. Wo got news 
‘of clanped petitionary hands, and prayers 
and tours from Lady Worborough to Sinter 
Constance. She would not, could not, go 
what hor. ey waa ber i berm 

nave death itsclf to go, but the grout 

friendlosa house frightened her. It si 
quite conceivable aven then, though I did 
not realise it until later, that her ladyship’s 
Vio had grown inte a reality for her, and thet 
ahe reully dreaded to be left altogether alone 
amongst strangers for other then merely 
eontimental reosons, 





for 
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Mary took the whole matter with that 
direet simplicity which was a part of her. 

“T have promised to yo with hor,” che 
said, in answer to Clara, who at first was 

ly opporod to the idon, “If L had 
mot Eo in another way, or had lourned of 
her sufforing in another way, it might have 
bosn difforent. 1 cannot leave hor now. | 
Doliove,” sho addod frankly, “that 1 am the 
only creature in tho world sho cares for and 
the only one ahe trust. I must stay with 
her until the end.” eat 

it was so impossiblo, all things considorod, 
to discuss the question, and thu whole poai- 
tion of affairs was so wuprecodented, that 
we wero compelled to say very little about 

ision, I received another message 
from Lady Worborough, requesting mo to 
call upon her, but 1 was convinced that she 
‘was using mo ak asort of instrument 
which she might. possibly play upon her hus- 
‘band, and at first 1 sont back word that I 
‘was otherwise ci id and could not then 
find time to visit her. Tho mossage was 
Topeated, this timo through Mary, 

“She wants John,” said Mury, turning 
upon Clara, “to accompany us to Worho- 
rough Court, For sy part 1 should be glad 
if he would do it. Tdo not think that she 
will try to roako things uncomfortable by 


the way.’ 

“Go,” said Clara, “7 should like to know 
that Mary was comfortably installod there. 
And mind, my dear”—this waa addrossod 
to Mary, and spoken with much vivacity 
and determination—“ you are not to muke 
a martyr af yourself down thoro. ‘That 
woman is quite eapalilo of asking you to 
accompany her down thero for no other pur- 
poo than to msko your lifo unbosrable, 
a Lore te ik oe es bo 
very orborough has taken a 

‘to John and wants to s0 him often. I 
don’t care much what hor purposo is if the 
| freak only brings mo protty constant nows of 
“you. You will go and soc Lady Worko. 
Smagh, John, ax often us you aro suked, am 
on will keop your cyes open and lot ma 
Know the trutis shoot whut ix going on down. 
thors. Tam not going to lose Maury, or havo 
hor burt, for all the Lady Worboroughs in 
the world.” 

Tealled on Dr. Mason that evening, and 
learned from him that hia permission for the 
journey hast actnally boen given. Te doctor 
who siete the cong under him rae 
accompany ¢! tient, and to spond a day 
or two with her.” He would carry with him 
notes of the case and instruct any local prac- 
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titionor Lady Worboroagh aight choose, 
‘There were orfour 

« radins of four or five miles, and a consider. 
able number of wealthy residents, so that it 
waa quite certain that there would be some 
polly capable medical man in the neighbour- 


During this time I saw but little of Polo. 
Notwithstanding the close friendship between 
‘us, it was impossible that he should be a 
visitor at my house during Mary’s stay there, 
and he had takon up bis rosidouce in a dreary 
Hittlo villa by the river, a dozon miles from 


town, On his invitation I visited him there | 
the day before the intended emigration to | woman brightaned perce 
‘Worl Exeter 


fo,” he said, “haa refused to sign | 


Ms 
the doruent of pose otwee, il 
oan gign it at Wort fou are goit 
down with her! T heard as much from the 
lawyor, Goldsmith is to be there to meat 
her. [shall take my seat in the House at 
inning of tho sossion and start. on 


the beginning 

work of some kind. I havo two or threo! but not under similar auspices 
ibout in my mind, but I hsven’t | visit sho had conquered tho place, as it woro, 
Ho | by sudden stoalt 


ideas floating 


al 
decided yet, Misa Delamore ia well?” 


‘a 
Jook a little like madnoss,” he 
aid, “and I would rathor think that sho 
had’ not been altogether responsible for her- 
ulong. Mason tells me that her life 
is w question of months only, and it would 
help me to tho state of minil I want to got 
into if [ could think it was not herself who 
has douo all the mischief. It’s a hard matter 
to traoo reponaibility at any time, and tho 
who sin aro in the main the people 

whe are punished, She has suffored : 
for all Lor sins, even if she went to thom with 
her oyes opon, for they were of a sort which 

bring their own punishment.” 

"T believe that after this until the ond, and 
‘beyond the end of that tragic opi when 


i 


it houses within doctor, and 
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‘Ne started 7, the 
lext day we a young 


, and T, 
towards that ‘installetion for which Lad; 


We fh longed 20 passionately. Dol 

bad sent bis carriage to convey the patient 

to the railway rent a hor oyes gi iestes 
it ide at ight 8 equi] 

wi te ih of th ene aa 

servant in waiting for ws at the terminus, 


to ‘Rs upon our journcy, 

atthe few halting plnoos on. the way he 

at the door of the railway carriaga 

to if his sorviecs wero in any way Te- 

quired. Aftor oach of thoao visita the poor 

ibly, and when wa 

spirits mountod 

almost to fevor heat. The sight of two othor 

carriages waiting for hor at the local atation, 

‘and of more livoried servants, so excited her 

with pride and the ecuso of west thas 

what with triumph and fatigue, she had to 
wipe bf @ tear or two, 

Shohad boen to Worborough Court before, 

On her first 


had ones 


and stratagem, now she 
came like its mistrose, and was recoived with. 
honours which, to her oyes, must havo seamed. 
almost regal, She was carriod to her own 
earrings and laid down in it amidst the 
wondering gazes of a score of onlookors and 
loungers, and then wo wore all Lorne swiftly 
aud smoothly off, tho you doctor and 
bringing up the rear. The I gates ewung. 
open before us, und we drove up tho long, 
curved avenno between tho stately troos 
which stood grim auc gaunt ayninst the fad- 
ing brightness of thy uppor skies. Tho houre 
gleumed with lights, and tho hall, from the 
outer dimness, shone with a golden splon- 
donr, The doctor leapt down from my side 
to suporintend the conduct of Lady Wor- 
tober room. She carried 2 fan in 
her hand, and as sho was borno the 
lintel sho stretched out her arm and atruck 
it, an if to say that she claimed it for her own. 
‘She was oxtromely prostrated by the jour- 
ney, but she rallied for the moment, and 
turned her face towards Mary with an exalted 


ho was happy and sofa found fall smile, 


acopo for the exercise of all his gifts, he never 
nourished an angry thought or spoke a bitter 
Mord about his wife, Tad not been sare 

my own wisdom in A 
but thee it persuaded Mn ta che had a 
along boen irresponsible, and sinco it, helped 
him to forgive ther, and to be tonder and 


itifal in In thoughta of her, T could hardly 
we done a wiser or more friendly set. 


“You are welcome, my dear,” she said, 
“to Worborough Court.” 
CHAPTER XXXVI, 


Sue was cerried at once to the chamber 
had been made ready for her, and T 


which 
was loft alone, The housckeo personal 
conducted me to my room. tbe beet 


_ there in the late Lord Worborongh’s time, 


’ 
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and she and I wore already acquainted with 
each other. I thonght 
imo unnecessarily, supposed that sho was 
very curious, and eager to talk if I had but 
given her an opening, I made no conversa 
tonal s advances, she was too well dis 
atplined hy long services to initiato operations, 
though I dare say it cost hor 8 considerable 
sffort to repress her desires that way. I sat 
for a long timo alone, thinking of the para- 
lysed woman brought to live in that groat 
lonely house and in that solitary, miserable 

lour. There had been something 
melancholy from tho first in tho mere proapect 
of Pole’s accession to wealth and title, and 
she, foar thing, had been tho sole canso of 
the which rosted on that brilliant 
fortune, Fen sho hersclf bocame pitiable 
in tho gloom for which she was horelf re- 
sponsible. She had only triamphed by fores 
of her misory, and to live all and to enjoy 
nothing ia surely a bitter and pitiable lot. I 
found my own thoughts such poor and unex- 
hilarating company that I was well pleasod 
indeed to be joined by tho doctor. Ho also 
had begun to find the pace oppreasive, and 
he confided to mo the fact that though he 
had never been so handsomely lodged at pai 
in the whole course of his life, he wi be 
glad whon he conld get lack to places Jess 
mournful, if less «listinguished, 

Soldamith, who started from town an hour 
or two after onr arrival at Worborougli, ap- 
peared next morning rathor less glosay and 
amiling than usual, after a cold night’s jour- 
ney. Polo's lawyer travelled by the same 
train, but the tivo reached tho Court by 
difforent vehicles, though within n fow 
minutes of each other, fell upon me to 
receive them both, and Goldsmith was evi- 
dontly unhappy at my presouce, which ho 
could hardly have expected. When ho had 
changed his cresa and broakfaated, his native 
courago reassertcl ituolf a little, and he made 
some faint overtures to talk. Polo's man of 
‘Dnsiness was a very stat wi 
might himself have boon the owner of the 
place, und ho and Goldemith were ao far 
Pander that they might have beon born in 
different planets. Tho littlo Jew solicitor 
‘was by no means as ready to rocogniso this 
dittyrence as tho man of highor standing, but 










it existed, and it made an impression, oven 
‘pon Rim. Pole’s lawyer was a little ruffled, 
ina way, at mesting a person of Mr. 
Goldamit®y aspect and manners, and once at 
Keest bo oe to understand in my bees 
ing that meeting bore an exclusively 
business 


lingered about think, 
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“Old cock'’s a bit stuck-up, don’t 
Bister Dedham” said Goldamith, 
a cing tome. “He's been longer in tho 
profossiod than T have, and 1 dare say he has 
a moro profitable connectiod, but @ solici- 
tors & gentloman, and nobody can be any 
more. 


‘Uo was propitiatory with mo, and ill at 
caso in the romembranco of our last inter. 
viow. I told him roundly that if Lord Wor. 
borough's solicitor know what I could tell 
him he would have refused the meoting alto- 
gethor. I added that nothing but his lord- 
ship's dreud of scandal bai saved Mx, Gold- 
south from the ignominy of being struck 
from the roll ant that I wondered somo. 
what at hie andacity in coming there, oven 
at Lady Worborough’s commu 

“Well,” he eal, with a sort of desporate 
resignation, “I shall never got anybody to 
aap it hs happened Beat wait till 
you get Lady Worborough about you, Bistor 
Dedham. Thore isn’t much she couldn't 
make you do if she sot her wita to work 
ubout it, Sho ain't a bit liko od ordinary 
womad. Ad ordinary womad wouldn't have 
Tet me idto such a risk, You're no fool yon 
know, Bister Dedham, judging by tho Took 
of you. You'd dever have dresbt of tuking 
on a risk like that. 1f anybody hui told mo 
J should do it I shoul] have ki him. I've 
Kicked 5 man before to-day od s uiention of 
outraged honour. But Lady Warho 
is oxeoptiodal. She's o very robarku 
persod, is Lady Worborough.” 

Pole’s Tawyer, as I could see, was anxions 
to yet his businoss over and begono, though 
since he could only eatch the night’ train at 
earliest, and hed no other affuira in the 
noighbourhood, he was os well placed at 
We sh Court aa elsewhere. Her Indy- 
ship certainly appoared to think 50, for sho 

mo haste to soo him Tho toring 
for the season of the year, purticularly 
mild and sunny, and a little bofore noon she 


ho caused hereclf to be carried from her rooma 


on the firstfloor, and waa set into» bath 
chair, which bad beon by her ordors dia 
interred from the coach! . Tt was 
very ancient affair, and though it had been 
eleanod and furbiahed as completely as the 
time permitted, it sont certain ghostly 
odour abroad 4 open tho cloar wintry air. 
Nothing loss satiety Lady Worborough 
than that I should push her shout tho 
gravelled drive in this cumbrous and ancient 
vehicle. 1 received tho request corteinly 
with some surprise, ond at first, as I confess, 
with a little anger, but it did not seom worth 
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while to arguo it, and I obeyed hor wish. I 
had arrenged already to go back to town 
with Poles lawyer, and sinco my stoy was 
so oxtremely brief, it seomed on the whole 
worth while to humour the stricken and sclf- 
willed creature. 

“J want to drink in this lovely place,” 
sho said, when I presented mysolf in obolienco 
to her wish. “Push me to a little distanes, 
plese, ao that I can admire the hous. I 
foal yory well and strong thia morning, and 
the Lis air will do me good. I shall soon 
be walking about again, the ductors uro quite 
confident of it.” 

Asa matter of fact tho doctors were quite 
confident in an opposite opinion, Neither 
of thom Delioved that sho woukl over walk 
again; Wut she pu clung to hor own belief, 
and so omphatically roitorated it in thoir 
prosonce, that she hed to all appoaranoe por. 
suadod horsolf that thoy shared her viow. 
She brooked nu contradiction, and tho 
alightoat gign of it in respoct to 4 desire so 
dearly cherished ga this would arouss a 
dangerons ‘ara. of anger. 

‘hon I had wheeled her to a distance of 
ahundred yards from tho houso she 
mo to turn her round, She was buriod to the 
chin in a daik fur rug, and sho wore a black 
bomiot trimmod with scarlet, ‘Tho sombre 
colour of hor surroundings and the bright 
scarlet ribbon hetwoon them threw her 
into u strongly acernted pallor. Her thinned 
features and ‘bright dark eyes hai an ceric 
and almost protornatural look, She called 
wo to hor sido, and sat looking at the loure, 
without speaking, for quite » cousiderable 
length of time, Then the turned ler eyes 
Rpon mo with a ropetition of that same 
strungo and exalted smile I bad scon tho 
night before, 

“That is Worborough Court,” lie said, 
nodding hor head almost imperceptibly, “und 

"with o repetition of tho sme slight 
gesture—“am Lady Worl 2 

There was something #0 in the tono 
and in the words that I could not help louk- 
ing at her rather keenly. She took note of 
this, and answored my look with another 
amile, which seemod to cover a meaning of 
some sort, though I could not divine it. 

“1am Lady Worborough,” she said, “und. 
that is Worborough Court. "Thoso twa gentle- 
men at the windows aro the lawyors, 1 
yous Oh, yes, L recognise Mr, Goldsmi 

ill you signal to them, if you picass t Wavo 
your het to thom. They ‘ero to 600 
you.” 

T did as she roquosted, but the signal 
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brought out Goldsmith alone, Pole’s lawyar 
had either not ecen it or did not recognisa it 
as boing meant for him, or did not care to 
answer informal summons, 
“ Wheel mea little farther,” said her lady- 
ship. “They will follow.” 
oboyod hier again, and wheeled hor awify 
from the honso with extromo slowness, 
‘Turning my head, 1 saw that Goldsmith wan 
following us at 2 moro rapid pace, and would 
soon overtako us, He came up with us in a 
‘whilo, panting somewhat, and hor ladyship 
‘onco more demanded to be turned round. 
“That is my houso, Mr. Goldsmith,” sho 
said. “I am pleased to offer you its how 
Titality.” 
Goldsmith glanced at me, and a littlo lator 
stippod behind the chair aud whispered, * 
say.” He suid nothing further, but tapped 
his forehead si; ifeanth y. I feigned to take 
no notice of him, and Lady Worborongh 
asked in a cold, clear yoica— 
“What do you say 1” 
Goldsmith, with a sidelong look of dismay 
af mo, answered confusedly that it was a vor y 
Peano ann seca ; 
“Tam very gl eho said, in » voice of 
satire, “that it enlists your approval Mi. 
Denkam, let Mr. Goldsmith take your placo, 
Come and talk to me. Mr. Goldamith, whool 
mo towards the lodge. Stop whon J tell you, 
A waut to socuro as many points of view az 
possible. It is one thing to watch tho house 
| as you approach it and anothor to turn round 
secure «lifferent points of view when you 
are 


going away.” 

Goldsmith followed her dircetions, s9 I 
had done before him, turning and pausing 
when she bade him, and turning round and 
going on again when ahs bade hin, At each 
survey of the house she named it—“That is 
Worborough Court”—in a placid triumph. 
1 did my bost not to look at Goldsmith, but 
I know that he was making fucos to attract 
my attention, and whonover I did look his 
way ho touched his forchead with a foro- 

'fingor, and his lips inaudibly ehapod somo 
word, always tho same word, as I could sea, 
though I could not hear it. By-and-by, when 
wo were within a little distanes of tha lodge, 
I suggested that it might be wiso to go back 
again, and, to my astonishment, she con- 
sonted. 

“Turn me round, Mr. Goldsmith. The 
air is a little cbilly. It is very kind of you, 
Mr. Deuham, to be so caroful of an invalid. 
Lam vory much obliged to you, J am eure.” 


There was s tone of m thia, as 
thoro was in most things tikel ocid n'y 
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hearing, but I was gotting used to hor 
this time, and paid no heed. As wo tu 
slowly round | saw for the first time that 
Mary was approaching ws, and I supposed 
‘eho came to warn hor pationt that it might 
be unsafe to stay too long in the open air. 
*« Well,” said Goldsmith, bringing the chair 
to a sudden standstill, “that’s the rummest 
start T evor know in my life.” 
“What is t” her ladyship demanded, with- 
‘out making an offort to tum. 
“Why, that is,” Goldsmith answored. 
a gesture, and gave him u look to 
him, but Lay Worborough observed 





Im 
silence 


“Como hore, Mr. Goldsmith,” sho suid. 
“What is it you doseribo aa a rium start t” 

Ho came round, staring in bowilderment 
from mo to tho sdvancing figure of Mise 
Delamoro, and Tady Worhorough’s glance 
followeit the dirvction of bia eyes, 1 had 
never gucssed until that momont that Mary 
was mown to Guldsmith, or had any reason 
to grote it, 

‘What ia it,” she demandod, “that you 
find surprising in the appearance of 

I don't know,” said Goldamith, evidently 
bewildered by my gesturo, und, as T can woll 
gucas, by the oxpromion of my face, “1 
don’t know that thore’s anything garprising 
in tho young lady. Only, sho's tho last 
person id the world ¥ should ever have ox- 
poctod to sce hero.” 

“Tndeod !” said her ladyship, with sot 
oyshroms and keon, glittoring eyes. “And 
why?” 

Goldwmith sproad hishands abroad with a 
doprocatory gesture, 

“It's no affair of mine,” he said. “If 
she’s ploased to be here, and you like to 
have her here I've got dothing w tay to it” 

“Are you mul!” whe askel hin scorn- 
fully. 

“Dot much 1 ain't,” reapouded Goldsmith, 
“If you choose to have Miss Delamero about 
you, of all the yug Indica in the world——” 

“What?” sho vhricked, turning madl 
round on mo, auil tearing at the ruge whi 
wore folded ‘about hor. The ery was 20 
abril and piercing, so full of rage and amare- 
mont and terror that 1 seemed nover to have 
heard anything like it before from human li 
Mary came forward swiftly in alarm at this 


wild ery, and tho wretched woman, who had 
released her anita, waved them threaten- 
ingly at hor with a mad ropulsion. 


You will do yourself a mischief,” I cried, poisod 


and made an to return the furs to 
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their position, Shs repulsed me with an 
unoxpocted strength, and then clutching the 
rug tightly in bor thin, ungloved hands, ent, 
word]css at first, glaring at the new comer. 
‘Theu her lips began to move over the whita 
teeth clonchod below them, and in a little 
while sho spoke with a solf-repression which 
was no loss than horrible to look at. ‘Tho 
whito tecth wero never opened, and she had a 
look of thinking that she had them fast sot in 
somothing sho was eager to rend. 

“So you are Miss Ielamore,” sho aid, 
“You havo come hore wutching to soe me 
dic that you may marry my husband, That 
is the meaning of your Christian charity and 
gooluess, is it? You havo come down to 
this great, lonely house to poison me, Oh, 

rou traitress! You wicked, smiling traitresa., 

T could got at you T would pull yon into 
piceas with my hands.” 

At first Mary was so bowildored at the 
ery, and so overwholmed by this mad acou- 
sation, that slo could answor nothing. In 
the very miclut of its impossibility tho neou- 
sation iteclf had a hidcous kind of probability 
in it, Evon to mo, tho favt that it could 
not in any distorted droam have ontered my 
mind, curried no weight against it. Yt was 
hideous and unimaginable and beyond all 
conceivable madnesscs untruo, and yet I 
really think that for the moment it struck 
as hoavily as if it had boon truth itelf, 

“You must have boon o vor wicked 
woman, lady Worborough,” said Mary, 
‘tromblingly, “to think thoughta. You 
cannot really think thom, You do not really 
think them. John,” sho stretched out her 
bands to mo, and I tock them in my own, 
“do you think that sho oan really believo a 
thing Tike that of me—of anybody ” 

“ You shall take nothing from the house,” 
said Lady Worborough, siill sponking with 
her tooth clonchod together, and the same 
dreadful set expression of hor rage. “You 
shall not go from here until overything you 
havo is searched, We shall find poisona, and 
thors is a law to punish you. Oh, you wicked, 
wicked, amiling traitrosn 1” 

“What aro you talking about 1” suid Gold- 


smith. “Nobody wanta to poisod you. 
“Aro you in tho plot?” sho demande, 
turning her oyes upon him. 
“Yon,” said Goldsmith. “I supposa Tm 


in ebout as much as thero is of it, You'd 
Dettor get id out of the cold at odea. Youll 
be catching your death if you don’t, and 
thed there'llhe no need for anybody to 
sol you. Put that rog up, and let me 
‘wheel you into the house.” 
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Goldamith’s stolid indifference did some- 


thing towards calming the rest of ua His 
diaduin for hor ladyabip’s suspicion was so 
real and unaffected that oven she was a. little 


disarmed by it, But she bad at loast a 
Woman whom sho recognisod os rival in her 
presence, and having nover been casily pl 
cable in her own, life was not likely to 
herself to be reudily pacified here, 

“You ahall yo,” ‘he anid, “but you shall 
‘be acarched before you go, You meant to 
poison, mo, Why else should you come 


“y ue sakod to sone here Mary 
‘anew atoopi ently over her, 
‘voice and manner FE t contrast with 
Hose you aaked tn ‘bemano Though 

yuze You tod ms, 186 it 
you lund to me, and would rather have mo 
near you than anybody else you knew. I 
came because I was sorry for you.” 

Lady Worborough looked darkly at her 
without answering, 

“Go on,” she said drily. ‘“ Whos! me 


back to the house, You go hefore”—addross- their 


ing Mary. “I won't lose sight of you. You 
meant to poison me.” 

Goldamith set the chair in motion, and 
Mary and I went onamere trifle in advance, 
a foot or two only, 


“Koop your eyo upon her, Goldsmith,” 
anid hor ladyahip, “Sho wanta todrop behind 
and ran away.” 


Mary paused for an instant and laid her 
hand upon tho wheeled chaiso in which the 
poor thing sat, 

“I do not know,” she said with great 
gentlencua, “how can hexe thoughts so 
foolish and 60 wished. T will go, if yon wish 
it, and if you wish it you may have overy- 
thing belonging to mo examined.” 

Lady Worborough shot out a hand and 
elutehed her by tho wrist. 

“Go on!” she cried to Goldsmith. “I 
have hornow. She won't get away from me!” 

Mary Iaid her freo hand upon the hand 
which hold hor, and I saw that her eyes filled 
euddenly with toars, 

“Cum't you beliova, poor thing, that I was 
sorry for you—that I was very, very sorry 


for your" 

lndyship suddenly released her, with 
a curt command to go on in front again. One 
of Mary’s tears had brimmed over and hed 
fallen on her hand. She broshed it away 
hurriedly, as though it had scalded her, and 
folded herself tightly in hor rugs, I offered 
my arm to Mary, secing that she was in 
noed of some support, and begyed her not to 
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ive this monstrous secusation » moment's 
fam not troubled dy it,” sho answered, 
“How could I be t But [am very sorry for 
her. 

I said eomothing about ite hoing a poor 
reward for all her kindness, but, to hy 
momentary amazement, sho anawored that it 
waa uot unnatural, and, tumming round upon 
me, demandod if she had beon in the wrong to 
come hero. I told hor very warmly that sho 
had usted throughout the whole matter liko 
‘a saint, and after that we went on to the 
house without oxchanging a word, I had 
known minutes before that tho sorvanta had 
heard Lady Worborougl’s first ery, for they 
hed gathered in a knot at the hall door. 
Some of them wore eti]) standing there when 
wo arrived, They were silent und respectful, 
‘but attentive, “It was onsy to soo that 
they were curious us to the caso of the 
servam, and the sot face of their mistress, 
ant the traces of Mirs Delamere’s teara must 
have boen cnough in themselvoa to confirm 

vate ean of a scone. I dare say 

that I mypelf showed some sign of disturb- 

anco, though I did not think of this at the 

Pei cpa which we had 
with us from London was standi 

in tho hall, and was ready on our reins 

“Lift mo out,” sail her ladyship, “and 
carry mo to my rooma Lot that woman go 
on before, and watch her, so that ahe cannot. 
run away.” 

T conducted Mary up the stairs, and left 
her at tho door of Tady Worborough’s apart- 
ments. We waited in tho corridor 
until the invalid waa brought up in her chair, 
then tho door was thrown open, and 
entering before her she was carricl into tho 
first chambor, 

“Como in, Mr, Denham,” she said to me 
in passing. “Come in, Goldemith. Stay 
here, all of tht 

Goldsmith had followed the chair up-stairs, 
hat in pa and zm stood the ant aulf- 
porsosscr! of any one of us, waving the hat to 
and fro, and grinning, aw if amused, though 
his smile was certainly s little uneasy. 

“Sond everybody hore,” eried her lady- 
ship to one of the scrvants when we had 
entered. “Send Lord Worborongh’s lawyer 
hore and all the sorvanta. Go some of you 
to this woman's room, and bring down every- 

ing sho brought into, this house, Every- 


ling 1 De yon beer? 

® orborough,” I said as quietly 
snd aa firmly as I could, “I will not permit 
you to place any indignity upon this lady.” 


THE FLIGHT OF INSECTS. 


T turned. yy Goldsmith and the sor- 
Ue to any ourpean they obeyed an I 
to my a0, ol me 
had ‘been thore fofore in the old Jord’s time 
s his gnost, and in close intimacy with their 
present master. A good many of the old 
adrvants had been re-engaged, or had never 
actually been discharged, and one of tho men 
who had ssxisted in carrying her Iadyship 
upstairs remembered me. It was ho who 
led tho way, and the others followed him. 
Her ladyship raved, and commanded them 
to stay, and one of thom did actnally lin 
antil I pushed him gently out from ‘tho 
Toom, lon oUF sovusor gone qniet 
again I toll her that since Misa Delamere 
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vwas pleased, in face of thie monstrous accu 
sation, to have her belongings examined, I 
had no objection to offer. e examinution, 
however, should be made decently and in 
order, It was in itself sufficiontly shameful 
and insulting, and nobody should witness it 
excopt they two, the doctor and the woman 
appointed to make the suarch. She, after 
Jong battle, conenting to this, I rang for 

ly Wor h’s maid, and’ instructions 
wore given to her to gathor tho whole of 
Mise Delamere’s belongings, und to bring 
them to that room. Next I diapatehed a 
message for tho doctor, and he tho maid 
arriving at almoat the same instant, J left the 
four together. 


THE FLIGHT OF INSECTS. 


Br vax REY. J. 


wut can be moro familiar to our ears 
than the busy hum of insects on 3 

fino summer day, or, to our eyos, than tho 

happy insocts themselves, wx they ftuttor, 

dla glide, or hover, according to their 
ind 

Yot I very much sloubt whather one por- 
ton in a thousand has the lesst idea of tho 
radical distinction betweon tho flight of in- 
nets unl that of the vortobratos, or thinks 
that any roal difforones exiata hetwoen tho 
winge of hinds and bate and those of the in. 
oct, Dut, oxoept that in cach caro tho 
wings perform the samo office, they have 
nothing in coramum in point of structure, 
pein evolved front different orguns of tho 
body. 

In tho vertelrutes tho wings are modifics- 
tions of the upper pair of Himbe, tho noces- 
sary snurfewe boing obtained by a dovalop- 
ment of the skin in tho bats, and in the 
hirds by a development of hairs into feathers, 
No ono evor yet suw a bird or a but with 
four lega ond a pair of wings in addition to 
thom, cr with fone wings and pair of loge 
No vertabrate animals have normally moro 
than two pairs of limbs, and if by chance 
such  cresture should come into existence it 
would be a simplo monstrosity, like the six- 
legged sheop or two-headed calf which may 
be seen in travelling shows, 

‘But, as moat of my readers are aware, all 
‘insects have six lege, neither more nor loss, 
and in addition to them must posaeae two 
paira of wings or their rudiments. The 
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wings of insecta aro thoreforo not obtained 
by purllieeag tholimba, und wo onght thore- 
foro to ask ournelves the source whence they 
are derived. Ayain, let ua take suy flying 
insect —sny a dragonfly, us being ousil; 
oxuminod—and note tho manner 
tho wings are connected with the hoily. 
‘Voth the legs and tho wings are uttachod. 
to the thorax, but in totally differant faahions, 
‘Tho legs Dole to tho lower surfuco of 
the thorax, aml uro unitoll a it hy joints 
which resomble in general straeture those of 
tho vortebrates. Dut thy wings aro cot 
nected with tho upper surface of the thors 
and not # rudiment of a joint can be Foon. 
Again, tho wings of tho vortubrates ar 
moved by external muscle of immonso oum- 
nitive dimensions, which quite altor the 
Form of the creature ; while, ns in any of tho 





buttorflies, wings of enormons apruad aro 
often attached 16 bodice 20 aight tind foohle, 
thal we may well wonder whonce the owns 
obtains the power to work them with such 
efficioncy, and to sustain the body in tho air 
for 80 long a timo. 


Nor do our difficulties ond here, for we 
have to account for still deeper mysteries. 

Some insects use all four wings in flight, 
such, for example, a3 the dragon-flies, bees, 
wasps, and may-fies, Some, like the beotles, 
ocala, eo tee © Desi ce tale st 
insecta, only use tho pair of wings for 
i “ho Gt pair ing greatly thickened, 

forming covers “elytra.” beneath 
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which the flying wings can be sheltered when 
not in use. 

Tn many insoots, such as the common bluo- 
botiletly and the gnat trib, ono pair of 
wings appears to have vanished altogether ; 
but in reality they are only undeveloped, 
and still exist in a rudimentary form, In 
the casa of tho blucbottle they form tiny 
“lula,” or winglets, while in the case of 
the guat they are sbrivelled up into a pair 
of littl slonder spikes, the tips of which aro 
mobbed. Those rudimentary wings aro 
called * haltercs,” or balancers ; and small as 
thoy are, and insignificant as they appear to 
be, they exercise 20 powerful an influence on 
the flight that if one of thom be cut off the 
insect scoms quite unable to guide its course, 
‘Tho hultorus are very conspicuous in any of 
tho inaceta which are familiar to us under 
the title of “daddy-long-logs,” ond their 
structure can casily be made out with an 
ordinary pockot-lons, 

Yet anothor mystory, 

How are tho flying wings folded under the 
elytra? Where are the muscles by which 
the folding ia accomplished? Ifow can an 
eck SY the common dyticus—fold its 
winga longitadinally and {exnsvoreely 5 
and how can the earwiga and rove-beet! 
pack thoir amplo wings undor such tiny 
elytra Nothing but carcful dissection ean 
supe tho key to there probloms. 

In the insect tribes, as comparative ana- 
tomy shows wa, we find that nsturo scems to 
have taken s totally new dopartare in struc- 
ture, pe mnols yecabente has die 
appeared, and is re ‘by an absolutely 
diferent isation, There ia no distinct 

in, and ‘boily is composed of thirteen 
horny tings or segments (tho head being, for 
convoniones’ sako, considered as a single 
segment) ; and cach segment has its own 
tiny brainlot or ganglion, which furnishcs 
norves to its own segment aad to no other, 

‘Thon tho whole respiratory system hus 
beon altered. Insecta havo noither lungs nor 
gills, but broatho throngh a series af apor- 
tures or “spiracles,” set upon tho aides of 
the body. spiracles are the entrances 
toa most elaborate system of airtubos, by 
which tho whole of the intorior of the insect 
is permeated, extonding ovon to the ends of 
the limbs and the tips of the antenne. 

a Vetus sriocies, ane beats are alike want- 
ing, tho place o! heart being supplied 
naingle pleating tubo, called, fron ite et 
tion on back, the “dorsal veesel,” whi 
extends from tho front of the head to the 
extremity of the body. Instead of being 
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confined within arteries and veins, ax is the 
caso with the vertebrates, the blood is thrown 
loosely into the tissues, being driven round 
and round by certain valves in the dorsal 
voswela, Again, in the vertebrates the musclos 
aro outside the skeleton, whereas in the in- 
sects they ato inside it, and in consequence 
Ao not eo peoeptible se thoes af the higher 


‘The reader may bably wonder why, in 
troating of the flight of insets, 1 should 
think it necessary to doxcriho the genoral 
form, together with the nervous, respiratory, 
and cirenlatory systoms, whilo I totally ne- 
gloct the limbs. 

‘The reason is that the wings of insects aro 
Taodinestcos, not of he links, but of the 
organs of respiration, y are composed 
of two membranes and botween them run 
the “ nervures” (which in thoir office much 
resomble tho veinings of » leaf). Upon theso 
norvures the double membranc is strotched, 
and all insect wings aro formod on the same 
principle, You might naturally think that, 
the delicate and transparent of a fly, 
and tho thick elytra of a bectlo can havo little 
in common. In reality, howover, they arv 
both constructed on the same principle The 
olytra 88 the same doulilo membranes, 
only npon them is deposited a considerublo 
amount of “chitino,” i.r. the 6 pearing horny 
matter of which the rings of the body are 


A similar stracturo is to bo soon in tho 
crustaces. Whon a crab or lobster casts ite 
shell, the body is quite dofenccless, being 
covered with a coating of soft material. But, 

icles of lime are rapidly doposited on the 
Soft surface, and in the course of » fow days 
a new shell is formed. 

‘The nervures are composed of chitins, 
hollow, and contain within them the Lreath- 
ing tubes of which mention hus besn made. 
‘Any one can see the uso of these tubcs by 

ing a moth or butterfly when it fire 
cecapes from tho chrysalis. Tho wings aro 
nothing more than small knobs of aoft, damp 
ial, which give no intimation of thoir 
form or colour when perfected. 

‘The insect clings to some exports always 
with its back downwards. It then bogina to 
take | sorios of deep inspirations, which 
frivo the ait into the tubes and cause the 
wing to oxpand. Tho insoet aids the pro- 
esa by continually ehaking the wings, and 
ins short time theeo organs are ly for 
flight, Indeed, 
the membranes become 
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wing cannot be farthor expanded, Entomo- 
logiata who breed their lepidoptora are caro- 
ful to construct tho cages ao that the newly 
developed insect may at once climb to some 
@ovated spot to which it can cling while 


shaking out ita wings, Unless thia procan- of 


tion be taken, tho insecta will bo “cripples,” 
and valueless for the cahinct. 

Now for their sitachmont to the body. 

They are fastened, not jointed, to the 
chitinous plate npon the upper surfnes of 
the thorax, and to those plutes, and not to 
tho wings thomsolves, aroattached tho muscles 
that work them. ‘Those musclos, which look 
just _liko thoso of & lobstor’s claw, can be 
easily scen by removing tho sie of the 
thorax, A vory simple oxporiment will show 
that the movoments of tho wings are duo, 
not dirsetly to tho muscles but to the plates 
to which they aro attached, and on which 
the muscles act, 

‘Take a nowly killed drajon-fly before it has 
had time ‘o atiffon, and prosa with a pinshond 
or pencil on tho upper part uf tho thorax 
just botween the wings, You will find that 
to irs will be snddonly throws forwards, 
exactly as if the insect wore ative und in the 
act of tuking flight, 

‘Unsoon, unsuspected, but constructed with 
the same caro as tho remainer of the wing, 
in tho mechanism by which the pooulinr 
Tovomont of flight is accomplished. Wero 
the wing-beat to bo simply "e and down, 
ihe ‘one would bo barr ree ¥, tho other, 

no progress woul made, But, 
the mechanism which has been ‘nentioned, 
the edge of the wing is presented to the air 
ag the upward stroke is made (like the 
“foathoring” of an oarblade) snd passes 
through it with but little rosistance. 

‘What is the mechaniam by which the wings 
are folded 4 

Longitudinal folds, like thee pe the 
grasshopper or wasp, we can casily under 
Sand, tho. nervures working on their bases 
like the sticks of a fan. But when the wing 
has to be ropostedly folded transverscly as 
woll as longitudinally, we must look for 
some other structure, This is to be found 
in the wonderful wings of the earwig, one of 
which I have just Lage and placed under 

outer nervure is of 


the microseope. Ari 

very great strength, and is twice jointed, so 
that fr can be folded like the wing of a bird. 
From the wrist, if we may so call it, radiate 
twelve smaller nervures, looking very much 
like the bones of a bat’s wing. These give 
off branches which roach to the of the 
‘wing, and these branches are furnished with 
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aoparate hinges of their own, somewhat 
resombling a pair of parentheses placed 
cloxely togethor, thus 9. 

.The mode in which the insoct folde ita 
wings ixasfollowa, First it closes the whoto 
norvures, just as a fan is closed. 
Thon it folda up tho closed nervures at their 

joints, #0 04 to reduce the wing into a 
very small compass. Lastly it bonds its long, 
elonder body backwards, and with its forceps 
takes hold of tho folded wings and drawa 
thum into their places under tho elytra, 

Still va | havo no anewored tho query re- 
spocting the power by which such a wing is 
expanded or closed. . 

As far as I can make ont, it is as follows. 
Watch a common ladybird take to flight. 
‘Yon will see that the wings are flashed out 
ina momont, Watch it sottlo, and you will 
uoties that the insoct docs not close them aa 
rapidly sx she oponed thom. On tho con- 
trary, tho onds of the wings protrudo for 
rome little time from the clytra, and are 
dmwn gradually inwarda, It scoma to me 
that muscular powor haa little, if anything, 
to do with the expansion or contraction of 
tho wings, and as if we must look toa different 


exusd. 

‘The reaor will remember, that the wings, 
being modifications of the rerpiratory system, 
havo the hollow nervures fillod wit th- 
ing tubes, which oqually serve tho office of 
Dlood-vosscla. Now, supposing tho wing to 
‘he collapeod, and blood to be forcibly injected 
into tho nervures, the natural result would 
be to stiffon thom, so a8 to expand the mem- 
brane which thoy’ sw 

‘The folding of wings is, I believe, 
purely mochanical, and duo to the natural 
claaticity of the hingos, which remain closed 
until thoy are forced open hy the injeotion of 
blood into tho nervuros, Tako a newly killod 
carwig, draw out onc of the wings to tho fullost, 
oxtent, and then lot it go. No svoner in tho 
foreo removoil than the wing mochanicall 
fulds itself, as has beon described, and wil 
«do go oven when separated from the hody, 
This property rounders the xpreading of an 
carwig’s wing a tusk of somo difficulty, the 
nervures springing back into thoir folded 
condition aa soon as the external force ia 


removed. 

Some beetles, like tho common rose-chafer, 
can expend and closo their wings without 
opening the el a and narrow sper- 
thts being mado on thar baer ougueoreug 
which the wings can pass. 

Tho rapidity of movement of an insects 
wing in almost incredible, in many species, 
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such az the humming bird, moth, and the regulating the “pitch’ of that eular 
hovera: flies (Syrphus) beng so great that note Now there w an stmicuscait Eagpaly 


they aie utually rendered mmvisible, and only 
look hke a zort of haloon sachadeof themsect 

ibe “busy bum,” % which allusion has 
been made, 18 dus to the vibrationa of the 
wings, wd fortunstely affords a mcans by 
which the number of vibrstaons can beco! 

We hnow that certain musical nok: are 
defined by tho number of vibrations which 
azo roquned 1 order to produce them thus 



















no bu | whose flizht dous not 
fd + patulle! in somo inset 

Io eximph, the fight of the 
buttcrfins are evxctly parallcled by 
that of tho mht jar ind umtited 
by thitof the bats Lhe duftmy 
flight of thy owl finds its pardlcl 
mthitof the soft clad thick bodied 
might moths [hat of the hum 
ming bud moth oxaetly 1esemblos 
the flight of the fom 
which 3f tahos tt nvmo, while 
the hawk moths suffiuently explain them 


nelvos 
Some imsects, such aa the hoverer fires see two 


called the “siren, because it singe under 
water, which can produce on almost sihmit 
able number of ‘ibrations, at the same tume 
emitting the sound appropriate to that 
number Attachad to the @ron 1a a dial 
which reguture tho vilu itions as they aro 
produced 

So supportug v cortain nota to ba uttered 
and we want to know exactly how many 
vib atone ato ri quired to 
pro lier 1 the men r9acb 
um inotion As ite rcvolu 
tions crease m number 
80 do the vibrations, antl 


» when the not of the sen 

; courcides with that which 

~  , om tual, + glano. at the 
: dial will give tho number 


of vibrations Jn this wiv 
at has been shown that 
the common honso ily 
beats its wings about 
sta hundrod fimea pot 
= wwond 
So varied aro tho wings 
of mscote that thero i 






Nona of Ct 


which hase already bon mentioned, ae 
sohtary m thew fight You never 
of those thes near each other, and 
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‘Thght of Locuste 


they soem to havo a dislike of neighbours 


Vackwoodsman, who ix unonsy if another 
house bo within ten miles of his own hut, 

‘You may be standing, as I have just done, 
under the shale of a gavden tree, whon 
suddenly asyrphug appoarr. How it arrived. 
you cannot toe. You move a hanl and it is 
gone, but how it went you cannot soe, nO 
owitt is ita flight. Komain quite motionless 

it will reappear a3 mysteriously as it 

came, hanging suspended in the air, #0 
motionlers, oxcopt for the hulolike wings, 
that you can eount every black har on its 
flat yellow body. Anothor syrphus now 
appoars, but in a momont is charged by the 
firat-comer, who drives the intrudor away 
and thon roturns to its former position. 

Some inscta fly in pair, whilo many 
prefor compauy to solitude. Somo, how- 
‘over, sssociate in mich multituiles that thoy 
darken the sky, und at 4 distance look like 
black rain clouds. Even ow own win; 
anta often take to tho air in such multitudes 
that they have boen mistuken for columns of 
mmoke, and caused un alarm of fre to bo 
given. Indeed, these insects never fly ex 
cept in company, and such a right os a 
winged ant amuaing itsolf un the wing after 
the manner of the syrphus or butterfly is 
unknown, 


"Phare is even one butterfly which always 
in company. This ia the celebrated 
of Australis, which makes ite 





a in vast flights, and 
Fe Gino abode planta tt 
the natives, 


The common gnat is by sad of these 
=: i ta, fy 
socially inolined insect [in our country, 


the 
which much resombles that of the Amorican | gat 


xwarms 

do not ae 

sume any great importance, but in somo parts 
of the Continent, they are of vast, dimondons, 
and aa is shown by the illustration, can ovon 
ahmt out the landecapo from sight, 

‘Tho moat familiar oxamplo of social tlight 
is afforded hy the locust swarms, with whore 
Tavagor we are all familiar. They aro, how- 
ever, not altogether injurious to man, for 
althongh they errtainly devour tho c1ops 
which ho has planted, they in their turn 
afford a large supply of nourishing food, 
which ean be dried und stored up as & pro- 
vision for the future. 

There is one point in those groai swarms 
which hus always struck mo as a remarkable 
problem of insect life. Those croatnrea 
whon swarming are av clove together that, 
they look at @ little distance liko a solid 
muss and have no room in which to alter 
their Hight ow thon can cach inwet ho 
20 cloraly surrounded on overy silo by ite 
companions and yet prosurve sifllciont apace 
for the rapid movements of its own win, 
without striking ogaiust the wings of ite 
comrades t 

Lastly, I must moution that insects owe 
much of their bnoyancy to tho nir-tubes that 
permeate the body, which in ‘many casos, 
such ag the cockchafer and the humble-boes, 
expand into chambers of considerable size ; 
thus offering another parallel with the flying 
birds, whose large air-colls within the body, 
sided to their hollow and air-filled bones, 
render their bodies very light in comparison 


with their dimensions. 
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One many different breeds of cattle iu 
the Britieh islands the “West 
lander” is at onco, far and away, the hardicat 
and handsomest. perfecteast 
from lug to hoof, from crest to flank, from 
tip of horn to tail, he is, whilst still in tho 
unmolested cnjoymont of the freedom of his 
native glen, next to the stag, the handsomest 
creature of tho wilds ; and, lior than oven 
the “antlorod monarch of the waste,” a go- 
auine Weat Highlander will survive a 
protracted wintor, under tho arctic severity 
‘which tho stag will droop and die. 

‘Most of our readora aro probably wequainted 
with the Wost Highlander only as they have 
soon hin at tho fairs and “trystea” of the 
South ; and even thon a drove of the right 
sort, puro-bred two and three-year-olds, will 
always attract crowd of adunrers; with the 
invariublo result that evon when markots 
are at thuir worst, und other kinds of cattle 
ave driven off the stance unsold, a lot of 
genuino West Highlanders will always find 
ready purchasers, By tho time he has reached 
tho Houth, howover, the Highlander has nocos- 
sarily lort much of tho fire of eye and stato- 
linoas of step and troad so characterintic of 
him in his own upland glon, while yot hia 
hoof is on his native loath, and his name is 


Iregor | 
But to be scen aright, the Uigtlandor must 
‘bo soon at homo ; aud if the reader will ac- 
company us ona pleasant moorland wulk of 
a few miles, wo shall introduce him to wrmo- 
thing like close nccptnintancesbip with ono of 
the hungest herdx of gonuine West High- 
landers in the kingdom. 

It is a bright, broozy day in early August ; 
and Jouving the farm house after a big sub- 
stantial Ioneheon, eneh as you cun ext only 
in tho Mightands, and of eqnautity and quality 
wufticiont to make you feel a sense of strength 
and comfort unspeakable, nud fit, Ike Wel- 
Tington’a vetorans, ‘te yo any whero, and do 
anything” ‘we pass over an inter ening ridge, 
and aro in the glen beyond. We aro ino 
(three, iC the render ia a good fellow, as we 
daro say ho is, and he doos us the honour to 
join ws), for we aro wecumpanid by a son. of 





the farmer, or “tacksman,” a fine young fel-' 


Jow of some twouty yoara of nge, with At- 
Tantean ahonkders, aud a frame of intertwisted 
whipcord and secl, to whom a rongh round 
of twonty miles among the hills is no more, 
doar reader, than ie to you a walk in daintiest 
alippers acrosa your study floor, Qur young 


friend is attended by « favourite callie, 
“Tweed” by name; an admirable dog we 
are assured, and 2s we can wall beliove, for 
ho is of tho old rough-haired breed, atrong- 
Jimbed and compact of eh with @ par of 
big brown eyes ing with sagacity 
nowt Lightly clad, as leat befitigg a sathor 
warm day, and what we know must be a long 
walk, snd each of us with s stout stick in 
hand, our way is up the glen, along the right 
bank of a stream that winds ite tne 
course by many s heathory blug, and many 
amoadowy flat, and mauy a clump of birch, 
and mountain ash, and elder, in froquently 
recurring curves of easy swop—true Ho- 
garthian “lines of beanty”—downwards to 
tho sox, The stream today ia in full and 
varied song, if auch a may be allowed. 
On a perfectly calm day, or when the wind 
Dlows with something like steady broath, 
right ap or down the glon, the voice of the 
stroun!, a8 heard from the pet above, is # 
drowsy monotone, like the hum of innumer- 
able beos. Whon, as to-day, however, the 
wind is from the south, blowing not up or 
down, but right athwart the glen, it is not 
tho voice, but many voices of tho stream that. 
vise and fall in varying eadencos, and mako 
a weird, wild music of their own. ‘To under. 
wtand it you must notice that the pion lien 
cast and wost; aud owing to the altitude of 
the hitls ou either side, the wind that blows 
from north or south can ouly find access by 
suldlo-back depressions in the heights, by 
rift, and gulley, aud gorge, and seaur; and 
once in the glen it buntlcs and blasters about, 
ax if it hud Jost its way, strangely fitful and 
cupricioun in all its movements, Aa it goes 
wandering around, and crosses and re crosses 
tho stream, it takes up the river voices a 
playthings, and makes wild musie with them. 
In hiss and sob of waterfalls, the flop and 
gurglo of wldying pools, the babble, ond 
purl, and jingle of bonldary rapids and sandy 
shallowe—there it takes up and tossos sbout 
the glon, and up and adown the steops in a 
way that makes you undoretand, if philoso- 
phically inclined, how in the superstition of 
the North those upland solitudes aro peopled 
by hosts of invisible spirits, whose yoices are 
often heard in loud contention or friendly 
confubulation, though they be themselves 
T 1d fichings of thjs large 
The shootings and fishis 
farm, comprising, along wit the eae 
atrath below, many square miles of mountain 
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and moorland, and capable of “carrying,” as 
the phrase is, something like five thoumnd 
sheop, besides cattle, are in the hands af the 
tacksman himself, and both are 

The stream, as wo can seo, is swarming with 
trout in every pool—not of large sito, to be 
sare, oftener under than over half a pound— 
bat ‘an hour or two's angling gives you a 
bauketfnl, ane grilled or nieoly fried they 
are abont as delicious a concomitant aa could 


tbo desired to the other good things of a tea tho 


of reales elle nin Seelam, Bigtland. 
farm-house. Gronso, too, are plentiful, as 
they thomeclves bear witness, rising in fro- 
quent covies to tho right and left of us, with 
a whirr of way und an angry “Coogoc- 
tehirr-z!” on the part of thoscarlet-eycbrowed 
malo, which, hoing interpreted into human 
npoech, is siying us plain as plain can bo, 
“What in the world aro gow doing here? 
Don't you know that yon aro intruding?” 
We post on, novorthrlom, now and. again 
rousing a mountain hare, which acampere 
away With curious kangaroo-like leaps and 
bounds, vory different from the long, easy, 
rentrei-erre stride of the hrown lire of the 
grassy prurks and cultivated lands below, 
when, sturtled from her form, she stretches: 
ty full speed, and, in Guelic phrase, “hor 
heart is in her mouth with fear.” When one 
of thuxe mountain hares starts to right or 
left of ny, it is amusing to nee how Twood 
erceta his crest and pricks his cary, for the 
instinct of the chase in anch as he can never 
‘bw wholly obliterated. Ho is tou well-trained 
a dog, however, 0 go chasing hares; hie 
business is with nheop und cattle, and, in 
any case, although Tweed would, 

rather not confess it, he would have no 
chanee at all after a mountain hare amongst 
those rugged steepa of knoexleep heather, 
and sprinkled along thoir slopes, a8 if from 
a Titanic pepper-boa, with imnumerable 
boulders. 

Becing us amend at Tweod’s longing look 
aftor the scampering hares, our compani 
with a tender reyurd for his favourite’s feel- 
inga that would have insured him tho bene- 
diction of St. Francis of Aesisi, says, smiling, 
“Let not bo pissed, sir, unless ho gets 
something to do, Do you nee the 
scattered over greon slope, just 
th faraway pe fo te It ‘Hore is my 
binocular with which you can seo them 
better. Tweed shall go and bring them over 
here, and we can sit down Test until 
they oeme.” ‘The 
ae i-side i 


beantifal sight, and wo are delighted with 


'helow. 
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the proposal, What is very remarkable, and 
no less pleasing than remarkable, is the quiet, 
confidential way in which our friend Duncan 
speaka to Tweod, and how readily the dog 
understands what is required of him. “He 
understands Gaelic besi,” Duncan observes 
with a smile. “ Twoud, ‘toich a mach thal.’ 
Twood, over yoniler; uway!” That's ail, 
spoken in a \uiot, kindly tone of voica, 
that has somothing in it, too, indicative of 
aker’s conviction that thy command 
will oboyed. And obeyed it certain); 
is, and. quickly too; for heforo the words 
aro well spoken Tweel is dushing down tho 
stoop, with @ perfect understanding of what 
ia roqnired cf him, and a thorough know 
ledge also of how quickert anid best to do it 
Acroea the atream und up the rugged ateop 
heyond goos Twood at sich a paco as toon 
‘brings him to a long, blue ridge ubove und 
Dehind tho slopo on which the xheop are 
foeding, | Making hin prosonce known by 9 
bark, though he is too far nwuy for us to 
hear him, he cireles in a rapid xweop round 
the u) and outer sheep, anid maker them 
closo in on their companions, who aro alroady 
huddling togethor lowor down. Thoro are 
Bomo five or six score of Llack-faced weddors, 
and, having collected them into a crowd, 
‘Tweeil’s businoss is to drive them down from 
terrace to terrace und ater to Htoop into the 
hollow of tho glen. Of all kinds of shoop, 
threo- Kt worddors Like these ary the mout 
difficult for a dog to manage, and it is a moat, 
interesting and beoutiful hight to noe bow 
admirably the dog works, und the varyiny 
outlines of the flock, us adown tormer and 
ridge and slope they descend the heights. 
Now they are huddled together in a crowd 
that, in torf phrase, “ might, he covered with 
a blanket;” anon thoy spread ont Tike a fan. 
Again, in an attompt to break away, thoro ig 
a stream to tho right, which the watchful 
‘Twood no sooner checks, driving the rana- 
ways back upon thuir fellows, thun thero is 
‘a similar stream to the loft, ouly to bo checked 
in the same way ; and no, with constantly vary: 
ing outlines of formation, tho snow: white 
cloud of shocp descoucs to the meadowy flats 
When they near the river, which 
has to bo crossed, Duncan, with « wave of 
his hand, directs ‘tho good dog towards 9 
shallow ford on the stream immodiatel: 
below us, and by that purticuler ford aocort- 
ingly tho sheep are made to cross to our side 
of the glen. Another wave of Duncau'y 


working of a good dog on j hand lots the dog know that he is to tako 
ade toy iaveeeting oad the o 


up in our direction ; and up they 


come, and are to puss before us in close 
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order, like a body of troops bofore the com- us to porceive that we are in » pleasant twi- 
ane tise comic dl qektinapsbes to tates igo i Dag te hd 
have passed by, o couple of qui way, a8 appli 's sheili 
Gaelic words ‘toll Tweed that thee will hut as to tho choir of the prot teeta 
do.” The sheep spreml out over the hill- in the land ; for, as we learn aftorwarda from 
faco and hogin to feed, whilo wo, mindful our companiin, Daguld is a man of sincere 
of the main object of the day’s excursion, ! and fervent piety, saying his prayors evening 
agein take stick in hand and proceed on our ! aud morning, and Deding uichvoter sone, 
way, | times: many ‘cha his Guolic Billo 
Half an hour or less takes ua over the | every day. Dugald hea a wife and family in 
step und rugged shoulder of Bon Garbh, ; the strath down by the sea; but for four 
and, once we reach the summit, before us hex months of the yeur he lives hero by himself 
the huge circular hasin—moro than a couplo | in the solitndes of Coirronan-Ian. As wo 


of milea acroas—of the famous are or shoiling 
of Coirre-nan-Iun, an immonse grassy we 
surrounded by a wild engirdlement of moun- 
taina, whose ‘peaks, tempest-torn and grim, 
rise in all directions to an altitude of three 
thousand feot or more. In the exact contre 
of this richly grosiod and maguificont corrie 
is a small tarn that, viowed from the height 
on which wo are now standing, is « 

oval of richest umethystine purple und blue, 
gloaming und glittoring gem-like, as tho sun- 
‘beams take it uslant, in Leautiful and strik- 
ing contrast with tho dark emorald of the 
moadowa arvund. We can avo that a tiny 
streamlot issues from tho lowor end of the 
Jakolot, and after winding through tho moa- 
dow disappoars in tho depths of a wooded 
ravine below ; and thero is little diffieulty in 
undersianding that this streamlet, creoping 
like o serpent of silver through the emerald, 
is just tho rivor of tho glon, in tho first in- 
fautino stago of its careor, after just issuing 
from its source, the dark-bluo, water-lilied 
tarn. tho ridyo on which we have 
been looking ot all thik, it is an ossy deacont 
into the corrio holow. On a ‘knoll in 
a corner of it ix tho herdsman’s houso, if 
houre it can ho called; @ most. primitive 
ae in which ithe Lave) Herdemss, 
Dugald Livingstone by namo, lives an 
alono, Robinson-Crusos life, whilst in charge 
of tho eattlo throughout the summer and 
autumn. Dugald aces us coming and ad- 
vances to tho foot uf the bra to meot and 
woleome us. His hut—what archeologists 
would call a aurvival of the “ beo-hive dwoll- 


ings” of tho ancient Celts—ia built of grassy cattle. 


turfa, with turfs too over a few birch cabers 
for roof. We have to stoop, as if “giving » 
back” in loap-frog, in order to get ins and 
our firet fecling is that from the glorious sun- 
shina without, wo have suddenly crept into 
utter darkness within. It is not quite that, 
however ; by closing our eyes once and again 
for 9 few seconds, and slowly reopening 
them, the pupils soon dilate sufficiently for 


look around, we nutioe that the hut is circular, 
about ten foot in diameter, The turf wall is 
tive foot in thickness, so that the four small 
Tocesses, with a foot-broad sill for hold 
such modest necessurios as a toapot, cup and 
saucer, spoon, knife, &¢., do not seriously 
affect their strength, ‘These rocessea are 
lancotshaped und slightly cunopied at top, 
just like the saints’ niches on tho buttrosacs of 
modizval monasteries and chapels— Koslyn, 
for oxample, Thero are no stools or chairs, 
the only seat being 4 fifteeu-inch broad pro- 
jection of turf at a convenient dirtanco from 
the ground, and running all round the inner 
wall. At ono sido about six foot of this turf 
sofa is recessed into tho wall sufficiently to 
form a room: enought sleoping-place for ono 
; and Duguld tolls us that, sproad with 
rushos and ferns, and with @ couple of 
blankets to draw ovor him, he finds it as dry, 
warm, and comfortable a bed as any one 
neod desire. A larye flay-stone in the middio 
uf tho floor indicat» the fireplaco; and a 
circular holo in tho roof serves the double 
e of lotting out the smoke und lotting 
in a little light. Thoro being no windows, 
the only way light can ontor ix by the low 
doorway and ly thie hole in tho roul, Poesia 
two or three sho-goate to supply hi 
with milk, of which we now drink-e-brim- 
ming bow! upioco, qualified by a dram from 
Duguld’s diminutive “ grey-beard,” of antique 
shape, and which he assures ua bel tw 
his grandfather, 
But the evening is ad 
wo tell Md 


Tooeme—a quarter of aso array j abs thither 
directs qur attention 
knoll a little to the Jett, and there 
we Tweed snd ’s two dogs 
jitting on their haunches, Reada close 
togatber, and. evidently soough in the fall 
enjoyment of a friendly onfabulation. 


“Wary ‘Seer “f 3a 
‘HOWVR SHL NO .SWXCNVIHOTE Ista 














“WEST HIGHLANDERS” AT HOME. 


“There they are, sir,” our companion says 


with » amile, “cxchanging news! Tweed 
telling how things, from a eanino point of 
view, are getting on in the glen below; and 
Dugald’s dogs telling thoir story in return ; 
very likely describing their last jolly hant 
Siter an otter by the Stream, oF bi ie 
vontured into the corrie in the ho; ick 
ing up a flapper duckling for brroakfaxt ja 
amongst tho reode by tho tarn.” Dugald 
suggesta that Tweed had better be left at the 
hut till our rotarn; and whon, in some sur- 
prise, we ask why, it is explained to us that 
at sight of a strange dog, the half-wild cattle 
are apt to get: into a state of dangerous ex- 
citement ; and as honest Twootl is a stranger, 
it is best to leave him behind, Is Tweod 
then to he tied up in tho hnt, we wonder; 
not so ; his master simply epuuks to him two 
or threo words in (faelic, and the well-bred 
dog, although looking a little disappointed, 
instantly lies down beside tho hut, und there 
awaits our return, 

Cuil-na-Mointich, whore the cnttlo are 
grazing, is hidden from us by a long green 
mound of considorablo height ; and it it only 
when wo havo crowed a broad stretch of 
moadow und ascended to the top of this 
mound heyond that we are yrivileged ta look, 
for tho first timo in our life, on a inmous 
hond of West Highlanders “at home, Thero 
they are, slowly foeding over the mossy flat 
—two rcore cows with their calves and sixty 
two- and threo-year-old heifera (counting 
young and old somo seven score hend in all). 
Tho provuiling coluur, we notice, is bluck ; 
hut somo of ‘them are dun, others reddish 
brown, a fow of # protty dapplod groy, and 
two or throo of tho six-moutheold calvex ay 
coroumy-vwhito as the eattle of Ubillinghant aud 
Calzow, And now they havo scen us over, 
head is for a moment lifted high at gaze, an’ 
then they quickly form into a semicircle, 
facing in ont direction, tho cows and heifers 
in front, the calves in the rear. Au wo 
dexcend into the flat, in order to have a 
closer look at them, their excitement in- 
cronees ; the younger huifors toss their heads 
threatoningly, whilst somo of the cows do- 
press thoir heads, their muzzles to ihoir 
knees, and, bull-like, paw tho ground with 
such vigour that big lumps of turf and moss 
are sont flying to the rear. All this, yon 
snnet understand, because Dugald is secom- 
paniod py atra r friend Donald, to 
wit, and ourselves. When Dugald is alone 
they know him and his dogs too well to bo 
in the least alarmed. Unaccompanied 
Dugald we are assured, and can very 
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Wolieve, that any ono venturing into the 
corrie would be in » position of no little 
dangor. It was only a month or six weeks 
before onr visit that o shepherd from = 


neighbonring farm thought he might venture 
to pats through the corrie, by way of making 
a cut of it on his way to the strath 


below. Hoe was sooompanied by his dog, as 
arbepherd ulwaya ix, and tho moment the 
cattle uot sight of him they charged down 
upon him in tho wildest rage. Vortunately 
for the shepherd, the sircam was close at 
hand, and he plunged in, the water up to 
his eboulders, aud scrambled through to the 
opposite bank, whilst his slog, that did not. 
eo ynickly tako in the danger, had to put 
arth his utmoat peel to escape the hellow- 
ing hort that, pwtrsted him for a mile. vou 
now, though undor tho protoction of Dugald 
and his dogs, it is with o feeling of no little 
tropiation and alarm that wo approach 
thin aome fifty yanls of the excited herd. It 
the trath wera known, we wonkd rather have 
been 3 mile away. Donuld, however, aswures 
us that thore is no danger; and what noxt 
happens is thia ; whilst the cows retain their 
formation, the heifers eallop away excitedly 
to tho left, and then, suddenly wheeling 
ronnd, they advanco full gallop in our direc. 
tion, coming to u halt in regular lino like a 
truop of cavalry only when wilhin ton or o 
n yards of us. Ax they rand there 
before us, toning their mugniticontly-hornod 
hesds, thuy form a cattle picturo mich as it 
would havo delighted Rosa Bonheur to trans- 
fer to canvas, and, without going so for 
abroad, sueh, tou, as our own Gonrliy Stool 
and Denovan Adam and Joln McWhirter 
could paiut, and paint thoroughly well and to 
tho life, if only theira was the oppartimity that 
is oursto-lay. Bat we huve at present to think 
uf something olae. A splendid dun, a threo- 
yearold with a wonderful span of horns, 
holder than the rest, takes a step in advance, 
and ficreoly pawing ‘the ground, looks as if 
she was about to ye. Auil however it 
may ho with our friend Donald, who ia pro- 
dally familias with such scenes, the writer of 
those lines is in truth Iecoming uncomfort- 
ablo—entre nows, dear rouder, vory seriously 
afraid of tho throatening attitude of the en- 
raged beauty before na, when—not o moment 
badge i it <a to us—a single word 
Duguld to his doga ro causes the aspect 

of affairs tochango that in loss than o minute 
wo are reassured and completely at our ease 








in, 
‘To understand what happened {tis nose 
sary notice that Dnyald's dogs aro big, 
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rfl simaly—s cron buiween the rough 
Paired collie and staghound, and they 
the finest cattle dogs in the world, manifest- 
ing in happiost combination the nous and, 

xity of the colli with much of the strength, 
sped, and hardibood of the deerbound, 
Weil,’ a single word from Dugald to his 
dogg, and they daah at the rampaging quoys 
with » domoustration of fang and 


(hat mookos them instantly tum tail, and 


tcattor gulloping over the mosdow to tho 


tune of “Deil tak’ the hindmost.” ‘The clat-' 


tor of hoofs is ns of castanota and the away- 
ing of horna 28 of troes ina gale. Although 
the dogs have almost instantly ceasod pur- 
suit away and sway go the queys in wild 
stampede, nevor once stopping until thoy 
join tho cows and bealiey tis, ‘we notice, 

we by this time resumed thoit grazing, as 
if a little bludy of the case had atisliod thom 
that from our prosones in tho corrie no 
harm at all is to beapprohended. The queys, 
it is evident, cannot come ao remlily to the 
game conclusion, for they form again into 
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Picious of our intentions, and watching our 
‘every movement. 

But the fest-declining mm, and the black 
ahsdows of the north-west precipices, already 
‘ereeping into tho corrie, and in long streaks 
and curiously outlined patches, eating 4) 
the emerald of tho meadows, warn us that it 
iv time to turn our faces homowards ; and. 

we go accordingly, with a brief 

halt at Dagale Int, whore Tweed wel- 
comes us with much intelligent waguing of 
tail, and in his fall brown eye o Took of es 
ine ploasure at our return. A drop from 

's grey-board fortifies us for a quarter 

hour's ascent of tho ronth-oastern ram- 
of the corrie; and after that wo aro 
in the glon, and fast following tho 
ings of the river to tho strath bulow. 

‘eo do tho distance to the farm-house in 
gomething like half the time we took in 

ascent; and by nino o'clock wo 
are coated round tho suppor table, vating of 
tho y before us with the appotito of men. 
who, having had a most plousunt day among 


g 


i 


a 


at 


close order of battle, and with hoads erect, tho hills, aro now healthily and honestly an 


continue to gaze in our dircetion, still eus- | hungorod. 


“NEMUER LOCHANER,” 


THE BASTILE AND THE TOUR EIFFEL. 


On the Champs do Mors, in this autumn 
of 1884, mest two centuries, and 80 in- 
eredibly dificrent aro the associations of cithor 
that it is diticult to believe that in Paris 
livos 1 man, a scholar, a professor, atill por- 
forming his’ dntios, who might with tho re- 
tontive memory of childhood have beheld the 
roal Dastilo overtopping the end of the Rao 
St Antoino, Fifty-five years havo elapsed 
since tho writor of thors lines saw another 
tiny child hang from a nurvery winilow « 
coloured pockot handkerchief, on which was 
omblazoned the glowing countenance of Wil- 
liam IV. It must have been “the king's 
birthday,” and if the said writer were spared 
to survive intact another half contury, tho 
memory of that red-and-yollow handkerchief, 
Aaunting agninst a row of treos in what was 
then the vory hoart of old Birmingham, would 
not have died away. M. Chovreuil, ax ho 
atares up at tho iron girdora of the Tour 
Eiffel, which looks like = sories of railway 
stations pilod ono on the top of another, may 
therefore recall » exko purchased in the quai 
old patisserie of St. Antoine, or the blue-and- 
red coats of the Gardes Francaiscs. 

Of the Tour Eiffel the one charm will be 
the view from the top; if anybudy ever geta 
there. It waa said of an Amorican rail- 


ittor, that Lo could put up 60 many rails in 
penain it took hit t two days oy ut bach 
to the point whoneo ho hail star ‘Thos. 


Amorican is doubtloss ongayed at this mo- 
mont ou the Tour Kiffel, and whon hu has 
rivotod tho last bolt on the topmost har it 
will take him a couple of months to come 
down! And thon the tower will not bo, 
morally speaking, us high xs Notre-Dame, 
which dominates sevon centurica And tho 
grifins, and the clophants, and tho Lona, 
nad the devils who dwell up upon the cathe- 
dral towers (seldom remarked by visitors, 
but idly described by Victor Hugo) ; 
and oven the tall thin angel, who nover takes 
his stony oycs off that one particular spot in 
the Parvis Notre-Dame, will laugh silontly 
to thomsclves at the notion of any tower 
Duilt of iron bars rivalling tho majesty of 
Notre-Dame de Loris. Nevortheless it will 
bo a fine thing to bo able to sce aver ninety 
miles of France, and all the windings of the 
Sine from St. Germains to Mantes, on to 
Bowen and—tho aca t 

The reproduction of tho Ruo St, Antoine 
achieves 4 very extraordinary illusion, and is 
much more thoroughly carried out than waz 
our Old London. A long strip of the famous 
street, widening into » placo, has to be tra- 
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‘versed. Somewhat amaller than the ruelity, see the civic guard, the aforesaid Gardea 
Lut with proportions duly kept, the frowning ives, marching past in their blne-and- 


height of the Bastile loacs none of ita effect. | red couts and their cocked-buta; they are play- 
‘The gabled houses jut ageinat tho blue sky, | ing a queer old tune, and they look. y 
and the Hotel d'Ormesson, which is still ex- | like their own groat-grandfathors | Tho wo- 
tant and may be found at No. 112 of tho man who sits sewing in a tub has resumed her 
satnal street, stand closo to the church, its grandmother's pluco and occupation. The 
architecture that of the Inter Bourbons. The , two mon who aro jogging along with tho 
familiar domo of tho church counects past sedan chair offer yon tho last chaneo this 
und present in a really bewildering manner, mortal lifo will ever afford you of nding in 
Dut de interior is used as # curious museum. that antique conveyance. You can svize the 
Tho alatod roof of the Tavern of the Children ‘ opportunity for a slight paymont. If you 


of Bacchus overtops another little tiled roof ; 
on pigeunnier. Indoed tho roofs are of all 
shapes and sizos, and appear to have been 
clapped on with a delightful disregard of all 

or original intention. The tavorn is 
painted in two colours, and the belly-branch, 
tied on to the old ensign of wrought iron, 
swings with it in the wind. 

And 20 on, and g0 on of the other housos ; 
the pottery, the printer's with its strango 
collection of hand-preases anil antique tools, 
the shop where they sell tho tricolour fans, , 
and whore a great stuffod bear leans out of , 
tho uppor low with a fan between his! 
paws; thy olegant gable of the optician’, the! 
¢ wiiter's open stall, the little tower 


public 
with the sundial, and tho Hotel of the Golden 
ing | 
1 


Lion, with its lordly ensign nnd creal 
sweathercock. All thowe are roally Uowildoring 
toa spoctutor gifted with historic imagino- 
tion. Is ital stone, or wood, or stucco # 
souno seems solidity itself." Are we here, or 
there, or whore t Eurter for a moment through 
the portal of tho church, and before you havo 
gone ten steps you aro confronted hy the 
ghastly figure of Latudo ewinging in mid-air 
in his futile effort of ovusion ; beneath him 
aro the dim roofs and towert of the town ; 
it looka like le rérité mraie; and a sonsitive 
vinitor hurries on, unable to bear the sight. 
Throe rare pictures aro aided by real 
foregrounds, as in ® panorama: ® prisoner 
reeoivod by the Governor, a fine handsome 
young fellow, a rcion of the nobility, defiance 
on his face, while two officials search his 
portmanteau and ilo pockets of his coat; 
tnother, Camille Dosmoulina baranguing i 
the Paltis Koyal; the thir, the pouring 
forth of tho mob in the streot. theo 
are as real us though windows were opened 
on euch scone, and the light is skilfully 
managed from above. Sce ulso the Lettres 
de Cachet, and the pitcous written appeals 
of Latuds, victim of Madame de Pompadour, 
Then, a4 you pass out again fiom the 


wich to tly tho aonsution of swinging & ka 
lanlerne there ix tho oye ready in tho air 
above your head. 
But, ah! if you mount tho stops to the 
its of the Lastile, on which many 
human figures ato moving, you will look 
across the gracions imagery of tho old streot 
to a real Fania, in which tho Tour Eiffel is 
Slowly creeping to the clouds; to o Paris in 
which ia no king, no queen; capital of v 
in in which sit no secular provincial 
outa, Jong-robed and austere, elected 
Provinces gathered one by one to the 
Capet Royalty, this by marriago, thoaa by 
conquest, barter, orintriguo. It roems hurdly 
woth while to climb so hih to ovorlook tho 
shifting panorams of tho Champs de Mars, 
encumbered with hugo scaffolling and miles 
of iron bars, where a fuetory which must be 
tho mothor of all the fog-horns in Europo gives 
out tho most unearthly howls thut ever broke 
the enmmer sir—where the twentioth ecntury 
is evolving its ideal, and nobody any longer 
thinks it worth while to “ préter scrment” to 
anything at all Probably had we lived in 
1789 we should havo idoilisod tho times of 
the Grant Monarque as the ombodiment of 
; and had we been born with St. Si- 
mon we should have learnt tho traditions of 
Henri at our father's, tho old duo's, knec. 
We have gained in average justice, wo havo 
gained immensely in averago kindness, We 
no longer issuc leifres de cachet, nor torture, 
nor tax 4 forf e & tavers, Yet the heart haa 
a touch of pain in returning again to the 
outer world ; in saying, “ Adiou, okt times,” 


jo whenFrenchmen stroggled tuightily against a 
wi 


ighty past; times when Napoleon, a youth, 
‘ot to rise nipon the astonished. peoplos ; 
when diplomacy owned & Talloyrand ; when 
the villain of the piece was a Robospierre, 
and tho year of grace Eighteen Ilundrod, 
with all its wondrous prophecies of science, 
was wholly veiled from tho generation of 
Eighty-nine and Ninety-thres! 
BESSIE PANKES BELLOG. 


Vente a4 Deaureme 
and Lagbthome 181 1n | 
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inany porsons who, for health or for! voyage, the mariners detormined to retnru 


0 
T ploasaro, undertako the voyage to Ma- |to'lurtnyal with tho glad and oxciting news 
ch to this Queen of the | of theit discovery, which was rece 


doia, tho apy 
Occun ” is full of interest and expectation, 


Tho grailually inereasing warmth incieates ! 


an approach to more genial latitudes, and 
within four or five days of Jeaving Plymouth 
or Dartmouth the arrival at lcira in 
Inight sunshine is a aurprise and delight to 
tho travellor who hus loft sntumn fogs, winter 
frost, or cast winds behind him. 

There is, howover, the reverso of this 
picture, at times through the winter, whon 
eavy rains and a stormy soa may disappoint 

the traveller on arrival, 

Porto Santo, the first of the Madoira group, 
discovered in 1417, lies about forty miles to 
the north-cast of Madeira. Its nome sig- 
nifies Holy Havon, and was given the 
tempost tossod crow of a yosscl from Portn- 
gal, fitted out by Princo Henry the Navi- 
gator, with the object of exploring the coast 
of Babary, Inetead of prroceediuy on their 


with 
great rejeinngs, des ribed in the old chronicles 
of “Gomes Eannos de Azurara,” who wroto 
ay carly as 1452, Volunteers were quickly 
foithooming, anxious to colonize this new 

ion of the crown of Portugal. And 
It is interesting to read in the chronicles of 
Fructnoso_ that Chsttayit Columbus at 
one time lived in Porto Santo, and marriot 
the danghter of Perestrollo, the first governor. 
He mate a livelihood by making charts, and 
oceasionally visited Marleira, Evon at that 
time his charts wero in great demand. Old 
writers suppose that it waa he who first 
introduced the Madeira group into existing 


maps. 

Pructuoso states that in 1486 8 Diseayan 
vessel arrived at Funchal, much battered by 
storms, and the erew utterly worn out and 
famished, Columbns gave shelter and food 
to these men , but, weakoned by their suffer- 
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i all died, and their pilot bequeathed 
Paget thelr papers and charta, with 
valnable matter for thought and enterprise. 
In 1419 Prince He fitted out another 
ition, the commani| of which was given 
to Jo8o Gonsalves Zargo. He made a short 
“stay at Porto Santo, and set sail westward 
with « fair breazo, one morning in Jone, hy 
noon his hopes were realised, and he and his 
companions beheld with joy and wonder a 
grand mass of mountaing rising almost every- 
where abruptly frum the sea ; high cliffs, 
vordant in somo patta to tho water's eidgo, 
whilst waterfalls Jisted over their precipi. 
tous sides; inland a mountain range, thickly 


740. 


clothed with wood, whose summits were lost, 
in the dense cloud, which, attracted by those 
forests, had for eo long obscured this larger 
island from the Porta Santo colonists, At 
once Zargo named this Madoira, signifying 
timber in Poituguese. A long range of rocks 
running out from the mainland obliged tho 
commander ty take a moro southerly course, 
and on rounding the reef Zargo named it 
Ponto de S40 Eourenzo, after ono of his 
companions. A good lighthouse was orcetett 
‘on an islet at the caticme point some years 
since. 

Tt seems difficult to believe that those rng- 
god volcanic rocks cin at times presont @ 


‘Cameal and Foam! Bed, 


brilliant nppearasee to those who land for s 
ramble, when the gay blossoms of Mesembrian- 
them, Nodsfloram, and M. Crystallinum, to- 
gether with their frosted-like leaves and large 
soai-pods full of crimson juice, combine to 
give a fresh und bright aspect to these bar- 
renlooking rocks. The Fossil Bod ia near 
Canical, the broadest part of Point 8. Lou- 
renro, and ix 4 curious and intereating spot. 
Roots’ of trees, apparently in a fossil 
state, may be geen strewn thickly near the 
surface ; but scientific olnervation has do- 
i these beds have been formed hy 
the fine sand, encrusted by the action of wind 





crumbled away, have Jeft thoir form in the 
crust in which thoy wore encased. 
From this spot an oxtensivo and grand view 
of iw mort coast is obtained , tho aces near 
at hand are very gay in spring. A large ox- 
eyod daisy, > beautiful seattock (Matthiola 
Haderensis), the goldon blossoms of the com- 
mon broom, and a recumbent vetch of a rich 
red and yellow colour, transform theso rugged 
rocks into one of nature's lovely gardons. 
Funchal, from ulmost every pomt of view, 
is charming, owing to its bright and summy 
aspect. Zargo chose this part of tho island 
for the capital, 2s it combined many advan- 


and spray on roota, which, thongh they have | tages, and from the abuudance of fennel he 
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ealled it Funchal. Situated et the foot of a 


mountain range 4,000 feet in hight, it is in it 


a measure protectod from north winds. Dur- 
ing tho winter months, howover, theso hills 
assume an Alpin after a full of snow, 
and then the clilled air ia folt ovon in the 
lowlands, but the stmosphero of Funchal, 
always 00 clear and clean, must be a comfort, 
oven a luxury, to overy ona 

The strects aud houses aro vory i 
and in some porta picturosque, but much 
Tore so are ths novaral roads which ruiate 
fiom the town to the mountains. In many 
places, the rough trellises which project over 
Plantation and garden walls prosont a huxu- 
Fiant mans of huogainvilloa onc chest of 
colour, or it may be the scarlet passion- 
flower elimbing to the oper op pen fed 
tres; bignonius, rosox, Pumbago 
end many others, which bloom almost all 
the year round, 

An avanuo of plano-troos forms a good en- 
tranau into the town from the landi 
tho houch ; it loudla into the Praca Const 
tied or Promenade, at one end of which 
stands he, cathe or & while at the 

westorn ond ic gardens are a 
my growth of aims, camellias, 
othor troos and aht bears testimony to 
& climate A which anes overything will st 
‘ive, forms, UPUIRG, TOSOH, CATT 

all soom to do walt * i 

The 86 was began in 1508. It has no 
<laim to architectural beanty, boyond somo 
dotientely eut stone apiral pimmacioa on tho 

tho Chapel of the Blessed 

Suerament. Here a fine datepalm in on 
outer vourt adda to the picturesyus effect of 











mprnncptn Reig, 


tho whole, The roof is composod of the 
finest coder, and panelled in quartrofoile, 
‘The north transept forms tho chapel of §. 
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of Padua, and the south tram 
Sto lady oh oa 


‘Tho inde hora on the north side of the 
Panos fi led in 1611. On the same 
aide is the Suilors’ Rest, and the Submarine 
Tolograph office. ‘The south side is filled 
with shops of native industioe excellent 
wicker-work tables, sofas, chairs, and baskets, 
at moderato prices ; emabroidery, inlaid wood- 
work, walking-sticks, parrots, canarios, pretty 
little African birds, and a varicty of 
articles which, though inexponsive, aro novel 
to a stranger. 
Tu tho Rua do Aljubs, on tho north side 
of the Sé, are several working jewollors’ 
shops, and ‘some pretty native gold work is 
attractive, Farther on we come to the cha- 
Jaris, or fountain in a aquare. This iv sur- 
‘rounded by amall drapers’ shops, who put on 
gayott appearance on Sat days, muk- 
oe lay of bright prints and gaudy 
ecarlet and yellow haudkerchiefs, to tempt 
‘on tho peasant worsen who congregate here, not 
only to buy, but also to sell. 
on ‘one side two or threo are seated on the 
ground by thoir piles of homespun and hand- 


‘woven @ cream-coloured, or lrown 
Tinsey-woolsey, strong linen fabrics for 
household use, and ged clonw-texturod 
haokabeck, "Passing through with, rapid 


fps are some strong poasant girls with lowly 
of wi wicker-work pid and tablea on thoir 
heads, looking fresh and active, oven uftor 
their walk of woven miles from Camacha, the 
mountain village where this industry givos 
employment to muny. A Abunly of chareoal- 
Lene next appear, begrimed, and with u 
Eatacved look, carrying their hawry b pur. 

ia stipe vory anxious to disporo of 
Senco “eo 
or threo women 
from Pouté do Sul 
form a bight widi- 
tron to the scone, 
They still wear the 
native costume—a 
very substantial 
homes, ticomt, 
striped with various 
bniitiant —colonrs, 
which, nevertheless, 
harmonize well with 
cach other, the laced 
bodios over the high 
linen —_chemisetto, 
and tho large red 
or Ulua baive cape roaching to below the 
wnint, make not only a becoming, but very 
comfortable costume, and one cannot but. 
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tegret that limp-looki ints and dowdy 
she ae int lang Pace 
me can 


this quiet, 
dleepy town 
of jelial 
waa ouce 
the scene 
of = much 
turmoil and 


ny 

euch cossario,, or frocbootera ; their com- 
mandor, Do Montluc, being the son of tho 
French Marshal of that namo. 

In Ootober, vory carly one morning, & 
boat conveying some passongors from Stu. 
Crus, a wmall town on the south coast of 
Madeira, to the adjacent island of PortoSanto, 
deacried three large armed vessels at anchor 
off Villa Balcira, tho little town of that island. 

Landing thoir passengers an soon as they 
‘could ut a distance from the villa, the arnr:, 
or captain, of the boat determined to return 
to Stw. Crus as speedily as possible and give 
the alurm, But the enomy had pereeived 
them, and ono of tho ships lowered a boat 
filled with armed mon which atarted in par 
suit. Although many shots picreod their 
nile, tho Sta, Crag boat, what with a favour. 
able breeze and energetic rowing of tho 
crew, left their pursuers far behind, who re- 
turued to their abip, Arriving at Sta. Crus, 
just os the church bells wore sounding the 
“Avo Maria,” the arraz proceoded to tho 
Church square and announced to the pooplo 
there assemblul the alarming news of tho 
arrival of tho droadod French conarios, 

On hearing this the Cepitao Mor of Sta. 
Crux and Machico wrote a ‘lespatch then 
and thore to the Governor of Funchal, Fran- 
cisco Goncalvez da Camara, and sont on the 
arraz in his boat with the lettor. The 
Governor's roply reached Sta, Cruz next 
morning, eneouraging tho people not to bo 
afraid, as he considered the danger had been 
much exaggerated, little thinking, poor man, 
of the terriblo ecenes so near at hand | 

During the morning the excitement at 
Machico and Sta. Cruz was much incresscd 
by the appearance of tho French vessels 
rouniling Ponto de Sao Lourenzo, and mea- 
wures were taken to oppoas the freebvoters’ 


TT 


Ianding. To tho relief of tho peoplo, the ships 
pasting 


kept on their course, and an- 





chored at tho Praya Formosa, a long stretch 
of beach threo miles to the westward, Hero 
De Montluc landed his men, dividing them 
into three companies, They advanced on 
the town by separate rouls, the comaander 
taking the most dircet, As ho entered the 
Car rewa, he was moct by a procession of friars ; 
Frade Alvaro de Mirando, who had as a #ol- 
dier distinguished hinwelf in Morocco, lead- 
ing and ‘ing a largo cross, Do 
Montino ontered men to fire, and the 
Frade with fivo othors was killed, 

Tho frochootors roached tho Govornor's 
castle without resistance. So rapiil had beon 
their landing ufter anchoring their shi; 
that Da Cumata, tho governor, had not har 
time to collect his men, and moreover thowo 
he most counted on hut! fied to the hills At 
tho castle, however, they wore met by shota 
from tho artillery on the battlementa, und 
getting into tho noighbouring housos thoy 
wore able to keop up a hot firo with thoir 
amobuses, which no disheartened the gun- 
ners that on their olficor, the Constable of 
tho Custlo, boing killed they retirod into the 
castle. Do Montluo his men svon 
effected an entrance, puiting all they could 
find to death. 

Finally, he, with his sword streaming with 
blood, entered large reception-room, whera 
Da Camara and about three hundrod ladios 
and gontlomen were assembled awaiting 
their fate. As Do Montluc arvanced, pur- 
poring to kill Da Camara, the ladies cried 
for mercy, saying, “Sir, do not kill him; he 
is our Governor!” The French oommandor 

him, and aysuring tho ladics that 

need have no fear, left bim in their 

custody, thinking no doubt that such a 

craven-hearted governor was not of 
2 guard of eoldiora, 
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While all this was happoning at the castle 
the company who entered the town by the 
north gate had met with stout resistance 
from Gaspar de Braga, ‘who met: them in 8 
narrow ascent; being 4 vory strong man, he 
killed sevoral Frenchmen before he fell mor- 
tally wounded. Near this ascent was the 
Convento de Sta. Clara, to which the freo- 
pooters directed their steps ; but tho very 
high walls surrounding the convent com 
pletely checkod them. Although thoy 
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momted on cach othey’s shoulders, they 
conld not effect an entrance, for stones 
thrown from within an soon as they reached 
the top of the wall completely dislod; 
them. ‘Tho terror-stricken nung event 
reaped to their property, the Great Curral 
das Froirus, iterally tho nun’s fold, Thwarted 
hore, the Frenchmen hastened to join their 
companions at the castlo. 

he company which entered hy the south 
gate found themsslves noar the large Fran- 





‘Tunehal fiom tho Pethure Road 


ciscan Monastery, to which Frade Monteira 
and the other murdered friars belonged. 
This and tho handsome and very wealthy 
church dodicated to St. Francis occupied tho 
ground now Iuid ont as a public garden. 
‘Tho viear, Fmdo Jotlo, and the sacristan, 
Frudo Roderigo, had boon very active and 
hiddon all the tressures belonging to the 
church, but had not Lud time fo esa 
when tho Frenchmen entered the church 
Frado Joao, who was au old man, had 
to his cell and got into bed Frado Roderj 
escaped into the boll tower, shutting the 
strong doors behind him ; but he wus at lant 
captared and pat to the torture, athe would 


not divulge where tho treasure was hidden ; 
being trae to his trust, ho died bravely 
They cat off hu head and kicked it about 
the equaro. Finding Frade Joio, they mede 
him get up, and putting him also to torture, 
ho dhuclosed where the hidden treasure was, 
and co savod his lifo, but was obliged to 
attend upon and cook for tho Frenchmen, 


‘#0 who found the ample larder doubly well 


stocked with viande of overy description in 
preparation for o feast, on the impending 

ion of a novice into the monastery. 
On taking ion of the hidden plate and 
treasure the freebooters were and 
overjoyed at the value and beauty of their 






















The 


booty, for the churches m 
Eeocbal poke ey, nich 
ferings wi were 
built Ther mge, there 
fore, was great whon on the 
cathedral they found every 
thing of value had boon zo 
mared, After digging m 
several places, corn 
only on  tecently bund 
corpses, they dusted, just 
muting the spot botnocntwo. 
graves where all the church 
plate, precious aston, and 
treasuio. «= Were = bunicil, 
wiappl up um a rol and 
yollow cloth, uncovermg a 
corner of which, they, fancy 
ang @ vorpae wag envclopal 
am it, covered at up quickly 
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The vestments, crovecs, altar frontels and returned to Funchal, and fortunate were 
hangings had heen taken on mules to the those whose homes had not boen burned to 
mountams, The frecbooters their the The old chronicler states the 
rage and di intment in mutileting and of the froebootors to havo been thruo 
destroyin al they could. 

‘Meanwhile, the captain of Sta. Crus, Thomé | ‘The absence of wheeled conveyances striker 
Alves, and Antonio de Carvalhal, a gentlo- | the uewly-arrived visitor, It the want is 
man of extensive property on the wost side, ! sappliod by sledges drawu by atrong oxen, 
colloctod as many mon us thoy conld, and by Thexo servo for transporting pipes of Mudoira 
means of messongers toctfect a movt- | wino from the vineyurds to the town, bring- 
ing and do what they could to stop the ing Ingguge to and from the shore, aud for 
‘nasaacre and ¥illako ‘in Fanchal, but De! varions other purposes. An noon ws thoir 
Montluc, hearing vf thin, acnt them word ; bunlon is deposited tho civer jumps on to 
that should they move a atep for this par- | hia empty sleigh and enjuve balancing hin 
poso ho would put to tho sworn! Da Camara relf ily while his randiero (literally fink 


and the ladies who had taken refuge at the 
castle, Thus checker, tho forces iapersd, 
much to the voxution and distress of their 
Jeadors, who folt angry and indignant at 
such  tormination to their endeavours. In 
Funchal all wore paralyzed with terror; hun- 
aveds tas eco amare all the bo proesd 
dlospoi lofaced, warchouses and 

ransacked, and the strecta in » ple 
condition from the numbers of deal bodies 
lying unburied. On the fifteonth day after 
Nis arrival, Do Montluc, who was ant 

from « wound on hia kneo, which had be- 
come much inflamed from great excitement 
and revelries, on hearing that tho long and 
anxiously looked-for vusscla from Lisbon 
with succonr wore annonneed as in kight, in 
a frenzy of despair and fear, died. [is liew- 
tenant, Bouchard, hastenod to collect his fol- 


Jowors, who to the xounds of drnms and gardon. 


trumpota oraburked, From their ships they 
ficed om the town as Jong an the and 
then set sail for tho Canurios, the vessels 60 


{illed with booty that thoy threw overboard 
rauch of what thoy had heen laden with, 
‘"Yhe poaplo of Funchal, holyed by tany who 
arrived from the country, endeavoured to re- 
store ordor and clesnlinows, baming the 
Todiow vf the doal, and of those unimals 
which had died from neglect; but it took 
muny yours for tho city to rocovr from thia 
terrible, Waster, ‘Tbe abijn roca, ‘Lisboo 
arrived too Into to chastise tho eruol French- 
men, thongh a vessel had beon despatched to 
sumtnon aid from the mother country a3 
noon as it was posible after the arrival of 
the cossariow ; but wo may suppose that tho 
sympathy un help of the now-comers was 
very gratoful to the peoplo who had 
Urough meh peeil and distros Lan 
Many of tle country churches bad ulso 
beon pillage. everal lads a thir chik 
dren hal fied to the mountains, and were 


“boy) guides Lis oxen and eneonrages ‘thom 
wih ss 


voice, 

Imprompte sleighs ure mado of long poles 

tied tage er for bringing huge Jouly of 
from the pine woods in the up- 
lands, 

‘Tho carro holds four pernons comfortably, 
aud the oxen can draw it up tho rtoopost 
roads; but for nny distance it is necomury 
to have two yoke, Far inter is the 
hatmock, in which properly-nrranged cush 
fons enable the travoller to nndortake o 
long journey with little fatigue : three und 
oven four bearers are required if it is a jour- 
noy of three or four hours, that while two 
aro carrying the others may rext. 

Just out of Funchal vo the west, in a com 
maniling situation, stands the Hospixio da 
Princoza D, Maria Amelix, in a chunning 
ee bai 3a iene by the late 
Empress Dowager of Brazil in memory ot 
bor daughter, who dict in Madeim. One 
wing is devutel to men and tho other to 
women. Tho pationts uro of the poorest 
class, and are well cared for and nuroil by 
the sisters of the order of St. Vincent do 
Puul, who aluo devote themselves with great 
earnestness to am orpbunage and ragged 
school commenced by them. Qut-of.loor 
relief work umongst the sick poor is alu 
carried on by the sistora with unabated seal, 





and gives relief to many. 
The ia almost self-supported by 
exeellentlaandry work on the French aystom, 


in which tho elder girls oxcel, ulso by plain 
necdlework. ‘The teachers undertake tho 
fitting up of hammocks, &, An annual ba- 
saar for the raising of funds towar?s huilting 
the orphanaye and schools has met with kind 
oncouragement from some of the rosidente 
anil Visitorg, ineluding among the latter many 
persons of distinction. 

Further on a litle way we come to tho 


nourly dying of starvation. These at ouco | Nouman’s Hospital, which was begun in 1882 
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y Mrs, Gordon Duff and Dr. Goldschmidt, | youths thought to cross the rivor by ewim- 

and "ming, but the water ran so rapidly that thoy 

Mera. Blandy rs & Co. a8 trustees wore carried away, and wotll have been 

and Li marieie Bellon of all mationalities, bite for hole, companies za tts 
Oxc6] wi re own wi ivi oir peril, Buce 

ae a 

z ve it ite t ich 

and the cheerfal brightooss 20 eesential 10 “the Maver of the Rescued.” "Furthermore, 

he i is river served as a highway for the great. 

timber ont up in tho ravines of the 


} 
i 
J 
i 
i 
a 


Great Curral, which were procipitated b; 
Rooomny, aly ‘peformed, I i with aldo nto.” This tier, Tit up into fi. 
dee: y aailors who wood, was the fuel usod in the sngar-mills, 


have been landed at Madeira, after ing Each mill-owner sent his own workmon, who 
torti f in aany comes for aye, eer 9 pat private marks on the timber, then floated 
from aloft or from othor acci or illness, it when the rains had increasod the rivor’s 





sjoicing that for Asrived at its mouth, whore the river- 
their follow-sailors who may be brought here wos fist, pulled it out with iron 
in distross all will be donc to alleviate thoir hooks fixed into poles, and piled it in 
snfferings and ovary endeavour malo to re- stacks against the making season. 
store them to health. Many fatal accidents usod to happon in this 
De, Goldschmidt and Dr. Vieente Machnd: exeiting work, and at times mich of tho 
ore tho honorary physiciaws ; Miss Van , timber was carried ont to rua und lost, had 
Schormbock, a Dutch lady, tho matron ; aud | the rain swollow the river overmuch, It ix 
Mr, Thomas Thicke, the honorary svcrotary. ; riayous to real of this wholesale destruction 
Tho houpital makes a small charge for cach | of there noble forert treck, andl the conmoquont 
pationt, and is eupportod chiofly by donations | drying up of thia grand river. Ono can fortn 
and contri}utions. mt a faint idea of former Iwanty from tho 
Jomara do Lobon is 4 amull fishing town renuumty ane woon uow amongst the fi, Fia- 
shout five milor to the west of Funchal, vory  datien, Tern, Pdu Branco, tho graceful drooping 
pictnrenque aa you approach it, but dirty and | cedars, and muny others, 
redolent with fishy odours on a near inspec-| The aconory at the head of this Succmidos 
tion, Its name means scald chambor, and | Valloy is very imposing, where the Mibsira 
was given by Zargo, when ho and his eum-|do Cidrao (ace fill-page illustration) flows 
junions reachod this little bay, for muny jat the huso of some ot the highest of 
souls were keen on tho reof which forms this Madeira's picturewyne torrucod mountain, 
inlet, Jt is worth while continning this ex- peas Lefore it joins tho Soecoridos River. 
pedition as fur ns Gabo Cito, wea clif'1,934 In winter, daring heavy rains, thin usually 
~~ in height. From theneo o fine coast placid stream hocunes a raging torrent. 
‘view in obtained of the const a8 far a3 Ponta On tho way to the great Curral tho wide 
ilo Sol. The road, thongh roughly paved, is river hed of the Riboira dos Soccorilos is 
ridenble, cronsed by » temporary bridge, as the torrent: 
The Camara de Lobow district produced ono severe winter swopt away tho anu first 
some of tho finost vines, lut the Phyllarera built. ‘This ravine is one of the grandost 
tuntatriz complotely sone the vineyards in Madeira, and extends from tho wa to tho 
hero nome years back. peasants, how-| base of the highest mountains heading tho 
over, are now replanting their lauds with |(reut Carral. In wintor dariug the heavy 
new stocks. Before arriving at Camara do! rains the river is much swollen, a great con- 
Lobos you cross the Ribeira dos Soceoridoy, | traxt to tho nanaily placid streams flowing 
tnd it is warprising to Jean that, this rivcr-' amide, hugo buklers to the wa, 
Del, broad as it ix, contained a full fowing Tho vogetution in these great ravines is 
stroam when Zargo discovered it, and ‘tho | full of interest, Cactus, enphorhias, fig-trecs, 
country looked so beautiful that two youths | bananas, sugas-cunes, pomogranato, antl myrtle 
from Lagos, in Portugal, begged [eave to be | elotho tho more nouthorn cliffs and terraces, 
allow to land, while on the highst ferns, monsea, 
Zargo permittel thom, ordering the bout | lichuws, somperirve, and saxifruges abound 
of Alonzo Affonzo to go on shore. Tho! in hoanty, 


(To be concluded weet month.) 
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CHAFTER 1, 
“ PARK — quite dark! and only three 
o’cloek in the afternoon !” 

“Jt has not boon light today.” 

“You may say it haz not been light this 
week, for the matter of that.” 

“It is never light in wintor at the bottom 
of Levonthorpe Wood. I shoul: have thought 
you had lived in it long onongh to have found 
out that,” 

So tho two lutios had broken the long 
rilence of tho November afternoon, Miss 
‘Wyvern was sitting by the fire with idle 
hhaids--alwaye « cause of irritation to her, 
But sinco hor sight was not good, gas not to 
bo had in a district 60 remote, and candles too 
doar for hor affording, the old lady had 
no alternative, Misa Caroline was, perhaps, 
Joss to be pitiod, Sho was at least ten years 
younger ; and tho ten yoars between fifty and 
sixty aro said to be yeara that tell, Miss 
Carolino could do many things that her elder 
sister had to forego to her sorrow. This 
very aflornoon, for instanco, Mise Caroline, 
Vy ritting quite near to tho window, disro- 
gurding dranghta, and straining her eyesight 
not o hittlo, besu enabled to ombroider 
noarly the half of the crown of a ‘baby’s eap. 
Poor Miss Caroline! What became of the 
abies’ caps? Thoy wore slight matters to 
stand hotweon a human being and starvation, 

‘A groy day without aud within; two 
cldorly, groy-lisired women sitting in a long, 
rey, narrow room. “J)reary, weary,” if 
not with the long day's work, then with the 
Tong duy’s lone enduring, Yet they knew 
what work meant, 100; they bud had to 
know of late. What becomes of tho fortunes 
that dwindle away when Jone and helpless 
women aro loft with nono to vec, nono to 
caro? Do the shops and houses alwaya dis- 
spear in Wndelipst Do tho farmateads 
always take fire just before the inmrance 
eeomes payable? Do tho shares in shipping 
te 2 rule uninaured) always get dashed upon 

hiddon rocks in ocean? Do railway 
houds always como into collision, and so got 
themeclyos destroyed $ Does fatality always 
lie in wait for feminine inhoritance t 

Of course, the answor lies ready :—“ Fe- 
miniae incapacity on oer ai 

ering woman might “ Incapacity 
for what! is 





‘At would need & woman yet more daring 
to dare to answer the question during her 
lifetine, A true woman can only answor 
by her death. 

I have known answors—tew and brief. 
They reve forgotten before the sound of the 
dropping hhad ooased to echo beyond 
the grave-yard, 

“At the bottom of Leventhorpe Wood,” 
Miss Wyvern had said, but these words 
would not have given any ides of the posi- 
tion of tho tall, old, narrow house in tho 
d of 3 wooded ravine, at least mile 

a half from any human habitation. There 
was an atmosphere of rudonosa and wildness 
ahout the solitary little place. A waterfall 
fell over tho rock at the end of the small, 
uneared-for garden, and you reached the gute 
by moans of a narrow, unsafo-seoming wooden 


bridge which crowed the Leventhorpe Beck 
jut 0 it fell over tho brown rock, and 


Leventhorpe Foss. Nobody knew 
much about the foas in thove There 
woro no guide-books, and the two of 


‘Uild’s Havon said nothing about so amall 
mutter an tho tiny foss at the bottom of the 
wie of Leyenthorpe, i had bees 

‘and dreary the day hi ; Tr 
end drearior was tho twilight The low ark 
clouds camo up over the tops of the lenfless 
trees, turning tho greynoss to blacknom, 
Down below tho i lows devponed nnd 
deopened, till at Jaat there seomed to bo a 

midnight of impenetrable gloom. 

‘wore all alony, the two ladies ; always 
alone. While their father lived they hud 
kopt sorvauta; they had had horses and 
carriages at commant. But that was long 
age, All that wus left of those days was 


sud yet rather proud remembrance. 
hey al had thankful momonts, the two 
poor old sisters; they acknowledgod to each 
other now and then that they should ho 
nl for the mere fact of a roof to sheltor 
their fast whitening hoads, Thoy knew that 
there were women in the world as well born 
aa they wore, who yeb had no foot of earth 
to call their own, When the Miss Wyvorns 
locked tho garden-gate at threo o'clock, and 
then the door of little courtyard, they 
‘yet folt im in their way. 
Only throo o'clock and nearly dark,” Miss 
Wyvrorn repeated once more with her weari- 
‘some iteration, aa if sho bad forgotten that 
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nobody ever expected more than six hours 
of daylight at Lone Levonth: in winter. 
Tt was not light till nine, or in the 
morning; and twilight began to draw in 
somewhere about two or threo in the after- 
noon, according to the at 7 
It wan « long twilight, 2 longer night. No 
‘ywouder the two poor old ladies were growing 
sad, depressed, and even worse thin that, 
they were growing bitter; and they knew it. 

‘they aid not ‘Grew the old russet-tinted 
‘morecn curtains, and they did not light the 
candles—-they soldom dil till six or sevan 
o'clock ; but Miss Caroline stirred the tire 
into something approarhing a blaze, and Miss 
Wyvorn qrumbled a little at her oxtrava- 
gance, and then by way of atonemont put 
on an extra piece of wood. Life is always 
dramatic, if only in a subduod sense. 

Yea; Tt was a droary afternoon, very, very 
dreary ; but it was only ono of dozens; nay, 
hundreds, The two ladies relapsed into 
silence ; the clock ticked loudly, slowly in 
tho corner, tho ashes dropped from tho grate 
with startling iusistonce; and moro than 
onco ® mouso stirred behind tho wainscot. 
‘Theso wore tho sole reliefs, 

‘It was five o'clock nt lust, Thoro was a 
Toud groan behind the dial-plate, a fow moro 
‘monotonous beats of the pendulum, thon five 
Jond, harsh atrokes of the brazen hammer on 
the brazen boll. It roquired all the nerve 
that Miss Wyvern was possosicd of to bear 
tho hourly striking of that antiquated clock, 
but it ia probable that either of the sistors 
would have risked an attack of palpitation, or 
even a touch of epilepsy, rather than havo 
tuken offtho striking-weight from that ancient 
time-toller, 

Five o'clock! In anothor hour Miss Wyvorn 
would light the candle, and Miss Caroline 
would bring in the oatmeal jar with the 
saucepan, and thon the making of tho gruel 
for suppor would fill up another hour quite 
busily. That was alla tho hope, all the 
event, all the exctoment ‘Nothing was likely 





to happen ‘Leventhorpe ; nothing 
ovor and happon, wave the making of the 
‘eatmeal por ‘That was the one occur- 


rence of the ovuning. 

At presont Miss Wyvern sat in hor worn 
leathern chair dozing; Imt not an oldorly 
ladies unaally doze, Tho poor old mouth 
was drawn with heavy linos of misery and 
caro; the poor closed eyes were sunken with 
dark rings thet told of privation, eovere, 
long-continued ; of much suffering—silent, 
nover-to-be-spoken-of, never -to-be-understood 


YEE 


ato of the woather. elder 
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‘Mies Carolino was not in the mood for 
dozing or droaming. Something—she could 
uot at all any what—had stirrod her soul, 
atirred it to thonghts of other days, when shs 
‘was 6 young and huppy girl, with u beautiful 
sister, & loving mothor, s fathor who 
was passionately dovoled to hia childron, 
without ever betraying his devotion, and a 
brother—oneonly brother —awinning, bright. 
haired, wild-brainod boy. (nroline had loved 
her brother, and no ono knew how she had 
grieved for him ainco tho day when ho had 
suddenly dineppearod—drivon from home by 
the severity ofa father who worshipped tho 
ground the boy walkod w Phat was 
nearly twenty youre Thoy had hoard 
nothing of Carlton since then, not s0 much 
ax whother he wero living or dond, All that 
Caroline thought of in connection with him 
‘was that overything hail seomed to go wrong 
at Lono Leveuthorpe after tho day of his 
departure, ull had “been dark aftor that— 
dark, and vory desolate, 

Dark! Evorything was dark now, overy- 
thing was ailent. ‘The silence alone wos 
enough to make a living woman dospair, 
And Caroline Wyvern was vory much alive 


yet. 

Still they eat there, tho two aistors. Miss 
Wyvern had rouse hervelf from hor ner- 
vously painful sleep, Caroline auw thut her 
‘oyes were open, feo upon the flicke 
flame of the pinowood. Suddenly, very 
denly, thoy were opened moro wi 
Miss W. 





still ; 
‘yvorn started in her chair, like ono 
suldenly affrighted. And Miss Curolino hud 
full sympathy for her. Tt was a trying mo- 
ment that had como to break the monotony 
of Lono Loventhorpe at Last. 


CHAPTER I, 

‘Time sistors rushed togother to the still 
‘anctirtainad window, aud Miss Curoline mado 
hasto to opon it, 

The sound—tho thrilling, moving, beauti- 
ful sound—lid not convo. “It was a woman's 
yoica—a soft, low, exquisite voico, quid, 
flowing, pomionately-outlencod. 

A fow momonts the sivtors utood listening, 
trembling, hand-in-hand, os they had not 
stood for many years, 

They could not yot discorn the words that 
tho sweet and wontlerful voice was singing 
‘out there in the darkness. Now and thon it 
recmed to blend with the faint rush of the 
waterfall, now and then with the sobbing of 
the night-wind rising among the fir-treos. 

* Let un go to tho gurdon-gate,” Misa Caro. 

j Hine said at lest, and, stepping out through 
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the open window, thoy went down the gravel. know many people, and—well, I must tell 
path. you at once—we do not core to entertain 

\d yot the voice did not cease from sing. strangors, not unless we know something 
‘Miss Caroliuc could discern some about a 








+ “No... but that is wis... Yet you 
‘ip tho land of Home tognther, yest death and ang, knew something of ay ee Be long 
‘Wo mere change ur death, no mare Perhaps, yet i yw him... 
SoS ae fe 'wus your your brother.” 

Bo the besutifal yoive wont on, whilo the There was another pause, apecchless, tenr- 
aistera atood, still hand-in-hand, like little ful, helpless. 
chiidron, still trembling, more becanse of tho My brother !” Mies Wyvern said at lost. 
new and strange and sudden emotion than “ iy brother 
‘becaune of the chill, mistladen wind, that And Miss Caroline echoed, “ My brother 
was blowing through the trecs. Carlton!” 

‘There was a paso in tho singing, afew “Como in; oh, come in, my child!” Miss 
moments of ubsolute silence. If was Miss Wyvern began in tears and tremor; but ahall 
‘Wyvern who broke it Sho oponed the it bo admitted that a shade of suspicion wax 
gardon-gate with a senso of extreme daring, crvoping into Misa Caroline's soul. Sho fol- 
and, taking astep or two forward, sho raised lowed her sister and the strangor into the 
her poor, Weak, okt gies to the! uttermost howto; then she Hghled the tro lamps and 
Pitch of which it wus capable, tho four eames that wore on the mantel- 

“Who ia itt Who ure yout... sholf and the brackets, doing all this with 
Why aro you sin at thore in the dark #” tho unconsciousnces of extreme nervousness. 

A light rustic was heard somewhero in Tho room sccmed quite « blaze of light when 
the misty darkness; a figure was approach- she turnod, « little calmor for the effort eho 
ing—a alight, tall, fominine figure. It drew ha made, to look into the fuco of the palo, 
nearer, came quito nour, ant stood for s mo- dark-haired girl who atood, still with a cor- 
mont aa if in timid unceriainty. This was tain timidity, us if awaiting her fate at the 
reassuring, hands of these two bewildered old ladics, 

“J it—is it any ono wo know?” Miss “You are Cutlton’s daughter, you nay?” 
Oaroline ewked politely. "I thought oncol Mies Caroline began, apouking it anydsmg 
eoomud to recoguise the voivc.” but reassuring tones. “ What is your numo 7 

“You have not heanl my voice before— How old are yout And is your father 
you have not ecen me—no |” wus tho reply. living?” 

And thero was un unmistakable touch of The girl lifted her beautiful blue-black eyes 








somo foreign accout in the tone. calmly to ‘Miss Caroline's face, 
“You are a strauger, thon “The father !—no, wignére, ho does not 
“Yoa, siznira; L am a stranger, .. . live since five wocks past. . . . Lam cightoon, 
do not wish to romain strange ” * and my name is Adrionne.” 


‘Miss Wyvern's hoaring waa not so quick — “Won't you ait down’ the oldost Mina 
as it had ones bon. Sho hardly caught tho Wyvorn asi, for once her sympathy geting 
now-comor’s words, but the tone of the voice, the better of her fear of her sister's dis- 
tho inflection of it causod hor perturbation pleasure. 
which sho could not understand. “Grazia, signéra,” the git] replied, sink- 

“Who i it, Curolino? Whut docs she ing woarily into the nearest chair, 
want!” the poor old Iudy urged with some Caroline had seen now the palo worn 
trepidation, “If ies anybody thas wants to faco—tho anxiows look undorlying the natural 
come in, why don’t you ask thom 1” calmness; sho had soon, too, cortaia unmix. 

“1 do wish to coms to your house, signéra,” takublo traces of resomblunce, not so much 
tho girl replied. It wos evident from both to her brother Cailton, a8 to his long dead 
tone and munnor thot the apoaker was no fathor. The deop mourning of the gee 
moro than a girl, “Ido wish it much. ..., dress was not without its influence. Mise 
T have travelled from very far that I might | Caroline was woaring an oli clarot-coloured 


come to your home,” merino; Mies Wyvern's dress was of much- 
“Thon say at onev, ploase, who you ure,” worn myrtle-greon cloth, The contrast in 
Mim Carotino Wyvern with incroase colour could not but strike to the heart of 


of emotional dignity. Sho wasamazed peoplo so conventional as the Wyverns. 
ci Noecks bat sno codtnsd brvely We PPR: ede did pou sup? Sie Wyvern 
live alone, my eister and myvelt. Wo do nct asked with a kind of a 
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“ Five woeks, aij 
heal ua some! si me" oe 
38 to irl, un- 
teas dor no and trying to 
Hide heetears that would isso fall 
us more of your father. Siencaber itis 
ftoarly twenty years since we saw him.” 
REY SONY FORTS S00 ve whe al 
him,” Misa Wyvern interposed. “ And that 
was only 8 word, an uncertain word, A 
friend had seen some ono like him at Rouen.” 
“At Rouen! Ah! J did not hoor him 
spol of that, Wo did live in Italy—in 
‘enioe, in Milan, in Verona, . . . Ho is now 
in Venice... , He dow rest thoro, since 
these five wooks, beside mia madre.” 
yee moter 
“You, aigndra. . 
peaco, many yours 
“She was a foreigner 1” Miss Wyvern pase, 
asked, with a touch of something grating in 


(oe Ow lone 


har tei 
a ort... Ab, i, si ay 
Italiana, Sho was of Vers ee ey 


Vorona, whore tho Ferraras have lived so long. 
Bho di king at La Scala, that is at Milan; and 

dia thero on the evening of the last 
ie she hed engaged to sing. I was with hor. 
I was only « little child, but I romember 80 
well, The heantiful colours, the lights, tho 


lovely flowors. And la muuire sang no--oh! of 


thoy aaid moro glorious than evar bofore. 
sho did soom overcome ; and when she 
‘was sinkin; down, I did run to hor ; but she 
would not look at mo; no, nor xpoak to mo, 
not once, T did ontroat hor #0, 

“ And your father, ‘whore wus ho?” 

“Ho was noar her, but she was not aware. 
Ho had leapt out from tho box to tho stage ; 
but eho did not know. ... And thon for a 
long time, for many days, he did not know 
—ha knew nothing. Thero was uo one but 
old Bianea to speak to me at all.” 

fa ho did got better. ... That was 

you aay 1” 
wee Te ‘Bat bo was no more quit 
Y And ‘at the last he did say to mo 
Tet imac wome to agian to pes and 
overy day he gave mo more of tho instruc- 
tions, fet ee Sens, Twill tll you 
of those things another time... 7... 
am ¢ little weary now.” 

The girl hed spoken with i increasing dif- 
ficulty, ax the sisters wero to dis- 
cover ; so8 oy te bank Leta ie 
chair in silence, in opening lor, Ww 
the Miss Wyverns busi themsclves in 
making tes ond tosat. pry ed 
hour iater before Adrienne falt strong enough 
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to answer the many questions her two aunts 
wore burning to auk. Their interost grew 
with what was given it to feed upon. 


CHAPTER Ut. 
Tr would perhaps be a mistake to eay that 
yvorn was & moro blunt-mannered 
person than her gister, Misa Caroline ; but 
‘there were decided differences in tho kind of 
bluntnees cach sistor displayed. Misa Caro- 
Jine had tho brusqueness of quick nervee—too 


quick and sali ing i to onable her 
toperesivothat might! centring 
from tho sume Rawal sensations, Miss Wy- 


vern’s manner ii ly be magi sctousand 
ungainly ; but catuse she had uo 
svcial norves of any Sho could sey a 
keenly rude thing, hig an ‘ak an exquisitely painful 
question, without droaming of human tree 
‘Mis Carolino mit on oocasion, be 
Pinally mde, oqually painful ; but, as a rule, 
the was aware of it, capocially a moment: 
after the thing had boon irrevocably done, 
tifa Now and then she tener ime 
gining that circumstance goaded her on 
to the bitter word, tho ungentle deed ; bat 
the excuse was not always sati She 
‘was acquaintod with tho suffering that comes 
of self aecusution, 
Naturally ono of tho firet i in wirics mado 
the new niece was this: “Why had she 
chosen to introduce berwlf mn ‘Lion Loven- 
in a mannor 4 unproceronted 1” 

@ girl had had u cup of tea, with eufil- 
cient toed of a sort, and she was roating after 
along and arluous journcy—rosting in more 
wuys than one. ‘The light of the lamp, the 
glow of the pincwood fire, lent a now warmth 
to her rountenauce, the deep blue oyes took 
8 now lustre ; altogether, though she did not 
dream of it, tho stranger wes looking very 
lovely, very gentle, very winning. Sho 
aroused heruelf to answer her aunt’s qu hein 

“Why t” she said softly, wont 
“Ab, I do not know why... 
confess to you that I had been out Salt 
the— the Tosti, the woodland—yos, for 
many houra—-since tho carly train 
from Yorkt” 

“ And you stayed outside all day 1” 

“Yea. T could not como to your 
door. No, Teould not. 1 wan a—a coward, 
you call it? Yos, I waa that!” 

“J can't understand that sort of cowar- 
dice.” 

“Not J cannot undorstand. It came 
to mo all at once, and then it did become 
worse. I think it was becouse I am poor. 
‘If Thad had money I could have como—yes, 


id come 
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T could have come then! I did try to come ; 
but no, I could not—not till the darkness 
made me come. Ene afore of oe wit xe 
among the trees... Then it did occur 
to me to sing, and Ieang the song my father 
loved always, over aince the mother did sing 
it to him first... 1 seemed to me that 
1 coald sing if, sod then dis, . « But you 
came, and I shall not die—no, not yet.” 
‘The gil had much more to tall—tho story 
of hor inter lifo, her wandering to and fro 
with her father—now in possession of 
rently unlimited funds, and now in tho 
apair of almost ebaclute want, It had bosn 
a strange life for a youug girl to live; yet her 
father’s care hed Loon close and sheltering ; 


this even tho Miss Wyvorns could perceive, . . . 


Tt needs no doop knowloilge to discorn tho 
purity, tho boauty of a human soul, 

It was late for Lone Leventhorpe when 
ot tast Misa Caroline showed tho stranger to 
ber own room, For that ono night she hersolf 
‘would share her sister's rogm. Better arrange- 
anents could be mado on tho morrow. 

‘It was a touching evidence of tho state of 
‘hor omotion that 
ro. It was blazing in the grute cheerfully, 
and everything that 6 601 
‘was awaiting her, 

“You say your boxes will bo at Thurlsoe 
to-morrow 1” 

‘Agi ‘They aro there nom See Mer pecae ay 
you are very good, yes, and very 

«+ My father said you would bo kind 

ulwaya.” 

“He was not kind to us,” Miss Caroline 
said in her own brusque way. 

“Was he nott... But he was md 


when he spoke of you, of his homo--yes, he 
‘was Vory sad and And often he said, 
‘Too late, too Into |’” 

“ And it i too late t” 


“Ta itt Is it too late for evorything ? Is 
it too lato for you to love me a litile? For 
mo to love you it ia not too late af all, if you 
will let mo. And I hopo you will; I do hope 
that |; « . T have bee 10 Jone, #0 vary 
lone 1" 

“And I have been lonely too,” Miss Caro- 
Tino said ; “ more lonely than you have boon. 
. ‘ou had your father ; I had no one.” 

“Not” Adrienne replied questioningly, 
and wondering inevitably what sisterhood 
might moan, had not lived long 
to_know how little the word might include, 
‘stil] leas could she know or dream how much 
tho word might cost. 

‘There was @ brief silence. The fire burnt 
‘w little leas brightly ; Miss Caroline stirred 





6 had lighted » tiny coal | 
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it into w blase, and then stood back, leaning 

‘against the foot of the old oaken bed. 
«Aunt Caroline, you are not happy—no, 

you ate not really happy,” Adrienne said, 





coming forward and grasping in a warm, 
Sfeconate grasp the Yelling aoc. the 
oldor woman. “I can see, I do know, thas 
you ara not hay . You will let mo 
try to—to make difforont? You will 
not abut me out becauso of what is past? ... 
No, J know you will not) . I need, that 
you should love me . . . yes, and it may be 


that my love will grow to be something to 

you—T moun that you may come to care for 

it, that ia, if I am good, and I will try to be; 

‘yes, and I do feel it will be 90 easy to 
Aunt Ceroline, you will 

yout” 


‘Mise Caroline had no words ; she 


pression. “Lovo,” tho love of a cat, a 
Gog, » bird, would have boen something to 


paiteoe for, And now to have a warm, 


nuind, apontancous buman love 
offered. to sie 


er—this was too much. Lone 
was all at once onchanted with 
happiness. But Caroline hit had did not 


neod say 80; no, uot even to 


CUAPTER Iv, 
Tr neod hardly be said tas tho oxo cf 
it rr though not of ton bright a 


this young gi 
nature, at beghtnoa goes in those days, yet, 
mado a noticeable difference in the life of the 
okler ladiea of Lone Teventhorpe. Adrienne, 
whon once fairly rested, proved to ba stronger 
far tan oho had scomed * first—to Lad 
moro vitality, more capacity for planning an 
arronging ; 12 a word, for making the d*eary, 
abject life lived hitherto into quite another 
thing. And all was done with such gentle- 
nos, such folicity, such lovingness, that a 
new atmosphers logan to diffuse itaclf, an 
there of brightness, of happiness, such 
aa had never even been dreamod of at Lono 
Loventhorpe. 

At first, the povorty, the grimness, tho ter- 
riblo lack of all life’s finer courtesies and signs 
of affection, uf refinemont, had woighed upon 
hor with an almost lly woight. It waa 
all s0 new, so strange, so unexpected. ‘That 
she should have had, or found, atrength to 
cope with a state of things 80 painful, so de- 

ing, Bo unact was u little satin. 
jon to epee ienpld ‘was no one else 
to see, to underst to encourage. 

‘Sho had beon ured to uncertainty ; to stay- 
ing now at the Hétl Cavour, at Milan, and 
now living in an attic at the top of some 
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palasso on the Grand Canal at Venice. But Leland. He did como to Venice with the 


the attic had been flooded with tho roseate gunboat, the Clytie. And we, that 
Hills; it and 1, : 


light that steals over the Euganean Hills ; 
had had a marblo floor ; it had hold nothing 
aks or light vegetables had nocmod leas 
it, or light tables a 

dalicious, ‘and more than safficiont. iit 
though all waa altered at the bottom of the 
Leven ‘Woods, the ability to make 
tho best of what might be remained, 

disporition had been hers from the begin- 


°. 
‘nin 
orm ea the pthc a 
{J to bo wrought Sraduall ”, a 
almoat impereopiibiy, and iene gomed 
to know how this was to be accomplished. 
Not one improvement waa brought about 
with abraptnoes, She tod a in 
walk for orl; found the way to Thos 
509, to the market-gardon there, and brought 
back her threepennyworth of vegotablos with 
triumphant, ff silent, pride. jothor day 
she was enabled to reach Thurlsoe-by-the-Soa, 
and to age with Gib three Ce whit 
ings, a crab, ora tiny lobetor. Such inexpen- 
sivo sakateee (ood ey Woro mode into real 
daintios by Adricnne’s skilful hands) wore 
unknown ‘at tho bottom of the woody of 
Levonthorpe. The two old ladiog, woaried 
with years of boiled Rotatocs and cold 
mutton, woro not ungrateful. 
ost, daily Adrienne went to the one 
village or to 


is 

came to know him, and be the 
father, liked him much; and then—then 1 
liked him too—no, I did love him; but he 
had first loved me. . . . Yet ho wont away 
so suddenly, bofore the Ciytie went, And 
I—+e did never know why.” 

“There waseome roazon, you may depend,” 


The Miss Caroline suid sententioualy, 


“Yes; of coursc, without 2 doubt... 
But, ah! it is md not to know.” 

‘Tho door of tho room was oponed ns Ad- 
rionne finished speaking. 

“ Going touow I” Miss Wyvern oxclaimed, 
‘imag ing he was echoing hor nicce’a last 
words, Sho was growing deafer, speaking 
louder ovary day now. “Going to now I 
she repeated with a touch of sarcasm. “ Well, 
if you are not too much occupied, you will 
see that it is snowing now.” 

CHAPTER V, 

Canoine WyvERN looked up. Her tp 
and cheek seomed to suddenly pallid 
the rey twilight. ning to glance at the 
faco of her sister, she saw tho same fear, the 
samo apprehension. 

It wns certainly snowing; not the big 
white flakes thet may mean n passing 
slower, but thy fine white powdery sow 
that dosconds at firat like a woft veil, and 
almost invariably meuns s prolongod mow- 





0 other. Loue Jorentherpe 
was about equidistant from each. For storm. 


most part she had to pags over ice-bound 
rosda. Tho winter sun shone at times ; the ice 
crackled under foot ; the uir was oxhilaruting. 
The girl would return with a ffush on her 
pals, thin cheek, & brightness in hor 

ue eyo; » look that now and then was like 
the foreshadowing of happiness ; and the look 
did not fade away all at once; often it lin- 

through the ay: 

“What is itt” Misa Caroline said one 
afternoon. “Is it the sight, the sound of 
the sea # You always como back from Thurl- 
#00 looking a if something had happened.” 

“And something docs happen, Aunt Cara, 
every facil died ding poms 
havo never told you ali, not quite alt ; } never 
could, because I never know how much was 
mine to tell... . Yot he loved me—I knorr 
he did. Yot why should he go away all at 
once without raully telling me 1” 

“Of whom are you speaking #” Miss Caro- 
Tine asked in her own chill way. And Ad- 
rienno could not reply in the tone she had 
been using, 

“Ob, only of-—of the Signore Amold 


‘Thero was silence in tha room for awhilo, 
Adrienne did not understand quite all that 
the silenes meant. She saw that the small 
white flakes wore boginning to full faster and 
faster, dvifting all one slinting way, from 
the sullen cast to tho yot more sullen weet; 
she saw a sudden whirl when the wind came 
from the soaward, which swept the mow more 
closely against the window panes. Dut no 
four od hor henrt av yet. Sho did not 
dream how it was with the two poor old 
ladies by her side; how tho heort of cach 
was sinking with the weight of furof year 
of bitter exporicnce ; how cach ono was in- 
pelantaiy: Toealling the oxporionco of other 
homest of the neighbourhood, which had 
beon ‘snowed up ;” and, though there were 
often men and ore in Sea: spet had 3a 
suffored to the point of starvation. Forsome 
winters re np the Misa Wyverns had endured 
the of dear from time to time; and 
whonever it had beon ible to thom they 
nd laid ap such small stores of provisions 
aa might help to save them from death by 
starvation, an event never far off from the 
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thoughts of unprotected and unprovided-for 
women. The ovent itself would aay 
have less of horror then the lifelong 

of it. 

As the sisters knew, there was especial 
reason for dreading » prolonged suow-storm 
just now. The pecuniary result of the last 
half your's sotilement which they hed. bud 
with tho man who acted as thoir agent 
had boop Jess by some pounds than usual. 
‘Tho five or six tonement cottages at Thurlaoe- 
on-the-Moor, which wore now all their 
sion, bad each required something in tho 
way of repairs, and two of them wero unlet. 
The tenant of a third hal declined further 
tananoy without tho formality of givi up 
the ke: ox paying the reut, so that the chi 
dren of tho let iad boon cuabled to enjoy 
the cottage as a playroom for sevoral of the 
aeverost weoka inv winter, with tho rosult that 
not a pune of glans romained in any window, 
or a panel in any door, All availablo fire- 
wood, including throe rude wooden bodstoads, 
with the scroan botwoen each one, had helped 
to mako a “Fifth of November” bonfire. 
That cottuge waa u wreck. All those triflea 
helped to mako up tho eum of pain on that 
evoning when tho snow-storm set in, 

“But no, it may not be #0 bud—not so 
very bad,” Adiienno said cheerfully, going to 
tho window, trying to look op through tho 

nally increusing, lunlly whitening 

Nt. OF course sho o1 
prohonded tho foars of the sistors. “ 
ib is bad, Aunt Elivabeth, if oven it is very 

IT can go to Thurlsoo in the morning. 
Oh, yea, I d like it; I should like it 
nape Peete Weeden two hours and I 
can 0 mmillor to bring you in his waggon 
all that wo shall want; yes, all that would 
suffice for snow siego! "It will bo—yos, it 
will bo what tho Engliah poople call ‘fun.’ 
Oh, yos, it will, truly. And now lot us pre- 
pare let ws make  list—a catalogue of all 

16 things we shall want. I will begin now, 
i at-hook, First, the toa; we 
cannot live, wo English ladies, without our 
toa How much must I buy, Aunt Elie 1” 

‘Thoro was ao little silence, a little sniff, 
half Ls rise 7 half Gt sravogonce. 

“T thought you more sense, 
‘Advienmo,” Misa Wyvern exid, with capri 
bons guivering, und odd little breaks of in- 
doecribable nature in hor voice. Prescntly 
sho added in softer, mote regretful accents, 
“You forget, child, we haven't a sovoriga 
in tho house.” 

“No, Aunt Elise’ Is it so 1” tho girl said, 
looking up in perplexity. Then, in bri; 


Wy yet partially a the 
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tones, she added, “ Ah, I romember, I do re- 
membor I have both the two sovereigns—the 
‘wo that remained when my travail did ond. 
How gld Iam! It is not much, no; but it 
will buy the tea and aome vegetables for the 
potage; yes, enough for a lengthened snow- 
storm... . And you will let, me go, yes? 
Bay you will!” 


Milee Caroline had been watching the 
snow-fal) silontly, but now sho ti from 
the window, saying with utmost gravity— 

“ Adrienne, you will not go to Thurlsoe 
to-morrow, no, nor the day after. Anil it 
will not be your Aunt Elizabeth or myself 
who will hindor you... . Don’t say more 
now. I feel that I havo been to blamo, Thia 
haa beon on my nerves for daya only t 
couldn't put a namo to it, Now Ics. Wo 
must make the best of it, Don't soy any 
more.” 


CHAPTER VL 

Tre three Indios of Lone Leventhorpo 
slept in the aame room that night. It was a 
Jong, low, baro-looking room, and a couplo of 
ancient seroens insured eufficiont seclusion ; 
while the sense of comfort and security 
afforded by the nearnosa of companionship 
‘waa very great. 

Every now and then through that fint 
night Miss Caroline left ber bed and cropt 
silontly to the window. Miss Wyvern heard, 
erenking of tho old flooring affording a 
‘betraying sound. Sho sighed hoavily behind 
the ancient groon moroen curtains, then asked 
in a whisper— 

“What is it like now, Caroline—any 
better?” 

“No better at all. There is no change.” 

«Tes otill snowing 1” 

“It is enowing heavily.” 

Pte Larrea clody ane sel or is 
it tho sound that is always in my 
nowadays?” ia 

i. - is the wind.” ‘ 

“Yt koeps on rising 1 

* Tt seetns worse ovory hour.” 

So tho dinlogue was repeated at intervala 
throughout the night with trifling variations. 
Noither sister slept; Adrienne slept and 
dreamed fitfully. 

‘At daybreak, or rather when the day had 
‘broken as much as it waa likely to break, the 
white desolation that met the eye evory- 
whore was as beautiful in appearance as it 
was terrible in significance. 

‘The snow was still falling, whirling in 
clouds that seemed to be of greyish dusky 
yellow if you looked upward, of the softest 
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sod mast exquisite whiteness if you looked 


wn. 
For awhile it itaclf seemed hushed. 
Adrienne look See the tall narrow 
Pr at the end of the gazing 
with halfunwilling admimilon “Never 
Aor life had she seen such strange wonderful 
beauty. Ita influence waa felt to tho uttor- 
most depth of her soul, but as yet it was all 
untainted by fear. Not even tho intenso 
white faces of hor aunts could indue her 
with any fooling that could be called dread. 
‘Tho broakfast-table hol beon arranged by 
hor own deft hands with greater 








daintinoss than usual, tho amall pinewood fire 
was burning cheerfully. The Miss Wyvorns 
sat silent, pale, foarful ; yet Adrienne strove 


to turn the odgo of their anxiety, were it 
but a little, ‘Thero waa no response. 

“You are not thinking bard thoughts 
of mo, Aunt Elise” sho said, aftor a longer 

pause than usua), broken unly by a dooply 
Tyutorical sound that had become a sob, 
fore Gee the rsual “sniff.” “You aro not 

hinkt s 1 nm carolora, unsymypathotic, 
that Ido not suffer with you f T do, Tdo! 
I faye heon looking over all the—the stores, 
sd—' 

“And thero isn't two days’ food,” Miss 
Caroline intorposed brusyuely. 

“There is but one loaf of bred,” said 
Misa Wyvern, with another and a deepor sob * 
“aud there is not a basinful of flour.” 

“ But tho loaf, Aunt Eliso, it is a monster,” 
Adrienno suid cheerfully, sliding her one 
slice uf dry toast under the edge of the bi, 
old-fashioned tray us sho apoke. “Ai 
thero aro tho bivonits—nearly half-a-tinfol. 
And of tho flour there is somo more in 
another jar; yes, cnough to make a paneliinu. 
‘And thero are tho potatovs; and oh, yes! 
there is the driod fish, 1 had forgotten. Oh, 
we shull have sufficiency for a long, long 
while, And wo will be happy and have 
hope, Do say that we will, Aunt Cara!” 

‘Lot me see tho tea-caddy 1” Mias Wyvorn 
heggotl in tremulous tones. 

“Yes, Aunt Kise. It is not much, the 
tea, no, So 1 did make it vory thin thia 
morning, yes; and it is not le. 
I do like it much better myself ; but for you 
it is not so nice, I am sorry. Oh, do 
think again, do relent, do let me go to 
Thurlsoe before the snow is deeper. I 
would get some one to bring me back with 
the purchases, Do, please let me go.” 

Miss Caroline's tomper was on tho verge of 
way. 
it ont speak of that again, Adrienne,” 


we 
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sha seid with suppressed vigour. “ You know 


vat Begin ish pecriia i the 
‘of Engli country roads, especially af 
tach rouds, such mow-storms as wo have 
in tho North Riding, A volumo couldn’s 
contain the account of the deathe on the 
moors ami by lone hedgerows, that have 
h in my lifetime, in one own 
immediato neighbourhood. Only three yoars 
ago & man was lst, not five milo from Lone 
wenthorpo, a1 is boly was not found 
ti) seven weeks later. Then the enow 
melted, and tho poor fellow was found with 
eyes wide open, a emile on iis face, and tho 
goneral appearance of ona who had died 
within the hour. Be had iried to crosa a 
few miles of the moor to dig a gravo for a 
oung mothor who hud diod in childbirth, 
ho foun? his own gravo. That is 
‘one inatunce out of twenty that have 
occurred within my own recollection, and 
you wish us to let you yo to Thurlye—xo lot 
you go alonet Perhaps a litvlo considera. 
tion will show you how se aro louking at 
tho mattor.” 

“1 do voc, Aunt Cara, Ido ace. And you 
are too good, too thoughtful, Yet cannot 
you look w little at the matter from ™ side, 
toot I have boon hore so long; I havo 
eaten of your broad, I havo never ropaid 
you, and°1 know that but for ino 
would have beon moro of—of everything in 
the house. Oh, [havo scon how you have 
tried to hido from mo tho—tho difference, 
And now, nie when I night bo of uso, F—I 
may not. Yet, Iwill bo good. | will doas 
you sys and not speak of it~of going to 

jurlavo any more.” 

“Yon will not speak of itt Good,” anid 
Miss Caroline, laying an improssiyo’ hand 
upon the girl's arm and looking iuto hor 
face with eyes ox) ive of mich deter- 
mination, “ But 1 want somothin, 
thon negra want ‘ distinct and ae 

i t you will not try to 
without our knowledge You 
must give me your that you will not 
go outside cithor of the gute without 
permission. One word will do, J oan trust 


ou.’ 
7 The girl looked up with a painod face, 
“You huvo taken away all my hops, all my 
Aunt Carolme. But I will give 
you tho word. I will not go.” 
“You had meant going 1” 
ae 
“Woe candio Miss Wyvorn sai 
if snother deproasing ' ab. <i 


"Adrienne speat the remsindor of thot day 


moro 
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in such brushing and sweeping and scouring 
and brightoning, as mao the old Louse 
almost sparklo in its dreariness, When 
noon was fanly past and no change came in 
the woathor, she put on her hat, her jacket, 
hor thickest boots, and went out to the yard, 
ta the woodshod, and found work 

thero to keop her warm till the lato twili 
Sho was proud enough then of the pile of 
wood. in the roceas beyond the kitchen fire; 
while poor Miss Wyvern could hardly conceal 
her dismay at tho sight of ao veritable 
woodstack immedistoly under her precious 
ahelves of old bluo delft. It was a sort 
of desecration, inevitable dunbtles, yet 
awakening much the same omnotion a8 was 
awakonod in her poor old heart whenever 
tho remomborod the tratition of the stabling 
of homos by Cromwoll in tho navo of 
York Miustor. A pilo of pinewood knots 
undor the shelves of ancient blue stonoware | 

“We can’t freeze for awhile, Aunt Eliso, 
that’s one comfort,” 

“How much coal is thero in the coal- 
house? None, I suppose.” 

“Thoro is sonic, not a great store. You 
wero going to wend for somo moro this wook. 
But look at thik wood, Think of tho 
cheorinces that licos there, und of all the 
warmth, But for mo, £ do not think 
I ahall over want to see a fire uny more. 
T am 60 warm, s0—-woll, yos—no vy, if 
only that doorn’tsoundervel, But, oh, my 
wants, bo happy, tool Lat us to make 
tho boat of xt all, at any rate till we come 
to the worst. Thon wo will ho brave, quito 
the throo Liavest old Indies that over wore 
snowod up ut the bottom of the Woods of 
Lovonthorpe.” 

CUAPTER VIL. 

‘Tr sooond day was ax tho first had boen ; 
the third day parsed moro slowly and heavily 
than tho socond, Tho fourth tay of that 
white entombmovt scomed on if it must 
wuroly be tho lust. 

There was nu uttompt now to keep up the 
ordinary routine of living, Adrienne yot did 
what sho could to keep up « show of bravory. 
Now and then she alond for awhile ; 
and 98 u rule, whon she did bo, tho two Miss 
Mavens al asec}, the one in her own old 
ebair, whore sho had slept away pro- 
cious years, tho othior on tho sofa, which sae 
arare occurrence. But it waa weil and wise 
that they tried to sleep. ‘The hunger pain 
wag leas; the fuar was kept in ubeyaneo. Yet 
the waking ‘was very terrible. 

Tt was growing moro torible, and as the 
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hours went on they awoke more frequently ; 
and each time the facta of rit deanna 
istence had to be faced afresh. 

More than all, Adrienne droaded these 
froquont awakenings. 

“Caroline, whore am If... What ix 
itt Why is the fire so low? Why is the 
Tight so bad 1” 

“You are wakening again, Elizabeth) Why 
can’t you remain quict f” 

Then would follow a panse, a af le, @ 
Jong, low hoart-rending sob or two. Thea 
more quiet, more sloop. Thon another 
awakening," So the fourth night, passed. 

None of the Indies of Lone Loventhorpo 
‘went to bed on the fifth night. 

Tho snow waa still falling, falling. Tho 
heavens above were still binck; the carth 
Loncath still froat-bound, and impaseablo— 
more impassable than ever. 

At about throe o'clock in the morning of 
the next day the ladies were all awako, all 
shivering with eold, though Adrienne had 
kept the firo burning, and had ovor and over 
rearranged the ehewls moro warmly and 
comfortably about her aunts, Yet thoy 
could not sleop. They sat there, coworing 
forward in the faint yellow firolight, looking 
more wan, more death-like thun over, 

“ Adrienne,” said Miss Curolino presontly, 
“can you sing? Have you strongth loft to 
ing 9 


aang 
“T think so, Aunt Cara; I will try,” the 
gl said with tho «ict awoetness of her 
happiest days “ What ia it that you would 
ish mo to sing 1” 
“The hymn you sang last Sunday night,” 
“The one to the spring?” was tho sur- 
prised inquiry, 
“Yes... if you ean, if you will.” 
Withont more ado tho girl begun singi 
the hoautiful hyron, “For all Thy Love 
Goodness.” For a timo it soomed as if no 
more inapposite words could have been 
chosen ; but when she came to tho verses: 
“Gh, to awake from death's abort deop hike the flowers from, 
Sse ny Huns kar, be nde 
na toruc alight ‘the day when 
SP" (Gory to the Lori} 
"0, fog that Spy lend whee the Bcat cannot coor 


me Lord, be dened) 
soa viae BP Ae 


PEE tery tothe Lexa)” 
when Adrienne came to these words she 
understood, and sho rang with a fervour, an 
intentness | of mpinsion flat seemed 
change the aspect o! ur com) ly. 
‘She would havo been glad to die that mo- 


ust aad) oom fo 


utaful, onions 
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ment harsulf, and she knew that thoso who 
were listening 
would havo beon equally reaily to lay down 
the heavy cross of life at that moment, 
"Then for awhile thoy spoke to oach other, 
not in words to be reealleL or written down. 
», When it was nearly daybreak again, Ad- 
riouno felt. weary, more wearted than’ evor 
before, 
“You must lie down again now,” she said 
to tho aunts ; “yos, you must sleop for un 
~ hour of more, and] then you shall awaken to 








find o little sccret. .. . I have kept it Jong, ° 


tll the Taat. . . . 
little while.” 

‘To Miss Caroline it seemod cortainly os if 
the “little while” might mean the aleup that 
knows no waking, Yet she composod bor- 
tolf with some rouse of satisfuetion, und in 
her cars the words were echoiug avor and 
over, 

“0b, to awake from icath’s short deep Ike flowers from thelr 
‘wantry rave |" 


Anil then Adrienne sot herself to tho revo- 
lation of her little wocret—nono other than 
tho proparation of a broakfast for her two 
aunts, to be compurol ont of the hidings of 
tho four days pant, tho focd abo herself had 
protonded to cat. Nano bat a skilful cook 
could havo propared such 4 meal from such 
resources, When the Mias Wyverna awoke 
and found it all ready, looking dainty and 
tompting on the table by a bright fire, thoy 
could not keop back the unbiddon tearr. 

“What has happoned t Has some ono 
‘boon here 1 Haa tho food been sent to wit” { 
Mias Wyvern asked. But Miss Carvline 
understood it ull ot a glance. \ 

“Whore ia the child ?” sho raid, trying to 
atop the hysterical sobbing that assailed her- 


But, yos, sleep now, for a 


sclf ot last. “ What has become of hor? 
Adrienne! Adrienne! Whore are yout” 
CHAPTRR Vil, t 


‘Tumy found lier prenoutly. Sho was lying 
on ber own bed, in the chill, dull room; , 
duller for the still felling mow, which was 
aa an outaide curtain; grey, and cold, and 
heavy. f 

Yos, Adrienne was lying thoro, and alono, 
ut yet not silent, The power to keep the 
keys of silence was gone. 

‘Miss Caroline hoard the murmured words 
before she reached the side of the Lod ; and . 
her own name waa smong tho first sounds 
sho could distinguish. 

“T did toll yon, Aunt Caru,” the girl was 
saying. She was lying ontaide the bed; and 
he was not. und: Ber tace was pale: 


eugerly to her every word evident), 
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and drawn, ber eyes wore half-unclosed, but 
: ly “the sonso was shut.” “TE did 
tell you, Aunt Cara, I did tell you much; 
but there was much yet that I could not 
toll you; no I could not, though I wished 
it go greatly... . I could not my how I 
hatul- yes, that was the word, hufed—tho 
Signére Chinali, And whon the father did 
wigh eo much that I wonl—would like him, 
nay, that I would marry him, would be his 
wito, as he dit wish and pray, then it did 
secm a ain that I grow to hato him more and 
more, And then—then thero was Armold— 
Arnold who loved mo so, and did #0 entreat 
that 1 would give a little love to him. I, 
who would have died forhim ; and yet T had 
to scom so cold und stern. But I did tell 
iz of that, of how ho came to Venico, ant 
yw he was the commaulant of tho ship-of- 
war; did I not tell you all?... Com 
Haadet Toland! . . . er i ia dream 
his vory name, yes, night and day, night 
and day; and I did hanlly know which of 
the dream was of waking and which of sloop- 
ing... . And I can sec it ull now, the 
day, the hour, the timo whon 1 uscd to walk 
with old Bianes up and down the Riva dolla 
Schiavoni ; and wid was there; and ho 
uscd to pasa; and firet, after ho was intro- 
ducod to me, ho did bow to me, and thon 
after wo hud mot at tle consuls palazzo, 
agtin then ho did speak... . . And wo 
‘enue ty love vach uther, oh! so roon, I did 
nut know, I conld not tell, that love might 
come to ony so-so unoxpocted, .. . And 
it wus then that Arnold wont away, and I 
did not know why. ... Some day T shall 
know. But it will he too late; you, it will 
be wl too Inte 1” 

“ Adrienne!” Miss Caroline suid, toking 
tho girl’s chill hands in hor owu, which wore 
equally chill. “Adrienne! ‘Nothing ie too 
Inte for you, nothing! ... Bo brave, be 
bright, be good; you, ho good, and obodiont!” 

1 gir] seemed te listen ; to try to recover 
herself ut tho sunnd of theae words. 

“Obedient! Aunt Cain! . . . Fave T not 
boon that? Have I not?” 

“Yor, child, that und moro than that, a 
thousand ties more! But now I want you 
to ty to taste a little of the aoup you mule, 
aud loft for uz. Wo havo had some, both 
of us; and now I-want you to take a little 
of it, a very little, juat to please me.” 

« yest I bavo forgotten. 
‘Was it not wicot No, it could nov he, it 
could not ; you were not ablo to eat it} Not” 

“ Adrianne 1” Miss Caroline exclaimed in 


a sharp, painful key of expostulation She 
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could say no more. At last the brave nataro 
yielded to nature's cruel pressure ; at ast the 
atrong nerves, or the nerves that had tried to 
neem sttong, gavo way. Caroline W; 

bowed hor hoad and wopt, wept with tho 
sbandonmont that is only posatble once or 
twice in a lifetime. And thore was none to 
way ‘hor weeping. 
al Fa oss centers. to the to: wamnen 

7 weep together. 

An still the snow was falling, falling 
upon the frozon snow of six past days. 

It was a long hour, that hour of silent, 
hopoloss, hungry weeping. Quite it 
‘wus, so hopeless that whon at last a sound hroke 
upon tho stilincaa it causod only tho faintest 
fiuttoring of wonder as to what tho cause of 
it might be. What could happen now ? 

The sound was repoated, more distinctly, 
more impatiently. 

“It it, it is, somo one knocking at tho 
door, Aunt Curling!” Adrienne exclaimed, 
rajsing hersglf from hor pillow, anil listening 
with dilatod eyes and recovered strength. 
And. a third time the sound came,—ton- 
Vineingly onongh now. 

“{ will go, Aunt Cara,” she eaid 
from the bed with all tho flushed tremulous 
eacitoment of extremo woaknoss, “I will 
go... . Yos, lot me go to sco who it ia” 

“Bo quict, child! Your Aunt Klizabcth 
She is talking to 





hhns openod the door. 
some ono!” 

‘The girl listonod ; tho sound of o voice, a 
atrong, doop, unfurgotten voico camo echoing 
up tho cold vault-like stair whoro the mist 
seem to have gathered, and to hang liko a 
white canopy overhead. And asshe listened 
qho grow lo aa before, her thin 

vs twined themaclvoa tightly together, 
hor pallid lips unclosed. 
t 


Aunt Care It me got” 
jo you wish itt... 


“Whyt... Why 
Tt in somo strangor.” 

“It ia no stranger... . Ho is not strange 
tomo... It is—I_ know it, I hear it, { 
know the voice, yes, I do know it too woll. 
«+. Itis Arnold. . . . Itis Captain Leland!” 

Tt was perhaps even s moreiful thing that 
‘onco moro all sonsciousnoss left Adrienno’s 
brain ; and this time toa moresorious extent 
than before. The Miss Wyverns had 
tunity for making explanations, painful, humi- 
listing oxplanatious that the girl did not hear. 
‘Waiting only to leave ono kiss upon Adri- 
enne's cold whita brow Arnold Lolend rode 
away again, 9 udder man than when he 
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came back, driving 9 dog-cart from the inn 
at Thurlsoe, and shart ‘the ecat with Doctor 
Tatham. At the sat & woman, an 
old nurse, “ My fricnd, Mrs, Mortimer,” 
the doctor called her. Sho was comfortably 
fimpped up, and bed in ber charge, some 
of very carefully chosen provisions, 
Sho had instructions given to her before 
leaving Thurlsoo ; instructions sho was well 
able to comprohend. She knew how things 
must bo at a placo liko Lone Leventhope 
during a prolonged snow-atorm, ; 

“Do your vory beat, Mra Mortimer!” 
Arnold Leland begged us he unpacked the 
dog-cart of its contonts; aud thon ushered 
tho old narse into the once of Miss 
‘Wyvern, who was first a Iittlo dignified and 
tried to be storn, and thon broke down 
pitiably. 

“Nevor mind, ma’am, never mind !” said 
Mrs. Mortimor, understanding only too well ; 
and, taking from Captain Loland’s hands a 
flask of good port, sho poured out a glassful, 
“Nevor mind, ma'am; I’ve soon folks 
afore to-day, an’ for worse rousons. We'll 
be all right in an hone or two... .. An’ 
now, wheic's the othor ladics t” 

* * * * . 

Two hours, two whole long hours had 
passed by hoforo Adricnns came down to tho 
grey drawing-room whero Arnold Leland wap 
awaiting ber—standing thero alono in tho 
dim fire and candlelight. Yot it was not #o 
dim as to prevent him aecing afresh the love- 
liness of the woman ho loved. Jt was a wan, 
pallid lovelinosa ; almost ho fearod that she 
might fade from his side while ho watched. 

fic was'a bravo man, but nota bold one. 
Though his hand was outstretched reaiily, 
thongh thore was a bright, glad smile on his 
brown, but not too-handsome face, he yet 
hung his head 2 little, as if some doubt or 
fear had to be mot and conquered. 

Tle hold her hand—both her hands—and 
ho drew her nearer to him by degrees. She 
did not soem strong enough to bear the pas- 
sionata demonttration ho yearned to make, 

When at last she lay with hor head on his 
shoulder, sobbing out titady, her love, 
her relief, then the doubt, the fear faded 
from hia countenance rapidly. 

“You da love mo, Adrionno—you do love 
me alitiot For all you ayo boon 40 erudl, 
yet say you love me 8 little.” 

“Teruel? . . . Cruel to yout” 

"Yos; what clee was it? hiding yourself 
from me like this?” . . . 

did go from mo, from Venice; 


came. “Bat you 
Tt was nearly three hours later when he! and you did not even tell me why.” 
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“TI thought that you know why. I was 
made te belere tat yon Sad il tar 


“No, you shall tell mo after ; and I have 
much to tell to you. It was all so strange, 


Te all 4 your life in explanation 
"You our life in i 
if you will, Galy sow you must sit down 


on this sofs, and let me mako up the firo 
again; and put your feat on this footstool, 


don't even look at it now... 

give any attention to 
am greedy ; hungry 

for every look, every word... Givo mo 

another kiss—just another.” 

Tho kiss ended in a aob, half of pain, of 
yet unkc terror. 

“ Arnold, think of it! A fow hours ago I 
was dying, dying not of hunger for affection, 
‘but of hunger for bread. Help mo that I do 
not forget. « « It was a0 terriblo, so much 
worse you ean think! ... And I do 
holicve that ‘the oxperionce did como to ms 
that I might know, that in my own heart 
and soul I might know the torror that comes 
of tho thought of dying for tho ncod of 
food. , . . It is not the pain—no, it is not 
tho physical pain—it is tho horror, tho in- 
explicable mental horror—the horror that 
acizes the soul, . . . 1 cannot tell you what 
it is—no, I have no words . . . but I can 
always fedl ; 00 long ux I do live 1 sball feel 
that spiritual terror of dying for the need of 
common human bread.” 
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“Yon shall speak of it aftor—you shall 
tall me after; and (lod grant that wo may 
Rover go much as suspect that any homan 
boing is in want without doing the utmost 
Wo may do to relieve the want, Of course 
I don't moan that we can do much to stom 
tho wido torrent of human misery ; but wo 
shall be the more alert to discern tho nooda 


> of wach as seem only on tho vorgo of the 


current, And I fear much it is they who 
suffer tho moro keonly.” 

lator in tho yeur Arnold Leland came to 
soe by slow signs and rarely betrayed con- 
fossions that his fear in ono instance at 
Teast had not beon misplaced, Whon tho 
two Miss Wyvorns had sct up their pre- 
cious housshold gods ina pretty cottage at 
Thurleos-hy-theSea; when thoy had mado 
friouds and neighbours overywhore; when 
thoy conld go to church twico on Sundays 
ani ‘ico in the week, without being more 
than drenched by o shower of rain; wl 
thoy had acquired full command of their now 

id-sorvant, who hail come from a farm- 
house ou Langbarugh Moor—then they did 
not mind confessing how lifo had gone with 
them during the terrible years that ha pro- 
coded the coming of Adricnne, 

And Adrivnne horsolf¥ Woll, I heard 
from hor yesterday, a long choorful lottor, 
Written from a Portugnose “Quinta.” She 
is happy; she soys that her hushond is, if 
possible, happicr ; but she reminds me onco 
moro of the winter she spent at Lone 
Loventhorpe. 


END. 


A MODEL FACTORY IN THE VAL-DES-BOIS, 
‘Br tun Rav. M. KAUFMANN. 


THE spinning factory of Harmel Vis is 
situated in a broad and thickly-wooded 
valloy at no considerable distanco from 
Reims. It is reached by an avonuo of trees, 
chiofy poplare, which hide from view tho 
‘woaving-shods ana homely cottages of the 
operatives, until the traveller comes up quite 
alow, whon suddenly he finda imeelf in the 
midst of a group of buildings, all bearing the 
stamp of sanitary comfort and peaccful oase. 
Evory cottage has its tiny vegetable garden, 
and there are reereation grounds. 
‘There are libraries, baths, and lava- 


forioa, even a hoatelry for unattached bache- 
Jors, all on a modest scale, but well calculated 
to fulfil their immedisto purpose of miniator- 
ing to the material and moral requirements 
of s contented community. The principal 
and most costly building of tho place is tho 
chapel, placod in a central position, and at 
‘ones Tominding the visitor that the bon! 
which unites families of employers and 
employed is that of Christian union and roli- 
glows spmcpethy: As he lingers on the spot, 

notice with agrees Jo surprise, fre- 
quent exhibitions of and happy inter- 
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eourac batween the mastors and the men, 
atrangoly contrasting with the i 
sonltUons of inctory life in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Hore we havo an instance of 
effects of Christian socialiam, 
it deserves our attention none 
tho fact that we mect with it in 
which may bo said to be tha 
dern ocialism, and which has been most 
fruitful in the production of socialistic 
schemea and failures, whan these schemes 
hhavo been subjocted to the test of practical 


i 


the 
and, a8 
the 


ent, 

t risa’ in tho Val-dos-Boia was 
founded in 1840 fies fathor of the 
present owners, fe bon as ho was usually 
called by tho working people of the place, 
Ho had loft his home and paternal factory 
in tho Ardennes to establish himself in this 
locality, and on his arrival waa much struck 
with the contrust in tho religious and moral 
habita of tho working people in the two 
placoa, Tis first endeavours were directed 
towards the improvement of the moral and 
religious condition of his own workpoople. 
For twonty yoars ho continued his efforts, 
‘tnt in vain. Ho met with nothing but 
apathy among his own 
in the irrcligions outside world. At Inst he 
gallod to his aid e fow Sisters of Charity and 
Brothers of the Ecoles Chrétiennes for tho 
purpose of educating and Christianizing tho 
employés of his establishment, and tho 
change, he tells us, was marvellous. Tho 
uccount of his subsequent succossos roads 
like & strongly-seasoned missi Toport, 
though evidently written without any ‘con 
scious design on tho part of the writer to 
lond sonsutional interest to the story, low 
the orgunization of “La grando famillo” 
bocame complete by infusing the religious 
ardour, or to give paint to tho moral drawn 
from tho tale as to tho dutics of the Christian 
employor—la mission sociale du patron.” 

tia unnecossary, howovor, to dwell on 
this part of our aubject, intoresting as it 
wonk! be to draw s touching picture of 
simple faith, not froo from a touch 
stition, in ono of tho modern of 
industry, not by any meane deficient in com- 
mon sense und basinow capacity. We would 
1ather procood to describe tho industrial lifo 
in and the working of economic institutions 
counected with tho establishment, 


people and antipathy ployers 


of supor- factory b 
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indebted in the present aketch), we have 
cloarly Inid down the principles on which it 
ia based. It thus speaks of tho employers’ 


responeibilitieg — 
8 inde without religion and without 
faith has produced pauperism, that malady 
of modern socicties, in which material misery 
and moral degradation are found side by 
side,” it must bo the first duty of the om- 
ployer—and Harmel Fils practise what thoy 
preach—tiot only “in strict justice to satisfy , 
the demands of his workmen by paying fair 
wages,” but also from a epiriteal and tom. 
poral point of view to fulfil tho duties of a 
father towards them. Unless thia is dono, 
the domoralizing influcness of factory lubout 
in destroying family lifs, and tho loosening 
of the porsonal bond of union botween tho 
masters and the men where ind is our- 
ried on on a large svale, will affect 
the purity and poaco of rocicty. Nay, more 
‘than this, the “question about work and wages 
‘must bo referred to tho law of God, which. 
sometimes obliges the employer to grant 
more than what tho lows of supply and 
can compel him to du.” ‘Those are 
commercial principles of a much highor ordor 
than those fonorally, met with among om- 
of labour, They are, if fait lly 
carried ont, the best rofutution of snc) 
random statements as that of Guvsde, o Fre: 
minent socialist, in his pamphlet on Colloc- 
tivism, that the cxuctions of the feadal lords 
wore nothing in com aceon eat those of 
modern employer, whore profits he stigma- 
tives us “le ime et In corved patronale,” 
‘A glanco ut the rules and regulations of the 
Harmel factory shows on the contrary thst 
not only justice, but gonerosity, guides those 
“ seignours du capital” in their dealings with 
those whom they employ. 

Pormanent engayements aro the order of 
tho day in the Val<ice-Bois, “We aro ox: 
tromoly roluctunt to dismiss the mou. With 
us, it is wll known, they are not looked 
‘upon as instruments to bo got rid of when 
lengthened use has diminish am their bere 
During tho atopy of work, owing to the 
i me down in 1874, aalarios 
continued to be paid as bofore ; and tho same 
happens now whenever » partial discontinu- 
ance of work occurs in consequence of a 
‘break-down iu the machinery.” result is 
that tho workmen are attached to the finn 

themsalves as members of the 





, and regard 
In the first chapter of tho “Manuel d'une! family. There aro no disputes about woes 
employ- 


Corporation Uhrotionne,” by M. Léon Har- 
mel, giving a fall account of ite scope and 
intention (a work to which wo are mainly 


and they rarely leave their present 
maont cf “better themselves” elsow! 


| Wages are paid partly by the day and partly 
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‘by piecework. Premiums are thus held out 
toen superior skill and energy whilst. 
securing a cortainty of weekly earnings. The 
tate of wages is made independent of the 
ordinary vicissitudes of . “We have 
qover lowered our tariff, whatever the crisis 
wo ourselvon have been affected by, our 
rages have alwoys followod an ssconding 
scale, 
Man is not rogarded in the light of a 
- machine in the ateliors of this Suet His 
moral and religious welfare is lookod after 
and promoted by @ notwork of ssnociations, 





whilst every effort is made outaide tho factory it 


to cherish home-affections and to preserve or 
restore family life, and also to protect the 






omployés against contamination by tho flip- 
vant ieig ity and immorality of the ont- 
side world. “The object of our organiza- 


tion,” says M. Léon Harmel, “may be ammod 
up under these two heads: The ansociations 
are intended to militato ogninst the tompts- 
tions of evil surroundings ; tho working men’s 
couneils to support the direct authority of 
the employer, so often defied in thoso dlays of 
vaunted oquality.” Wo will introduce our 
renlors to both, ani first to the associations, 

In 4 population engagod in factory labour, 
owing to the divturhed condition of family 
life, the need of association is folt keenly. 
The dulnoss of the lonely lodging and the 
sense of utter isolation woighmg upon tho 
mind, left to ite own resources, inclines mon 
to associate and to draw strongth and cheer 
from mutual companionship. In France, 
whoro home-lifo, under the most favourable 
circumstances, har fower attractions than in 
this country, community of interests ineline 
mon of the samo calling to moot in public 
plucos of and ons vuristy of theso 
are the “‘cerclos,” or working men’s clube, 
which are most of them tinged with social- 
ism, aa @g. tho “ Cercles d’Etudo,” whore all 
the burning questions of the day are discussed 
in a wild, rovolutio: spirit. To establish 
associations on a ly different princi iple 
was one of the first things undortwken by 
the managers of the factory in tho Valdes- 
Bois. But they folt that community of 
intoreata, such ¢g. a8 bind or the 
various members of a benefit club, is not 
sufticient, having only sclfish onds in view. 
“An amociation does not become a civilising 
power until it in founded on the principle 
of mutual love,” and the chief characteristica 
of ‘mach amocations are that they proceed 
from a religious principle, that they try to 
work out the moral material welfare of 
the members--in short, to uso the words of 
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‘Wordsworth, most aptly describing what is 
hero aimed at— ie 
Bona ie 


‘Throny apreading abd imparisbable, 
TESS. 

Firat and foremost comes the “Cerclo 
holique d’Ouvriore” in tho Val-dee-Bois, 
kind of Christian working-man's club for 
the pnrpoecs of reercation, tho onganization 
of détes, musical performancos, theatricale, 
also of religious procomsions and other aida 
The 


of the roligious lifo and worship. 






dependence ‘in the expression of opinion, 
all decisions are arrived ot by means of 
soerot voli In tact, Shoes, cml inset. 
ings have been organized for the 
arpose of facilitutng routaal ‘intercourse 
twoon masters and men on tho prinsiplo 
of Christian oquality: When one scos in 
tho workman a brothor of the Divine Oa 
tor of Nazareth the lovo felt for Him enables 
ono to get over the most formidable ob- 
staclea;” and, again, “Our Catholic sociction 
prefer plainness of speoch ; the hoart hore is 


opon for all who can offer ulvies.” The 
members of the council me “ay a” 
among their comrades, and in their religions 


Pyregena are sidod by the Almoner and 
rector, who roprosont tho veclesiastical 
ity undor which it is carriol on. Cor- 
responding to this aranciation of mon thore 
is tho association of Mt. Ann, consisting of 
“Christian Mothers,” also holding thoir 
council mectings in such a way o8 not to 
interfere with home dutics, The Indies be- 
longing to tho employers’ fasnilios presido 
over them, and thore are corresponding 
ecclosiastical suporiors to aid them in thoir 
charitable efforts for tho promotion of the 
social and spiritual welfare of other women. 
unl children. There ix an association of 
oung girls—L’Association dea Enfanta de 
ie, and of young children, L’Assoviation 
dea Saintes not to montion minor 
varieties, all of which form a notwork of 
eocietics, uniting the various mombere of 
the community for religious and social ob- 
jects, to supplomont tho deficiencies of family 
gaat with no intention of substituting for 
it the common life of the association. 


charitable,” to render reciprocal sorvicon of 
Kindness and eympathy to those who stand 
in need of it, Every Monday « “réunion 
do charité” takes place, consisting of Indies 
and house officers, to take into consideration 
eases of sicknona and distros; cory Tues 
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day s kind of working perty, consisting of 
werkwomen with a lady prandent, moot for 
jing and 


tho prrpose of providing for mursing 
tondng tho sick, or looking after babios when 
mothers uro temporarily «lisabled by confine- 


ments or casuultiee—in short not only is 
or ‘ing dono for the people, but a great 
deal is left for the poople to do for them- 


selvos under the fostering caro of the heads 
of the firm. Tho factory is boing moralisod, 
and attempts aro made at the samo timo to 
increase material well-boing among the om- 
ployés, on tho simple principle of mutual 
good-will. Tho patriarchal authority of the 
employer is not brought into contlict with 
the porsonal liberty of his people, und Chris- 
tian equality and fraternity are is 
in all relationships betwoon tho he 
tho hands ongaged in the fuctory. The 
Tord oe of tho hes ‘indusine 

+ is not to gain popularity among 
the workpoopls, or to win the cateem of 
their fellow-citizons in the vicinity. “ All 
those ends would be unworthy of us; what 
‘wo want to do is to increase tho numbor of 
the childron of God,..... and for thi 
purposs we must transform our workers, to 
make of them men who will do thoir duty, 
who will provide for thomaelvea and their 
fuunilios, and bo dovoted to their children and 
those near thom. Wo must fight ogoiam by 
supernatural devotion ; luxury and the love 
of onjoyment by simplicity and 2 modera- 
tion_of dosire; sonsualism and debauchery 
hy Christian life and purity, that hoavenly 
Soves. wns pertames human souls with ite 

ivine B 


Nor lot it be supposed that the economic 
wide of tho social problem is neglocted in 
ths model pao pagal The “Ubristian 

‘actory” is carried on on business princi; 
and if ia called “La tion trian 
Ouvridre du Val-des- Bois, Religiense ot 
Economique.” For this reason wo will now 
tur to its purely economic institations, to 
show that success in those is by no moans 
incompatible with roligious fervour and 
moral aims, although the “Manuel” lays it 
down as a genorul principle that “ economic 
institutions, though ne , in themselves 
hare te moral Reve: they are like the body 
without the pou! roquire the vivifying 
dresth of charity.” 

A special council, called “Consoit 
ratif,” consisting of the mastars, the " 
de la Corporation,” chosen conjaintly by the 
masters und the mon, and a few foreman and 
others sclectod on account of their businass 
capacity, all being members of the “ cercle,” 
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cen] 
and 


jes iteelf with questions affecting the 
ly, work, the chase of necessarioa, 
methods for making provision for future 
i i Ita main object is, however, 
to coment the encity and hurmonious 
co-operation of all tho members of tho 
is mt, Here discussions are raised as 
the purchase and sale of goods and measures 
of alministration, as to the nomination and 
appuintmont of new omploy¢s, as to gencral 
exponditure and suchdike economic ques-+ 
tions, The offoct producod ia not unlike that 
of Conciliation Courta in England, where 
tasters and men meot round the sume table, 
and where unreserved discussion on both 
sides leads to absolute confidence. Whilat 
tho Harmols thus delegate much of their 


and power to subordinates, and share it with 


them as on an equal footing—objecting on 
principle to centralized authority or burean- 
crucy, which they regard in tho light of 
“social mstorialism,” thoy maintain, without 
difficulty, their sovervign rights as masters, 
though they were inclined to regard them as 
8 spiritual trust rathor than oa a 


temporal 
this i, Theirs may be said to bo « limited 
Poet monarchy, and themselves to be 





tulora by the graco of God, whilst the oon- 
tultative bod they call in to sharo their 
own rosponsibilitios save them from many 


troubles which ure inreparable from absolute 
government, In short, the tion is a 

jous and economic society, formed volun- 
tarily by the heads of familics connectud 
with tho industrial enterprise, and adminis. 
tered with tho concurrones, and for the good 
of, the employed. The purely economic 
institutions forgetting and spending and ly- 
ing up in store for future nee, such as 
‘Mutual Assurance Society, savings-banlk, oo- 
operative flour snd bread company, and 
others, have for gt Beas object restful 
contentment, rather providing merely 
the means of augmented matorial enjop- 
ment, “The social question is not only a 
question of nourishmont, shelter, and cloth- 
ing, it is above all things a queation of poace 
of mind ; what is important is not 20 much 
that the labourer should be more or lesa rich, 
but that he should be contented with his 
lot” Now there is nothing more likely to 
producs this temper of mind than a compa 
Tutive security agsinst unforeseon contingan 
cies, such ax being thrown out of work by « 
commercial crisis, or becoming incapacitated 
for work by illness ond growing infirmities 
{in old ego, the dark possibility of sudden 
death, which often leaves a large family un- 
provided for. Under the able 
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of the Harmels, overy 
to their cmployta to mako provision 
wach possibilities if inclined to do so, ‘Ths 
advantages of the bonefit suciety, savings- 
hank, and distribution stores are offered on 
the mpot, and on the security of the firm, 
frithout infringing on tho liberties of the 
mombars. Jn tha latter respect the commu- 
nity compares favourably with the fanilistére 
of M. Godin: “ The goud done hero,” says a 
private correspondent of the prosent writer, 
reforring to what ho had soon ou the spot, 
“iy not the carrying out of cortain very sage 
principles, as is the caso with M. Godin, and 
‘the manufacture of cortain moro or loss con- 
tentod and flourishing human automatons, 
‘but rather the establishment of a working 
example of human aympathy and kindly 
mutual farboaranoo, acting as the chief mo- 
tive sontiment of an industrial 
“never mind elaborate systems but love one 
another '—is the boginning and tho end of 
the Harmel philosophy.” 

Let us glanco at a fow of tho results of 
this method of increasing thrift and fore- 
sight. There wore, acconting to the lust 
report publishod in 1886, U46 mombors be 
longing to tho Mutual Bonofit Sucicty, whose 
deposits amounted to 7,605 francs 75 vcn- 
times for the provious ye", 

The Savings-bank, fonnded on tho prin- 
ciple that if you maka labourers pefits reatiers 
you ill guceool in inoralising 
‘though it is not the economy which makes 
them moral, but tho morality which makes 
thein cconomival "lind at the same date do- 
posite from 129 adults and 206 juveniles, with 
an to sum total of nearly 60,000 
france, fy ® peculiar arrangement a bonus 
of 5 per eont is roonived by all pureauae of 
articlos of consumption bought by tho firm 
direct and front (rome Seinen and 
sold again in retail to tho working people. A 
bomus of soven-cightha af not pet eae 
to members of the “Corporativo” Socicty, 
and the proceods of both are held in reserve 
for thom to accumulate az savings, and goy- 
able on their fiftieth birthday, or to thot 
survivors should they dio before attaining it. 
About 159 families wero intorested at the 
time of tho last report in this fund with an 
amount of 3,564 francs 36 centimes to their 
credit, It may be as well to add tho follow. 
i opti Poa 
working peo) jenting wit - 
persion Chridensgtane wre 3 in 
poration it there were 4' 
made uaa of the three available forms of 
laying up savings ; that 63,203 franca 15 cen- 
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ity is offered | times were put aside in this mannor out of 
against 509,354 franca wages received, or 12-50 per 


eont,, and that the poroontage of both de- 
Positors and deposits has been steadily in- 
creasing. ‘The sum total of tho “Corporative 
bonus to purchasing members pro raid 
on articles of consumption either furnished 
by tho favoured tradesmen, or bonght direst 
by the Corporation, from 1875 to 1886, 
amountol to over 49,280 franes 55 eantimes, 
fie. an average of nosrly 5,000 francs per 


annum. 

‘Not to wonry the reader with too many 
details, wo omit statiatica referring to minor 
institutions, and pass over others of an oduca- 
tional and benevolent character to concinde 
our account in the words of M. Léon Hurmel, 

riving the oxperience of the masters in thus 
lwaling with their men on the combined 


P— principle of patronage und free co-oporution : 


“Wo havofound iu theeo simplonatures, under 
an outside crust, sometimes a little rough, 
loyal souls, capable of great devotion. The 
union of employors and omployed in the 
soures of their benefits; the time we con- 
nocrute to efforts and the pecuniary 
sucrifico which they imply, are they not 
ciently com, tod, sponking from an 
industrial point of view, by conscientious 
work, intolligont care, groator stowlino 
and thst kind of kindly understanding an 
confiding affectionatenoss which make the 
work of administration much moro oasy ? 
Is it nothing to see frank looks und open 
facos, to livo surroundod by mon who love 
ua, and whilst loving, respect us sincerely 
sad with genuine devotion ?” 

M, Léon Harmel hes lately visited somo 
towns of the South and Suuth-wout of France 
to promulgate his viows there among the 
omployers of Isbour. Well might he a point 
to the dreadful sconoa, liko that the 
murder of M. Watrin at the mining worke 
ut Docazevillo, where some ton thousund 
“hands” rose in insurrection two years ago 
and kicked and trampled the sub-manager 
to doath, an atrocity which M. Basly, a 

ing men’s roprosentativa in the 

bor of Doputies, characterized as an act of 
exccution on tyrants; well might he point 
to other cimilar disturbances at Menceanx- 
lee Mines, at Lyons, and more recently 
at Vierzon, all of comparatively recont 
occurrence, and. say : Look on this picture 
and look on that; contrast the peaco and 
emity in our cstablishmont with tho sad 
dimensions ani dire elsewhere, and you 
will agreo with me that as the gulf whi 

separstes classes widens every year, and 
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hatred bred by selfish groed multiplies 
discontent on covery side, nothing but tho 
Christian spirit penetrating the masses from 
above can Tye society from the uby 
“The revolution has no sther weapons 
those of foreo . .. we have no other but 
conscience ; iberty is our primary instr. 
ment, and ‘the Christian Corporation shall 
give to tho labourers that kind of inde- 
wenlonce which thoy vainly seek to attain 
by revolutionary in... When theso 
Conporations shall have become more mumo- 
Tous We shall have inaugurated the resurroc- 
tion of France, wo shull havo saved our 
country by the Christian organisation of 
jabour,” 

This strong belief in tho divine mission of 
“Ta grande Industrie” in vory remarkable in 
tho present religious condition of Franco, nor 
has it failed in stimulating other employors 
of Iubour to adopt the principle of tho 
“Christian factory.” ‘There are at present 
no lens than eight hundred manufacturers 
members of the Industrial Commission con- 
nocted with the “(Burro dea Cercles Catho- 
diques Ouvriors,” with which the Harmel fac- 
tory and its associations are sffilinted, and 
wf which Je Comte do Mun ia the gonoral 
scerotory. It may be said, and M. do Haus. 
sonville, reforring to those offorta in hia recent 
articles on the Combat conire la Mise hoa 
sail it in so many words, that the 
tw return to tho modisval corporation, as a 
form of modom industry, is an anuchroniam. 
But to restore what was good in the spirit 
of theae institutions, aud ti ropluco the pre- 
font inadequate system of froo contract 
hotwoen employer and employed by somo- 
thing like a “hargain between Christian 
partners,” snd in somothing better than 
purely money considerations, is not quite im- 
possible. Pious mastors, acting on religious 
principle, may do mauch towards rostoring 
something liko a patriarchal rolationship 
botween themaolves and their working peo- 
plo; and go, too, may those masters who 
Ahomwelvos lack faith, but have charity, and 
in whom a high nonse of duty or conscientious 
regard to social obligation supplies ethical 
foivour in the place of religious enthusiasm. 
‘There will with them, or suoceed in 
climinating. gmdually, that Tower reeduum 
‘of employers who tako tho simply business 
point of view. Kiven these, persuaded 
such cxamples os that in the Val-des-Bois, 
Joan that » humane organisation of labour 
dhas poculiar advantages of its own, though it - 
may losson the margin of profit at times. 
People eannot have their eake and cat it too. 





ing them 
y Mas 
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Sir William Ridney Smith could not quench 
his own thirst with the cooling boverago in the 
‘bottle he tendered to the dying soldier on tho 
fisld of Acre; but thon, had he done so, one 
noble dood less would havo heen recorded in 
the world’s history. So, too, those employers 
who, Hike le bon pire in the Val-dee Boi 
follow u high calling of social duty in sacri- 
fieing al ease and economy in liberally 
providing for tho material and mort welfare 
of their subordinates, will at least desorvo 
and carn the distinction of bunefactors of 
humanity, Papal briefs, episcopal letters of 
commendation, and even royal words of on- 
couragement like those rocaived by tho mana- 
gers of the model factory of late years, con- 
gratulating them on their success in changing 
hatred avid dissension into mutual affection 
in tho practical application of tho “social 
doctrine” are a proof of this, But more 
telling than theso complimentary epistles, 
and more touching, in the testimony of the 
men Ives who havo participated in 
the honefits of the “ Christian factory.” 

‘On Monday, March the Srd, 1884, and in 
tho eighty-ninth year of his life, Jucquos 
Joseph Harmel, te bun pire, died, and sad 
anil sincore were the manifestations of mourn- 
ing iu tho Valdor-Hois. During the 
week of his lifo small groupe of his old work- 
men were admitted into his prosence and 
blessed by him. Onco more, on iho Sunilay 
following, ho cxpreaval a desire to give lis 
final benodiction to the working family, ro 
presented hy tho Conseil Intericur. To tho 
very lust he thus remained true to his cha- 
racter of u father in the oxorcise of his 
parontal authority over his industrial family. 

the day of tho funeral garlands of floworn 
coveruil his coffin, placod there by the work- 
people, who also carriod him to bis last 
Testing-place, Nearly two thousand 0 
Perey the faneral many of them ee 
employés, who hod left the factory years 
hefore, and eame from long distances, and at 
considerable of time and money, to 
Pay tho last tributo of esteom to their former 
patron, The following sentence, extracted 
from his last will and tostament, explains the 
reason of this undying affection of the men 
for their master: “Lovo your work-peoplo; 
they wore my children. You will bo their 
father in my places; you will continue to 
towards God and do them good.” 
was tho work and such were tho 
words of what may truly be called a model 
employer of labour, The industrial world 
would be none the worse if thers were many 
more like him. 


“ON GREAT WATERS.” 


HE ship has crossed the harbour bu, 
And leaymg home ind fuends «far, 
Sails forth bencath the ovunnig star 


With prayer of watchers k ft behind, 
It sails before the springing wind 
Strong 1s the bark, and God ts kind. 


O baby souls, sont forth fom hovwen, 
To you the sea 1s also given— 
A wouy struggle to bo striven! 









Yo too havo left the light of home 
For watrng winds and wes, —to 10m 
Across o droary waste of fom 







And what shall bo the end for y ? 
Dark shapwreck in the midmost sat 
Or triumph to oternity 7 










Feu not, for if ye brave the blast 
With God’s own colours at the mist, 
‘Tho havon will be sure at last, 
ARINUR { bALMON 







‘IN QUIETNESS AND CONFIDENCE.” 
Br rus Bay, GRORGE WILSON, Eoawsvses. 


.° live a healthy human lifo, in quietnoss 

and confidence, is not easy in our day. 
‘The pace is 0 rapid; the strain of nerve and 
musdlo is 80 incesaant ; the world of thought 
aud opinion has became so large, complex, 
and baffling ; the work of life has bocome 
ao vast and the day of lifo eo short, that in 
our struggle to keep tho wolf of failure from 
tho door the domon of worry gots into our 
hoart, The modern hero is the man who can 
pronorve a contral calm amid such ecuscloss 
agitation, und who, in an age of suspicion, can 
alill troat Giod anc man with the hoart of a 
Hittle child. But it is well to romomber that 
in sooking to live our life in quictnose and 
confidence we way acquiro a restfulness and 
a trustfulnosa that aro counterfeit and unreal. 
Wo may create » world of our own in which 
to livo at pouco. In that world we ary 
supremo. We make up out muind that noise 
and hurry shall be unknown m it, by socur- 
ing that the things which distract and dis 
trb shall oe whut ont from it, We sustain 
a apirit of quictuess by simply tloeing frou 
noige and # spirit of contileaco hy nourmbing 
xelf-rolianco, Thus shut in with ourselvea 
aud our own intorests wo pric our way, 
Ununking our stars— for in that state we havo 
no God to thank—thut onr digestion ia not. 
deranged by worry, and that we havo nothing 
to contide in but our awn likings. Quietness 
sui confidence on such linen wie purchased at 
afearfal prico, The man who ir Uhun wolf 
boundod and solf-confiling is in no senso 
horoic—in no sonss helpfui—either to him 
‘wif or to others, The problum bofors 1s ix 
low to secure quictnoss ant coufidenee, and 
yet stand te to every duty, sharing 
honostly the world’s work, keeping the heart 
koon in nympathy with the world’s sntlur- 
ings, paying ungrudging)y the tax of help 
fuluesa to the ago and sphore ix which we 
livy, ubutting out none of the great olomen- 
tal facts of our outward lifo and suppressing 
none of the faculties of our awn complex 
witure, When in the world, just as it is— 
noisy and busy—in the conflict with tho true 
and the fale, the right and the wrong, to 
play « truo, manly, heroic part thore, restfal 
and trustful, unbalting and yet i 
robustly reasonable sud yet with si 
faith, is, wo think, the life indicated 

“ Quictness and Confidence.” 

To tho woaied, the worried, and tho dis- 

tracted, souking yuictness and confidence, we 





commend what tho Bible calls “life in 
Christ.” By life in Christ we mean the lifo 
in which Christ is supreme as the force th: 
Tenows, the influence that moulds, the light 
thst guides, tho will that commands, und 
in which likeness to Christ is lifo’s great re- 
ward. When there comes to us that per- 
sonal callapso which the Bible calls a sonro of 
sin, a state in which we aco life's ideuls 
shattored, life's hupes quenched, and life's 
moral strength gone, the Christ of the Bible 
is tod to us as God's great gift, the 
ight in which His love beams on ny, the 
hand by which God lifts us and drawn us tu 
Himsolf, the refugo aud home He provides 
for us as His wandored childron, 'To seo 
Christ in this light, to bow at His foot, to 
put our shattered ‘life into Tlis hand, to 
give Him up our will, und honcofurth ta he 
ruled and overruled by Him ws the 
Mastor of our life, is, a8 wo undorstund it, 
& man coming to terms with God, and enter 
ing on tho lite which God has appointed him 
to live. This is sometimes called the Clnis- 
tian life, somotimor it is called tho new lite, 
and xomotimes the spiritual life, We noel 
nut trouble ourselves about names, Wo 
think of it only as the true life, the fifo that 
takes in all the fuota, moota ail our veils, 
strengthens all our duties, tempers all our 
trials, and: makes thy most and the bent uf 
both worlds. 

‘There sre few thing» more blessed in the 
exporience of this * lite in Christ,” when it is 
thorough, than tho way in which it minister 
quietest und coufidencs, We do not attempt 
tomualyse tho experience, When we onter 
the realm of the spiritual we aro in the sphere 
of mystery. Tho place is holy ground, aud 
it im not possible fully to articulate all that in 
there. t the children of men, in all thu 
agea of the Church, and all the diversity of 
buman conditions, havo testified that their 
wearied, worried lifo has found in Christ 4 
homelike peaco and reat und trast, Wo me 
content to emphasise these elomental facts, 
‘that Christ haa promised to those that lalonr 
and are heavy iadon “rest,” and that thou- 
sands of hearts can testify that He has kopt 
His word. The “reat” has come to some minutia 
as 0 calm, trustful, spiritual affinity with tho 
mind of God; it has impreased ag the 
Dlending into harmony of all the jarriny 
notes of their own inner life; to others it 
has brought the quictness and contidence 








“IN QUIETNESS AND CONFIDENCE.” ™ 


born of a new attitude and purpose towards and honest, in this great workshop of « 
their fellow-men; others yct again havo world, the power of a calm, strong life, where 
passod into the calmness and the confiding tho step muy be free, steady, and sure; where 
spirit, that springs from the conviction that tho eyo may bo pure, clear, and swift; whero 
tho right order of life haa been discovered the judgmont may bo balanced and true; 
and ‘the truc linos of lifo entored ; while whore the will may hs roliable by being eut- 
seme know it Lest us bringing into time the rendered ; and where fevered brain and heart 
Uleascd Intl of oternity, For all of us and are unknown, 
for each of ns the fact is onongh thut quiet- This lifo wf quietness and confidence is 
nes and cuntilence ure among the horitag,. within our reach on reasonable conditions. 
af thy devout Christian soul. We reach it by trust in (‘hrist. Wo aro 
‘This quistness and confidoncois not smore aware that to many this is not un eusy von- 
sido or aspect of the trae Christian life, It dition. Questions of a grave kind liv bobind 
doos not merely concern the still life of the it. Js the record that represents Chriat cra- 
out in the still hour of devotion and modita- diblo? Is the picture of Lim as the oi. 
tion, It is an abiding frame of mind, an all- Man relisblet 1s the idos of atonemont 
onduring and on ull-pervading apirit.’ It has | consistont with the honour of God and tha 
to do with the active us well a» the passive stato of human nature? Are tho miracles 
side of life. It is the spirit of the buttloficld of tho Incarnution and the Resuni ection sober 
as woll a» the spirit of the sunctuary ; it gova facts? Thoso of us who, with our fathors, 
with the true man into the businussday as can answur these questions in the affirmative, 
woll as into his inmor room whon the feverish uro still in sympathy with the devout minds 
day is over, Tudoed its priceloss valuo lies in doubt over them. This ix not a pluco 10 
in tho fact that it pervades tho anxious uc- grapple with these difficultica, and oun in 
tivitios of life, 1f we woro novor calm, never not the pen fo do it, We can only express 
restful, never in a confiding spirit, but whon the conviction thut if a man waits till thera 
uundor the spell of prayor aud praise, and difficulties are all removed from the intel 
dovint melitation, the unhealthy retreat lectua) side, hefore bucoming a Christian, ho 
af the convout and the Tuomastery will never enter into the Christian quictness 
have a atrong pleu in their favour. ‘But God and confidence of which we are writing, 
jhag cullod ws to live unr lifo in tho frvo air of Inspiration, Incarnation, Atoncinont, Res 
open intercoursyand with the greaturdiuanco rection, ure words for roalitien of which wo 
of hard work aaa main feature in our wor- cannot in this world know moro (bun frag- 
ship of Him. And in thia the calm, restful, ments. But in the Diblo, and in history, and 
trunlfal »pirit of Christ our Master abides in our own spiritual decurnmont, we have 
with us, Hu himself lived in a feverod en. evidence to mitiefy wi that Choiat is tint 
virunmout the caluest und most placid of worthy ws tho power and the puttern af our 
lives, nover fluoing from a storm of human ideal life. On this evidence we aro asked to 
igo, never tumiug away from a sconc of make a completo and entire surrender of onr- 
condiict or existing distren, nover closing an selves to Him. Trust goes ont to Christ aur 
car toa ery of pain, or withholding 4 hand the ground of Llis trustworthiness, aud whiett 
from a drowning man; ever active, over Ho is mado tho rest und stay of our soul, 
earnest, over industrious and ever poscoful, many of tho difficultios of tho intellect cun- 








unworried, and unhesting. Ax Christ wox in corning Him aro tomoved by thu witness of 
this world, He roakes those who follow Him the hoart and the tostimany of the life. Aw 
through like busy sceuos under like active Coloridge would say, Jo has found us. Ile 


conditions. Aud this wonderful placidity of holds ws by tho satisfaction of onr whole 
tho Christian tempor rorta on solid principlos, spiritual man, and wo ruslivo that wo only 
Ubrist sonds us into tho busy working world, nod to kuow moro of Him, and w be more 
as mon of rectitude, as mon of love and as like Ilim, in order to be perfectly bluesed. 
tmen dovoted, in all things, to the will of God. ‘The groat purpose uf our life eumes to bo to 
Righteousness, love, consocration to the trust and obey Him, and in this our life 
divine will, are all aprings of life that iamo yrowa ducp and culm, 

in quiotmess and confidence. And may we And the conditions on which this lifo is 
not affirm that where these principles are sustained and developed nro also roasonablo 
absent, or any one of them, thero will! be and simple. We must at any cost securo for 
friction, irritation, fuss and weakness im all ourselves quiet spiritual resting-placcs for 
our work? There is thorofore open to us in fellowship with Him whom we have chosen 
Christ, a8 busy, carnest men, workers, true as Master. The quiet Sunday, the simple 
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worship of the chureh, the hour of quiot 
reading or meditation that lifts the heart to 
God, and the time of private prayer, are in- 


stitntions in our Christian life that the world ' 


inuat not take from us, ‘To give up thexe ix 
practically to surrender ull. If we are to he 


truly Christian in purpose ‘and spirit in the | 


activitica of life, and if the calm temper of 
Christ ia to bo manifested by ws in all cir- 
cumstances, we mkt, ofton stay the soul on 
God in seasons of faeo-to-face communion. 
‘Those are not the only reasons in which the 
spiritual life is lived. Spirituality is the 


underlying went elemont in the Chris- 
tian hfe. Dut whero such sousous never 
come round, and where there is 2 neglect of 
that life apart, in which things unseon and 
eternal are moro to the sonl than things seen 
and temporal, there will be vory little of the 
Christian purpose and the Christian temper 
in what is callod our common life. It 
is at xnch seasons, and in such communion, 
that we ure endowed with grace to mani- 
fest in busy, carnost world that we arc 
Christ's living epistles of quictness sud con- 
fideneo, 


‘IT COULD NOT ITAPPEN NOW.” 


JERE conntry ways had tamed to streo%, 
And ling ere we wero born, 
A law pace ‘hanco to meet, 
me mora ; 
‘The willown fowtd to mndgo tho brovk, 
The cowulipa nodded guy, 
Ani hewn Wok, and dio would Took, 
And hath would look away. 
‘Yot cach~and this iv 9o abwurrd— 
‘Would dream about tho other, 
And rhe would never hroathe a word 
"To that guod dame, hor ruther. 
‘i ‘ yale are wry note. 
Twas very quaint, ‘twas very strane’, 
Extremely strange, you mae allow. 
Deur mo! how modea nnd customs china ; 
Tt vould not happen bow. 


Next day that ilo, nangbty lose 
Would rv het ne, 


‘And pondre lmy befone tho fase 
Which ln ate ont bo wees 

‘And often wiv'd neglect hee tun, 
And seldom care to chat, 

And make her mother frown, anil ash, 
"Why do yow bluh Hike tht" 





And uow he'd haunt with footateps slow 
‘hat mead with cowslipa yollow, 
Down which she'd mot a weck ago 
oe, Our gurls are wiser now, 
ran very quaint, "twan very strange, 
‘Extremaly strange, you mut aloe. 
Dinr ine | bow mote and oustomn chango t 
TH could not happen now. 


Avi aa for him, that footinh Ind, 
‘Te'd hardly ¢low an eye, 
Au 100k 10 woe-bogrmo wl aad 
L'a mako hin mother ery. 
“Fe que,” she'd any, fron bad to wutw 
My Loy, so Blithe and trave, 
‘Lane ulght T founil hum writing verso 
Avoutt a lonely grave 1”” 
Awa, lol next day her norven he'd hock 
‘With laugh aud woryg, und ener : ‘ 
‘An thero 1 sh al len lok 
ped up in tiwoe a 
aera Oi lope tre wc nee 
Twas very quuint, “twas very strane, 
atrmcly wteangs, yim met allow 
Dear me! how mudes und customs change t 
Tt could not happen new, 
TORUMEICE LANOBEEDOD. 
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Br FREDERIC W. FARLAR, DD. Arcupnacon axp Casox or Westumeraa, x0, 
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TX the year 1683, while Ken was living 
yuictly at Winehester, the incident oc- 
curred which decided his future destiny. 
Charles 11. designed to build a magnificent 
pulace at Winchester, amd he visited the city 
with the Tinke of York and « crowd of cour- 
tiem, Homw-room waa not easily provided 
for go many, oud ax Ken was now nroyal lup- 
luin, hix prebendal house was fixed upon a8 a 
suitable lodging for Nell Gwyn. Kon refused 
to admit her. “A woman of ilLrepate,” he 
said, “ought not to be endured in the house 


of a clergyman, least of all in that of the 
King’s cluplai “Will yon not, then, 
comply with the king’ domunds?” he was 
asked. “Not for his kingdom,” was the 
boli reply and he rondered the attempt 
i lo by putting his lume in the 
bnflder's hands aud having tho rout stafpped 
off. Nell Gwyn was lodged in the house of 
the more compliant Dean, and every ouc 
it that Ken's hopes of preferment were 

ly ruined. But Charles IL, though « 
‘bad man, was no hypocrite, He knew Ken 





BISHOP KEN. 
“Timust go and hear little Ken tell Dartmouth to Taugior in the hope of im- 


of old, 
me of my fnults,”"he said when he went to 


listen to one of his sermons st Whitohall. in that sink of inig 


Charles could ct in athors the integrity 


and purity of whieh he was himself doati 
tute, | 


In this same 


Jaincy of the Hleet, and sccompanied Lord ! pro: 


After the Portralt apmate tty Vortae 


Ken accopted the ehap- died Mews Bishop 
moted ! 
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roving the morals uf the soldicrs and sailora 
quity, At ths priod we 

have a fow glimpees uf him through the un- 
Spmpathotic oyes of Samuel Pepys, Buta 
change was ut hand. In 1684 Bishop Morloy 
of Bath and Wells, was 

to the svc of Winchester, und 


Trrint Doers Betti Reason, 


Bishop Ken, 


when courtiers wero applying to Charles 
for their friends for the vacant bishopric, 
Charl, replied, “Odd’s fish! I must have 
Bath and Wells for ihe httle black follow 
who would not give poor Nelly a lodging,” 
He was consecrated on January 25, 1685. 
Evelyn shows us the brilliant scone of wicked- 
nesa which waa enacted in the long gallery 
of Whitehall on that Sunday eveping, and on 
the Sunday evening following. It was a scone 
of inexpiessible luxury and profancness, 
which has been described ix the vivid pages 


of Macaulay and depiclod by the glowing 
poncil_of KM. Waid. “1 was witnoss,” 
says Evelyn, “of tho King, sitting and 
toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, 
Cleveland, and Mazarin, dc a ie ‘boy 
siuging love songs in that glorious gallery, 
whilstahont 20 of the greato courtisrs aod 
other disolute persons wore at round 
a largo table, a bank of at least, £2,000 in 
gold Lofore them, upon which two gentlo- 
men whe were with mo male reflexions with 
astonishment, Six days after all was dust.” 


1 





‘Medal to commemarute Anqurtt:t of Sewras Busbops. 


For on February 2, Charles had an apo- 
plectic stroke, Kon was summoned with 


other bishops, and for three days and nij 

0 stayed by he King’s edtide, nee 
spoke,” says Bishop Barnet, who in general 
views bia a be ome admiration, “with 
grest elevation ought and expres- 
sion, like a man inspired.” But theKing was 
and had long been a Roman Catholic, and 
though, on Yeon's remonstrance, he dismissed 
the Duchess of Portamouth from his dying 
chamber, ho listened with cold obstinacyevan 
to Kon and Sancroft. They bately thought 
themaclvea justified in pronouncing the abso- 
Intion over his imperfect penitence ; hut ho 
mado excuses when they urged him to 1¢- 
ceive the Torl’s Supper. Finally, the room 
wos emptied of its crowd of courtiors, the 
yriest, Robert Huddleston, was amuggled in 
{iy aback air, und Charles. reoarved. the 
Inst ritea of tho Church of Rome. 

Ken wont to tho boautiful palaco of Bath 
and Wells. He was a poor man, and hid to 
lorrow the moncy for Ins fees atid farniture. 
fustead of the usnul wasteful conaecration 
bunquet, he sent £100 to tho building of the 
new 8t, Paul's, The day had not yet come 
{or that incessant routine of toil and feverish 
opiscopal activity of which the initiative was 
given by the late Buhop Wilbortorce , bat 
Kan set & beautiful oxample of meehness and 
charity, and invited twelve poor men to dine 
with him overy Sunday. On Ajnil 23, 1685, 
ho walked beride the new king, James IL, in 
the procession to the Abbey, and stood by tho 
sepa of tho throne at the consecration. 
ing the wretched and ill-starred rebellion of 
Monmouth he distingnishod himself by doeds 
of mercy to the unhappy prisoners. 

July 15, 1688, he was appointed to attend 
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Monmouth st bis execution, and he tried to 
do his duty faithfully, but soems to have 
shown loss tact und sympathy than omal 
After this followed the horrors of the Bloody 
Assize, Kon had the courage to remonstrate 
with tho brutal Jofiroy, and when his appeals 
were unavailing, he devoted himeclf to the 
taak of alleviating, to the utmost of his power, 
the anguish of the misorable victims, He 
also exerted himself to collect funds for the 
French Protestants, of whom thousands had, 
doen reduoed to destitution hy the bigotry 
and despotism of Lows XIV., when ho re- 
voked the Edict of Nantes on Octoher 18, 
1685. Ho still continued the hfe of a loving 
pastor and strict ascetic, Even when he 
visited London it was noted of him— 
Date thn ambled pros pce? 

The quict round of his opiscopal duties 
was rudely disturbed by the King’s firet 
Declaration of Indulgenca, on Apuil 4, 1687. 
At first many of tho Dissontors were deceived 
by an act which had no other purpose than 
that to which, with headstrong fanaticiam, 
James his whole heart—the 
aubversion of the Protestant religion, 
at Bath and at Whitchall Ken preached ser- 
mons which wero intonded as manifestoes on 
bebalf of the Church of England. On Apiil 
3, 1688, James insued his second Doclara- 
tion, He tried to pose as the apostle of 
toleration and hberty of conscience, while be 
was usurping un illegal power to dispense 
with tho tost of office imposed by Parliamont, 
and was straining overy nerve to fill all the 
mportant dignities m the kingdom with Ho 
manists and time servers, Unbappily for 
himself, and happily for Fugland. james 
ordered the to read his second Declara- 
tion aloud in their churches, The clorgy, 
almost to a man, refnsod, nd thereby saved 





‘Rewrese Sede of Modal. 
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tho libertios of England. ‘The unanimous 
coumge shown by norly the whole body of 
tho Londou incnmbenta was chiefly duo to 
tho manly determination of Fowler, Vicar of 
St. Gilos, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, 
who, at a mecting of the clergy, got up 
xail’ sid that whoever rend the document 
ho wont not, Then it was that Sancroft 
sunraoned to Lamboth 29 many bishops as 
contd be convonod. On May 18 tho seven 


16 


Ho joined, indeed, in tho unanimous vote for 
tha ‘declaration “that it wan found by ex- 
perience to be inconsistent with the enfoty 
and welfare of tho Protestant religion to be 
governed by a Popish prince ;” but he was 
in favour of a rogency, which was the eecrot 
wish of Mary horself—and he would not do- 
clare tho throne vacant. William, however, 
refused to bo “his wife's gentloman usher,” 
and said that if ho was not made king ho 


bishops—Sancroft, Archbishop of Canter- would simply leavo tho nation to itaolf, and 
bary, Lloyd of St. Axaph, Tumer of Ely, | to the tandot mereioa of James. "The'reto- 
Lake of Chichester, Ken, White of Peter-! Intion was then passed “thut William and 
horongh, and Trelawney of Dristol—signed , Mary should be declared King and Queen.” 
their memorable petition, und taking it with ! Ken was one of the twelve hishoys who pro- 
thom, droppoi down the river from Lambeth ' tested against it, Uo ujposod tho now oaths 
to Whitehall, Sunderland refused to roud ' which wero roynirod of tho clorgy, which all 
it to the King, but informed him that the It a fow of the bishops ultimately took. 
hishops were present. With the samo blind- theso wore Sancvott, Whito, Framp 
ness Which marked all his conduct, he ex- ton, Lioyd, Turner, and himself. On Fébroary 
posted only some flattering acceptance of hia{ 12th Ken left tho House of Lords for ever 
cherished design, 80 ‘hat though it was past ' and retired to Wella. 

ton at wight ‘he graciously received them.} His final decision was not arrived at 
They Presented their pen kneeling. He without hositation, and for this hesitation he 
bale rise, and as he read it grew agi was “vehemontly assaulted and suspected 
with and disappointment. “This iss by both sides.” In 1689 he wont up to 
tan of rebellion. ama king; I will London to consult his old and doar friond 
be obeyed. Ia this your Church of England Dr. Hooper, Rector of Lambeth, who hod 
loyalty? This is a groat aurpriso tome. I takon the ouths, He never withdrow his 





suid not expect: it from some of you ;” and 
thon, in his usual fashion, be wont on re- 
iterating the sentence, “Thin is a standard 
of rebellion.” At lsat Trelawney grew in- 
dignant, and answered with groat apirit. 
Ken pleaded with the angry king with calm 
and noble dignity ; and when his arguments 
vore of no avail bo simply raid, “ Cod’s will 


Jove and rospect from those who in a gees. 
tion of difficulty took a different aido from 
his own, and one ovening the Rector almost 
ded him to yield. Next mornin 

over, ho tokl Hooper that whilo he did 
not question that ho and others had takon 
tho oaths with a good conscience, ho must 
‘beg his friend to ore him no moro, “ for 


ho done!” should 1 ho persuaded to comply, und after 
‘Tho bishops retired to Lamboth by water, ses reason to repent, you would mako mo 
and next torning found to their amazoment the most iniscrable man in the world.” Upon 
that some one—was it Sunderland *—had which the Doctor said, “he woull nover 
treacherously made their petition public, and montion the subject any more to him, for 
that the hawkers were solling it in the streota God forbid ho should take them.” 
of London to enraptured thousands. Intollectually Ken was in the » but 
It is needless to ropoat tho thrilling story ! morally, with tho views which he had always 
of what took place on the following Sunday, entortained, he was supremely in the right. 
ur to narrate the trial of the seven bishops, ' Like othor saints of God, he waa deaperately 
which every one has read with breathless afraid leat his interosta should tempt him 
intorest in the matchlow narrative of Macau- | into tho opposite direction from hin dutios, 
lay. For somo timc Ken wan one of the moat | and the fact thut by taking the oaths ho had 
prominent mon in the kingdom, and during jing to lose and everything to gain, con- 
those days of anxiety, and amid tho blaze of | stituted to his tender conscience an uN 
fopslacity which followol it,no word escaped ment of overwhelming force againet his 
him which waa unworthy of his naile | doing ao. 
reputation. lic was allowed to stay at Bath and Wells 
‘hen followed the Revolution. On No-'for a year, and efforts were made to find 
‘vernbor bth, 1688, William, Prines of ' pome modus rivendi by which the deprivation 
landed at Torbay. On December 18th Jamea' might be avoided. It was in vain, On 
fled. Ken tock no part in the Revolution. April 6, 1691, the non-juring bishops were 
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deprived, and in Juno, 1691, Richard Kidder 
was appoiutod to tho bishomic, which moan 
while Hover yo, out of rospoct to Kon, had 
doclinod. Kiddor esi afterwards that “ ho 
had often .opented of uceepting it, and loohed 
on it as a qioat infelicity.” On November 26, 
1703, ho aud his wife were killed as they lay 
in bod by the fall of a stack of chomneys, 
blown down upon the roof of the palaws by 
the storm of that iromeudlous night 
Kon retitud to poverty and homelosnose. 
Ho had as a bishop distributed hw income 
in the cause of charity, and fium his six years’ 
opiscopaty he took nothing away bui £700, 
which acctned to him from the sale of his 
effocta. Ho used to be reon going on a sorry 
nag,” and ina threadDaro cussock, yot he was 
nut wholly uuhappy. Ho had made a great 
sacrifice in tho cause of consciences. He was 
welcomed into the houses of his brother Non- 
jurors, and alao of those who continued to be 
his loving friends though they had taken tho 
onthe, 7 monet ae vas the stately rosi- 
deace ia friend, Lord Weymouth, at 
Longleat, and Longloat derives » far deeper 
and swoeter interest from the fact that it 
gave sheltor toa saint than from all the other 
annals of its noble owners. He meskly 
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bore the taunts and 
tions of the 
ti-jacobites, and 
lived. or vomse time 8 
lifo of danger. Yet 
he atoutly rosisted 
and denounced the 
attompt of some of 
his nov-juring bre 
to. 


tion of two others 
as bishops, and he 
bore al the odium 
of refusing to go to 
extremes with his 
own party. 

‘A gleam of bright- 
it abe 
yoara, 
On Se r 6, 
1701, James IL. died, 
and he was followed 
to the grave by Wil- 
Tiam on March 8, 
a ete Anno 
was sposotl 
towards hi, af. 
tor tho death of Kid 
der, in accordance 
with his own wishes, the vacant Bishopric of 
Bath and Welly was offered to his old fiend, 
Di Hooper. There is no doubt that ho might 
himsolf ovo eon restored to it, but ho had 
Jong determined to end the non-juring sehism 
by a voluntary resignation. He urged his 
friend to accept it, and rosigned. Lo writes, 
J evuhed by 
The pus 

vt 
Talat 


Tuhap's Palace, Wells 


sak Secren nd rear ith a, 
off tht hallowod bund shakes, 
fia. wight could ender is 
But Ken waa not forgotton. The Queen, 
at Bishop Hooper's suggestion, gavo him a 
ion of £300 a year from the Treasury. 
‘en, now old and in fecble health, to whom 
Lord Weymouth had already granted an 
annuity of £80 a year, accepted tho hindly 
offor, and the Last seven yea of his lifo, 
after the fourteen years tual which had 
elapsed since bis deprivation, were passod in 
and comfort. On March 10, 1711, ho 
Bost cosoes eat doth was ner 
spent tho evening in destroying i 
Papers which were likely to te any 
it eas. On March 19, at leat, he 
peacefully breathed his last. On 21, 
twelve poor men bore his body to the quist, 
grave in Frome Selwood. His funeral and 
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his tomb were of the humblost description, 
in accordance with the charactor of lus life 
and his own dosiro, 

So passed away the “sciaphic doctor ” of 


tha English Ohurch. It has boon said that 
by his tho Morning, Evening, 
find tho les ‘hnown Midnight Hymn—he 


has conferred u greater bonefit upon posterity 
than if ho bad founded three Hosplaln Ye 
had always beon hia devout and earnest wish 
that the saints of God might praise God in 
wurde of Hie aoe ths Wa has been abun- 
ly grant i or poems, though 
they are always Panutitad in sentiment and 
ten bright ‘in are i 
ead. They aro pees of ast, baka one 
who did not poasess “the vision und the 
faculty divine” of the poet. But it was not 
in vain thet he, like another diaplacod bishop 
to whom he compares himself—St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus—devoted to sacred song what 
ho calls “ the small dolorous remuant of my 
days.” There is « valuo in the thoughts 
which he exp essed apart from the too prosaic 
verse in whieb he enshrined thom, and they 
brought him the most pow o1ful anodynes for 
his many sorrows. If ovor he were inclined 
to aigh that he had boon unable to take that 
view of duty which 
hal been innocently oe 
taken by the groat 
majority of the 
English ¢loney, aud 
among them by not 
& fow for whom ho 
felt the deopost re- 
gud, yet, on the 
othor hand, he must, 
have folt that he 
had been ennohlod 
and purified by suf- 
fering, tried by fire 
even a8 ailvor is 
tried, that every 
speck of dross may 
bo purged away, A 
saint's careot badly 
over seems to be 
perfoct unloss it be 
crowned by sorrow. 
Ken rebuked the 
Dukeof Monmouth, 
and stood beside hira 


Mary ; ho had boon 
; bs bad cl 

ion dislike of Wil- 
liam IIL ; he had braved the narrow, gloomy, 
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and remorseless fanaticism of James IL, after 
sharing m lus coronation ; he had faithful; 
told Charles II. his faults while he lived, 
and exhoited him to repentance as he lay 
dying. But though he stool before kings 
ho never could and never woul be a 
courtier, One hing impaisonol, another de- 
paved him ‘Thus he lod payed. his pare 
ko = man on the glaring stuge of success 
and pubheity, but his figure ucquues a yet 
moro heroic and puthetioc gramteur as ho 
foes poverty and oxile fom his home, and 
devotes tho last twenty-one years of his hic 
to song, sad piety, and molitation |The 
Church of Eng! owos him a deep debt for 
tho holy example which shed around him a 
far brightor lustre than his mitre could confer, 
and sho will over remember with gratitude 
that after he had shared with bis non-juring 
brethren their great self sncrifice, his exyru 
sito modoration and charity healed tho achism 
which othorwise might have bean continued 
for many years, 118s pethaps to loveliest 
figure in an age ful moral catastropho, 
and thoro js no yoward arhich hho coud have 
mote desired than tho uno which God lan 
ted to him—that os for tho past two 
centuries so for many 4 generation yet to 





Market Plan, Wille, 


come, it is in Ais words that in many an 

ish home the outgoings of the morning, 
‘evening shall praise God. 

In this paper we have only given the 
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briefest outline of his lifo ; but all who love ‘That dared with royal powers to cops, 
his memory will find their reverence for him Ale ier Decker whe ait bape 
fully gratified in the new biography by ‘To conquer wnrenstang.”” 


the Dean of Wells, 
T will end by quot 
ing two vanes = 
the graceful lines 
upon his grave by 
tho late Lord Mough- 
ton: 


“Whe was than father of the 
‘chart 
Hy ene a0 
invita amEht anequinans 
Tor rerord of hve alory ; 
nil Recent eition 
‘The fate of holy mew = 
nea tin Gham 
bs : 
Yr fet Bf basbop Ken. 


A nee tn eonty eR 


oti want joy inher 
tat hw and joy inherits, 
cuatewor’ mathe’ chara 





ook Re 
“Lar = # rabop Ken's Tomb in Nome Rolwood, 


SAVED AS BY FIRE, 
Br E. M, MARSI, Avimon ov “Bianan,”  Epriware,” arc. 


aoe fight und had beon conquered, lying holploss 
CHAPTER XXVI.-—DoTH PROPONAT. BELLA tana fech expecting Tothing fut a 
BBD fe Maur full back on hie pillow sharp etroko and tion the end; but tha bluto 
and struggled with this new terror, Le was tuned asido and tho face of o friond 
triod to face it, to grapple with it. Never | looked down on him, a cool hand was laid 
haul his bolief in un all-porvading, all-eralrue- | upon his heated brow. ‘The oyes of his ima- 
ing goodness, received such a blow. Oh, the | gination scemod vivitied when his outwant 
cruclty of it} What had ho done that this |sight wax blotted out. An if in bostitic 
grout source of joy should beclwed for him? vision he could | I have seen the 
‘A. Diiwl artist! Sorried ranks of doubt Christ” 
stool up with sharp and jegrod points Hike «Thus far "he had been permitted to at 
the Merlin Seas to shipwreek bia faith. All now he munt learn to ondure. But tho sorast 
~~ Tif” hhadl gloried in overcoming difi- part of tho trial was that “Thus far” waa 
culties, it then fhe had not beon deprived of suid to his art, that which had crowned his 
ight and Leauty ; nature had filled in allthe lile with glory and dolight, his greater solf, 
gaps Lhst might have been wanting to round the ontcome of all his thoughts that had 
Kis cxistonce, Oh, that ho had clied insteud beautified and icealised his very boing. 
of living an animato log, moving at the will "Know that I um (od” “Had ‘we not 
of another! Ho seemed to have no foothold recognised Him in the sunshine and soon 
zone, Instead of graping anything soli, tim in every flower *| Was He hid beenuse 
iii hunds wore full of treacherous aesireed ; a clond had immo the sunt What would 
the rocks ho thonght invulnemble had tured hin painting have boen without one prey tint § 
fo erumbling sandstone, | Ho hoard onco snd was lis Ifo to ho one nnelowied, joy 
more tho roar of the waves, the broaking up Would it not be hut a poor work of art, this 
of the schooner, a sudden blow, and—dark- lifo of his in the end, if the shadows were 
nese. “Oh, Christ, have merey i” was all he | loft out? Yes; ho conld “be still.” So Dot 
could say, and ont of the darkness a voies [found him. She had fled to her room and 





came clear as if spoken alond, 
‘Be atill, and know that I'am God.” 
And there was a great calm. He lay as “It can’t be true,” sho moanol, “It can't 
ins tranoo; he bad fought. a hand-tohand | be true!” 


flung open the casement ; sho would suffo- 
cate, 
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es 


Then a strange gleam like a sudden flash 
of the westering sun woke in her fare, gradn- 
ally settling into a grave, aweet 
of purpose, the grey of the twilight that 
promises a brighter morning. she 
saw the poaceful look on Cosur de Lion's 

“tuoo, sho fancied he conkd not have under- 


“Ts that you, Dorothy 1” he oskod. Ilo 
often forgot the “ Miss” now. 

“Tt ia I, my Jord. Twill wait with you 
till Sir Bornurd comoa back, if you care to 
havo me.” 


1 feol liko prisoning a hird to keep you to 


cagod in a sick-room, little one.” 

‘She made no answor ; a slight sob choked 
hor voice, He glanced np anziausly. “Do- 
rothy, what are you crying for? Sit down. 
I want to ask you a question.” 

Was it about his aight? No; he only 
asked quiotly- - 

“Was it a protest against my words that 
made you take iny hancl that night? It was 
yor was it not?” 

he could only have seen hor blush! She 
mani to stammer, “It was not true, you 


mow. 

He half langhed. “ How do you know it 
was not? Who would caro if 1 wore in my 
prave tomorrow} My voxt heir would pro- 

ibly say, ‘Poor fellow |’ and then set about 
claiming his inheritance.” 

“Care! Why Mimaoll, and Sir Bernard, 
and Phyllis, and—” sho pulled up abruptly. 
“Oh, it is eruel to say wo should not caro!” 
Sho felt safe in the univoraal “ we.” 

“And you took tho troublo to go all the 
way to tho cliff to show mo J waa not utterly 
unthought of?” 

“Thad not mid good-night to you, and I 
pictured you drowned —lead—ax E thought 
you wore when I held you.” 

She had gone on impulsively, focling as if 
she must speak out all the pain of that tor- 
rible night; but all that might be implied in 
her words struck her suddenly, Sho paured 
in confusion, thon went on hurriedly, “7 
inean whon the doctor was looking at you.” 

“Dorothy, you wore not down in that 
crowd and storm the whole time?” His tono 
was impatiently eager. 

Tours brimmed over the girl’s eyes. Now 
he thought her unmaidenly. 

“Was it wrong 1” sho pleaded. “I could 
not, indeed I conld not stay away. Fancy, 
if you had boon brought home dost!” Her 


voice sank to = whisper, “It would have loua 


killed me; I know it would.” Sho pte 
passionately, then shrank into s corner. 
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sho had betrayed herself! Sho was on the 
point of darting off, when Lord St. Muur’s 
Yoice arrested her. 
“Humming-bird, where are yout Give 
| me onr hand.” 
went forward and laid her small fingere 
in hin, 

“Dorothy, do you know that [ am blind 1” 
Hoe felt 9 tremor go through hor. “Do yon 
not think T had hetter havo diel 1” 

“Ab, no, 001” who annwerotl piteouly. 
Wi matt iad Soon bottor nut 

han to liveg lonely, sighticss man, a trouble 
others.” 


“I wish I had four logs,” interrupted Dot, 
Sho must say romothing to provent horvalf 
eying or bevoming sentimental, she dared 
not give way. 

St, Maur looked surprised, It soomod a 
somewhst hoartlous remark.“ Why 1” 

“I might be your dog Tray thon, 

“Poor little chained dog,” he said, half 
playfully, half tenderly, 

“Chamed, no; it would be better than 
liberty elsewhere.” 

“You havo a eelf-sacrificing dinposition, 


Dorothy. 
a Balances 14 You aro laughing at 


my lord.’ 
me soomed to matter little to hor now that 
he knew she lovod him, ho would pass on 
and forgot; only if sho could be his little 
dog Tray, to wait upon him, to guide him, 
to cheor him and make him smile us sho had 
often dono, at any rato until he was st 
enough to find one of his own secking in h 
own sphoro. What noble Jay in the land 
would not be proud to bo his scoond sight # 
and now he mocked her with tho torm self. 
sacrifice, when it would be the glory of her 
life to look back upon the time when she had 
heen useful to him. How could ho undor- 
stand her prosumption? Sho tried to disen- 
gage hor hand, but fod it held more 
firmly. 

“Laughing at you! you move me almost 
to tears, Child, dlo you know what you are 
doing, offering ‘to throw away your freah 
young lifo upon ono maimed, whom you 
Noult bare te lead about You tempt rae 
rorely to aay, come and be my eyes, my joy, 
my wife; but my dog ‘Tray must he nome 
hiteling, ‘not my winsome Dorothy Mark 
ham.” 


He let go hor hand. Dot listonod in 
amazement, wondering dclight, and tremu- 
doubts and fears, Hud she misunder- 
him? When he loosened his clasp, she 
‘felt like a child who has lost its way. She 
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sank on her knees and laid hor forehead on 
hin strong rigit hand; it moved, and was 
laid tenderly upon the howed head. 
“Dorothy,” be said softly, “do you love 
met” 

“ My lord,” she answored humbly, “I am 
only a little Hower for yon to pluck or throw 
away aa you will; but if not yours, none 
el’s.” 

“Twill plack you and woar yon in my 
boeom.” Her whole framo vibrated to his 
words, “Little bind, are you afraid of mo? 
Nestle close, your home is in my heart.” 
‘Then ho sighed wostily. 

“Dorothy, I cannot sco you; it scoms but 
cruel kindness,” 

He folt hor lips touch his sightless eyos. 
With his one freo urm ho drow her towanis 
him, and for a moment hor soft cheek rested 
against his, ‘Thon she hastily disengaged 
hervelf; sho bai heard footalope, Spring. 
ing to the door she cneountered Miss Dallas, 
anil nearly upsct the old lady's equilibrium 

flingi r arms round her nock and 
giving her a great hug ; but before 
could expostalate Dot had darted down the 
atair, and without hat or cloak hnd disup- 
peared into the garden. 

“That madcap child!” exelnimed Miss 
Dallas, a8 sho went up to Lord St. Maur. 
“I thought Bernard was hero; yon havo 
aurely nut hecn alone ull thix while 1” 

“No, Dorothy went away for a short timo, 
‘but cumo hack to keop me company.” 

“1 really aball have to toll her she i, no 
longer a child, to fly in and out of a gentle- 
man’s room in thix way. You munt oxcuse 
her, my lord, she is no unsophisticated avd 
guilelons.” 

“Hal she not better remain so?” replied 
St. Maur quietly. “But I hopo you will 
not ecold her now, Miss Dallas; it docs not 
matter, for Humming-binl is going to be my 
dog Tray.” 

“Your what ?” 

St, Mour lightly tonchod his eyes. “Do 
you not know, my dear friend, that theso 
are nveleas #” 

‘1 fearod it,” sho answerod gravely ; “but 
porlane ft. may be only tomporary. I havo 

oard of such cases,” 
tones it be ol bahay od 

i it lest it al an illusory hopo. 
Thave had a hard struggle to nay, it ia 
well; but I have said it and now I am con- 
tent, for Dorothy came and said to be my 
dog ‘Tray would be an enviable osition, 20 
aa ht her worthy of a higher station 
I have asked her to be my wife, and she has 
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not said no. It seems almost wicked to bind 
her to a blind man, but the temptation was 
too strong.” 

“T cannot realiso her as anything bub a 
child,” said Miss Dallas, with astonishment 
depicted on her countenance, “I should ay 
soon think of Dot with a toy as with « 
coronet.”” 

St. Mour smiled. “1 think sho has shown 
a brave, womanly spirit lately, dear friond.” 

“Yes, che has. You are sure, my lord, 
tlut it is more than moro fancy or gratitude 
for hor evident delight in ministering to you 
that has prompted your offort I should he 
sorry for doar Joy Markham’s daughter to 
bo the plaything of an hour. Forgive my 
question, it implies no doubt of you, but 
your generous heart might bo deceived.” 

‘He extendod his “Tf regaining my 
x ight entailod the loss of my little Doro- 

hy, 1 would romain blind ; will that con- 
tent yout” 

* Dot will indecd boa happy woman,” said 
Mise Dallas, “My doar ihe is tho 


lord, she is 
‘Mamsell luckiet gin 1 kuow 3 he has tho making of 


a fine ter, and to no one could tho 
moulding of it he better entrusted thin to 
yourself.” 

“You flattering Mutmsell! as those who 
love call you,” did he with a gleam of 
hia old gaiety in ‘hin faco, “I feel a new 
man,” he continued, “and when Bernunl 
comes back we will have a talk about those 
eyes of mine, and you will Iut me reo, | 
moan feo}, Dorothy ’s rence ty much ox I 
can; sho is Tike a draught of wine to mo, 
and small as her hand ix, you can’t imagine 
how cool aml firm it feola, soft to the touel: 
pet reassnring and strong, Mush, I hear 
her fluttering outside, half afraid to enter; 
it is wonderin] how one can hear when ono 
can’t seo, This world is made up of com 
ponsations, May who come int” 

‘Miss Datlas went to the door. Shyly glid, 
with a tremulous smilo on her lipa and a 
flitting colour on hor checks, Dot faced the 
old lady. 

“Como in, dear child, you lucky child!” 
“ Mamscll,” sho whispered, “I am go glad 
's blind.” 


he's 
“Naughty girl 1" 
eee ee eet handicap, like 
ints in billiurds. And even then I am far 
“You enigmatical Dot,” ssid Miss Dallas, 
‘The girl ste] up to the bed. He raised 
her hand softly to his lips as she beat for- 
ward, saying, 
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“Cwur de Lion, the sailor and the boy 
Ben are going away to-morrow, they want 
to yoo you and thank you, they come 
up? They are with Sir Bernard.” 

“Don't Jot them know [ can’t see, it might 
distress them,” was his roply. “Let them 
come by all incans.” 

If gratitude conld havo mado up to St. 
Maur for what he hail suffered he would 
have been well repaid, and after hosring the 
sailor's story his sympathetic nature felt in 
great measure rewarded. 

Ben wos tho son of 2 woman the man 
had loved from boyhood, but when aho grew 
up she married his moro favoured rival. 

years previously to the wreck sho had 
beon left a widow in straitenod cireum- 
atances, anil he had again askod her to bo 
his wifo, She had refused him, telling him 
he was worth botter than a socond love; but 
he had porsistod, and nothing contenting 
Ben but  soafaring life, he had promised to 
be surety for the lad on condition that she 
would have him if he brought her son back 
in safety. 

Tears rolled down the rigged fellow's 
choeks as he almost Llessed St. Maur for 
grins the boy life and himself bappinces, 

wur's threatened blindness had got wind 
in the village and thix uddod piqnancy to the ‘ 


‘man’a distress. It was a trying interviow, 
and very angry was the «doctor that it lat 
been ittod ; so a8 8 pnnishment “ Corur 


do Lion” was kept extra quiet. Dut did not 
taind, for ahy waa allowed to wait on him, 
and soon learnt with deft fingors to dross 
his wounds and bandago his arm. By tho 
time he was strouger she had «ite regained 
hor clasticity, und tessed and tormented him 
vai lor all ho 

invalid; but unilorall hor gaicty was s gnaw- 
ing anxioty to hear the vortlict of the oculi 
who was sent for from London. Sho felt 
angry with herself for not wishing it to bo 
favourablo, it waa so wicked ; but she could 
not help it, for then Lord St. Maur would 
not her, She had not in tho least 
realised that he loved her, irrespective of the 
use she could bo. He had accoptod her 
sacrifice, as ho termed it, and that was enough 
for her; bnt if he cowld see aguin, ho might 
regret that he had in a fit of gencrosity, for, 


tered by his weaknoss, bound himsolf to ber. ' loggard. 


Had she not, in fact, proposed to him$ It 
had seemed an easy thing to do when he was 
blind—he could not seo her Uinshes ; Lut | 
ob! to face him and meet his cyos!’ She 
would run away and hide rather. She in- 
spected herself in the mirror and frowned 
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at her image ; she measured her height from 
the ground, and stretched her amall figure to 
its utmost, and pnt on her highest-heeled 
shous ; but with it all rho could not make it 
much more than five foet. 

“Hidienlous!” she ried, and gave her 
foot ita customary little stamp of determi- 
uation and annoyance.“ Yos,” shaking hor 
head at hor reflection, “simply ridiculous, 
Dorothy Markham, yon ought to he shamed 
of yourself. You lady St. Maur, indood ! 
Poof! only a midge, when he onght to marry 
queen or a duchesn. You are perhaps fit 
to be bis little dog Tray, but uot his eaun- 
toas!” 

She gave. short laugh, more satirieal than 
mirthfal, then the lange brown eyes filled 
with tears ; sho extended hor arma aa if in 
renunciation, calling St, Maur by tho uame 
rho had never used to himself.“ Geufrey, 
dear love, I will only stay un long as I con be 
of help to you, and then—- 

Se en 

St. Many thought it was anxiety on hia 
behalf that made hor so quiet and yet ac 
tenderly watchful of his every need thut day 
‘on which his fate was to be known, Wil 
the octlist waa with him Dut wandered into 
overy vucant roum from aliecr revUoraness— 
it seemed life or death with her, 

At last sho hoard Miss Dalles calling, In 
the oll lady's beaming face she read her 
doom. 

“Dear child, it in better than we could 
have hoped. Mr. Carstairs calls it dixplace- 
ment of the rotina, I think, requiring » oare- 
ful operation, but with every prospect of 


oblivion of his being an sueceas.’ 


Dot shrank at that word, but Min Dallas 


cculist continuod choorfully : 


“ He will have to be kept quiet fur sory 
weeks, and then he will probably be ax wol) 
as ever again.” 

“When is tho operation to het” ssked 
Dot calmly. 

“To-morrow.” 

Suave for bor vk] nervons trick of twining 
her fingers in each other tho girl showod no 
cmotion. She stood gazing out of the win- 
low at the growing dusk, thon with strangely 

stop lofi the room, Slowly sho 
mounted the steirs and paused 4 moment at 
St. Maura door; a ai almost a sub, 
escaped her, and passing by, ehe put on her 
ings and went out. ; 
walked up the cliff and stood staring 
atthe sea, It looked so cold, #0 like some 
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face on which the gre 
were aettling down, that she shivered. 
hardly know which was worso, this calm 
anpoct or when lashed into fury—there was 
action there, something to do, something to 
Dattlo against. Now it was death. Wearily 
she wended her way back. Comr de Lion 
must find no change in her; her face, thank 
God, he could not seo. 

How choory the house looked when she 
returned! Hope gleamed in the lunplight 
that ahone on the pretty china tea-sorvico ; 
hope danced in the sghly burning fro and 


tints of death 
She 


svomed reflected in Mias Dallas’s kinlly face, and sho 


and spoke in the cheary ving of hor voice as 
he welcomod the girl. 

“Just in time to give us ‘the oup, that 
choora but not inebriates,’ my dear, Ber- 
nard stil] with Lord St Maur ?” 

ae) not know i L have not been in.” 

“Not” The okt lady looked surprised, 
“When you take his toa, you ean toll 
Bernard his iy realy. 1 must apologise ; 
‘Mr. Carstairs, Mins Markham.” 

Dot bowol frigidly. Sho hated the man 
who was to bring buck light to “Cazur de 
Lion” and plunge her into darkness. 

Soon whe ruse and found her way to the 
invalid’s room, Kagorly St, Maur said, 
“Naughty Dorothy, shy have you not been 
to congratulato mi 

“Liolt rustle nd went for u walk. I 
vomuinod out longer than J intended.” 

“Wore you so foarful the verdict would 
Ve unfavourable? Al, 1 shall seo to paint 
once more! 'T'! hink of it, Humming-bi 
you not glad 1” 

“Do you require me to tell yout How 
can I ‘but rejoice?” 

‘There waa that in tho sound of ber voice 
that told St, Maur’s quick oar somothing waa 
amiss. Ho noarly sculdod himself in drink- 
ing hia toa quickly, lost sho should disappear 

ro he had finished. 

As be handod her back the cup she said 
gontly, 
‘on’t you ross? Yon have done too 
much today. I will sit by the fire and not 
disturb you till Sir Bernard comes back.” 
wt only roply uu to take ber hand; it 

é icy cold; then he passed his fingers over 
her faco, tho checks wero ftushed and the 
eyelashes wet, 

yo he eaid quietly. “Sit down 


Pe stad hol in tow chr by i 
side, 

« Humming-bird, ave you sorry that 
sclfsncriiee will not be needed, and “hat 
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after all I shall not roquire my little dog 


“Bor 
Dorothy! her worst foara wore rea- 
lised, He would not want her now, She 
had once showed that she loved bim, now ehe 
could be brave to hide it. He had been 
in his response to her outspoken 
disre to give horeell up to him ; io would 
bers sete a 
& regret 0 We 

not show it t© her; he likod to carcss and 
pot her os o chiki, but he would want a 
noble, clever woman for his life's companion, 
‘was noither ; so she answerod aimply, 
“T would not huve minded, but of course 
it is better for you; you always made mo 
think of the sun-god ; joy always seemed to 

flow low from you, ou, and ni yo il he he ld again 


“My littlo Tote hs he beri? at, “I 
shal nover forgot thut you were wiling to 
bind yourself to a blind mum. = Thauk G 
for your sake, that you will uot be called 
upon for your sacrifico ; I always folt ] was 

asking too much.” 

Dot did not wait for tho conclusion of the 
rentence, but hastily left ine Place; she vould 
Sulit ny more, As she vottly Kiseod his 

tear fell upon it that she had 
ly struggling to keep back by 
her eyelashes, Before he could 
it wa his astonishment, she had 
iy I the room. While ho lay in his 
= distressed that ho could uot rush 
after her o ask un explanation, sho was on 
‘are hor couch abutting hor hundkerchiof into hor 
mouth to try aud stifle the soba that neatly 
choked hor. It was nll over. St. Mar 
words, in their crucl kinducss, bul pero 
hor through sud through. She could only 
‘woop holplosaly, hopwloasly, Sho had thought 
heraclf so brave, but the poor little hoart was 
woll-nigh broken. Gradually hor sobs diod 
away, and she remainod utill and passive; 
ube felt as if everything were paralyeod, all 
hor powers of impulse suddenly frozen in 
their course. She wanted to be still for ever, 
i “Cour de Lion” 


ira requited hor sacrifice 1 Qh, that 


gabe ay she, did uot, know. 
dd wont in with hot-water a0 a 





rn 


Dot bad novor had & headache in 
Miss Dallas immediately want to see 
what was matter. Sho found the room 
im darkness, the fire nearly out, and Dot 
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iu her favourite position, stretched on the 
; There waa such utter abandou- 
ment and exhaustion in the attitude that 
‘Mias Dallas felt alarmod. She stooped over 
her and laid her hand upon the girl's hoad. 
It felt in a burning fever. Sho lifted heavy 
yos to her friond’s face, hardly seoming to 
recognise her at first, than she started u] 

“Oh, Mamscll, you should not have 
‘wonbled, 1 ‘am all right, only a little cold,” 

‘The old lady looked at her earnestly. 

“Dot, there is something on your mind. 
I have ‘noticed it all day. Have you and 
Lond St. Maur quarrolied ; or are you selfish 
enough to with to keop him in darknoas for 
the suke of boing necessury to him ?” 

Dot's lips quiverod, 

“%t does soem wicked,” she exclaimed 
passionately, “Dut I can't be glad, no, 1 can- 
not!” sho continued vehemently. “I didnot 
oxpoct him to love me as much us I Jove him ; 
how could he 3 but so long as he was blind he 
needed ine, but now I am only littlo Dot 
Markham again. He said he ahould nover 
forget my willing!.usa to sacrifice mysolf for 
him, but he no Jo ‘gor needed his little dog 
Tray. Did he thin < I would bind bim to his 
word! It was on!. Lecauso I ielt something 
within me that told I could brighten Ins 
Ee ait Llot him . ty Y uenrly ‘iki 

marry me. At least I show in 

that a prison with hita would be better ‘than 
liberty without him, and he calls it still a 
sacrifive! 1 hiv wife! 1 was crazy to think 
vf it, Qe will go out into the world ayuin 
and find a noble woman whom he can love. 
Dour Manwell, let him think it wus only 2 
child's passing faney. I will go home. I 
would not wound him for the world, I find 
Tam not ao brave as I thought.’ 

Her soba broke out afresh, Miss Tullas 
stroked the curly hair that was toed and 
tumbled ubout with reckless disregard of 

Jmow you are but a child 


tidinesa. 
“Dot, do Rie 

after all. I think you are wronging Lord St 
Maur. You murt have, misunderstood hi 
or your proconccived ideas huve ui 
your viows of his words, I will tell you 
what he said to me when I asked him whether 
ho was certain of himself, and you can judge 
of the depth of hia affection. He said, ‘If to 
regain my eyesight entailed the loss of my 
Tide Dorothy, —_ pao baa ie 

jot sprang up with a cry of joy, her eyes 
flashing like lightning through uw thunder 
ehower. But agein her face shadowed over. 


and good.’ 


‘Muansell, I am not worthy ; he is eo great big. 
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“Gaining or losing bis sight does not altor 
that fact, my dear.” 

“No, but I pet no points.” A faint tinge 
of saucinoss gleamed in hor amilo. “Then 
you think he will want mo whother I am of 
‘use to him or not!” 

“You silly child!” exclaimed Miss Dallna, 

j patting her check ; “mon don’t murry women 
only for their utility.” 

“No, porbaps not,” sid Dot humbly, 
“but then you see, I sm not even accom- 
pied, and ouly fivo foet high I thought 

might not evo my imperfoctions aud idealiae 
me, but there seems no chance of that,” 

Thon sho brighteued up. 

“J will toll him, if when ho sees mo again 
he is disappointed, not to mind raying vo. I 
will try and bear it, I will go and say it at 
cones, it will relicve my mind,” 

Tho dinner-bell rang. Dot looked dis 
payed at hor tumbled garb and dishovellod 


“Tt doos not matter,” said tho old lady 
Kindly, “ you can dino with Lord St. Maur. 
‘Dot clapped her hands, and hastily urrang- 
ing her dress, went to St, Maur’s room. She 
vponod tho door vory softly und cropt in on 
age All her nervousness had como back, 
felt inclined to run uway aguin, St. 
Maur wax impatiently waiting, woodoring 
what he had suid to grieve hia little Dorothy, 
whon he hewd » sigh, und a tremulou 
“Cosur de Li 


wi jon.” 
MS Doroty ho orivd, ‘litile bird, whore 


did tly tof You bave dovertod me 
nary all ay?” 


“Did you miss me 1” sho said softly. 

Miss you! how could I do othurwiso t” 

- 13 now ; but soun you will not want 
your little dog Tray.” 

‘Again that sigh; and this time it, soemod 
“ beta da St. Maur what th 

t to dawn upon St. Maur what tho 

gitl’s trouble was. It seemed ao uttorly in- 
comprehonsiblo to him that sho should so 
have misundoratood his love for her thut he 
could only hold her uilently in his loving clasp. 
‘Then he drew her down closor till hiv lips 
almost touched her chock, saying, 

“Dorothy, am I to loso my wito because I 
gain wy sight t orasl Dorothy |” 

She rubbed her curly hoad against his 
shoulder, thon said shyly, 
“You are quite, guile sure you want mis for 
wife?” 





a 
“Who cleo 1” giving her s gentle aqueozo, 
“Why, somebody grand and clever and 


% How was it you did not discover 1 re 
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quired so much before you propor to 
me?” 


‘A mischiovous smile croaned hin li 
“*T only proposed to be your dog ‘ay. I 
did not expect—" 

"Tho rost of tho sentence was lost as she 
burrowed hor head farther out of sight, 


“ You did not oxpect that I should want glus. 


some one, littleand piquant and brave, Child, 
look at me, like to feel your oyes, though 
Leannot see thom. Whon I heard that I 
should regain my sight, my first thought 
was that I was not dead to my art, you 
were not first simply bocanse I beliovol I 
should have my wit in any case; but next, 
in the delight of secing, waa the fact that I 
could watch each ripple on your speaking 
face, conld a0 Laie and Cadet to ny 
e thought, conld gaze into the eyes 

from the frat moment T aaw thom wero Hike 
lode-stars to me, What do you think bronght 
mo here and kopt mo hors! Some ono who 
is not grand nor big, but quite clever enough 
to keep my intolloct from rusting, somo ono 
who like the mimosa vibrates to every parsing 
breath or faintost touch. If I am Apollo, 
that aome one is my lyre. 









Dorothy, you are 


the music of my life. I had expected a truer do. 


note of joy than aver today, but instead, 
some jarring chord has marrod its harmony. 
‘What ia it, littlo one 1” 

mite still whilo he 


Dot had romainod 
apoke, his voice and words wero like heavonly 
melodica to her tired, craving heart. Her 
only anewer was to atroke his face coutem- 
platively, thon as he did sot speak but 
seemed to like tho procom, she remarked 
coaxingly, 

“Carr de Lion, will you say just once, 
“Dorothy, I love you better than any ouo else 
in tho vot, and Lis y not to bo tina 
pointed with you when I see you again 

She ear aa earnest that St. 
Maur grati repeating it very 
gravely. ‘Thon he kissed her over and over 
again, os if by that moans to express what 
macro wonls could not say. 

Oh, the happy weeks that followod, 90 peace- 
ful and so ma, so unruffied! Geoilrey St. 
Manr aways Tooked back in them as oa 
tine of reat, a putting aside to 
{es lols works he couk Took back and Shank 


"At last. the day came when ho was to #00 
tho uacloulod light of ‘day, when hie oyes 
could im the gi unaineTow ‘That 
Dot looked in Ker mirror oftener and foager 
on that morning than she had ever done 
before would not bo a bel, She put on 
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her brown plush dress—he liked her in brown, 
rho knew—thon sho robbed tho emall green- 
house of rome of its choicest gold chrysan- 
themums and faxtenod them in her laco 
ruffle. When this was accomplished she 
surveyed hersslf from top to too in Miss 
Toallas’s bedroom, where there was a pier* 
After « critical examination of tho 
whole effect, she heaved s grest sigh, und 
with a molodmpnatic swoep of her hand, re- 
marked aloud, 

“Well, if lie is not sutiafiod, I cannot help 
it. I can’t do better.” 
Thon she went with a beating huart to tho 


sitting-room. 

Once again Geoffroy St. Maur looked out 
upon God's world; the winter sun shono 
mildly yet cheerfully, not sufficient to make 
a glare, but sufficient’ to gladden and give a 
clear sparkle to the water. With intuitive 
sympathy ho had beeu left alone to look 
yen the face of his friend, his fair goddem, 

faturo ; but for once sho did not satisfy, he 
‘was just beginning to listen for « well-known 
sound, when he @ light footfull, the 
handle of tho door moved hesitatingly, He 
kopt his back turned, to see what she would 
She wont swiftly up to whore ho sat, 
and placed hor hunds across his eyor. 

“Guess!” 

Io leant his houl back, and phe suw the 
mile upon his lips as ho said, 

“My Dorothy.” 

Her hands fell down, and his eyes looked 
into hers. Oh, they were as blo as ever, 
and their light seemed to dazzle her as she 
startod back and doyrectingly jut up hor 
hand, giving sigus of precipitate flight, but 
ho sprang up, and cought hor in his arms. 

«Humming-bird, your wings aro clipped, 
come and let me look at you.” 

Hoheld her from him, and yazod his fill at 
the dainty little figuro, the glowing, lrilliant 
foco. At first eho kept her eyes down, but asa. 
flower is drawn upward to the sunlight, so at 
last they were lifted as if unwillingly, half- 
pling, halfroguich in their expression, 

low he rovelled in every dimple, in the 
short curly hair that would stray at ite sweet 
will in spite of every effort to keop it within 
bounds, in the sweop of tho long lashes, and 
the exquisite curves of tho rosy mouth that 

made for kissing! Bat she could not 
besr his gaze longor, she drooped and paled. 

“Cceur de Lion,” she pleaded, 

Then he showed some compunetion. 

“My little brown bind, my precious little 
Dorothy, Cosur de Lion’a Queen of Hearts!” 

She nestled in bis arme, 
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“Geoffrey, you are not disappointed 1” she has been starving hervelf to do good to 
Be dropped’on one kneo ber. wef . 

* Countess, I kiss your band.” ‘ith Madame's assistance Phyllis carried 

She laid hers on his head. bea fe hee orn zoom, end removing the 

“ My true knight!” thin bonnet, proceeded to 

Then she stooped and for the first time apply restoratives and warm the frozen 

‘med him on the lips. Umbs, Gradually as be Madelein @ recovered, 

moment that rested 
CHAPTER XXVII.—ON PILGRIMAGE. Phyllis ake abruply drew banda away 
Cumisrmas-TIDE in Parie—a typical Christ- that the girl was , and covered her 


pede tid pop deel depedrio 

the ronponig oth Soul be seal pad 
Tecipionta, wi 

the vale of w gift de) opendinn, ar 


fate be ini the chikdron’s Jsughter and 
big eee meer 

errenes Jit aa jecorated ehops, with an 
answering thrill of jay. Sho hal boon aaking 
Tittle purchases to take homo with her, for 
she had promisod to bo at ount eer 
the old year bad boen tolled to his funoral, 
pace heh ol How differently 
from the last! yot she was not unhappy, 
tooo the bad gained and lost xo much; the 
foe, aa to tho Jokod. at Wn epeownaie 
time, and 0 at the reprosenta- ‘ 
tions of the Babe in the or With out- 
stretched hands seated on the knoe of tho 
“Queen of Heavon,” with an almost childish 
sense of nearnt 


Madame Barret hurried forward 
exclamation, “ Dias! it i Seiad 
rrr —o 7 


peg Beale she end hastil; 
moe worthy Secing Phylli's Took of = 


wooo band on ber a she knelt 


eee! said, “You are like La Sainte 
Vi and I am a sinner,” 
are was intense self-loathing in her ex 
pression as abe spoke. 
ey ama ch ed wiry sks 
sou] ti atat 
sith vigorou shake of the bea. 
ze, che a fut dying by ines thar 
ness, in just d) to have 
somewhat to ire toolbars” 
"Teh tho Sistor, “it is because 
I must that Iam savi 


an! for thom, and 
they seam so far sagt tay com tt 
when one is on Pilgrimage, they say. You 


will remember mo Notre Damo de 
Lourdes.” 
Scour Madeloinc locked up. ‘! Madame 


Barret, I shall be content if when I lay my- 
her feet I hear the Lord Chriat “y, 

a oe Leondemn thoe’” Then 
rae woarily for a moment, and 
rest hero uwhile? I must be 


“pre too ill to go,” said Phyllis 

“Won's you stay all night aut lot 
a LEO 

ou are yory good, but I have 

my work 2 do and tho time is ahort, I 

sometimes get these attucke of faintness, but 

soon pass, Rest and warmth will re- 


vive ma” 
fetched « pillow and made Smur 


(oe 


lis 
@ lie down on the couch, covering 
with s rug, then seated herself in an 
opp, Lion at her feet. The 
uneasily at him, and sad, 
ou you mind patting your dog in the 
nervous,” 
Phyllis comp Sour Madeloine covered, 
_ her eyes with her hand and Jay so still that 


teal 
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Phyllis thought they 
bat under the 
they 


‘Tho) 
if k of patiout waiting. Her head was 
thrown against the chair, and her 
whole attitude betokened a sweet 

ly engendored by fatigue that welcomed 
the quiet of the litle chamber, and partly 
by thought that in another w. 
‘would be clasped in Bornard Ps arms 
and hear his tonder whisper of “My St. 
Cecilia.” She little know how a tiny flush 
stole into her cheeks, and her Lips broke 
their sad line and moltod into s delicate 
curve, the faint shadow of 2 smile. 

Sceor Madeleine watched bee withyobt such 
a fing, yearning, passionate desiro! It 
told of «wonderful Vower of solfrostraint 
snd eclfabnogation, undreamt-of ones, that 
the war we ioe there, stil, aa if un- 
conscious, holding fast to her purpose, of 
which the first step towards fulfilment sho 
intended to exocute that night Bix o'clock 
struck, sho started, abo not much time 
toupare, She found thot Phyllis had fallen 
into a sound slumber ; the girl's norves wero 
gverstrung, and hor cold walk had maile hor 

wey. . 

Slowly tho woman on tho couch rose, sho 
had been accustomed to sick chambers, 50 
‘thot her step was very noisoless; she donnod 
her bonnet and cloak, and ap] the 

per, and no one was by to rouse her, to 
say, Wako, Phyllis, wake! Sour Madoleine 
stretched out her hands with an appealing 
gosture, then knelt anc kissod a fold of the 
git’ dross. Softly she wont to the door, 
opened. it, and dl an instant as if irro- 
that, but 1 f Bost fon lion, who 
thongh imprivoned and disapproved 
of the ‘stealthy steps, mude her closs it hur- 
tiedly. Sho Lite Srey, deve the stairs, 
no ono was in tho ; sho gave a sigh of 
roliof and darted out into the eect Satan 
bittorly col it struck! Sho ehrank and shi- 
vorad, but wont on, hooding nothing, feeling 
nothing, but that the ond, was near. B 
avo her strength sho was just going to 
cab whon mph va vaio fell on her ae. 
“Two thinly clad pallid children were crouch- 
ing on tho ground, trying to infuse warmth 
into cach olbor by sitting close. One, a deli- 
cate looki , was saying to s small 
pinche aa, ‘imi, if weonly had a loaf 
Yo take frome 10 methor 1 1 wonder w! 
pesols ere pial 6 aren when woare 

and hungry? Mother looked so white 
and only smiled when I kissed her. Iwanted 


saw o pale, oval face, so 





never faltered in their unwearying gave. Mimi 
in 


abe i 
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to ask her if we were to have no supper, 
but T couldn't; ahe never compisina, dooa ahe, 


vanished. Eagerly 
the coin he took it to the nearest 


ine sped on, she had no money 
now to spare. Up the long steep ascent of 
tho Rae de Lafayette she toiled ; ite very 
directness was wolcome, her one idsa was to 
go stright to hor She arrived at the 
in de For du Nord in time, and taking 
8 firstclate tickot, got into an empty com 
; she wanted to be alone. 0 did 
not attempt to lio down and rest, but sat in 
the corner gazing ont on tho ever- 
scone. The train boro her on, through tho 
straggling suburbs of Paris, past long lines 
of sentinel-like poplurs that stroteh 
gaunt arms ovor the canala, no longor water- 
‘ways but froson hard, « silent thoroughfare. 
‘The sky was cold and cloar as stucl, the moon- 
light making ovory outline stand out with 
razor-like sharpneas, and throwing iu shadows 
with Indinn ink, eo black they loomed, Tho 
woman saw it all, bnt was only conscious of 
the stars throbbing, cach pulsation boatis 
in hor brain with maddening persistency. 
senaos ware lost in the one of feoling. She 
felt the pulsing of tho stars, each like a pio. 
prick marking ou tho pasty tracing the 
pattern of what had been, ot what might have 
been. The night passed like a dream ; sho 
knew she was on tho ea by Sho hissing ant 
the swirl of the paddles os they ti |, apd 
they too scemod to mark the beate of time, 
of time which would so soon end for hor. 
Once more sho stood on Hngliah soil; four 
years before, sho had loft it broken in pride 
and spirit, but with the wonderful power of 
‘beauty unimpaired; now hor foot trod the 
old accustomed ways, and not her most inti- 
mate friend could have recognised in the 
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read thus, 
shall 
lite? 


g 

z 

g 

* 
Eire 
FFE 


death of » man, & state of character which is 
heaven, or a state which is hell. To perish 
spiritually is consequently not to cease to be, 


tion was 
‘bo in fellowship with the divine mind. 
‘wo poasosa thia life we are joined to the whole 
family of God in heaven and on carth ; when 


That this kind ¢f life t end and 
satisfaction of our ‘is evidenced by the 
instinctive craving in every man for God and 
for the sheolutely and fair, and pure, 
‘We all know that in a Hfe which onght 
to he ours, o Ife which cannot be measured 


better instincts to discover its character, for 


Jeenk Obrist haa revealed it, “In Him was' 


life, and the life was the light of men.” “The 
Hfe was manifested, 


and we have seen it, and ' 
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bear witness and show unto you that eternal 
life which was with the Father, and was 
manifested ato us.” We can, therefore, 
never know what we possess in humanity, or 
what it is possible for as, as men, to reach, 
until we seo our bumanity ss it is in Christ. 
We are, perhaps, in s better position nor 
to understand the question— isa man 
should he gain the whole world and 
this life? it in put as an affsir of 
merchandise. In ono scale is placed “the 
whole world,” by which we may understand 
all that a man have as distinguished 
frase he is Sas cress Fos ite 
out; ist the most ing ambition, 
moet refined taste, or tho wildest passion can 
conceive ; and when in the other scale there 
in placed the man himself with his infinite 
cepacity for good or for evi, it in anserted 
dim tre oe pen of pSaoing 
not refer to the possibility o! i 
both worlds, for we know that “all thi 


we be permed this is 9] nt 
fe can all ay greater 

1 pout omcine and pre and 
heart, over the of untold wealt 
combined with 


‘in God which is the ideal of our humanity, 
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constant worry of occupation which so en- 

him that the hi aims of existence 

their attraction. nobler ideal which 
hhe may once have formed ceazes to influsnce 
him. “He is gaining the world with ite mate- 
rial successes and ita social rewards, but ever 
and anon he is aware of pure voicea becom- 
ing silent which once spoke to him of a 
better path than that of earthliness. He 
knows that there isa life porishing within, 
which was capable of attaining to truer 
Tiches than can be derived from any abun- 
dance of the things ho is possessing, With 
another it may eage, comfort, luxury, 
which are choking down every earnest aspi- 
vation once formerly exporienced. Or with 
another it is sensuality and passion which 
have swept like a blast of death over 
each fair ower of early purity, and which 


are the emptiness of our 
prayers and the gradual drifting of our 
affootions from their once purer sympathies ; 
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and scli-banished from the Eternal Good 
It in surely of nothing loss than this that 
Christ ‘ka when aske, “What is 
moan should he gain the whole world 

his life?” that life which is his 
truest humanity—himeclf in the strictest 


soups. 
But there is another side and o furthor 
question put by Christ whon He asks, “What 
@ man give in exchange for his life” 
Or, in other words, what shall he give in 
order to recovor that life in God which he 
may once have forfeited. It isa tremendous 
ion, for how shall any one Imy back 
innocence, a peaceful conscience, 
jies, a heart pure in thought, and 
visited by holy aspirations t ‘ancrifice 
can appear too great to the oarnest sosker 
aftor treasures like theso if they have been 
lost, No penance will appear too painful if 
there ia any promise thereby of recovery. 
If he can only cut deep enough to remove 
is “‘ineradicable taint of sin,” how gladly 
would he welcomo tho sharpest edgo of 
iscipline$ But such means aa are 
vain. You may tear away the 
not the inherent ovil, which is too 
, too terribly “ ourselves” 
by our unaided at th, 
God, there is a si for us. 
came to avek and to mave that 
been lost, to restore the lifo that 
forfsited, to re-inspire the love and 
Pizations and courage which have 
lo gives romission of sins, not 
pronouncing some words of ab- 
by sending away from our 
on of alionation and rebel- 
ing the power of sin 
th His own 
He restores the life of confi- 
in leading ua beck to God he 
possible. He demands no 
for to His love and 
by His spirit “work io 
to do according to the 
Tn wo doing 
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THIRD SUNDAY. 
aan SUSY FEW TuAr pa EavED? 

‘Rend ME Tooke xii, $$—H0, and 8: Mathivew vil. 19 f9 end, 
Such a question occurs asturally to every 

one who thinks seriously on onr humen 
iny. The man who put it in this in- 
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expecting election and ination. When 
that side of truth is chiefly dwelt on which 
sota forth the inscrutable ignty of God, 
the desire to know what the divine 

may be for mankind, becomes int keen. 


We may secordingly wappose that this Jew, might 


educated from cl under a creed in 
which the moat rigid views of election were 
taught, came to Christ in the hope of getti 
wome authoritative statement from Him, 
whom he regarded as a ton the mys- 
tery of predestination, which may have often 

him. And it was plainly to meet a 
actoity Hike this tab Otiss gare the anewer, 

by St. Luke, “ Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate.” It was aa if he had said, 
“Whether there be fow saved or many is no 
buniness of yours. What you have todo is 
to make your own calling and election sure, 
aud that ‘cannot be accomplished by indulg- 
ing in idle speculations about other 


but by yourself struggling with your w! 
energy to entor through the narrow door 
that to salvation.” 


But the kind of answer we may expect to 
the quostion will depend on the vicws wo 
entertain of the nature of salvation. If we 
identify it, as that Jew seams to have 
trperaton ofthe rigase tom tho wicked 
80} ion 8 rom the 
then we enter on a fold in which we can 
have little id speculation. The univer- 
talist would have his ly, and the narrow 
sectarian and religious bigot would ect up 
his reatrictions and definitions. on there ae 
surely @ nearer application of term sal- 
vation which admits of consideration, while 
wo leave in abeyance the mystery that sur- 
rounds the awful problem of ultimate salva- 
tion, whethor universal or limited. 

For if by salvation we understand delivor- 
tae ieeinls la down by Choa = tying 
the prineiple laid a whrist, * 4 
fraite ‘you shall know them,” when wo sock 
an answer to the question, “‘ Are they few that 
‘be saved ;” if we regard it as being pri 
what the word originally means, viz., a con- 
‘frat orredogecodaaa. 

for & conclusion, 

Tho question may therefore be put thus: 
fiver tk the Gorpl ey prafse stanly 
ives that fees in 
prochain br eC ctor, 
parity truth, and righteousness' is seams. 
Fideed to have been the light in which Christ 
Himself viewod salvation when replying to 
not on igo of opinions and best 

ona of a 
vances, tad fo int on the doing of he oil 
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of God as the only socority. The eating 
and driking in His presence, the privil 
of hearing Him teach in the atreeta, and tee 
kind of confidence which that outward near- 
ness and thet knowledge of His doctrines 
i inspire, aro ropresontel as quite 
worthless compared to the goodness of cha- 
racter which may be found among tho very 
people whom the privileged Teraelites and 
i churchmen of all ages _feverally 
ise and treat as outcasts. “ Verily, I 6a} 
unto you, they shall come from the cast 
from the west and from the north and from 
the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom 


It is when we put the question in this 
sense thet we find many grounds for serious 
reflection. Are there few or many whose 
lives are being savingly affected by tho reli- 
gion they fess, of whom you can con- 
jently assert that there is a aalvation from 
evil actuall going on and « goodness being 
reached, which is the fruit of their faith 
love towards Jesus Christ # There may or 
may not bo much attainment, but is 
any growth at allt 
ons contemplates the society which 
Libeigtyrrremy Aida piney pogo 
‘vances, the bitter thought sometimes occurs, 
What is the uso of it all? What ia the use 
of sermons und Sundays, and churches and 
Biblest What good sre they all doing? 
‘When we purchase an engine we expect it 
to accomplish the work for which it was 
designed. Whom we, ip sickens, commlt & 
physician, we expect that renewed health 
Teil be tho rowult of his treatment, But how 
seldom is it when we go to church, or even 
to Christ with certain faith in Him as 
Saviour, that in a similar spirit we expect 
to becomo spiritually better, and to be 
saved—t will not say from fature damna- 
tion, which is often only kind of salva- 
tion we associate with these things— bat 
to reecive such conviction and strength ss 
may deliver us from what we are, and make 
us more like our Lord and Master? 
It is strange that we are not more astonished 
at our inconsistency, So completely have 


things fallen into a stersot; , that 
in the easeof a large set a. pec reed 
church tpesing prayer ot reading’ ihe 
ers OF 
Bible fs Httlo mote than the observance of 
Teligious custom, When they have done these, 
they say “we have perf our religious 
duties 


very much aa a Jew, having o! 
his bullock, might have rested satisfied that 
no other claim could be made upon hin, 
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Or it might be compared to sick people 
faneying hed done all that was necessary 
for th when they had gone at ata 


times on a visit of courtesy to The g 
listened to his statements, and paid him his 
fee, whilo they never permitted a single Pre- 
seription of his to crogs their lips. Wo make 
all allowance for the indirest effects of even 
the most formal habit of worship. We may 
say with truth that if these habits were 
abandoned the state of socisty would be 
much worso thon it is, and that in spite of 
much unfaithfulnesa there is a tone produced, 
and a standard of life onjoined, which are of 
the greatest value oven in the caso of tho 
most careless. Bat after all is said, tho 
contrast betwoon the salvation we profess to 
be seoking after and the work of salvation in 
rodooming our lives from evil, is terriblo and 
startling, Wo ought to be amazod at the man- 
ner in which s0 many among us liston to what 
is wd, and join in the prayers that are 
, anil sing hymns that aro requests a8 
beter praises, and, when it is all over, go re 
to ordinary life to act on the vory princi] 
wo have boon asking God to deliver us 
end to display the very chutuctoristics which 
we boliove it wus tho work of Christ com- 
pletely to revorse. “Are thoy few that bo 
saved!” when thus put, bocomos a most, 
searching question. 

‘Wo aro very far from forgetting the vast 
aumbor who aro being vorily sanctified and 
built upin tho faith that is in tho Lord Jesus, 
while wo paintully recognise tho many who 
say thoy “hope to bo saved,” but who pass 
by the kind of salvation which Christ ix 
pressing upon them. Tho covetous man or 
greedy woman may my, ovon with a cortain 
tnetion, that they look to Christ, and to 
Christ alone, for salvation, but thoy fail to 
realise that thy ought to be saved from 
giving pence whon thoy ought to give 
nn for tho advance of His kingdom, 

impure muy in their better momenta 
hopo to be saved by (God's morcy when 
they die, but when the world and ita 
temptations sawult them thoy are os ready 
to a8 curront coin the damnable excuses 
verbe that so often gloss over hideous 

social sores, as if (‘hrist had never lived. 
‘They hope Christ will eavo them, but have 
no intention to let Mim interfere with 
their aelfindulgence, And ecclesiastica and 
churches are loud about the doctrines of the 
Kin, but seldom seck to be saved from 
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‘Bat let us rather judge ourselves, and en- 
deavour to make “our calling and lection 
sure” by entering through the narrow door 
of that charactor which Christ came to im- 
part, whereby we may sharo the blessednoas of 
the one blessed home of the redeemed, where 
all are in truo epiritual fellowship with the 
Fathor and the Son, through the one Holy 


FOURTH SUNDAY. 
“WHAT SHALL I DO TO Bu gaven?”” 
Reod Pasin xxxn., nnd Ach x1, 16-2 

‘The spiritual character of salvation, man’s 
novessity, and tho gift of grace, were nevor 
moro sharply brought into light than in 
thet hour in the prison of Philippi whon tho 
trembling jailor asked St. Paul, “ What must 
Ido to be saved’” and when the Apostlo, 
ropliod, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Chriat 
and thou rlalt be saved, and thy house.” 
‘The rapidity with which this man was ro- 
coived ant baptized is a stumbling block to 
many who forget that he may have been 
moro prepared than at frstappeara ; for there 
in ni Bing to forbid the supposition that ho 
had heard Paul and Silas Proacling in tho 
streets and followed by the gitl, who criod, 
“Thoso men are tho servant of tho most 
high God, who show unto us tho way of sal- 
yation.” Tho earthquake which shook tho 
building to its foundation would thon have 
wrvod to swakon impressions proviously 
roesived. Nor are we to imugino that Si 
Paul said no moro than tho formula wo are 
80 fumiliar with, Tho chief announcement 
of the way of salvation which ix recorded as 
his answor to tho jailor was only tho toxt of 
his sermon, because we read that it was fol- 
Jowod by a doclaration of “the Word of the 
forthe suddenness may not, therefore, 

vO #0 an it at first appoare, 
There are any. good persons who cho- 
racterize ull such eager quostionings aftor 
salvation as being ossentially aelfiah ; 
if thore iso cant of narrow religioniam, 
thore ia no lees a cant of culturo. It ia truo 
that the highest form of religivus exporience 
is that in which all foara have boon cast out 
‘by love, and in which tho hoart is oocupied 
with God ond man without any element of 
self-consciousness. Yot this is not the first 
or the most natural state of an awukenod 
soul, and the ery “What raust I do to he 
saved 3” may be the truest evidence of a 
be delivered from a life of selfish- 





the spirit of quarrel and pride, and to be struggle to 
made Him sho came not to be ministered ‘ness and alisnation. 
upto but to minister It is a question which may spring from 
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; 
a 


various bere a. It may ie ph 
ing sanee of responsibility 

a bard and despairing battle againet 
ehesiot corse ee see 
and the devil; or it may come 
convictions wakened by sotrow and 
tery of existence. And it is not 
good, when tho soul, even in i 
seeks after doliverance, and longs 


i had ones hoped for. For him 
in Christ is to realise that there i 
universe who cares for him, and wi 
to guide him into the way of 
listen to the voice that speaks to 
to obey it, following Him who is 
pherd and Bishop of the soul. 
is and self-surrender he is 
nother, under the despair which the 
strong hand of love which in its own of existence has luced, and feal- 
derment it can gresp. The death of all impenstrable darkness which eur- 
in the criminal indifference or tho cultured | tains ths world beyond, cries for light, That 
apathy which is without difficulty, bocause it | is the salvation he longs for. When such 
either carca not for, or hus ceased to believe in, | man believes in Christ, it is the calm accep- 
any spiritual good, But the whole Church of j tance of what is to him unknown, but undor 
Christ in every aye beare ceaseless tostimony ! the blessed confidence that He reigna whose 
to tho fact that there is such a good for men, | name is love, and that, whatever hap 
and it also unites with St. Punl in giving all will be in harmony with His g: Pind 
the same grand roply to the questionings of righteous and perfect will. Or another, like 
the anxious and ponitont, “Believe on the , tho Philippine jailor, is stricken to the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,” | inmost soul with a sense of guilt und respon- 
It may bo that such an answer, especially | sibility. Ho recognises himself as “‘ono pol- 
whon associated with the narrow interpreta- Intion,” and he craves for forgiveness and 
tions so often given to it, may sound meagre for a now und clean heart. With him belief 
and disappointing to thone who long for in Christ is the acceptance of pardon ex- 
realities, Thoy say, “Give us deliverance, in a love which takes bim at ono 
and not s more belief in deliverance,” Thoy to Uod, oven as the Frodigal was 
ask whether it is concoivable that bolief in brought home to freedom and filial liberty. 
Ohriat can reach to the fountain of the moral , Aud thon who have found the shallowness 
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and spiritual sympathics. 

raizos too wide  yuostiun to be dis- 
oussed in a briof paper, We can but indi- 
cate one or two considerations by way of 


reply. f 
As God alwaya works uccording to law, 


we must expect that, if the doctrine of the thou; 


Gospel is truco, there must be a 

thd ital eooucoton betwoea ballin Obrs 
aud actual salvation, such as wo have ro] 
sented it in our previous Roudinge. Balet 
is something more than an opinion or tho 
intellectual acceptance of a dogma. The 
word iteelf shows that thero is a close rela- 
tionship to what wo are—for “‘ belicf” comes 
from samo root as “life,” as “love”— 
‘helievo” ia jnat “belive,” “bolove.” Our 
love and our life are therefore united with 


our belief. Again, self-surrender is noces- 
sarily involved in 'truo belief, just as it is 
in true love, To bolieve in Christ is there- 


fore a very wide, and at the samo time a 
very distinct and simple matter, In that be- 
lef ure as many sides and answers as 
there are various wanta to be satisfied. A 
man, for example, has strayed from God like 
a lost sheep, and finds himeolf a2 in a wilder- 
ness, He has followed his own devices and 
has now reached a point where life seems 
without any poth that promises the satisfac- 


and have tasted the disappointmont and bit- 
tornoss of life, belioving i wi love 
sven now encompassos them, and who has 


as they cannot havo known, “the 
contradiction of sinners against Himself,” 
aro by that belief saved from their hard 


te, because they learn that goodnt 
is er than hate, und that in 
all in love thuy receive from love the e 
enrichment of life, 

The aes ing, uct of ny is frank wo- 
coptance of the liviog Christ our Friend, 
Brother, and Saviour—the frank acceptance 
of His forgiving mercy, and the hearty solf- 
surrender of ourselves to Him as our guide, 
the truth of our humuanity, tho life of our 
lives, tho rest and satisfaction of our soula, 
Tt is not that we hold some opinion, on 
account of which we hope to be mada safe 
when we dic, but that we now prove His 
power to save us, to win beck our alfec 
tions, to gnide our footateps, to sanct fy our 
desires, to calm our fears, 40 Leighton ‘cae 
to instil love, tend jo: 
ra the loin courage,-snd joy 


ttle 
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Avrmon or ‘Jortra’s Coat,” “‘Racesow Gorn,” “ Aumr Racems,” x10. 


ORAPTER XXXIX. 


DO not remember to havo been often so 
angry and eo grieved at once as this scone 
had made me. 1 wished to cool mysolf, and 
walking straight into tho open air, I en- 
eounterod Goldsmith, who had lit a hig cigar, 
and was now swaggering with it on the 
drive with an eye to the improssion pro- 
duced upon the domestics by his raiment 
and his jewollery. 

“What's the moaning of all this, Bistor 
Dodham ¢” snid the littlo man. “ What's it 
all about?” 

T asked him in rotam how he came to 
‘know Miss Dolumoro, and he bockoned mo 
‘on one side, 

“Mra. Pole,” ho said, “set. mo to work to 
find out whether her husband was at all in 
cobbunication with tho lady. YJ’m one of 
thoxo sort of med, Bister » who want 
to do a thing thoroughly whon they do it at 
all, and I wasn’t goig to fimvo a lady watchod 
adlous 1 knew her myself, I went down and 
had s look ot hor. I wont down two or 
threo times, and had a look at hor, Charb- 


ing Indy, ain't shot I think, you 
know, that Lord Worborough displayod un- 
eobbon, taste,” 


T told him that I did not wish to listen to 
bis opnien upon that quostion, 

“That’a just aa you like,” he answered, 
“but I’ve got the opidiod all tho same. 1 
wont dowd to soe hor, because I foud out. 
that the fools had followed you instead of 
goig after Polo, But look hero! What's 

‘move t What's she want waiting on Lady 
Wor! { [suppose she wants to get 
s dotion of how Jong aboil last.” 
Perhaps if T had in leas heat of tem- 
tachergh bioehtriet not have answered 

im at all; but being angry already, and 
freshly angered by his conrseneas, I told him 
that Miss Delamere had nursed Lady Wor- 
borough simply and purely bocsuse she was 
8 saint by nature. 

“T ain't so green as that,” said Mr. Gold- 
mith “No, Bister Dedham, that cock 
won't fight ; not with me, adyhow.” 

ig f higoal bat Colima tempted 
for bei it bat vf 
me sorely. I moved sway from him 
walked up and down aioe, erase tht the 
servants were discussi curious inci- 

eA discussing 


was 
and that 


donta of & quarter of an hour ago, and that 
thoy were consumed by curiosity. In a little 
while one of them emergod from the hall 
saplvuemeep an Dart 
witha 
who desired at once to xee me, J found her 
in s room neighbouring Lady Worborough’s, 
‘Tho doctor was with hor, and was standing 
ovor hor in creer exprossive of embar+ 
rassod iy. 
ar at tako me away at once,” she 
said, agitatedly. “I cannot stay hore after 
what has happened.” 

“T wondor that you submittod to much ax. 
indignity,” said the doctor. “ Without your 
express charge I would not have stood by to 
witness it I have boon thinking for « day 
or two past that Lady Worborough is not 
contirely responsible for her actions, and the 
Lertod apes i ccutrmed mo” a 

asked ‘ip gave an; 
being convinced of tho falsehood Ki her eup. 
position, and he answored, “ None,” 

“ We loft her in a toworing rage,” he mid. 
“She will do herself mischief, 

It was obvions that the first and only thi 
‘was to movo Mary with all possible 
tion from tho houso. She heraelf hail already 


jiven instructions for the packing of her 
Pageage, ond I left hor for s moment only 
to arrange about my own, and to order a 
vehicle for the little hotel in tho village, near 
the station. When I roturned sho al. 
‘moat all r recovered her self-posscssion, 
and wo waited quietly until we wore in- 
formed that our joint orders had been ful- 
filled, Then we drovo away. I thought it 
wisest to make no allusion to what had hap- 
pened, and Mary herself spoke of it but 


‘once, 
“Tam very sorry for her,” sho said then. 
“Tt must be vory ible to live with such 
ita about one’s follow-croatures. I 
never have chosen to nurse her, but 

if was 308 left to mo fo make the choice,” 
carriage Bet us with our belong- 
ings ut the little hotel, and we wore shown 
into s comfortless, fireleas room there. We 
bad four hours to wait for the train, and 
when, in obedience to our instructions, a fire 
lighted, the chimney amoked so badly 
ro had to throw open door and win- 
dows, and to sit, as it were, in the open air. 
Altogether it was « cheerloss waiting. The 
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hotel was vary small, but it was at least 
four times bigger than there had bay any 
reasonable ground for making it, and it was 
no moro homely than a desert. Whon the 
solitary waiter of the eatablishment, who 
I as bored as Robinson Crusoe must 
have felt, walked about the unclothed corri- 
dor, he made euch echoos there in the unin- 
habited and, I suppose, unfurnished solitudes 
about him, that I felt a4 if we wore in somo 
house of huge proportions, eome Castle of 
Otranto, with a Aucly giant footstop wan- 
ng Oe down in it, The waiter was 
strap; and 0 unaccustomed to 

ti that be ut charmed by owe aired 
‘There was sheolutely nothing to read in tho 
place, and neither of us was in tho mood for 
convoreation, So wo waited dismal) 
and an; , howover slight, that ed. 
in the vee which mg windows poked 
became an object of contemplation, and tock 
an exaggerated interest, It was not in tho 


therefore, that we should 
Pot Mave cogt aarp the 


the sound of a horse's 
hoofs, hoofs, going ep ep] nt at s headlong gallon. 


aaron with it rapidit Tuatined pe 
wolf at cher my considerable 


astonishment, the doctor, allowed closely by — 
i, 


The ‘two 
ly below me, 


mect them, 
“T hardly have ‘he choeks" aid the you: 
doctor, speaking rather pantingly, “do tall 
you what 1 have come for.” Ho had ridden 
a an unaccustomed horsoman, and was 
blown by his oxertions. “One of the car 
Hagen {a com ‘afler us, and Lady Wor- 
borough wan Constance to return, 
She dooa’t maa ant her to do it, but 
she's actually about it. You know 
onough about hor to know what she's ’s like, 
when she wanta anything.” 
“She has utterly thrown over that mad 
suspicion, then 1” I naked. 
etal ore mone the doctor 
declaros that Sister Con- 
sence iran angel and tat she hervelé 
fiend, Sho says that shenevor bolioved it at 
ull for an instant, but that she was tempted 
to nay it simply because Sister Constance 
‘waa a0 good and beautiful that she hated her 
for it and was joalous of her. That's o 
problem,” the young doctor added, “for 
some men's reading, but it certainly isn’t for 
mine.” 
L could do no less than tako thes atrange Golds 
and unex tidings to Mary. The doctor 
mounted with te, but let me to tell the tale, 
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“J feel impertinent,” he said wl 
told it, “in coming hero at all, The 
feel intolerably importinent if I were to 
say o word to influence you but all the 
samo—" 


Te paused there, and made a little apolo- 
getic gesturo as he checked himself, 

“You think,” Mary asked him, “that it 
will be better for me to go!” 

“It will certainly be 
doctor answered, “Of course 
she makes a vory violont display of any 
emotion, But she svomed quite iy 
agitated when T left her just now. EE you 
could possi] Possibly persuade yourself. 

He _paus ar ae a cnt ads, gill 
that, tle gestae of spelogy with both 


“Twill go,” Mary answered, “‘if I can bo 


“You have ayo always had an influsnee over 
hor from the first,” the doctor answored, 
“Pray don’t think mo impudent ; T can't 
help saying how good you aro.” 

‘eyes sparkled and his cheek flushed. 
‘Ho was obviously very much in earnest, and 
if he could have dared would have said 
more. Hoe had not witnossed hor sweet and 
le patience all these wooks for nothing: 
more than once oui 
ang a higher value pen or aaa a 
quite consistent wit hap oa, Ue 
Hever apoke a word, a2 t 8 now, Y toin 
dicato aa mush, but ho had a worshipful we 
of following hor about with his oye whids 
Jooked significant to me. Mary was a little 
ombarrasied by his vivucity, but the sound 
of -wheels camo as # distraction, and 
wo rea went to the window, Tho 
modieo blushed at her silence, and 
rag tite guilty, aa if he folt that it 


le dee back to Worborough Court 

without delay, Jeaving instructions for oux 

to be sent on afterwards, and tho 

doctor and the groom tore on ahead to carry 
the nows of our return. 

“Come with me to her ladyship’s room 
whon wo arrive,” said Mary, as we were 
driven along. NPY am afraid ‘of a scona, and 
your p preaonce may help to keep hor quist.” 

The servants who were prosent at ocr 
srrivel received us with an alacrity fiieh 
weemed to indicate to rp mind that tho a 


they, cl ely To » I sn 


spent but a day within the te our 
sweet face and gentle ways had 
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tell even in that short time, as they did 


everywhere and always, 
It is not an thing to analyse and 
ion one's affections, IE have becn 


forbunate enough, on my way to middlo 
age, to have known and cared for # round 
‘hilf-dozen of lovable people, which I take 
to bo a rather unusual allowance for onc 
End, although they may be elma opal 
ind, ma} oat 
jn intonsity. hy wit is absolutely aware of 
‘my opiaion and sentimont, and shares it 
with mo thoroughly and without a sign of 
jeslousy—a raro and ploasing characteristic 
ins woman, Sofar as my experienco carried 
ere to have becn 


had need to search for effoction, but found 
it offering itself everywhere taneously, 
I took—at this period especially—a tender 
pride in her, such as I sup} « brother 
the servants Wn 1 tebovr moc efretie 
sorvants Was, lieve, more 
to mo than to her. It rejoiced mo to know 
that peoplo loved her; and when am 
phiegmatic creature, as sometimes ha) if 
appeared insontible to hor charm and good- 
noes, I wasangered. In plain fact—Love mo 
and love my Mary Delamoro was s prime 
article in my creod, which I could hardly 
havo sacrificed to please anybody. 

The housekeeper waited our arrival 
among others, and came forth with somo- 
page of a bps Aina saying that her 

ip was anxious to see Sister 
Constance at once. We found the invalid 
lying where we had left hor, and her faco 
showed evens Sem of a hesmed Her 
yes wero ro swollen, and her magnifi- 
cont black hair all wildly disarranged. At 
the moment of our ontrance she stretched 
out herarms imploringly towards , With 
@ atrango moa noise tery I 
eloquent at once of j Tepentance. 
Mary took the outst hands in her own 
and stooped a little over her, but the poor 
thing 


=a 


her hysterically to her kneos, 
fh arms about Tor, keting 
over her in an slmost frantic 


while the gentle embrace soothod her, and sho 
Jay there, heaping all manner of apology and 
protestation upon her recovered companion, 


her know she 
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“You are an angel,” she said over and 
over “An angel! an angel! an 
angel! How conld you come back to me! 
If anybody had troatoed me in meh way, I 

havo killed her. I should havo hated 
her for ever and ever and ever. Ob, my 
wicked heart! my wicked heart! What 
makes me hate people so? 1 havo always 
hated people, I have always hated myeolf 
for doing it, Why docs God make us to bo 
Sho re b 

grew quictor by dogroos, and Mi 
had a way wi hor which nobody olso scemod 
to know the secret of. 

“T ahall never forget it,” said the unha 
woman. “I shall nover forgive myself. 
shall carry the memory of it to m) ve, T 
know when I said it, it was a wi le, I 
had to say it, I havo no powor over my 
tongue when I am angry.” 

Twas slipping silently from the room, sce- 
ing that thore was not tho slightost nocossity 
for my presence thore, and thinking that ahe 

t B calmer it absanco, when sho 
begged me not to 
£°, srey. was going, sho said, bocauso 1 

er. Evorybody hated her, cxcept 
the one creature in the world who had most 


reason, 

“ And you don’t hato me, doar 1” sho said, 

addressi ary. os know you don’t, 
although you have a to. 
I beoaght hor not to think that I hore 
her any hatred, and indood, making all pos- 
sible ‘ilowancoa for her explosive and eapri- 
cious nature, hor penitence and hor affection 
for the woman sho had wronged were #0 
sincere that she touched me nearly. That 
slow-bnrning, passionate heart of hers had 
not been subducd to penitence and apology 
without an awful inward and [knew 
it. She held out her hand to me very feobly, 
and I took it in my own. 

“ You don’t hate mo?” she asked. “You 
love my husband, and you don't wish mo 
doa Dalat that 7 was glad to 

only answer that ] was gla 
hm f that I was extremely sorry 
for her, and that I thanked hor with all my 
heart for what she bad just said to Mine 
Delamere. 


“You 


me by name, 


“But you hate mo,” che insisted. 
hate me, You must hate me.” 


My dear Lady Worl ,” 
swered, why anybody 
now 1” 

“Ab 1” she answered, with 3 rent sigh, 
+ Lecppoes yon can ail afford to forgi 
T ehan’t trouble you long, I kuow. 
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about that as woll. I won't sce Walter, mind 
‘on, T'm nol going to make things up with 
him. ['m nat ao weak as that yet, and never 
shall be, It wis all his own fault. If ho 
hw beaten me as T deserved whon I first 
jroke ont, we might have been happy 
alway.” 

‘There was no reply possible to this aslo- 
nisling stutemeut, though it might lave been 
true enough to an exceptional sort of fomi- 
nine humar nature. 

“You will overoxeite yourself again,” 
Mary said gently, “if you talk too much. 
Lot us stay here togethor quite quietly, and 
say nothing. Jt will be better to go away, 
John, becanae Lady Worborough ix really in 
nood of qniek” 

“My uame in Adelaido,” said her lady- 
ship, with a touch of her habitnal wilfulness 
and iiony in the tone of her voice. Thon, 
with a sudden chango, “Call mo by it. Please 
do cull mo hy it. You bato me, Mr. Don- 
ham, all the sumo, You wish me dead.” 

“(Go away, John,” said Mary decisively. 
“Tam sending him’ away,” sho aided, “ho- 
eauso you mont not oacito yourself —Ado- 
luirle.” 

flor lalyship gavo a little garping sob in 
apawor to tho numo, @ suppressed ory of 
pleasure and of affection. ‘the daylight was 
tading hy this time, and the fire was alrealy 
boginning 10 cast & roddish tinge upon oh- 
jects prominent iu the room, muking tho 
shadows sleepor by contrast. A great ox-| 
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to assure them and herself of hor own impor- 
taneo, Goldsmith had no other affairs ely 
to be as profitable as this, but the othor man 
was differontly situated, anc had reasons for 
desiring to get away quickly. 

At the ond of the twenty minutes a servant 
was dispatched with a respectfully worded 
mesmge. Mary herself roturncd with the 
answor. Lady Worborough after the oxcito- 
mont of the day had grown alarmingly faint 
and weak, and “had just fallon ules. Sho, 
did not think it advisable to awake her. It 
was certain that most healthy poople would 
have founl the wild excitement into which 
she hal been plunged more than a little 
trying, and to an invalid as aho was tho day 
wus certain to have been really dangerous. 
‘Tho lawyer hum’d and hah’d, but finally re- 
signed himsolf, aud sat down to write » 
lengthy Tetter of instruction to his staff, 
Mary went back quietly to her pationt, and 
the hours wont hy in great dulesa. 1 my- 
self should have roturned to town by 6 
late train, and was indceil prepared to do 80, 
but for an encounter with the doctor, who 
came with a faco of grout gravity to consult 


me. 

“J havo junt been to seo her ladyship,” he 
said. “She had slept for an hour when aho 
awoke, and frightened Sister Constance by 
her eatremo Isnguor and feeblonoss. 1 don’t 
like the luok of things at oll, and I can’t 
acoant the reaponsibility of the case alone, 1 
shall send a telegram to Tir. Mason detailing 


paino of quict colntry lay visible beyond ; the aymptoms aud luaving it to him to come 

Fia'vale alloy of the ingle Wanow af the | down ithe think then mulfeiently rave, 

room, an the rod glow of the fire made the and J shall wire to Kaeter.” He mentioned. 

lundseapo dim and ghostly. I stolo ont of; tho namo of a woll-known physician thore, 

the roum on tiptoo, and ob f turned to draw | ant added, “He ie almost as good as any. 

tho door behind ‘mo, 1 saw tho two clinging ‘body, and he ean got down hore by the local 
train 





to ench othor. ‘by midnight.” i 
“You think things really serious ono 
OUAETER 20s for thin 1” I aaked him, * 
Porw’s lawyer was heginning to he impa- “I think things very serious indecd,” ho 





tient, and T hind not left Mary and lady answered, “We hava had two or throo 
Worborough more than ten minutes at the hours of almost uninterrupted raving, and 
outaide when one of tho servants came to mo! she is not in a state to stand it.” 

with a mosage from him. Ho was afraid of | I docidod at least to await the arrival of 
missing the up train, and was angored at tho | tho physician from Exctor, and hy the mes. 
wnnocessary delay. ‘I told him as much as T' songer who carriod the doctor's tolegram I 
«turd to toll of what had happened, and of the sont a dispatch to Clara, apprising her of my 
‘momentary condition of affairs, and ho con- resolve ani the reasons which inspired it 
sented to wait nnothor twenty mimules bofore ‘The doctor, tho two men of law, and 1 
sonding in » moasage. This, L thought, would dined together, and made a grave party. 
give her ladyship time to collect horvclf, and Coldsmith had heard the news and showed 
in her softened humour it was quito possible more feoling than 1 had expectad. . 
that she might be willing to give less trouble “Fl tell you what it is, gedtlemen,” said 
than usual, It waa plain enough that she Goldemith, looking from one to the other 
had already kept the lawyers waiting simply of us. “This is neither moro nor less 
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thad a jadgment ‘That's what it in A 
judgment, You mey think it’s only a coid- 
idence, but that ain’t my way of looking at 
it," The doctor asked him what ho meant. 
“You don’t know tho story t” said Gold- 
smith, “ Well, it ain't ady business of mine 
t toll it to you. ister Dedham knows the 
atory, and lio undersigds what Pm talking 
about,” 


T understood moro than that. I comy 
hendod perfectly Mr. Goldsmith's unwilling. 
* oss to make anything hut a veiled allusion 
to that history in tho presonce of a rospect- 
able membor of his own profession. Pole’s 
lawyer would certainly have refused ty sit 
at tho same tablo with him, bad he boon 
aware of the facts of that strango epis 
[wus not proud of Mr, Goldsmith's society 
myself, but I could not vory well ovadle it at 





the time. I occupied myself for  whilo by 
thinking what that omently otable 
practitioner would say and do if 1 should 


unveil Goldamith’s wserot to him then and 
thoro, When, after dinner, Goldsmith but- 
tonholed me apart, and started anew his 
theory that Lady Worborongh’s disaster was 
a Judgment, L had been thinking so warmly 

his scoundrelly participation in her tor- 
riblo plot that I felt constrained to ask him 
to address me a6 rarely as possible. 

“Its protty bitter on 9 cove,” said Coll- 
smith; “ you'd havo done it yourself if you’ 
had that womad standig over you.” 

Ho went away, howevor, and oven seemed 
a little depressed by my disapproval. 

The doctor spent most of his timo in hor 
ladyahip's a] te, Sho had beon gut to 

, and wus uoWw lying there in » state of 
marked prostration. I saw him only once 
bofore midnight, and then his looks were sv 
sombre and bis words so fow that I was cor 
tain he thought the aspoct of the caso to be 

wing graver. Mary, during those hours, 
Pai not soo at all, for she romained con- 
tantly in attondanco upon 
was half an hour after midnight when tho 
physician from Exeter arrived. I think he 
was the moat reserved and fed porson I 
had over met, Her to commit him- 
self to any opinion, hopofal or iri 
Ho did not even aay that her ladyship’s posi- 
tion was critical, but simply decided to wait 
and watch, On this unsatisfactory no-ver- 
diet I went to bed, but I found myself un- 
able to sep and ater toning to aad fro for 
a couple uns yt up again ly 
drossed myself. "Ths materials fora ‘fen 
ready in tho grate. I set # light to thom, 
and wrapping mysolf snugly in a dressing” 


hor patient, It thing 
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gown, sat staring at the blaze, and allowed 
my thouglite to wander where they would. 
yy never wandered far from Wor 
borough and {hose who were most intimately 
about her. T thought » good deal of that 
ing coincidence which Goldsmith re- 
as ovidonce of a judgment, Tho 
woman whose body had boen pasnod off as 
her own, and whom she had protonded to 
identify us horeelf, had been injured in the 
same manner, and hal boen curriod to tha 
same hospital, But Iam not a believer in 
mirieulous intorpositions of that kind, 
Thad brought uo Looks with mo, und timo 
crawiod 30 slowly, and my own thoughts 
ww so dreary, that at last 1 decided to steal 
into the library, which was at tho far ond of 
the corridor in which my bedroom was situ- 
ated. Lady Worborough’s apartments wore 
about midway, [lit a candle, and looking 
out, saw the doctor in the sct of leaving his 
pationt’s room, Tho light { carried attracted 
is attontion, and he moved tuwarda mo, 
We met half-way, and he lovked graver antl 


moro anxious evor. 
“The pulve ix foubler,” ho suid; “the 
teraperetaye ie lower, I don't like things at 


“What doos your colleague suyt” 1 
swked, 


“Ho is roservod, but he docan’t look con- 
fident. I um inclinod to think ho will wire 
for Mason.” 

I told him of my inability to sleep, and 
uskod him to Ict mo know if the 
dovame more marked. Ho promisod thin, 
and I wont on to the library, Having 
secured a bvok or two there, I returned to 
my chamber and sat down to read, with 
such oxcollent effect that whon I had gone 
pleadily through a dozen pague, 1 had nut 
tho remotest idea of the meaning of a singlo 
phrase, I knew that I had buen roading 
diligently, but my mind was busy with othor 
ings, an ee to take cogeeaoe of ite 
mossage the eyos braught it, Having tried 
again, wud having, by dint of rusolution, fas- 
toned my mind tu tho first paragraph, L 
found myself ut tho end of the third page, 
in the same position as before. Su I gave up 
the effort, and my mind went wandering 
again in’ the mazes of fantastic waking 
dreams, [ came vut of them once to replonieh 
the fire, oud again when my candles flickered 
in the socketa and went out. The rom J 
sat in was cosy and homelike enough, and 
the fire gave light which would have’ boon 
to read by if I bud beon ao 
it I felt cerie and alone, and the 
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sonse of the likelihood of approaching death 
laid a chill wpon my heart. The shadow 
foared of mon secmed in the house already 
and touched mo where I sat, 

Suddenly I heard s cautious fo in 
the corridor, and a Jight tap upon my door. 
t was the doctor. 

“Thoro is no doubt now,” ho whispered. 
“Sho is sinking.” 

“Tg ho conscious 1” I naked, 

“She is conscious,” ho answored, “ but sho 
ia suffering from what wo cxll aphasia. Sho 
has triod sovoral times to speak, ht she can- 
not uso the worls sho wants, ' Tor phrases 
aro unintelligible.” 

T told him that Tord Worborough ought, 
with na little delay as possible, to be informed 
of hor condition. Tho local physician would 
know tho country, and conld toll us low best 
to dispatch a teligram to town. ‘The young 
doctor wont hack to consult him on this 
thumo, aud returned with the message that 
aman was all night on duty ab tho railway 
atution, and would Probably be ablo to dix 
Nese & mossayze, 2 hud assnrodly nothing 
hettor to ilo, umd I decided on going thero 
myself. I vompleted my toilet and sot out. 
One of the servanta offered to provide mo 
with o lantern, and I went round to the 
atublon with him to secure it. Tho ight 
was pitch dark, nnd ao absolutely without a 
souud that more than once between the house 
and the lodgo T felt impollod to pause and 
Tidton. The sileneo hummed in my cars, and 
Iwas glad to break it by the noise of mi; 
own footstaps, The gates ware closed, andl 
T had to awake tho lodge keeper, who camo 
down ino stato of groat alarm. Whon I 
had told him my crrand ho was eager to take 
it upon himself, but J knew the road ag well 
as ho, and doclinod his sorvicos. It was 
bottor to be walking on cven in that mono- 
tonous unchanging little citcle of light with 
tho donse Llack of the night about me, than 
to be doing nothing, and sitting in tho house 
with that grin prosonve grovving tangiblo, 

‘Tho man at the railway station had nothing 
to do but to signal tho coming and going of 
Juggage traina, and to adjust: a point or two. 
Ho had. his tolegraphie’ signal of curve, in 
the box with him, ut that was of uo avail. 
‘Tho instrument nsod for tho transmission of 
messages was locked up in the atstion, So 
far us the man know, the station-mastor was 
tho only paren who kuow how to work it. 
Thor was uothing for it thorefore but to 
awaken that functiouary, and to trust his 
respoct for the great, houso to securo his 
goodwill and sistance. 1 got his addross 
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from the pointsman and went out in search 
ofhim. Ilost my way for awhile, and went 
stumbling about: the village without finding o 
creature of whom I could inquirs, until at 
last I lighted upon a mon with a cart, who 
gave mo the necossary information. 

When I hud found the station-master, he 
was oxtromely civil and obliging and onghr 
to be of service. We wont down to tho sta- 
tion together, and he signalled for a long 
time without securing an anawor. At last, 
whon we were almost on the point of doapairye 
the gong set up a groat clanging, and wo 
knew that we secured comrminication. 
Five minutes Inter I was back in tho dark 
aguin, walking towards the Court. ‘Tho sta- 
tion-mastor had informed me that if his lord- 
ap got tho tologram within an hour he 
could secure a train as far as Bristol, coukt 
there take up anothor aftor an honr’and a 
half’s waiting, and could so reach the village 
three hours carfer than by the express, T 
liad tacked this information to my mowage, 
and was cortain that Pole would act upon it 
if he received it in time. T felt very atrong]: 
that if it were possible ho ought to ave his 
wife before she took lcave of the world. 
Death clears all scores, and on his side there 
had, all things considorod, been but little 
mancour. What thore might bo, | knew him 
well enough to know, would he buricd now 
ior over. 

Twas more than two hours away, and it 
‘was still pitch dark when J returned. Thero 
was no murkod furthor change in Laty 
Worborough’s condition, but her attendants 
thonght her just o little feebler, and had no 
hopo at all that sho woukl rally. Mary, 80 
the young Doctor told me, wax silting ut her 
Wodside, and for hours past the dying woman 
had been holding her hy the hand. 

“ That's a curious little bit of horoism and 
cwlurance, in its way,” he said. "Di 
over try to sit for hoarw ii 
T's a great task. At timoy, it’s somothing of 
u torture. It’s one of thoxo things that wo- 
mon will do, She may have to put up with 
hours more of it.” 

The night crawled on, wourily, with its 
silent stealthy comings and goings, its brio 
whispered colloquies, ity monotonous ques- 
tions anil replies, 

«Anything as yot 1” 

« Nothing. 

Sometimes the more lifting of the oyc- 
browa gave the question, and a grave negative 
xign of the howl the answer. It scemed as 
if the dawn would novor break, but uftor in- 
torminable waiting tho windows began to 
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show a ghastly grey, and lightened slowly, 
until at last the world was awake again. The 
dull, windless dawn waa in keeping with the 
thoughts which fillod me, The thy and tho 
landscape that: brooded. under it Lo: alike 
cold and desolate, and there was a gloom 
wupon the day, ‘Thoro is a mysterious tio 
‘Vetweon men and nature at such times, whieh 
makes her scom to deride or sympothiso 
with our moods as  sontiont thing might. 
All tho while poor Lady Worborongh lay 
alowly dying, aud the woman she hal plotted 
to shamo and agonise rat by her like somo 
pitying angel, nursing her hand, aud sooth 
ing her last momenta by forgivenens. 

Somewhere botweon ci:ht and nino o'clock 
a telegram eame from Pulo aunonneing that 
ho had startod by tho train indieated in my 
mossage, and was bringing Dr. Mason with 
him. I communicated this to the doctors, 
snd aaked if there wonkl bo time, in thoir 
judgment, for him to reach us beforo tho 
end came, They thought so, but had no 
certainty in their opinion. 

‘Tho elderly lawyer was cither an carly 
visor by habit, or was ont at an um 
hour that morning. I told him the nowa, 
and ho receivod it with a grave tranquillity. 

“Tt is bottor 0,” he said. 

Av hour or two later the housekeeper in- 
formod mo that Goldsmith had tears 
vn learning that the end waa now led 
as inevitable. Ho did not spear at a 
fast, and I mot him in the shrubbery, red- 
eyod und miserable. la came w mo with 
no attempt to conceal hia emotion, and with- 
out an atom of roscntment, or oven of me- 
mory, for our interview of last night. Le 
was not sonsitive to the opinion of others, 
aud, oxcept by actual violouco, it did not 
seem casy to incense him. 

“T was very fond of hor,” he said brokenly. 
“(She was hard to got along with, and 
bad her faults, like tho rest of uz But sho 
was kind to me, very kind once, when I 
wanted it badly.” 

And so even ske had her mourner, and 
had enlisted 5 of ono hart lout 
and kopt it, th 10 inight have won 

or boiter worth the having, 

gored aa long as I dared before going 
slown to moet Pole at the station, iu ordor 
that I might be able to carry to him the 
Tntest intelligence, Ontsids the railway sta- 
tion I found quite » crowd of poopie. I sus- 
pect thet the statim-master hud divulged 
tho contents of Polo's telegram, which was 
not o vory serious offeuce in the circum- 
stances. people were all quiet and ex- 
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pectant, ancl parted on either side to make a 
Jano for the cartiago. Ono or two of the 
villagers, whom I had known on earlior visita, 
camo forwurd and mado inquiries, By-and-by 
came the signal for the train, then the train 
itsclf, Then Pole, followed hy Mason, 

What is the nows ?” ho avked mo, 

“T think,” L answored, “that you will bo 
in time to soe her.” 

“Has sho expressed a wish to soo mot” 
he domanded, 


T had to answor in tho negative, but I 
could tell him that she was strangely soflonod, 
aud that thre was some hopo of « reconcilin 
tion even at this late hour. We enterod the 
carriage and drove away amid the silent salu- 
tations on tho villago road, und I told tho story 
of Lady Worborough’s outbresk. ‘Thero was 
no for silence in Mason's presence, for 
he knew the whole history already, and I 
had mado Pole aware of his knowlodge of it. 
ne parr ira shoekod ono at my, fintnera 

| painfully, though I slid past tho indignity o! 

' tho search without a word, and did muy boat 
to emphasize tho completonoss of tho retrac- 
lation and upology. 

“Ah, well!” guid Mason, with an aspect 
of relief, “Tam glad that tho thing was not 
of my doing. 1 allowed Lady Worborough 
to come down hore, and I wan afraid that I 
might have acted ike a fool. 1 understand 
it now, tad it tukes a groat woight from my 
sind.” 

1 know so well what happoned afterwards 
from Pole himsolf and from Mury’s account 
of it to Clara, that I can tell the etory of the 
scone almost as if I hal witnessed it. Mason 
told mo something of it too, though he was 
very brusque and brief, not caring, L think, 
to trust himsolf to too prolonged a narrative. 
Tho dying woman was told of hor husband's 
presence in the house, and was asked if sho 
woul seo him, At mit heres fos eign ot 
all, but Jay looking straight before hor. Mary 
raid that the hand ho helt trembled 
pitoously ab the question. Tt was ropouted 
to hor with much gontloness, und turning hor 
oyes round upon the doctor sho signalled 
“Yoa,.” Tho gesture of the hond was faint, 

‘Jut ite meaning was obvious. Pole was 

shown into the room, and his wife looked 

towards him with what was construed into a 

glance of appeal and rupplicution. Sho was 

ey propped up with pillows, and her left 
Tay upon the coverlid. Mary atill held 

the other. 
Laly Worborough locked from Polo's faco 
to her own disongaged hand once or twice, 
and made 9 feeble motion of tho hand itself 
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Polo ral this eign and took it in Qoth his course of our talk wo bappened to strike « 
own. Mary rose and triod goutly to dison- comic fancy, he had ono of his old bright and 
age herself from the grasp which held her, charming swniloa in readiness for it, His trou- 
fur it tightoned eo deciacly, aud with 2 blos had’ agod him, and, young as ho was, 
foreo which was #0 considerably gronter than there was ® touch of grey about his hair, 
sho could havo expected, that she resumed ‘The attitude of his mind had grown habitu- 
her place, ally scrious, but he waa not at all the man tos 
‘Tho dying woman tried to epoek, and did cling to a departing shalow. 
utter ono or two words indistinctly, but they “I don’t know,” he said, “whethor I hav 
had no meaning to hor hearors. She lay with actod properly in coming here 80 soon. 
closed eyes for uwhilo after this failure, and havo boou guided by you so often, that if 
both her husband and Mary folt a chauge in you will allow mo I will take your sdvico 
her hands, a tenseness which at first they once more. Mary is etill staying with you 1” 
thought indicated some spasm of great — “Still,” I answorod, “and will stay, until 
pain, though they Imew only a secon of the only'person who has aright to tale her 
two later that sho was fut waking oue final away shall come to do it. I have boon luok- 
effort of that indomitable will. She quivered ing for you for days past.” 
in hor passionato desiro to find the word. “That sounds,” he said, “like approval.” 
Sho fonnd it and sho sprko it, the worthiost “It ought to sound,” I answered him, 


sho ever spoke, and the Iast— “ike completo approval, The fact is thal 
* Vorgive.” if you liked to think s0, your position for » 
Volo told her that he forgave her overy- timo might be embarrassing and delicate, If 


thing, fally aud freely, as he hoped that his you do not choose to trouble yourself at all 
own misdeods might, e forgiven. Le bogged abont it, it may grow natural in a day.” 
her that if he had wronged hor in any Clara, who was of course awaro of his 
wuy she would pardon him astruly. Tho presenco in the house, came in at this junc- 
offurt it hud cost her to find tho word had ture to wolcome him. Sho atayod but for a 
almost oxlausted her, and they feared that momont or two, and on rotiring 
every breath she drow would be her last. —_‘‘ Toa will be ready in five minutes. You 
But she heard and undorstood, and for » mo- will come up and join us, John, aud bring, 
wont a smile flickerod faintly upon her face, Lord Worborough with you.” 
Then a most strange and pathetic thing — This indi clearly onongh anothor opi- 
lappened, The fecblo hands drew the hands nion on our side, and we followed Clara up- 
they held nosror to each othor across the stairs. Pole glanced about the room, but 
coverfid, and whon thoy touched releasod Mary wos not there. He looked disap- 
them, and lay lax in death above them. pointed, and even a little nervous, but al- 
Bo I may say of hier truly that nothing in moat inumediatoly sho entered. They shook 
hor life became her like the leaving of it, bands and wo all sut down togethor, Clara 
: talking at first with a rather forced vivacity. 
CHAFTRE XL, She soon conquored this, however, and the 
A Royal master of fiction laid it down as ieo oneo being broken, we got_on without 
an axiom that when evorybody can tell how further trouble, When we taken toa, 
astory will end, the story is ended. Hore, | Clara moved into the adjoining room and eat 
for tho rounding of thix history, thery remain ; down to the piano. I also eauntered 
Int twa or three things tu toll. Mury and I the folding-doors and stood to listen to her 
returned to town together that sme day,’ playing. it was by no means as firm as 
and Clara nursed hur for a day or two with | usual, und I was not long in discovering that, 
great aasiduity, for now that the strain was ' sho was oryiug softly to hereolf. But 1 
over she proved quite overwrought. She was that her tears wero very far from being un- 
soon herself again, however, and we fell into, lappy, and feigned to take no notico. In 
our own ways of lifo at home, with some few about an hour Hole said his good-byes and 
differcncos. Pole had uever onco crossod | went away. He came again, and continued 
my threshold since my aarings, and his | to come, not half as often aa I should have 
reason for absence had been undorstood att | Bee glad to sec him, or } suppose a twen 
along. He camo for the first time abont six j tieth part as often as he would really have 
woeks after Lady Worborough’s funoral. Ho cared to call. 
was serious at first, hut he had always beon ‘I remembor that whilst these visite were 
a man to whom affectation of any sort was going on, ani! whilst indoed they were com. 
intolerable and hatoful, and when in the paratively new, Clara and Mary ant I dined 
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ther with that genial old Dr. Fish, of as well brod, as condescending, and urbane 
i 1 have oneo or twice found it nocos- a8 ever. ‘ 
sary to make moution in the course of my “My dear Denham,” ho suid, “I have 
story. I met at his table the lady of the callod upon you with regard to an affair of 
pr doar Hlottentota. It appeared they ! tho utmost dclicacy. I have never bean ablo 
changed their allegiance, ant the poor | to rofrain from a certain fooling of contempt 
oar Cypriotos wore now in charge, after a for those peoplo who make a lavish display 
fashion as mysterious ag that of their prode-| of the emotions, I have, in fact, now in 
cessore. Sho hinted to me after dinner that | preparation for the press, a lecture doliverod 
Lord Worborough'a visits were juat a little /some years ago on the Control of tho Emo- 
—now didn’t I think sof Wero they quite? tions as a Sign of the Perfected Mun.” 
—Didn't I faney, now, that thoy were rathor | _I thought. within myself that tho control 
premature? Did] think thet they were aly | of the olotions was no doubt an adnsirablo 
solutely and ontirely 1—woll, she might my | thing, but that the arpeet of power in that 
delicate ¥ ; direction might be less ostimuble whore thore 
“Doar madam,” I responded, “Lord Wor- | were no omotions to control. But T held my 
borough and Miss Delamore suffered horribly , tougue, aud Air. Dolamete stroamed on, cali, 





as tho result of a wicked and shameful plot. ) whauo, forgiving, 


Thoy behaved throughout like persons of 


“T lave uevor,’ lie pursued, “closed m 


vs and honour, und they are acting ¢ycn to tho fuct thut your charming wife 
now like people of common ronse. It was 1 and youself have of late considerably in- 


who took n| 
borough, 
say aerial 

other the general Mrs. Grundy had 
more to aay upon the question I never 
Joarned, and certainly nover took the trouble 
to inquire. This particular lady was more 


abaghed thay T had moant hor to be. she | | 


abdicated from her propristorship of tho 
por dear Oypriotes for the rest of thut even: 
ing, and want away carly, with effusive “my 
dearings” and handshakings for Miss Dela- 
mere. 

‘When we had quite settled duwn to the 
new order of things, and when that sorrow- 
fn past had at Just sunk from the wurfuce of 
our lives, we made a vory happy tte, 
From my dignified height of muried man, 
T looked upon the two dearest frienda I had 
in the world with a profi isfaction 
and thanksgiving. lara, from hor extra 
elevation of dignity as marriod woraan, sur- 
veyed them with a plowure as genuine os 
my own. Tho ghastly doad past must have 
flouted. up somotimes in their remembrance, 
as it did in ours, but the great equal stream 
of timo wont on and drowned it deeper, hour 
by hour and day by slay. 

Tho haunted man, iu his bargain with tho 
ghost, lost all jis memorios of surrow with 
tho natural result we know of. It would he 
a sad to loss our memories of trouble as to 
lowe our memories of joy. But wo may all 
thunk God that joy grows Lrighter in the re- 
troupection, and that sorrow fadea. 

Tt was about this time that I recgived an 
onexpected visit in my official room. Mr, 
Delamere turned up there, as distinguished, 


myself to advise Lord Wor- | fluenced the career, tho character, 
his visits to my house are at, 


the 
resolutions of my child. I do not inquire 
whethor hor resolutions to divide her lifo 
from mine were, or wore not, arrived ut as a 
result of thut undoubted influence, E oven 
ad thit finoness of sentiment, thot 
high sonse of hononr in my dunyhter, which 
hor to wucrifice tho instincts and the 
chorishod associutions of @ lifetime. 1 pro- 
sumo that the instincts were inherited, and 1 
cannot, and 1 do not blame Mary for acting 
pon a sentiment which 1 have found only 
wo considerably active in my owu carcor. 
She has an erroncows conception of the ci- 
cumstances of the cuse, Wut 1 wuthoriso 
you to inform hor—~I should rathor say, 
porhaps, that I beg you to inform hor, that 
appa her fouling, but that I cousidor 
that she has by this time more than sulticiently 
jastioed her own position, 1 cumo t yor 
hocauso I cannot xyain ondure to bo en 
counterod with eolduess by my daughter. I 
appeal to you as a nun of honour to prodont 
my caso a8 t huve slated it, Jt in possible,” 
ho added, with a toneh of dignified pathox 
which would have impored upon me com- 
pletely in the curly aya of my acquuintaneo 
with him, “it is ponnible that my very whoro- 
abouts may be unkuown to her, You will 
find it indicated here.” 

With thia he produced a card, and laid it 
dolieately npon the table, like an artiab ant 
a gentleman, Ho touk up his hat like an 
artist ond a gentleman—he really bad tho 
most perfect und finished mannor I have over 
known —and rose to go. I proutised that 1 
would do my hest, and told him I wus certuin 
that Mury would he the happier for the re 
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conciliation, Ho thanked me, and went 


away. 

I took the mossage home that in 
and to be brief, Mary consonted very wi - 
Uingty to call upon him, and noxt morning 
paid him avisit, As s result of this I wrote 
to him saying that she would continue her 
residence with Clara for some little time to 
como and asking him to visit her and us as 
‘ofton.as he pleased. I oxpresaod my joy at the 
reconciliation, and made myself a great deal 
more agrocable on paper than I felt inter- 
nally towards him. 

Schastian had been upon our honsehold 
list almost from tho beginning, and it was 
like old times to hear im and Delamero, 
when they mot together, orating one at 
another with all their original nity. 
Sobastian had turned to architecture, and 
had a theory that tho reformation of tho 
world from'tho great doctrine of ugliness 
was moro casily to be effected in that direc- 
tion than any othor. 

“The very streets of London stranglo and 
ftiffocate tho wayfarer,” ho would aay. “Tho 
«lull, etornal, unbroken straight line wearios 
the soul with its infinite monotony of re) 
tition. The poisonour fallacy of utility 
‘Wen the death of beauty.” 

T suapoct that ho wrote theso things down, 
and committed them to momory, unless when 
thoy camo freshly from the paterna) pump 
apout and ho ro them. 

“I peak of tho fallacy of utility, and I 
protest that I find no oxaggoration in the 
phrase, The first ossontial in a thing is that 
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amy average allowance of wine st dinner, and 
“top up/—that was the contractor's expres- 
sion—with a dose of Old Tom and hot water 
in order to soo tho lines of any street arranged. 
in as varied a pattern as I could desire. Of 
course that the conversation, One 
can’t talk with such people, They veil thom 
selves in their own coarse contempt against 
the light of thoughts boyond their under- 


But Sebastian was even moro enjoyable 
‘on one occasion whon only Pole and I were 
prem It appeared thas Dolamere and ho 

clubbed togethor, and had resolved, for 
the sake of society, to dine in common when 
‘not otherwise eng 

« And do you know,” sail Jones, “ I bogin 
to Delamere of being a trifle solfiah 
in an almost unbolievable direction, Wo 
have dined together, I should suppose, since 
this compact was entered upon, not fewor 
than a score of timer, Now it boppons that 
the man who caters for ua at the Albany, 
though otherwise excellent, ia possessed of 
but little rosouree or varicty with rospoct to 

Ele has always served up a moro 
half-dozen of a kin of macaroon of which I 
am—one confossos to this kind of trifle with 
no shame—particnlarly fond. I appropriated 
thom, of courso, with Delamoro's express 
consent, on the first evening. They bocame, 
80 to sponk, my proporty, and I fookoil for- 
ward to them naturally as the close of my 

Now, Inst night, and positively alao 
tho night before, Delamere doliburately, and 
with obvious intention, appropristed them 


it shall not bo hideous. Tho second eason- all.’ 


tial in givon casos is that it ehall bo nsoful, 
Because you can puck more squares or ob- 
Tongs than circles or ovals into a given space 
‘wo ait in those soulfreoing rooms of ours, 
among flat walle and ceilings.” 

Pole waa thore, and askoil him if ho 
wouldn't keep tho floors level, if only as a 
concession. Not to speak it unkind, ‘Sebas- 
tian bad grown more tolerant of Pole’s form 


of humour sinco the latter had come in fora ox] 


great fortuno and » peorage. I daresny that 
waa true of many people, and I am not dis- 
posed to be eovere on Joncs. He emiled 
allowingly, and procooded with tho dovelup- 
ment of his theory. 

“Jt is very heartbroaking,” he aid at last, 
**tntt nobody appears to oare much. I dined. 
Inst night with acontractor, One moots such 
people now and then. He joored at my 
<ontention in a way which J falt to be quite 
tastelosa and almost penonally injurious. He 
positively told me that 1 need only xcecl 


Pole said that this was simply brutal, and 
isn thought tho term too strong, 
Teolly, ho thought it unwarruntebly strong: 
Pole was sorry, but regretted that he eo 
not modify it, and Sebastian expressod his 
regret at having told the story. He valued 
Dolamere, and hed no wish to give hia friends 
8 poor opinion of him. For his own part, he 
was contented to describe the act as an un- 
idiogynerany. 
delighted m all this, not merely because 
it was so charming in itaolf, but because it 
ahowed that Pole still had a laugh left in him, 
and becauso ho had bad a more relishing per- 
enpiton by nature of the fan Gian 1 tad. 
fothing was said of the one event which 
wo all rogarded aa inevitable, Clara was full 
of wonder as to when the nows was coming, 
Tt camo out at length that Poleand Mary hod 
decided between themselves to wait a year, 
and that they had resolved upon o very 
quiet wodding. To me, the time seemed to 
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pass awiftly, and I look back to it now, or 
At least to all but, the oarliest_months of it, 
as tho Lappiost of my lif. There aro few 
mon who can boast of nino months so free 
from caro, so tranquilly, uneventfully hope. 
ful and contont. ‘To seo the pationt of 
eettled resignation fade from Mary’s face, and 
to see the dawn of positive happiness in it, 
was in itself ujoy which sny man might envy. 
To ase the same change in Pole, to watch tho 
quict hesrty humour of tho man growing 
moro supplo and more at home again within 
him day by day, was another and an equal 
pleasure. I thought Pole the best fellow in 
the wari. ‘Almost evorybody hes that 
opinion about somebody, Lut J am propared 
to this hour to back my man, and fang body 
should prove so fortunate as to win agai 
mo Il never know it, and the winner 
will have  friond who ia indeed worthy of 
hig boat affection. 

Tam getting very near tho end now, and 
havo little moro to toll, Lut when I sat, 
revolving this old history in my mind a year 
ago, and determining to write it, I fixed upon 
a tillo for the story, as if it had beon a novel. 
T decided to call it The Weaker Vessel ;” 
and that, if ovor it should soo tho light of 
publicity, is the name it ought to boar, Tho 
episode, the remembrance of which docidod 
mo upon that title, has atill to be told. Tho 
title tteelf bas as yossod into a sort of byword 
between my wifo and mo, and we have grown 
familiar with tho nano. 

Tt was only a week before tho woilding 
when Clara the youngor had been conducted, 
on a chill but sunchiuy day, upon a walk by 
hor nurse, This samo Clara the younger 
haa filled nt a little pluco in thero 
though she was known to all hands 


tho family craft ss commandoressin-chief. know 


We wore all standing at the drawing-room 
windows at home, chatting and booking out 
on the fine bright woather—Clara, Mary, 
Pole, myzelf, and Delamero. Clara, Dela- 
mere, and inyself, were at ono window, Pole 
and Mary at the other. Tho little Clara was 
saddenly discorned in the strect, toddling 
forward with outstretched hands and somo- 
‘what uncortain footetops, treating the ridges 
of frozen mud os if thoy wore half her own 
height. Sho had evidently eacaped for the 
moment from hor rmrso, who was scuddin; 

forward in a stooping either to pick 
her up or to sustain her footsteps, when a 
wildly driven hansom came tearing round 
the corner, and dashed in betwoon thom 
The child’ was absolutely touched by tho 
whoel, and thrown forward. The nuree girl, 
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recoiling with a shriok, tripped snd sat down 
upon tho roadway. Dy a happy wonder, 
neither child nor nurao received a hurt worth 
mentioning, but for tho moment my heart 
was in my mouth, and by the time that Pole 
end I had torn downstairs together, frot tho 
Ball door opm, and discovers the pair to bo 
undamagod, I was sick and faint. 

1 carriod the little crosturo, who was not 
at all alarmed by hor tumble, into the draw- 
ing-toom, end thoro was Mary in an armchair 
in a state of Ffertoct collapso. She had fainted 
clean away. re was a mighty hubbubfora 
moment, but wo all calmed down, and in half 
an hour's time herself, with a rather 
white face and tremulous manner, apologised 
for her woaknoss, She had imagined that 
both the girl and tho child had been run over. 

Delamore was very gorgoous to behold 
and liston to as he oxpatiated upon this 
ineidont, and turning to Polo, with his 
conrtly aud condescending grace, he said, 

"You must have pity on the woaker 
‘vosscl,” 

An hour later, when Mary had quite ro- 
covered and Polo and I were alono together, 
ho deliverad hia mind of the thoughts which 
this uttoranco swoke in him, 

“Jack, you hoard Delamero apeak just 
now about the woakor vesscl.” 

I remarked that I had noticed the phraso, 
and that I had had somo fancies about it, 

“Tt sot me thinking,” said Pole. “The 
weaker vosncl! In all things worth whilo to 
be anne in, much the sermon ‘vossol, to 
my mi How dares that hollow eham to 
condescand to ® creature so infinitely his 
superior? Did she stoop to touch Bony 
dihonourahly borrowed f And what ce 
dot Is it vanity to aay to you who 
ber a2 oll alaoet a1 do that she 
loves me? Is it vanity to suppose that sho 
felt tho tion ay bitterly asIdidt I 
now sho ta, Jack. 1 know the shamo of 
being public talk in such a business made 
that sensitive heart bloed many and. many 
time, And whilst I was sway in Paris, 

ing, and racketing, and hating my 

i eating the husks the swine do eat, 

she was tending her sick and hor poor, and 

strengthening her soul with holy thought 

and pious living, Jock, ny ed, they'ro 

Yettor than wo aru. They're purer and 
stronger, and more pationt to ondure.” 

Ho was not talkative for a long time 
after this outburst, but sovoral times in the 
course of tho afternoon T heard him mut 
tering to himeclf, “The Weaker Vessel” in 
® tone of wrathful incredulity. 
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In tho old tales the hero and the heroino 

always married and lived happily over after- 
s, and this strange episode in my own 

carver shall end as so many othor stories 
have endod-—to the sound of ing bells. 
‘Their happy riot bas long since sank into 
silence ; but I know that to far peace and 
honoured suefulnes aod deap content follow 

cir music, The we ‘wns a very quiet 
affair indood, as it wus long since arrangod it 
should be. thas were not more than half- 
a-dozen people presant at it as spectators, 
Delamare gave away tho brido, and Nebustian 
was there in his character of friend of the 
family, Sebastian, by the way, brought tho 
only strange lady presont. Ile had so far 
relented from his theory of boauty and 
utihty aa to sacrifice himsolf at the shrine of 
a conspicuonaly plain and outragoously dol- 
lared young woman who cams from Oleovillo, 
Pa. She was related to tho Dodges there, 
and, as overybody knows, the Dodges are 
financially ig fish even among the biggest. 

T waa icularly pleased to get a visit 
from M on the very morning of 
wodding, aa I was in the act of drosaing for 
the ceremony. 
room for an inatant, and he ical ey ly 
oxcited by the news I had to give hi 

« Ali’m glad,” said Melirwy, “that the 
Jad is goiug to be happy. I'll tell yo! 





the a time, until his old unconscious watch- 


I saw him in my drossing- od 
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may bo permiltod, Vl just got away to the 
ureh, and bave a look at the coromany 
from the gallery.” 


He made his way thither, and when the 
wedding was over and the handshakings 
and congratulations were all over likewise, 
and tho wodded pair had driven away, I 
found him waiting at the church door for 
me. There was no wodding breakfast, fo1 
Pole had too active a horrr of the possi- 
bilities of Delamere’s sloqnence on such an 
occasion to ondure more than the bore 
prospect of it. I know this to have becn 
the working factor in his mind, and in all 
serioumess | am not disposed to be surpriscd 
at his decision, 

Tshould have been glad to mest Mcllray 
at any time, for I had learned to havo a 
genuine regard for him. But with Polo and 
Mary gone 1 felt lonely and a little die 
pisited, and he came doubly weleame. We 
sat and talked about the chase in Paris, and 
I told him something of what had happened 
since. Then the conversation languished for 
broke tho silence, It sounded to me, reed 
wuy, an if there wore # philosophy in it, 
it even reconciled disarepancies and ex- 

ity in ttle. 
Mellray, “Ay, 


& 


ld 
al of wisdom of 
prossod a sort of wisdom 

“ Ay, ay, Denham,” saic 
ay, lad} ‘Ay, ay I” 
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“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 
Br vmx BISHOP OF RIPON. 


TPHREE men (it is ap old story recast) 
T ‘were disputing what was the mighticst 
thing on earth, 

Ono maintained thet prinocs wore strong, 
for that thoy could do whutsovvor pleased 
thom, and mon disguised their passions and 
knelt before cree 

Anothor said: Philosophers are strong ; 
for oven kings paid homago to philosophors ; 
Daniol was groater than Darius, Diogenes 
then Alexander, Plato than Dionysius, 

A third rejoined : “Women are stronger 
than kings or philosophers; for kings havo 
forgotton their triumphs, and_phi 
their controversies, in 2 woman’a smile. 

A woman was standing by and she said : 
“Thoro is one stronger than kings, philo- 
sophers, or women, Philosophers may ewa! 
the minds of kings, woman may cast & 
‘pan philosophers, but the ery of a little 

ld in distroes will draw woman from the 


side of wiso men and kings. Strong as al} 
are, they ure woaklings before infancy ; 
wayward as they aro, a Bitte child shall lead 

Sho was right. Watch with mo how child- 
hood reconciles all life, and loarn to bless the 
wisdom which speaks to us by a son. It 


will not. bo strange that signs and wondora 
thould bo wrougit by the Holy Child Jems, 
for it is childhood that reconciles all lifo. 


1, Thore was discontent in the land; yot 
it was fair land, the stroams wero bright 
nad full, and they sprang from cool, snowy 
heights, and tore past the roots of pino-trees 
and spread through soft, rich plaina of 
meadow-land, and murmured wide corn- 
fields. The harbours into which the rivers 
Tan were full of ships, laden with the pre- 
cious and curious produce of othar countries, 
and the are pre and light and whole- 
some. Jt waa a land of beauty, and riches, 


“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM” 


and health; yet thore wus discontent in the 


Anxious faces were seen ovorywhore. 
Mon looked upon one another with suspicion, 
ot avortod thoir gaze from thoir neighbours, 
an if they had something to conccal. They 

: gathered in groups at the eornors of the 
strosts, or undor the shalows of houses, and 
droke up hastily if some footstep wore heard 
approaching. All society bore witness to 

vided intoreste and conflicting opinions; 
the spirit of faction and intrigue was abroad ; 
all wore distracted betwoon eagerncas and 
apprehension, aa though they had much to 
wish for and much to foar. Thore was dia- 
trust, and so there was discontent, for the 
king was old, and ho had no son, and mon 
looked forward anxiously to know something 
of the successor to the throne which must 
Boon become vacant; and parties wore 
formod, for many aspired to the erown ; and 
parties bred factions, and factions brought 
suspicions and fears, and uncertainty drow 
misery upon all. For mon foarod to trade 
boldly when the future bung in doubt; and 
80 bene was dull, ste Aer es i cam= 
moi enterprise moveil heavily, gains 
were emalt and dubious. Doubtiulness 
wrought distrust, and distrust brought dis- 
content upon tho land. For who couli tell 
which party woulil provail? who could tell 
whether the next king would bo the nominoe 
of commercial or patrician interonta? Who 
could tell how the faction that succeedod 
would wield their power? Who did not 
fecl suro that no defeated party would quiotly 
accept defeat, and scquicsco in the policy of 
the victor? ‘Nothing but disquiet, dispute, 
perhaps civil war, loomod dark in the future. 
‘No wonder that in tho present thoro was dia 
content, 

While thnr uncortainty, intrigue, and fear 
spread in tho land, thora came from 
palace news which spread wonder and con- 

fusion everywhero ; a ron had boon born to 
the ing in his old age; there was an heir to 
the throne. x 

Jn an instant the aspoct of the kingdom 
was changoll ; fuctions forgot their intrigucs 
and looked coldly on their former favourites ; 
those who hal beon fisreest in conspiracy 
wore foromost at the palace in payinys hoiawgo 
to the infant prince and loudost in p 
ing their weleome. _Intrignos wero defeatod, 
for there was an heir to the throne ; factiona 
were united, for thore was one to whom all 
could unite in allogiance ; trade was rovived, 
for the future becamo cloar now thata son was 
born 5 sperity smiled upon tho land—dis- 
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contont disappeared from its bortora; the 
bright country brightened under the wand 
of poaco and security. ‘Tho people felt that 
tho infant in tho palace was a Son of Conno- 
lation to them all—to them, a well as to tho 
king, @ child was burn—to thom, 05 well as 
tothe king, a son was given. Ant thuafrom 
the little cradle whore the unconseious babe 
lay, his sceptre was mightier than his fathor's 
in allay icty, in baffting factions, and 
in restoring pence 
And I thought how mighty is childhood 
in stilling tho wrath of mon and hen 
thoir divisions ; and 1 thought how God has 
reconciled earth’s fuetions by » Moly (hild. 
For all the world is but a divided kingdom ; 
intoreata are intriguing against interests ; 
class is suspicious of class; nation is dis- 
trustfal of nation; all are joulour of tho 
mupromacy passing into the hands of any oue 
of thomsolves; like partion in a kingdom, 
they are aspiring oven to tho ever empty 
throne of the world. Dut God spouks to us 
by a Sun. Unto us a Son is born: Mis ia 
tho vacant throne of the world; Hv is tho 
hoir of all things : Ho is the Prince of Poave, 
| knitting all carth’s rivalries into a holy omu- 
lation of mutual love; Ho is tha King of 
kings, in homage to whom all may unite, and. 
before whom every kee may bow. 
Joalousios ud cenuilicting interests aro recon- 
ciled in Hira, Kphraim neod not vex Judah, 
when ovor Ephraim and Jaduh ono king 
roigns ; all factions dio before Tim; auto 
every jealouxy a Ubild ix horn, a Son is 
given, on whose shoulder all govornmont 
shall rost, 
9, Tho spot was u choice one. Before the 
windows of tho statoly raansiou sproud » rich 
award which dipped down towanls a 
feughing brook; then the land rose again to 
carry on its high heaving bosom a thick 




















the forest of trees, os plumes upon a warriors 


crest, Within, the house was wumptuously 
furnished ; tho band of wealth and the hand 
of art hod combined to adom ite walls and 
to emblazon its corridors anil ceilings with 
the breathing momorials of a rich historic 
past and the witnosses of a aplondid present. 
(ay and gonial, serene and prosperous were 
the poople who passoil and ropsssed throweh 
the rooms ; an ait of woll-bred ease reigned 
umid tho hails, and tho voices which broke 
upon tho stutely silences wore soft and clear, 
as of thoro with whom lifo haa dealt kindly; 
many and fair were tho guests and visitors at 
80 chioieo a apot, 

Yot thero was discontent. in those 
ficent aaloons ; upon the brow of the master 
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of the houso dissatisfaction sat, and sho 
who was his partner in all that splendour 
woro a look of decp unrest, and suspici 

lowered upon the faces of both as somo of 
the visitors across the threshold ; for 
covery one who might be looked upon as an 
oxpoctant heir was distrusted ins houso 
where thero was no child. Restleseness, sus- 
picion, discontent, began to cast an aver 
deepening shudow upon that home, which 
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picion has rolled away ; thoy visit that houso 
as men now, not as silent eupplianta, 
Tiappier hours, wider confidence, freer 
‘truer love bogin to grow; tho caro- 
lines fated out of those anxious, rostloss faces 
of husband and wife. Tho whole houschold 
ia transformed; love, hope, faith are ite 
ostablished gruces; the brooding friends of 
melancholy and discontent bave taken flight 
since a child’s laughter has wakened echoos 


woalth, and rank, aud art had conspired to { among those sumptuous chambers, Master 


Vileas. ’ Hivon the hoavy tapestried rooms and 
their glittering furniture secmod to frown 
upon intraders ; and, when voices wore hoard, 
thoir tones wore a8 awe-atruck tones of those 
who feel that, some evil is at hand. Friouds 
‘began to forsake tbe house which gloom was 
fast claiming as its own; and the burden 
of a life which has no occupation aud none 
of tho swoct blossings of enforced Isbour 
woighud upon the spirits and broko down 
the temper of hushund and wife. 

But one day « low wail sounded through 
those atately rooms, and a smile forced itself 
through tho earv-liues of the master’s face, 
and foutalops were startled out of their mo- 
notonous majesty of paco; women’s voicos 
rose louder than before, and the wonted order 
of the honschold was sot aside, And when 
months had gone by, tho shout of childish 
langhtor was heard, and a mother’s eyes 
looked proud and ploascd as two soft dim- 
pling bands and rounded arms were held 
out in gleo, or toyod ruthlossly with her 
husband's hair, Thore wore little activitics 








in tho house now ; the mother found a heart barren 


to hear of other pooplo’s childron ; tho poor 
Pesnral strpal e:nhdlrneed fed ag 
tho father was soon to go briskly about his 
estate with a kecnor eyo, and with a moro 
cheerful patience he hoard tho tale of noeded 
improvements ; evils and even wrongs, which 
his restlosa and impationt oye had nevor 
noticed, now caught his attontion ; the half- 
roofed ‘houses of his tenants wero repaired 
(were there not roay-checked and dimpled- 
chinnod bairns that alept in those cottages 1); 
new schomes for developing the rosources of 
the land found o ready honring from ono 
whoso interosts in the property reached bo- 
yond his own lifo, 

Facea that hail boon frowned back from the 
house, us though thoy were apies who had 
designs upon the ostate, were welcomed now; 
with gad triumph, but not unkindliness, the 
little heir was introduced to those whose ex- 
pectations his advent had disappointed, but 
they were easier now in their minds than 
they had bean before; tho burden of sus- 


and mistress movo more blithely ; life has 
an object and a meaning for them now; they 
have one to live for now. 

And I thought how strong is childhood in 
drawing to one common purpose the activition 
of half-divided, half-mited men and women, 
and I thought’ how the splondonrs of life 
rocsive new meaning when there is ono for 
whom thoy may ho used. And I remem- 
bored that the inertness of men who havo no 
reason for oxortion ix constant misory to 
the world; but, that since to us a Child is 
born, thore is no need for any to be idle, or 
for any to bo divided, for that in Him wll 
may find paths of activity—tho nursery, the 
house, tho field, the farm, tho office, no lesa 
than the temple, are sanctuaries whore He 
way ho worshipped and honoured by honour. 
ablo toil; tho union of men’s diverse cha 
racters and diverse gifts is found in Him 
who is Son of Man and Son of God, For 
union for union’s sake is a myth—union ean 
only be for an et ; men wnite for their 
country, for th< torosts, but novor for the 

sake of uniting—it is the common 
object which draws thom together. But this 
Child Josua gives all a common object, love 
and labour for iim, Tio it is who maketh 
men to bo of ono mind in one honse, He is 
the Son who unites hearts and houses. Unto 
ws a Child ig born in whom all true hearta 
may find union. 

3. Thoro was despair in a human heart, 
‘Tt wos a heart seathod with passion as a vol- 
cano is scored with lava streake, A tumult 
of wild desires, once gentle solicitations, now 


to be mad, imperious tyranta, has 
Ehrobbed and clamgurod in his Bosom } and 
the doom of the selfish has fallon upon that 
excoriated heart—the passion which hus 
merificed all upon its own altar has driven 
away all true and noblo affection. Tho curso 
of solitude has fallen upon the aclfish ; hia 
companions have fallen from him; he finds 
himself shunned as & leper by the virtuous, 
derided as s poliroon by th prudent, re 
as a burden by all, t is life to 

% Hatefal, objectioas, hopeloga. What 
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is the world to him? A spot in which no 
fecond chanco is givon to fallen, Yea, 
and what uso would any sccond chance bo 
to one whoes hand trembles with promaturo 
old age 1 whut intoroat in labouring for that 
which at best would but prolong a lifo of 
silent agony 1 What is he onyhow that he 
should koep an existenco which is usoloss to 
his fellows and burdensome to himsolf $ Are 
there not quiot lakes at tho base of thos 
great hilla beyond tho town ? Will not their 
* silent dopths be s fitting rofngo from tho 
world for such an ono? ‘Tho waters may bo 
dark bencath the shadows of the hills, but 
eannot bo a Sean hie ome thoughts 
prospects ; they may bo cold, but 
cannot bo colder than the world’s looka. if 
But as he hurries to fulfil his resolve, ho 
comes to a ley Tana = child har beon 
gathering flowers—bright spring flowors 
—which boam forth from clustoring 
growth of the hedgorows. The child is 
stooping to pick up a fallen flower; he has 
often with rough gesture and angry word 
thrust children from his pathway in the 
stroot ; but going to tho chill waters of the 
black lake he cannot push tho little ono 
violently aside. Such # little ono was ho 
once. Would ho could be such again! Tho 
child lus rison und is holding out the 
hored flowors in ita tiny hand, offer- 
ing with tho rowdy unsolfishnoas of 
chil to tho now-comer, What s little 
hand it is! No foree to fight hard against 
the hard, strong world! Tow fur and 
hapry those new primroses look in the 
cbild’s puny fingorsi Flowers in » child's 
grasp! Fochlo things to sorve aguinst o 
frock life! Ilo tukes tho flowers; ho can- 
not rofuse tho proffered gift ; he cannot damp 
that simple, goncrons trustfuiness by a ro- 
fasal; but neither can ho leave this little 
waif in this lono spot, he must retrace his 
stops and find tho child’s protector ; the still 
lake bolow the hills must wait a little longor 
for its burden and hia lifo. 
And as ho goes back tho child at his aide 
keeps up its simplo prattle about the flowers 
andthe birds, 


ever and anon will pause to 
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und tho oxprossions of caro that ereep across 
th face of slosping mantiood, - Will'he find 
tho mothert Will he be able to put the 
child back into her arms and ace the look of 
jy atituile rush like the duwn acroar 
led faco? It would bo a aweot 
rominiacence, it would bo « ploasunt last 
rocollection to carry with him oa ho phinged 
into the cold embrace of those black wators 
below the hitl 
But days pusred by and tho mothor of the 
child was novor found. Perhaps hor fect 
had strayod towards tho hills, and the dark 
fascination of tho black wators of the embo- 
sowed lake had boen too much for her, and 
the plash of broken wators hul wakenod 
isint echoca from tho hillsides as cho fied 
from her child and from hor shumo Who 
knows? But tho child romained, and the 
man’s heart begun to think los hardly of 
life, and his oyos torned loss froquontly 
towards the hill beyond which tho quiot lake 
was sleeping. {1c moved ubout gently, but 
ag ono who had a work to do. ‘Tho child 
must not starve or swier, Lf tho child eriod, 
ho was at ita sido; ho beyan to hum rome 
soft tunes, aud when the chikd amiled at the 
ly, ho smilod too, and J think bo was 
glad when ho smiled, 
And so the months wont by, and the man 
wrought for his strangoly-found charge, and 
the tompestlike passions soomod to turn and 
join fonether in ono strong passion of Industr; 
fidelity : he worked eurly and Jato, am 
tho smily of the child, or ita warm, soft kiss, 
was dearer to him than tho hented, pas 
sionate erabraces of carlicr timer. A mastor 
Purpose egw to pessoas hi Ifo ; to this all 
is powers did sorviea, and out of theca, 
spent furnaces of former ions ug 
fut for his now and noble tm, ‘Tho fresh- 


ness of his hoart was given back to him ; he 
could love that child, puroly, unsolfishly, 
pationtly. All know that ho was changed— 
calm, vigorous, wiso, gentle, loving he ho- 
came, who had before boon passionate, foolish, 
rough, and solfish, He always said that tho 


‘child had no parenta, but was an angel of 
abuut the sky and the treos,and (od, olothod in childhood’s guiso, and sent 
forth o| to turn him aside from wrong and to load 


bright-oyed flower from itssheltor. And the him back to lifo, true life, Perhaps he was 
shi 


es of night are falling aa that atrango 
pair—a pasaivo, withered mao ond an un- 
tuinted child—re-enter the town. Ho must 
take the child to his own low abodo—the 
abode he nover it to visit again, He 
watches as tho child aloeps upon his bed. 
How soft and confiding is the sloep of child- 
hood--net troubled. by the painful starts 


ight. 
I thought again—How strong is child. 
hood to transform the characters of men, to 
stay them in their selfish und selftostroying 
course, and to point them to # better and a 
purer life by forcing us tocare fortliem, who, 
‘alas! are so prone tocare only for ourselves ; 
by teaching us that selfrestraint which ia 
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neodfal if wo would care trully for them—yes! 
hy abaorbing all the othor ompestaons desires 
into ong strong, deop, faithful, high-eouled 
Tove! 

And T romombered that God had sont His 
Son into the world to draw the thoughts of 
men away from their sinful, foolish, self- 
Aestroying purpores, and to arrest them in 
the way of death. I romembored how He 
songht to give us a real work to do in life, 
better than alt wo bave chosen for oursclvos 
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brightor. She hal not forgotten the 
but nowdount love had glerited it in ths 
work of the present, And I thonght how 
strong is childhood that thus can triumph 
over sorrow, and put emiles into the saddest 
face, and lnughtor into the tenflled eye 
And I remembered that to us, grieving over 
life’s sorrows end losses, o Child was given— 
that Jesus Christ is tho link, and the only 
link, which reunites all loves sundored by 
the gravo; and that this Uhristmastide gives 





—evon work for Him ; how [Te hus rought, by | us a Child to bo hopo to sorrawing men and 
‘one overpowering lovo to drive forth all other ' wonion for evermore—a little chil toload us, 
and baser loves, and thus to subdne ali and God hath spoken to us by 5 Son, 
ignoble affection and all wandering dosirea; Great is the might of childhood to recon- 
and in His love to renew our charactors by cile eoplow with peoples, men with mon, 
ennobling our lifo, anil by sanctifying our mon with life, and love oven with loss. Great 
hearts, To os a Son is born, tous a Child is and mighty is that childhood of Jesus which 
given, to show us that there is work for us this glad Yulotide preaches to us again, 
in Go's world and thus, howover wo may Great and mighty is that Holy Child Joswa 
havo fuilod hitherto, to reconcile ua to lie who reconciles all things ; who, worshipped 
antl life’s work, however lumblo it may be, if hy sll nations, will be the bond of nations ; 
only it bo for Hit, His smile aud Lis love who, adored and hononred in all houscholda, 
will bo an ample reward. will be the golden circlet encompassing and 
4. Thore was sorrow in a human heart. ‘drawing together all homos; who, being ro- 
For from its very rile sweot love hail fallen. membered in lifo and labour, will reconcilo 
‘They hat been joined, their loves and hanils, us to life and labour; who, kopt near to in 
in tho groen spring roaron; and whon the sorrow, will reconcile ux to tho swect teach- 
vieds were veparing for theirsouthorn flight inga of sorrow j.and who, showing ns how 
ono hod fallen, and his spirit had flod toa strong oro tho links of love, will make os 
dant farther than the cartoe. flight could triumph over tho vain cfforta of death tu 
reach, Su short that blisa of ‘rolled love, . ‘ 
‘warm and bricf a8 floeting months of tho — I know not what your Christmas’ ‘wit he; 
yoldon sumumor, with the falling leaves, hor it will be varied to most of you. To rome, 
hopes and joya fell down; and dail, blank, indeod, it may he unalloyed joy, joy unmin- 
ioy, ecchtore widowhood fell upon her. glod by » euddened memory or a painful 
Lists sho moved; quiotly she spoko, but regrot; to others it will be a soason in which 
to thago who had cars fine touched there was the joy will bo all overshadowod by present 
a tone of Histlosmess in her very voiee; and pain, or anxiety, or hy some weighty, nevor- 
indeoil with the fall of love all music had fii sorruw. To most of you it will be 
passed out of her life, and all colour out of mi 3 hooded forms of sorrow will be 
hor landscapo. Culm ond cold as a deep gazing upon your mirth, and you will foal 
shadowod lake was the life she lived ; till ons that the oye of saduess is upon you even 
evoning came a change. Ary which bogan when you smi 
iu pain ended in joy. Thoro was a warm But gladsome, or saddened, or minglod, 
new thing of life nestling in her boxomas the whichever your Christmas may be, go and 
morning rose. And another morning is Jet childhood teach you. As you lift a little 
Hiaing upon hor heart, tho light ia coming ons upon your kuce, or as you think of tho 
‘bask into lifo, the dull yroys are hanishod hy Yulo-tides when you wore the littlo one lifted 
a golden sunlight. God has given me ack to bo kissed by lips that now arv cold, re- 
my love, but it is. asa child. I seo the love member how {iod spoken to us ry he 
which brightonod the past and it is now childhood of Jesus, and let that childhood 
linked on with a love which runs forward to teach you that all things are made ono in 
the futuro. I have something to live for, , Flim; that in it is given the tokon tbat all 
now that I have something on earth to love. things which seemingly are at variance and 
‘This sunbeam hero springs froma light above. strife may be reconciled in Yim, Yea! all 
The child here below is a love-link with him reconciled in Him—the holy God with sinful 
who is gone above. man, Kingdoms reconeilod with kingdoms, 
Her step grew firmer, and her oye grew homes within themeclves—hearts rent with 
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conflicting passions made one in Him—and 
the living and the dead are rounited in Him 
who grasps in either hand tho seen and the 
‘unseen world—such signe and wonders are 
there ht by the Holy Child Jewa—in 
whom all things are reconciled. 
A thangs nen raconatled 
‘La Thee, O Lard! all cree extrenaes thet beat 


kes ehudaen wan 
‘Algae tani’ seme Min aut Vert lows al, 
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‘PASSENGERS to Twickenham by train 


Honry V. to atono for the murder of 


from Richmond station may have ichard II. 


noticed = balding standing in park ike 
space, on the right-hand side of tho hne, just 
before they cross the river. Tho arca on- 
closed between the road from Richmond to 
Kow and the bend of the river is partly 
saya ree tary 

ke space, which is 
qi the Old ‘Deer Park of Richmond, and 
which is let out sn a grazing farm. The 
building situated in the Old Deer Park ia 
the Kew Observatory. 

The whole site and the buildings on it 
have an interesting history. The Olt 
Park wasformerly connected with Richmond 
Lodge, and the actual site of the Observatory 
was ocoupicd by the Carthusian Priory of 
Jeans of Bethichem, erected in 1414 by 

‘xxIX—5: 


Deer Qbecrvat 


I. 

‘This and the neighbouring nunnery of 
Syon House woro those roforred to by 
Shakespeare in his Henry ¥, where ho malas 
the king, in his prayor before the hattle of 
Agincourt, say 

“1 have but 
‘Two chantnes where the mad and solemn pu trata 
Seng elifor Richards soul 

‘Tho priory was situated in» hamJot called 
WostSheen. East Sheen is a villago still oxiet- 
ing. AH tmossof hamlet sud priory have disap 
peared, but in the immediate vicinity of tho 
foundations of old buildmgs are 
frequently found when the cart is opmed. 

e date of the total demolition of all theso 
structures was about 1770, soon after the 
accession of George ILI. ‘The fact waa that 
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tho prosent Old Deor Park and adjacent 
lands were the sito of Richmond Lodge, anes 
somled by Cardinal Wolscy, and afterwards 
the favourite country scat of Queen Caro- 
line. Jt ig well known that there was no 
Jove lost betwoon grandmother and 
and accordingly when the lttr came tothe 

rane he took ploasure in erasing overy 
trace of the house and ena which had 
oun decorated at such a lavish expenditure, 
and which was so thoroughly identified with 
hia a grandmother’ personality. 

reason that the Observatory was built, 

and that it received the misnomer of the 
Kew Observatory, while it lies near Rich- 
mond, was that it was crected to roplace the 
old Kow Obsur vatory attached to the Palace 
ut Kow, which had fallen into disuse. It 
had boon at this latter observatory, whon 
tho  provarty of Samuel” Molynews, that 
Bradley had made hia famous discovery of 
the aberration of light. 

‘When the transit of Venus of 1769 was 
approaching, a Dr. Demainbray,  vory 
eminent French aciovtific man, who had 
boon Instructor in Scionco to the King 
before his accowion, induced him to build an 
sobsorvatory in order to take advantage of 


so Taro an watron ity. De 
pull a soaipad te sopeeatendent 
puddin wy 

hie doath in 1783.". Be rua mucoseded by his 
xon, the Tov. 8. De who held the 
pout till the transfer of the eetablishment to 


the British Association in 1842, During 
the latter yoars of hia long uorvice ho wax 
aasintod by his nophow, Stophon Iti 

Saviliau Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. 

‘Whon tho British Association assumed the 
managemont of the Observatory, their chiof 
officer, as honorary suporintendent, was Mr. 
Francis Ronalds, who held the position for 
ten yoars. Mr. Ronalds was one of the 
oarlicet oxperimenters and discuvorera in tho 
Tino of investigation to which we owe the 
clectric telograph, and for thix sorvice ho 
‘ultimately received the well-merited honour 
of knighthood. 

In 1851 the Association took the ostablish- 
ment under their own control, and appointod 
a “Kew Committeo” to manage it, In 
187] the Observutory was handed over to 
the Boyal Society, who now direct it by 
moans of a Committes. 

T shall now proceed to give « brief skotch 
of the work cartied on st the Kew Obser- 
vatory. When the establishmont was first 
taken in charge by the British Agsociation, 
it; was contemplated that tho building might 


‘till which consist of sensitive magno! 
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{tbe used, for physical researches of different.’ 
iptions, to be carried on by various 
i ars ‘ed 


descrip 


the phenomena of atmospheric electricity, 
found time to devise and construct the first 
forms of the Kew pattern photographic 
moeteorographs and magnctographs. 

‘Tho principle of this Thotagraphie rogistra- 
pean) as Lopt eonntety amp (ot gas or 

) is kept constantly burning, and 
that a ruy of light from it pamon throngh 
a elit er tiad caused to shiv oo. sensitized 
paper. is paper is stre on a drum 
‘which revolves by clockwork. 

In the case of the barometer or thermo. 
metor, or, as they are called, the Larogruph 
or thermograph, tho motion of the mercury 
with successive changes of weather producer 
oscillations in the vertical extent of theshadow 
‘disown the Gru; endl so) ts igu of the 
photographic image, when devs ites 
‘8 record of the actual variations recorded by 
each instrument, corresponding to the changes 
of weather. 

In the case of tho magnetic Lagoa 


stato! 


dglicately, & small mirror is 
geo, it is the ray reflectod from 
this that impingos on the drum, and registers 
thereon tho motions of tho mugnot. Mag- 
neta wo snaponded uro practically never at 
rest, and so tho little spot of light reflocted 
from each i comtantly moving on the 


he chamber in which most of those instru- 
ments are situated ix a somewhat ecry place. 
It ia und «J, in order to be kept con- 
alautly af the samo tam, eraturo, and a8 care 
must bo takun fd sind the endive Bete: 

ic ™m light other ie 
free fo it is srenlod to record, the 
chamber is all but totally dark. If you are 
standing in it you ece nothing, but you honr 
the measured beat of the clocks driving tho 
eevoral druma. 

The ph of Kew iu in the namo 
chamber as tho magnotograp hs, The ther- 
mograph and eloctrograph are upstairs, a8 
they mus be jn elote proxinity tothe outer 
air. Tn addition to theso photographic in- 
struments there are the snemograph, the 
satomatic rain-gange, and tho ine Te- 
cordsr, which record mechanically, 

‘This continuous record of observations hea 
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now been maintained at Kew for thirty 
years a8 regerda magnetiam, and for about 
twenty-five yours as regards meteorology. 

moment's reflection is sufficient to abow the 
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of results shall not be suspended. The 

meteorological record is carried on at the 

cost of the Motoorologica! Offivs, Kew bei 

the central observatory in connection wi 
establishmont, 


immense advantages which continuous auto- that 


matic registration affords over the ordinary 
shathod of oye observations at stated inter- 
‘vals, even though these ahould be as frequent 
as st twonty minutes apart, as wes for 
time the case in a series of obsarvations 
taken by some studenta of tho University of 
Helsingfors. 

Had it not boon for the existance of a 
number of such automatic barographs in 
thoso islands, it may safely be asserted that 
the fact that the eruption air wave from 
Krakatoa in August, 1883, wos sensible in 
thia country, would nover have boon dis- 


‘Tho facta ware theses, Tho day after tho 
eruption all the barographs in theae islands 
ahowod an extraordinary disturbance, with 
uo woather disturbance to account for it, 
‘Ths phenomenon occurred first at the oastern 
stations, and efter s fow hours it was suc- 
cooded by another which wus folt first at the 


voter foo St PR a Lia 
irom, ‘otarel and Liabon, 
where the baro; aro similar to our 
confirmed portray based on the 


British rocorda, and the conviction was forced 
upon the acientific world that the airahock 
produced by tho cruption actually travelled 
round the world four times, as many succee- 
sive distur bances, at intervals of about thirty- 
six hours apart, having boen traced. 

‘Tho cruidit of this investigation is duo to 
Lieut-General It, Strachey, and at his sug- 
gostion records were red from every 
observatory in the world which possessed an 
wutomatic barograph, with the result that 
the conclusions derived from study of the 
European records wore fully confirmed, 

The example sot by tho Kew Of 
in the continuous record of physical 
mona lias beon vary genorally followed. No 
less ne he ia oe eared nem, 
parts e world are equil wil - 
netograph ‘on tho Kew pattarn, while tho 
number of atations provided with Kew pat- 
torn barographs and thermographs is almost 
aa 


0, 
Ie Sowa here be said that the magnetic 
observations at Kew aro entirely maintained 
a munificent donation from the late Mr, 
3. P. Geasiot, the interest of the money 
being paid to the Kew Committes on the 
distinct condition that the continuous record 
of magnetic phenomens and the publication 


8 tosting of instrumenta was first 


now come to the subject of tho verifies 
of instruments, In the year 1852 the 
taken in 
hand at the request of some of the leading 
firma of manufacturers of such apparatus. 
Mid i work Lina haz ron the 
‘ew Obsorvatory justly fumous throughout 
the civilised wes and which hat af tat 
placo attained a development quite uncqualled, 
eleewhere. Tho of this work, during 
the thirty yours from 1855 to 1884 inclusive, 
has bean very decided, as shown by the 
Annual Reports beorvatory, A very 
marked increaso at the oud of the period is 
due to the introduction of watch-rating, of 
which more anon, 

An idea may bo pained of tho amount of 
work involved in the vorifications, when we 
seo from the last Kow report that for the 
year 1886-7, tho mumber of instruments 
Verified daring the recoding twelve months 
Eatesp no less than 13,761, oxclusive of. 


It is intoresting to find thet with that 
large numbor of instrumouts coming to the 
Observatory, the total numbor of instruments 
rejected, as unfit for a verification cortificate, 
owing to excess of error or to vther canwes, 
was only 346, or about 24 per cent. Such a 
result 98 this faye « groat deal for the degres 
of skill to which the manufacturers of 
instruments bavo attainod, whon they eas 
maintain such a standard of uecuracy. Such 
success is mainly duo to the natural action 
of the principles of supply and domand. ‘Tho 

blic insist on having instruments of 

ite degree of accuracy, and the makers 
aro put on their mettle, and produce what ia 
wanted. 


I 
tion 


To take ono instrument alone, the clinical 
ter, of which 8,668 specimens, 
moro than one-half of the tolal number of 
instruments voritied, wore oxamiinud in 1887, 
and in which tho most minuto nccarasy is 
required. Before Kow certificates for such 
thermometers wero attainable, errors in gra- 
uation of these instrnments of a degreo, or 
even more, wete far from uncommon. The 
reader ean judge of the value of euch appa- 
ratus in indicating the fluctuations of tem- 
perature of 2 fever patient, Nownlays the 
errors of thermometers do not exceed one 
or two tenths of degrees, 


wie 


The subject of watch-rating has heen 
mentionod. At Neufeliatel and Gonova, and 
at Valo College, Muss, thero havo beon for 
sume years inslitntions where watches aro 
publicly tested, bnt up to a vory recent date 
no facilitios for this operation were afforded 
in London. Jt wos in 1883 that tho Kew 
Committes first decided to undortako this 
class of neck, and, ined consultation with 
foroign authorities, they adopted certain 
rues for the testing of watches, which are 
reasonably comparable with thoso onforeed 
elnowhere. 

‘Watchos are roceived and arranged under 
three classes —A, B, and (, according to the 
certificates to be issucd with thom. In 
class A the watehos (or “movementa” as 
they are callod), are undor trial forty-five 
days; in class Ui thirty-one; and in class C 
nixtoon, ‘Tho testa are proportionably severor 
in the highor elassos. 

To carn @ certificate A, the porformance 
must be euch that— 


steamy tame tate 
Mate OD 1 ition tomy u 
estate ‘excoodel 7 seoouds during the pariod of 
at 
#819, —Tho mom daily rate na votial prion na 
Aiffered from tho meun dnily rate in @ borisontal 
position Ivy Tous that: 6 second, and from that m any 
Siler postion by low than 10 soommda, 
g.-The mun dally rule haw been afforted by 
chango of temperatiire to an amount lors than one- 
third of a nouunl por TPF. 


‘Tho dotails of the trials to which watchos 
are submittod during rating may be gathcrod 
from the subjoingd statement :— 


“Tho trial of a watch entered for a certificate in 
Claw A will oconpy 45 daye, divided into 8 periods 
of 6 deyy cush, and 4 intormodiate and extra days 
during whivh tho watch is not rated. 


“tut Period. Watch hanging in vertioal pori- 
(ring for suspension) up, at 
tho ordinary temperatura of the room. 

‘ud Period, in artical postion, with 
its t to tho right, at the onlinary temperaturo 
of the room. 

“(3nl Period.— Watoh fn yortical position, with 
\tepoudant to the lll, at the ordinary temperature 
of the room. 

sit Beso. —Welah tn hotaoatal pit, with 
‘up, in tho refrigerator, at 2 temperature 
bunt 10° %, (4 Cent). 

15th Period. — Watch in horizontal with 
dial up, nt the ordinary tempurataro of the room. 

oth Veriod —Watah in barisostal position, with 
lal up ithe ore, atm temperature of about 56° 
RE eat). 

" Tib Porfod --Watch in horizontal position, 
oe Toclsh Same ai the’Art watch ‘hanging 
sae E rH at : 

in vertical position, with yt wp, at the ont 
Al position, with peudaat wp, atthe ondinary 
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“The intermediate and extra days, during which 
the watch in not rated, are at the commencement of 
tho 4th, 6th, 6th, and 7th periods, which are ox- 
tended one day carh for that purpose, the firat day’a 
rate not boing taken into oonsideration.”* 


For Classes B and C tho tests are leas 
H + 


strict. 

The growth of thia system of watch tost- 
ing haa been such that in the successive 
years 1884 to 1887, tho number of watches 
examined has been respectively 42, 344, 490, 
160, or 1,344 in all, 

In the yor 1886 the testing of marine 

was commenced, inasmuch as 
hitherto there hed been no opportunity 
afforded to the public of rating these instru. 
ments in thin part of London. At Groen- 
wich chronometers, but only for use in the 
Royal Navy, are tested. At Bidaton Obser- 
ep noar Liverpool, euch instruments are 
for the public; but naturally it is 
only captain visiting Liverpool who oan 
avail themselvos of the facilitiea afforded 
thom by the liberality of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board, 





Chronometers aro testod on a different 
principle from watches, Thoy ure all triod for 
thirty-five days, and the temperature is 
varied go a8 to reproduce, aa closely a6 prac. 
ticable, the conditions to which the chrono- 
motor will be exposed, say, on @ voyage to 
Now Zealand and back, whero the torrid 
one must twice; be crossed, and high southern 
Istitudes mst also be visited. 

Up to last Michaclmas twenty -soven 
chronomoters had been tested. 


In 1865 the operation of swinging pendu- 
Iums was firat undertaken at the pds 

for the Indian Government. The object of 
this work is to ascertain the variations in 
the force of gravity at the earth's murface. 
Tho most convenient way of effocting this 
by swinging a pendulum, s so-called “in- 
variablo pendulum,” ot various points. Sir 
Edwanl Sabino conducted tho most elaborate 
Tosearches of this nature that have ever been 
catriod out, and his observations oxtended 
from Bahia in 13° 8. Lat. to Spitzbergen in 
80° N. His pendulum gave in London 46,400 
‘wats a day, at Spitaborgon 86,483; bub at 
tho Island of St. Thomas, in tho Dight of 
Benin, only 86,269. 

As has already beon eaid, thia work com- 
menced in 1865, when the late Captain Basovi 
swang at the Observatory certain penduluma 
which were to be employed on the groat 
Trigonometrical Survey of India, These 
operations have been on various 
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subsequent oceasions, with the aame peniu- 
Inmsand with others and arrangements aro at 
present in for a set of similar experi- 
ments, as a final test of the results obtained. 


Solar photography has been anothor sub- 
“joc to which much attantion has been de- 
voted at Kew. In 1855 Sir John Horschel 
had suggested the importance of taking a 
shotographic pictureof the solar disc ou every 
tay tho smn shone, and three yoars later tho 
first photoholiograph was completed under 
‘tho suporintenlonce of Mr. de la Rue. Tho 
instrumont was maintained in operation at 
the Olservatory, with but few intermissions, 
from 1859 to 1871. Sines that date freo- 
hand drawinga vf tho condition of the sun's 
surface, on evory day that it was visiblo, have 


boon made, on the samo plan as that followed practice 


for many years by the late Hofrath Schwahe, 
of Desun, The Hofrath’s original trawings 
are ved among the archives of tho 
Royal Astronomical Society. They oxteni 
tidoe hore hat al Geo doevings coped 
mittee have 1080 ¢ i 
carefully, they possess a complete pictorial 
history of the sun’s appourance for sixty- 
threo years, from 1825 to the present date, 
The lecussion of this has already lod to 
very interesting resulta, 


Of other investigations condueted ot the 
Observatory there is a goodly list; butI sball 
only mention a fow. 


Sextants aro oxtensively tested, und ar 
rangomonts aro uow in 8 for the test- 
ing of teloscopes and of photographic lenses. 
‘A hydruuli press, working up to four tons, 
has been provided for toating thermometers 
dostined for deep-roa work, whero they may 
be exposed to excessive pressures in really 
doep soundings, Not only are thermometers 
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teated specially for pressure, but also, if re- 
quired, thermometura can be tested at the 

fing poiut of mercury hy the use of solidi- 
ficl earbonie uci. Thermometers for use 
in ii climates like that of Canna, 
should all be testod in this way. 


Experiments are also going on with a sys- 
tom of duplicate cameras, situatod some eight 
hundred yards apart, to determina the alti- 
tude and tho motion of clouds. 

It is from observations of this nature, 
carried out on. cirrus or “mare's-tail” clouds, 
that it is possible to foresre important changes 
of weather houre before our instruments ut 
the surfaco of the ground, such as the baro- 
motor, givo signs of their coming. Unfortn- 
natoly it requires groat akil) and considorablo 
in an observer to enablo him to 
make wuch doterminations as aball be uf wal 
value in forecasting. 

The Kew clond-camera observations are 
not instituted for f ing purposos, hut 
to throw light on the actual levels at which 
clouds float, on the rate at which they travel, 
and tho laws of thoir motion—each of them 
mattors of great intorest in meteorology, 


The foregoing is a imporfect swih- 
mary of the work dono at Kew 3 but it may 
‘Lo sufliciont to show the groat importance 
British physical seionce of the oxistence of 
auch an establishmont, situated at a distance 
from any disturbance caused either by a 
proximity of other buildings or passing traffic, 
Atsuch a place invortigations can be carried 
on without any risk of snlecterence from 
ordiuary visitors, and wit 10 cortainty 
thut, for moteorological researches at least, 
the atmosphere of the cbsorvat will he 
perfectly pure, and, in fact, be projrdicially 
affected solcly hy tho close proximity of the 
Imilding to the river, 





GEORGE JOHN PINWELL. 
By JOSEPH SWAIN. 


A THIRD proves the dead artiste with 
whom I was brought into close busi- 
ross and friond]y relations waa George Jon 





Pinwoll, a man of undoubted genius, who 
has left many choico specimons of his ability 
behind him, which only servo to heighten 
the disappointment » truo lover of art must 
foel af his carly death. Pinwell was born at 
Wycombe, Bucks, in tho winter of 1842, and 
although be camo to London st a very early 
ago, his love of country lifo and cow 
scones inspired his Penal in after yoars 
far more power than did the sconcs of 
fashionable lifo with which he bocame familiar 
in the metropolis, He studiod in Mr, Leigh's 
school of art, Newman Street, Oxford Street, 
and hia lack of a thorongh technical training 
‘was eadly apparent in after Daring 
tho four closing years of his life many pic- 
tures of his prosented a curious combination 
of his beat and his worst work. These were 





ity. For thie work he was nearly all his 

fife making sketches, st subject _ Bug 

gested an'’s “Vanity Fair ;” but ab 

1 ae the picture had made too 

little for any one to Judge 

aright of the qualities with which he 

dreamed of ondowing it, This 

was not the picture callod by the 

same name sold at his death. Pin- 

well bogan to work for Good Words 

and artes Week in 1863, and for the 

Sunday Magazine in the following year. 

With few excoptions there Tae not 
much beauty in his fomale figurea 

One of tho exceptions ia “Aunt Ta 

tienes,” a single figure of great, beauty, 

which appeared in Once a Week, ep 
tember 5, 1863, Anothor in June 61 

of the same ycar, is an illustration to 

astory ontitlod “ Blind,” where Katha- 

Tine is seated in a bay window, “She 

was tall and alight, with a small head 

aot on hor throat like a queen ;” but 

the scone is defective from tho sb- 

sence i bind Micheal, h ro Be 

motive of thostory. “ 0 Barjnc, 

of Orboo,” is another instance of tho 

success with which he could construct 

facoa, This was a atory ontitled, 
“Not a Ripple on tho Sea,” and ay 

peared in tho same journal July 11, The 


old woman, with a high eap drawn over 
her cscs, site on a chair at an open door, 
looking out over a fino oxpanse of sca and 
sand. Ilor hoad is partly tamed towards 
the narrator a oe atory—s vory feeble 
pleco of work, an mcikingly poor com- 
pared with tho pe displayed in the draw 
ing of the old woman. Pinwall infused 
much character in all his drawings—ns, for 
instanea, in his illustration to Dora Green- 
well’s “ Christmas Carol,” which appeared in 
Good Words for 1864. Turing over his 
pictures no ono can avoid the conviction 
that he was dooply moved by the pathetic 
side of human nature, and that his spirit had 
moro kinship with tho lost and sorrowing 
than with the contented and joyous amongst 


yeara when, it must not be forgotten, he was mankind. 


conscious that ho had not long to live, and 
as they pamod s deepening sense of sad- 
ness took possession of him that he would 
not live to secomplish the great ambition of 
his life. This was to paint a picture by 
which his genius should be handed down to 


T remember calling upon him once at his 
studio in Newman Streot. in 1865 or 1866, I 
cannot remomber which, on a matter of busi 
ness, and finding him st work amidst wur- 
soundings of a more thon unusnslly untidy 
character. The placo was filled with lumber— 
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artistic lumber- of every kind; damaged 
cants, dusty dreeeos, fi ts of armonr, 
Pictures in every stage of progress, hanging 
curtains, dilspidated chaire ; and there were 
candles stuck in tho nocks of wine-bottles. 
Aftor settling the business I had with him 
he took me into his confidence, end told mo 
in playful terma that he moditated a serious 
change—ho intonded to marry. Tho chief 
reason, however, was one of a most amusing 
character: it was that ho found tho drain 
upon hia rescurcos for models was too 
and ho put it in the form of a question, Do 
you not think that it woulil be bottor for mo 
to take a wife} Feeling that he had mato 
up his mind on tho aubject from a better 
consideration than the one comminicated to 
me, I heartily aasentod, of course, and in 
du time, what I have every reason to ho- 
lieve was the happiest event of his life, took 
into, Ilis mariage was an excoedingly 
jappy ono, and his studio in his new home at 
‘Adataide Road, N.W., soon exhibited signs 
of the pleamnt change that had come over 


im, 

Tn 1865 Pinwoll mado revon illustrations 
to Dalzicl’s “ Ambian Nights,” published by 
Messre, Wart, 


Lock, and Ty: 
ler, inne boat ot 
theao were “The 
a eo ite 
The 
Stltan and his 
. an 
“Sinbad the 
Sailor.” 





Tho year fol- 
lowing Pinwoll 
executed tha 
most im) it 
series his 
book illustra 
tions; thia was 
the edition of 


Ty 
ing of them 
the Speabaior 
said: 


‘which has long obtained aizong us, cer- 
tapas of mon ora ren Wh 
4 
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‘teanta rather then in subtle differences of character; 
ands tho diffionlty of sooh illustrations, is the 
‘greater, ao also ia tho artisi’s morit when it is over- 
‘come, 


Tho Atheneum said :-— 
“Moms. Dalsicle’ insun is that of 
artists of considerable ablity, men who dd 


gee 
ra 


dhawi 
Tinwell to the chemical qualities 
tients, such unfortunate combinations ua 
emerald groon and cadmium, and theac with 
vermilion, aro froquent in his earlier work, 
and, in consequence, after a few ycars those 
colonrs turnod black and had to be repainted, 
an idoa struck Pinwell’s fancy he 
novor acemod willing to lot tho subject go. 
Thus, for instance, in May, 1868, ho drew 
for the Sunday Maganne “The lost Child,” 





can illuminate with deop pathos. This sub- 


ject lingered in his mind for noveral yoars, 
el Joneety, 1870, when he treated it much 
more elaborately in & picturo which appeared 
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in the Graphic. The thought is tho same, 
the interost aroused by @ lost child, but 
there are fresh figuros introduced and the 
mping is more artist In tho latter he 
troducos a flower-girl with tattered dress 
and broken boots, very beautifully drawn. 

Af Pinwell did not muccced in imparting 
refinement and finish to his drawings on 
‘wood, those qualities wore not Incking in hin 
water-colour sketches, Ono of tho diawings 
he mado in tho hour and a half competition 
at the Langham Club is in my possossion ; 
this is “Gi and her Fairy God- 
mothor.” The exquisite hoauty of the girl's 
foco ie ‘unapproschable in any picturo of his, 
and the wi ia poworfully treated. Tlas 
fe to be com pee in the oie ollie, yoo 

power louring which it dikplays 
could nut be oxcelled. * 

Another pictaro which exhibits hin Lest 
atyle is “.A Seat in St, Jamos’s Park,” which 
a in Once a Werk, Sune 26, 1869, 
and was etched by Horkomor. Upon the 
seut aro five pertons, throo of whum ure 
sunk in wiuttaruble misery—a woman and 
her son, who aro trying to eam their 
living 9s stroot musicians, and an olderly 
‘brokenslown gentleman, who with bent howl 
and. sernly frigid face reviews the mistakes 
of a past life. There is a comedy going on 
betweon tho seldior who whispers to the 
nuraemiaid by his wide, and tho uncowern of 
childhood is embodied in the child 
playing with m, undor the obsorya- 
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tion of a httle gitk In the background 
women gossip over their baskets, a married 
auan hurries by carrying some birds home 
for dinner, and others walk their several 
ways, heedtul only of thoir own business. 
‘The accompanying original sketches were 
made for this picture. 0 

On tho opposite page is an illustration, 
drawn by Pinwell on wood, which bax never 
Leen published heforc. This is a representa- 
tion of Jesus with Martha and Mary, and is 
tucated in a curious unconveutional, but hy 
no means attractive, fashion. 

Tu January, 1875, tho yoar of his desth, 
Pinwell was occupied in illustrating Miss 
Ingelow’s story, “Fated to bo Free,” which 
ian through that year's volume of Goon 
Worns, and the subjoinod bead of Mr. 
Maleombs appears in tho January number 
This head is one of the best examples of 
Vinwell’s finished work. The old lady, it 
‘will bo remombered, is giving instructions 
about her funeial to her sons, Daniol and 
Augustus, both old mou. 

Pinwell was clocte’, 1871, an Associate of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours, and 
4 Membor in 1871. 

lis best-known pictures we the “Died 
Piper with the Rute,” and tho “Pied Pi) 
with tho Children” (etehed by Macboth) ; 
“The Lost Found,” “ A Soat in St, Jamos’s 
Park,” “Tho Old Clock,” “Tandlord and 
Tenant,” “Vanity Fair,” “The Elixir of 
Love,” “The Sistors,” “ Children with Calf.” 
Many of these pictures passed into tho 


wssion of Mr, Kdwand Dalziel, and at theis 
salo in 1886, “A Soat in St. Jumes's Park” 
realised £120 15s; “Childien with a Calf,” 
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£56 14s,; “Vanity Fair,” £49 7e.; “Tho| Walker a good many months, and tele- 
Elixir of Love,” £84. i graphet to'me the tut icws of his un- 

After four years of conscious doctine in, expectodly sudden donth. Pinwell had 
hoalth Mr, Pinwell visited Tangicr, but the the best animal spirits of ouy man 1 
advantage ho dorived was only transitory; have known, a groat doal of natural wit, 
he died, Septerabor 8, 1475, and was bmied good tasto ‘and fooling for music; and 
in Llighguto Cemetery threo ilaya afterwards, boing blessed with a peifoct wifo, his life, 

Mr. J. W. North, who was acquainted though very sully short, was an onjoyablo 


with buth Walker and Pinwell, wiites:— und happy ono.” Llis edueation had bron 
“Je ia impos- much noglecte, 
sible to imagino bat he had great, 
a greater eun- dclight in lito 
trast than e¢x- rature and 
isted in tho tem- try, and intenwo 
peramonts and focling for the 
physical charac- romuntic sido of 


term of those two 
mon, Walker 
waa moat doli- 
cately sensitive, 


things, so that 
in spito of his 
nover — having 
acquired tho 


und it is doubt- polish of tho 
ful whethor his achoolboy, ho 
death waa not was well in- 
due ax much to formed in tho 
the fearful do- trust and bost 
pression of api. sonee, He be- 
tits under which gan life os a 
he laboured af- designer for 

tor hia mother's terns, and hm 
death, a8 to tho remarkublo  ta- 
effects of | his Jent in coraposi- 


tivn, Ho was in 
tho same way 
as Walker (tnt 
with more vini 


tiseuse, Pin- 
well, on the 
contrary, wus 
dright, guy, and 


lively up to the ble cunse) inde 
last day of his faligable in try- 
life, although ing to work out 
he forcsaw hia ideas to 
with porfect technical 
cloarneashis fute, porfoctiun, Pin- 


woll was all 
round u very 
solf rolinnt mun, 
For 8 short 


His latest work 

ears indica. 
tions to many 
of @ rather more 





ploomy feeling Teens vith Marthe and Mery. time, Pippo 
ing possessc in , OF carly 
hin” Pinwell in 1865, he wus 


was an intense admiror of Walker's work, with Mr. Whympor in Lamboth. 
and wishod much to know him intimately. “Mr. A. B. Houghton, tho artist, celo- 
“T romembor going with Walker one brated for his scones of Kxstoru life, was at 
ing to cee Pinwell at his home in tho Pinwoll’e funeral, reensingly then in his 
le Road. Pinwell liad then been usual health. T remember he paid to us, an 
eeriously ill with tho first symptoms of con- we stood round tho gravo after the buriul, 
sumpsion, while Walker was apparently ie ‘Abt my boys, you will be Planting ane 
foctly well, and continued so for more here also bofore three months,’ and it wos 
@ yoor afterwards, yet Pinwell survived | eo.” 





CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 
Br rau Ruy, BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


the horrible and unnatural disclosures 
made of the condition of childhood in 


F 


London be boyond doubt—and if stipen- boura 


diaries, and jurics, and judges are to be re- 
lied on, those disclosures are beyond doubt-— 
then, in some serious res; it iso clear 
disadvantage to bo born » child of the 
Christian capital of the world. 

Prosuming upon the general good condnet 
of fathera and mothers, we have allowed low 
wretchea who have takon upon them father- 
hood and motherhood to inflict tortures on 
babes of which it is impossible for 
men merely to hour without wincing. 
with our gin-shops and their poisonous and 
maddening draujhts, our growin, it 
mania, our baby burial clubs, our 
of honso-to-houso child insurance agenta, 
there is springing up amongst us a systematio 
child inary. torture, and murder—has 
sprung up and has quickly grown to serious 

portions—at whi Bome might 


which pagan 
fave blushed. ee 


Here is a specimen of two hundred and 
twenty-five casos of attempted starvation of 
children, Jt is in aa tidy » house and by as 
aober a pair as their respoctablo street con- 
tained. At tho point at which the Bociety 
fot pomemton of ir child her weight should 

av 


@ beon 63 Ibs., and sho actually wei 


41 Iba, not much more than the weight of » the 


skeleton of hor yeara. The tight-drawn akin 
baba et iy, floahless oe her thosgh 
angularly, like a victim of rheamatism, 

ahe aficred from no disease ; her little 

was bent as with infirmities of age, on 
hor poor remains of limbs were marks left 
by beatings of a bucklo-andod strap from her 
father’s loms and astick. Her eyea ae 
th dark rings of pain, and her voice 
was the low, husky whisper of the dyi 
‘This emaciated condition was deliberate wor! 
Seven months before eho had boon Lrought 
home from her grandmother's to a stop- 
mother, who did not want hor. She had 
often gone a whole day and night without 
food. Tho marks were of ji for 
“stealing” it whon hor “mother” was 
out, 

Such was tho off-hand charge of the horri- 
blo creature against a hung dying child 
who hed merely picked crumbs from her 
father’s larder, For the theft her thin limbs 
‘were made sore by beatings in the hedroom, 
whore she was afterwards shut up with 


neither bread nor water for thirty-six hours, 
Sho then ventured to beg from their neigh- 
They wero “di ” by the 
neighbours! interference on tho child’s behalf, 
sho was beaton and locked up again, 
and afterwards was forbidden to go out, 
‘What food the woman chosa to give her, and 
only that, raust sho have. And on that she 
‘was seen to bo slowly, suroly dying, Then 
the woman went to tho doctor for ‘“sume- 
ing for worme,” and got it; and when 
had cruelly crowned her plans, she 
would have gone for a certificate and have 
got that, and thore would have been a 
cession from the church gato, and an “ 
the resurrection and tho life,” and another 
little grave in the churchyard—that would 
have boen all. To-day tho father who “pun- 
ished” his child for taking his broad, and 
the woman who planned her doath are in 
servitado, and tho girlis » comely and 
vy child, with her basket on hor arm at 
her errands, 
Society baa done wonderful work 
friendlew: children of the dead. 
has done scarcely losa for the chil- 
tho livi To any ono accustomed 
tho beantiful ways of 
mothers with their sick children such a story 


ighed aa this is incredible, and only tho fact that 


ilty pair are in prison for it could 
eonvinco then it must bo truo, In this case 
tho Socioty only avenged tho dead. The 
doath took place in winter, in a bare room, 
on ® mattress. The child, o girl, had but 
two garments on: s chemise and a print 
frock. There waa no blanket, no coverlet, 
no sheet. The window was curtainloss ; the 
nighta were frosty. There was no fire in 
tho irs nor had there ever been through 
all the long illnesa. ‘There was no food, no 
phi not oven cap of rater to drink, 
4 all the pain r slow, weary 
dying, she had beon untended, whilst for 
some weeks before she pessed away she had 
‘boon quite unable to attend to herself: she 
seas carn in bet, ab cou not nes 
i ler bones almost protruded thro 
ty ble wn ode ser Be 
misery. ily, during many of the 
ya PPhich abe ley in fcneos and. 
Litter cold, while actual death was slowly 
taking unconsciousness must have been 
a8 kindly to ber es death; sho possibly felt 
nothing, but gently breathed herself away. 
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Hor father and mother—they brought her 
no share of their toa nor crumb of their 
bread, ‘They had blankots for themsclves ; 
thoy had fire too, 

fe have all passed the delicate child car- 
ried in the arms or loaning up against tho 
wall, hawked in the strest for charity, Here 
ine horrible disclosure of what may be euf- 
fored even at a mother’s hand at onco 
rat of tho demon rts and tem} by 

6 easy charity which “ by,” bat not 
‘on the other sido,” and giver its . 
A pallid faoo and a cough were the Giastly 
little fellow's powor to win coppers from 

itiful hearts; and, weary and sick and 
lying, he was made to wander abont tho 
streats with his bogging mother, with no 
other reward for his pain and tojl than, at 
the long day’s close, to bo left to mako his 
way as best he might, wot or dry, to a 
wretched home and a supporiess bed, whilo 
his mother lounged from gin-shop to gin- 
shop, or est, till tnrning-out time, in hor 
cosy cornor by the fire, sipping hersolf 
drunk. All this, be it observed, wan ie 
legal, ao far as the use to which tho ill child 
was ft and is everywhere legal today. Av 
I boy became so weak that he could 
only got about by fosling his way along tho 
|, or hanging to the skirta of his mother. 
Still she dragged him out to more pitiful 
people to give pence, Sore of bone, faint 
with hunger, dying of disoaao, he went his 
daily may til at length he staggerod his 
Taat, foll ‘on tho stones, shivered a little 
and convulsed at the mouth. A passing 
workman took pity, picked the living skeloton 
up, and carried him to his wretched home, 
from whence ho was moved to tho work- 
house, and, in » day or two, to the gravo. 
Towards the end, noighbours had 
with the woman not to take him out any 
more. Sometimos she heoded ; but it did not 
pay her to do 60; soahe took him out again. 
‘At length when she did yield to tho neigh- 
bonrs’ pleadings, in Tr to get hie no 
longer usoful dying done, she put him into a 
tab of cold wator, leading him naked into 
the open air to do it, he meanwhile foobly 
leading, “No, no.” Ho was put in and 

pt there, some said, an hour. But he did 

bot die end Laer Ey tog! death a5 
fol ought ; so she took him out again 
and made another penny. 

Of the inventiveness of cold-blooded de- 
‘termination to be rid of a child the following 
rurely ia x final example. 

At the age at whieh tho Society got 


sion of him his normal weight was 60 Ibe, his 
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actual 27 Ibs, Every bono could bs counted ; 
what little flesh thers was on them was 
marked with bruises and wounds, old ond 
freah, from beating with a walkingstick and 
and a bireh rod. Thoy were on the 
the hands, tho wriata, the back, the 
face. In this omaciated condition he had 
‘boon made by “mother,” as he called hor, to 
carry fiatirons, ono in onch hand, up and 
down stairs, going his wi way up and 
down, up and town, from early merning till 
bel ht, Each ehhh oT foe; 
they were more is own 
woight. He had somotimes carried them 
from half-past seven in tho morning till nino 
at night, Often for thirty-six hours ho hed 
had nothing to est, and, what must have 
boon worse to bear, nothing to drink; 
through ninetoon of ‘which ho was going 
along his woary, useloas way up and down 
steep eotago stairs, with his moreiless weights 
in his h ‘When at the long intorvals the 
woman choso to give him food ho was nover 
allowed to stop to sat it, nor was he ever 
allowed to havo enough ; to have onco had 
en to cat would have been heaven to 
him; with such food as he was allowed to 
have his brother had to feed him on tho 
stairs as ho went to and fro, . 
iit ned that ho saw o chance of a 
orumb and took it, and wax found ont, his 
sore, thin limba were beaten for ing. 
be got at the cals mond be was punished 
more weary tasks, “to keep him out 
mischief.” When the woman wont out he 
was locked in the coal place. Weary and 
sore and il}, he somotimes stopped and fell 
agsinat things, or dropped tho irons ; thon 
beat him with hor remedy for all his 
sorencss and faintnessand bungor, a walking- 
stick, » rod_of thorps, or a strap; and at 
times she added a pinch of salt to the raw 
wounds she had . She forbade him to 
go ont, for he had once stolon away beyond 
their gate nd bread of a neighbour. 
Ina very little while be would havo quietly 
oxpired in bed, the doctor would have cor- 
tified some disoase as the cauro of death, 
and that would hsve been the end of tho 
matter. 
The pair wore tidy, sobor, anil thrifty, with 
a clean cottage and “savings” in the bank, 
Here is the condition in which three of 
the hundreds of little hawkera it has doalt 
with were found, whose parents, like the 
parenta just named, wero comparatively 
wolltode. Two children occupied an upper 
room, dilapidated, filthy, open to tho tiles 
—which had themselves openings to the 
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eky, wind and rain coming froely through. 
‘Acstrow mattress was on the floor, both mat- 
tress and floor being filthy, damp, and rotten. 
Tho window under the eaves had missing 

which were blocked up with rags and 
hits of wood aa bost a child could block 
thom. Hore the childron alopt. ‘They were 
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preview. pains, “don’t beat me any more. 
was tho servants who overheard it, The 
only answer in her mother's heart was mer- 
cileas belabouring hor all too naked little 
limbs—back, logs, breast, till the child icll 
upon the floor. ‘Then she d her 9 
by hor hair, lifted bor on to the bed, 


hawkers. Thore hail Leon three of them. | strode out of her room, leaving her to cry 


‘After porpetual toil and pain one had just 


died. Happily, this master of tho situation 
was not ‘brutal Thore were no bruises on 
tho children, Ho never hit them or even 
garnod thom, “He only let them to make 

ir living in ic teal way, supplying 
them with 0 to huwk, and “at they 
made they had for themselves. He was 
fattish and humorous, and smilod looringly. 
He was woll dressod in his way, and when 
the Socioty arrested him he deposit- 
notes for £25 in his pockot. 

It ia & mistake to supposo that povorty, or 
argo familiva, or ignorance~-as ignorance is 
understood—has anything whatever to do 
with cruelty. The ion of com, 
tivoly well-to-do and well-informed who 
fon ich depositions ome caiblren i founel 
to be ter than thoso who are vory poor. 
Toototdlinm, indoed, may only roplace the 
‘open and loud methods by methods moro 
Jepally wise, safo, and difficult of detection. 
Tho oducated villain is only mmarter in his 
savagery 5 postings freer, more educated 
agoncy to deal with him. He doos his work 
in superior waya. But tho helpless child is 
got mid of all tho mme, Tho Society 
prosecuted two doctors and a clorgyman, and 

jas taken their children from somo people 

who wers certainly not unaccustomed to 
good furniture, all of wham could play the 
iond and madman with e child. 

Hero is a sample of what an own mothor 
in affuence can be—a professional singer. 
One midnight sho returned homo full of 
wine and wrath to take hor morbid delight 
in tortures, First, she belaboured the child 





herself to sleep. But the child dare not, 

Tt was midnight and bitterly cold, and abe 
was in the dark; but she huddled on a fow 
of her clothos, stole down-staira, and left the 
house. Snew was falling in the forsaken 
atreeta, and froaty winds wore blowing. With 
her feet bare, her head uncovered, her cloth- 
ing of the scantiost, sore with blowa and 
stupefied with grief and dread, tho child, 
alone, mado her way throngh the strocts to 
the house of a friend four miles away, where 
she arrived at her friend’s about half-past one ; 
they took her in and warmed her, and 
dressod her bruizes, and put hor to bed. 

As a matter of fact it is only at porsonul 
risks and by breaking the law that thore 


ve horrible things are brought to.light. Chil- 


dren belaboured in tho strects and equares 
‘of the land are under the clear, sharp 
tection of the Inw. Bat the room in whi 
@ man locks up his child is pructically abso- 
Intely without law. Law has never tried to 
deal with what goca on inside the rooms 
where infants arc whose absulute ignorance 
and helplessness neod Juw the most, 

One of the wonders of thie Uhristian Jand, 


has —doing, os it is, so much to make the life of 


the mothor of a child that should not have 
Deen born horrible with hardships—ie thut it 
does fo little to wave the life of hor child 
from the teri eructie into whic = 

ipa plunge it, poor innocent bolploss 
thing al til Werywhera, her obld ing rg 
to hor. Rivorywhere, doora are chut aguinst 
her, for her chill’s whe. No; not every- 
where. Gin-palacos, thronged ‘open-air re- 


sorta, pestoving insurance agents, baby far- 
with what camo to hand, which hay to mers, Pall of ying promises, those all offer 
bo a conveniont Iongth of indiarubber tub- ler their respective woys out of hor diffi 


ing, and then sho sont the little bruised body 
erying to bed. The mother vouchsafod no 
reuson, and by the child a reaaon was not ex- 
pected ; it was all a partof her wrotehed exist- 
ence. While the child undressed, the mother 
atrods about: the house till the thirst for more 
eruelty came over her. Then, armed with 
the india rubber tubing, she followed the 
child up-atairs, entered hor room, and dragged 
wr Oh, ma” eried th al 

“Oh, mamma,” cried the child, clinging to 
her mother’s hed, etll sobbing Witerky from 


culty, ond start her freo again. Sho needs 
other opencrs of her prison doora than are 
offered her in these, if the froshucss of her 
humanity is to be saved and the diznity 
which is Christian is to be ours, Hore isa 
picture of one of the avenues which is offered 
tosuch mothers in the udvertisement columns 


of almost evary newspaper, and which it it 
the business of this Society to discover and 
to put down. 


ghastly little children, bebics indeed, 
were found in an ugly box of twelve fect 
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square. They bad been thoro all wintor.' once for all, Then come the offers of house- 
In ita coldest weathor thore liad beon no fire. to-houso life inmtranco canvassing agents who 
One had o amall woollen cross-over covering go about every town street and country road. 
on neck anil chest, anothor had round its — If thochihlion insured ara killed by illogal 
body a swathing of flannel. The rest wore means, the payments to the socioty are all 
yuite naked. Thoy wore all bine with cold. | to the good. Or if tho insurers do not foo 
hoy wore left in the room slono, rolling in‘ much chance of the child dying within the 
filth. Tho window wos hormo'ically sealed. , time they oxpected and they got tired of 
‘All of thom hud sores, some on the head, ‘paying, the ame thing hnppons.” But if ne 
some on the thighs, due to dirt, Four wero gloct brings a fatal disease, the advantage is 
suffering from rickets, ono from curvature to the insurer. Each of tho above four 
of the spine, one from bronchitis, ‘The children—thcir mother’s payments (£40) 
youngest bid lay in o basinotta, rotton and being compleded—wore insured, for lbs, if 
soaked. It wasa year and six months old. within three months ; 25s. if within six 
‘The oldeat was five yoars old. Noneof them montha 
could stand, The logs of them all whon Thin is what the insuranco agont said, 
they were lifted up dangled like the calico | “Whon I insured them, 1 notivod that their 
legn of dolis. ‘They wore quite insane and in- | condition was not bad, but on my later visite 
animate, They feebly moaned and scroamod |1 noticed that they were vory much ne- 


when touched. The floor on which they 
aat waa hare boards, through which draught 
came up from outside. The window was 
without blind or curtain and was without a 
light at night. On opening the door tho 
atench made a woman the Society sent ill, 
& men vomit. An officer said that whon 
the buby was lifted out of it, the basinette 
alone was “anough to scent a stroet.” Tho 
total weight of five of tho children was 
soventy-seven pounds, while tho total weight 
of average children of their ages was one- 
hundred and thisty 

Two of the children, though filthy, were 
farthor from death than the rest. And whyt 
Moneys were still duo on these. Thoy woro 
all, alas! children that ought not to have been 
‘born, 


To-day they are all in good health, have 
learnt to emilo, to langb, and walk, and may 
be seen on rocking-horse and rocking-boat 
enjoying the children’s kingdom, and the 
monater who was murdering them is picking 
oakam in Wells gaol. 

This hideous placo was nover seen by tho 
distractol mother, Knowledge of it was 
obtained through advertisement, and tho 
plausible, hideous-hearted wrotch fetched 

om, 

To get at such people, and to bring their 
conduct within tho law such as it is to-day, 
Seguires a skill, ond patience, and time, which 
only apecially trained und free men be 
even @' to undertake. The poli 
authorities averywhore welcome the Society's 
officers, and render them avery aaienie 2 
far as their regulations will By such 
baby-farmers, mony is to be made only by 
the negloct and illtrestment of children. 
They get the child's mother’s moncy down 


lected.” 
The moment tho Socicty began ita in- 
quirics tho insuranco wax troppod, and in 
‘one wovk tho childeen bogan t mond. It 
was in their improved condition that they 
ware weighed. The Society has had in 
hand casca where insured chidron havo beon 
sont out suffering from bronchitiy, conaump- 
tion, and diphthorin, ono for coal, two for beer, 
in snow ant rain, in tho night, with scarcelf 
any clothing on. All three are dead. Man 
insured children it baa found voverod wi 
bruises on the ody and on the hw, old and 
new, and in horrible state of omaciation, 
‘Ono it took from a cold stono passage, aot 
thore in its nightgown betwoon wide open 
front and back doors in through draft, in 
the month of February, whon & north-cast 
wind was blowing. mothor, who had 
27 secured on its sat at her hot broak- 
fast by a warm firo, inher room on the other 
sido of the passege-door. Kents, rates and 
soores at the grocera are paid off in this way. 
Here is  discoverod attompt to harry a 
girl to death : she waa found in the strect— 
outin the night. When found, the night had 
. She was almost without clothing; 
she shivered so that she could not walk; 
she was cartiod to the Police Station, where 
sho was thought to be dying. Her mother 
when found was ready with the lio that tho 
child had run away, but her own statement, 
confirmed by others, waa, that she had boon 
beaten and deliberately shut out, She had 
on two garmonta, thin and cotton, slippors 
and no stockings; and it was winter. She 
was aatepchild, in consumption and insured. 
Five days after, she was dead, with marks of 
blows upon her back and hood and the 
grazings on her thighs and knees of collar 
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stopa, up which she had been when 
too far gone to walk. ‘Two of this woman’s 
children were found out under almost iden- 
tical cireumstancoa. 
taken from her. 

* Tea no use,” usid a doctor, before a House 
of Commons Committee, “attending an in- 
sured child.” Tho so-callod insurance of its 
life is really an ingurance of its death, is, a5 
Mr. Justice Day justly calls it, “an incen- 
tive to murder. 

The Society has done grand work in this 
direction. “‘ It doserves the gratitude of tho 
community,” the same judge said at s recont 

alls assizes. But it is only at tho bogin- 
ning of ita work. England is honeycom| 
‘with unscrupulous agonts of infant insurance 
wocictios ‘and b r-burial clube, 

‘Why do these things exist, and those droad- 
ful dt is in which often nothing is to 
‘be found, but the filthy plank floor for » bed 
with not even fare for the suppor, 
where the dru kicks hin prisonors for 
delight? There is but one reply; Docanse 
England lacks in every town and villego of 





Hor children are all i 


E 
i 


great discrction in the sélection 
and women to prosecute, isshown 
that it convicted ninety-six out 
hundred of them. While it doce its 
the victim's welfare, ita objoct is 
provide food and clothing for euffar? 
ing destitute children, but to provide the 
treadmill for those who inflict the suffering 
and make thom desticute. I have omit 

of wounda and broken limbe, 
and burns, and othor mon- 
tortures, which it is impossible to ima- 
Let the reador got for himself “ The 
Child of the English Savage,” “Tortured 
Children,” and “A Fourth Year's Work,” 
an of which the Socicty will gladly aend 


‘This i, Society, but four years old, has 
doalt with 800 cases affecting two 
children, and deserves tho sympathy and hol) 
of overy well-wisher to the child of the e1 
and to the credit of the land. Its office is 
1, Harpur Street, Bloomsbury, W.0. Ite 
‘Treasurer is R, Ruthven Pym, 
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B Second Talh about Portry. 
Br JOHN DENNIA. 


I MUST begin this talk with tho remark, 
which may not be ovident to every 
young student of poetry, that ity 4 
no test of merit. Loems of alight valne or 
of none have, for some tomporary roason, 
had a great roputation with uncritical readers, 
and thon, after a few years, have taken thoir 
place among the books that nobody reads. 
‘As you i an aequaintaneo with the his- 
tory af Knglish pootry, you will find soveral 
striking illustrations of this truth, I will 
gre one, which may servo as a starting-point 
for what I heve to say about the posts of 
this century. In 1792 Samuel Rogers gabe 
lished the “Plcagures of Memory, in 
six, youre that mollifluons but vapid poem 
had roschod ten editions So highly did 
Byron think of Rogers's urt that he ranked 
him ubove Coleridge and Wordsworth. 

the present day Rogers, if not quite dead as 
8 poat, is chicfly to be remembered for hav- 


led the great poets who flourished 
int first half of this century, and for hav- 
ing survived them all. On the other hand, 


during long years Wordsworth was the most 
unpopular poet in England. 


Coleridge, whose namo ia “second to none 
of all time for splondour and swootnous of 
inypration, ‘wus laughed to scorn by the 

ly critics of his vorve, and Keats was un- 
sparingly ridiculed in the Quarterly. Yet 
those threo poets stand now in tho front 
rank, while somo of tho poots of that day 
who, like Moore, made fame and money by 
their verees, aro now seldom read. 

If you ask mo which ia the greatest poet of 
our eontury, 1 answer without hesitation 
‘Wordsworth’; but I know that the qualities 
which give him that position are not such as 
young readers generally appreciate, Words 

has not tho picturesque lifo and 
energy which distinguish Scott; he has not 
tho passion any more than he has tho mor- 
bidness of Byron; ho has not the enehent- 


‘At ing music of Uoleridge or of Shelley. Some- 


cbildishness for simplicity. These are hie 
fects a6. & port, but hi virtues infinitely 
outweigh them. Mors than any English 
Shakexpeare, Wordsworth Be te 
the life of things ; bis imagination doos not 
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create new world, but it enables him to gh 
@ Dew meaning und beauty to the world in 
which wo live. He is at once the humblost 
student of nature and the profoundest. Yet 
ine Wordsworth, ex! nature haa = 
lcep significance apart from humanity, anc 
ita “otill, sad muse te quote his own words, 
in heard throughout his verse. But though 
patatic ho is not melancholy, and his song, 
ike all noble postry, inspires courage and 
faith. Joy in the highest stimulant of the 
poetic art, and Wordsworth, who said he 
was ono of the happiest of men, when a sad 
seal cf depooding som th ght beyond, 
at losponding, soos ight boy. 
and by tho time he nears the closo af hi 
‘verse sings with the sun in his faco. You 
will see ‘Wordaworthian characteristic in 
the “Ode on Intimations of Immortality,” 
in the “Leech Gatherer,” in tho “Happy 
Warrior,” in the “Lines composed above 
Tintern Abbey,” and in sovoral of his incom- 
parable sonnets and shorter lyries, I think 


that in your best momenta you will bost ap- dom. 


preciate Wordaworth. When you focl most 
tho boauty of life and its seriousness, you 
will find how much there is in his poetry to 
delight and to invigorate, He is indeed one 
of tho wisest of postical toachers, and a dis- 
tinguished living poet, irriting to mo of 
‘ordsworth, expresses the bolief of many 
when, comparing him with Milton, he ss} 
that he doca not think him the least of 
two: “If he ia less lofty he is decper in 
thought and wider in the range of the 
humanities.” For some time, probably, yon 
‘must take much of Wordsworth’s greatness 
on trust; yet if you havo an ear and heart 
for poetry you will surely feel a thrill of 
Pleamure in_ reading the lines “To the 
luckoo,” “To « Highland Girl,” “To the 
Daisy,” “She was s Phantom of Delight,” 
“ Tho Solitary Reaper,” “Yarrow Revisited,” 
and tho lines beyinning, ‘*I wandered Jonely 
asacloud.” I think too, you cannot fail to 
bo struck by the classic dignity of “Lac- 
damia,” by tho uoble elevation of the “Ode 
to Duty,” and_ by that highly characteristic 
poom, “The Old Cumberl AS 
you grow in years and knowledge the more 
will you feel Wordeworth’s power, and that 
Is genius ia equally at home in the highest 
theme and in the humblest—in the “Odo 
on Intimations of Immortality,” and in auch 
ballad-verses as “Tho Reverie of Poor 
Susan,” cory “Wo are Seven.” Sir Richard P 
a, with an exquisite appreciation 
woman! ssid finely of Lady Eliza- 
beth Hastings, that to know her wes a liberal 








education. A similar praiso may be awarded 
to Wordsworth, ‘To use bis own words he 
Gives us “nobler loves and nol cares,” 
and tho purity and swootness of his verso 
exorciso the same clovating influence of 
10 presence of 


point out ono striking charactoristie of his 
pootry. No English poot, not oven Sbake- 
spoare, dear though his love is to 
© This preiogs stone sot in tho ulver wea, Py 
‘Ths birmed plat, thus earth, thin reaim, thiy Englaad,” 
in more of a potriot than Wordsworth, Ho 


his hes written, indood, no 


apirit-stirring lyri 
like Campbell and Lord Tenn ho Vines 
which haunt tho momory like tho " Breathes 
thers a man with soul so dead” of Soott; 
but in a sorios of sonnets, marvellous in foreo 
and glowing with snppresed emotion, he 
bas proved the warmth of his lovo for liberty 
and for Enland, tho native homo of froo- 
Thore was x timo, in tho earlieat years 
of this contury, when England had to faco 
Europo in arma, and was, a9 a t orator 


and said, “most critic y placed in 
the ermopy le of tho universe.” It way 
then that Wordsworth wrote the pocms 


which tostify that ho also, like Milton, could 
make his voice sound like a trumpot, And 
as wo listen to that voico now, wa fecl that 
wo may add tho namo of Wordsworth to 
that of the two mighty English pools whowe 


spirits animated his verse :— 
“In on bang 
‘Wonk ewer iy ho neat age 
je ox diay 
Thou ana mots hola 
‘Which Aitton bed, In orerrtbing wh ure eprung 
‘Of eartiv's fit Blood, hayu tides naamafeld.” 


No ono appreciutod Wordsworth’s genius 
more highly than hie friond Coloridge, but 
Wordeworth, though he suid that Uoleridgo 
‘was the most wonderful man ho had over met, 
does not seem to have groatly estimated his 
poetry, And yet that poctry ranks with the 
most original ‘and the most musical in the 
Jungunge. No post had ever a moro exqui- 
ito car, and no two poomn are more wnques- 
tionably the work of poctical inspiration 
than ‘ho “Ancient Marinor” and “Chris- 
tabol.” Coloridge is the poet of the super- 
natural, he is also tho post of the beautiful, 
and there aro lines and stanzas in his verac 
not to be surpassed for charm. It is strange 
to remember that all his loveliost wae 
written within the short period of five or six 

3 still stranger to think how smal! in 
iaie is the treasure left by this wonderful 
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yoot. When you have read the two poems 
ulrondy mentioned, “Tho ‘Thres Graves," 
«Franoa, an Ode,” “The Ifymn in tho Valo 
of Chamoun,” “ Work without Hope,” “The 
Garden of Boceaccio,” “ Kubla Khan,” 
“Lovo,” “ejection,” and “Youth and Ago,” 
you will, I think, have read all the verse of 
Coleridge that is of prime excellonce, Other 
pooms there are wo should be preatly sorry 
to lose, but those f have mentioned 

to that raro order of pootry on which ‘Time 
will lay his hand in vain, 

Coleridge lived to face the approachos of 
old age. He was indecd an old man beforo 
his time. John Keats diod at twenty-six, 
‘but thess poots, who had no more persona) 
knowledge of euch other than could bo gained 
in s hund-shake, hed this in oommon—a rap- 
turvus sense of beauty, an eat for raro har- 
monies, on imagination that carried them 
into far-off regions of romance where 


"ST yorkoas east try ad rl.” 
And— 


4 Where Alph, the sacred river, ras 
‘Thrangh (averny puwnuroloy to an 
fo @ Buleys son," 


Waltor Sayugo Landor, a true poot, but far 
botter known by his prose writings, called 
Wordsworth, Coloridye, and Southoy three 
towora of one castle. If I were to talk to 
jou frooly of thoso famous men, 1 should 
exhaust tho little space ot my dixposal. 
Southey, though hv had o groat gift of in- 
vontion and much pootical cnerey, hos no 
claim, as 0 poct, to be ranked with his two 
trainin. He has bern fow Desottial 
pooms and some imperieluble prose,—I hope 

rou lave read his “Life of Nelaon Dt 

ia moral character and hia splondid eonrago 
aa4 man of lottars are moro improssive than 
his povuy, and I do not think Sir Henry 
Taylor is wrong in his judgmont, that take 
Southey for all in all, “ it may be said of him 
justly, and with no straining of the truth, 
that of all his contemporaries ho was the 
greatest Man,” 

Very differout is the judgment that must 
be passed upon Sholley,'u poot full of noble 


impulsos and yot with regard to tho chief ho gleaned 


duties of lifo, wholly destitute of conscience. 
Of his aad life I need not speak here oxeopt 
to point out how tho want of a firm moral 
Found Givea vagueness to his verse. Mr. 
lutthew Arnold describes him as “a beauti- 
ful and ineffecturl angel, beating in the void 
his luminous wings in vain.” He has wit 
if ever poet bad, and rarely rests upon 
earth at all. Unlike Wordsworth’s “Sky- 
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lark,” it cannot he said of Shelley that he ia 
truc to the kindred points of heaven and 
homo ; rather like his own skylark he is » 
scorner of the ground, and from the cloud- 
land in which he loves best to dwell, 
* showera a rain of melody.” 

So much passionate nonsonse has bean 
written about Shelley, that there is a dan; 
lest, in the Jove of truth and in the oxercino 
of common sense, we should be tempted to 
depreciate his gonins. This, howevor, will 
be impossible if we are familiar—aa eve 
student of postry ought to be—with his 
lyries, in which the singer's voice attains an 
ultitude that has been rarely if ever surpassed 
in Fnglish song. The little volume of poems 
from Shelley sclected by Mr, Stopford 
seth will introduce pao the finoat 

is genius. Read the love lyrics, “ 
peychidfon,” "Tho Sensitive Plant," “Ode to 
the West Wind,” and tho pieces which Mr, 
Brooke has classed under “ Pooms of Nature 
and Man,”and you will be able to form some 
idea of this Yo art. Shelley is among 
the saddest of posta, and in one of his poema 
written in dejection he says :— 


Ihave nor hope nor beaith 
wlLbin, not ‘ado around, 

ior That contrat, sunysine wealthy 

‘Tun mie tm abslitation fou, 

‘hod waked wath (award glory crowned — 
‘Nas fame, nor power, nor Jor’, nur lveazn 


| and thon ho adds thot he could lie down 
iiho @ tired child and woep away his lifo of 
care. But Shelley know, a# Coleridge knew, 
that tho best nutriment of song is joy, and 
that thence flow all that eharma oF ear 
cor sight,” aud oue of his loveliost Iyrios is 
an invocation to tho Spirit of Delight 

4 Rarely, rarely, comneat thou, 

wii hen ut nce 

ay susy ant nett 
Monaghan, 


“Thou ort love and life! © rome 
‘Muks onor more my boars thy humo.” 


“Mach havo 1 travolled in the realma of 
god,” waid John Koata, and though he itied 
at tho youthful ago of twonty-six, tho fruit 
from his travels is of the 
vichoat flavour. Koats is onc of the most 
postical of posts, He lived for . Tt 
‘was the supreme joy of his life, his hopo, his 
work, his constant thought. On this his 
ambition was centred, and young though he 
was there are indications that he took s just 
estimate of his power. What you will chiefly 
observo in his earliest pooms ia 2 luxuriance 
of imagory ond a want of the restraint 0 poet 
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owen to ark. In the later poems there is 
also a Invish wealth of imagery, but it is 
combined with a mastory of form and 
an incomparablo felicity in the use of words, 
Indeed I donot know anything more remark- 
able then tho way in which, as a poot, Keata 
sprang from boyhood to full maturity in a 
4 ‘of little more than two years. in his 
chamucter there ‘were grave dofecta which 
seemed to be lessening before he died ; in his 
verse the oversensuonsness and laxity of 
atyle that mark “ Endymion” wera quickly 
exchanged for the calm beauty of “ Hypo- 


rion,” and for tho glowing and yet artistic 





expression of such the odes “To 
Automn,” “To a and “To a 
Grecian Urn.” 


“No one cleo,” says Mr. Matthew Arnold, the ballad. 


“in English pootry, eave Shakenpeare, has in 
axprumion 1uite the faschuating felicity of 
Keats, his perfection of lovelincea;” and it is 
this folicity in tho use of words and pootical 
phrases that mankes him so dear to you 
Fuudere, Heud “Tho Eve of St. Agnes” and 
you will understand something of the art 
which gives to Keats 2 place among the great 
poota, Rew “ Hyperion,” and you will soe 
ow despite hix love of luxuriant imagery, he 
was ablo to curball oxtravagances of language 
and fancy anv to rise into the serene region 
of the opie jioet. ‘Thisiu not all. The sonnet 
is most (iftiewlt form of composition when 
the poet aims ut exprossing a really fino 
thought within its narrow compas, Yot 
thin difficulty han Leon overcome by Keata, 
and his early sonnet, “On First Looking 
into Chapman's Homor,” ranks with the best 
in our literature. As I owe to it a beautiful 
title for thero talke about , E cannot 
moro appropriately my farewell to Keate 
than by quoting it — 


“"Astty yoo ates and Kings Ses 
mar arte 
Barat min wevicra nian Bate fy” 
‘Wi hrs fouty ta Apalle hol, 

Rol var wise, 
pst 


rym bat bean tied 





So tara atthe Paci 
Took’ at (ach oltre with a wild mmuse— 
‘ilent, upon a yest in Darien.” 

The name of Sir Walter Scott is one of 
the groatest in litcrature and, which is better 
still, ona of the purest, He wrote nothing of 
which & good mun weed be ‘and 
shere iain all ho wrote a wholesome and in- 
vigorating power. George Eliot epenke 
Sir Walter as “that beloved wriler who has 
made a chief part in the happiness of many 
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young lvas,” but I believe that the readers 
who Scott a delight in youth, love him 
also in old age. Tho Waverley novela are a 
literatare in thomselves—booke inexhaustible 
in charm and inspired throughout by poetic 
i Tike to cay much about 
thes great works, for great thoy are in 
imagination, in humonr, in variety of know- 
in roveronce for what is noble, in 
‘breadth of toleration, but this is not the 
It ia the fashion of some critica to 

ate Scottas a poct, chiefly 1 think bo- 

cause his verse hus no’ afinity with that 
nose in vogue nowadays, If is yootry was 
hard to understand and ncodod commentators 
it would probably bo more admired. His 
forto is that of the Lallud-writer, and he has 
-writer’® carolonsnces and deah, 

rit an 






me peng 
are passages in his verse—Flodden in 
“Marmion,” for examplo- -which are unequal- 
Jed of their _ in modern literature, a vat 
poem is perhaps Scott's masteryioce, and it is 
interesting to remombor that much of it wan 
composed in the saddto when in anticipation. 
of an invasion the poet actoi ax a volunteer 
cavalry officor. ‘In the intorvals of drill- 
ing,” a friend says, “Soot usud to dolight in 
walking his poworful black steed up and 
down by himself on tho Porthotlo aunds, 
within the beating of the surge; and now and 
then you would sce him plauge in bis upurs 
and go off as if ab the charge, with tho ayray 
dashing about him. As we rodo back to 
Musselburgh, he often camo and placed him- 
uelf bosidu mo, to repeat tho verses that ho 


had boon composing during those punsoe of 
our oxercise.” 

‘The six introductory epistles to “Marmion” 
form perhaps tho portion une would Le least 
willing to loso, for the heart of tho writer is 





ion," 
‘Last Minstrel,” in tho higher qualitica of the 
poet. Tt is too much of a story in verso, and 
in poetay the interest of the story should not. 
Prelomibste, As a Tyric poct Sir Walter 
as gonuine power. In the simplest words 
he producos tho niost striking offects and his 
voice of song is always awoot. So heartily 
do I love Soot that 1 should like to say to 
fon, road all that he has written, but if you 
ve not leisure to do this read hiv hest posts 
and leave for some more convenient time 
“Harold the Dauntless,” tho “Lridal of Trier- 
in,” and if it must bo 0, “The Lord of the 
Isles” You cannot fail to enjoy the spirit 
of his ballads, and if Lockhart’s delightful 
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biography of his grest fatheriudaw, long 
though Ff be, docs not draw you on from 
chapter to chapter, from volumo to volume, 
hy un irresistible attraction, it will bea proof 
Tfoar that thia most loveable of men, whom 
Wordsworth happily called “the whole 
world’s darling,” is less doar to you than he 
borate to ba, al 
t is @ groat and painful chaage to puss 
from Sir Walter to Lard Byron, ‘th wat by 
far the most po poet in England sixty 
year ago It is difficult now to understand 
ow With such posta heforo them ua Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Shelley, readers pre- 
ferred Byron ; but much of the proforence 
wus due to his extraordinary ervonlity. 
Le wrote in energetic vorso of his private 
affairs, and poople who loved scandal or 
aymputhived with an emotion we now know 
tw bo wnroal, liked to road it. He was a 
uobloman of ‘strilcing buanty, und a poot of 
extraordinary though ill-regulatod ee 
Alin cccontrivitios aud oxcerscs wore the talk 
of society, and poople who ought to have 
known bettor excused his viccs on the plew 
Dy ordinary lot Shee ot hs yuty rng 
ry rales, Much of his postry rings 
hollow, and far from being genuine metal is 
‘tittle better than pinebhuck. On tho othor 
Bhar is much, Cat shows a Lergtd 
fton morbid love of nature, in 
ree work un enorgy, reminding us of 
Dryden, carries the reader along with » 
foreo to which ho is compelled to yiold. 
Toannot buliove that Byron will be ovor 
aguin a popular post, nor do 1 understand 
how Mr, Matthew Arnold, who loves Words- 
‘worth 60 well, oan place "Byion by his side, 
und eall the two a glorioux pair “ proeminent 
in avtual porformanes unioug the English 
posts uf this contury.” Byron's immorality, 
which is that of ‘mocker who has no 
roapoct for virtuo, is against him in the race 
for famo, but thoro aro also distinotly literary 
and pootical qualities in which his work ia 
deticient. In style he is slovenly, and for 
lias no eat 





tho fiuer harmonies of voreo he 
whatover ; his subjoch matter is frequently 
meretriciows, and his ogotism sickly, He 
had indcod yrost qualities, bit are 
rather those of the wil and satirist of 
tho imaginutivo post, ant unfortunately thoso 
powors aro eo wantonly uxercised that Byron 
sometimes epuils his fizost work. It may be 
iblo I know to point to poems in tho 
masa of his poetry that will contradict 
‘this estimate,—lovely oases in a xpacious 
dosort, but [ youtare to think that I am 
right in the main. 


I shall not be surprised, howover, if young 
readers dit with me. Byron verse 
though not musical is forcible, and poems or 
stanzas casy to learn by hoart and of incon- 
testiblo merit are to be found in all seloc- 
tions, If yon admire such pioces a8 “Tho 
Inlos of Greoco,” the Stansas to his sisters 
the address to the Ocean, the brilliant pic- 
ture of tho night before Waterloo at Brussela, 
“The Prisoner of Chillon,” the openi 
Tinos of the “Corsair,” the lines on Dest 
and the two stunzas on Solitude, it is not 
for me to say your tata is als, fr Tleaat 

these paszayos in boyhood and can repeat 
them ati 

‘And now I want to draw your attention 
to # poet who was.a young woman of twenty- 
five when Lord Byron tid, and with her 
passionate enthusiasm for the poetic art pro- 

ly fels what Mr. Matthow Arnold ex- 
pressed yoars afterwards :-—~ 


“When Bon’ int io 
Shor our ed Fat et! oar Don 


'atd aba 

Gt Panna with Eleraal Law, 
Jet with reverential ave 

fs 


As ith 
Eat tot 
Elizabeth Barrett, who became the wife of 
the profound thinkor and great poot who is 
happily stil) with us, was a vervo-rmaker from 
hor ergo and in carl; ; omen 
gained largo ucquirements and lourning, 
read Greek with oase, and translated tho 
“ Promathous Bound,” of Aeschylus, yet tho 
sanity and mocleration of Greok postry does 
not seom 1 have influoneed her own produc 
tions, She is by far the groatest fomnlo 
post, not of England only, but of Europe— 
‘tho greatest ulso the sweetest, If Mrs. 
Browning's taste and judgment bad beon 
equal to her inspiration, would 
have boen with tho first poota of hur country. 
Unfortunately ber passionate onthusiasm, 
her sensibility, and high imagination, uo 
exorcised without the solf-restraint which 
should guide the pon of the urtist. “hy 
author,” said Drylon, “is not to write 
all he ‘can, but only all be ought,” Mr. 
Browning, like Drydon himsolf, too ufton 
forgot this wise rulo, snd in the midst of 
voraos perfect in their simplicity and beauty, 
the reader often lights upon stanzaa that 
make him shiver, She turne adjectives 
into nouns, coins words that ary falve to the 
idiom of tho language, and forgets that 
has some claims even upon poets, 
But in this talk about great poote I want 
to call forth your admiration, and not to 
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criticiac defocta, Thore in time for criticiam, 
‘but it must be based upon love, and the 
more you read of Mrx Browning's postcy, 
tho warmer 1 think tlut love will grow. Like 
a true woman, sho puts her hoart into her 
verve, and her lovoliest poetry is dus to por- 
onal feeling. The little we know of tho 
story of her life adds an intorest to her 
pootry. We think of tho enthusiastic girl in 
early life gathering knowledgs from 
sources and in alt languages. Books were 
hor world; aud what s happy world it is! 
Slight in figure, “with a shower of dark 
curl falling ‘ont ach side of a most oxpros- 
sive facw, large, tendor ayes, Hihly tinged 
by dark oyelashos, and a smile like a sun- 
‘beum "—how pleasant a picturo is this of 
the scholar and poot! Possibly her 
taind had’ heen overtasbest by long years of 
study, for nt the ago of twenty-cight sho 
hroke a bloud-veasel in tho lungs. Two 
yon later, while tying to recover health at 
‘uryuay, a brother whom she much loved 

was drowned in her vight; and from that 
moment tho poet's huulth scemod to brevk 
down utterly, But love, which is strongor 
than death, come tw lor rescue; and how 
love savorl her slo describes in thoso wonder- | 
ful sonnets in which, under the preteneo of u | 
translation from the Portuguese, sho ud , 
droaod her lover and husband, 





» Love | Took an me . . . breathe on re 
‘dic do ut eotaat ab ating, 


‘Then love me, 
‘Reem to pve up arten nd de 
Adyar svat Sew of Lean, oe at S Tho™ 
And so the invalid, strong in hopo ona! 
joy, was envied away from England to dwell | 
tundor the sunnier sky of ‘There hr | 
baby was born, anil some happy yuars of | 
woldod lifo were apent in Florence, wl 
sho lived fong enough to witnoas the inde- 
pendenes of a country sho dearly loved, und 
to which much of her verve ia dedicated. 

Tt is oftot the case thut a puot’s fame rests 
upon short pou, It is go with Cray and 
Collins, with Burns and Campbell, aud 
although “Aurora Loigh,” a poem containing 
twelve thousand lines, bua some irregular 
bursts of poctry which evon Mrs. Browning 
hus never surpassed, I think you will gui 
as T have tlono, the grostost delight from her 
lyrica and wurmets. Seldom has she writton 
flawless poom, but she has written many in 
which the heauty is so exquisite that its 
fouls are imleoded. Such, for example, aro 

“Rhyme of the Duchess May,” “Tho 
Cry of Children,” “The Deserted Gar- 
den,”"“My Doves,” “Sleoping and Watching,” 





ly. 


| patlion in tho * Bi 
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“A Sabbath Morning at Sea,” “ Cowper's 
Grave,” “A Child’s Grave at Floronce,” *' 
Swan's Nest,” “The Sloop,” and that remark- 
ablo far from perfect poem, * 
Geraldine’s Courtship.” Now if you 
these lyrical poems, and entor into the spirit 
of them, you will fiud yoursclf in a new 
‘world of poetry—a world that owes ite oxiat- 
enco to Mra. Browning’s genius An ao- 
vomplished versifier may give loasure: 
if ho has some share of faccy re ee ; 
Dut he cannot carry his reuders into a realm 
priors fe ut once stiauge and beautiful, for 

in tho supreme pitt of the ‘Many 
& graceful poor ix written in’ these dye, 
which we read, like, aml forgot in = weok, 
but a truo poet will not allow you to 
forget him eo roadily. Ilie strength of ima- 
gination holds you captive un tho Wedding 
Guest in Coleridge's poom wad held by the 
Ancient Mariner, 10 that you cannot choose 
but hear. It is a great thing to have « voice; 
the poetaster has only an echo. 

In this roapoct, but in no other, Thomas 
Hood resembles Mrs. Browning, He ix a 
aninor hut a trae one, and @ trno 
humorist algo, although forced, wnluckily, 
to mako fun for his daily bread. 1 think, 
you will like his stious powms, and somo 
especially in which Inmnionr is blended with 

Hf ever man loved the art Thomas 

food did, and amoung tho singers of the 
century I may venture fo say ho must always 
hold p plac. Tf you ask me my reason for 
80 confident an assertion, L reply that Hood 
has in hia best pocm grows perfection of 
workmanship, tho simplicily that instine- 
tively avoide whut in moretriciows, much 
pootival vensihility, and siufliciont imagination 
to noo with perfect cleurneay the olijuct he 
doscribea, Thera i urt an well az the deepest 
idge of Sigly,” and to have 

written @ poom Tike this and x poor Hike the 
“Song of the Shirt,” ix to lave done fir moro 
probably fr the good uf hin hind than muny 
a man has done who-o charity strikes the 
world more foreibly. Do not suppose, as sonia 
Kind Christian people co, that all work for 
God must he done in ono direction It is 
good to distribute tracts anc bhunkota, guod, 
ad St. James maya, to visit tho fatherleax, poor 
to praiso and pay, but it ix lwo gout to 
write pouty, for that is to oxereiso ote of 
the of gifts, and, ax George Herbert 








“A verge may ind Iam wh a verte 
‘Bed team &lgtd ata a ncenabee ™ 


Hood, the most, prolific uf punstere, hal 
Toverent spirit, aud his pootry is full of ten. 
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derness and humanity. He has a sprightly 


fancy too and an car for music. His‘ Dream I 


of Eugone Aram” would slone suffice to rank 
him with tho poeta; and such lyrics an 
“Huth,” “The Death Bed,” “Fair 
Ines,” confirm the title, What a mixed 
charm, pecaliar to Hood, of mirth and sad- 
nos, there is in A Retrospective Review !” 
and how sweot and quaint a fancy, reminding 
ono of the Elizabethan lyriata, isin the 
little piece called “Flowors,” in “ The For- 
saken,” and in the short lyric, beginning — 
“The autumn 1s ld, 
‘The sera leaves or€ fying ;"— 
and in the batlad— 


% 1t was not m the winter 

‘Our toring lut wan oust; 

UL wan the tame uf roms, 

‘We plnek’d them na we pro'd'” 


And now 1 must say farewell to Hood, 
who perhups scarcely deserved a place in 


Short Talk from which so many fine peta I 


aro necessarily excluded, I thought, how- 
evor, that you probably knew him only as 
the author of comic annuals and Laod’s Ora; 
and thore is a humanity and sonsitivenoss 
of fooling in lis verses which mest with » 
quick rorpoune in the curlier year of life, 
ro or three of tho singora thut havo passed. 
away, although doar to some of us, must he 
posed by with but a worl or two. Keble 
an his apocial placo us» Christian poot; no 
has Charles ‘Sonnyson-Turner, the laureate’, 
brother; and little as Hartley Coleridge has 
written, it sufticor to prove that sometimes, 
though vory rarely, gouius descends from 
fathor to son. It hus been said that he led 
8 wasted life. I do not know ; but there wax 
much in it to le sorrowed over. It is some- 
thing to bo loved as le was, and his bitter 
rienco was not without fruit in his verve, 
ou you road his and story and his bean- 
tiful sonnets, as some day you must, you 
will like to think of the erring but not 
ignoble poot who, when his heal was grey, 
was “nor child, nor man, nor youth, nor 
rage,” lying by the side of his noble friend 
and affoctionate counsellor, Worleworth, in 
Grasmere churchyard. What poet could 
have a sweoter reating-place | 
It is dificult to break off when so much 
remains to bo said. Of the great living posts 
who, like their fororunnet, illustrate the 
poetical glory of the century, I mnst eay 
nothing, Focane to speak of them, howover 


slightly, would need a talk as long as that 

am now bringing to an end. Lond Tenny- 
son alone claims eo much love and admira- 
tion from young realera, his verses, rich in 
thought and enchanting in melody, so live in 
tho memory, that a few words about him 
wonld bo idle words, and for those thore i 
not space. Long inay wo koop him with us! 
for although he has beon writing poctry for 
sixty yoars, not pt is his natural strength 
ag a poot shated; and I know no pooms 
written in hie youthful prime which boar 
more of inspiration aud of his con- 
summate art than “Kizpah” and “Tho Re- 
venge,” which aro the works of an old man, 

Some day, perhaps, there may ba a chance 
of rambling more at large with you in this 
wide and brightest realm of literuture. Mean- 
while remomber that, although my words 
about pootry may be weak, all that ia en- 
chanting in music, swoot or ennebiing 
thought, may be found in the poets of whom: 
have spoken to you, I can Imt talk, they 
can sing ; and if you have an ear to listen you 
will gain a ploasure that docs not fall away 
us you grow older, but will wid n fuller and 
deeper joy to life as the years move on. 

more in parting lot me urge you not 

to be satisfied with such knowledge of tho 
pocts as can be gained from reading about 
them. All the talk and all the reading are 
worse than nscloss unlow yon reaolve to 
study tho groat works which the poots have 
left us, unleee you cume to kuuw these works 
not as school exercises but as living creations, 
T um not asking yon to gain this knowlodgo 
Inuriedly or by wearisome effort, but I do ask 
you not to rest satisfied with the ploasunt 
ammsement of turning over pootical wolections 
or reading criticisms, but thoroughly to study 
some yreat master, ike Spenser or Milton ; 
and while doing this you uced not refrain: 
from making many 4 plewant ramble, in 
what I may call tho by-paths of poetry, 
where the ground is covered with wild 
flowers, and “heanty born of murmuring 
sound,” fils the heart with gladness, In this 
happy mood you will not feel the praiso of 
good old {teorge Wither too great when ho 
exclaims ~ 


“ Fooay! thou weet 


SAVED AS BY FIRE. 
Br E. M. MARSH, Avrnon or “Manan,” # Rosuwate,” x70. 


be deal. Use your utmost eloquonce, Ber- 

CHAPTER XAIS—I18 VENUEANCR hand ; Hamming hint hers and will back 
FINE lights in the Rectory shone with 2 you up.” 

warm glow upon a happy group. Sir Bernard smiled. “I ewoar sho shall ; 
‘was the Rector, surveying tho ercns from his ‘but me no hnts’ this time. My dear Geof, 
‘vantage grvund in frout of the fire, benevo- how splendid it will be!” He got up and 
lonce in his very eycbrows, Mrx. Markham, walked about quite excitedly.“ Goat you 
in her accustomed oasy-chair, waa unusually shall have the Caslemount Jointure House 
silent. Happincas is a wonderful quictus; until come into your own. Thero is a 
but her faco porfeetly corresponded with hor | room just made for a xtailio in it, and we will 
name. Jack sat listening to an animated dino with cach other ultornately, whon the 
conversation hotweon Sir Bernard and Lord girls can talk ovor the morits of their respoo- 
St. Maur, Dorothy was vibrating about the tivo hushaula, quarreling amicably over 
room like a buttorfly, generally sottling down which is the noblest spootmen of mankind, 
on the arm of “Cur do Lion's” chair, look- and we can chat upon old times, before we 
ing the living embodiment of Hobo ; glow- saw cithor of our fates, Now 1 roally must be 
ing life in overy radiant featuro, in the sancy, going. Margaret must not spend her Christ- 
pouting Sips, tho flashing, melting oyes ; life maa Eve alone. Think ovor iny suggestion, 
in hor every free, untrammelled movement, oli boy.” 
chat scomel to radiate and emanate from “I nood not think w moment, my friond, 
the now source of all her boing—tho love mamma,” ho luid his hand affoctionately on 
that had transformed Dorothy Murkham Mrs. Markham’s shoulder, “has answorod 
from a playful, lighthearted bird into a for mo, sho shall not Jose hor daughter yot # 
winsome, thoughtinl, yot blithe maiden, with while.” 


moro uf oarnestness in hor words, without 
the loa of her piquancy. Sometimes she 
hardly wudortands what Lord St, Maar can 
aoe in her, and has qualms Jest he hus taken 
hor out of gratitnde, and because she showol 
she loved him; but every day sho realises 
bettor the depth uf Geoffrey St. Manr’s love 
for his lite “ Humming-bird.” 


“Then that’s sottlod,” said Sir Bernard ; 


“e Christmas aud a happy now 
if all! Tho omens are promising. Good 
ight. 
Lightly his footsteps echood along the 


Yow Alley. Humming the old i 
Cantando va di, he ontered tho churehy: 
‘Tho dark figure at tho base of Lady Max- 


Pornard Maxwell looked on with a tingo woll’s atutuo did not hear » manly stride 
of envy. When should ho be go blest? Ho upon the crixp snow, the eold aud oxposure 
‘vowed to himself that when Phyllis came had done thoir work, The moonlight now 
she should nevor leave him ; ho would keep streamed full upon her, her voi! waa thrown 
hor if he hat to use bolts and bara. Dot back, and her head, pillowod on her arm, ia 
seemed to have divined bis thought. with the fuco turned upwards, with a amile 

“Sir Bernard, yon will not let our Phyllin, upon the lips; the marble ahovo her did not 

in; wa must conspire to keep her; hor | look more calm and peaccful. Sir Bernanl 
search ia trelexx ; do persuade her to believe ; recoiled whon he suw the recumbent form, 
this, nud if nol, use compulsion.” Shestatupel hia heart stauling still with an intuitive 
her little foot, adding, “I won't marry Geof- fear that blanched his check. He could 
frey till she hoeomes Taly Maxwell, there/” hardly bring himself W look at hor, s0 terrible 

Lord St. Maur pot hia arm round the tiny was the dread of what he might see. The 
waist, “We might have a double wedding, first glance made him almost laugh at his 
ch, old fellow? Miss Trevylian con anroly folly. 
not be cruel snough to keep me in single — “ Conscionce doth make cowards of us all,” 
Dlesscriness ; she always declared she did he muttered. “Only a tramp, poor crea- 
not know how to ropay me for my kind ture!” 
attentions. I shall tell her how she cando Only o tramp! Look nearer, Bernard 
it now, and make horaclf and you happy. I Maxwell. He bout down, intending to carry 
really think with Dorothy, her mother must the unconscious woman to the Rectory; he 
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knew she wonld get sholtar there ; but as he 
stoopad something in the upturned faco 
made him recall Phyllis, What brought her 
to his mind? Io knelt, and as he dtd 60, 
another scone rose before him—his mother's 
death-bed, and a whito, seared fuce, looki 
entreatingly ut him, a» if for merey. I 
sprang to his foot and clutched at tho pedo- 
stal. ‘Who said-~Murderert He looked up, 
the stare were like drops of blood ; he looked 
down, the very snow soomed flecked with 
blood-red stains. Here, at hia mother’s foot, 
Bornard Maxwell know that his v 
was comy He had hunted to 
death! Drops of perspiration stood upon 
his forehead ; then he stooped again and lai 
his hand upon her heart, it still best, though 
faintly. He lifted the inanimate form; a 
«pang of intense pity thrilled through him as 
Bote. the poor wasted body, light as a leaf 
in the atrong man's clap, He wrapped his 
furlined coat about her to try and thaw the 
frozen pulses into animation. If, as he 
dreaded, it were a corpse he was carrying 
thon farewoll to “St, Cecilia,” for he 
elain her mother. The soul he had not 
thought of, but now he was brought face to 
face with the actual lifo, killed through him. 
Ho felt giddy as he almost staggered 
terrace steps, and tapped at the hondoir 
oor. Miss Dallas openod it, starting back 
at the sight of him, 60 did he look. 

“ Ah, dear, have you saved # poor crea- 
ture lost in the snow 1” Sho bent pitifully 
: Don't Mai 

“Don’t touch me, Margaret, thoro is the 
taint of blood on me.” 

He little knew that the woman in hisarms 
had maid mnch the same thing only a fow 
houra before. Than he continned hoarsely, 

“Ts there a fire in my mother’s room $” 

Miss Dallas answered with some surpriee, 

“You, all tho rooms are being aired just 


now. 

“Send for Mra. Hawkins,” ho said, and 
without anothor word carvied his burden 
straight to Lady Maxwell's apartinont, drew 
the couch up to tho fire, and laid her down, 
“Tho doctor will he here dircetly,” con- 
tinued Sir Bornard, “[ told the lodgo-keeper 
to fetch him.” 

While ho was speaking, Misa Dallas was 
trying to force some brandy through the 
tightly closed lips: she could not undorstand 
Sir Bernard's anxiety, for not the faintest 
suspicion of the truth hat dawned upon her. 
He stood gaxing down, living the old soone 
over again, until his cousin gently turned 
him out of the room. The housekeeper and 
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she would look after the poor woman. Sir 
Bernard paced up and down the corridor till 
aftor the doctor's viet. Whon ho camo out 
from his pationt, the Baronet asked ns indif- 
ferently a3 he could, 

“ How is she!” 

“Poor thing,” said the little man, “she 
cannot live long. Want and cold have dono 
more quickly what disease woul eventual! 
have sooomplished. She in evktontly hall 
starved” 

“What do yon call long, doctor! Will 


soance there be time to commumeate with any 


friend 1” 

“My dear sir, I cannot toll to an hour, 
but sho will not sco the now yuar. I may be 
wrong of course, nome poople bavo wondor- 
ful vitality, but I should imaxine it would be 
s happy release, aho has wufered nach appa 


ly. 
Then wishing Sir Bernard a merry Christ- 
maa, Dr, White braved tho koen air, well 
 akpemer by a muffler his worthy spouse 
carefully wrapped him in. Sir Bernard 
walked into the hi and satdown, Dying 
of starvation! Lbs manhood rose up in 
rovolt atthe thought. With theconsoquencos 
of his ection, he nevor troubled himself, 


the She was bad to the coro, ho had never given 


her credit for any redeeming quality, and 
the had come to perish at his mother's feet, 
The maint and thesinuer. It was no more acei- 
dont that had brought hor theo, ho war sure, 
she had repented, and this was her expia- 
ioe aes sir no conte in _ know- 
i he had not kept his oath to apurn 
hor, even if sho knelt before him implori 
pardon. Sho had craved no mercy at his 
‘bands during her lifetime, and in death only 
grave. And now she was lying—oh, irony 
of fate !—in tho very room whore her victim 
had died. Where the curse had fallen, there 
to be removed. But, alas! his vengeance 
had slain a life, and that life had given being 
to hia “St, Cecilia.” Was she not doubly 
Jost to him now? How could sho lay her 
head upon his breast and look into his face 
with loving, trustful eyes, whon her mothar’s 
eorpea would come like a gaunt shadow 
between, and Medusalike, freeze the warmth 
in her daughter's veins! ‘Starved to dosth! 
He had pictured her sink 


low, falling 
down, down in the social 


, hat always 


in ; wold she not have sold her sou! 
for gold! But tho face upturned to the 

bad looked pure ae St. Cecilia's 
own. How had she lived that now in death 
she could lie with the mile of a 
forgiven child that had been crooned to 
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sleep! Had the torrent of his vengeance, 
which he thought would havo broken down, 
the barriers of a fictitious respectability and 
Jaid bare tho slimy ooze at tho bottom, ouly 
served to reveal the grains of gold in the 
water-worn channel? He felt his brain 
‘reeling. All his eaived notions wore 
beaten down, ed. He bowed his head 
in intonse aclfabasemont, st last he could 
say, “Mea culpa (” 

HAYTER XXX.—FORGIVING AND FORGIVEN. 

Tux door oponed softly and Miss Dallas! 
stood beside Sir Bornard with no words‘ 
save the gentle stroke of her hand upon his 
hair, He lifted his face, and she took him 
into her arms aa sho had dono when he waa 
a boy. Then nhe spoke. “Hornard, 1 found 
this tightly clasped in hor hand; your per- 
ception was keener than mine, how could 
you have known her” 

She showed him a piece of paper in an on- 
yelope ; on it was written, “Bury me at hor 
fect, and on the stone put ‘Gwendoline.’ 
‘Neither do I condemn thee.’” 

Sir Bernard crushed it, At iast he in- 
quired, ‘ Doos abe know whore ho is 1” 

“No; sho only sooms conscious that she 
is cared for. Sho hes not opened her oyes 
yet, Ob, Bernard, what a wreck)” 

“You will send for Phyllis at ones, Mar- 

“You ; I will telegraph the first in 
tho morning. She can b be hero the day after, 
if ahe starts by the night mail.” 

Sir rose. “Let ine soe her before 
he dies. She must know that Bernard Max- 

wall is not quite a fiond,” 
Nilently the two went into tho room. At 
a sign . Hawkins loft, and Sir Bernard 
bent over the bed, The light was subdued, 
but he could see the attenuation consequent 
on puffering, the hair almost white, the lipa 
oneo 80 rosy and piquant drawn in a sharp 
Hine of pain. Now that be looked at her, he 
‘wondered how he had recognised that altered 
fuco ; surely it must have been that he ex- 

ted her, had felt that abe, whose life had 
Boon interwoven with his own by a thread 
of corvow and a thread of joy, could not pass 
into the unseen and unknowable without a 


“SAI ho wanted now was to hear how she 
had lived these years. He stood with a 
pitifal musing expression, thinking of tho 
past, when he was suddenly brought to the 
present hy a pair of brown eyes that wero 
gesing up at him with a half-seared, half-en- 
treating look. 
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So for the moment they remained ; then 
she pat up her hand as if to ward off « blow, 
while her eyes never moved from bia, Whott 
she spoke, it was not with any appearance 
of triumph, but with a quiet conviction, 
“You are foiled, Bernard Maxwell; your 
cures cannot touch me now. Leave moto 
die in peace. Why ya hwunt tac” 
Then moro impatiently, “Why do you come 

us again? Was not your revouge 


com ” 

Mise Dallas come forward and gently 
soothed her, giving her a restorative ordered 
by the doctor. Sho took it with the obodi- 
ence of a child, rooming dasod by socing 
familiar facer and finding herself in a luxu- 
ious bed, when the last she had remembored. 
‘was a oold stone for a pillow and tho snow 
for shecte. Her oyes wandored restloedly 
from one to the other; her nurses were 9 
silent, sho almost funcied heraclf in Hades, 
‘waited on by ghosts, whoso vory kindness 
wes 3 mockery. Sir Bernard simply could 
not find words, and Mim Dallas been 
instructed to kecp her pationt quiet. But 
sho was now thoroughly Objects 
‘wero becoming familiar ; was it a nightmare, 
or was therea cold, dead figure on that. 

just as it had stood when Inst sho bed 
1m the room ¥ It was a refinement of cruelty 
to bring hor thero and torture her with the 


momory of the 
The ‘enfeckiel, half-bonumbed brain gt 
way, and an Sir Bornard was stopping back 
noisolossly, he was atruck with horror {0 hear 
® pioreing cry. Ho wtartod tw the bedaide, 
She was sitting up, pointing to the couch. 
“You have brought me here to kill mo 
where she died. t you shall not, Bernard 
Maxwell ; you shall not, J tel! you. I will 
die st hor feot, not where you cursed mo!” 
Ghe tried to fling off the clothax, 

bat peut fir Bernard held her. 
“Gwendoline ‘Truvylian, bo stil.” 

At that name hor strength and hor resiat- 
ance gave way. “Do with me what you 
will,” she murmured fecbly. 

“Gwendoline de Marvie, 1 brought you 
here that where the curve foll, thera it should 
rn ie dat him aa if fascinated, 

in slo gazed at him an if fascinated, 
while he continued samently, "JT recall it 
utterly. I, Bernard Maxwell, bow my hend 
and say, ‘Mes crlja.’ May God secopt my 
atonement!” Hustily he turned away, and 
Jeft the room. 

‘The invalid lay perfectly still, tears trem- 
bling on her eyelids like drops of Hquid fire. 
A soit hand wav laid on here 
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“Madame de Marcie, do not grieve. The 
puat is irrevocable, but the future lies before 


‘us without a stumbling-block. Rest and 
regain your atrength. We have been scarch- 
ing for you for months.” 

“For met” 


“You shall know it all in a day or two, 
whon one whom wa love comes, one who has 
hoaled ll the wounds inflicted in the past. 
Now sleep, assured that friends are near.” 

A soft kins waa imprinted on tho invalid’s 
forehead. It secmed like the opon sesame to 
unlock the frozon gates of tears. She flung her 
arma round Miss Dallaa’s nock, whispering 
brokenly— 

“God. bless you and reward you. Ioan 
do neither, nor atone—too lata” She added 
remorvefully, “I can only die, aud even in 
doath I am your debtor, Do nut cull me de 
Marcie, that hated nune, I am Sour Made- 

ine.” 

Miss Dallas soothed her, saying, “One 
whom you cannot have forgotton has the 
wherewithal to pay. Be content, you shall 
know all soon ; but perfect freedom from 
thonght and care you must have, so I will 
answer no questions,” she continued, half- 
pisyfully, as sbe sow ber patient was about 


vo apeak. 

The long night wore away. All slept save 
tho Master of Castlomount, who sut brooding 
ovr tho sudden destruction of all his hopos. 
Phyllis was doubly lost to him. What could 
ahe have but loathing and contempt for him 
and pity for the victim? She would not 
wundoratund the provocation ; all she would 
soo Was W wun, starving woman, hunted 1 
death. Sho hud given in so uttorly, left him 
mastur of tho field almoet without a strugelo. 
He hod often wondered why ; he hal thought 
her a woman of inlomitablo courage and 
Tesylution. 

‘Her lotter !—his blood turned cold. You, 
aho had written to him hofore disappearing, 
and he had flung it aside in disdain, What 
had sho to nny to him that he did not know 
already t Lint now he would giv anything 
‘to posross that lettor, Ilo remombered ho 
had been standing by his writing-tablo at the 
time. Hw xtarted wp and nnlockod ouch 
drawor, making a careinl aeurch. No; no 
thing liko it was concealod anywhere: it 
must have beon thrown out with the waste 

por. Now if sho axked him about it, and - 

9 had to confess that he had fang it from | 
him in disgust! Oh, the cruelty of it! Yet! 
Delieving what he did, could he huve done 
otherwise Her subsequent repentance | 
could not wipe out her former guilt, and yet 
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his vengosnce he knew had boon thwarted 
utterly ; he now realised that he had failed 


to make her the vile thing he had—yos, ha 
must confess it—hoped sho would bocome, 
that he fully intendod she should become, 


Ho slarted up, he could not reat; it was » 
self-inflicted penance to go and look at hon 
again, but something secmod to drive him to 
upon his work. He wont in, Saur 
ine lay slooping, with the samo tender 
amile upon her lips that had been there when 
he found her ; then, as if under tho influence 
of his disturbing presence, ahe stirred rost- 
losely, murmuring softly, “Phyltis,” us if 
that name woro a safeguard from evil, She 
had not forgotten her child, thon, was Sir 
Bernard’a somewhat murprixod thonght, A 
mother’s heart boat after all under that iri- 
volous oxterior ; or was it that the palo lamp 
of death was lighting up tho past? Was it 
a flicker of momory before the end? He 
dreaded lost it should fe out before Phyllia 
could arrive. But by the following day the 
invalid had rallied slightly. Vory will, very 
conteut, acarcely ing, eave with the 
brown eyes that studiod the facos 
round her with a strange souso of unreality, 
‘At Just sho vaid, half wistfully, 

“Tt cannot bo for long, ‘leur friend. I feel 
an if I most apologise, liko Charles IT, for 
boing such an unconscionable time in dying.” 

Miss Dullas roplied, “Nay, but you wust 
not be in a hurry to die. We do uot want 
to get rid of you, and purhups attor to-night 
you muy with to live.” 

Sour Madeleine shook hor head, “No; 
my work is done; my time is come, God 
have morvy upon me, a sinner,” 

‘Tho day wore on, and in tho glouming 
Scour Mudoleine lay 2nd watchod the aparks 
that broke in ahowor of gold as the wood 
cravklod and sank in the large grate, What 
had her life boon but a spark, ashing for a 
woment, then going out in hlackness. Tho 
thought a hor daughter penned ber. An 
ircepronsiblo longing came tn sond for her ; 
but no, she had looked happy whon last she 
had seen her, why disturb her future# She 
need nover know that her mother lived; so 
Dost ; and with s groat sigh and aching sonao 
of renunciation she chose to koop silence. 
Tho smilo on Phyllix’s lips had decided hor ; 
had the girl worn the old sorrowful look it 

‘ight have heen othérwise. 


door opened softly ; the invalid turned 
hor head. Goal it be or was abe only 


| dreaming whon she thought heraclf awake t 


Oh! the sweot face and lustrous eyes, 
Jit with Leploi anxiety, half of lesswre, 
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half of paint Scar Madeleine's eyelids his mother died. His revenge ie blotted ont 
closed to keop in tho lovely vision; she in this hia atonement.” 

would wake only too soon to find it @ phan- “Oh I mother, he nus euffer-d, for his heart 
tasm of the brain. But tho voieo! could is gontle, thonghi he soma! so ‘hard to you. 


she mistake its music # You will forgive him, my own dear mother.” 
“Ts che sleeping, Mamscll 1” “Forgive him! I thank him for his 

© “Wait, deario, till I got a light.” vongeanee, it has saved ma so us by firo.” 
Sour Mudeloine trembled with oxcito- Some Madoloine lay atruking thy jowolled 


mont. She waa not tho victim of an ilinsion | hand that clasped hera, when, coming in oun- 
after all, and her child was evidently known ‘tact with tho ring, she mised it for clover 
and loved here—whero her mothor had heen | inspection. Wer clasp tightened. 
driven out with curses! It was too bowilder-' “Oh! child, how did you got thie? Tre 
ing, “Coals of firo,” sho mntiered ; “coals momber it well; it wos hers, and you can 
of fire.” bear to wear it! ko it off, or it will burn 
Light footatepa approashod. Miss Dallas like a cirelet of fire.’ 
held up s canis, while her companion hent — Swur Madoloine’s face quisered with emo- 
forward. With a stifled ery she drow back. tion; it was almost heyoud hor power to 
“Mameoll, it is Seeur Madoleine!” then al- grasp the fact of Phyllis’s arknowledgod pro- 
moat jubilantly, “1 knew she could not be  senee in tho house, a weleomo visitor; slo 
wicked, my mothor!” | folt ss if she must ery out ogninst it; what 
0 looked up and stretched ‘could it he but a mockery 1 Her danghtor’s 
Phyllis!” who criod, with next words nearly etunneil her. 
pansionate yearning. Phyllis looked down and kissed the ring, 
Tho girl kissud the pale, wan face, and saying, with a tender inflection of voi 
pressed hor chock to hers anil held her close, “Bernard gave it to mo; my love Bernard. 
aa if to shiold her from some evil, aa if her =Snur Madcloino turnod her head aside 
warm young life would give buck the vital with a groan. 
spark to her who had been shut ont from — “ Mothor, let mo be your peaecemuker, The 
te glaw of love, to whom love had hecn curse is remuved, for | am to be Bornan? 
only ain; thon she wt down on tho bed Maxwell's wifo.” 
and stroked the thin band, “Oh, God! can thia bo trae? My child 
“Mother,” sho said carcesingly, “if you boar bor name and title? Oh no! no! nol 
had only known mo that night what suffer- Phyllis, you cannot kuow it all; how 1--I 
ing you might have been sparal! J could was belioved to have caused her death, and 
not have recognised you.” that here, in this very room, he cursed me 
“T know you all along, my child, but I and blasted my life. “The union cannot be 
wished you nover to hear that your mother blest.” 
lived. Why shoukd you loarn todespiae and Phyllis puled. “I know it boforo I knew 
contemn her$ Sho had sinned and suffered that Madame de Marcie and Gwondelino Tre- 
enough without that, Ah! Phyllia, yon may vylian wore onc and tho same, and I shrank 
do 60 yet when you have heard my story, from Sir Bernard at first, for T felt he hud 
hut forgive me, deur ; forgive me.” slain a soul, if not a lifo; but ho won my 
“Mother, hush! I know it all, and hava love unconsciously, aud wuddenly I woko to 
known it for vearly a your. Did you not know ho was my all in all; and he oaked 
read tho advertivementa in the papers? I ine to bo his wife, mo, simplo Phyllis Trovy- 
hove sought you sorrowing, and you all the lian; and earth and heaven wore a new 
time were daily passing my Qour. Oh, aspect for me. Fer ono month wo were 
mother |” happy Cod only knows how happy | and 
“T never bought a paper. I used to then l showed him u portruitof you, done hy 
watch you, and when you looked glad I was my father, and”—tho girl's voice trombled— 
contené, but whon sadness stole over your “wo ie 
faco my Jot felt harder. That night you “Ie spurned you?” askod Sueur Made- 
sheltered me you hol 3 happy smile upon leine eagerly. 
your lipe, and the flash of the diamon/ls on The colour flushed into Phyllis’s fuse. 
this sleuder finger told mo whence came the | Thut hour of pain would nevor quite be 
jey. Then I was ready to dio, and I came jatilled, but no blame should attach to him, 
to her fect, My life would have endod there | 0 eho answorod, “No; it was us much my 
bad not Bernard Maxwell found me and | doing ax his, I had to seek you, so I went 
carried me—einner that I am—here, where ' to Paris ; we employed dotoutivea and adver+ 














Bad 


tised, but all to no purpose; then he came 
to me and implored me to go back to him; 
his life waa wrecked without me. At first I 


torso his mppeal;, your daughter and Lady 
6 curse 


Maxwell's son could not mai 
would cling by heritage, I ani 






cume me, War thero not a traitor in my 
on camp, my heart pleading agains ry 
judgment? Yet I would not suffer him to 


atay with me, nor would I return with him 

until some definite news of yon might be 

incd, so he ontrusted me to his friend, 

d St. Maur. Then one whom J loved 
jay dying, and I came home.” 

“Home |” 

“Yog, mother; this haa heen my home for 
more than two years ; your Phyllis has been 
gnarled and loved.” 

“Sir Bornard must have known who you 
were from my letter,” interrupted her mother. 

“Lotter! what lettor? He did not know, 
Tim certain.” 

“Then pethaps it never reached him. 
God’s ways are inscrutablo,” murmured the 
invalid. ““But go on; I may not have long 
to listen.” 

“You know my aunt is dead +” 
“Poor Julia! “No, Sho was gowlto you, 
‘my Phyllis, when your mothor had deserted 
you, end. ake: ope say ‘ebecactal ‘baglect 
accret 


“T nover knew but that you were deal, 
and it was quite by chance that I came to 
Caatleton just at the timo they were in need 
of an organist, and Miss Dalla, dear ‘Mam- 
soll’ made mo her companion. I was with 
hor a yoar boforo I eww Bernard, Mother, 
if i pain you, Iwill give him up, but oh, 
I pray you, do not exact thia sacrifice. I 
ought nat to love him perhaps, seeing ho has 
injured you, but I loved him hefore I know 
it, andnow I might tear out my very life and 

et not tanish him from my heart. Mother, 
ho has known very little of real love since 
his mother died, and I think he needs me.” 

Scour Madeloine raised the girl’s hand to 
her lij 

“If Bernurd Maxwell can swear that no 
cloud brought on by thought of mo shall 
ever throw 8 shadow upon his love for you 1 
daro not interpose ; it is the doing of a hij 
power than I can withstand, that has joined 
auch sunderod lives as yours. I have prayed 
daily, ‘On me the curse, not on my child.’ 
My yor hax been granted.” 

e thin hands folded themsolves to- 
gether, and her head sank on her danghter’s 


arm, 
She said feebly, “Phyllis, dear, I will 
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haps I shall have strength 

‘axwoll farewell; he and 
Thave something moro to say to each other 
Deforo wo part for ever, and I would fain 
oe you together.” 

Phyllis sat and watched her. How dif- 
forent from what she had pictured the meet 
ing would be, a meeting t sho had almost 
dreaded, lest ahe should be ashamed of her 
mother! A great foar had always haunted 
her that ahe should have to blush for her 
who had given her birth, finding her in some 
gilded shame, beautiful, but baleful in her 
influence still. But instead, thore, palo, 
wan, dying, lay the woman she had sought, 
with no beauty left, save that which could 
not fade, the swootness of her smile and the 
of her silvery voice. Spiritualised, 
purifiod, all earthly stains burnt out in the 
fire of self-sacrifice, And Phylite was glad, 

was erased, 


Test awhile, then: 
bid Bernard 


s 


; 


to go to him, but she could not 
froe d from her mother’s clasp, 60 she 
eae why he did not come to her. 
Scour Madeleine slept fitfully, till far onin 
refresherl, 


tho night, then she awoke as if 
but she lf knew the ond was near, 
She said, “ Phyllis send for Sir 


iin, will 
Bernard, T would Be to bit ‘him good-bye 
tnd feel assured that ho has put « seal upon 


Sib 

iss Dallas, who was in the room, rose 
quietly, and ina few moments Sir Bornard 
entered. 


Phyllis sprang forward, She wished to 
show him her lovo was unaltered in spite of 
her mothor’s sad fato. Tho sight of him re- 
doubled her teudernoss, for imprintod on his 
faco were tho toon of romorso and ronwak- 
ened pity for the life he had so ruthlesaly 


‘Never had Phyllia thrown so much of 
ion into her embrace, As he clasped 
in his arms abo drow his head down and 

‘kissed the ead eyes that looked at her, aa if 
pleading for pardon. 

‘There was no more self-justification, he 

had said “Moa culpa ;” that she could read. 

Seeur Madeleine, looking on, saw the love, 

almost amounting to worship, in his gazo, 

and felt satisfied. She had distilled the 

ison into his eup, but her daughter had 
the antidote. 

Then Phyllis led him up to her mother. 
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‘What o coward he felt! she had yet to learn Barnard [cant over the back of Mins Dallan's 
that he had not read her letter. chair. 

Scour Mnileleine looked from one to the “When I left England,” began Sur 
other, then sho aaid, “Bernard Maxwell, is Maileleino, I still possessed the charm of 
it true that you sought my daughter Phyllis loveliness, which no doubt woukl have 
ior your wife oven aftor you were made ne-| panel tuo plenty of lovers, if not a husband, 
squainted with hor parontage 1” nt, my ehild, Thad looked uj ‘our faee, 

He bent his hoad, he could not speak as! unknown & yon, and Gwondeline lo Marcie 
yet. | wus doud tothe world, I thonght to hide 

“Yon still think hor worthy to tako your myself in n little out-of-the-way spot in the 
mother’s place? Ponder it well. You love ' Pyrenees { had once pasxed thrnugh. {war 
her now ; muy you not, like your futher, tire almost penniless, avo for tho little money 1 
of your wife?” hud gained by the sale of my jewel, and 

Sir Bernard put out his hand with arepel- furniture, so [ joined o nursing risterhoud 
lent gesture, and a spark of indiguaticn at | locatod nour the Pyrenean village 1 hail 
auch an accusation from her flashed out of | wolected for my retreat. In the performance 
his oyes, ' of my duties I caught the small-pux—it loft 

Thore was u quiver of pain on Sour Made- | me as yor see me, —J cannot toll you how 1 
leine’s lipa as sho continned. “You think it | rejoiced that tho ‘a that lound me te 
impovsible that a ayreu voice could tompt you : the past was gone, During my illness was 
from her side, but if you had received cay haunted by fears of tho fature—with the seor- 
letter, which unfortunutely it eeema you did! pion Jash all my past follies sing me into 
not—” She paurod, for Sir Rornard gavo s now terrors, the foar of death, of Judgment, 
Kittle shudder, then with o pessionuto de-| purmaed me. 1 fancied a lifo of scli-denial 
spairing glance at Phyllis, said hoarsoly— and restraint might bring me posre, so when 

“J did recaive that letter.” L had recovered | entered a convent on pro- 
ti asd reed PY Boss Mateielte mares bs bation, ant. year a el routine; of 

forward as if moro quickly to cute yer, fasting, and vigil, was noarly my 
words that socmod 40 iMficale to utter. death. . 

“No, I threw it from me, and it wax lost.” “A voico criod within mo, ‘ {to ont, none 

Phyllis recoiled a step, and her mother can recognise you, nivo somo lives for the 
sank back murmuring, “True to your ven- one you ombitterod. ive always under 
geance to the luat!” the cross; some day perhaps your barden 

“J sought for it whon I know who you may fall off’ I loft the convont, and us 
wore, but it could not be found; T would Sour Madoloine wont to Paris. I waa not a 
have given bulf my wealth to have pomessed ) Roman Catholic at beart, though to plowso 
iu | tho Comte de Marcie, who was a mtatmch Le- 

Lis humiliation was complete, Le had | gitimist and son of tho Church, I had con- 
aidod anothor drop to the cup of bitterness | formed outwardly, but nuw ! wus froo to ilo 
tho dying woman had to drink, and Phyllis ae I pleasod. I adopter the dro of a Pro- 
had shrank from him! His 1 was | testant Sistor of Morcy, but lot it be known 
almost greater than he could He made! that 1 belonged to no particular’ sect, u free 
a. step forward, his face pulo, his hand tremb- lance, in a difforent wenno from what I had 
Ting, as he extended it. been before, 

“Gwondoline de Marcie, I crave your for “In the lowest aluma I worked out my 
givonons, whether you sinned as deeply as I own salvation, but yet I hat no peace, f 
Ealievod’ God is your judge, not L’ Before waved others, ‘mysult I contd not save, till 

ou atand at Wis Tribunal tell me how you one night, faint with watching Wy a sick 
have Jived since we parted. Will you take I fell into a sortof trance, and the dear 
my hand in token of forgivencss.” stuod by me and said, ‘Come,’ and I fol- 
‘She looked up at him, und sorrowful com- | lowed Him, and Jo, Ile went to all my old 
ion woke in her brown eyes. She Iuid ; haunts and showed me the footprints of Hin 
Ber thin fingors in hia strong palm, thon she | blessed feet, wher ho had gone before, so 
turned to Phyllis. I thought that I hud been alone 

“My child, will you raise me, 1 can speak! Ilo had been there all the timo, and had 
better in a itting posture, my breath is fail- opened the doors to me, but my eyen had 
ing me * besn holden ; and whon tuo 1 as glad 

‘onderly Phyllis arranged the pillows, and at rest, and wherever I wout 8, 
then ceatal heveclf by her side while Sir | though I could not seo Him, I could hear His 
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footfall over leading on, exhaling the perfume 
from the precious hox of mtkenakt with 
which I had anointed His blessed feet, the 
Magdaleu’s tears ; and so I was not afraid to 
enter where no rolitary man would havo | 
dared to ventaro, but Seur Madeloine was 
nlwaya woleumne, Thos I know the curse had 
been taken away.” 

Sho pause to take breath. Phyllis moist- 
ened her lips with « little stimulant, then she 
want on, 

“The idea hw long possessed me to die 
horo, und, us 1 felt myrelf growing weaker, 
J hungoreil for the time when 1 should be 
laid at Murion Maxwell's feet, all tho evil and 
strifo at an end. I saw you onco in the 
Church of St, Roch, and Iovew that you too 
hail miffered, J used to watch my daughter 
constantly, ut no one marked me; 1 
Deon Ko nad to glide along apparently intont 
upon my duties, that I wus not easily do- 
tovtel. “At loxt 1 had auved enongh imoney, 
and the vory night I had intended to atart 
for Vautleton Phyllis picked me up fainting, 
but my pmrpono wax fixed. I wikhed hor to 
be in ignorance of my exiatence, The right 
of me contd only ombitter her future, oud #0 
Lloft hor and found my way here to die. I 
Go not forget that to you, my olid onsmy, I 
owo some Aolu'y in my lust hours. Let me 
heur you say that you freely forzive me. 


GOOD WORDS. 


CHAPTER XXXL—LOST AND WON. 


Tr was over: tho weary search, tho first 

it as cach morning dawned —"T shall 
find today.” Phy need nover havo 
left Castlemount, but sho had dono it for the 
Lest, walking, as she believed, in the path of 
«luty ; but not for her tho reward, but for 
him. ’ She rejoiced that it was ao. Hor 
tender love saw all the struggles Sir Bornard 
hasl passorl through—the remonw, the desite, 
if possible, to atone. Was it uot for her 
sake he had forgiven Her exquisite sense 
of justice wax fur too tme over to visit on 
‘him her mother’s doath ; all her longing was 
tw mako up to him for the past. He had, 
perhaps, mixjudged or, She hud sail sho 
was not so gnilly an he thunght, but thoro 








had hud heen no attempt ot sclf-justification on 


hur part; sho lad been content to say, 
«Mea cpa,” and to bear tho consequencos, 
Sic Bernard aud she hud mutually forgivor 
and now, in the laud of spirits, the suint and 
the sinner had anet, and in tho light of the 
grat White Throno all the shadows would 
flee away, 
Phyllis stooped and kivsod the wasted face, 
which had regained mnch of its youth, now 
tho wrinkles hal ton mouthed away, 
and swoct powo reigued over the pluctd 
features, Wan it nob well with herT Ay, 


What nay perhaps make it essior for you, I | passing well 1 


will say, us 1 hope soon to moet your saiuted | 
mothor, that T did not in ko déoply as you | 
forgive me,” | Bornard stood behind her. 


imagined. For my child’s sake 
Sir Bernard left his place and looked up- | 
ward « moment, then he bent down. 
“Mudanw de Mutcio, T forgive you, as I 
hopo to be forgiven.” ' Vory solemnly and 
earnostly he apoke. ‘ 
A nilenco that might have been folt reigned | 
in the room. Tho tears tricklod suftty down | 
Phyllis’s cheeks. Scrur Maloleine tumed 
towarde her, : 
“ Kins me, my dunghter. ‘You saved your 


mother once. Let me fecl your in 
ming to tho last.” 
Phyllis bent over her, “Sweet mothor, 


dl night.” 
“Goodnight, What a glorious moming it 
will be for me!” Then she composed herself , 
to steep. ‘Tho hours alippod by ; tho invalid ' 
lay very still, suve when whe looked up at 
ian Dallas, saying, “* You will not farget— 
‘Noithor do 1 condemn thee,’” Then in the | 
quiet watches of the night they beard hor 
whiepor, At her fest!” A smile of un- 
uttorable beaut; be ce on her face, and she 
elopt the aleop that knows no waking. ' 


Some uno entered, hut Phyllix never moved 
until a baud waa laid on her shouller, Sir 

“Seo,” she suid gently, “sho is at rest, 
Tdare net mourn. So bent; she iv forgiven, 
1 might have had yeurs to wuit, but Gud as 
Teen good tw ine, and to you I owe her 
recovery, my Bornurd.” Sho turned hur f20e 
upwards av‘ she leant) aguinst him, a groat 
love shining in her eyes, but he would not. 
woe it, 

Le had gazed upon tho Merunu's head, 
and it had fiozn all the warmth at his heart, 
Phyllis’s love seomed s mockery in tho pre- 
sonve of that clay-wld form. “Ro he only 
said in a ntanned sort of way, 

“My handiwork! Phyllis, are yon not 
afraid to touch mo Do you remomber that 
ride to Landon Point, when T told you there 
‘was no blood upon this band? He held it out 
with an expression of loathing. “In my 
hard self-rightoousness I gloried in my work ; 
‘even when 1 knew whom I had puniched, { 
felt compunction only for your mother, nune 
for Gwendoline de Marcie ; but when I saw 
that figure af her foot, and realised that she had 
come to the dead for mercy, having received 
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none from the living, I felt I was a murderer ‘Its hands fell, but sho clasped them in 
—aho wae no longer your mother, but a here and kissed thom, holding thom close 
weak, poriae erring woman, yel a woman; while teare filled her eyes. 
and I had foresworn my munhood, my noble! ‘The greatness of hix trpentinco was ganged 
mother’s training, And all for whatt To, by tho depth of his hatred and revongo. ‘fie 
forgo a weapon with which to picres my own | was seffering, his morbid fancies to obveure 
Poul. tho right. To cast uway the brighteat ray 
«Tho vory fnet of her commg her to die of light that had ever shone upon his path, 
ehows how ‘little spate, of gontls fecling and wilfally shut himself into darkness, 
she thought me. fore that pale, pure fuce, Phyllis knew could nut be tho true way, 
for tho first. timo like youre, ‘St. Cecilia’ I She would not give him up; it seemed ax if 
coukl not ny, she came to flaunt her misery ele, the good angel of his future, must com- 
before my cyex, to point ine ont with horrid but the demon of his past, Awuy with all 
skeleton fi «tho auc who had driven falso modesty! She must not let hin com 
her to death, but Lecanso she believed J had; mit moral suicilo. Sho drow his bands 
no heart to be wounded, was callous to all | ronnd hor waist and clung close to him while 
sorrow that my revenge hut brought; and | she spoke. 
had I not given her eaitse av to judge me?” “Dearest, listen to mo, Do you know 
Ho groaned anid turned axide. what you are going to do? Nut content 
Phyllis listoned, a cold chill croeping ovor with deetroying your own life, you weck to 
her. Was ho going to put her away? Wis kill mino, When I thonght it was for your 
her love nothing to him after all f She stond good I did say, ‘Let na part,’ bat T cannot, 
before him with outstretched hands, way it now. Bernard, where yn go T gu. 
“Bernard, by tho death-bed of your AmIvaint Am I foolish? I know! am 
mothor there fell a curne, by the bedside af mecesrary to you. You may try ynt von- 
mino there falls a blessing; do uot throw it tinents hetween us, but 7 shall he with yeu, 
from you, 14 is @ temptation of the evil or L shall he—deudk! If you want % dow 
one, this bitterness of remorse, tho lash that greater wrong than you ever did my mother, 
stings in hie junshment, not the tender you will drive me from you. Khe had sinned 
chantening of a father.” aeninat ys Tam silthews of all wring, nave: 
Mer form seomiel to dilate, her uyes glowed. that of loving you huttor than all elke.’ 
“ Lot me exorcise tho demon. You have — She steppoi back and raised her lily faco 
tried todo it und have failed. You and 1*— to his, 
sho looked up volomaly--"and Cod will“ Bernarl, if you have ceanud to luve me, 
accomplixh it, Borard!”—her voice roo to toll me quickly. If yen must strike, siike 
an inploring ery—“Ob, my Jove, huld me; home!” 
my life, my happiness aro in your hands, — Sho prosed her hand upon hor heart, 
Tiow can you havo forgiven if you lave not , Fle stood looking at her, at tho passionate 
forgotten? How can she rest in peaco if | plow in her oyox, in which dospair was just 
sho knows her sins ure visited on her! waking. He mw tho pitoous quivering of 
daughtor ” the lips, the abandonment of elf in the 
“Not hers, mine,” ho interposod huskily, ! whole uttitnle, ax sho. half Toant forward 
thon laid his lunds on her shouldors and with yearning gaze. Could ho resist her? 
tgarot into her eyos, that never flinclied nur He knew he could not, lo liekl out his 
waverert from their loving stealfastnesa Ho arms and 














continued, “{ left you whion I thought your tai to tae “end wen 

mother had alain mine. How inch imore Iaith rao 
should you not shrink from mo through {he proved” Bn wrth amu ve 5 
whom yours was hunted to deutht You Sv vial penraane neh Phe, 
said I might doubt you, and think abe is hur rex yt lore and partly teas, 
mother’s child, Did you not heur fer say 1 Aud partly "twas a bashful wrt, 

waa my father'u sont Ho was cruel Ly ‘eet as eet fet i eo 


nature, and what have I been ? 
whispers in my ear, You havo his hard re- No word wes spoke. He loved hor. She 
ven spirit. If with nobler instincts you wiahed to hear no more. No mettor that ho 

sink so low, what might you not kopt silence, he lovoil her still. She could 
become? Why take a young pure life and read in his glanco, in his clasp thut hold hor 
sacrifice it to your eclfish desires ? In death as if defying any power, human or divine, to 
the separates us more than in life.” part them. Gently sho drew herself away 
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from a hi. ening again to the dead, she | tection, and he i, suas have bean who un- 
kisaod the hands, ssying, ‘wittingly placed her letter there, and thers 
“tood-bye Sweet mother, rest in pouce; it had Tent frm destruction, as if shel- 
our Phyllis will try to atone for the past.” toring iteelf in s of hor all-embracin 
7" Gheinolt down haside the hed, and charity. Ho ha found what be hat sought 
wer vig as Ine ae ie "it acy 
. iy yefuss the i i id“ ive,” but 
offorod him, und throw his ono chance of bed not heeded; he had fang that lotter 
raack to ba, it'waw hot aor thas Re motkort ban ; bo Bad cam out the woman 
reproach to him, i more jor'a hand ; out man 
deserved, and her love would swoeten the herself und sho was resting at his mother’s 
medicine of life, Why foar to drink the fect; ho would scarcely touch the tips of her 
bitter though healing potion if she held it to fingors in life, and ‘after her death her 
hie Fipe 1 He flung ide hin donb mai os daughter would Join his bono, Never had 
he saw tho weary droop of tho knecling a life's purpose been so thwarted as hia. 
figure, ho lifted her tenderly and boro her, we broke open the envelope ani slowly 
avareely conscious, to her room. ' 0 letter, twico over; then he sat 
The lays mol as if ina dream, Snow | thinking ewbilo with his head upon hix hand; 
wal lay “ik over the inprisood. and, ' bt not fur long his roverie, he acizod a pen 
ee wrete, 
in a deep, calm steep. Ov Now Year's Fve! Misa Dallas and Phyllis were in the bou- 
Sieur Marleleino was bom to ber roa, No dois, inwardly wondering why Sir Boruard 
more strivings and fastings and vigile—at did not join them. 0 girl sat in a low 
rout i And Phyilie sone to rend iu the lai by the fry Lip her foot. tee 
mart cas above her lowly grave « glance dress mule her lool 6, arul the 
te anectstig ts tall te heparin eo aration of Sorry Patiok cel leant ak 
ste nied to take 2 at jook, a a of | told apon aie ora at her faco, ant wien it 
desolation cropt ovor her, al ined a! a vutline, but nothing could detract 
tuother’n Jove only to havo it xnalched from from tie boautifal softness nnd glow of the 
her, she was alone in tho world ; but Bernard | large grey eyes, or spoil the curves of the 
Maxwoll atv ber hand threagh hin arm and | while auth, he was aus spon, the 
0] her close, and she wus comforted ; + ce botweon the two Now Yout’a Even 
had 110 one now but each othor. If thore waa | —the last, brilliant and gay, she the acknow. 
Voted ts Ynys feat hore wan ast | mesg tobos thi in mable gach ae sa 
vadeut the Rectory, horo was & mering robe ; sable garb, ale eave 
content If tho promise of the your hud not ; beside e now-made grave. Tat yet ne. wax 
boon fulfilled, it had ouly hoon delayed, | haypier now than then ; abe had not hal the 
With » pnrer joy at his heart than he just anchor of Tope aa nov, the certainty of Bor- 
known for years, the owner ot Castlomount  nard Maxwell's love; the atorm had been 
Jooked hack upon the port, Ho wus soatod | weathered, a safe harbour yuinud at luk, 
alono in tho library after dinnor looking ; Wrapped in this blesserl content shu was cis- 
over his mother’s lettors. Kevorently he had turbed by Hawkins bringing in a little 
untied the ribbon ; it had not been touched ' packet. 
sino ho Ital rearranged and docketed her |” Opening it with a alight feeling of dvead, 
eonrespondones four years ago. Ob, the doar! she found a ahort note aud a letter, sla 
handwriting, faded now, but still as dear. | openod the former Srst and reul— 
At lust ho Hited ono that had an unfamiliar 
look; wddressed to his fathor, he thought, at =“ Prry1uta,—I have found the dottor hound 
the firat glance, for shore wat he tite; but up in a bundle of By mather', when you 
no, it wus lear onough in full, Sir Bamard have read it you will seo that 1, 1 only «am 
Mawel, Bart ie tured it over, it had to blame. Ihave vainly atrugyled agains 
nover huen nnfastened! ‘Tho writing was my fate; angel seems to have left 
difforout seul the ink comparatively fresh; m2, re eka the past clutches me and 


he stared in astonishment, the letter d cries, ‘Thou art the man!’ Farowoll ! 
out of his hand, but he suatehed it up fever. Yours unworthy, 

ivhly, it shontd not eludo his grusp ugain ; “ BERNARD.” 
now he should know the truth. Onee more, 


by some strango fatality, Gwendoline de Phyllis sighod, though not hopelessly ; sho 
Marcie had sought Marion Maxwell's pro- bad only another battle to fight, Thea she 
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turnod tu tho longer epistle, perusing it with 
mingled grief and satisfaction, It ran— 


“BeRNaRD Maxwalt,—You have kept 

our word; yon have had your rovonge. 
The society that kmety Gwendoline do Mar- 
cio will know her no more ; but if you think 
it has been your own unhided power that 
hes brought it about you are mistaken, 
Pittod against you aluno [ should have won, 
won, I tell you, and defied you; but you had 


no fleshly arm on your sido. Do you flatter sar 


yourself it wus you I shrank from Nay, it 
was a cold dou fuco, a patient sufforing 
that I saw in you. ‘The hand lay poworless, 
but it atruck chili upon my heart and para: 
lyved my powers of defence. You will ask, 
why de I take the trouble to tell you this? 
ony because and I will meet no more 
on thie aile of the grave, aud I would fain 
let you know something of the real woman 
whom you cuncd; I would fain bave you 
know de truth re; arding your father and 
mo. For the curse clings, Bernard Maxwell, 
it burns; Int somo day I know it will be 
removed, when I lie wt Marion Maxwell's 
feet. You cul] mo an adventures, worse— 
your bute prompted your belief in my utter 
Wwiekodness, Cuquette [ always have 
but not #0 base us you think. “Your father’s 
Jove for your mother had dicd before I ever 
saw him ; I kept him from those who would 
uot have bocn so serupulous as 1. Mock at 
my having such o thing us peruples if you 
wall, but P declare to pau 1 played with your 
father, I made him fool my power ; but he 
over sinned againet his wile, ‘except aa such 
a man will alwoys ain, in thought and desire, 
After your mother’s doath he came to me, 
ho grovelled bofure me, Buh! how I de- 
apised him' He prayed me to be his wife. I 
drove him from me with bitter, stinging 
wae one who ber ri hor soul for 
jd and position and adulation, as one 

Ing for puror air, the air of her innocent aa - 
hood, I looked upon your mother, astarshining 
in snothor realm than mins. J take her place! 
Not so low could Gwondoline de Marcie sink. 
She might have mado ino a better woman 
‘but for your hatred, that kopt a barrier of 
suspicion between us. Eveu when as a boy 
tried to win you, and saw the contempt in 
your eyes, you nearly made ms wicked, 
made me mas you Tolioved mo to be. She 
was like a drop of cooling water to me, poor 
vrretch in ory Be died, and’ Your 
eurso for 

and J bethought me of a young life that 
owed its being to mine. I had married when 


moment froze the good in me, ; 
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only eighteen a young medical man of 
family, but poor; at twonty I was a widow. 
‘My husband hed become acijuaintod with the 
Comte de Marcio by boing of ussistance to 
him in a stroet sscideut, and he became our 
constant visitor. Aftor my husband's death 
the Count mado me an offer of marriage on 
condition thet I gave up my child, The 
offor was too tempting to my vanity; I 
accopted it, and sont my infant to a sistor 
living in a quiet Kuglish village. I never 
w her again till last weok. 1 might havo 
claimed her aftor my Inwband’s death, but 
somehow I fancied sho woull have hor 
father’s grey eyes, that would haunt me 
with a reproach upon my gay Bohemian life; 
but in my waning prestige I thought of hor, 
oud wondored wiae eho waa Hikes” Surely 1 
could tempt her by the same mvans as I 
been tempted, to well her beauty for wealth 
ond rank, 1 folt certain sho waa beautiful, 
and J, as mother of the lovoly peoress, would 
‘in an assured position ; but she was saved, 
very day I had made up my mind 1 
got the news that I was penniluas; my wan 
‘of business had deceiver me. J um not utterly 
heartless ; I could not take my duughter 
from certain comfort to sharo my precarious 





been, fortunes. But the craving bad vome to me’ 


to look upon her face once mors, wo I wont 
down ty tho village und, thickly veilol, 
wandered about, trusting to moet my sintor 
or wy child Phyllis. “Kvorything Jookodl 
sleepy ax of old. 1 know that J would not, 
oven if F conld, go back to the old life. L 
Pad ona ke the tre of guot an bs 
its flavour clung to m: te endert m, 
wanderings at the ee ers T hoard the 
poaling, Music hed always swayed 
sand dominated me. [ wont in und sat down 
in ite cool, quiot gloor, and Tot tho munic 
sink into my being. 1 hardly knew I was 
listening, but I folt strangely, unaccountably 
moved. The organiat was playing the ‘Divx 
Ire.’ Ob, that dreadful day, tet day of 
i ib! Marion Maxwoll, my scouser, 
ivered, and my heart criod, Missrere. 
‘Thon, av in answer, the ‘Agnus Dei? from 
Moeart’s Kirst Masa in U secinod to whinper 
tho way of salvation. J] bul sinned, let mo 
atono. 1 was seated in a pow, loat to all but. 
my own bitter thoughts, whon footatep, 
roused 226 I looked up. Walking down 
the aisle was my dunghtor Phyllis. Tho 
waa no mistaking ber. Sho was'a Tryvyliun, 
and looked at me with her father’s eyes. 
‘Yo, she waa lovely. 5 sorrowtul Fat ons. M 
young, yot with a uweot peace thut soom 
te my heated bin. I felt I must 


ry 


speak to her, T must hear the tonos of her 
voieo, 60 as she pascd mo, with a slight 
glanco of surprise at having had a listener, I 
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to come to him upon the waves of melody. 
‘With pauses botwoon, the 9 long drawn chords 
dticd away, thon Phyllis heard the passionate 


rimw in my scat, and sho rtopped. I thanked  appeal— 


her for her mnie; it had come like a heal- 
ing message, I said. She stuilod, a gratified 
amile, replying, * Yes; 1 want no other com- 
anion. Lam glad if it has comforted you; 
it ulways docs me.’ So I aaked her if she 
were alune, and unhappy. ‘Aloue, yes ; wn- 
happy, oh, no. My aunt is very guod to mo, 
and the organ fills up ny luck of human 
intoroat.’ Fora moment I felt tempted to 
tell hor who T was, aud take her away with 
ma; but take her to what? Alws! I had 
nothing to offer, only a mother’s love, in 
which sho could beliove but little after long 
yeuts of dvortion, wo I et er go, and tho 
ight went dawn around me ; nor will it shine: 
aguin until L reach the other side, I am 
going abroad. 1 shall prohably join some 
nuring ristorhood, and try to fin in help- 
ing othors some alleviation of my own regret. 
Farewell; wu aball probably never meet again. 
Tf you ean, forgive me. T have asked for 10 
merey at your hands, Ido not desire any ; 
Wnt if there tw merey in heaven your curme 
_ thall prove innocuous; it shall not slay my 
soul. I sign myself, for the last time, by the 
nanw you know, 
“GWENDOLINE DE MARCTE.” 








Phyllis sat still with the letter el 
hor hand, How well she recalled 
opiaode, and, what had not stiork her ax 
singular ut tho time, her unnt's amxioty to 
hour if ever she raw the lady again. “ad 
rho hoped it was her aistor? The girl re- 
placed her mother's letter in its envelope, 
then tore up Sir Bernard's note with a half 
pitiful but confident smile- she would win 
get und went out inte the hall. For tho 
fint tie since her return she opened the 
organ and. hogan 4¢ Nchumaun’s woird 
aonyg, Teh grolle nie 

Sir Hernurd, in tho library, heard the 
atrahw und, surtled, rose from his weat and 
Histened, thon he auftly upened the door and 
atoad conecaled by the tapestry. 

Yes, eho was right; he had Imgged the 
sevpout, and now it wus pearing his very 
heart strings. Thon, as he had heard it first, 
with the aame passionate pleading as for 
soul iu pain, the “Agnus Dei” woke the 
echoes of hia nobler self and melted the hard 
crust that had been forming, engendered by 
his remorse, Sho had kept her promise, to 
come to him whon he needed her, nnasked ; 


ped in 








that shone with 


“St. Cecilia!” 

She turned her face an he had soon her 
firet, his vision of St. Cecilia, ao pale, with 
tears in the lustrous oyes, but with a light in 
them for him never to be extinguished till 
she lay in the grasp of death. 

He drew her gently to the embrasnrod 
wintlow-neat. 

“ Tot mo aoe the moon glorifying your face 
‘to me as it did that nighh no fongor a vision, 
bat 8 blessed reality,” he said. 

Then vory still thoy sat, Were they 
thinking of those two fair women, aaparatei 
in fifo, united in the gravo, linked now hy a 
living bond, the love of thoir childron ¢ 

“Hornard,” at lost whispered Phyllis, 
“promise me ons thing.” 

“ Anything,” ho roplied, “What can I 
refuse you tonight 1” 

a promise mo this, that never hy 
wont or look shall the past come hetwoon, 
you and me; it is blotted ont. Let me seu 
you smilo aa you wrod to do, and this vig 
erasod.” Sho pasred hor fingers lightly 
betwoen his syex, where 4 fwrow came 
whenever anything worried or annoyed him, 

Before he could roply tho bells in the 
village church poalod ont He sprang up, 
and throwing back his head, while hin eyos 
Phyl eir old fire, x eee 

i. ia, are anew: 1 Ring out. 
tho false, ‘dg in the tran!” You ail] 
togethor will weloome in the New Year, you 
aud I, St, Cecilia, tho luck of Castlemount!” 
Ho stoopod and kissed the fair brow, then 
‘opened the door. 

‘The moonlight gleamed upon tho sow, 
roaring like a silvery veil upon tho wleep- 
ing carth, and the New Year’a bolls floated 
their myntic mnuie on the sir, One knew 
not whence it came or whithor it went, save 
thut it was winged with hope The Old 
Year, with its sins and sorrows, was past, the 
bac Year bad come, Jaden with faith, hope, 


“Bernard,” mid Misa Dallas's gentic voice, 
« did T not speak truly? A Maxwoll never 
fails of his purpose.” 
He looked down at the girl by his siile, 
“My St. Cecilis, I thank God for hor.” 
Sho capri op br bigs his face and, like 
the music of bells, her words fell noftly 
on the Histening night. 
“Not St. Cecilia, only your wife Phyllia” 


THE END, 








Hu moonlight gle iocd upom te snow sparing luke csalsery v1 up om the 2 cy sy cant, 
fa] tha Dow Seas» Kells Mlosted thin my ape wae on the ait 
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By TIIPV M TASION tims o 
Ana wr Se Ty 


SECOND TAELI 


{ ‘OST of the peopk whosist Wulen clive 
ten to ot hove lect bof the Greet 
Catal but few compu iavaly hive descended 
theangscd agagg rowd winlineBow n its pre 
cpitoas ersten sde und peuctrated to the 
wolited hamlet nd chueh nestha, ne uly 
2.000 fret below ono platiau which itsclt 1s 
2000 fact above the ser ereat pe we 
majestically fium thi valley ant form 


1 








Maroy om Srirt 


vast amplutheitre Even on. 
the south side the mountsins 
som to Unelos the wally, 
where the river mim0¥4, be 
fore at cai cs into the wide 
Talons dos Sacc uray 

The isxent m hunmochs 
fiom the Ctl himkt to 
the Jounhas Piss wyay 
uduous mndatilung, but 1 
puty with double seta of 
Donus will sce reich 
the top from whence 
arigmbcont view plosents 1 
He Lion this pomt the 1 
vellar commons y descuit 
on the north side ot the 
rind thou,h the For Van 
ture Fallcy, aimost at not 
qpute the grandest of the 
many gloat Tames which 
Madara adeunts Wore ae 
combina forest tras water 
fills mtacstm, fons morn 
tins ind unhty amis cs at 
papendicdia reds My 
deny as cspecdly ruhom 
Tasdlae ands One eeat 
pice stalin, aw on 
the slaps of fico huvo, 
called thy Homan an py 
or Standing Man nists ab 
aouite scrtind guadiug 
the awent) = Thera at hay 
tecd for 4.66 unmoyad hy 
the wild tempusts thet at 
tines tage cbont these monn 
tun pois 

The tawweller who his the 

enerpy to tthe athe hers 
jounney from St Anns to sce 
the sunnsc fiom the tep of 
Faye pisses thy mighty 
1 chon the daw hht which 
ulds amuch to its maycstir 
and mystariens pppeur ate 

Inthe ItharadaT ay il, on 
fhe nth coont there ac abe 
some curtous bidaltie pillars 
Visitors to Madara whoonly 
seg the south put of the aslind can have 
Tha ader of the vancty and gu widow of the 
Senay in memy pots of the noth side, the 
deep roms cbthat with cverncus and 
he iths in teat lavnrnnee, and m wy interest 
ing plats wild flowers, and fens 

detwcon Porto de (1ur ind Feyal stinds 
the miystu Penky dA.ms « mountain 
stin bug alone at the mouth of the valley, 
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wath one of its ades namg to a 
hacht of 191 > feet fiom the ocean , 
ay enthie fim ay ole bang 
aml ant purmesque esponlly 
Shen vowed fiom the Tumiccitosy, 
ue cf the frvcunte excmsicos from 
Ste Cinz— its summat 15 woodld 
with wclown shtuby the most 
muncrons bem, the pome,tanii umd 
myrth — [he ascents very difheult, 
an lsel om undettal on 

Tor tho who camot tike these 
Jongcr aud more #utigiam,, ¢xcuasions, 
thc me svcd plasint nd csy 
aides with 4 shor distance of 
Tanchil wioch will Gave sume wea 
of the scanty of the lind 

Some content themselves with an 
cxpechtion to the Curd doy Ro 
menes on Little Canal wt as 
wcuoally calla within 4 short ade 
hom Tunchil Chis ws 2 doep and. 
wade tavane of wacat beauty Lhe 
mountun rules ai an many plies 
dothul with pre wouly romunding 
one of puts of Switzerland 

On the Toth of Angnst ied 
No¢S vit lo Mat, the lutad 
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of the Assumption, {hrs precipitous ind wind 
img touts gay wid ammite Lwith Awe 

or pigims ising to dhe chch at th 
Monte, ftom Camida, (mya nd man 


castam paatshes crossing the Cunil to ats 
western Slopes, on which the church 1 hut 
#ihe rouls kadw, to this punh we tillul 
with happy Sood tanpacd aowds on toot 
hurrymgt> the J fe the cheorful musi ot 
and a des helpm, to beomke the 
He former is Whe vom gut a with 


miht 
wy 
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fom stumys an Lt litte 2s couuions insti 
tent Lain, twdse sits of wae stings 
Those fara whe Tim, votive offs 
ty the shim in the dim howe Shad te 
urompusk thor objet and Tistan bick to 
then piohibly dist int homes 

Mans simply amast them elves hy histan 
am, to this mnie to wlocy is wddcd mpuo. 
vcd couplets: shouted moi wild manna, 
Te udhssof my time $y porsints who hive 
a¢pnt thon dee thus ecco) wcomplshm at 





Prctaresqne groups sitting on the hilkude 
cnjoy thar prauc rqpast under the shade ot 
wide spleuting Spanish chertnut uid oak 
trees 

The waterfall in tho Curral ravine 1s welt 
worth a viet ind as ibout in hours walk 
from Tunchil Ascending the Cammho do 
mao and striking on 3 fevada, ot watereonse, 
to the west, you soon find younelf m the 
heurt of the mountamn gorga, the elffs around 
and above jou lothed with an mdigenous 
snd mteresting vegetation, and a waterfull 


of no mean ilefids distang an cols ct 
spray frome rechy felics vord ut with farns 
aid mosses The? ede are constructed on 
santos Tevels from the risvasm onda fo 
fhabtate the mation of the tamed up 
Diets so mdustiowds clay ated by the yoy 
smitty upto vartun udttnde Ta yond that 
the veg totion coussth of pine weods, ind 
agun, hrgha cn the mountains cay lintels, 
Tulle rry babes, ,text heaths and tons will 
thinye but in the lens and on the borders 
of Leet, a kosce inl mécresting vancty 
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of plants fons, and mosses “ford mach ple 
Sue to thow plant lovmg trnolles who 
| penetrate so fu 
Tinctnoso in Tus “Chromeles,’ tells 2 
| enniogs story m connection with this put of 









































the comty Among the evly acttlus wis 
one Marcos a Bra, 4 noble from Portusal 
Tynan of rmmense stronth and comic 
This estate wis abort three miles from J un 
dul When npwads of suvanty yous of 
a, ho siandh7ed Inmsclf m the following 
way Armulitto save hut escaped fom his 
musta to the wild ae hove Marcoy dc 
Brajes hots, aud hoam, clothed hunsilf an 
Shum to which he would yttich my thm, 
thit would 1utdle he woull aw ut sohtuy 
trydlus ind attach thon rebbin, then: of 
Wi they hud ml edding othr shang vt they 
hal no vatrals with thom Ths wild yp 
pounce mE vsolanee stinch snd terzot all 
Tram thit folks acconntcd Jum es no fess 
than Ge devil Marcos de Bragy h win, 
thes vepmts determi | to sutrsfy bast 
tt then tiath wd stutal off donc to the 
focthty wetradia Sad enly out ot. the 
brushwe 1 Topt flay ritthi, fue Mar 
cs mstarl of amm, 
wey ow ll the others 
Wid ne chsad with 
th ceate ail after a 
pT sine se 
Compleddy overcame hmm 
that) panonn, hn 
down ho dave ted hm 
ct bas Shins md rattles 
und bebo] the aun aw vy 
stuc 2 staun, Iin 


‘Yeatarfall ma the Curmal Rewsner 
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seeurely, he brought him to his house, and 
employed him, yoked to an ox, to plo 
hig lands, After thus chastising him iy, 
ho delivoret him over to his furmer master, 
to the great satisfaction uf thoso who bat 
suffered at bis hands. 

* Fretuoso also records a wonderful feat of 
strength accomplished by this samo nian. 
‘Braga waa in a measure prisouer on parole 
in his own house, about two miles above the 
town, for somo crime which he had com- 
inittod. 


Thero were to bo ° great foativitios in Fun- | 
ince of Portugal, uary wurs of that period ; and such names ux 


chal on the i a Pl 
and 4 bull-fight on an 9; ice before the 
wathedral was looked foward to a8 ono of 
the chiof aports, Brags sent a petition to 
the judge thet ho might havo liberty for 
that day, and take his turn at the bull-fight. 
Leave having boon granted, he further boyod 
that the largest and strongost ball might bo 
reserved for him, Awaiting his turn in a 
ueighbouring houso, at last ho appoured clad 
in a handsome coatumo of the poriod, with 
simply @ stout staff in his hand. The bull 
rusk into the urena with vo wild an uspoct 
that tho bull-fighters rotired in haste, leaving 

alone to face tho animal, Advancing 
with hia staff in one hand he waved tho other 
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at the bull, who, putting down his oad, 
planged forward as if to toss him, Braga 
recaivad the shnck on his stuff, which ho had 
plantol firmly before himsclf, and hufore the 

1 could recover himeclf, plicing bis Lands 
on tho bull's horns, he vanted heavily on to 
his noek and broke it, the animal’ falling 
doa at uneo, This foat of strength was 
greeted with shouts of applause, 

"There appeare to have boot some remark: 
ablo men among the descondanta of those 
who first scttled in Maeira, men who bad 
seen active sorvice in the ficres and sangui- 


Altnguarque, Aragio, Beringuor, Batten 


court, Cabral, Castro, Doria, Drummond, 
Spinola, Jervis, Mon: , and Schombery, 
aro atil! well known, Noblomen from many 


courts of Europe soom to have been attracteil 
by tho romantic history of the discovery of 
Maloira, tho beautiful island a0 lately colo 
nizod and so productive, Tho vines and 
sugur-eanea sont from Nicily by ordor of 
Princo Henry tho Navigator, were thun in 
full beauty anul Iuxurianes, bringing a plon- 
tiful roturn, and cncourugiug those who wore 
industrious tu bring into farther cultivation 
muny almost inaccosaiblo spota on tho high. 
lands above the town, ° 


RECREATIVE EVENING SCHOOLS. 
Br Mas, THORPE, Avrxon ov “Kano Fuoer,” arc. 


T has boon. lately stated by an eminent 

writer * that the religious quostion and 

the social quostion aro the two which will 

be the important onoa for the end of tho 
ninotoonth contury. 

At tho root of the social question lies the 
education of tho children who will in a fow 
yeurs bo the mon and womau of tho country, 
who will then bo oither ita backbone, bram 
and skilful hands, or a mass of forindons inade- 
quaey which will’ sink us low m the wale of 
nations. 

Doos the Compulsory Fllucation Act, in 
its preseut form, roader tho future of thero 
eh an sasured ons, us it wus muant to 
do} If not, what remody cau we find? 
Thoso queationa hava boon anxiously asked 
by mon of wide oxporienco and pile 

py, and the Hecreative Evening 
arean attempt at an answer. 

After cighteen years’ experionce of the 
sa ca RE Regen off atne 2, Base do Lancy, 


provont syelom, some terrible gaps aso found 
in tho childrou’s livos. . 
We find the attendauce at the old night 
sohools docronsing yeor by your. Botwoon 
1880 and 1886 thero was a docroaso of ubout 
20,000, which decrease still continnes. In- 
dood, these schools were only moaut for thoso 
who had not boon taught at all We find 
vur children pwsing the reynired standard 
and leaving school at an age which Locomos 
ior uvery year—the avoraze yuries from 
oleven to twelve or thintocn, It iv lowest in 
manufacturing towns, where tho children are 
«quick-witted and fairly well fod, Wo find 
cae boys ent} girls turned aulrift to carn their 
own living at an uge whon the Factory Act 
itsclf forbids their full omploymunt, #0 that 
thoy are left without evan the discipline of 
regular work at a time when brain and body 
are alike plastic, when they are too young to 
havo formed fixed habite of any ind, too 
young to bove that “Jove of learning” 
which Sir John Lubbock tells ua “is better 
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thon loarning itself.” It haa been often re- 
marked by teachers who sve their scholars 
after the interval of ayoar or two, that they 
find them deplorably changed in body and 
mind. Itis nebuncommon to find thata child 
who passed Standanl V. at school eannot 
pass Standard [IL a few months aftorwards. 

‘Wee flict thess childron absolutely ignorant 
of any hurdlicraft or art-work, and therefore 
withont resource in the way of amnsoment. 
Hometinivs their vory learning has heen 


hoeu snyzested by porsixtent rewling of tho 
police uows, We find theso children grow. 
ing into a ass which, from shoce incapacity 
todo anything well, will never rise above 
starvation point, Mr. Suonel Smith, MP, 





who has given grent attention t this sub. { 


ject, suys ? that ho has travelled on the Cou- 
tineut ou purpose to make inquiries on this 
imatter, andl ho liad been told in every city 
ich, Stutugud, Nuremberg, Chemnitz, 
Berlin - that the class of ragged sqnatid ebil- 
dren practically does not eaist in any of 
themt In the United Kingdom some half 
wiltion of ebiltren are depemlent on rates 
and alms, ani another half million are misor- 
ably unter fed and under claul, There is no 
lusa iu Germany to correspond with this, 
thorgh, of course, there is poverty. Ho 
added that when he vetnrued to Liverpool 
ho we toe hunun misery in the streets 
than he had seeu throughout Germany, Wo 
have a laze population of two or three 
Hous of persons habitually on the verge of 
destitution, and dwo or chreo millions moro 
Wut little removed from destitution, 
clad iy largely recruited from the boys and 
girla hetween twelve aul twenty, who, res- 
traiued ueither ut home nor at sehoul, aud 
uuprovitled with amuament in any form, 
turn into tho streets, attracted, aa Mr. 
Hosant tells ws, by theit lights and varied 
life, and are thus eaxponed to tho dangers 
which make the child life of onr city slums 
hidooua and degraded beyoud that of any 
country on the Vuntinent. 

Wo tind tho evils of sevplis population 
increased by thy number of young Germans 
who coe here, aad by their more thorough 

eulinpr also by thoir fewer wants, 
beut our own countrymon in aluest every 
dopartwent, and drive them out of our own 
offices and workshops. 




















a Peulet Saahee aad 


Sppcal Nepor, aes pe (vanes wath acy 


hannful, as whon ideas of wrong-doing have | twiee a wook is roqnired tor two 


"This | 


itoghen, it had 
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Is the difference one of race or af educa- 
tion? The emaciated and emasculated phy- 
siqne of our vory poorest classes threatens 
to be a blot on our nationality, but, broally, 
enduranco and energy are still the birthrizht 
of evory English child ; 20 we turu to the 

adh 


Wo find that in Anstria ond Gormany, 
with small local variations, attendance at 
school is compuliory til the ago of fourteon, 
and attendanco at niyht elasses for two hours 
yearn 
warde~ ko that the least oducatod child is nut 
thoroughly emancipated fium the discipline 
of school until siatern, Altorwards there is 
aienw of compulsory military wervice, which 
ix 4 valuable physical training, Lesides eu- 
habits of obedience. 

Five yoars ago we had nothing, of a 
popular ‘nature, to take the pluce of thove 
thgs; now, Kocreative Evouing Schools 
lave spread throughout the length and 
Ireadth of the tans in town und country, 
ant are filled Ly thouxands of children who 
come at once on leaving the day school, and 
who, instoad of idly Jounging about the 
atrocta, are enjoying the bright and varied 
teaching of science or history, inetrated by 
simple oxperimonta or the uapic Juntero, and 
are strengthening thoir mnecles hy the graco- 
fal cxorcimy of musical drill, or ure deve- 
loping thoir artistic tastes in carving or 
mioolling. 

‘he ilea of reereation for tired children 
is carriot ont, ax well us the teuching of arta 
and handicrafts fitted to develop urtistic aud 
technical skill in the worker, and calculated 
in thomnelves to adorn the home or to 
command a Kittle money if turned to auch 
acvount, It has been found, oven in Ger 
many, in several towns that the ovening 
teaching twiva a weok, being dosk work, las 
bad to bo changed to work on Sunday 
auorning from nine till one, the eflort required 
Leing beyond the capacity of tired children. 
It has unyuestionably buen fouud in practiea 
that those schools are the mont successful 
where the recroative element has heen most 
Inrgely introduced. 1¢ has also heen found 
that the axsistance of worhingnon managers 
‘has cen most valusble and important ; they 
secm ready to work tirclesiy, and. they 
know the noeds of their class, often with the 
intonsity given by felt loss. The idos of theso 
schools did not reach this form al} at once ; 
boon for yeara in the mind of ita 
originator and it is only by degrees that 

ecreatare Evenany Geheole un ther yrowat fara wore 
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it has grown into ite presont state of 
efficiency. 


These schools are now started in all the indulgen 
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rostraint before their eyen; somo of them 
inhorit strong tendencien to ull forma of self- 
i nee, winch can only be counter 


large towns of the country. In London acted hy the capulkive foree of higher 
alone, from Christmaa to Easter, thero was ! interosta, and yet theao children are turnod 


an average uttondance of 6,630 scholars ; but” 


what still romsina to bo done may be csti- 


‘aff to tight tho battle of life as boat, they 
may at a terrildy early age, Can we wondet 


mated from tho fact that in London 80,000 that they do not dovelop « Inve of work 
children leave the olomentary schools every | when there is no department in which they 


yoar, and therc is a population of 

400,000 young people, many of whom have 
to earn ‘thoir own living, and who neod 
therofore both teaching and recreation in 
the evening. omo towns, cach scholar 
leaving the day school is cared for indi- 
vidually. The list of those who leave, with 
their addrvasea, is given to the Managers of 
the Kecroative Evoning Schools, who visit 
the homes und imprees npon the parents tho 
advantages of attendance at the Icercative 
Evening Schools, and the necossity of regn- 
larity. “Thus a link is formed which leaves 
no child to slip unhelpod into tho dreary 
abyas of forgetiulness and stupidity. One 
working man manager, whom I have the 
plesmure of knowing, proved tho atrongth of 





iia intorest by visiting for sixty hours in 
ono weok, whon he was out of work. 

_ But our operations aro hindered by preo- 
tical difficuitics, By the Education Act no 
Government. grant can ho obtained unless 
instruction is given in tho “threo R's.” 
This ia found in all cases to deter many 
from coming, Children revolt from a return 
to tho ing from which thoy have just 
bocu emancipated, und profor their aim- 
Jess wanderings in the streets; wheroas they 
show the greatest: cagornoss to learn rome 
handicraft, 1 200 the wonders of the lantern, 
to atreteh their sinows in the harmonious 
exurcive of musical drill. Those sehools 
where all is interesting, and where handi 
crafts are taught, are constantly compellod 
to turn away tho scholars, who flock in 
Greater nwubers than can bo seecived or 
taught. 

Mr. C. G. Leland, of Philadelphia, who 
has atudied the subject of industrial art in 
achools, gives it as his experience that “an 
interesting industry ia conducive to moral 
culture.” "It certainly drives away the 
deadly dulne-s and vacuity that tend to the 
publichonse us the only amusoment, for ho 
who soos forme of Wwutty growing bonouth 
his fingers is not tempted to relapse to 
coarser delights, 

Moral culture is the suprome need of 
these boys and girls, Many of thom havo 


no example of ‘industry, thrift, and self- 
‘ENIX-.00 





can oxcrl, when the exhaustion produced by 
growth ant the surroundings of their liven 
are alike caleulated to dull their dawning 
intellectuul faculties, and to nmdo the habits 
of industry which have not had time to con 
wolidate t 

In spite of the numerous echools alrend) 
establish, dans of thes ealtren i still 
appoaling to us for help—or rather, they are 
touching’ our sunao of thoir nood ‘the moro 
deoply in that they are themselves unable 
to realise it. 

A bill has hoon prepared to bo brought 
Defore tho Honse of Commons, socking tor 
Governmont help; but prons of businers has 
crowded it out for the presont, In the mean- 
tims, the children cannot mind still; thoy 
are Sither growing up into health and in- 
dustry or drifting downvars, to be atill more 
hopeleaaly heaten hy foreign eompotition, to 

into that residuum of poverty and erie 
which fills the workhouses und prisone, bin- 
dens tho taxes, und iy 4 blot on our fair fame 
as a nation. 

It may he that there Recreative Evon 
ing Schools are nut a complete panacea; 
but they will do much to holp, ‘The winter 
sesaion bogan in Ortuber, aud any informa. 
tion aa to methula af work or teaching 
will be williugly given hy tho Sccretary 
of tho Iiccreative Evening Schools Asancia- 
tion, 37, Norfolk Street, Strand ; the Seero- 
taries of the J.ocal Ausocintions ; or Koy, 
Dr. Paton (tho originator of the anovemont), 
Forost Road West, Nottingham. The worl 
is so varied that thore are fow who cannot 
help in somo department ; thero are luntern- 
tlides to be prepared, mnsical drill, woud- 
carving, brase-work, modelling, sowing, mil- 
Tinory, mending, and evokery to be taught. 
It dooa not need splendid’ abilities - only 
thoroughness and regularity, The teaching 
monet he gon aa far as it goon, and the clas 
muat not be Ieft to look vainly for a toncher 
who never comes. Amougst those to whom. 
the gifts of culture have come easily, there 
must be many who will be ready ty stretch 
out a helping hand to lift theso uncarel-for 
ones t a higher level, to open to them the 





| possibilities of a useful life, to guard them in 
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thoit most critical yeara, and to load thom, 
by habits of industey and skill, to tise above 
tho terrible level of incompeteney which is 
alwaya at tho edge of starvation. 

‘Ail ranks have already joined this move- 
ment, which ix headed by HLH. Princons 
Lonisa, upheld by distingnished statesmen, 
relatos, an siento and practically sided 
hy working-mon und women themselves, So 
hero is a nutional movement, in which the 
chanm yawning hotween the classes and the 
masses ia bridgod by the hands which meet 
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in on common work, inapired by ono desire 
i eowte to a higher level 
of happiness, knowledge, and nobility. 
‘These schools, like the first Sunday achool 
started by Robert Raikes in the old house 
in Gloucester, have origi quictly and 
in obscurity, but, like other schools, 
they appeal so directly to the heart of our 
common humanity, that the benevolence 
which is alive pal eager now as then may 
‘be trusted to carry them on to ever-incroas- 
ing success, 
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in sometimes said that the world knows 

nothing of its groateat men ; it is very 
certain that tho ‘world don not know much, 
if anything, of somo of ita most faithful ser. 
vanta, or in the leant realise what it woe to 
thom, Low few when they hear a railway 
whistle regard it aa anything but a noiay 
and nnnecesaary interruption. Very few, in- 
deed, are they who know that to the cars of 
soma it speaks in very definite language, on 
which they must act with the utmost docision 
aud dispateh, Tn certain parta of the motro- 
polis where thero aro railway lines there arc 
vecurrent outhreaka of complaint about the 
railway whistios, and tho tone of mort of tho 
angry lotters xont to the nowspapery when 
the fit ik on has invariahly ‘boen such as to 
encourage tha ides that the railway drivers 
worsa kind of incarnate fiends, who delighted 
to make night ss well as day hideous by the 
ure of their shrill whistles, and to tortare the 
ears of the wakoful. Unfortunate the light 
al my have heen, placed in uch 
perilons and trying proximity to a railway ; 
‘but certainly the altway ‘dnvers vould Tot 
do other than they did, for they are hound 
by the very strictest rules, and must not 
tonch the whistle save when duty calle. 

A railway whistle in a ‘lelinite signal 
which, amongst other things, brings tho 
tlriver of the train directly en ry; with 
the signalman in his hox. ere he stands ; 
you may often catch a glimpse of him when 
tmvelliig 0s the train slows into the ter- 
minus or junction. He is surrounded 
rows of bristling atecl handles, all of an 
oxact height. hero aro tho shufts that work 
the points, Thoy are all carefully num- 
hereil, Bosides theas thers arc in the box 
clocks of peculiar construction, right in 
front of tho row of shafts ; telegraphic dials 
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and hella, as well aa tolographic despatehin; 

dleake; hooke af record, which ar0 ost jen 
lously kopt and studied, Hf you had over 
spent a fow hours with signalmen in their 
boxes, as [ havo done frequently, both by 
day and night, you wonld find often in thoi 
leseds » book pemoawht resambling 7 time- 
table, but domblo ize and pretty 

thick too. This in the "Working Tens 
‘Tuble” or “ Appendix to the Working Timo- 
Table,” of tho Company which they may 
serve, 80 far as it concorns thom, Tain is 4 
Uoemnent which it would surpriso not a few 
to reul- puzzle not s fow perfoctly to mastor 
and remember. Jt tolls all about the stations 
on tho main lines and branches ; gives the lw 
of lation of clocks in signal-hoxes ; has a 
Tist of all tho stations and signal-boxes con- 
nected with the Message Telegraph Circuite ; 
classifies all those stations and signal-hoxer 
which perform train signalling ; carefully sete 
down in tabulated form all train telegraph 
arrangements, and follows this up with o 
special list of Jeading stations, in regard to 
which there are apy special points to be 
attended to; thon comes a long eatalogue of 
“ Whistlos for Enginos,” then a careful draw- 
ing of route-inricators, with the arms in 
positions for the various signals, and after 
thia a list of all routeindicatora. Then fol- 
Jows « list of Pointa of Inclines for intereapt- 
ing railway vehicles, a list of stations whore 
“ramps” are kept and places where signal- 
‘men are responsible for their safety, rules re- 

to signal lamps, &c., &. 

thin information the signalman in his 
box must real, and he must mastor al! of it 
that bears in the moat remote manucr on his 
own station and its relation to others by 
telegraphs and aignale, And as detail are 
constantly being modified to meet the de- 
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mands of extending traffic, or from other 
causes, he must keep himself very carefully 
up to time—ao to spesk; ho cortainly must 
not be like the Bourhons, “Learn nothing, 
and forgot nothing.” Aud I confesa that 
vrhoa Took at a working timetable,” or 
see a tignal-box now, I novor fail to hase 
strengthened in mo my sento of the respon- 
aibility, importance, and sbility of tho men 
who labour there. 

If we take onr start from tho railway 
whistles, we can a ben in main cirely 
of a signatnan’s duty. Strictly speaking, 
howover, we should say that the word 
“whistle” ia a mianomor in the sonse we have 
‘used it in the heading, but there is no other 
word thst coukt be popularly used for our 

purpose. There aro Fitlen ‘and whistlee— 
the long and the short whistle, for example, 
earefully distinguished, and there is the cuck- 
crow. By the combination of thes, or tho 
repetition of them, have » complete 
code of signals for sll stations bd up and 
down trains, each having its nr proper 
distinctive whisde ene nila to tho sig- 
nalman, wero it it he could for 
the moment be al oily a culivious, Here, 
for oxample, to make mattors more plain, aro 
the whielen for Buchanan Street station, 
Glasgow :-— 








* From Main Down Line to Na. 1) 
Reon Main Down Lise to ate 
ain 1 to No. 
eA ao als 
: i. 
pate iti ‘ cht 
trom No. 1 hem 
Heenan 
‘Road south nf Signal-box ee 
Pring Up Lin, bythe Oveneer (2778 
Road wath ol Binal shoe «| Uae 
"Yess renee and 1 
ti v Gromer Road { phone. and 1 
woutiot Siena s1-box, . 


‘From No.1 “torial ‘Platform to 


‘Crossover | 1 Cuck-crow 


I-box. 
From Bain plist Net Ars} 2 Cacheerowa 
rival 


Foam Maia, Up’ Linc to Fo. 3 
ia Up a. 3 
Carriage Siding ~ f3 Whistles 
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From Main Up Lino to Not) ¢ waist 





tiem. 
rere a acaliee 
Departure Plath. 
From Siete Up Lino to Ko. 61g wrist 
ag 
rom No. 
th ved eter Ti Signal toe | 1 Grck-crow 
Brom No, 6 Carzinge Sling 10 | 20ock- 
iding ut bok of Sayan} vezowa.” 
Thore are, of course, omengencios when 
euginodrisere may be forced to uso the 


whistle—auch as a porson on the line or 
other risk of “danger,” and then a margin 
soust be allowcl to the discretion of the 
driver; but the rules are imperative that 
tho driver ia not to whistle more than is 
absolutely necessary, and for a very good 
reason, tho moro he whistles the more he 
may confuse. ‘This ia a common form of 
direction in working timo-tables 
Imen at So-and-So, gil 

tinotable sty idietors on og ver- 

he station of le, ing, in pos 
poe ‘of information aa to the trains for 
which points aro to be put in 
and signals cloarod, drivers aro not to 
sound the ongive-whistle more than at 
Intoly nocosrary—such as 9 short ‘whistle 
before patting on steam whon tho starting: 

28 given, aw to warn anyone 
who may he on the line, or when instructed 
hy any of the station officiala to give any 
particular whistlo as a signal to the signal- 
man or otherwise; and it mnet be distinctly 
understood that no euch thing as long and 
ropeated whistling fur rignals to ho taken off, 
or from any ctl motive, excopt in some 
extveme emiergene), can be allowed wt So 


Tn the daylight, therefore, the railway 
whistle haa its own special significance 
wherever heanl, and is never s suund ut 
random ; but in the darknoss of night or in 
fog whon other signals cannot bo secn, it 
soon becomes evident uf what usw and im- 
portanco it ix It is then ono of tho 
moat available links boetwoon drivers and 
signalmen, In fact, railway traffic, as now 
condacted, would not be at all possible with- 
cout it, and the codos on which it reat. A 
ai then is a man on whom 4 vast 
deal of responsibility lies, ho must have a clear 
heud and a good momoty, & cool nerve 
and s steady band. ‘This is his ordinary 
duty: ho must look to open 
moment any train ia telographed to him and 
cnter tho same with exact time in the proper 
eolumnof a huvk, ‘Thon he must sethispointa, 
where this is necessary, and when the train 
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has passed, ho must talograph on to next 
station, enter the time and fact in another 
column of his book, and then relieve his 
pots again to bo resdy for the next train. 
Every one knows the semaphore formula, 
“yp'arm for danger; down arm for clout 
line.” And it should be borno in mind that 
this ja not only the prorodure for passenger 
iraiva; but for all trains whatever, nay, 
evon for light engines, or for pilot engines, 
and ballast engines, and engines passing 
for purposes of relief or for s hundred other 
reasons; all oro telegraphed, signalled, and 
cmerod without “respect of persons,” be- 
caso to the signaiman the returning coal 


or ballast engine is just of as _much import 
anco as un exprosa train—it may wreck an 
expross train if by any oversight it were 
getting wrong or run on tho wrong metals, 
‘The aignalman’s book istherefore a eomplote 
record of everything that goes on hy tho 
metals past hia box, nad his ywrimary duty is 
to keep his avetion clear, or, if blockeil, to let 
all coucornct clearly know it, 

Tn aomo canes, au in that of hig towne and 
extensive junctions, the work yoca on as 
ceasuleally by night as by day. ‘Then the 
goods trains ral’ along, then the empty 

etrucks como back, then the oxtra engines 
come in. All have to be dealt with in tho 
way wo havo described and ontercd in our 
signuhoun’s hook, which isan oxtencled index 
all the truftic of the compsny at the point 
with which it deals, There ia no ond of 
extra or special things to which the signal- 
fuan nrust attend and have always in readi- 
nese—one of them iw the fog signal, which 
is most important. In the depth of winter 
or in thick fuge, tho signalman then has to 
trast almost wholly to hie cars, Immodiately 
that he has cleared one train, and got his 
points straight, out he goes a little distance 
up or down the line, as the case may be, for 
the next up or down train, and there ho 
attaches Ly u sort of wire fixture to the 
metals a kind of slightly raised band con- 
taining an explosiyo material. This is the 
fog signal, which sams to him in che ple 
of an enginoindicator in the daylight 
When the firat wheels of the engine pasa 
over it, it explodes and gives the signal. 

Every sigualman mut bo a fuir tele 

graphiat; fur though in many cases tele- 





graph boys are kept, ho niust_ supervise and - 


watch thom. “It ia imporative thet every 
signalman be able to work the needle instru- 
ment oxpeditiously,” and “signalmen are held 
respousible for the telegraph boy's attention 
to duty.” In cases where there .is no tele- 
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graph hoy, which, of course, happons at what 
are deemed the Ios important stations, the 
fi is also the telographist ; and he 


is thus diroctod : Me to signal boxes 
where there are no boys must be telegraphed 
vory slowly and distinetly to enable the sig- 
nalman to read thom.” . 

Bat, tho signalman's judgment has St 
necessity & good deal loft to it, and that in 
circurostances that may he most trying. Now 
and thon we come on diroctions “not to uae 
tho wire save when necessary.” And to give 
some ides of the work that in special cases 
and cases of danger may ariso the following 
may be cited 

“Ta tho event of 1 line boing blooked near a tele~ 

aoe ee ice deeline ieee to se coat 
‘atonre, etating ine in 
fand tho stations on thocizeuit must bo advisod whom 
tho ling is again clesr,"” 

‘The signalman’s vigilance ia constantly 
called fur, whether tho line bo worked by 
“train tablet,” as is usual now on single linos, 
ay what is now known as tho Absolute 
Block System. He must be always on tho 
alert, But so important now is the Absolute 
Block that it may be well to describo it » 
Tittle more fully for clearness’ sake. 

Its object is to proyent more than one 
twain or ongino moving in the same direction 
between two signal-boxes at the samo time. 
‘This is done y bell and gong—the bell for 
up traina, and the gung for down trains ; and 

'¢ is, of course, in this a complete cole of 
signala by arrangement of boats applied to 
indicate exact advice, Thna, for a pseenger 
train, threo beats on bell or 3 
train, four ditto ; for mineral train, five ditto; 
for light engine or engino and van, six ditto. 
The semaphore arm which has been raised 
in advance is 10 stand at “1) " 
to be lowereil only by the ai 
signal-box in advaneo in acknowl 
of the advice of the “Properatory 
of an spproaching train or light engine, 
All rr ix signala are so workod 
as to show to drivera of ay ing trains 
the samo signals as those shown at the same 
time on tho Block Tel inatrumont. 
No signal is cancelled until aftor it has been 
acknowlodged. In the copy of “ Working 
ules” in our hand, which was in uae by 
a man of long experience on ons of the 
Scotch lines, the following has beon carefully 
underlined by him, and will exhibit the sya- 
tomatic observation and dispatch required of 
the signalman >— 

«When a teain, having an engine assisting behind, 
passea s aignal-box, ce het éflerkaving fans. 








” 
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mitted tho Block Signal, anit after having reocived 
the eclmowiedgmont theroof, must sive oue Let on 
tho ball oe ong to the, signalinan in ance, tn bt 
him know that the train hua on engive behind i 
schuch must be uchaowladged by one Beal, end regutered 
su Traum Book acvordiugly, wader the hemluig of Re- 
marks, Uf tho train prwws the uext mbox 
without tho asisting cugine, the signninun there 
faust conrlada that it has broken down on the scc~ 
tion, and mst mut lower the areasphore arm in the 
agual-box in tho sar until tho engine 
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| to keep exact and faithful rocord, The least 
slip on his part might at any moment ho 
fatal. In some cases there ure in o single 
box as many as forty or fifty shafts, which 
have to be constantly in use.” ‘Che putting of 
the hand on one instead of on another, sepa 
rated only by a fow inches, might he the 
cause of a collision, with death, and injury, 
and miseruble torture to Iwutreds of mou, 


Tumoved from tho section. ‘women, and ebildron, 

+ When a trata or light engine passa & signal: | A 7 
box withont havingy @ tail lamp om the last vehicle, Talking to a man who has been pretty 
uve. ‘loat vhislo’ indivator, the signolman must ' nearly ali his life employed on a railway the 


uot lower the renaphory arin the algual-tox ia "other day, ho sai, “ Well, a0 far as I know 
oo ET ean eee nant teens Wjes allway Work, I can't wntlerntand why the 
the sigualman in atraxce, and serortainrd from him figualman should be #0 poorly puid, AIL the 
hy menuu of the needle inntrument that no partof sigoalmen gota is about one-half the pay of a 
the teain hav brokrn away, although it hus no ‘lust driver, Now, I do not say us the driver 
‘abide’ indiouter upon if tdon’t deserve ali he gets, but 1 do say as the 
In addition to the duties wo havo named, ‘Signalman ought to get more, A good driver 
the signalmen on most Iinos aro charged with has some 7a or 7s, Gd. a day, often working 
tho duty of taking at the signalloxes the ' on Sundays, thus making something like from 
numbors of the eitgines under their direc £2 6s. to £2 10s, per weok regular, Your 
tion :— signalman, nen thumugh a antreie ay be 
e < 238. to Zhe. per week, and les. 
« Sigrnatmen must, As fat'an posible, accortain the ONY from : ~ 

Pieler eth hich senpat theie boxes, aud Xperience men octing ux assistants only 
Tulare aame ie thes aio taal "Thieiaesacer: ‘from Ye. to 2In Now, it can't he aaid as 
ed tw cuuble tho working of the engines to be eur | Tw an interested party, becos 1 never worked 
rectly traced,’ in a signal-box, nor any of my folks, andl my 
own futher is a driver, and ‘ave been bu newly" 
al his lif, leastway 8 all my lite, ond ton. 
oe "fore I was born. I spenk what 7 fect ahout 
on ane it becadiead tate Ggnalmen mast remain y sot of men as slenervo mich hetter ner they 
gt ert ar ets get, fat that ait ean’ muuch now day 

aud junutions whero shunting © ‘aro , thot fter all, ‘tis a'most ing every 
aad goods alana tains fies erring, signal. trough, ‘They have long hours hand work, 
sees an not nF Cty De ween heen jana ittls pay, and they work with the hoadl 
Tho following paragraph about arranging | just as much as the minager of the line dows, 
transfor from day tonight duty, and gice vero, ‘The slightest slip on their part inight lead to 
will indicate that the signalman docs not no end of disaster—loss of life uni loss of 
enjoy the Inxury of short hours, whatever jimh, aud pain and sorrow all round, And yet 
elzo ho may onjoy — how often do we hear of efforts male by the 

Tn doublo shifted. signal-boxen where th poor tignalmen to get 1s. or 1a, Gd. a wee! 
no relief sigualmen, tho change from ight tr day. adsance of wages? Why, we should hear 
duty << take Taco on the Lesage somothing elve than complaints uhout whistles 
Wine forteight Sil be relive at re oon if the public only knew what rests continually 
Hinrday by he men wo ns Yen on ighi-duty, 8 tho signalman’s caroand correctness ; that 
and who will remain on duty until tho trafic per- ia, tho safety and lives of thonuselves, their 
amit the box to be loved af midnight on Sanilay wives and children, their friends and relatives, 
Poming as the aso may bo. The man, who be* for ovorybody travels nowailays, ws least goor 
then the box ow uaday nightie Monday Seming down ono a year to got « whuilf o' country 
Bichpertetteta Gmeaascy. oy al it got fo ir detatn wi 

on Monday by tho mau who on night duty. ¢ not get. to their destinations wi 
Hae fo ae onda diy be Be fried Waly ant i ally ad pone, rere 
Place ob Lem to pe not for th caro and attention of the signal- 
Thore may be some differoncea in detail in man in his box, with his clocks and telegraphs, 
the working of different lines, but in tho his shafts, and record-book, and all tho reat 
‘broad tho eamo joanne hold forall. Tho of ii” 
sigualman in all cuss fare not only to Tuite agree with my frond in this plea 
recoive the signal, clear, and telograph, but for railway signalmen of the United 


‘When trains are late signalmon on duty 
mitt be Lite t00 = 
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toil, fathors and mothers, husbands and wives, 
masters and servants, and yet they were 
“guint,” 


SRCOND SUNDAY. 


asmsteure, 2. 
‘Reed Bxodus aux, 5-8, and 1 Teter ii, 9-17. 


What is it, thon, that tho term 
implics as appliod to Christian peoplot 
‘The lichrew, Urosk, and Latin words which 
‘are translated into our English word “enint” 
are all founded on the couception of dedica- 
tion to God, Consecration to a divine pur- 
pote is the thought which lics at the root of 
cach of them. ‘The saint ir, therefore, ho 
who liss yielded himsclf to God, and who 
lives undor senso of the supreme claim 
which God has upon him, 

‘Out of this conception of consecration 
arisos tho more common ono of personal 
holiness, Holiness, purity, godlikencas arc 
tho results of truo conscoration, because he 
who yiolds himself to God becomes separate 
from everything that is contrary to His divine 
will, He koopa himaclf “wnspotted from the 
world.” Tt was to make us sharers of His 

holiness that Josus Christ camo to 
earth and died for us. Thuso who arv His 
are therefore “called to be saints,” 
they aro culled to stand aloof from all that 
is false, impure, unloving, or contrary to the 
mind of Him Whose they aro and Whom they 
serve, Tho separation imposed upon the 
saints does not therefore consist in an abne- 
sation of socioty, or in uncongenial ivolation , 
from the interests with which tho advance of 
civilisation and the welfare of mankind aro 
so closoly associated. Commeres, literature, 
art, politics, science, with ite innumerable 
truths and benoficial applications of trnths, 
have all a sido that is suintly in tho best 
sense, The separation which God seeks is 
from the wrong use of tho world, and of His 
gifts; and the most difficult of all datics 
‘which the Christiun can fulfil is to continue 
in tho world, with its good and its ovil, and 
yet to live there saint, bringing into 
vary relationship purity, truth, honesty, 
entleness, and love which elevate common 

‘ings, sweetening thom with their own 
savour, and consccrating all life by the sor- 
vio of Christ everywhere, endl in all things 
Tf wo abrink from the namo “saint” because 
‘wo atsocinte tho word with ways which wo 
deem neither desirublo uor attainable, we 
must remember that there is no lower rule 
for any one who lovos Christ thau to be a 
anint in the fuller, healthier, but not leas ex 


“axint” 
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sited, conse of being conscorated in every 


thing to God. 

‘We must not imagine that the nome Chri 
tian is easier to bo borne than tho nar 
saint Both put hofore us tho smo idea 
Jeaus Christ, an both may well appoar 1 
high ae to make it difficult to fit on tho cot 

they convoy to the ordinary lifo i 

ch we aro ongayed, It may soem incot 
gruous to ask the merchant to bo a auint i 
the Exchange, or tho olork to be a tail 
office, ‘Th 





among his brother-clerks in his 
word ta affectation and poculiarit 
which are qualities no ono likes, T! 
domund will appear overstrained as lor 
ng We attach an unreal meaning to tho tern 
‘but it coases to be either inconyraoua 
ovorstrainod when we recognise it as simp 
calling us to fulfll our ovory-day part ant 
the influoveo of the Christian spirit, Wh: 
we give ourselves first to (tod then all el 
becomes comparatively Pisin. ‘The very i 
atinet of love to God and Christ will teach 
how to uct and speak; for in God's rig 
that man as saint who, eau be Tov 

|, puts religious principle into 0c 
he tcl, taking care that they are on 
goods, or into bix commercial trananctio: 
which he takes eure aro honourable tra: 
actions, ‘That tradcaman in in God's sigh 
saint who, because he servos tho God of tru 
will allow no “acampod” work ta leave 
bonds. That young man is a saint w. 
while he lives # full, healthy, cheorful } 
yet admits no impure thought or allows # 
cowardly sclf-indulgoncos to have domin 
ovor him. That woman, also, is a sa 
who, through the love of Christ, secks 
deeds of gentleness and in awoet words 
brightness and of peseo to male thoso arot 
her happier, better, truor, and more lov 
to God and to others, It is from the | 
‘of God and of Christ it must all spring, uu 
when that love iv thore the daily life will 
flow forth holy and beautiful, 50 that thy 
calling of tho Cospol will be fulfilled in us 
and by us, whether we assume the title of 
saint or not. 


THIRD SUNDAY, 
rua raoumnus oY GoD. 
Read Palm iaxxi. and 2 Peter. 1—I1. 

St. Peter describes wt oneo the glory and 
the uno of tho divine promises, when he say's, 
Swe kaae Enatle, «* Whereby are given unto 
us oxeceding great and precious proinises : 
that by those ye might be partakers of the 
diving nature, having oveapod the corruption 
that is in tlio world through lust.” Buch 
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promises aro a chicf standanl by which to 
measure onr growth in Christiun fife; for 
ax thoy toll us what wo may become, we are 
macle conscions of the distauce at which whut 
wo have attained stands from tho attainable. 

‘The promiaca are of varions descriptions. 
Some aro general and nncundlitional, like the 
assurance that seed-time and harvest, and 
summer and winter, shall never ceuac. Others 
are nuulo dependent on human conduct. The 
forgiveness of ain und the peace of God are 
not bestowed like tho rain and sunshine ; 
they are promised only to the ponitent, the 
obedient and loving. Again, some promises 
belong to the futuro, aa when we read of the 
Dlessedncss when the kingdom of (fod shall 
have fully come. But “the exceeding great 
and prociona promises,” alludol to by St 
Poter, rofer not to the future, but to the pro- 
sent, for they ara connectad with “the things 
that pertain to life and Roalliness,” unt to 
proceas now goiug on, whereby we “oscapo 
the cormiption t that is in tho world through 
inst.” 

The use of tho promisos which St. Peter sets 
before us, is expressed in a startling phrase, 
It is that we shoukl “become ers 
of tho divine nature, having escaped the cor- 
ruption that ia in the world through Inst.” 

We scarcely require to be reminded that 
the oxpression, “partakern of the divine 
nature,” caunot refer to auch attributes of 
God as omnipotence, omniscicuce, omnipre- 
wence, which are not cummunicable to the 
ereature, bnt sro the prerogatives of Deity 
alono. Wut tho spiritual character of God, a8 
understood by tho words goodness, rightoous- 
ness, parity, Tove, aul the consoquent joy 
and bleasodivoss which flow from their posses- 
sion, is offered to usin Jesus Christ. The 
unity of sympathy which binds spirit to 
spirit, nature to nature, ia promised by the 
Father to His rodoomod ‘citron. Godliness 
is but another namo for God-likoness. 

Tf wo would know what that divine nature 
is, of which wo are called to we 
behold it in Christ Jesus. And oa we say 
no we are arrostol by the fact that it was 
manifested in our humanity. It is in every 
way suggestive, and in itself the highest 
promiao, that our hamanity could have ex- 
pressed (od, so that tho lips of a man conld 
aay With truth, ‘he that lath seen mo hath 
ween the Father.” It is full of un nig- 
nificance, that the only instance wo have of 

foct man, was when human nature was 
linked to the’ Divino, and appeared in com- 
plete unison, Jesus Christ becomes thus 
“the exceeding great and precious pro- 
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muse” of redeomod humanity. The richest 
gift God can bestow on the creature, ix to 
make him like His own Son, possessing the 
heart and mind which Josus Christ pos 
senso, towards God and towards man. “Ti 

w ap unte Him in all things,” to have 
“ Christ formed in us;” “daily to prt on the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and to be “like Him at 
His appearing,” should he tho object of all our 
endeavours, the aim of all our hopes, the 
highest heaven of all aur aspirations. If tho 
discords which now make our lives a sonree 
of pain aro to pars away, it can only be by 
having all life attuned to that clear pure 
note of holy love which (‘hrist struck amid 
the confusions of earth. 

But while this “partaking of the divine 
naturo” is the groat end of the divine pro 
mises, yet it can nover be roached at a bound. 
‘We are never made perfectly like Christ by a 
stroke of omnipotence, but through a long 
and often painful education. Nevertholers, 
from the first and fecblest breathing uf the ro 
Kigious life, up to the fullest reaponse rendered, 
by the saint in light to the divine will, there 
may aome approximation, some 
likeness, however faint, to the mind that was 
in Christ Jesus, The very ory of misory 
and self-loathing over sin is an “Amon” to 
God's own condemnation of ovil. The longing 
to be botter, and to be made free with the 
freedom of Ohrist, is a response to Hin will; 
and at every or stage wo can mark in 
tho inoreaso of gentleness, love, obeiionce, 
spiritual sensitivenoss anil insight, further 
udvunces made in likencss to tho Great Hod. 

Bat while wo may realise how gromth up 
to Christ is the most procious of all prominos, 
yot the question suggeata itself, how ix this 
tw be reached by ust ‘The answer is, that 
there is not only a promised en, hit pro- 
misod means for obtaining it. 

"To enumerate the various means promised 
to ta, whereby wo may become partakers of 
the divine nature, would be to trace the 

1s varicty, manifolil as aro the mani- 
fold wants of sinful and suffering men, 
whereby God meets us with His grace and 
comfort. The omnploto forgiveness of sin, 
the guidanco of the Good Shephord, the 
education of our wills by sorrow as well as 
joy, the grace that is bestowod with the daily 
uty; these ond numborless other promises 
might carily be quoted. But the great pro- 
mise of the ee through whic alt may 
become possible to a, is the gift of the Hol| 
Ghost. Min that mine ipinvolved all need 
ful conviction, lifo, onlightenmont and sanc- 
tity, It is His to work in that inner region 
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of aymputhy, whore we are most shocked at 
the discovery of indifforonce, of depraved 
tendencies, of = pervorted will and ovil affec- 


tions, Tf Christ ia the promised end, thon Hia boy 


grace and forgiveness, His love, and trath, 
and guidance, and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
which He has bestowed on the Church, aro 
the promise means, And those are to be 
used so that we may the corruption 
that ie in the world through Inst. ‘The pro 


misea can never be fulfilled if wo insist on , 


abiding in that corraption, our interest en- 
grossod with carthliness, our Biblos 
closed 80 that divine truth shines not on our 
lives, and our hearts closed, so that the love 
of Chrit has no entrance, ' There must bo & 
willing turning on our part to \ivine 
promites, if we hope to attain to the bloased 
‘end set before us in Christ Jesus, 


MOURTI SUNDAY. 
THY WORD WAS MADM PLEA. 
Bead Tonal re, =f, and Sohn t. 116, 


What iluvs this namo, “The Word,” meant 
To thoso who are sctuainted with the pay 
notions that uro et in the hgiend 
‘{Logos,” the imporsibility iving an 
quate account ott within oor limits will be 
apparent, It may be sufficient to state that 
it meana both reason and specch, the highost 
form of thought and the expression of that 
thought, As applied to Christ it teaches that 
He posresses the thought of God and reveuls 
the thought of (sod. 

But, accepting the definition of “Logos” 
as combining thought and the oxjrosion of 
thought, we may consider the value of the 
name a8 applied to the Incarnation. 

Thought, being invisible, remains nnknown 

itis expressed. In like manner “Xu 
man hath scen God at any time,” and if we 
ask, “What does God think, and what is Mia 
will concerning us $” the answer is, Christ is 
the Wor, the direct expecnion ol die dixie 
mind. He ie not a word, like tho 
limited utterance of a printed book ; He is a 


living Porson, who, having beon “‘in the be- ' breadth, or duration. 


ginning with God, and who was God,” is the 

fect spiritual representation of wliat God 

is, “the brightness of His glory and the ex- 
prest image of Hia person.” 

‘No doubt the sharpness of the contrast is 

exceedingly groat which the idca of the In- 

carnation brings. Dare wo associate such 
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the beginning with God, end He was God,” 
with a veritable child lying in e manger, and 
with the life of Him who was for yeara, as 

or man, a villager among the villagers 
of Nazarcth, then a less wanderer, 
and Who was crucified and buried? Must 
we not defond every just idea of the 
divine glory trom euch narrowing concep- 
tions! Must we not break the force of 
the contrast by belioving with tho Roman 
Church that she who hore Him was not like 
the other daughters of mon, but one who 


kept wa immaculate, herself born without sin t 


All euch teaching springs from s certain un- 
belief in the fact, ao startling, so ineompre- 
hensible, that Ho who was “in the form of 
God, und counted it not a prize to be on an 
equality with God,” did really “ empty Him- 
solf, taking the form of a servant, being 
male in the likeness of men.”* Yot it is 
just the eharpnoss of that contrast which 

ives value to the truth The nearer wo 

ing Him to ourselves, and the more we #00 
that it was not another kind of humanity, 
but our actual nature, with ita every weak- 
nead, that He assumed, the brighter become 
oar the more certain is our redemp- 
tion. wer separates Christ from us 
weakens those hopes. Whatover tends to 
impress the faith of His having been born 
our brother and Saviour tends equally to 
ennoble our common life, 

But how can we moderns, who prido our 
selves on the new thoughts we havo guined 
of the Universe, tolerate a beliof which would 


‘make us think of Him by Whom all was 


eroated appearing among us as a man, anil 
living a life bounded by the limits of human 
flesh and blood t 
Many replies may be given to such 6 
question. One, however, may for the present 
suffice. Jt is not difficult to see that tho in- 
finitude which wos expressed in Christ was 
not of the kind to which these objections 
ly; for there are many modes of the 
inite. Whon we speak of the infinitude 
of God wo are hound to think of something 
elso than infinite size, height, depth, length, 
infinite ness, 
infinite love, infinite purity and holiness, in- 
finite beauty, are not to be reckoned by such 
attempted measures of the measureless as we 
apply to the depths of space when we try to 
express it in figures. ‘edo not caloulate 


morey as we compute geological eycles; we 
| ann 


cannot weigh truth as we find tho weight of 


words as there, “All .tings wero made by'a star. The physical and the moral occupy 
Him, snd without Him was nothing made difforout spheres. Thoreforo when it ia 


that waa made?” and again, Ho “was in | 


PROM, 6,7, Revioed Version, 
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aaked whether the infinitude of God can be heavens and come down!” But we need 
‘expressed in » human life, we reply that it not so despair. The development of every 
may be so expressed, for in Jesus Christ wo divine purposo is immensely alow. Bethle- 
behold the infinite boanty and holiness and hem was the scene of the implanting of a 
love and truth of God Himself. There are now life in humanity, which is the pledge 
other powers besides those of force, If there of spiritual restoration to God. Not at once 
are physical era there are also spiritual, certainly, not in a thousand or in ten thou- 
Power may dwell in an idea as well ns in sand years perhaps will it be accomplished. 
‘thanderbolt. The sphere of morals requires Even already can we trace some growth. The 
neither size nor apace; it needs intensity world is not what it once was, Tho very 
alone. Spotless ly may shine in the eye shame with which Christendom is learning 
of a child as much as in the stainlers heavens. to look on its unfaithfulnes to the Christian 
The infinite goodness and mercy and lova of ideal shows that the leaven of the new king- 
God can be expressed in a single vivid aot, dom ia not lost. And sa every ray of the 
fulfilled in » few seconds, and on some spot purer light we now enjoy is traced back to 
of earth that can be meamared by yarls or that tlle apot in, Palatine whore lay the 
inches. These last in their limitation cannot “Infant of Days,” we oan rive into » joyful 
put. bounds on the illimitable glory of the confidence. Although the vision of s re- 
former, Moral beauty requires nothing deemed humanity may tarry, yet “it will 
move than perfection to make it infinite, wurely como,” “st the end it shall speak and 
alsbes. arithmetic, bird there ia po brary not lie.” Woe may therefore wait it in 
which can represent loveliness. It shines to falineas and in peace. 

the eye of the spirit, exhaustleas in its glory pare 

aad unfathomal 





in ite mystery and grace. 
Pe ent is that whon we ack of the: FIFTH RUNDAY. 
inite which tabernacled in our humanity, | 
wwe ato Jed to the vision of an absolute in. Geog cuit 
Jeamness, a perfect ‘a stainlces ‘Rew Pool xxv 23 to end, end Thew, ©. 110, 


Tighteousness, a measureless love, “The — Thero are in Scrij three solemn con- 
‘ord became flesh and tabornacled clusions that mark the close of vast epochs: 
us, and we beheld His glory, the glory as of “God endod the work” (Gon. ii. 4), “It in 
the only begotten of the Father, al of finished” Soke xix, 30), “It is done” (Lev. 
gtace and truth.” xxi, 6). The firet onds creation, the second 
‘Therefore, as at this season wo, in common redemption, and the third, occu at the 
with tho whole Church of God on earth, crisis when all things are about to be made 
back in thought to Bethlchem, and ponder new, torminates the long history of the 
on what the shepherds exw, who came from Church on earth. Eternity lies behind the 
tho starlit hill, and knelt heside the rough first, and eternity opens ‘ond the last, 
couch where lay a poor child, and a wo are while betwoen those two periods stretches 
filled with wonder while we trace tho influ. the field on which falls the light of human 
ences which have already streamed from Him history. : ; 
Who was thon the babe, or meditate onthe © And yet while these different uayings 
promise which has yet to be accomplished in speak to us of things ending, they teach us 
ite fulness, we may, amid the jlexities of still more emphatically that there can be 
the present, have faith in the future, It may no end, that every “conclusion is a stop 
sometimes a) as if wo dare not sing th in the great stair which climbs out of the 
song which heralded peace on earth when we darkness of the pe and disappears in the 
look ont on Europe, armed with every engine darkness of the future. Evory encl leads to 
of destruction, or contemplate the sof s new beginning. Toe thee pemeaee we 
poor and wretched and the masses of sinful are brought together wuficintly illustrate 
men and women, who are tho disgrace of our this principle The conclusion described 
civilisation, We may fool it would be better in Genosis, when the heavens and carth 
to fall on our knoes and cry, “God have were finiched, marks the closs of » perivd, 
morey on this sinladen earth! We have the duration of which it ia impoastile to 
hoard of the great hope which gladdoned the express in figures, Whet may uppoar to 
hearts of tho fathers and of the glad tidings ua a very eternity was required for the alow 
declared to adoring shepherds ; but the cooling of this once flaming planet, the con- 
is full of misery, end there is no peace yot ing end building of strata upon strate, 
on earth. Oh, that Thou wouldat rend the through upheavals and decay, and for the 


V* 50 few. 
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iual making—ot, if you will, crolution— torlay, whose right sympathies ar like 
re ‘various tribes of Tiving thing, But an instinet, is but an cabodimest of long 
when we havo reached the alate in faithfulness to conviction, oven as the riponced 
eallod “the finishing of the and of scholar is the reault of hours diligently om 
the earth,” we find that it wen ‘only the com- ployed. ‘There ia not a linoament in the soul 
mencoment of the marvellous story of hu- of any saint which ia not connected with some 
manity, old struggle or triumph. And the past of 
In tike manner the “Tt is finished” at! the earelory the self-indulgent, the sensuil, 
Calvary marks tho ond of another epoch, | the vain, idle, and frivolous livos equally in 
comparatively brief but of vital intensity. ' thom, A man may undoubtedly change, 
It waa not tho life and sufferings of Jorus snd tho great sinnor may, by the grace of 
Christ alone which closed there, but tho God, become the great suint. But the ox; 
fod ropeatory 10 redemption, enriched tionce of all who do o change is ono of the 
iy the Tves uf ytriares, law givens ppro-! greatest proofs of the deathloas nature of the 
hota, and by type and ritual all leading up| past. Every habit which had acquired 
to Christ, and finding their fulfilment in| strength will inflict tho groater agony in 
Him. Yet tho “It is finished” uttered by, overcoming it, The very memory of lort 
the dying Momiah, if it closed an epoch, also. yours will be bitternexe, 
openeil that new period which embraces the!” But thora is ® more hopoful losson, for 
history of the Chureh, from its beginning at! every ond marks a beginniug, with new op- 
Pantecont till there shail be heard the mi, portunities and glorious possibilities, What- 
“Tt is dono” which shall announce the com- ever our past may have hoon, cach new day, 
pletion of the modiatorial kingdom and the and the new yoar that comes, brings what 
commencement of the kingdom of glory. may become @ fresh start in life for the 
Asevery ond thus forms a beginning, 80 worst and for the bent of us. If thero is an 





thero is no “«lead past,” for the conctnded indostructible influsnce in what is 


* ast continues in every future, Each pieco there ie an inspiring helpfulvess ifoting 


of coal or lime wo use is an epitome of the bygone, eo far as throwing 
voiceless pro-hintoric ages. The times bofore hindrances which its memory may croate, 
Christ have their iufluenes on the Church and in rising up to run tho race (od is sot- 
now. Wo are not only “tho heirs of all fing, before us with the couago thet is 
the ages,” but we aro their product. The kindled by a forward gaze. 
pat lives in us, Would that tho i Would realise the 
‘These reflections have an important hoar- value of their 0] yours, and remember 
ing whon we connect thom with our own thut every habit they form must tell on 
circumstances a the close of a year, and their future. If, therefore, thoy would avoid 
hava reached one of tore stagos in onr brief the misory of many o futuro or 
curcer When wo are made perforce to hear x, perhaps future dospair, let. them live 
kolommn “ It is finished "tolled from tho great, firnt in obodicneo to highost duty, walk- 
clock ‘af time. A yeur may bo something ing with a good eonsciones both towards 
Tess than as “a drop in the ocean of being” God and man. 
when we micasure it by the vust epochs of And if the snows of ago and the chilli 
which we have boon speaking, but it signi- of old fires may be spoaking to the 
fies a great deal to us whore allotted number opportuni that can never bo recalled, and 
the fowness of the days that romain, we 
‘We eay that the year is ended, with all its would entrout them to throw off the dulness 
teaching unt opportunities, its joys and sor which Lenumbs the will, and go to Jesus 
own, ta lo for evor associated in some minds Christ, thoir living Saviour, for grace in thoir 
with’ gladnes, and in others with grief, peculiar time of nood. The now year which 
nover to be forgotten, But wo mis- is coming is aa rich in bilities for them. 








hat the past is wholly doad. We are today with faithfulnoss. 
what we huve becom. owing to that ‘And may we be permitted, aa wo close 
‘Thore is not a habit which is nota deathlers theso “Readings” for the year, to wish that 
legacy from byyone years, The harvest wo the Divine bloaring may rest on thoso who 
now reap is ftom seeds that have gradually may have followed thom from month to 
ripened. Innumorable littlo acts bave pro- month, and to oxpress tho hoo that the new 
duced tho mature atrength of the character about to dawn may be a Good New 
which is now our own, The good man of Your in the fallen sone to thom and theirs, 


PRED BY 2, 8, VIRTUE AND 68, LERTTZD, CITY BAD, LORDOR, 


ye tho nature of that ending if weimagined ua for the youngest, if thoy will only uso it. 


